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SICILY. 

Fubuloos  and  Heroic  Age— A  Jar  of  Honey  from  Mount  Hjbla-— Greek  Coloniei 
—  Carthaginian  Inyadons  —  Syracusan  Ascendancy  —  Boman  Domination  — 
Saracenic  Occupation — The  Normans  in  Sicily — Rule  of  the  Angevins — Sicilian 
Vespers — GoTemment  of  Uie  Aragonese— -Fiedmontese  in  Sicily — Sicily  united 
to  Naples  under  the  Spanish  Bourbons — ^Interference  of  England  in  the  Cause 
of  SicUian  Liberties — RctoU  of  1848—- Subjection  of  the  IsUmd  by  Filangieri—* 
Arrival  of  the  Liberator  Garibaldi — Advance  of  the  Insurgents  by  Salemi  on 
Calata-Fimi— Garibaldi  proclaimed  Dictator — ^Reduction  of  Palermo. 

The  changiDg  fortunes  of  Sicily,  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  scenery, 
the  splendour  of  its  dimate,  the  magnificence  of  its  contrasted  configura- 
tions, ibe  interesting  and  often  striking  relics  of  old,  the  mixed  arcbitec* 
ture  of  the  middle  ages —  Saracenic,  Norman,  Gothic — all  commemoratiye 
of  a  changing  dominion,  and  the  ever-recurring  combination  of  historical 
and  poetical  reminiscences,  have  long  attached  the  deepest  interest  to  an 
island  the  very  name  of  -which  is  cherished  by  all  cultivated  minds.  Its 
insular  position,  the  want  of  good  inns  and  roads,  and  the  never-ending 
political  disturbances  brought  about  by  a  despotic  bigotry,  have  all  con- 
tributed to  drive  the  mass  of  travellers  from  its  shores.  For  thousands 
who  pour  down  upon  Rome  and  Naples,  there  are  not,  perhaps,  as  many 
dozens  who  cross  the  Faro  of  Messina.  Yet  there  are  certain  charms 
peculiar  to  this  the  lai^est  and  most  beautiful  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, of  which  even  Italy  herself  cannot  boast.  One  of  these  is  to  be 
found  in  the  exquisite  blending  of  Grecian  ruins  with  scenery,  such  as  we 
see  the  relics  of  Greece  and  Rome  associated  with  in  Asia  Minor  alone  ; 
another,  in  the  peculiar  architecture  of  the  Normans  unlike  anything 
elsewhere  existing,  in  which  the  Byzantine  and  Saracenic  styles  are  so 
curiously  intermingled ;  and  to  those  who  care  but  little  about  temples  or 
cathedrals,  the  phenomena  of  Etna,  the  most  famous  volcano  in  Europe, 
cannot  but  prove  an  attractive  subject  of  contemplation. 

Nor  is  the  interest  of  Sicily  wholly  confined  to  its  ancient  architecture 
or  natural  beauties.  The  commercial  and  political  state  of  the  island  are 
alike  interesting  to  the  English.  Of  the  trade  of  Sicily  we  already 
enjoy  the  largest  share.  A  large  extent  of  the  Marsalian  vineyards  are 
wmed  by  English  capital,  and  were  the  trade  freed  from  despotic  and 
protectionist  restrictions,  and  the  resources  of  the  island  developed  by  a 
better  government,  it  would  be  increased  proportionably.  And  in  regard 
to  political  associations,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  even  at  the  present 
crins,  that  England  has  already  interfered  in  maintaining  that  ancient 
constitutional  government,  to  enjoy  which  the  Sicilians  have  never  for- 
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felted  their  rights  nor  renounced  their  hopes.  The  aspirations  of  Sicily, 
liberated  in  the  present  day,  would  be  towards  forming  part  of  a  United 
Italy,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  would  gladly  concede  to  the  islanders  their 
ancient  privileges,  if  voluntarily  passing  under  his  rule.  If  such  a  thing 
were  possible  as  a  United  Italy,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  powerful  Idngdom  would  be  advantageous  in  many  ways. ;  it 
would  faoutate  camoionication  by  domg  a^w«y  wiih  pMsport.  and.  customs 
prohibitions  and  annoyances,  it  would  cement  jarring  elements  into  har- 
mony, and  it  would  conduce  to  the  peace  of  Europe  by  consolidating  a 
sixth  first-rate  power.  It  is  the  facility  of  conquest  presented  by  infe- 
riority that  tempts  interference  and  war.  United  Italy  could  treat  upon 
terms  of  equality  with  either  Fraoce  or  Austria,  and  such  a  result  is, 
therefore,  agreeable  to  neither.  If  it  happens  otherwise,  and  out  of  the 
Bemrbon  aMee  there  ariset  another  Napoleonic  phoenix,  or  aaamhy  \m 
8!ieeeeded«by  some  worse  tihan  anarchical  state  of  things  Eng&nd  may 
agam  be  compelled  to  preserve  her  old  allied  island  friends.  &om  decima- 
tion, devastation,  or  ruin.  He  ia  a  bold  pvophet  who»  seeing  the  long- 
raetEained  paerioofr  of  •mankiad  let  loose^  shall  si^  wk«6  tfae  final  remits 
may  be; 

Sicily  is  the  classical  land  of  mythology.  Dbs  first  ihHaBitants  were 
gods.  Jupiter  reigned  on  Mount  Etna,  and  crushed  the  most  powerful 
of  all  the  giants  wno  conspired  against  him — Enceladus,  son  of  Titan  and 
Terra— under  Mount  Etna.  According  to  the  poets,  the  flames  were  hia. 
breath,  and  as  often  as  he  turned  his  weary  side  the  whole  island  felt  the 
motion,  and  shook  to  its  very  foundations.  Ceres  was  the  principal 
divinity  of  the  island.  Her  daughter  Proserpina,  as  also  Diana  and 
Minerva,  spent  their  eariy  years  on  the  plda  of  Ehna.  It  was  thenoe 
that  Ruto  carried  her  oC  Venus  used  often  to  visit  the  summits  of  the 
Bryx.  The  beautiful  Daphniis,  son  of  Mercury  by  a  Sicilian  nymph, 
invented  pastond'  poetry  to  conciliate  Diana.  Alpheus  pursued'  there  the 
nymph  Axethusa.  Vulcan  wrought  the  thunders  in  the  forges  of  Etna, 
aided  by  the  hideous  Cyclops.  The  loves  of  Galatsa  and  Acis,  and  the 
revengeful  jealousy  of  the  Cyclopean  king  Polyphemus,  has  been  [a 
favourite  theme  with  poets  down  to  the  most  recent  times. 

How  pleasantly  could  Leig^h  Hunt  babble  of  Sicily  and  of  Sioiliaa 
pastorals?*  A  jar  of  Sicilian  honey  had  caught  his  eye  in  the  window  of 
Fortnum  and  Mason. 

"  Sicilian  honey."  We  had  no  sooner  Bead,  t^ose  words,  than.  Theoontus  rose 
•before  us,  with  aU  his  poetry. 

Then  Sicily  arose— the  whole  island— partioidarly  Mount  Etna.  Then  Mount 
Hybia,  with  all  its  bees. 

Then  Kucellai  (the  Italian  poet  of  the  bees)  and  his  predecessor  Vii^  and 
Acis  and  Gbdataa,  and  Polyphemus,  a  pagan  ufreet,  but  mild— mitigated  by 
love,  as  Theocritus  has  painted  him. 

Then  the  Odyssey,  with  the  ffiant  in  his  fiercer  days^  before  he  had  sown  hia 
wild  rocks ;  and  the  Sirens,  and  Scyila  and  Charybdis ;  and  Ovid,  and  ALpheus 
and  Arethusa,  and  Proserpina,  and  the  Yale  of  Enna — ^names  which  bring  before 
us  whatever  is  blue  in  skies,  and  beautiful  in  fiowers  or  in  fiction. 

Then  Pindar  and  Plato,  and  Archimedes  (who  made  enchantments  real)  and 
CJiccro  (who  discovered  his  tomb),  and  the  Arabs  with  their  architecture,  and 
the  Normans  with  their  gentlemen,  who  weie  to  found  a  sovereignty,  tuid  the 

*  A  Jar  of  Honey  &om  Mount  Hybla.    AiMwo^'9  Magamnet  vols.  v.  and  vi. 
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beoatifiil  siorj  of  "King  Bobert  and  the  Angel,  aad  the  poor  fftUoikt  youttt  Gon- 
ndin,  wiio  kissed  his  iriead^s  decolkied  head  on  the  soaffold,  and  Ihe  ftwiliMi 
Vespefs  (hoiriblj  bo  called),  and  the  true  Sicdlian  yespers,  the  gentle  "  )Li>e 
Mana"  dosing  every  evemng,  as  it  does  still,  in  .peace  instead  of  blood,  and 
ascending  from  blue  seas  into  blue  heavens  out  of  white-sailed  boats.  Item, 
Bellini,  kdA  his  Neapolitan  neighbour  Paesiello.  Item,  the  modem  Theocritus, 
not  undeserydlly  so  called ;  to  wit,  the  Abate  Giovanni  Meli,  possibly  of  GredfiH 
8to0k  hki»elf,  tfor  his  name  k  the  €(nek  as  irell  as  Sicilian  for  honey. 

Item,  eatihqoakes,  vineB>  convents,  palm-tsees,*  malberries,  pomegrtattet, 
idoee,  oitrcms,  crocks,  gardens,  banditti,  pirates,  hxkfjt  furnaces  under  the  aea,  the 
moet  romantic  landscapes  and  ve^tation  above  it,  guitars,  loven,  serenades^ 
and  the  never-to-be4oo-often-mentioned  blue  skies  and  blue  waters,  which  (on 
{he  concentrating  Bdlomon-seal  principle)  appeared  to  be  represented  by  our 
little  blue  jar. 

Ijaath^,  the  sweetness,  the  melancholy,  the  mirth,  the  life,  the  dedth,  thfefburi- 
tive  eviC  ^®  constaiit  good,  the  threatening  Etna  makinf^  every  motnmit  of  filb 
precious,  and  the  moment  of  life  so  precious,  and  breathing  such  a  pure  atmo- 
sphere as  to  enable  fear  itself  to  laugh  -at-nnay,  io  love  the  threatening  Etna, 
and  play  with  it  as  with  a  great  plan^ary  lion  to  wMoh  it  has  liecome  used. 

Item,  the  Papyrus  of  the  ]^^le,  no  longer  in  the*  lower  "portioii  of  tiiftft 
river,  yet  now  growing  at  the  founttdn  where  Alpheus  mingled  his  streams 
with  the  fair  waters  <^  Are&usa. 

Aflter  the  gods,  the  poets  unite  in  giving  to  Sicily  an  aboriginal  race  of 
gisDlB,  who  dwelt  vn  the  mte^w  wA  |^>rokt08  so  eharaetoriatie  <tf  Ibe  iriilndy 
•fed  from  *otit  of  wbidi  UlysBea  4)ad  to  exflrdee  his  oomMied  skill  tttii 
ooorage  to  cajtiicle  his  <impris(med  eompaniotis.  <*  When,'*  says  Palm0!rt» 
with  AnuDi,  one  of  ^  beet  6iciMan  Intomna,  "  we-^peric  of  fkBtftomnl 
Cydlope,  Lesliyi^eB  or  Lotopha^  Aweaiiieflt  inluibitanits  of  ^island, 
it  te  ^ubtfol  wbeither  these  names  deaignatad  people  of  vaiiiooB  niMion*, 
or  merdy^diflbreiit  ooafi^iona  of  tfie  some  peopte.  it  is  eqitdly  itticeitiim 
wbelher  Hie  ahma,  fint  oalled,  ivom  its  trianeiikr  «hape,  Trinaeria,  Urtt 
afterwards odAed  Skama  by  the  Bioani,  icndftMlKr  SIciMa  by  the  SiodK; 
ffOOd  it  isa  q«e^on  whethcrr  these  are  any  hut  difimnt  tippeliatioift  <feir 
tke  aame  people.  Some  Immb  of  tr«&  Hjhere  may  h«^  been  in  ihe  i^iy 
that  the  oxen  of  i^e  Saa  paslareA  m  libe  lieh  Md«  of  MilaMo;  'Mt 
Baphais  m^eoHni  pastoral  poetry ;  Polypheams  and  Anstasas  taogfat  ikBb 
oaMrialioa  of  Ae  olive;  liiat  Dadahv  was  a  g^reat  arohitettt  and  acdpMv 
tad  4hat  Herooiea  landed  on  the  iahrod  and  ereoted  tOtaplcB.*' 

Aaiong  ao  annywiyl^al  itories,^aoaae  idea  mi^  he  formed  of  llhe«irlv 
state  of  Sicily.  The  Sicaai,  or  Sicaiiiatia,  ovigiaaoty  ^tam  Spain,  accord- 
ing to  Oionysias  fiailicanias»QnnB  (1.  i.  p.  17),  and  at  fint  sheplheidi, 
gtfldaally  aegmred  'soaae  of  tthe  arts  of  eivihsation,  and  eredfeed  okiee : 

Cyclopia  regna 
Vomerc  vertenmt  pnrnum  nova  rura  Sicani, 
l^yrone  misit  popnlos, 

*  The  dwaif  ian-palm  {Chamaropa  TtwntUs),  the  only  European  pidm,  is  indi- 
genous to  Bicfly.    Buias  Italicus  notices  it  0.3dV.T.  200): 

**  Nectareis  vocat  ad  certamen  Hymetton 
Andtt  ISybla  ftrris,  pafanas^e  arbosta  B^te;" 

«s  does  also  tlrgfl  (JBln.  iB.  r.  705),  StQl  inore  significant^,  in  connexion  WiA 
■WHuai^  ae^  tkijaoca ; 

**  Ts^tft'Stttta  fi&(|ttb  ventls,  pahnosa  Beutftti.* 
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lays  Siliof  Italfcus  (1*  ^dy.  v.  83).  Odi«r  nationfl,  attracted  by  the  toQ 
and  climate,  gradually  rimted  the  bland.  Such  were  the  Cretans,  under 
their  king  Minos,  who  came  over  in  pursuit  of  Daedalus,  and  being  at 
first  received  with  hospitality  by  Cocalus,  was  treacherously  stifled  in  the 
sulphur-baths  of  Selinus,  while  his  followers,  their  ships  being  burned, 
were  obliged  to  remain  in  the  island.  The  wandering  Trojans  are  also 
said  to  have  founded  a  city  upon  Mount  Eryz,  now  Mount  St.  Juliano, 
yisited  by  JSneas  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  whence,  after  the  death  of 
his  £Either  Anchises,  he  repaired  to  Italy.  The  Phoenicians  also  established 
several  maritime  colonies,  as  at  Palermo,  Trapani,  and  other  spots  on  the 
coast  The  Siculi,  as  many  believe,  of  Pelasgian  origin,  also  crossed  the 
Straits  of  Messina  in  great  numbers,  and  obtained  a  permanent  foodng 
on  the  island.  Silius  Italicus,  who  briugs  the  Sicanians  from  the  Pyre- 
nees, brings  (1.  xiv.  v.  37)  the  Siculi,  or  Sicilians,  and  the  Lestrygones, 
from  Italy : 

Mox  Li^nim  pubes,  Siculo  dactore  novavit 

Possessis  bello  mutata  vocabula  regnis ; 

and  at  verse  127, 

Prima  Leontinos  vastanmt  proslia  campos, 
Regnatam  duro  quondam  L»strygone  terram. 

The  Grecian  period  is  the  most  glorious  in  the  Sicilian  annals.  Issuing 
from  the  narrow  confiues  of  the  parent  state  in  quest  of  a  wider  field  of 
action,  the  Greeks  landed  at  different  parts  of  the  island,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  peninsula,  and  founded  so  many  separate  states.  Some 
Athenians,  cast  on  shore  just  below  Taormina,  built  Naxos,  the  earliest 
of  the  Greek  colonies.  The  Corinthians  and  Dorians,  landing  on  the 
island  of  Ortygia,  expelled  the  Siculi,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  Syra- 
cuse, Gela,  Caraerina,  Leontium,  Ag^gentum,  and  Selinunte  speedily 
followed.  The  rude  inhabitants  were  driven  into  the  fiistnesses  of  the 
interior.  Art,  science,  poetry,  all  that  constituted  the  intellectual  culture 
of  the  Greeks,  became  naturalised  in  this  beautiful  island.  Then  arose 
those  noble  temples,  the  ruius  of  which  still  adorn  its  shores.  Emulation 
was  kindled  between  the  different  states,  and  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum 
disputed  the  palm  of  excellence.  Hiero,  king  of  Sjrracuse,  and  Theron, 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  are  both  celebrated  in  the  immortal  poems  of 
rindar  for  their  victories  at  the  Greek  games :  the  former  at  the  Pythian 
and  Olympic,  the  latter  at  the  Olympic  games. 

If  the  lessons  of  history  are  of  any  avail,  Sicily  presented  in  these  days 
of  a  bright  aurora  the  same  germs  of  ruin  which  have  ever  been  fatal  to 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  Greek  colonies,  owing  no  allegiance  to  the 
parent  state,  became  so  many  independent  cities,  each  under  its  own 
domestic  institutions,  and  with  its  own  foreign  alliances.  At  first  popular, 
the  government  speedily  degenerated  into  despotism.  The  supreme  power 
was  artfully  obtained  or  violently  seized  by  the  tyrants,  who  made  it  their 
policy,  as  m  our  times  is  done  upon  a  larger  scale,  '*  to  sow  dissension 
among  the  people,  to  engage  them  in  foreign  wars,  and  by  glorious 
actions  and  splendid  public  works  distract  them  from  the  sense  of  domestic 
slavery."  Such  men  were  Dionysius  the  Elder  of  Syracuse,  and  Perillua 
at  Agrigentum.  Sometimes  the  democracy  would  regain  the  ascendant, 
but  only  by  introducmg  the  spirit  of  foction  to  distract  the  councils  and 
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weaken  the  resources  of  the  state,  and  bring  aboot  the  xeaetion  of  abso* 
lute  despotism. 

The  same  jealous  struggles  for  political  power  that  divided  Greece 
itself  not  only  weakened  the  colonies,  which,  united,  might  haye  consti- 
tuted an  almost  invuberable  state  or  republic,  but  exposed  the  island  to 
the  machinations  of  foreign  enemies.  These  colonies  were  at  the  height 
of  splendour  when  the  Persians,  about  to  iuTade  Greece,  and  fearing  that 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  would  succour  their  parent  states,  instigated  the  Car- 
thaginians to  attack  them.  Carthage,  which  had  loi^  deured  a  pretext 
for  invading  Sicily,  now  found  one  by  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant  of  Mes- 
sina, who,  expelled  his  state,  had  taken  refuge  in  Africa.  Hamilcar,  the 
Carthaginian  chief,  landed  at  Panormus  (Palermo)  with  a  powerful  army, 
but  sharing  the  same  fate  at  the  memorable  Himera  as  the  Persians  did 
at  Salamis,  he  was  glad  to  reconduct  his  warriors  back  to  their  own 
burning  shores. 

The  Sicilians,  in  the  mean  time,  cooped  up  in  the  interior,  and  pressed 
upon  by  the  advancing  Greeks,  long  preserved  a  certain  rude  inde- 
pendence, till  subdued  by  the  Syracusans,  whose  dominant  power  became 
for  the  time  being  the  salvation  of  Hellenic  Sicily.  For  ever  at  variance 
among  themselves,  the  Carthaginians,  anxious  to  wash  out  the  disgrace 
of  Himera,  again  invaded  the  island  under  the  pretext  of  assisting  the 
Segestans  against  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  the  Selinuntes. 
Seununte  was  destroyed,  Agrigentum  besieged  and  taken,  and  the  whole 
of  Sicily  seemed  about  to  fall  under  the  Carthaginian  sway,  when 
Dionysins  came  to  the  rescue,  and,  after  a  long  struggle,  succeeded  in 
expelling  the  invaders  from  the  Sicilian  soil. 

Upon  another  occasion  Agathocles  was  equally  successful,  but  upon  a 
third  recurrence  of  these  persevering  assaults  of  a  foreign  power,  the 
Syracusans  were  obliged  to  seek  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus,  ELing  of 
Epirus,  who  rescued  Panormus  from  their  hands,  but  failed  before 
LUybasum  (Marsala),  at  that  time  the  great  stronghold  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. A  new  element  of  discord  arose  at  this  epoch  in  the  island.  The 
Campanians,  who  had  aided  in  the  war  against  Carthage,  seized  upon 
Messina,  and  founded  a  so-called  Mamertine  state  or  republic.  Hiero, 
however,  raising  an  army,  defeated  the  Mamertines,  and  was  in  conse- 

auence  saluted  Bang  of  Syracuse  by  the  grateful  citizens.  This  elect  of 
be  people  raised  Syracuse  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory  it  had  ever 
attained.  His  court  was  the  resort  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  Greece ; 
Theocritus,  Bion,  Moschus,  and  Archimedes  were  amongst  its  ornaments. 
The  latter  name  alone  would  suffice  as  a  proof  to  what  eminence  the  arta 
had  attained,  but  the  magnificent  ship  presented  by  Hiero  to  Ptolemy, 
King  of  Egypt,  in  which  all  the  resources  of  the  mechanical  and 
ornamental  arts  were  combined,  may  be  also  cited. 

The  glory  of  Syracuse  expired  with  the  life  of  one  man.  Afber  the 
death  of  Hiero,  anarchy  resumed  its  sway,  and  the  island,  divided  and 
unable  to  maintain  her  independence,  became  the  prize  for  which  her  more 
powerful  neighbours  contended.  An  incident  in  the  history  of  Syracusan 
domination,  narrated  at  length  by  Thucydides,  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  It 
relates  to  the  intervention  of  the  Athenians  under  Alcibiades  and  ^iciaf 
in  favour  of  the  Segestans,  and  the  successful  co-operation  with  the 
Lacedemonians,  under  Gylippos,  with  the  Syracusans,  and  by  which  the 
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AAwiiOTH  lAiMitely  fli^anenoMl  one  of  the  gteatett  disatterB  Aat  «pf«r 
befel  their  arms  at  a  place  now  supposed  to  be  marked  by  the  pynmid  e( 
La  Fiaata,  near  Cape  Passaro. 

The  Mamerlanes,  sobdaed  hv  the  ^raonsaiu  miAer  Hiero,  eoaglft» 
ux>n  the  death  of  :ilieir  great  cne^  a  finendly  alKaoce  with  Rome,  who 
giadljr  availed  themseWes  of  the  of^iortiiiBty  of  addug  Siofly  to  tiieir 
oonquattBiin  Lcfwer  Italy.  During  die  Ponie  wan,  the  island  and  its 
waters  becane  tlie  thestn  of  Tepeatk(Bd  fights  he^veen  the  vival  powers  of 
Bene  and  Oarthage.  The  latter  ^Moupied  Agriffentttra,  wlucm,  stfker  a 
leogtlieiied  Teeistaooe,  was  wrested  from  then  by  the  Romans..  The 
memowihie  aiege  «Dd  oaptiive  ef  Symouee,  by  Mareellas,  lierminslted  the 
iodapendsaeeief  that  gnat  oMy,  and  £iwily  Ibecame  a  Bamn  promee. 

Abaarbed  k  the  gaeat  Roman  Enq>ae,  the  wealth  <and  pieapeiity^ 
this  famnaed  island  beeane  vnfortanattely  a  sonroe  of  ««iL  The  <e«pMlity 
of  the  rulers  was  excited,  and  the  exactions  of  Verres,  deooonoed  by 
Cioero,  show  to  what  'malpractioes  the  provinces  were  •sntjected,  wlnlst 
the  eemSe  wan  attest  the  deplorable  atate  iin  which  a  portion  *of  tiie 
iifaaid  was  f^aced  by  the  revbltB  .eaoited  by  vkilenoe  anaong  the  labeoring 


«Aa  the  Boman  Empire  dedioed,  Swiiy  declined  with  it.  Onialhai'rty, 
which  natives  ibodly  believe  was  iartroduoed  by  St.  Panl  himself,  was 
established,  and  the  SsoiHan  cities  gradually  became  so  many  vpiaoopfll 
aaes.  The  diM>rdet8  wrought  over  aM  Itahr  by  ikt  baibarian  imiptioBB 
spaead  their  ban^ul  inflnence  even  to  Sicily.  The  Vaadak,  and  after* 
waodb  the  Kjiotha,  laTaged  the  island,  but  afior  the  deatii  «f  TheedosiuB, 
Sicily  fell  in  the  division  of  empire  to  the  Greduu  BeKsarias  was  4e- 
spatohed  by  Justinian  to  the  rescue ;  but  tiw  H^aautine  empercn  held 
the  sc^ytre  with  feebAe  and  pieoarions  ew«y,  and  Stsabo  spei^  in  dieir 
time  id  SfaxoB,  Megara,  Himeca,  •Gela,  GkdlipoHs,  Sdimnte,  and  othen^vi 
nmnd  and  deserted  plaoes. 

The  Arabs,  fired  by  reKgious  entfaasiasm,  iuiving  extended  their 
tnumpbs  along  the  shores  of  Africa,  were  invited  to  Ae  conquest  •of 
Sicify  by  the  same  internal  dassensioa  which  had  ao  often  introduoed « 
iaemgn  foe.  Euphemhw,  general  «f  the  %aantine  foroes,  had  stolen  a 
beantiful  nan  from  iisr  cloister,  and  being  condemned  to  an  ignominiaaB 
punishment,  fled  into  Africa,  and  treacherously  instigated  the  Ifiiliaai 
madans  to  invade  the  island.*  The  Saracens  lamied  tn  a^d.  650.  Syracnaa 
was  •defended  widi  heaoie  ralour,  and  did  not  fall  until  its  inhdbitants  haA 
devouaed  all  the  domertic  animaJs,  had  been  reduced  even  to  the  Asah  df 
the  dead  bodice,  and  that  plague  had  united  widi  famine  to  bres^  down 
their  indomitable  courage.  liie  city  was  delivered  up  to  flames  and 
piUage ;  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  that  survived  a  ten  monA/ 
siege  were  put  to  death,  the  vast  were  sold  as  slaves  and  transported  into 
Amca.  Syimouse  became,  with  tim  other  great  dties  of  Sicily,  the  seat 
of  an  Arab  endry  but  nigh  two  centuries  elapsod  before  the  whole  of  the 
isknd  became  subject  of  the  Mussulmans.  With  the  Arabs,  however,  the 
same  auperficial  civilisiition,  the  same  arts  and  sciences,  the  aame  asohi* 
tectore  and  husbandry  which  adorned  the  Moorish  kingdom  in  Spain, 
\  inmq>haatod  toasoilao  lesscei^genialto  their  devel^mcnt.  CettOBi 
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iHoaglit  bf  tbem  htmi  Ae  BMb  of  S^nrui;  iihe  BugHF^one,  met  irHh  fcv 
the  first  Crasaden  on  the  plans  of  TnpoK,  aod  wkiek  the  Anfaiiuttaralisea 
mi  the  hrisAe  soil  of  their  now  conqveet ;  ihe  numoa-piodiKnng  Mh ;  audi 
hstfyf  Ae  pi6taohu>4ree,  all  date  from  the  epodi  of  Saraoeme  oocopvtioB. 
h  is  pfobablj  to  thie  epoch  ikmt  we  nnist  wso  date  the  introduetioii  from 
tbe  Nile,  by  eome  An^o^Egyptiao  emir,  of  the  papyrui.  B«t  hiteitnl 
dioensioB  preftented  the  Saiacens  from  formii^  a  compact  and  solid  stilto^ 
and  thus  they  lay  easily  expcsed  to  the  inroa£  of  a  mdk  inrvader. 

«  When  the  J^ormau,'*  writes  Heniy GaDy  Kmglit,^  "first  made  their 
nppeavsBceui  the  sooth  of  Italy,  ^he  gtcator  yart  of -what  had  eons1^wt<4 
the  Bomsm  Empiie  ws»  in  Iniat  di^nted  and  msettled  sMe  whUl 
eaftbles  the  stfoi^  'lumd  to  map  at  and  Teach  mnythiog.  The  scenes  d( 
leal  life,  at  thsft  tima^  Feseamed  those  of  m  metodmni^  theatre,  in  wineh 
iaoidoots  the  most-  improbaye  dir^afy  Hhe  piece,  and  personages  ihb 
least  ei|>ectsd  figure  en  ihe  stage. 

''  Italy,  which  had  been  on  the  point  of  hacomi«g  oae  vnited  Inngdom 
under  the  Lombavd  sceptre^  -was  again,  and  for^evor  (?),  shsttered  and 
divided  by  the  ipoMciir  of  4fhe  Lateraa.  The  popes,  .poPoeiTing  that,  imdflr 
mndirtnrbed  icings  of  Italy,  the  snooessoro  of  St  Peter  "woM  hooottO 
little  more  than  bisliofM  of  Renss,  offiared  the  ompire  of  the  Westta 
stiRajngacB  powerM  eneiig^  to  breidc  down  tiie  Lombard  dominion ;  bift 
these  foreign  lords,  when  ahaent,  -conld  not  <restrain  diasrder,  and  when 
they  crossed  the  Alps,  aftore  than  onoe  ^w¥9  ike  fiopes  reason  1n>  repent  of 
haying  delivered  themselves  into  their  hands." 

Tradition  relates  ihst  sn  4he  year  i061,  the  Emir  of  Marmo,  Ibn 
el  ThaaimnDl^  ordesod,  m  afit  of  al^ger  mid  draalcennsss,  that  tbe feins 
of  iiie  wifs  Maimuna  shouU  be  opened,  liaimia,  fasntng  inray,  waa 
BMFod  by  her  -son,  and  ts[king  Mifcige  -with  her  farod»r,  the  latter  raised 
an  avmy  and  defeated  Ibn  el  ThammmuL  This  chiei^  to  vsrenge  Ima^ 
sel^ -called  inthe^  of  the  Nocmans;  whereapon  Boger^  Yt  thsft  tiabe  ift 
Meiito,  oame  one  ovening  to  the  tent  of  Ae  Arab  ^omsr,  >who  had  pH^ 
iMeA  him  with  o  se^itie  ny  e|^ing  the  gates  mi  Siofly  lo  hhn.t 

Cialfy  Knigfct,  ho^evsl^  4nues  the  Immans  after  Makfeerra  taad  I«o 
Qtitionsis,  kam  their  first  Jandingin  Italy  on  their  vetum  from  fteOsv* 
gadea,  till  invited  hy  Jianiaees^  tSe  £ys«ntiBe  general,  to  nid  in  empMisf 
the  Saracens  froBi4Bieily«  Tkey  wanted  «t  one  iMse  vnder  WJiKam  Bria 
ie  For  against  iheAiiahs,sftanOther>igainst«heGieeks,asidfinaHy,  Cmmt 
Boger  was  pevsom^  invited  by  Ben  d  Thennah,  as  the  eaoir  is  called  m 
Knight's  pagos,  and  also  hy  the  Messinese,  to  ihe  conqoest  of  Simly* 
'' Even,"  says  £aitlett,  ^'asafagMve  Gseek had  invited  (^  Saracens  to 
invade  Sidly,  so  did  a  Saracen  chis^  depnved  of  ins  goirennnent,  eneoo* 
ra|^  «  Norman  to  wrest  the  ashoid  from  his  ooimtrymen.  Boger  crossed 
the  Straits  of  Mcesina.,  defeated  the  Muhammadans  in  several  bstth% 
and  finally  edbdoed  the  entise  island*  flis  fSallow^adventtirers  saluted 
him  Mng;  and  thns  the  yoang  haight,  vrbe  had  left  Normandy  with  no 
possession  but  his  vword,  was  -crowned  at  Iklermo,  like  finstmonarch  iriio 
Imd  oipor  ruled  over  tfie  whole  of  Sicily.'' 

When  the  l^«nDan%  Palmeri  observes,  oobm  into  inssassion  of  the 

•  *rhe  Kormans  in  Sicily.    Bv  Henry  Gaily  Knight. 

t  itineraire  AescrtiiftK;  historique  dt  artisti^toe  de  lltalie  et  delaBldle.   Ttt 
A  J.  Da  Fays.    F.  722. 
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idand  in  the  eleventh  century,  tiiey  found  it  inhabited  by  men  of  dif- 
ferent origin,  each  haying  their  respectiTe  laws,  language,  religi&npnan- 
ners,  and  customs.  Besides  the  aborigines,  there  was  a  remnant  of 
Greeks,  moreover  Lombards,  Saracens  in  great  numbers,  also  Jews,  to 
whom  were  now  added  the  Romans  themselves.  The  Saracens  had  left 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  in  possession  of  their  respective  rights — a 
sagacious  and  liberal  policy  confirmed  by  the  Norman  conqueror.  His 
kingdom  was  administered  with  wisdom  and  energy.  He  carried  his 
arms  into  Africa,  and  waged  war  with  the  Byzantine  emperor.  The 
feudal  system  was  established,  parliament  called  together,  and  Sicily,  so 
long  weakened  by  division,  became  for  the  first  time  a  united  and  a 
powerful  state,  but  at  the  same  time  that  a  spirit  of  toleration  so  cre- 
ditable to  the  eleventh  century  was  manifested — that  coins  were  struck 
with  the  emblems  of  Christianity  and  of  Islamism  united,  that  edicts  were 
published  in  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  and  Norman-Frencb,  that  the  Saracens 
were  enrolled  in  battalions,  and  that  the  conquerors  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  Noel  des  Vergei^  were  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  con- 
quered, a  pre-eminenUy  intelligent  race,  whose  industrial  resources,  taste 
for  science,  arts,  and  poetry,  placed  them  at  the  head  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity— a  new  order  of  things,  founded  on  the  feudal  system,  was  in- 
augurated in  Sicily.  The  country  was  covered  with  fortresses  and  con- 
vents. The  nobility  and  the  clergy  constituted,  as  it  were,  a  nation 
within  a  nation,  and  the  people,  oppressed  by  the  barons,  were  reduced 
to  a  condition  of  harsh  servitude. 

The  domination  of  the  Normans  had  soon  to  give  way  to  that  of 
Germany.  William  the  Good,  and  his  able  minister,  Walter  Ofamilio, 
an  Englishman  of  humble  birth,  exalted  the  dignity  of  the  crown  and 
the  honour  of  the  Sicilian  name  ;  but  William  IL,  having  no  children, 
united  Constantia,  his  father's  sister,  to  Henry,  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  exacted  from  the  barons  an  oath  of  allegiance. 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  had,  in  the  anger  of  the  moment,  stormed  Mes- 
ona  and  planted  his  standard  upon  its  walls ;  Tancred,  the  elect  of  the 
people,  had  died  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  when  Henry  re- 
duced Sicily  and  was  crowned  at  Palermo.  Frederick  IL,  who  succeeded 
to  Henry,  revised  the  Norman  code,  and,  to  diminbh  the  excessive  power 
of  the  barons,  abolished  their  privilege  of  private  jurisdiction,  and  com- 
pelled their  submission  to  the  laws.  He  also  introduced  a  system  of 
popular  representation  at  the  same  time  that  he  pronounced  the  absolute 
independence  and  unity  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom.  And  thus  the  consti« 
tution  founded  by  King  Roger,  amended  by  this  illustrious  man,  be- 
came the  sure  and  indefeasible  charter  of  the  liberties  of  Sicily. 

The  liberal  policy  of  Frederick,  maintained  by  his  son  and  successor, 
Manfred,  was  so  odious  to  the  Pope,  that  he  fomented  a  general  crusade 
against  the  Sicilian  monarch  as  the  patron  of  Saracens  and  the  enemy  of 
the  Church,  and  he  arrogated  to  himself  the  power  of  giving  away  the 
crown  to  Charles,  Duke  of  Anjou  and  Provence.  Manfred  was  slain 
defending  his  rights,  and  thus  came  to  an  end  the  Norman  line,  as  brief 
as  it  was  brilliant,  but  leaving  behind,  both  in  the  institutions  and  monu- 
ments of  Sicily,  magnificent  memorials  of  what  it  once  had  been.  Cor- 
radino,  son  and  heir  of  Conrad  IV.,  was  made  prisoner,  and  *'  the  unfor- 
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tunate  boy  of  sixteen"  was  put  to  death  on  the  Plana  del  Carmine  at 
Naples,  10  the  presence  of  Charies  of  Anjoa  and  of  his  tiger-hearted 
wife  Beatrice. 

Tbe  Sicilians  sank,  helpless  and  hapless,  beneath  the  yoke  of  the 
Ereodi.  Charies  gaye  np  the  island  to  the  maladministration  of  liente- 
nsots,  who  cmdied  die  wretdied  inhabitants  beneath  a  load  of  taxes,  and 

Zressed  them  with  the  direst  extremity  of  feudal  licenee.  The  result  was 
b  the  Angevin  domination  was  briefer  in  the  island  than  eren  any  of 
its  predecessors.  The  people  were  driven  to  despair.  A  conspiracy  was 
set  on  foot  by  John  of  Procida,  a  proscribed  adherent  to  the  House  of 
Suabia,  and  it  exploded  in  the  terrible  Sicilian  Vespers.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  write  in  the  present  day  of  this  dreadful  massacre  as  an  acddent. 
r '*  This  massacre  of  the  French/'  writes  M.  Du  Pays,  "  has  been  attributed 
to  a  vast  conspiracy  fomented  by  John  of  Procida.  M.  Amari,  who  has 
devoted  a  work  written  with  a  conscientious  erudition,  has  proved,  ac« 
cording  to  M.  Noel  des  Vergers,  that,  if  there  was  a  conspinunr,  the 
bloody  episode  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  was  totally  independent  of  it.'' 

This  16  going  too  far.  *'  The  mine/'  said  Gibbon  long  ago,  **  was 
prepared  with  deep  and  dangerous  artifice;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  instant  explosion  at  Palermo  were  the  effect  of  accident  or 
design."  All  that  Amari  proves  is  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  and  a 
massacre;  that  the  massacre  had  its  origin  unexpectedly  and  unpre- 
meditately  independent  of  the  conspiracy,  but  the  conspinunr  gave  to  it 
its  tone.  It  was,  as  fiartlett  says,  *^  one  of  those  fearful  eomlitions  of 
Southern  passion,  provoked  by  a  long  course  of  cruel  outrage,  when  men's 
nunds  are  in  that  state  of  excitement  that  a  single  incident,  falling  like 
a  spark  upon  a  train  ali'eady  prepared,  may  occasion  the  most  terrible 
conyulsioQ.  Not  a  Frenchman  was  left  alive  except  William  de  Porcelet, 
whose  exemplary  virtues  obtamed  his  immunity  even  in  the  hour  of 
dreadful  retribution." 

*^  Four  se  soustraire  k  la  vengeance  de  Charles  d'Anjou,  la  Sicile  se 
donna  ik  Pierre  d'Aragon,"  writes  M.  du  Pays,  and  it  is  writing  history 
with  a  "  yengeance."j!^  Charles  determmed  to  wreak  a  deep  and  a^^ 
bloody  revenge  upon  the  Sicilians  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  inhabitants 
of  Messina,  upon  which  devoted  city  the  fury  of  the  storm  first  fell, 
stimulated  by  the  heroism  of  Alaimo,  their  governor,  defended  the  city 
with  the  energy  of  despair ;  and  if  their  spirits  flagged  for  a  moment  in 
ihe  conflict,  they  were  rekindled  by  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  women, 
who  laboured  at  the  ramparts,  and  struggled  with  the  besiegers  as  they 
attained  the  parapets.  The  French  were  repulsed  at  every  point,  and 
Charles  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege  and  give  orders  to  retreat.  But 
even  then  the  whole  French  fleet  was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the 
forces  of  Roger  de  Loria,  the  Catalan  admiral,  and  Charles,  baffled  and 
enraged,  was  compelled  to  flee  abruptiy  into  Calabria. 

It  was  only  then  that  the  Sicilian  parliament  called  Peter  of  Aragon, 
who  had  married  Constantia,  daughter  of  Manured,  to  the  throne.  James, 
the  successor  of  Peter,  treacherously  made  over  his  rights  in  the  king- 
dom to  the  detested  Angevins,  but  the  Sicilians  revolting,  called  in  the 
Infant  Frederick,  of  whom  they  obtained  further  concessions.  The 
statutes  of  this  reign  are  regarded  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  Sidly.     The 
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lonwiiidi  sdbskliet  could  be  gfMtod  •wen  TigonHisJj 'ddhie^ 

ftad  popobr  leprewntelioiiy  annaRl  ^Mudiamenti,  mid  responnbilkjr  i 
ministers  were  secured. 

The  Aragoiiese  Tilled  in  Sioily  tiU  itke  yetr  1^)6,  when  PerdinAnd 
Ae  CatihoUc  afaeorbed  ^Ihe  dynasty,  aid  with  it  «he  •isknd,  which  becttm 
ft  £ef  of  i;he  Grown  of  Spttn.  Too  weak,  wnidst  the-gfraot  monardhiai 
of  iQodeni  Europe,  to  stftod  in  onuMted  strength,  Sioidy  bae  sneo 
lieaii  too  fse^peiitfy  tke  paesiTO  obieet  of  f orei^  ammgements  to  oecuM 
the  ^  halanef  of  power/'  and  in  whieh  Dngland  «ai<iy  took  a^oooapioaoai 


It  was  thiu  thflBt,after  the  war  cf  the  Spaavh  auooeBsioti,  irhioh  4or- 
anaated  in  the  petwiaaent  aooeanon  of  Ihe  Freooh  Bowbons  to  the 
Momi  «of  Spam,  it  was  by  the  express  ioterfeveaeeof  Engfland  lAiat  Sicily, 
wUoh  ^11  then  had  foiaoed  part  of  the  Spanish  voydlty,  wwB<eeded  to  the 
House  of'SaToy .  Owing,  howerer  to  the  iioeliltly  of  the  Pope,  the  «wi^ 
of  Vietor  .AaukdeaB*— Vtotor  Emaianuel%  pi^deoessor — was  Tery  4iriet 
At  the  epoch  of  his  eoronation,  in  1713^  Victor  found  an  c^ven  quannd 
hetween  Choroh  and  fitate  in  his  new  Mand  kingdom. 

Theae  had  been  in  that  island,  ainoe  i098, «  magistivey  known  as  the 
*^  Tkibnnal  df  tiie  Monaroii^"  (which  took  oognisaiiee  «of  eocJosiaJtieai 
aflaiwj  and  enjoyed  the  supremacy  om«r  all  other  olerioal  juiMictioii.  Il 
was  an  old  primlege  giaated  by  rope  Urban  li.  to  Rog^>  ^e  Nomttn 
fbander  of  vm  etete,  in  remuneration  lor  his  exortioM  in  ^sseoiiig  tiisit 
island  from  the  Sanoens.  la  eonseqyeooe  of  eoase  worthless  dispute,  the 
Bishop  of  Lipari  had,  oa  17U,  ohaUenged  the  audiority  of  the  tribcmid, 
and  had  been  sSMited  in  his  rebellion  by  seveml  of  <fais  fellow-prelate^ 
and  by  the  poatiff  himaelfl  The  Pepe,  ClemeDt  XI^  one  of  the  most 
siiwgaul  diat  over  sattm  the  Bmaaa  'chaie,  deemed  tiie  aoeesi^on  of 
Victor — the  mler  of  a  oomparatFrdy  soall  atate  la  fit  ^ppoitantty  to 
reassert  the  riehts  of  the  Holy  See,  alienated  by  ki»  predeoosseii. 
Urban  11^  and  declared  the  grant  of  (das  latter  «o  be  nuU  sttd  void. 
The  parties  wanned  in  the  contest  in  proportion  to  tiie  iwterest  'OhI 
aa^aotation  it  aiooeed  throagfaovt  JQarope.  The  Pope  hod  the  tslsftd 
■ttdar  the  ban  of  the  <}hurch,  and  the  bolls,  of  which  the  iskig  tod 


{(■hidden  the  publication  nnder  the  faeaiMt  penshies,  were  snngglod  ia^ 
concealed  in  Jfty  wino-bettles^  and  ekadestineiy  etnck  to  die  doors  ^ 
the  ohorches.* 

The  Piedmontteee  king  had,  howeiiet,  the  ^mnrage  to  contenm  the 
Pope's  rage.  He  proscribed,  masoned,  and  banished  monks  and  >nmis» 
priesti  and  laymen,  idi  aHke,  -who  sided  with  the  pontifi^  or  obe]^  Ms 
decrees  -of  ezoomatnnisation  and  interdict  Unfoitonsteik,  iiowe^eis 
Tictor  Anmdoas  had  <qnai»ris  of  ins  own  to  fight  oat  with  Rome  in  ids 
hereditai7  states.  He  was  obliged  to  wmt  Sicily  ia  September,  1714, 
scarcely  a  year  after  his  firA  landing  at  raienno,  and  he  loft  the  gcwem^ 
meat  in  ^e  hands  df  liaffsi,  the  viceroy,  who  held  his  grewnd  ogamst 
Berne  with  great  ■firmness,  tiJI,  in  1718,  the  iriand  was  iavadtd  h^  ^kn 
flpaniandi,  and  made  orerto  the  emperor  in  172(1.  ThU  latter  tAHained 
a^OHfdote  yictoiy  over  the  Pope  in  Ms  &ial  sairangCMMait  'cf  l72S.t 


•  BQ9ta,Btoitadltalia,^!n6. 

t  History  of  Piedmont.    By  Antonio  QsUenga.    VoL  ilL  pp.  166, 1 67. 
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Skdly  did  Dot»  Iiowever,  i»maiiu  long  under  Amtriaii  domiiMiftion.  Lt 
1735  it  passed^  together  with  Naples,  under  the  rule  of  the  new  fiourben 
dynasty  oi  Spain,  in  the  pecBon  of  Don  Cados,  the  son.  of  the  Spmidi 
monarch  Philip  V. 

Daring  the  wan  of  the  Fsuiah  E8«>latio%  it  was  the  iaflaeiioe  o€ 
England,  "  the  aelf-constituted  chanpion  of  the  Boi^Kms  all  over  E»- 
npe^"  that  preserved  Sicily  to  the  repreeentatlve  o£  this  line>  FerdU 
naad  IV. ;  first  in  1799,  whea  tfke  troops  of  the  Frenck  lepuhlie  m^ 
YBdei  Naples,  and.  afterwards,  in,  1806,  wlien'  NapoUon  made  Naplei  • 
snbsidiani:  kingdom.  At  this  period  England,,  seeing  the  Contkieiit 
oyemm.  by  the  Fnench,  entered  mto  a  closer  alliance  with,  the  Kisf^  e(* 
Naples,  with  a  view  to  check  iheir  further  pi ogftsiy,  and  to-  pwaor^e 
SicUy  from  their  gram..  She  agDted,  therefim^  ia  meintaia  an  amgK  ia 
the  island,  and  fimiisby.  beffldes,  a^  considerahle  anbody  to«  the  Neapoutao 
govenunent. 

The  French,  under  Championnet,  worked  thsr  way  not  the  kfs  soop 
cessfully  to  Naples.  The  Parthenopean  repuUia  waa  pmelaimed,  and  on 
ihe  night  of  the  23rd  of  December  Lord  Nelsoa  brought  off  tiie  royal 
fiunily  to  Palermo.  SicHy  was  now  occupied  by  aa  English  £»ree^  and 
the  king  remaned  there  until  the*  treaty  of  Amiimfl^  waen  h»  Betornad 
to  Nictples.  On  the  renewal  of  hostilities,,  die  French  adraacedialo  tht 
peninsula,  Mucat  became  King  of  Naplei^  and  Fecdinaad  was  agffia 
obGged  to  seek  a  safe-  asylum  in  Sicily,  oader  iha  pretaotioo  ef  th* 
English. 

The  Sicilian  parBament,  aa  constituted  bythe  Necmaas,.  wa*  eomfoaed 
at  first  of  the  representatives  of  only-  two  psLrileged  dasaes^  the  brmema 
mUitare  and  the  braecio  ecelesiastico.  In  I240y  tha  nepreaeotatiYea  et 
the  people  were  superadded,  under  the  bead  of  bvaocio  donumials.  Fa»» 
duLand  haTing,  upon  taking  refugjB  in  Sicij,  imposed  aa  ai^Mtiiaay  taa^ 
tha  parliament  protested  against  the  act  as  being  unconatitntional,  wltoaa 
upon  the  king  replied  by  puttmg  ceitaiii  patriotia  barons  ia  priacnL  Tha 
parliament  appealed  in  ihese  atcaits  to  tha  Eng^iah^  who  aoold  not  d» 
otherwise  tfaaa  uphold  the  pnnciplea  of  conafcitntienal  feeedom*.  Lord 
William  Bentinck  was  sent,  to  demand  the  ahaUtioB  of  the  tax.  and  tha 
release  of  the  barons.  As  the  court  pcoved  xafeaotocy,,  the  British  eaimi 
marched  the  English  troopa  on  Palermc^  and  obliged  tha  Idag  to  aUi^ 
cate,  leaving  him  the  title,,  but  appointing  the  pciace  hia  sod  ai  hia  aoi^ 
stitute.  The  English  minister  also  set  to  work  la remoddl  dieeoaatita*^ 
tion  after  that  of  Eno'land^  electing  two  chambeESr  the  kgialative  funa^ 
tions  to  reside  in  uie  parliament,  the  azeeulave  power  in  tha  Idng^ 
Feudal  privileges  and  baronial  jniisdictiony  so  long  tha  eurse  af  Sieiljv 
were  abandoned.  The  taxes  were  to  be  voted  by  parliamenl  Conat^ 
tntional  freedom  does  not  appear,  however,  ta  be  amted  to  all  people  and 
all  climates.  The  Sicilian  parliament  was  soon  roit  aanader  by  motions^ 
which  coalesced  to  overwhelm  it,  and  public  buaineas  came  to  a  staad-stilL 
Add  to  this,  that,  to  use  the  words  of  a  French  writev,  '^  ibe  king  waa 
seeking  an  occasion  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Sentiaak,,  the  real  long  9i 
Sicily."  The  opportunity  soon  preseirted  itself  in  tha  fedl  of  Murat  Oa 
the  8th  of  December,  1816^  appeared  aa  edict,  w^esflin  the  Ring  of 
Naples  declared  that  Sicily  having  beea  inoorposated  with  hia  othar 
domimons  bj  the  Congress  ol  Vienna,,  ha  should  hjprefiirth  aasimie  tha< 
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title  of  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Thus  (says  Bartlett),  hy  a  single 
stroke  of  the  pen  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  island  were  laid  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  a  despot ;  or,  according  to  Du  Fays,  "  he  broke  the  Sicilian 
parliament,  and  annulled  the  constitution  of  1812,  which  had  become 
the  gospel  of  Sicilian  policy."  True,  indeed,  stipulation  was  made  that 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Sicilians  should  be  respected ;  but  having 
no  longer  the  formal  guarantee  of  England,  such  promises  were  speedily 
forgotten,  and  the  reign  of  absolutism  recommenced.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  indignant  protestations  were  made  in  parliament  by  Lord  William 
Bentinck  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  against  the  gross  inconsistency  of 
virtually  abandoning  a  people  whose  affairs  we  had  so  lately  shaped  after 
our  own  will.  But  the  temporary  failure  of  the  experiment  was  unfor- 
tunately obvious,  and  the  Sicilian  parliament,  which,  indeed,  had  never 
taken,  practically,  any  active  share  in  the  general  government  of  the 
island,  was  contemptuously  decried  by  Lord  Castlereagh  as,  in  fact,  a 
mere  political  nullity,  existing  only  in  name. 

In  I8I69  Ferdinand  further  exasperated  the  Sicilians  by  declaring  the 
island  to  be  a  mere  province  of  Naples ;  and  this  discontent  was  aug- 
mented by  the  conscription  and  stamp  acts,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolution  at  Naples,  in  1820,  the  Falcnnitans  also  took  up  arms. 
The  policy  pursued  by  tiie  Bourbons  upon  that  occasion  was  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  tney  are  adopting  at  the  present  crisis.  It  will  re- 
main to  be  seen  whether  vrith  similar  success.  Whenever  years  of  mis- 
rule, tyranny,  and  oppression  bring  about  an  inevitable  rising,  the  stereo- 
typed order  of  proceeding  is  to  concede  for  the  moment  any  reforms 
extorted  by  fear,  and,  notwithstanding  the  most  solemn  oaths,  revoke 
them  as  soon  as  government  has  again  obtiuned  the  ascendancy,  no 
matter  how  solemnly  the  monarch  may  have  promised — no  matter  if  he 
have  invoked  the  witness  of  the  Almighty  to  the  fidelity  of  his  contract ; 
the  devilish  casuistry  of  Jesuitism  can  always  find  a  means  of  escape,  by 
suggesting  that  oaths  made  to  rebellious  subjects,  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity,  have  no  obligation  for  a  king  who  rules  by  divine  right  alone. 

On  this  occasion  the  king  proclaimed  for  the  Neapolitans  a  popular 
constitution  upon  the  model  of  that  in  Spain.  The  democratic  party  at 
Palermo,  demanding  the  same  constitution,  almost  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence of  Naples.  General  Fepe  was  sent  to  suppress  the  revolt,  and 
entered  into  a  convention  with  the  rebels  ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  laid 
dovm  their  arms  than  die  king  refused  to  ratify  it,  at  which  Pepe  indig- 
nantly resigned  his  post.  So  at  the  present  crisis  General  Lanza  was 
authorised  to  tender  to  the  Sicilians  a  constitution  and  an  amnesty,  whiqfi 
the  islanders  refusing  contemptuously,  General  Filangieri  was  deputed  to 
make  an  offer  of  a  general  amnesty,  a  separate  government,  and  a  vice- 
roy. History  had,  however,  taught  the  Sicilians  that  no  faith  could  be 
placed  in  the  promises  of  a  priest-ridden  government,  extorted  by  fear, 
and  meant  to  be  broken  even  at  the  very  time  they  are  made. 

Further  attempts  at  acquiring  independence  were  made  in  1831  and 
1837— on  the  occasion  of  the  outburst  of  cholera,  which  committed 
frightful  ravages  among  the  Sicilians.  Catania  hoisted  the  national 
colours,  but  on  the  6th  of  August,  1837,  the  Neapolitan  troops,  led  by 
the  minister  of  police,  Del  Carretto,  obtained  possession  of  the  revolted 
dty,  and  exercised  severe  retribution.     Sicilians  were  excluded  from  all 
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puMc  emplojments ;  even  the  works  that  circnkted  in  Naples  were  in- 
terdicted tiie  island.  Another  deep  source  of  discontent  had  its  origin  in 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Neapolitan  government  to  introduce  into  Sicily 
the  French  Code  Ciril,  which  had  surviyed  in  Naples  the  ephemeral  rule 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  of  Murat.  The  barons  all  leagued  against  this 
ioDoyation. 

A  firesh  reyolt  took  place  at  Messina  in  1847,  and  it  was  suppressed 
only  to  break  out  with  firesh  vehemence  the  next  year.  On  the  king^i 
birUiday,  1848,  Palermo  sent  forth  a  combatant  from  almost  every  house. 
The  convent  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  even  the  Capuchins  distributed 
arms  and  ammunition.  Ten  thousand  peasants  joined  the  populace,  and 
the  Neapolitan  troops,  overpowered,  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  city. 
The  rebels  were  equally  successful  at  Messina  and  at  the  other  large 
towns.  A  provisional  government  was  formed,  headed  by  Ruggiero 
Settimo,  an  officer  of  high  standing,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Serra-di-ntlco, 
distinguished  as  a  scholsur  and  an  antiquary. 

It  happened  that,  at  this  crisis,  Lonl  Minto  was  in  Italy  upon  a  mis- 
sion from  Lord  Falmerston,  to  encourage  and  direct,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  liberal  movements  then  in  progress.  His  mediation  was  earnestly 
requested  both  by  the  King  of  Naples  and  by  the  Sicilians  themselves, 
who  demanded  tne  re-establishment  of  the  constitution  of  1812,  origi- 
nated by  Lord  Benlinck.  Their  feelings  are  well  expressed  in  a  despatch 
from  Lord  Napier  to  the  Foreign  Secretary.  <'  There  is,"  ^  observes, 
^'  a  strong  root  of  separate  nationality  in  Sicily.  The  history  of  that 
country  diverges  in  many  epochs  and  in  many  particulars  from  that  of 
Naples ;  and,  thanks  to  the  protection  and  ascendancy  of  Great  Britain, 
it  did  not  even  in  the  general  catastrophe  fall  under  the  conquest  of  a 
foreign  power,  but  even  preserved  to  its  legitimate  sovereign  who,  by  the 
advice  of  Great  Britain,  confirmed  and  improved  the  ancient  institutions 
of  the  island  in  the  parliament  of  1812.  The  Sicilians  assert  with  pride, 
that  neither  when  attached  to  the  vast  dominion  of  ancient  Spain,  nor 
when  incorporated  with  the  Bourbon  family  after  the  Spanish  line  expired, 
have  they  ever  lost  the  tradition  of  a  national  parliament.  Under  the 
stem  rule  of  Philip  11. — against  the  levelling  arts  of  Charles  III. — they 
maintained  their  baronial  assemblies;  and  when  the  feudal  system  fell, 
those  mediaeval  forms  were  modified  in  a  constitution  still  embodying  the 
aristocratic  principle,  which,  established  under  the  care  of  a  great,  and, 
as  they  fondly  believed,  a  kindred  nation,  was  recognised  by  the  laws  of 
1816,  and  though  arbitrarily  dissolved  and  suspended  ever  sinee,  has  not 
lost  its  legitimate  force,  nor  died  in  the  remembrance  or  the  affections  of 
the  people." 

Under  the  pressure  of  the  moment  the  king  issued  a  new  constitution, 
incorporating  Sicily  and  Naples  in  one  common  parliament.  To  this 
arrangement,  however,  the  Sicilians  would  not  consent,  although  it  was 
warmly  advocated  by  Lord  Palmerston  himself  as  being  most  suitable  to 
the  actual  state  of  Europe.  "  Sicily,"  as  he  well  observed,  "  although  a 
fine  island,  full  of  natural  resources,  and  inhabited  by  a  highly-gifted 
people,  is  nevertheless  not  large  enough  to  be  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world  a  really  independent  country ;  and  were  it  entirely  separated  from 
Ki^les,  it  would  soon  run  the  risk  of  becoming  an  object  of  contest  for 
foi^gn  influence,  and  of  sinking  at  last  into  the  condition  of  satellite  to 
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flome  q£  thft  more  paineifiil:  stakes  of  Eoiope."  A^Hag^  upmt  ikem  io^ 
atructioDS,.  Lord  Minto*  laltoared  i»  veooncile  di#  Sicilian*  to  the  profimd 
OGBBtitution,  at  the  same  time  tMuring  tbo  Neapolkaa  kxagy  tliiUr  diouk) 
they  insist  on  their  oefarate  and  natioDal  pariinnent,  always  pecognised 
hj  Gceat  Bntaia^  it  must  neeessarily  he  conoeded  to  them.  As  tho^ 
Sicilians  were  now  triumphant,  the  kmg,  finding  them  determined  on 
tfaia  head^  promised  coaplianoek.  Un&rtnnaAel j,  a  ^ital  di£Bcalty  still 
semauied^  The  Sieiliansy  awafe  thait  their  lihertiea  never  could  be  safe' 
while  the  island  waa  full  of  Neafolitaa  troops,  demanded  that  they  should 
be  withdrawn ;.  hut  to  this  the  king  refidsed  his  oossent,  not  without  in- 
sinuating that  it  waawith  the  niew  of  ultimately  possessittg  herself  of  tiie^ 
island  that  England  supported  them  in  this<  demand. 

The  Sicilian  pariiamient  had  heenismnmoned  by  the  promional  geyem- 
ment  when  the  French  Bepublic  was  pfockdmed  in  February,  and  came, 
as  Fceneh.  wdierB  avow,  to  precipiiate  erents^  The  Sicilian  parliament 
met  amidst  the  greatest  enthusiasm  of  the  people^  and  solemnly  decreed 
the  depoffition  £rom  the  throne  of  Fer£naad  de  Bourbon  and  his  dynasty, 
with  the  object^  so  soon  as  their  constitntioa  should  be  adapted  to  tne 
wants  of  the  ag€^  to  oall  to  the  throne'  some  other  Italtan  prinoe.  The 
BHtish  government^  at  this,  crisis,  fbrmelly  recognised  the  independence 
of  Sicily,  and,  cunoudy  enough^  advised  Uie  Sa^inian  court  that,  should 
the  Duke  of  Genoa  aoeept  tli^  crown,  offered  to  him,  his  claim  would  be 
acknowledged  by  Great  Britain.  This  proposed  arrangement  had  no 
isBoe.  F€»linand  had  been  able-  to  amaaa  an  army  of  twenty-four  thou- 
sand men,,  whiohj  he  despatohed  in  September  of  the  same  year,  under 
Genarali  Filaogieia,  Prinoe  of  Satriano,  to  reduce  tiie  island.  It  is  le^ 
markable.  that,,  upon  this  occasion,  Garibaldi^  although  invited  by  tiie 
SunlianSy  refused  to  act^  because,  he  said,  theio  cause  ma  not  thaft  of 
Italy.  Messina,  was  bombacded  and  taken  by  storm  after  a  frightful: 
stmgglcc  Catania  and  Taorminia  exhibited  an  equal  amount  of  in- 
effiectual  courage  and  patriotisDik  Unable  to  witness  tiie  horrors  that 
ensued,  the  English  and  Fceadi  admirals  imperatively  enfioroed  a  cessation 
of  hostilities,  while  the  mioistsrs  of  those  nations  repaired  to  Gaeta,  and 
endeavoured  to  obtain  terms  for  the  rebels  from  the  king.  Ferdinand 
acceded  so  £ar  as  granting  a  separate  legislature,  but,  as  tin  island  was 
to  be  once  more  occupied  by  Neapolitan  troops,  tiie  Sicilians,  having  no 
confidence  in  the  king's  promises,  refused  to  mccept  the  proffered  condi- 
tions. The  consequence  wae  that  hostilities  were  lecomraeneed,  and,  by 
the  assistance  oi  several  Swiss  regiments^  Filangieri,  afUr  tiiree  days' 
gallant  resistance  on  the  part  of  t^  inhabitants,  obtamed  possession  of 
Palermo. 

From  that  moment,  regarding  the  island  as  virtually  conquered,  all 
former  stipulations  were  east  aside,  and  the  reign  of  despotism  was 
fully  established.  The  constitution  was  suspended,  ai^d  has  ever  since 
remained  so  till  Garibaldi  landed  as  a  liberator.  New  burdens  were 
imposed;  worse  than  all,  although  an  amnesty  was,  as  usual,  pro* 
dauned,  it  is  believed,  Mr.  BarUett  says,  that  as  many  as  fifteen 
hundred  persons  were  either  shot  or  immured  in  dungeons,  after 
the  fitshion  of  poor  Pierio,  described  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  letters.  It 
is  notorious  that,  under  the  rule  of  the  Bourbons,  and  with  a 
police  composed  of  the  vilest  of  mankind,  who  never  hesitate  to  make 
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fiaJse  aocusatioDS  and  to  snboni  othen  to  bear  fidfle  witnesi;  in  order  tow 
criminate  individuals  obnoxious  to  goremmenty  and  with  a  eormpt  judi- 
cial administration,  no  security  whatever  has  existed  for  any  one^  whilst 
it  is  now  well  known,  from  responsible  witnesses,  that  the  most  g^evons 
crimes  that  ever  sullied  a  Christian  government  have  been  committed 
nnder  the  aegis  of  the  law. 

With  a  reactionary  government  on  the  one  hand — maintained  by  force 
alone — and,  on  the  other,  a  people  profoundly  detestine  their  oppressors, 
and  ready  to  seize  the  fint  opportunity  to  throw  off  we  yoke,  msurrec-^ 
tions  have  been  constant.  On  the  27th  of  January,  1860,  a  popular 
movement  took  place  at  Palermo.  It  was  put  down,  and  Filangien  had 
six  citizens  seized — it  is  declared  perfectly  innocent  men — and  shot  the 
same  evening.  "  The  notoriety  of  the  fact,"  says  Mr.  Bartlett,  '^  places- 
this  assassination  at  the  head  of  all  the  crimes  of  the  Neapolitan  govern* 
ment  in  Sicily."  No  wonder  that  Sicily  should  have  become  a  desert! 
One  of  the  latest  writers,  who  describes  a  visit  to  this  unhappy  island, 
exclaims,  '*  Certainly  that  saying  of  the  Scripture  has  been  accurately 
fulfilled  in  Sicily,  '  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  ceased'  (Judg.  v.  7) ; 
and  I  believe  from  the  same  cause  as  that  which  prevailed  in  the  Holy 
Land  at  the  time  alluded  to — ^viz.  insecurity."*  '^  It  is  a  strange  and 
touching  fJEU^t,"  remarks  also  a  lady  traveller  in  the  same  persecuted 
country,  ^*  that  every  peasant's  song  in  Sicily  is  in  the  minor  key.  One 
never  hears  an  exception;  and  their  voices  are  so  sonorous,  subdued,  and 
patient,  that  the  sound  comes  forth  like  that  of  a  soul  complaining  to> 
itself  of  something  it  is  determined  to  bear."t 

No  wonder,  either,  that  the  Sicilians  should  have  hailed  the  living 
representative  of  an  idea,  possibly  incapable  of  development — a  united 
Italy — ^the  much-abused,  the  well-decried,  and  yet  the  ever-heroic  Gkui- 
baloi,  and  that  its  people  should  have  gathered  round  hb  standard.  There 
was  something  indescribably  simple,  and  yet  eloquent  in  its  very  sim- 
plicity, in  the  landing  of  the  liberator,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  two 
English  men-of-war  brought  up  off  Marsala  on  the  morning  of  the  11th 
of  May.  Two  Neapolitan  steamers  accompanied  them,  it  is  surmised  to 
watch  their  proceedings,  but  stood  on.  Hardly  were  the  latter  out  of 
sight,  when  two  other  steamers  were  seen  coming  in  from  seaward  with 
Sardinian  colours,  fioth  made  straight  for  the  mole ;  one  of  them  un-^ 
fortunately  grounding  about  a  hundred  yards  short  of  the  mole-head.. 
The  landmg  forthwith  commenced,  and  the  liberators  "walked  up  in 
small  parties  to  the  town,  as  leisurely  as  a  party  of  English  yachtsmen 
from  Malta."  Boats  ran  alongside  the  steamer  aground,  and  the  men 
went  down  the  ladder  in  perfect  order.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  two 
Neapolitan  steamers  had  made  their  appearance  cleared  for  action,  and 
joined  by  a  laxge  suling  frigate,  which  came  down  with  a  strong  breeze. 
One  of  the  steamers  bore  up  to  the  port,  and  was  within  easy  rauge  of 
her  guns  before  half  the  men  were  out  of  the  vessel  afi^und,  but,  for 
some  reason,  did  not  open  fire  till  they  were  all  formed  and  marching 
into  the  town. 

The  number  of  men  that  landed  with  Garibaldi  is  described  as  about 
fourteen  hundred  in  number,  fine  m^n,  and  some  of  them  wearing  the 

*  A  mde  in  Sicily.    By  Oxomensis.    Longmaa  and  Ck>. 
t  BUteinSicil7,v<d.iLp.l96.    Two  Vols.    Chapnuui  and  Hid). 
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E«g^  Cnmeaa  nechil.  Tke  Btaitfc  Neapoikan  tnpepft  wtm  rtationgl 
at  Trapaniv  aad  nwnihmid  oMift  kuadved;  bi^  whaa.  the  aam^al  tha  n^ 
oaarfU  landing  haMng  baan  a£fectad  laaehad  Palesmo^  a-aalanaL  waf  al 


oooa  paahad  fomrard  aioag  th*  higbvpaj  baiwaan  thatoitjr  aad  Mavaaia. 
aa  ftv  as  ta  tkr keiglitB a£ Calat^^Fiiiy^  mUth,  wi«b  AkaBia.( 


I.  ob:  die  1 
road,  retains  in  its  name  reminiscences  of  the  timaa  of  tha  i 

fi«rihayL)iftManalftforSalatti  at  fi«a.  la.  tha.  nuMoias  a£  the  12A. 
Ha*  waa  jataad  o»  hia  way  hv  sarand  hwg^  baadn.  undoi  Capfola.  daL 
Maotay  Baa<»  Baal  ikinay  aad  otheaa.  At  Salami  tha  iBimyeiita  w«» 
naeiaad  with) ayan aama^ and thairleadar  lamed  aaaaalamatimiy in whida 
baasmmadv  IB  the  naoM^af  Victoi  EtnmaiMi^/^JSiQg.Qi  I«aljs''  the  dia<- 
ta*>nhip  of  SioUju  Thia  was  dated  May  Utk  On  tha  Uth^  Gai^di^ 
neur  strongly  veioforaad  by  htaga  ncHnhefS'  of  wallrffrmed  wonntaineaga 
and  peopfe^  from  the  Deighboanag  towns,  aMhtng*  the  inaaiganta  sobM' 
four  thousand  strong,,  auxahad'  on  Calata^imi.  The  NeapolUans,,  thcae 
thouaand  five  hundfed  in  nnrabar,  nadar  tha  <»dera  o£  Laodi,  an  da^ 
flcribad  as  hainag  oocopiad  ftve  moat  advantageoiia  positiona  at  Monte  dL 
Fianto  Bioautto.  They  wave,  hewevei^.  daivea  foomi  theis  poaitiona  witb 
the  losa  af  a  mamiteia^giiB^  and  of  num«  men  wounded  and  killad*  Thia. 
waa  oa  the  15th  of  May.  On  the  16ut^  the  naxidby,.  Laadi- avaooatadi 
Cakte'^Fiaiiy  and  hie  tK>of»  aaa  said  to  have  sofiSured  furdiai  losaaaat. 
Partenico  and  Bavg^etta^  having  bean  hacassad  by  the  inautgants  onthaic 
retreat.  On  the  17th»  the  patriela  raaohed  Aloamo  without  <^^positiQn,. 
oontinang  their  bmtcIi  the  aaxt  day  by  Partenico  oa  Paknno  ;  but  on 
the  19th  it  rained  so  heavily  thaith^  weie  fiorcad  to  vemoin  inacdvai. 

On  the  20th,  Garibaldi  began  a  senas  of  movements,  which,  ended  in 
die  ooeupation  ef  the  caty  of  Paiermo.  These  movements-  wese,  in  tha 
first  place,  direated  on  Poppie  (the  Paase  di  Bendo^  the  narrow  gorge: 
between  Alaamo  and  Monieaie  hsMring  bean  lefi  wMiefeadad),  wim.t£e> 
▼iaw  of  enticing  the  royal  fbvees  from  the  Saint  Denia  of  Sicily.  The 
artillefy  had  to  be  earned  by  hand  daring  these  moftaments  on>  the  slt^aa. 
of  the  rogged  mountains  whiek  aneirde  the  plain.  o£  Palermo,  amidafe 
torrents  cinm  and  through*  hornble  padis^  By  the  24th,  Garibaldi  had 
gained  a  position  near  Coeleone,  which  enabled  him  te  give  battle  to  the 
royalists  with  ^e  advantage  of  hia  gnna  in  position,.  w4iilst  a  flank  move* 
ment  directed  on  Paaoo  kep4)  the  enemy  in  cheek  in  that  diaeetion*  T&e> 
raaolts  of  these  operatieas  were  the  ooeupation  of  Monreale,  and  of  the 
whole  slope  of  the  range  of  hills  which,  encircle  the  plain  of  Palcrmoi 
The  ioanrgenta  even  made  dieir  way  te  Misilmiri,  whiek  they  reached-  at 
midnight  Pareo  waa  burnt  by  the  royalists  on  their  expulsion  from  that 
position. 

The  watchrfires  of  the  patriota  ware  seen  burning  that  night  £roin: 
Palermo  on  the  heighta  all  around  ihe  plain,  and  on  t&  memosS>le  27th: 
they  advanced  to  the  assault  of  the  city.  The  popukce  aided  the  Hbevaters^ 
by  casting  down  fumitnre  and  missiles  of  all  descriptions  on  their  opprea- 
Bors.  Step  by  step  1^  Neapolitans  had  te  retire,  covered  by  the  guna 
from  the  forts  and  the  shipping;  and  step  by  step  the  principal  stveetS)  the- 
custem'-hoiiBe^  and  the  royal  palace  (witk  fresh  sinews  for  war)  were  won. 
The  Eogliah  adaural,  seemg  that  th^  city  was  in  the  handa  of  die  patriots,, 
interfered  te  prevent  further  effusion  of  blood;  an  armistice  was  concluded 
which  ended  in  a  capitulation^  and  the  wondrous  Garibaldi  remained 
master  of  the  sttoatieB.' 
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EASTLTBTRB. 

BT  THSr  JLUTHDR  Of  ^ASHGfiT.'' 
FAKTTSB  SETSSTB. 


AKOrrBfiK  rear  canm  m.  laalerwodil  hsre  ken  aftoget&er  Bappy  Bui 
fer  Ksfl  CarfjrBrr  tfieat  Ikdj  stiff  inflicted^  her  presence  upon  East  Ljnna, 
snd*  made  tlie  bane  of  its  nonBelioldL  SAe  aefeneS  outwordTy  to  Lod^ 
IroBel  SB  tSm  mnrtreBr ;:  frctt  tBe  real  mistress  was  BersoH^  IbaBel  Jittte  more 
Hum  an'  anUimaOum  Her  impnises  were  ebec&ed,  ler  wisBes  finstrated^ 
kr  adSons  tsri^  condemned  by  the  iroperioosly-wined!:  11^  Carlyra: 
poor  JsslM,  wit&neFjefined  mscnners  and  Ker3:knia  aniEsensitiiTe  f^mpecar 
ment,  Imi  no  cBance  agdhst  the  strony-minded  woman,  and  sBe  was  in  a 
state  of  gallmg^  subjection  in  Ber  own  house.  Bfr.  Carljl^  suspected  it 
mat  At  home  but  morning  and  erening,  and  Aen  generalfj  ahme  with 
has  wife,  and  becommg  eradualfy  more  absorbed  wM  the  cares  of  fa$ 
kismesfi^  whicfr  mcrearodnpon  Bmi^  he  saw  not  tfiat  anything  was  wrongs 
Onoe,  certanr  eoonter-orders  of  tfie  two  ladies  Bad  clasiied,  and  caused  a 
commotion  m  tfie  household :  ISfiss  Carlyre  immediately  withdrew  hers, 
bot^  m  doing  so,  her  pecnliariy  ungiadouff  manner  was  more  unoracibus 
tfiscn  ever.  Babel  mi  t&en  mntraf  to  Iber  Hosband  ibat  they  might  Be 
Kapprerif  Aey  fived  afone,  hinted  it  with  a  chuigingcheel^  and  Mating 
heart,  as  if  she  were  committing  a  wrong  upon  Miss  CarlyJe.  He  pro- 
posed to  hisr  sister  tbat  she  sfaomd  return,  to  her  own  Borne ;  sBe  turned 
round  and  accnsed  linr  of  speaking  for  IsabeL  In  his  trutiVfbT,  open  way^ 
be  acftnowiied^fed  Ae  fact,  maftasg  no  secret  of  it.  Miss  Goiiy^  Bounced 
eff  and  presented  herseff*  Before  £ad^  LttBel^  demandkig  to  know  what 
offence  ime  had  committed,  and  why  tfie  Bouse  was  not  large  enough  for 
her  to  baye  a  comer  in  it.  Isabel,  shrinkingFyr  tenaofeus  of  hurtiog  the 
feeling^,  CYcn  of  an  enemy,  absolutely  made  a  sort  of  anolc^,  and'  afbr- 
•wards  begged  her  husband  to  ifiink  no  more  of  what  sne  had  said  He 
S&  notf  he  was  easy  and  unsuspicious;  But  Bad  Be  but  gained  the 
faintest  inkling  of  the  truth,  he  would  not  have  lost  a  moment  in  eman- 
dpiiting  his  wife  from  the  basilbk  tiiraldouL  of  Miss  Corny. 

Not  a  day  passed  but  Miss  Carlyle,  by  dint  of  Bints  and  innuendoes, 
contrived  to  nnpresff  upon  Lady  Isabel  the  unfortunate  blow  to  his  own 
interests  that  Mx,  CarlylbV  marriage  Bad  been,  tBe  ruinous  expense  she 
had  entflcHed  upon  the  &mily»  It  struck  a  complete  chiff  to  IsabeFs  hearty 
and  she  became  pamfbffy  impressed  with  the  incubus  she  must  be  to  Mr. 
Carlyle— so  far  as  his  pocket  was  concerned.  Lord  Mount  Severn,  with 
his  little  son,  had  paiil  them  a  short  visit  at  Christmas^  and  Isabel  had 
asked  him,  appai^aotly  with  unconcern,  whether  Mr.  CarlVIe  had  put 
himself  very  mudk  out  of  the  way  to  marry  her  j  whether  it  nad  entailed 
on  him  an  expense  and  a  style  of  living  he  would  not  otherwise  have 
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deemed  himself  justified  in  affording.  Lord  Moont  Serern's  reply  was 
an  unfortunate  one :  his  opinion  was,  that  it  had,  he  said  ;  and  that  Isa- 
bel ought  to  feel  g^tefiil  to  him  for  his  generosity.  She  sighed  as  she 
listened,  and  from  thenceforth  determined  to  put  up  with  Miss  Carlyle. 
That  lady  contributed  a  liberal  share  to  the  maintenance  of  the  house- 
hold,  and  would  do  it,  quite  as  much  as  would  have  kept  up  her  establish- 
ment  at  home.  She  was  not  at  East  Lynne  to  save  her  own  pocket,  and 
there  lay  a  greater  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  her.  Whether  she  spent 
her  money  at  East  Lynne  or  not,  it  would  come  to  the  same  in  the  end, 
for  it  was  known  that  all  she  had  would  go  to  Archibald. 

More  timid  and  sensitive  by  nature  than  many  would  believe  or  can 
imagine,  reared  in  seclusion  more  simply  and  quietly  than  falls  to  the 
general  lot  of  peers'  daughters,  and  completely  inexperienced,  Isabel  was 
unfit  to  battle  with  the  world,  totally  unfit  to  battle  with  Miss  Carlyle* 
The  penniless  state  in  which  she  was  lefb  at  her  father's  death ;  the  want 
of  a  home,  save  that  accorded  her  at  Castle  Marling,  even  the  hundred 

Sound-note  lefb  in  her  hand  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  all  had  imbued  her  with  a 
eep  consciousness  of  humiliation ;  and,  far  from  rebelling  at  or  despi^g 
the  small  establishment  (comparatively  speaking)  provided  for  her  by 
Mr.  Carlyle,  she  felt  thankful  to  him  for  it.  fiut  to  be  told  continually 
that  this  was  more  than  he  could  afford,  that  she  was  in  fact  a  blight  upon 
his  prospects,  was  enough  to  turn  her  heart  to  bitterness.  Oh,  that  she 
had  had  the  courage  to  speak  out  openly  to  her  husband !  that  he  might, 
by  a  single  word  of  earnest  love  and  assurance,  have  taken  the  weight 
from  her  heart,  and  rejoiced  it  with  the  truth — that  all  these  miserable 
complaints  were  but  tne  phantoms  of  his  narrow-minded  sister.  Very 
soon  would  he  have  sent  Miss  Carlyle  to  the  right-about  But  Isabel 
never  did :  when  Miss  Corny  lapsed  into  her  grumbling  mood,  she  would 
hear  in  silence,  or  gently  bend  her  aching  forehead  in  her  hands,  never 
retorting. 

One  day,  it  was  in  the  month  of  February,  after  a  tolerably  long  ex- 
plosion of  wrath  on  Miss  Comy's  part,  not  directed  against  Isabel,  but  at 
something  which  had  gone  wrong  amongst  the  servants,  silence  super- 
vened. Isabel,  who  was  sitting  listless  and  dispirited,  suddenly  broke  it^ 
speaking  more  to  herself  than  to  Miss  Carlyle. 

**  I  wish  evening  was  come !" 

«  Why  do  you  wish  that  ?" 

'*  Because  Archibald  would  be  at  home." 

Miss  Carlyle  gave  an  unsatisfeustory  grunt.  "  You  seem  tired,  Lady 
Isabel" 

**  I  am  very  tired." 

<<  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  I  should  be  tired  to  death  if  I  sat  doing 
nothing  all  day.     Indeed,  I  think  I  should  soon  drop  into  my  grave." 

"  There's  nothing  to  do,"  returned  Lady  Isabel. 

**  There's  always  somethinc^  to  do  when  people  like  to  look  for  it. 
You  might  help  me  with  these  new  table  napkins,  rather  than  do 
nothing." 

<<  I  make  table  napkins !"  exclaimed  Lady  IsabeL 

"  You  might  do  a  worse  thing,  ma'am^"  snapped  Miss  Corny. 

<<  I  don't  understand  that  sort  of  work,"  said  Isabel,  gently. 

**  Neither  does  anybody  else  till  they  try.    For  my  party  Td  rather  set 
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on  and  make  or  mend  siloes^  than  Fd  dt  with  mj.bands  before  me.    It'f 
a  flinful  waste  of  tune." 

<^  I  never  feel  reiy  well  now/'  answered  poor  Isabel,  in  an  apologetic 
4one.    ^<  I  am  not  eqnal  to  exertion.^ 

**  Then  I'd  go  out  for  a  drire,  and  take  the  air.  Moping  in-doors  all 
daj  does  invalids  no  good.** 

''fiat  since  the  ponies  started  last  week  and  alarmed  me,  Archibald 
will  not  allow  me  to  go  ont,  unless  he  dnres  me  himself.^ 

'' There's  nothing  the  matter  with  John's  driving,"  returned  Miss 
Corny,  in  her  spirit  of  contradiction.  '<  And  in  the  matter  of  eiperienoe 
he  has  had  quite  as  much  as  your  husband,  ma'am." 

"  John  was  driving  when  the  ponies  took  fright" 

'^  If  ponies  take  fright  ouce,  it's  no  reason  that  thej  should  a  second 
time.  Ring  the  bell,  and  order  John  to  bring  the  carriage  round :  it  is 
what  I  should  advise." 

Isabel  shook  her  head  decisively.  ''  No :  Archibald  bade  me  not  go 
out  without  him,  unless  it  was  in  the  close  carriage.  He  is  so  careful  of 
me  just  now ;  and  he  knows  that  I  should  not  be  alarmed  with  him,  if 
tiie  ponies  did  start,  like  I  should  with  a  servant" 

"  It  occurs  to  me  that  you  have  grown  a  little  &nciful  of  late,  Lady 
Isabel." 

« I  suppose  I  have,"  was  the  meek  answer.  '<  I  shall  be  better  when 
baby  is  bom :  and  I  shall  never  feel  at  a  loss  then,  I  shall  have  plenty 
to  do." 

^'  So  will  most  of  us  I  expect,"  returned  Miss  Corny,  with  a  groan. 
<<  Why,  what  on  earth— why,  if  I  don't  believe  here's  Archibald !  What 
brings  him  home  at  this  time  of  day  ?" 

*'  Archibald !"  Out  she  flew  in  her  glad  surprise,  meeting  him  in  the 
hall,  and  falling  upon  him  in  her  delight  '*  Oh,  Archibald,  my  darling, 
it  is  as  if  the  sun  had  shone !     What  have  you  come  home  for  T* 

**  To  drive  you  out,  love,"  he  whispered,  as  he  took  her  back  with  him, 
and  rang  the  bell. 

"  You  never  told  me  this  morning.*' 

"  Because  I  was  not  sure  of  being  able  to  come.  Peter,  let  the  pony- 
carriage  be  brought  round  without  delay.     I  am  waiting  for  it" 

^<Why,  where  are  you  going  with  the  pony-carriage?"  ezchimed 
Miss  Carlyle,  as  Isabel  lef^  the  room  to  dress  nerself. 

"  Only  for  a  drive." 

"  A  drive  I"  repeated  liGss  Corny,  looking  at  him  in  bewilderment. 

^*  To  take  Isabel  for  one.  I  shall  not  trust  her  to  John  again,  yet 
awhile." 

"  Thafs  the  way  to  get  on  with  your  business  I"  retorted  Miss  Corny, 
when  she  could  find  temper  to  speak.  '*  Deserting  the  office  in  the 
middle  of  the  day!" 

'^  Isabel's  health  is  of  more  cousequence,  just  now,  than  business,"  he 
returned,  good  humouredly.  "  And  you  really  speak,  Cornelia,  as  if  I 
had  neither  Dill  to  replace  me,  nor  plenty  of  clerks  under  him." 

^'  John  is  a  better  driver  than  vou  are." 

'^  He  is  as  good  a  one.     But  that  is  not  the  question." 

Isabel  came  down,  looking  radiant,  all  her  listiessness  gone.  Mr.  Car- 
lyW  placed  her  m  the  carriage,  and  drove  away,  Miss  Corny  garing 
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thfiza  »idi  an  aquDMbft  of  Swe  «a»ivib  ltf>  ten  s  adnk  dMrpr  «f 
milk  sour. 

!I3ua»  wBi»  naiyr  Bish  Jil^e  ADUodas  «  i^^ 
iihat  Isift)el  was  not  altogether  nap(>3u  But  Mienen,  hstsatiSt.  Catlwliy 
neas  iha  ladj's  iea^r  vfintad  iyp«n  ker^  plaatyilaU  tp  Jbifovoi  shave  imea 
lie  and  his  sister  were  alone ;  and  he  had  been  bo  acouflUmied  <Jbo  the  «ort 
0f  ihtng  all  his  lifi^  had  got  ao  used  ito  it,  like  the  eeJb  do  io  skkmbg, 
{hat  it  went,  as  ^he  mpxig  xuns,  in  at  tone  tear  and  eat  jut  ithe  ^(me^ 
makiqg  jxo  impfesakuL:  he  ACTer  dseaiat  4hat  isahel  adae  fMeirad  her 
^portion. 

It  was  a  morning  «arlj  Ia  ApoL  JxM^oe  aat,  ia  its  £Bey  «da«a,  over  a 
large  fire  in  the  diessing-jroooa  of  Lady  Isabel  Clarlul^  her  h*nds  daeped 
to  |kain».afid  the  teans  4Qoar8iqg  -down  her  cheeks.  Jojuie  f^aa  finghteRed : 
ihe  bad  had  some  .experienoe  in  iUness;  hut  iUneas  of  this  nature  ebe 
liad  never  witnessed,  and  she  was  fervently  hoping  Aorer  ito  viitDeiS  it 
i^fain.  In  the  acj^eimng  room  iay  Lad^  Jbiabed,  nek  nearly  unte  4eaAh. 
Hie  door  irom  the  xenidor  aefUy  opened*  and  Mies  Carlvle  «ubeiiefL 
ifihe  Jiad  probably  never  walked  with  so  ffeotle  a  step  in  all  iaat  h£s,  and 
she  had  got  a  thick  wadded  juantle. over  her  head  uid  <eaos,  DenHa  dae 
jet  in  a  chair  qnite  meekly^  and  Jjoyce  saw  that  her  £aee  lodeni  .ae  grey 
as  the  early  dawn. 
^' Joyce,   whispered  ehe,  "  is  these  4aqger  P" 

*'  Ob,  ma'am,  I  trust  nnt.!  £ut  it's  £ajA  io  twilnett^  and  ii  muat  he 
awful  to  bear." 

^<  It  is  our  cconmoa  Gam%  Joyce.  You  and  I  maf  oeogrsftulate  our- 
fflehes  that  XRohanreomtchoaen  to  eneomnter  it  Joyofi(,"«be.ii^ds4»«fter 
a  pause,  ''  I  trust  there's  no  danger-.  I  should  aot  like  her  to  £e." 

Miss£acl3de.^keaaaJo(w^  dceadtone.  Was  die  feaiu^  that  if  her 
jpoor  joung  -aiafcer-^nJaw  did  die»  a  we^ht  Jirould  leat  on  her  rowtn  leoa- 
Bcience  lor  jdl  time? — ^a  beav)^  ever-pnaent  «e||^  whii|peciBg  that  ^ 
mflght  have  ne&dered  bor  short  year  Af  marriage  sneie  hi^^»  had  she 
chosen;  and  that  she  had  not  so  chosen,  but  had  deiiherately  jtedUd 
every  crevice  of  her  heart  against  her  ?  Very  |»BohafaJ|y :  eb  looked 
anxious  and  s^fmaehensixe  in  the  momrng's  twilight 

"If  diere'e  iuager,  Jojice -" 

"  Why  do  jou  think  theaa  is  danger,  matam^F"  intfamptfid  Joyce. 
"  Are  other  people  not  as  ill  as  this?" 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  are  not,"  rejoined  Miss  Cailyle.  "  And  why 
is  the  ex|iQBflajgone  to  J^ynneberough  for  Dr.  Martini" 

U^  started  Joyce,  awestruck.  *'Ab  expcess  for  Dt*  Martin  .1  Oh 
ma'am !     Who  sent  it  ?     When  did  it  go  ?" 

«  AU I  knov  ifi^  that  it's  ^fone.  Mr.  Wainwdight  went  te  fCMir  master, 
and  he  eame  out  of  his  jaaem  and  sent  John  ^aUopiag  to  the  inlrj^nnnh 
office  at  West  Lynne :  where  could  your  ears  nave  heeo,  not  to  hear  Ihe 
Jkorse  tearing  off?  /heaidit,!  know  that  and  a  naoe  &ight  it  ^ut  me 
in.  I  went  io  Mx.  Carlyie^e  room  to  ask  what  waaamiss,  md  he  eaidhe 
did  not  4uu>w  Jumself  {  aothi^g,  he  hqped.  Jkod  then  ihe  shut  .hie  idoor 
again  in  my  face,  instead  of  s^yuo^  to  apeak  i»  me  as  any  4)dMr  Chris- 
tian would." 

JefR^e  did  aot  aaaiaar';  aheisas  JUnt  nidi  appiehenaeB;  and  .there 
aaaa  a  mim9%  broken  onl^  hj  the  sounda  &om  the  neit  loeyai.    Jfiss 
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CMfle  vm%  'mM,  s  bmttd  *peMi»   mjgH  invv  Am^i  «lie  wia 

«IciBtilMd«ii,Je7«e:IiWl«o.    K  Ibey  wi <utfM,  or^ny- 
•«Si^of*ai^«tenilbe«e^hen.    Ask.*' 

'^  I  wfl  ptcoaBtly;  ia  m  few  liuMUo,**  aowrofed  JkycBj  mA  m  Mil 
atuyer.  '^  You  are  not  gobg  in,  «re  jou,  aa'MB?"  dke  vtteied  in  «fpM- 
liennon,  as  Miss  Carlyle  began  to  steal  on  tiptoe  to  tfie  inner  door,  and 
Joyce  had  a  lirely  consciousness  that  her  sight  woold  not  bo  an  agree- 
-Me  one  to  Lady  IsaM.  ^  They  want  the  «oom  •fim :  liisy  sent  me 
out" 

"^l^ot l,"^  answered  MieBCoiay.  ^  I  «e«ld  do  no  good;  «nd  Ikose, 
who  cannot,  are  better  away." 

*^  J\mt  wfaift  Vr.  Waiswrigkt  said,  when  iw  dismiessd  mo,**  murmured 
Joyce.     And  Miss  Carlyle  finally  passed  into  the  corridor  and  wiAdiwi. 

J^yte  est  en :  it  seeined  to  her  an  tnienninable  tine.  Ami  then  she 
heard  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Martin  ;  heard  htm  go  into  ihe  Beset  room.  Bj^ 
«Dd*by  Mx.  ^«iDwnght  eame  out  of  it,  into  the  room  wbwe  Joiioe  was 
ntting.  Her  tongue  cAom  ^  'the  root  of  her  mouth,  and  beuwe  die 
^«ould  >hnng  otft  the  omiMBS  words,  *<Is  ^lert  danger?"  he  had  passed 
through  it. 

Mr.  Wamm^t 'W«B  on  his  way  to  tksupartsMwt  whore  he  OKpeeted 
loftid  Mr.  'Gariyle.  The  latter^ras  pmng  it:  he  had  ao^wod  it  all 
ihe  nigkt    fiis  pale  face  ^floehed  as-die  surgeon  cwtosed. 

*^  You  have  little  mercy  on  my  suspense,  Wainwright  Dr.  Maftn 
iias  been  ^bere  ^Mse  itiwnty  mimtee.     What  4oes  he  sny  ?* 

*^  WeU,  be  ^aRsot  say  any  more  4han  I  dU.  The  syaptoaDS  ase 
critical,  but  he  hopes  she  will  do  welL  There's  nodni^  tor  tt  hit 
^pflt^ienee." 

KEr.  Oarlyle  resumed  his  weoiy  walk. 

*'  I  come  now  to  suggest  that  you  should  send  for  Little.     In  then 


The  speech  was  interrupted  by  a  cry  from  Mr.  Cariyle,  hsif  •uri.r, 
half  despair.  For  the  Reverend  Mr.  Little  was  the  sncwnbent  of  St 
f  ude^s,  «nd  hii  apprtfheasions  had  flown— 4ie  haidlj  knew  io  what  ihey 
sad  not  'flown. 

''Not  for  your  wifeP"  faastity  vuomed  «be  sngeon.  ''  What  good 
thofdd  a  dergynan  do  to  her?  i  spoke  <on  -the  sesre  of  ihe  child. 
Should  it  not  live,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  yisa  and  Lady  Isaibel  to 
know  that  it  was  baptised.'^ 

''  I  thai&70u,  i  tbadkTOu,"  said  Mr.  OaiMe,  grasping  his  kand  in 
his  inexpressible  reliefl    ^  Little  ehall  he  seat  m." 

^Toa  jumped  to  tfie  conclusion  th«t  -yoor  wife's  sonl  was  ffitCng. 
Wcase  CM,  she  tnay  yet  line  to  hear  yoa -other  •chiUrea,  if  this  one  dsM 
die." 

<^  Please  'Godl*  'mm  the  inwOTd  aspiration  of  Mr.  Carlyle. 

''  Carlyle,''  added  the  surgeon,  in  a  Mosing  sort«£  tone,  as  he  had  Ms 
hand  on  Mr.  Carlyle's  shoulder,  which  his  own  head  scarcely  reached,  *'  I 
am  sometimes  at  death- beds  where  the  clergyman  is  sent  for,  in  this 
desperate  need,  to  the  fleeting  spirit :  and  I  am  tempted  to  ask  myself 
what  good  another  man,  priest  though  he  be,  can  do  at  the  twelfth  hour, 
where  the  accounts  have  not  been  made  up  previously  ?" 
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It  WM  hard  upon  mid-day.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Little,  Mr.  Carlyle, 
and  Miss  Carljle  were  gathered  in  the  dresBing-room,  round  a  table  on 
which  stood  a  rich  china  bowl,  containing  water  for  the  baptism.  Joyces 
her  pale  face  working  with  emotion,  came  into  the  room,  carrying  what 
looked  like  a  bundle  of  flannel.  Little  cared  Mr.  Carlyle  for  that  bundle, 
.in  comparison  with  his  care  for  his  wifa. 

"  Joyce,"  he  whispered,  **  is  it  well  still  ?" 

"  I  believe  so,  sir." 

The  service  commenced.  The  clergyman  took  the  child.  ''What 
name  ?"  he  asked. 

Mr.  Carlyle  had  never  thought  about  the  name.  But  he  replied  pretty 
promptly, 

«  William."  For  he  knew  it  was  a  name  revered  and  loved  by  Lady 
Isabel 

The  minister  dipped  his  fingers  in  the  water.  Joyce  interrupted,  in 
much  confusioD,  looking  at  her  master. 

''  It  is  a  little  girl,  sir.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  sure  I  thought  I  had 
said  so :  but  I  am  flurried  as  I  never  was  before." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  the  minister  spoke  again.  "Name  this 
chad." 

"  Isabel  Lucy,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle.  Upon  which  a  strange  sort  of  re- 
sentful sniff  was  heard  from  Miss  Corny.  She  had  probably  thought  to 
hear  him  mention  her  own :  but  he  had  named  it  after  his  wife  and  his 
mother. 

Mr.  Carlyle  was  not  allowed  to  see  his  wife  until  the  evening.  His 
eyelashes  glistened  as  he  looked  down  at  her.  She  detected  his  emotion, 
and  a  faint  smile  parted  her  lips. 

<*  I  fear  I  bore  it  badly,  Archibald;  but  let  us  be  thankful  that  it  is 
over.  How  thankful,  none  can  know,  save  those  who  have  gone  through 
it." 

'<  I  think  they  can,"  he  murmured.  ''  I  never  knew  what  thankfolness 
was  until  this  day." 

"  That  the  baby  is  safe  ?" 

''  That  ^otf  are  safe,  my  darling ;  safe  and  spared  to  me.  Isabel,"  he 
whispered,  hiding  his  face  upon  hers,  "  I  never  until  to-day  knew  what 
prayer  was — the  prayer  of  a  heart  in  its  sore  tieed." 

<'  Have  you  wntten  to  Lord  Mount  Severn  ?"  she  asked,  after  a  while. 

"  This  afternoon,"  he  replied. 

"Why  did  you  give  baby  my  name — ^Isabel?" 

"  Do  you  tnink  I  could  have  given  it  a  prettier  one  ?    I  don't." 

"  Why  do  you  not  bring  a  chair  and  sit  down  by  me  ?" 

He  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  "  I  wish  I  might  But  they  limited 
my  stay  with  you  to  four  minutes  ;  and  Wainwright  has  posted  himself 
outside  the  door  with  his  watch  in  his  hand." 

Quite  true.  There  stood  the  careful  surgeon :  and  the  short  interview 
was  over  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  begun. 
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Thx  btby  lifed,  and  appeared  likely  to  live,  and  of  course  the  next 
tfaing  was  to  look  ont  for  a  maid  for  it  Isabel  did  not  get  strons^  very 
quickly :  fever  and  weakness  had  a  struggle  with  each  other  and  wim 
her.  One  day  when  she  was  dressed  and  sitting  in  her  easy-chair,  Miss 
Carlyle  entered. 

*^  Of  all  the  servants  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  should  you  suppose 
u  come  up  after  the  place  of  nurse  ?^  began  she  to  Lady  Isabel. 

<<  Indeea  I  cannot  guess.** 

'*  Why,  Wilson,  lii&s.  Hare's  maid.  Three  years  and  five  months  she 
has  been  with  them,  and  now  leaves  in  consequence  of  a  &U  out  with 
Barbara.     WiU  you  see  her?'* 

'*  Is  she  likely  to  suit?    Is  she  a  good  servant?** 

''  She's  not  a  bad  servant,  as  servants  go,**  responded  Miss  Carlyle. 
^<  She's  steady  and  respectable ;  but  she  has  got  a  tongue  as  long  as  firom 
here  to  Lynneborough." 

'<  That  won't  hurt  baby,"  said  Lady  Isabel.  '<  But  if  she  has  lived  as 
lady's  maid,  she  probably  does  not  understand  the  care  of  infants." 

''  Yes,  she  does.  She  was  upper  nurse  at  Squire  Fmner's,  before  g<nng 
to  Mrs.  Hare's,    iive  years  she  lived  there." 

**  I  will  see  her,"  said  Lady  Isabel* 

Miss  Carlyle  left  the  room  to  send  the  servant  ho,  but  came  back  first 
alone.  * 

^'  Mind,  Lady  Isabel,  don't  yon  engage  her.  If  she  is  likely  to  suit 
you,  let  her  come  agiun  for  the  answer,  and  meanwhile  I  will  go  down  to 
Mrs.  Hare's  and  learn  the  ins  and  the  outs  of  her  leaving.  It  is  all  vefy 
plausible  for  her  to  put  it  upon  Barbara,  but  that  is  only  one  side  of  tlie 
question.    Before  engaging  her,  it  may  be  well  to  hear  the  other.'* 

Of  course  this  was  but  right  Isabel  acquiesced,  and  the  servant  was 
introduced:  a  tall,  pleasant-looking  woman,  with  black  eyes.  Lady 
Isabel  inquired  why  she  was  leaving  Mrs.  Hare's. 

*'  My  lady,  it  is  through  Miss  Barbara's  temper.  Latterly-^oh,  for 
this  year  past — ^nothing  has  pleased  her  ;  she  has  grown  nearly  as  impe- 
rious as  the  justice  lumself.  I  have  threatened  many  times  to  leave,  and 
last  evening  we  came  to  another  outbreak,  and  I  left  this  morning." 

"Left  entirely?" 

"  Yes,  my  lady.  Miss  Barbara  provoked  me  so,  that  I  said  last  nig^t 
I  would  leave  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over.  And  I  did  so.  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  take  your  situation,  my  lady,  if  you  would  please  to  try 
me." 

'^  You  have  been  the  upper  maid  at  Mrs.  Hare's  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  my  lady." 

*'  Then  possibly  this  situation  might  not  suit  you  so  well  as  you  ima- 
gine. Joyce  is  the  upper  servant  here,  and  you  would,  in  a  manner,  be 
under  her.  I  have  great  confidence  in  Joyce ;  and  in  case  of  my  ilboess 
<fi  absence,  Joyce  would  superintend  the  nnrBery." 
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"  I  shoald  not  mind  that,"  was  the  applicant's  answer.  <'  We  all  like 
Joyce,  my  lady." 

A  few  more  questions,  and  them  4he  eirl  was  told  to  come  again  in 
the  evening  for  her  answer.  Miss  CajAjh  went  to  the  Groye  for  the 
« ins  and  outs"  of  the  affiEur,  when  Mrs.  Hare  frankly  stated  that  she 
imi  «ethMii|^  to  «rge  agiiiBt  VFhim,  «n«  iier  haifcy  4BMLner<ftf  %BKnng^ 
rasd  JMliev^diliediief  UoMtto  U  dae  «•  BaHbara.  WHmfb,  «fcie«elbre, 
mm  mmgtug^  sad  was  to  m^bae  mpmk  her  mmr  sainice  iihe  fcAvwiag 
«raroiDg« 

In  the  afternoon  succeeding  to  it,  Isabel  was  lying  on  the  nroik  in  ^er 
bedroom,  asleep,  «b  ww  snppwed.  Inpoiiit'of  fatft,  efae  mwB  in  that  state, 
half  sle^  Inlf  mtAaeM  Mirivn,  which  theee  wiio  rndTrnhfom  wenAmess 
and  fe?er  know  only  too  well.  Suddenly  she  mi  arovsed  ^m  it  by 
iiearia^  her  <mu  laaie  tneotieBed  in  ^  ti^eming  room,  where  sat  Joyce 
«Dfd  Wilaea,  the  laliler  Mdng  the  sloopipg  ■nfaat'on  iwrlcDee,  the  "former 
sewing,  the  door  between  the  rooms  being  ajar. 

^<  How  ill  she  does  iMk/*  tA)ferfad  WHsen. 

»Wb»r  asfaed  jM«e. 

**  Her  MjMf.    'She  logAos  juet  «is  if  she?d  sieiFer  get  ovvp  tt." 

"  She  is  getting  over  it  quickly,  now,"  returned  Joy«e.  **  If  you  4md 
iteem  her «  week  ag^,  you  would  mot-say  #he  was  fodobg  iHiow — speak- 
ing in  eoaqwriaoB.^ 

*^My  geDdDee8<!  wowld  not  ««mwbod/flTOpee  4e  up^gaim  if  tSBything 
should  happen  ?'' 

"  Nonsense  l"  crossly  returned  Joyoe. 

^^  Yjm  ina^  ovy  o«t  'nmiiense*  ffer  «¥er,  Joyce,  ^ift^Aiey  woAi,^  went 
on  Wilson.  **  Ancl  she  would  snap  him  up,  to  a  dead  certainty ;  Ae\l 
*mmm  let  Um  eaoape  her  a  aememd  timie.  ^le  m  as  miMh  in  4ove  with 
iumn  as  die  ever  ww.^ 

''^It  was  all  talk  mndtecy,"  said  Jojfve.  ''^  Woest  Lymieimiitft  he  Irasy. 
If r.  Oerlyle  sterer  cared  for  faer.** 

<'TiHif«  mnre  iheatyom.  know.  I  hvue  meen  a  Utde,  Joyce;  Iluwe 
■een  inm  4ies  her." 

•'<AMdEof«id»bMLri«Mrked.Jey«e.    «  Thart:  tells  nothing.'' 

*'  I  don't  say  it  does  ■:  ilhere'«  *Bot «  yeong  nan  livisg  Imt  w£at'fl  Cmd 
^a^  ldbBrnithe4«ik,*if  iie«am^tit.  Begmveber  that  locket  and 
ihainAe  woaia.** 

*^Who  wemn?"  uateiitid  Jeyoe,  determined  mot  graoion^  to  eoom- 
tenanoe  the  HHib^edt.    *^  I  ^den't  -wamt  -to  iiear  anythnf^  i^eut  ct;^ 

" '  Who/  now !     Why,  Miss  Barbara.     She  has  haxdly  had  St  «ff  her ' 
amok  wee':  my  Mief  is,  4he  ^RFeavs  it  iu  %mr  eleep.'' 

'**  More  lim^ieton  Ae !"  eehoed  Joyee. 

^1k»  -nigbt  4iefeiie  be  ]dk  West  fjymte  to  marry  ii«dy  [smbd— amd 
didn't  the  news  come  upon  us  like  a  thunderclap!  —  Miss  fiarhara 
had  been  at  Miss  QBi^dc?s,mmA  he  Urmmgiit  her4ioiiie.  i^  lovely  night 
it  was,  the  moon  rising,  and  nearly  as  light  as  day.  fie  #onKlhow  broke 
Inr  firaid  imc«aiim|^  hemie,)aiid*wlien  i^eygot  to  cor  fate  4bere  was 
«lmpemBene." 

^  Were  yom  m  third  an  it  ?**  WMBitiQmQy  ^hmmmdad  Jkiyoe. 

'^  Yes— without  meamamg  «•  be.  ITimtakMliot^M  jmtftiee  wmH^Iow 
followers  in-doors,  and  there's  no  seeing  anybody  on  the  sly  in  that  con- 
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fceyoiPiof  tofli  m  Ae  fiwfc  if  «  inMuf  aonis iifu  I«ra8«»- 
^  wwh^  ikat  jUBiiiii^  a  ally  tohlaw  feWopr  Imi  l—d  o^, 
«ndMD^  Aree  «Kiiiilii  aAer,4Mid  wMnird  Ae  iwattid  At  Aa  SiMkli 
aB^il'^-'mmd  I  mM'mAiBimm  waking  kr  him.  ^«c«ne  Mc  CwBj^ 
«KllCM£«hra.  fibi  wantai  ^im  ilo  fo  i«,  kit  te  moU  m<  jnd 
AsfistoedidMeie.  JBomrthimg-wifl  ^aid  jfc— t4hB  ladhet,  and  <Acat  Jyi 
ciripg  ber  Aipiectf  flf  iiit  Ur  i«  foitdB  it::  I.ooold  oot  tatch  tbe  fundi 
&bia%,  SM  li&dttU  ime  xip^tirvm^nc^ior  fear  tf  tbair  hMciog  me. 
It  was  a  regular  love  scene ;  I  could  hear  enoq^  £mr  dml.    tt  ew  Mtf' 

jb^r  Am^  te  W  Jttn.  <Md«,  fivbam  fiaiK  M 

•*<  Wbjr^  jwagmatigabyj  !x««iuMre  jmt  Miidit hm  ifeaigktkCBtt 
h#  Twant  to  be  maawad  T* 

"I  dUa'i  twre.;  ^he  idid.  JLAer  Jhe  ivaa  g«uia,  I  um  kar  lift  up  Iht 
JMads  and  ker  Aob  ia  eettasar,  aad  aagr  })e  «Qikld  aaver  Juav  hoar  mnafc 
she  loyed  him  until  she  was  his  wife.     Be  you  ^iiery  auae,  Jioj^  naayy  « 


JbatefMaaase  l^d  inaaad  flbelweaA  (tbeni  ^iim:  ifaot  1  auppoaa  .when  my 
lady  was  thrown  in  his  way  he  couldn't  resist  her  rank  and  hm  hanity, 
and d»  (oldikva aras  caat  aver.    It  da  in  the  ttalme-Af  inMM  to  ke  fiekle, 


MOBtaUy  Ahoaa  -fiat'aaa  tboaat  of  Aeir.a<iaa  good  loaka,  ilika  JftcOaalyle/ 

^  He  Otfkle^  Mt  ikUk" 

^'1  caateUyan  aomeflofiae^^  Twaior  fAneedays  itfbartfaat, 
Corny  came  up  to  our  house  with  the  jcaaurf  Ua  maaiagai  I 
4»iatroaa*i  badaaaai,  land'tkey  laane  m  the  oaoin  tandonMaA,  tka  auodowa 
open,  and  I  heard  Miss  Corny  tell  the  tale,  for  I  was  leaning  out  iJf 
«BBM  JlisB  Baiihrn  upoii :a& «scase  aad  Aew  bla  bar  Tao«i,4md  I  went 
antoiha«0Tridac  A.  few  waaaanti,  laad  I  JkeardA  aaise^  dtaaaa  a  aaat 
Mff^aaL,  Qr^raaI^  andltqieaad  -tka  daar  aofUy,  ftagoing  laha  jaai^t  be 
Mmnliaj^  Jayoa,  i£  ray  inaiimayar  eahad  Iw  anybody  brfaaiv  it  eAad 
then.  She  was  lying  on  the  floor,  her  hands  nsitbad  ftafrthnrj  and  bar 
ifBonfiaoe  all  arhhe,  &»  oaediiiaaaalaiAgaaiy.  Td  ihaaiaf^iaiaa  a^uarler^s 
an^es  ta  fe  aUb  ita  aay  Aivaead  of  laaaofaet  io  ikarr*  faat  I  dainU  ^daaa 
Inter^dre-saiftkiMaBkjDigrowiaaAat.  Itcaaaaout  agaiaaaidaiuitikeiiMir 
without  her  seeing  me." 

^'Bawidiora^ly  stopid  Ab  anut  karn  ikBaaT  nihaaedATiae::  <^to 
f^toariagifor  aae-auio^  nat  caaeior  hes/^ 

**  ii^  yauy Janice, -yoadin't  laaw  ihatiie  didaMticaaa.  You  aaa  aa 
laJbniiiiwte  .aa  like  jaafciae J  .And  I  wiA  aba  i^aadaeaa -}raa  wouldn't  inte^ 
^apt  ma.  They  aaiaia  n|»  haaB  *a|>ay'tte  wedding  visit,  laaater,  iiiailiinaa, 
flondihe ;  eanae  on  ataia  ta  *tka  gBuid^ckacia^ami  ihe  ooaohiaaa  aad 
Jasper-:  if  yon  Baae  ^at  any  anamary  ^  all,  yoa  «aBn%  £m1  to  Toaattaot 
JkL  Misa  BaAaaa  aannined  Mand  at  East  Lynna  ^aapand  the  reat  of 
tibaday." 

^lauiuikmit" 

'*  I  was  sent  to  fetch  bar -boaae  in  the  ^eamiag,  Jaaper  being  ant  I 
loame  Ike  -field -aray;  for  Aa  idnat  by  the  naad  aiaa  anoagh  ia  aoMtixer 
aMR»  astdjatidie  iaat  atile  fcat  jane,  what  ido  you  thiak  I  caaoa  npoa  ?" 

iayaa  aiAedisTMea.     <' A^  aHdB^  ipeAafB.'' 


^''IioaflaafiipaaL  Mavauharaand  M£.€Mdyla.    What  bad  |>aaMd| 
Int  rkriaamrlirea.    fiha  waa  daanki^  her  hack  agaanat  iie 
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«tik,  crying ;  low,  Boh  sobs  breakiDg  from  her,  like  one  might  expect  to 
facMT  from  a  breaking  heart  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  reproaching 
him,  as  if  some  explanation  had  passed,  and  I  heard  him  say  that  from 
henceforth  they  could  only  be  brother  and  rister,  I  spoke  soon,  for  fear 
diey  should  see  roe,  and  Mr.  Carlyle  got  over  the  stue.  Miss  Barbais 
said  to  him  that  he  need  not  come  any  fiirther,  but  he  just  held  out  his 
arm  and  came  with  her  to  our  back  gate.  I  went  on  then  to  open  the 
door,  and  I  saw  him  with  his  head  bent  down  to  her,  and  her  two  hands 
held  in  his.     We  don*t  know  how  it  was  between  them,  I  tell  you." 

'^  At  any  rate  she  is  a  downright  fool  to  suffer  herself  to  lore  him  still  T 
uttered  Joyce,  indignantly.  * 

'<  So  she  is,  but  she  does  do  it.  She'll  oflen  steal  out  to  the  gate  about 
the  time  she  knows  he'll  be  passing,  and  watch  him  by,  not  letting  him 
see  her.  It  is  nothing  but  her  unhappiness,  her  jealousy  of  Lady  Isabel, 
that  makes  her  cross :  I  assure  you,  Joyce^  in  this  past  year  she  has  so 
chaufl^ed  that  she's  not  like  the  same  person.  If  Mr.  Canyle  should  ever 
get  tired  of  my  lady,  and " 

*^  Wilson  1"  harshly  interrupted  Joyce.  '^  Have  the  goodness  to  recol- 
lect yourself." 

^' what  have  I  sidd  now?  Nothing  but  ti;!nth.  Men  are  shamefully 
fickle,  husbands  worse  than  sweethearts,  and  I'm  sure  I'm  not  thinking 
of  anything  wrong.  But  to  go  back  to  the  argument  that  we  began 
with — I  say  that  if  anything  happened  to  my  lady.  Miss  Barbara,  as  sure 
as  &te,  would  step  into  her  shoes." 

"  Nothing  is  going  to  happen  to  her,"  returned  Joyce,  with  com* 
posure* 

"  I  hope  it  is  not,  now  or  later — for  the  sake  of  this  dear  little  inno* 
cent  thing  upon  my  lap,"  went  on  the  undaunted  Wilson.  '^  She  would 
not  make  a  very  kind  stepmother,  for  it  is  certain  that  where  the  first 
wife  has  been  hated,  her  children  won't  be  loved.  She  would  turn  Mr. 
Carlyle  against  tfiem ** 

'*I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Wilson,"  interrupted  Joyce,  in  a  firm,  unmis* 
iakable  tone,  ^*  if  you  think  to  pursue  these  sort  of  topics  at  East  Lynne, 
I  shall  inform  my  lady  that  you  are  unsuitable  for  the  situation." 

"I  dare  say!" 

^<  And  you  know  that  when  I  make  up  my  mind  to  a  thin^,  I  do  it," 
continued  Joyce.  ''Miss  Cariyle  may  well  say  you  have  uie  longest 
tongue  in  West  Lynne :  but  you  might  have  the  grace  to  know  that 
this  subject  is  one  more  unsuitable  to  it  than  another,  whether  you  are 
eating  Mr.  Hare's  bread,  or  whether  you  are  eating  Mr.  Carlyle's.  An- 
other word,  Wilson :  it  appears  to  me  that  you  have  carried  on  a  prying 
system  in  Mrs.  Hare's  house :  do  not  attempt  such  a  thing  in  this." 

'<  You  were  always  one  of  the  straitlaced  sort,  Joyce,"  cried  Wilson, 
laughing  good  humouredly.  ''  But  now  that  I  have  had  my  say  out,  I 
shall  stop  :  and  you  need  not  fear  I  should  be  such  a  simpleton  as  to  g^ 
prattling  of  this  kind  of  thing  to  the  servants." 

Now  just  fency  this  conversation  penetrating  to  Lady  Isabel !  She 
heard  it,  every  word.  It  is  all  very  well  to  oppose  the  argument, 
<'  Who  attends  to  the  gossip  of  servants  ?"  Let  me  tell  you  it  depends 
upon  what  the  subject  may  be,  whether  the  gossip  is  attended  to,  or  not. 
It  might  not,  and  indeed  would  not,  have  made  so  great  an  impresnoa 
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upon  her  had  she  been  in  strong  health,  but  she  was  weak,  fereriih,  in  a 
state  of  partial  deliriom :  and  she  hastily  took  op  the  idea  that  Archibald 
Garljle  nad  nerer  loyed  her,  that  he  had  admired  her  and  made  her  his 
wife  in  his  ambition,  but  ihat  his  heart  had  been  given  to  Barbara  Hare. 

A  pretty  state  of  exdt^nent  she  worked  herself  into  as  she  lay  there^ 
jealousy  aod  fever,  ay,  and  lore  too,  playing  pranks  with  her  brain.  It 
was  near  the  dinner  hour,  and  when  Mr.  Carlyle  entered,  he  was  startled 
to  see  her:  her  pallid  cheeks  were  burning  with  a  red  hectic,  and  her 
eyes  glistened  with  fever. 

'*  Isabel  I  you  are  worse !"  he  uttered,  approaching  her  with  a  quick 
step. 

She  partially  rose  from  the  so&,  and  clasped  hold  of  him  in  her  emo- 
tion. *<  Oh,  Archibald  I  Archibald  V*  she  uttered,  '<  don't  marry  her !  I 
could  not  r^  in  my  grave.** 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  puzzled  astonishment,  believed  her  to  be  labouring 
under  some  temporary  hallucination,  the  result  of  weakness.  He  set 
himself  to  soothe  her,  but  it  seemed  that  she  could  not  be  soothed.  She 
burst  into  a  storm  of  tears,  and  began  again:  wild  words. 

*'  She  would  ill-treat  my  child ;  she  would  draw  your  love  from  it,  and 
from  my  memory.     Archibald,  you  must  not  marry  her.** 

''  You  must  l^  speaking  from  the  influence  of  a  dream,  Isabel,"  he 
soothingly  said ;  **  you  have  been  asleep,  and  are  not  yet  awake.  Be 
still,  and  recoUeotion  will  return  to  you.     There,  love ;  rest  upon  me.'* 

^^  To  think  of  her  as  your  wife  brings  pain  enough  to  kill  me,"  she 
continued  to  reiterate.  ^'  Promise  me  that  you  will  not  marry  her : 
Archibald,  promise  it !" 

^'  I  will  promise  you  anything  in  reason,**  he  replied,  bewildered  with 
her  words,  **  but  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  my  marrying  any  one,  Isabel :  you  are  my  wife." 

**  But  if  I  die  ?  I  may;  you  know  I  may ;  and  many  think  I  shall— 
do  not  let  her  usurp  my  place.** 

"  Indeed  she  shall  not — whoever  you  may  be  talking  of.  What  have 
you  been  dreaming  ?     Who  is  it  that  is  troubling  your  nund  ?" 

'^  Archibald,  do  you  need  to  ask  ?  Did  you  love  no  one  before  you 
married  roe?  Perhaps  you  have  loved  her  since— perhaps  you  love  her 
still  P** 

Mr.  Carlyle  began  to  discern  *^  method  in  her  madness."  He  changed 
his  cheering  tone  to  one  of  grave  earnestness.  ''  Of  whom  do  you  sp^, 
Isabel?" 

"Of  Barbara  Hare." 

He  knitted  his  brow;  he  was  both  annoyed  and  vexed.  Whatever 
had  put  this  bygone  nonsense  into  his  wife's  head  P  He  quitted  the  sofa, 
where  he  had  been  supporting  her,  and  stood  upri^t  before  her,  calm, 
dignified,  almost  solemn  in  his  seriousness. 

"  Isabel,  what  notion  you  can  possibly  have  picked  up  about  myself 
and  Barbara  Hare,  I  am  unable  to  conceive.  I  never  loved  Barbara 
Hare ;  I  never  entertained  the  frdntest  shadow  of  love  for  her ;  either 
before  my  marriage  or  since.  You  must  tell  me  what  has  given  rise  to 
this  idea  in  your  mind.'* 

"  But  she  loved  you." 

A  moment's  hesitation ;  for  of  course  Mr.  Carlyle  was  conscious  that 
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ftre  Btr 


Amhmt;  Wt,  MmfftUi  itm  timuwrnikmLm  km •MaHhmfcMi,  mmw^tjfm' 

tlrinaMhartf^gnviBirlaMVgwiditaapcMltnrr  •  wonuu*  nnty 

iitwwii)«#]tefriit^aiMibf  h6Mitt«9*kMw,  miMbi^   ff  die  did 

ktr  hm  t»  ney  i  am  onkf  iay  I  ii«»  atloflflif  wwuuwww  rf  ifc. 

vw  Bt^  ^i]k  hmm  tm  mmlt  «flu»  ftf  ftp  jeakm  «f  €«mI%  «  7<mi 

Isabel  sighed :  it  was  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  her  bnatkmg  gww  fiuwi'^ 
Skmi  felt  JwrpwaMy  mMoedl  Mr  Carfylr  bentkiB  lleid,  flwA  ^ke 
in  a  tender,  though  a  pained  tone. 

««Ihadiiolrlio«^Aflttep««7flvwwqM«rt]Mw»Mn7.  What 
proof  ean  tk  mma  give,.«f  tme*  flad"  «HBtit  Imre,.  4M  1  kmw  not  gvren 
to  your 

afae  Itfohvct  np^  ker  rateslMi  iPife  nMn  iMitrilion^  toek  lis  h«nd  and 
Mditbetfpswrtan.  "I)im\  he  angfyiiMi^iMs  AinliiMd):  itietn^^ 
mi  the  do«h«  wvoldnot  hivvsisiii  m  i  earodf  for  jou  Dne*** 

He  smiled  againv  his  own  imd  smib^  and:  heair  Ibwvr;  *"  An^  flewtril 
m»  what  pat  tiSa  wMivmaehmm?'*' 

An  impulse  rosrwitnia  her  that  she^woidA  ttiB  him  att  r  Av  fewwnrAi 
dropped  hj  Simv  and  ^^  tM«ke  nontto  bdm»,  fbe  eonreraalfieB  she 
had  just  overh«trd(;  b«lv  in'thiA  muiiubI  of  iwnewed  canfid^not^  it  did 
appear  to  her  that,  she  mnt  have  hevn*  Tevj*  Irolisfa  to*  sittkeh^  importaneV . 
to  it — diat  m  8<3xi  ofl  hnmilialBbiiy  id  Kstarin^  to  the  eoBverse*  of  servants, 
was  refleetsd  on  het;  and*  she  imamated  silmt. 

^<  Has  any  one  been  striving  to  bias  your  mind  sigsinstf^  me  ?'*'  be'  i«f- 
suned. 

^Arehttwldrflm    WovM  anr^eiwdlwts  de^itr 

"  Then  did  you  drea»?   <ad>  oauM  net  fiffget  it  ow  mmMHag  ?^ 

**  I  do* soBNrtineB'  diream  Strang  thngS)  especialfy  in  my*foverish>  after- 
noon sleeps.  I  think  I  am  a  little  delirious^  srt^  tiiiieiB»  Araiibald(  and'  dcr 
aot  know-  whai-ia^Miil  i^  ^^  ftBDcy.*** 

The  answer;  wMhi?  ipuBwiag  aomeCly  her  physiind'  stMe,  was  an 
evasive  ene,  hut  Hot  evasively  £d  ft  Ml  on  the  ear  of  Mr.  Ctol^le.  It 
presented  tor  bia*th»ODiy'pr(HMbl^0olbtion' of  the  enj^^  and  b»  never 
thought  to  question  it 

**  Dbn't  have  avf  moiw  of  thes9  A^ann^  if  yon  e$m  Aefjp'it,**  he*  said. 
**  Regard  then*  ferwhat  they  am  Mhaiena— neiAer  pteaaant  foryon^ 
nor  fair  to  me.  I  am  bound  to  you  by  fond  ties  as  well  as  by  legal 
ones,  remember,  Isabel ;  and  it  is  out  of  Barbara  "Ranks'  powar  to  step 
between  ns." 

There  nevar  was-  a  passion  inr  this  worid^  tharv  never  wiH*  be  oae^  so 
fiiBtastic,  so  delosiva,  so  powerful  as  jeahmay.  Ms.  Carlyle  dismissed  the 
episode  from  his  thoughts ;  he  believed  his  wife's  emotion  to  haiva  arises 
simply  from  a^  fewfridi  dkaam,.  amd  aever  sappeeed  hut  that,  with  the 
Aream^  its  recoUeotion  woidd  pass  away  from  her.  Not  so.  Implicit^ 
relying  upon  her  husband's  words  at  the  moment,  freling  quite  ashamed 
at  ner  own  suspioTaB^  Lady  Isabel  afterwi^  suffered  Ae  unhappy  frar 
to  regain  its  influence :  the  ill-starred  revelations  of  Wilson  reasserted 
their  power,  overmastering  the  denial  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  Shakspeare- calls 
|eidoiiBy  yettowand  graen :  I  think  it  maybe  o^ed  black  andwhite;  for 
it  most  assuredly  views  white  as  blacky  and  black  as  white.    The  most 
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&nciful  sunnises  wear  the  aspect  of  triifch|rtii»  |^ 
pppoaw  a»  AMMiafeiai  iilMaii  NoK  mmtAtm  wm^  mi^  ImktL  t^  ler 
hMband;.  ancL  the  fc<Kn|p  yaw  witt  witertMni  lki%  £  vooikne  mmm 
been  foolish  eooagh  to  sun  yourself  in  its  delights— aafy  aanM^  hm 
to  grow  more  ultaalni]  ti^kia^  t«*lM'flMiftea^ai£vlHabiie.«  Batcar- 
taiikk  ii^thiiiiB«bttM.Har»  Aaalttt  hev  kaitt  lifae  aM^isMfai^ 


HF. 


<<  Babbaba,  how  fiift  lie  day  saanmr 
"  It  is  a  beautiHil  day,  mamma." 
«I  do  think  I  should  be  all  th*  better  for  going  out/* 
'<  i  am  suse  joii  woutd^  mammae"  waa  darbarafa  aniver*    ^*  liTjKm 
oatrmerey  ^fou.  would  find  the  benefiU  ejesy  fine  daj  jou  ought  ta 


<<  Bat  I hai» not  spirits  £ar  It,  dear;' sighadMoL Hate*  "I&e>fist 
bright  dije  of  s{p3n|[^  the*  first  wacai  d«)^8  ofi  snmmerj  alwau  did  have  an 
exhilaratia^  effeot  upoa.  m^  eyen  when.  I  waa  ia  health.  I  think  I  mast 
gfy  out  Uy'Wf,  Ihare'a  j^oui.  papa  in.  the  gardaa:  ask  hioa  i£  it  wiU  he. 
conyenient" 

Barbara  wasrdantingofl^butarrestedher  steps  for  a  moment  '^Miuama, 
you  have  been  talking  these  three  weeks  of  buying  the  near  drnflses  and. 
other  things- that  we  se^ia:.  why  not  do  so  ta-dajB^' 

«  Well — I  don't  know,"  hesitated  Mrs.  Hare,  in  the  irresolution  natnraL 
tober. 

*<  Yes^  y  08,1  jou.  will  not  find  a.  better  OMPrfamity."  Ajxi  awayt  went 
Barbara.. 

Justice  Hare  was  in  bis  front  garden,  imperiously  pointbg  out  to-  hii^ 
aflgyant,  Beayuniiv  something  wbicbhad  not  been,  dona  according  to*  Bis 
directions.  Beiyamin  fiilfilltd  tiie  du^es  o£  caachaiaii  and  greom  at  the 
Grove,  filling  up  his  spare  time  with  gardening.  He  was  a  married  man» 
and  slept  at  boma^  thougb  be  took  mat  meak  in  the  honser ;.  coming  to-  it 
eaiJ^  an£  going  asa^  Tatet  'the  justioe  waa  in  fiia  dressing-^wn  and 
ari^  and  waa  working  faimaalf  into  a  passion.  whe»  Barbara  appioacfaedL 
She  waa  the  enlj  one  of  the  three  children  not  afcaidt  o£  her  father:  Bar- 
bara stood  iaava  of  him»  but  not  so  utterly  aa  the  otherst 

"Papa." 

''What  do  you  wantr"  said  the  ^uttice^  turning  rooof  his.  portlj 
person* 

«  Mamoiit  thinka  that  it  would  do  her  good  to  go  out  this  fina  day. 
Can  we  have  the  carriage?" 

The  justice  paused  Wore  he  anawered,  and  looked  n^  at  the  sky. 
"Where  does  she  want  to  be  off  ta?" 

"  We  wish  to  do  some  shopping,  please  papa.  Only  in  West  Lynne," 
hastily  added  Barbara,  seeing  a  cloudrise  on  the  paternal  countenance. 
"  Sot  at  LynneboroogE/' 

"And  your  aiamma.  thinks  lam:  g^ing  to  drive  her  P'  cued  Justice 
■      ■        "     '        '     .   Thel        " 


Hare.  <'  I'd  see  the  shops  further,  first   The  last  time  you  and  she  went 
into  one,  you  kept  me  wuting  an  hour  and  a  half." 
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^  B^amin  can  drive  ns,  papa*'' 

Mr.  Hare  strode  pompously  across  ihe  grass  to  the  dining-room  window, 
threw  it  np,  and  addressed  his  wife.  Barbara  drew  close,  and  stood 
timidly  at  bis  side. 

<<  Do  you  say  you  want  to  go  shopping  to^y,  Anne  ?" 

^^  Not  particularly  to-day,"  was  the  meek  answer,  meekly  delivered ; 
<*  any  day  will  do  for  it     Did  you  tbmk  of  using  the  carriage  yourself?" 

<' I  don't  know,"  replied  the  justice.  The  fact  is,  he  had  not  thought 
about  it  at  all ;  but  he  liked  every  scheme,  every  movement  to  be  pro- 
posed by  himself,  to  be  regulated  by  his  own  will. 

'^  The  day  is  so  fine  that  I  think  I  ought  to  take  advantage  of  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Hare.     ''  And  Barbara  must  have  her  summer  dresses  bought." 

<<  She's  always  having  dresses  bought,"  growled  the  justice. 

"Oh,  papa!     I " 

*^  Silence,  young  lady.     You  have  twice  as  many  as  you  need." 

<*  Perhaps,  Richard,  I  might  manage  to  walk  in  and  back,  without 
being  much  fatigued,  if  you  cannot  spare  me  the  carriage,"  said  Mrs. 
Hare,  genUy. 

"  And  have  you  laid  up  for  a  week !  What  next  ?  The  idea  of  your 
walkiug  into  West  Lynne  and  back !  that  would  be  a  piece  of  foUy. 

The  justice  shut  down  the  window,  and  strode  back  to  Benjamin, 
leaving  Mrs.  Hare  and  Barbara  at  an  uncertainty :  were  they  to  go,  or 
were  mey  not?     Barbara  went  in-doors  to  her  mother. 

"  Barbara,  dear,  I  wonder  where  your  papa  was  thinking  of  going  in 
the  carriage  ?" 

"  I  don't  believe  he  was  going  anywhere,"  replied  independent  Miss 
Barbara. 

"Oh,  child!" 

"  Well,  I  don't.  Only  he  always  must  oppose  everybody.  Mamma, 
I  do  think  you  might  walk  in,  ana  we  coula  come  back  in  one  of  Coke's 
flys." 

Mrs.  Hare  shook  her  head.  ^'  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  walk  quite  well 
one  way,  Barbara :  but  I  should  not  think  of  doing  so,  unless  your  papa 
approved." 

Barbara  was  looking  from  the  window.  She  saw  Benjamin  gather  up 
his  garden  tools  and  put  them  away.  He  then  crossed  to  the  narrow 
side-path  which  led  down  by  tiie  house  to  the  back,  where  the  stables 
were  situated.     Barbara  ran  through  the  hall  and  intercepted  him. 

'^  Has  papa  given  any  orders  about  the  carriage,  Benjamin  ?"     . 

"  Yes,  miss.  I  am  to  drive  you  and  mistrev  into  West  Lynne.  I 
was  to  get  ready  directly,  he  said." 

Back  waltzed  Barbara.  "  Mamma,  it  is  all  right :  Benjamin  is  gone 
to  get  the  carriage  ready.  You  would  like  a  bit  of  luncheon  before  you 
go  ?    I  will  order  in  the  tray." 

"Anything  you  please,  dear,"  said  the  sweet-tempered, gentie  woman. 
"  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  feel  glad  to  go  out  to-day :  perhaps,  because 
it  is  so  lovely." 

Benjamin  made  ready  his  carriage  and  himself,  drove  out  of  the  yard 
at  the  back,  and  brought  the  carriage  round  to  the  front  gate.  As  Mrs. 
Hare  and  Barbara  went  down  the  path,  Mr.  Hare  was  in  &e  garden  still. 
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^  Thank  jou,  Richard,''  she  said  as  she  passed  him,  a  loviog  smile  light- 
ing  her  delicate  £Eu;e. 

*^  IkGnd  joa  are  home  hy  the  dinner  hour,  and  don't  let  Barhara  spend 
too  much  money,"  cried  the  justice,  in  return.  But  he  was  not  polite 
enough  to  go  and  hand  them  in. 

The  carriage — or  phaeton,  as  it  was  often  called — was  a  somewhat  old- 
&shioned  concern,  like  many  country  things  are  apt  to  he.  A  small  box 
in  firont  for  the  driver,  and  a  wide  seat  with  a  head  behind,  accommo* 
dating  Barbara  well  between  them  when  Mr.  and  Mrs*  Hare  both  sat  in 
it  '&t.  ^are,  however,  generally  drove,  himself,  taking  do  servant.  The 
head  was  down  to-day,  but  it  was  found  convenient  in  rainy  weather; 
and  there  were  a  double  set  of  poles,  so  that  one  horse  or  a  pair  might  be 
driven  in  it.  Very  rarely,  never  unless  they  were  going  a  distance,  was 
a  pair  used  :  the  long-tailed,  black  coach  horses  were  taken  out  in  turn, 
for  the  justice  kept  but  that  pair;  and  a  saddle-horse'  for  himself. 

Benjamin  drew  the  rug  carefully  over  his  mistress's  knees — the  ser- 
rants  did  not  like  Mr.  Hare,  but  would  have  laid  down  their  lives  for  her 
—ascended  to  his  box,  and  drove  them  to  their  destination,  the  linen- 
draper's.  It  was  an  excellent  shop,  situated  a  little  beyond  the  office  oi 
Mr.  Carlyle,  and  Mrs.  E[are  and  Barbara  were  soon  engaged  in  that  oc- 
cupation, said  to  possess  for  all  women  a  fascination.  They  had  been 
deep  in  it  about  an  hour,  when  Mrs.  Hare  discovered  that  her  bag  was 
missing. 

*'  I  must  have  left  it  in  the  carriage,  Barbara.  Go  and  bring  it,  will 
you,  mj  dear  ?     The  pattern  of  that  silk  is  in  it." 

Barbara  went  out  The  carriage  and  Benjamin  and  the  sleek  old 
horse  were  all  waiting  drowsily  together.  Barbara  could  not  see  the  bag, 
and  she  appealed  to  the  servant 

"  Find  mamma's  bag,  Benjamin.     It  must  be  somewhere  in  the  car- 


enjamin  got  off  his  box,  and  began  to  search.  Barbara  waited, 
gazing  listlessly  down  the  street.  The  sun  was  shining  brilliantly,  and 
its  rays  fell  upon  the  large  cable  chidn  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  saunter" 
ing  idly  up  the  pavement,  making  its  gold  links  and  its  drooping  seal  and 
key  ghtter,  as  they  crossed  his  waistcoat.  It  shone  abo  upon  the  ena- 
mell^  gold  studs  of  his  shirt  front,  making  them  glitter ;  and  as  he  sud- 
denly rused  his  ungloved  hand,  a  white  hand,  to  stroke  his  moustache— 
by  which  acUon  you  may  know  a  vain  man — a  diamond  ring  that  he  wore 
gleamed  with  a  Ught  that  was  positively  dazzling.  Involuntarily  Barbara 
thought  of  the  description  her  brother  Richard  had  given  of  certain 
dazaling  jewels  worn  by  another. 

She  watched  him  advance.  He  was  a  handsome  man  of,  perhaps, 
seven  or  eight-and-twenty,  tali,  slender,  and  well  made,  his  eyes  and  hair 
black.  A  very  pleasant  expression  sat  upon  his  countenance,  and  on  the 
left  hand  he  wore  a  light  buff  kid  glove,  and  was  swinging  its  fellow  by 
the  fingers,  apparently  iu  deep  thought,  as  he  softly  whistled  to  himself. 
But  for  the  great  light  cast  at  that  moment  by  the  sun,  Barbara  might 
not  have  noticed  the  jewellery,  or  connected  it  in  her  mind  with  the  other 
jewellery  in  that  unhappy  secret. 

<*  Halloa!  Thorn,  is  that  you?    Just  step  over  here!" 
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The  0pedcer  wai  Otwaj  Bethd,  who  wis  on  the  opposite  ride  of  the 
street ;  toe  spoken-to,  the  gentleman  with  the  jewellery.  B«t  the  lattvr 
was  in  a  brown  study,  and  did  not  hear,  fittbel  called  oat  again, 
louder. 

"CapUin  Thorn  r 

That  was  heard.  Captain  Thorn  nodded,  and  tomed  short  off  across 
die  street.  Barbara  stood  like  one  in  a  dream,  her  brain,  her  mind,  her 
ftnoj  all  a  oonfbsed  mass  togethw. 

<«  Here's  the  bag.  Miss  Barbara.    It  had  got  among  dm  foUb  of  the 


njamin  held  it  out  to  her,  but  she  took  no  notice:  she  was  uneon* 
soioos  oi  all  eoLtemal  things,  save  one.  That  she  beheld  the  real  murd«rer 
of  Halttjohn,  she  eatertaiaed  no  mamer  of  doubt.  In  every  particular 
he  tallied  with  the  dceeriptm  giimi  by  Richard  :  tall,  dark,  vain,  hand* 
some,  deheate  hands,  jei^Qery,  and— Captain  Thorn  I  Barbara's  cheeks 
grew  white,  and  her  heart  turned  sick« 

«<  The  bag.  Miss  Barbara." 

Aw^  tore  Barbara,  learing  Benjamin  and  ihe  bag  in  wonder.  She 
had  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Wainwr^t  the  surgeon  at  a  Iktle  distance,  and 
^ed  towards  him. 

**  Mr.  Wainwright,**  b^gan  she,  forgetting  cereasony  in  her  agitatieo, 
<^  you  see  that  gentleman,  talking  to  Otway  BetheL     Who  is  he  ?" 

Mr.  Wainwright  had  to  put  his  glasses  across  the  bridge  of  his  nose 
before  he  could  answer,  for  ne  was  short  sighted.  ''That?  Oh,  it  is  a 
Captain  Thorn.     He  is  viriting  the  Herbe^  I  believe." 

<'  Where  does  he  oome  firom  ?  Whers  does  he  live?"  reiterated  Bar- 
bara, in  her  eagerness. 

'*  I  don't  know  anything  about  him.  I  saw  him  this  mocning  witti 
young  Smith,  and  he  told  me  he  was  a  fnead  of  the  Herberts.  You  are 
not  looking  well.  Miss  Barbara.'' 

She  made  no  an9wer.  Captain  Thom  and  Mr.  Bethel  caaM  walking 
down  ihe  street,  and  the  latter  saluted  her,  but  she  was  too  much  con- 
fused to  remond  to  it.  Mr.  Wainwright  then  wiriied  her  good  day,  and 
Barbara  waiked  slowly  back.  Mrs.  Hare  was  appearing  at  the  shop 
door. 

**  My  dear,  how  long  you  ore t     Cannot  the  bag  be  found?" 

**  I  went  to  speak  to  Mr.  Wainwright,"  answraed  Barbara,  mechani- 
cally taking  ihe  bag  from  Benjamin  and  giving  it  to  her  mother,  her 
whole  heart  and  eyes  still  absorbed  with  that  one  ob^ct^  moving  away  in 
the  distance. 

"  You  look  pale,  child.     Are  you  well  F' 

**  Oh  yes,  quite.    Let  us  get  our  shoppmg  over,  mamnui.'* 

She  moved  on  to  their  phoes  at  the  counter  as  she  spoke,  eager  to 
^  get  it  over  "  and  be  at  home,  that  she  might  have  time  for  thought. 
3ib8.  Hare  wondered  what  had  come  to  her :  the  pleased  interest,  displayed 
in  their  purchases  previously,  was  now  gone;  and  she  sat  inattentive  and 
absorbed. 

^  Now,  my  dear,  it  is  only  waiting  for  yon  to  choose.  Which  of  the 
two  silks  will  you  have  P" 

<<  Either.    Any.    Take  wUdi  you  like,  mamma." 

*'  Barbara,  what  has  come  to  you  ?" 
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*'I  beliere  I  am  tired/'  said  Bttrbam,  with  a  foroed  laagh,  as  bIm 
eompelled  herself  to  pay  some  aort  of  attention.  '*  I  don't  like  the  green: 
I  will  take  the  other." 

Tbe^r  arrived  at  hoine.  Barbara  f^ot  jmt  fire  minntaf  abne  in  her 
chaanber,  before  the  dinner  was  on  the  table.  AH  the  concliisk>n  she  conld 
oome  to,  was,  that  she  conld  do  nothing,  save  tdl  the  facts  to  Archibald 

^w  should  she  contrire  to  see  him  ?  The  buaness  might  admit  of  no 
delay.  She  supposed  she  must  go  to  East  Lynne  that  evening:  bat 
where  would  be  her  excuse  for  it  at  home  ?  Puazling  over  it,  she  went 
down  to  dinner.  Daring  the  meal,  Mrs.  Hare  began  talking  of  some  nlk 
she  had  purchased  for  a  mim^e.  She  should  have  it  made  like  Miss 
Carlyle's  new  one :  when  Miss  Carlyle  was  at  the  Grove  the  other  day, 
about  Wilson's  character,  she  had  omered  her  the  pattern,  and  she,  Mis. 
Hare,  would  send  one  of  the  servants  up  for  it  after  dinner. 

'^  Oh,  mamma,  let  me  goT'  burst  forth  Barbara.  And  so  vehemently 
spoke  she,  that  the  justice  paused  in  his  carving,  and  demanded  what 
ailed  her.     Barbara  made  some  timid  ezonae. 

^*  Her  eagerness  is  natural,  Biofaard,"  smiled  Mrs.  Hare.  ^*  Barbara 
thinks  she  shall  get  a  peep  at  the  baby,  I  expect.  All  young  folks  sere 
fond  of  babies." 

Barbara's  hce  flushed  crimson:  but  she  did  not  eontradiet  the  opinioSi. 
She  eould  not  eat  her  dinner :  she  was  too  lull  of  poor  Baehard :  she 
played  with  it,  and  then  sent  away  her  plate,  nearly  untouched. 

^  That's  through  the  finery  she  has  been  birjring,'^  pronoonoed  Justice 
Hare.     ''  Her  head  is  stuffed  up  with  iL" 

No  of^ositimi  was  offered  to  Barbara's  going  to  East  Lynne.  She 
readied  it  just  as  their  dinner  was  over.  It  was  for  Miss  Carlyle  she 
msked. 

"  Miss  Carlyle  ia  not  at  home,  miss.  She  is  spending  the  day  out;  and 
my  lady  does  not  receive  visitors  yet." 

It  Vas  a  sort  of  checkmate.  Barbara  was  compelled  to  say  she  would 
see  Mr.  Carlyle.  Peter  ushered  her  into  the  cuawing-room,  and  Mr. 
Carlyle  came  to  her. 

'*  1  am  s6  very  sorry  to  disturb  you ;  to  have  asked  for  }rou,"  began 
Baifaara,  with  a  burning  foee,  for  somehow,  a  certain  evening  interview  of 
hers  wiih  him,  twelve  mon^  before^  was  disagreeably  present  to  her. 
Never,  sbce  that  evening  of  agitation,  had  Bi^bara  suffered  herself  to 
betray  emotion  to  Mr.  Carlyle:  her  manners  to  him  had  been  calm, 
courteous,  and  indifferent.  And  she  now  more  foequently  called  him 
"Mr.  Carlyle"  than  "Archibald." 

**  Take  a  seat,  take  a  seat,  Barbara." 

"  I  asked  for  Miss  Carlyle,"  she  continued,  *^  for  mamma  is  in  want  of 
a  pattern  that  she  promised  to  lend  her;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  you 
I  wished  to  see.  You  remember  the  lieutenant  Thorn,  whom  Bioluurd 
spoke  of  as  being  the  real  criminal  ?" 

"Yes." 

"I  think  he  b  at  West  Lynne." 

Mr.  Carlyle  was  aroused  to  eagw  interest  "He!  That  same 
Thorn?' 

"  It  can  be  no  other.    Mamma  azkd  I  were  shopping  to-day,  and  I 

tj2 
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went  out  for  her  bag  which  she  had  left  in  the  carriage.  While  Benjamin 
was  getting  it,  I  saw  a  stranger  coming  up  the  street ;  a  tall,  good-look- 
ing, dark-haired  man,  with  a  conspicuous  gold  chain  and  studs.  The  sun 
was  full  upon  him,  causing  the  ornaments  to  shine,  especially  a  diamond 
ring  which  he  wore,  for  he  had  one  hand  raised  to  his  (see.  The  thought 
flashed  over  me,  '  That  is  just  like  the  description  Richard  gave  of  the 
man  Thorn.'  Why  the  idea  should  have  occurred  to  me  in  that  strange 
manner,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  most  assuredly  did  occur :  though  I  did 
not  really  suppose  him  to  be  the  same.  Just  then  I  heard  him  spoken  to 
by  some  one  on  the  other  side  the  street,  it  was  Otway  Bethel,  and  he 
called  him  Captain  ThamP 

<'  This  is  curious  indeed,  Barbara.  I  did  not  know  any  stranger  was 
at  West  Lynne.  * 

<*I  saw  Mr.  Wainwright,  and  asked  him  who  it  was.     He  said  a 
Captain  Thorn,  a  friend  of  die  Herberts.     A  Lieutenant  Thorn  four  or 
five  years  ago,  would  probably  be  Captain  Thorn  now." 
Mr.  Garlyle  nodded,  and  there  was  a  pause. 
"  What  can  be  done  P**  asked  Barbara. 

Mr.  Carlyle  was  passbg  one  hand  over  his  brow;  it  was  a  habit  of  his 
when  deep  in  thought  "  It  is  hard  to  say  what  is  to  be  done,  Barbara. 
The  descripdon  you  give  of  this  man  certainly  tallies  with  that  given  by 
Richard.     Did  he  look  like  a  s^ntleman  ?'' 

«  Very  much  so.  A  remarkably  aristocratic-looking  man,  as  it  struck 
me." 

Mr.  Carlyle  again  nodded  assentingly.  He  remembered  Richard's 
words,  when  describing  the  other :  "  an  out-and-out  aristocrat."  "  Of 
course,  Barbara,  the  first  thing  must  be  to  try  and  ascertain  whether  it 
is  the  same,"  he  observed.  *<  If  we  find  that  it  is,  then  we  must  delibe- 
rate upon  future  measures.  I  will  see  ^hat  I  can  pick  up,  and  let  you 
know." 

Barbara  rose.  Mr.  Carlyle  escorted  her  across  the  hail,  and  then 
strolled  down  the  park  by  her  side,  deep  in  the  subject;  and  quite  un- 
conscious that  Lady  Isabel's  jealous  eyes  were  watching  them  from  her 
dressing-room  window. 

"  You  say  he  seemed  intimate  with  Otway  Bethel  ?" 
*^  As  to  being  intimate,  I  cannot  say.     Otway  Bethel  spoke  as  though 
he  knew  him." 

"  This  must  have  caused  excitement  to  Mrs.  Hare." 
'*  You  forget,  Archibald,  that  mamma  was  not  told  anything  about 
Thorn,"  was  the  answer  of  Barbara.  "  The  uncertainty  would  have 
worried  her  to  death.  All  Richard  said  to  her  was,  that  he  was  innocent, 
that  it  was  a  stranger  who  did  the  deed,  and  she  asked  for  no  particulars : 
she  has  implicit  faith  in  Richard's  truth." 

"True;  I  did  forget,"  replied  Mr.  Carlyle.  "  I  wish  we  could  find  out 
some  one  who  knew  the  other  Thorn :  to  ascertain  that  they  were  the 
same  would  be  a  great  point  gained." 

He  went  as  far  as  uie  park  gates  with  Barbara,  shook  hands,  and 
wished  her  good  evening.  Scarcely  had  she  departed,  when  Mr.  Cariyle 
saw  two  gentlemen  advancing  from  the  opposite  direction,  in  one  of 
whom  he  recognised  Tom  Herbert,  and  the  other — ^instinct  told  him — 
was  Captain  Thorn.    He  waited  till  they  came  up. 
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«<  If  tins  isa't  lucky,  BeAng  yoa,**  cried  Mr.  Tom  Herbert^  who  wm  % 
firee-and-easy  sort  of  gentlemaD,  the-secood  son  of  a  brother  justice  of 
Mr.  Hare's.  '*  I  wish  to  goodness  youM  give  us  a  draught  of  yoar  cider, 
Carlyle.  We  went  up  to  Beauchamp's  for  a  stroU,  but  found  them  all 
out;  and  Pm  awfully  thirsty.     Captain  Thorn,  Carlyle." 

Mr.  Carlyle  invited  them  to  his  house,  and  ordered  in  refreshments. 
Young  Herbert  coolly  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair  and  lit  a  cigar* 
**  Come,  Thorn,"  cried  he,  **  here's  a  weed  for  you." 

Captain  Thorn  glanced  towards  Mr.  Carlyle:  he  appeared  of  a  hx 
more  gentlemanly  nature  than  Tom  Herbert 

*'  You'll  have  one  too,  Carlyle,"  said  Herbert,  holding  out  his  cigar- 
case.  '*  Oh,  I  forgot ;  you  are  a  muff ;  don't  smoke  one  twice  in  a  year. 
I  say,  how's  Lady  Isabel  ?" 

«  Very  Ul  still." 

'^By  Jove,  b  she,  though?  Tell  her  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  will  you, 
Carlyle.  Bat — I  say!  will  she  smell  the  smoke  ?"  asked  he,  with  a  mix- 
ture  of  alarm  and  concern  in  his  face. 

Mr.  Carlyle  reassured  him  upon  the  point,  and  turned  to  Captain 
Thorn. 

*^  Are  you  acquamted  with  this  neighbourhood?" 

Captain  Thorn  smiled.     '*  I  only  reached  West  Lynne  yesterday.'* 

"You  were  never  here  before,  then?"  continued  Mr.  Carlyle,  setting 
down  the  last  as  a  probably  evasive  answer. 

"No." 

"  He  and  my  brother  Jack,  you  know,  are  in  the  same  regiment,"  put 
in  Tom  Herbert,  with  scant  ceremony.  ^  Jack  had  invited  him  down 
for  some  fishing  and  that,  and  Thorn  arrives.  But  he  never  sent  word 
he  was  coming,  you  see ;  Jack  had  given  him  up,  and  is  off  on  some  Irish 
expedition,  the  deuce  knows  where.  Precious  unlucky  that  it  should  have 
happened  so.     Thorn  says  he  shall  cut  short  his  stay,  and  go  again." 

The  conversation  turned  upon  fishing,  and  in  the  heat  of  argument 
the  stranger  mentioned  a  certain  pond,  and  its  fEimous  eels — *^  the  Low 
Pond."  Mr.  Carlyle  looked  at  him,  speaking,  however,  in  a  careless 
manner. 

"  Which  do  you  mean?  We  have  two  ponds  not  far  apart,  each  called 
the 'Low  Pond.'" 

"  I  mean  the  one  on  an  estate  about  three  miles  from  here :  Squire 
Thorpe's,  unless  I  am  mistaken." 

Mr.  Carlyle  smiled.  "  I  think  you  must  have  been  in  the  neighbour- 
hood before,  Captain  Thorn.  Squire  Thorpe  is  dead,  and  the  property 
has  passed  to  his  daughter's  husband,  and  that  Low  Pond  was  filled  up 
three  years  ago." 

"  I  have  heard  a  friend  mention  it,"  was  Captain  Thorn's  reply,  spoken 
in  an  indifferent  tone,  though  he  evidently  wished  not  to  pursue  the 
subject 

Mr.  Carlyle,  by  easy  degrees,  turned  the  conversation  upon  Swainson, 
the  place  whence  Richard  Hare's  Captain  Thorn  was  suspected  to  have 
come.  The  present  Captain  Thorn  said  he  knew  it  "  a  little,"  he  had 
once  been  "  staying  there  a  short  time."  Mr.  Carlyle  became  nearly 
convinced  that  Barbara's  suspicions  were  correct.  The  descriptions  cer- 
tainly agreed,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  in  the  most  minute  particulars. 
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The  man  before  him  wore  two  rings,  a  diamond — and  a  rerr  beautiful 
£amondy  too— on  the  one  hand ;  a  8^  ring  on  the  other ;  his  hands  wece 
d^oate  to  a  degree,  and  his  handkerchief  a  cambric  one  of  unusually 
fine  texture,  was  not  entirely  guiltless  of  seent.  Mr.  Cariyle  quitted  ilia 
room  for  a  moment,  and  summoned  Joyce  to  him. 
^  My  lady  has  been  asking  for  you,  sir,**  said  Joyce. 
^  T^  her  I  will  be  up  the  moment  these  gentlemen  leave.  Joyce,** 
he  added,  ^<  find  an  excuse  to  come  into  the  room  presentiy ;  you  can 
bring  something  or  other  in;  I  want  you  to  look  at  this  stranger  who  is 
with  youDg  Mr.  Herbert  Notice  him  well ;  I  fancy  you  may  have  aeen 
him  before.** 

Mr.  Cariyle  returned  to  the  room,  learing  Joyce  surprised.  However, 
she  presently  followed,  taking  in  some  water,  and  lingered  a  few  minutes, 
apparenUy  placing  the  things  on  the  table  in  better  order. 

When  the  two  departed,  Mr.  Cariyle  called  Jo^ce,  before  proceeding 
to  hb  wife's  room.     '^  Well  P'  he  questioned,  ^'  did  you  recognise  him  P 
**  Not  at  all,  sir.     He  seemed  quite  strange  to  me." 
**  Cast  your  thoughts  back,  Joyoe.    Did  you  never  see  him  in  years 
gone  by  ?" 

Joyce  looked  puzzled,  bufr  she  replied  in  the  negative. 
'*  Is  he  the  man,  tiiink  you,  who  used  to  ride  over  from  Swainson  to 
seeAfy?" 
Joyce's  fece  flushed  crimson.     **  Oh,  sv !"  was  all  she  uttered. 
<*  The  name  is  the  same,  Thorn :  I  thought  it  possible  the  men  might 
be,"  observed  Mr.  Cariyle. 

^  Sh-,  I  cannot  say.  I  never  saw  that  Captain  Thorn  but  once,  and  I 
dont  know — I  don't  know" — Joyce  spoke  slowly  and  with  conadeimtiMai 
— 'Hhat  I  should  at  aU  know  him  again.  I  did  not  tiiink  of  him  when 
I  looked  at  tiiis  gentleman ;  but  at  any  rate,  no  appearaoee  in  this  ona 
struck  upon  my  memory  as  being  fenuHar." 

80,  from  Joyce  Mr.  Cariyle  obtained  no  due,  one  wi^  or  tiie  other. 
The  following  day,  he  sought  out  Otway  fietheL 

'<  Are  vou  intimate  with  that  Captain  Thorn  who  is  staying  witii  the 
Herberts?**  asked  he. 

^  Yes,**  answered  Betiiel,  derisively,  '*  if  passing  a  couple  ef  hours  in 
his  company  can  constitute  iotimacy.     That's  all  1  have  seen  of  Thom.*^ 
^  Are  you  sure  ?^  pursued  Mr.  CJarlyle. 

"  Sure  I**  returoed  Bethel  5  "  why,  what  are  vou  driving  at  now  ?  I 
called  in  at  Herbert's  the  night  before  last,  and  Tom  asked  me  to  stay 
tiie  evening.  Thorn  had  just  come.  A  jolly  bout  we  had;  cigars  anil 
oold  punch.** 

'<  Bethel,"  said  Mr.  Cariyle,  dashing  to  the  point,  <<  is  it  the  Thorn 
who  used  go  after  A^  Hallnohn  ?     Come,  you  can  tell  if  you  like.** 

Bethel  remained  dumb  for  a  moment,  apparentiy  with  amazements 
^*  What  a  confounded  lie  P  uttered  he,  at  length.     "  Why,  it*s  no  mora 

Oat  Thorn  than ^What  Thorn  ?**  he  broke  off,  abruptly. 

"  You  are  equivocating,  BetheL  The  Thorn  who  was  mixed  i^— or 
nid  to  be— 4n  tiie  Hallnohn  affur.     Is  this  the  same  man?" 

**  You  are  a  fod,  Cariyle :  whidi  is  what  I  never  took  you  to  be  yet^** 
was  Mr.  Bethel's  rejoindler,  spoken  in  a  savage  tone.  "  I  have  tMyoa 
that  I.  never  knew  there  was  any  Thorn  mixed  up  with  Afy,  and  I 
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sliotild  like  to  know  why  my  word  is  not  to  be  believed  ?  I  never  saw 
Thorn  in  m  j  Hfe  till  I  saw  him  the  other  night  at  the  Herberts',  and  that 
I  wodd  take  an  oath  to,  if  put  to  it." 

Bethel  quitted  Mr.  Carlyle  with  the  kut  word,  and  the  ktter  gaxed 
after  him,  revolving  points  in  his  brain.  The  mention  of  Thorn's  name 
(the  one  spc^en  of  bj  Richard  Hare)  appeared  to  excite  some  sore  feel- 
ing in  Bethel's  mind,  arousing  it  to  irritation.  Mr.  Carljle  remembered 
that  it  had  done  so  previooslj,  and  now  it  had  done  so  again :  and  yet» 
Bethel  was  an  easj-natured  man  in  general,  fieu*  better-tempered  tbaii 
pincipled.  Tlmt  thei«  was  somethine  hidden,  some  mjttery  connected 
with  the  afiBur,  Mr.  Carlyle  felt  sure,  out  he  could  not  attempt  so  mudi 
as  a  guess  at  what  it  might  be.  And  his  interview  with  Bediel  brought 
him  no  nearer  the  point  he  wished  to  find  out  —  whether  this  Thorn 
was  the  same  maa.  In  wtdking  back  to  his  office,  he  Met  Mr.  Tom 
Herbert 

<<  Does  Captain  Thorn  purpose  making  a  long  stay  with  you  ?"  he 
stopped  him  to  inquire. 

"He's  gone :  I  have  just  seen  him  off  by  the  tndn,"  was  -ttie  reply  of 
Tom  Herbert  "  It  seemed  rather  slow  work  for  him  without  Jack,  so 
he  docked  his  visit,  and  says  he'll  pay  us  one  when  Jack's  to  the  fore." 

As  Mr.  Carlyle  went  home  to  dinner  that  evening,  he  entered  the 
Grove,  ostensibly  to  make  a  short  call  on  Mrs.  Hare^  Barbara,  on  the 
tenterhooks  of  impatience,  accompanied  him  outside  when  he  departed, 
and  walked  down  the  path. 

**  What  have  you  lenut  ?"  she  eagerly  asked. 

''Nothing  satisfectory/'  was  the  reply  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  <<  And  the 
man  has  leftagun.*" 

**  Left  r  uttered  Barbara. 

Mr.  Oaxlyki  explained.  He  told  her  how  diey  had  come  to  Ui 
house  the  prevx>u8  evening  after  Barbara's  departure,  and  his  encounter 
with  Tom  Herbert  that  ^ :  he  mentioned,  also,  his  interview  wiA 
Bethel. 

*^Can  he  have  gone  on.  purpose,  fearing  conseqmnces  ?**  wondm^d 
Barbara. 

**  Scarody :  or  why  should  he  have  come  P" 

**  Ton  did  not  suffer  any  word  to  escape  you  last  night,  causing  him 
to  suspect  that  he  waa  doubted?" 

"  Not  any.    You  would  make  a  bad  lawyer,  Barbara." 

"Who  or  what  is  hep" 

"  An  officer  in  her  Majesty's  aervice,  in  John  Herbert's  regiment  I 
ascertamed  no  more..  Tom  said  he  was  of  good  famiiy.  But  I  cannot 
help  suspecting  it  is  the  same  man." 

*'  Can  nothing  more  be  done  P" 

<'  Nothing,  in  tiie  present  stage  of  the  affiair,"  concluded  Mr.  Carlyle, 
as  he  passed  through  the  gate  to  continue  his  way.  *'  We  can  only  wait 
on  again  with  what  patience  we  anay,  hoping  that  time  will  bong  about 
its  own  elucidation." 

Barbara  pvessed  her  fcftehead  down  on  the  cdd  iron  of  the  gate  as  hia 
fcotsteps  died  away*  ^  Ay,  to  wait  on,"  she  morauued,  "  to  wait  on  ia 
dreary  pain ;  to  wait  on,  perhaps  for  yearSp  perhaps  for  ever  I  And 
poor  biohard — siaanng  out  his  daya  in  po?er^  «nd  exile !" 
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NOTES  ON  NOTE-WORTHIES, 

OF  DIVBBS  ORDBBS,  EITHER  SEX,  AND  EYEBY  AGE* 

Br  Sir  Nathaniel. 

And  make  them  men  of  note  (do  you  note,  men?). — Love's  Labour^ s  Losif 

Act  III.  Sc.  1. 

/).  Pedro»  Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument, 

Do  it  in  notes. 
BaUh.  Note  this  before  mj  notes, 

There's  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the  noting. 
/).  Pedro.  Why  these  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks, 

Notes, notes, forsooth,  and  noting! 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing^  Act  II.  Sc.  3. 

And  these  to  Notes  are  frittered  quite  away. — ZHincMM?,  Book  I. 

Notes  of  exception,  notes  of  admiration, 

Notes  of  assent,  notes  of  interrogation. — Amen  Corner^  c.  iii. 

XXIX. — The  Chancellor  L'H6pital. 

To  the  Chancellor  de  I'Hdpital  is  reserved  the  honour  of  walking  at 
the  head  of  that  illustrious  cortege  of  French  magistrates,  such  as  Siguier, 
Montholon,  Pitliou,  Mold,  Harlay,  Pasquier,  De  Thou,  &c.,  who,  by  the 
gravity  of  their  lives,  their  science  modeste,  and  the  Roman  type  in  which^ 
&r  the  most  part,  their  characters  were  cast,  formed  one  of  France's 
purest  and  least  disputed  glories.  Bred  in  the  naive  tradition  of  old 
Gaulish  manners,  and  profound  studeuts  of  antiquity,  they  conjoined  with 
the  loyalty  of  faithful  subjects  a  sort  of  rigid  virtue,  which  seemed  a  relic 
of  the  ancient  republics.*  They  were,  in  Montaigne's  phrase,  "  de  belles 
kmes  frappdes  a  I'antique  marque."  That  frivolous  libertine,  Brantdme, 
styles  Michel  de  I'Hdpital  "  the  greatest  and  worthiest  Chancellor  that 
ever  France  had.  He  was  another  Cato  Censor,  and  had  all  the  look  of 
it,  with  his  great  white  beard,  pale  face,  and  grave  demeanour."  His 
anxious  countenance,  now  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought, 
bespoke  the  long  years  during  which  it  had  been  his  wont 

To  meditate  with  ardour  on  the  rule 
And  management  of  nations;  what  it  is 
And  ought  to  be ;  and  strive  to  learn  how  far 
Their  power  or  weakness,  wealth  or  poverty, 
Their  nappiness  or  miserv,  depends 
Upon  their  laws,  and  fashions  of  the  State.f 

France  has  produced  nothing,  M.  Villemain|  asserts,  of  which  she  has 
more  right  to  be  proud,  than  ceUe  antique  magistrature^  which,  even 
under  the  pressure  of  absolute  power,  preserved  the  image  of  freedom  in 
the  independence  of  justice ;  and  L'Hdpital,  owing  to  his  genius  and  the 
age  wherein  he  lived,  is  in  some  sort  the  chief  and  model  of  this  series  of 

*  Bemogeot.         f  Wordsworth,  Prdude,  book  zi.         %  Vie  de  L'fidpitid. 
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gpreat  ma«^istniei»  which  extended  diroogh  more  than  a  oenttuyy  af  a 
public  sa^^uard,  amid  factiont,  and  coops  d'^tat^  and  ciril  war. 

Micl^l  QQ  rH6pital  waf  bom  about  the  year  1505,  near  the  town  of 
Aig^eperse,  in  Auvergne.  '*  The  place  of  ma  birth  is  still  shown :  it  is  a 
little  numotr^  the  buildings  upon  which  still  preserve,  in-doors,  the  narrow 
winding  staircases  of  the  olden  time."  His  father,  a  man  of  learning, 
and  especially  addicted  to  medical  studies,  owed  this  domain  to  the'gene* 
rosity  of  the  Constable  fiourbon,  whom  he  had  served  more  in  the  capa- 
city of  counsellor  than  physician.  Michel,  the  eldest  of  three  sons,  was 
sent  to  study  law  at  Toulouse,  where  a  flourishing  school  of  high  repute 
^en  existed,  the  pupils  being  severely  disciplined  in  classical  Hterature, 
by  a  mode  of  training  not  quite  so  easy  or  accurate  as  that  pursued  under 
Mr.  Temple  at  Rugby,  or  Dr.  Vaughan  at  Harrow.  At  four  o'clock  in 
the  mommg,  a  winter's  morning  too,  they  got  up  for  prayers ;  prayers 
over,  they  attended  the  classes  till  eleven ;  after  which  they  employed 
themselves  in  discussing  texts  and  verifying  passages — their  whole  and 
s61e  recreation  being  to  read  Aristophanes  (whom  they  found  full  of  fun, 
but  fuller  of  hard  words),  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  Plautus  and  Tully. 

But  while  Michel  was  going  through  this  curriculum  at  Toulouse,  his 
&ther  got  into  trouble  from  his  connexion  with  the  proscribed  Constable, 
whom  he  followed  into  Italy,  thereby  exposing  his  family  in  France  to 
the  immediately  outstretched  hand  of  authority.  Michel,  now  aged 
eighteen  years,  the  eldest  son  of  this  obnoxious  sire,  was  clapped  into 
pnson  as  a  *<  suspect,"  and  here  for  some  months  he  languished  in  green 
and  yellow  melancholy— commencing  life  with  ceite  dure  experience^ 
which  must  have  not  a  little  contributed  to  instil  into  him  feelings  of  love 
for  justice  and  hatred  of  political  and  judicial  partialities.  After  several 
examinations,  however,  the  young  man  was  released,  and  two  years  later 
he  obtained  leave  to  quit  France  and  to  join  his  father  in  Italy.  '*  He 
was  then  twenty,  but  was  far  from  having  finished  the  long  course  of 
study  to  which  young  men  preparing  for  the  learned  professions  were  sub- 
jected in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  found  his  father  at  Milan,  and  was 
with  him  in  that  city  when  Francis  I.  came  to  besiege  it. 

*<  Jean  de  THdpital,  though  fiaithful  to  the  Constable  Bourbon,  had 
refrained  from  bearing  arms  against  France,  and,  no  doubt,  was  still  more 
reluctant  to  compromise  his  son's  early  years  in  the  service  of  a  foreign 
cause.  So  he  made  him  quit  Milan.  L'Hdpital  has  himself  related  this 
story  in  his  will ;  and  the  naive  reason  he  gives  is  descriptive  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  age :  <  As  the  siege  dragged  its  slow  length  along,'  says  he, 
*  my  father,  fearing  lest  I  shoidd  lose  my  time,  directed  some  carriers  to 
bear  me  off;  with  whom  I  got  out  of  Milan  in  a  muleteer's  dress,  and 
passed,  not  without  great  danger,  the  River  Addd,  below  the  town  of 
Casano,  where  was  stationed  a  garrison  of  war.'  The  object  of  this 
perilous  exit  was  to  conduct  him  to  Padua,  celebrated  for  its  scholars  and 
its  university. — The  glory  of  the  schools  of  Italy  was  then  unrivalled  in 
Europe:  it  was  in  Italy  that  the  study  of  Roman  law  had  revived  in  the 
Seventh  century.  The  multiplicity  of  little  States,  the  different  interests 
of  the  sovrans,  the  free  and  much-discussed  constitutions  of  some  towns, 
had  imparted  great  importance  to  the  science  and  general  principles  of 
civil  law.  It  tiiere  occupied  the  place  of  the  feudal  usages  which  weighed 
on  nearly  all  Europe.     It  had  early  awakened  men's  minds  by  the  subtilty 
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of  lis  oentrovenief^  and  fBtvoured  independoDoe  in  a  land  whieh  wai  to  be 
afterwards  enslavad  by  prejudicet  and  oonqueBt  In  Italj  the  el^ganoe  e( 
the  beaiix*art8  mingled  with  learning,  with  jurifprudenoe^  and  eren  theo- 
logy. Politian,  the  most  ingenious  of  modem  Latin  poets,  and  a  great 
Italian  one,  had  written  an  esrndite  and  profound  oommentary  on  Ae 
Pandects ;  and  thirty  years  later  Tasso,  it  is  well  known,  before  prcH 
dacing  his  insfared  poem,  sustained  with  £clat  some  theses  in  junsprtt* 
denoe.-— The  universities  of  Bologna,  Modena,  Pisa,  and  Padua  wens 
equally  renowned  for  scholarBhip  and  politeness.  They  even  achibited 
some  gleams  of  a  philosophie  spirit  then  unknown  in  Europe.  L'Hdpital 
remained  six  yean  at  Padua;  and  we  may  unquestionably  trace  to  this 
studious  s^^our  tiiat  tasto  for  ancient  literature,  and  that  scuolarlike  urba* 
aity  which  ever  qualified  the  austerity  of  his  manners  and  his  works,  and 
w]uoh  forms  so  marked  a  feature  in  his  oharacter.'^ 

Michel's  six  years  at  P^ua  grounded  him  thoroughly  in  the  science  of 
his  profession.  When  his  father,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  summoned  lum 
to  oome  and  assist  at  Charles  the  Fiftii's  coronation  at  Rome,  the  oU 
gentleman  might  with  justice  say  of  him-— though  he  said  it  who  shouldn^ 
say  it — what  Bellario  (also  of  radua)  is  made  to  say  of  his  prot^ff^  the 
pseudo-Balthasar,  *'  I  beseech  you,  let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  impediaMad 
to  let  him  lack  a  reverend  estimation;  f(»r  I  never  knew  so  young  a  body 
vrith  so  old  a  head.''t  At  Rome  young  L'fidpital,  already  with  a  re* 
pntatKNi  for  learning,  obtained  a  legal  appointment.  But  he  also  f<HtBed 
an  acquaintance  there  whidi  was  the  means  of  restoring  him  to  his  native 
country.  The  Frendi  ambassador,  Cardinal  Grammont,  fond  of  literature 
as  well  as  apt  in  public  affairs,  was  struck  with  the  "  rare  merit"  of 
L'Hdpital,  and  induced  himto  return  to  France  and  practise  at  the  bar  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris.  His  prospects  now  were  fiw,  and  full  of  promise  : 
he  married  die  daughter  of  the  lleutenant-criminel  Morin,  who  had  the 
character  of  being  ^'  one  of  the  most  inflexible  ex4cuteurs  of  the  barbarous 
legislation  estaUuhed  against  the  Protestants.  He  was  of  the  aumb« 
of  those  hard,  stubborn  spirits  who,  full  of  what  they  then  called  the  good 
old  customs  of  the  realm,  believed  thems^es  bound  to  make  the  new 
fefiormers  underffo  the  ornel  punishments  decreed  of  yore  againrt  the 
Sfanichttans,  and  would  have  been  fearful  they  were  degenoating  fioom 
ancient  di80^>line,  had  they  not  committed  heretics  to  the  flames. 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  Bl  Yillemain  says,  '*  that  L'Hdpkal  mod^' 
lated  eventually  his  fether-in-law's  persecu^g  seal ;  but  it  is  not  unde* 
serving  of  remaric  that  the  wife  he  had  taken  fiN>m  so  anti-Piotestani  a 
frmily,  had  embraced,  and  did  all  her  life  long  profess,  the  new  referm— 
whether  determined  in  her  belief  by  some  unknown  motive,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  diat  her  mild,  generous  soul  bad  been  repulsed  from  Catholioism 
Dy  the  actual  spectacle  of  severities  dbe  had  heara  talked  dbout  from  her 
mfimcy.^t 

Tlmi  marriage  made  a  hi^ppy  home^  and  procured  L'Hdpital  a  ooon- 
ciDor's  seat  in  the  Parliament,  where  his  assiduity,  learning,  and  into* 
grity  won  the  regard  oi  the  President  Olivier,  whio^  on  becoaung  Chan* 
odlor,  proved  an  influential  friend  to  the  rising  lawyer.  But  L'Hdpital 
was  no  hanger-on  of  courtly  circles,  and  had  other  things  to  do  than 
danoe  attendance  amcmg  place-hunters.     Such  vacant  hours  as  his  jodi- 

•  yillemain.  f  Merchant  of  Venice,  IV.  1.  t  ^^  de  L'HdpitsL 
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del  fmnetiQiis  left  bim,  he  employed  ia  plaaniDg  a  work  ob  Bomui  law. 
When  holiday-time  allowed  him  a  sqjoum  at  hit  £ither-iD*Kaw's  constry- 
housei  he  resumed  with  mifiullDg  seat  hit  cherished  rtudief,  poetry  and 
genend  literatmre.  His  Latia  epistles,  written  in  <*  aa  easy  Horatmn 
vernficatioo/'  Mr.  Hallam  considers  more  interesting  than  ntch  inapid 
eflfbsions,  whether  of  flattery  or  fieigned  passion,  as  ^e  minority  of  modem 
Latinists  present.  They  are  unequal,  that  discerning  eritio  admits,  and 
&11  too  often  into  a  creeping  style  :  but  sometimes  we  find  a  spirit  and 
nervousness  of  strength  and  sentiment  wordiy  of  the  Chancellor's  name  4 
and  though  keeping  in  general  to  the  level  of  Horatian  satire,  he  rises  at 
intervals  to  a  higher  pitdi,  and  wants  not  the  skill  of  descriptive  poetry.* 
M.  Chafes,  comparing  L'Hdpital  in  this  capacity  with  De  Thou,  says, 
"  they  both  wrote  Latin  verses  full  of  grace  and  abandon,"  and  '<  both 
of  them  frequently  gave  expresskm,  in  Virgirs  harmonious  tongue  and 
with  the  easy  rhyuua  of  Horace,  to  the  grief  caused  them  by  the  iOs 
of  France  and  uie  persecutioiis  of  their  own  fbes.''t  Ind&gnutio  foeU 
versus.  De  Thou,  oy  the  way,  is  more  snitaUy,  on  varioM  acoounti^ 
paralleled  with  L'Hdpital  than  are  many  of  Plntaidi's  wcstfaies,  one 
with  another.  De  Thoa's  enlo^pei  can  find  no  other  man  o£  that  century 
to  be  compared  with  his  hero  but  Michel  de  L'Hdpital:  to  htm  destiny 
seems  to  have  united  these  two  good  eitixeni  ^  by  a  noble  and  towdung 
concord,"  and  a  particular  prcmdenoe  to  have  willed  the  perptioity  «( 
<<  tills  douUe  image  of  virtue  m  times  of  terror.''  L'Hdpital,  the  anthv 
of  ordinances  which  &r  outrun  all  that  had  hitherto  been  aceomplished^ 
as  regards  tdemnce  and  impartial  equity,  prepared  by  bis  edicts  of  Rom^- 
nntin  aAd  Amboise  that  more  famous  edict  of  JNantes  which  was  drawn 
np  by  De  Thou.  While  the  latter,  atiU  a  young  man,  was  "  assisting  Ht 
the  results  of  the  Massacre  of  Saint-Bartholomew's  day,"  the  §aaaer^  in 
deep  sechinon  at  his  estate  of  Vignay,  was  dying  oTa  broken  heart : 
horror  that  hastened  the  end  of  the  old  man,  was  imprinted  in  in 
ahle  characters  in  ^  soul  of  the  young  one.  If  De  Thou  was  the  move 
oekbiated  writer,  L'Hdpital  was  Uie  greater  jurisconsult  He^  **  endnsd 
widi  a  firm  spirit  and  of  a  character  supple  enough  and  strong  enough  in 
make  way  undaunted  athwart  the  storms  of  courts,"  and  De  Thou,  ^  mane 
in  love  v^  study  than  honours,  sacrificing  his  taste  fbr  solitude  to  Ins 
duties,  and  both  alike  bom  with  a  talent  for  obeervation,"— -if  this  worAy 
pair  offer  des  dissemUanees  in  the  saUent  pcunts  of  their  life^  at  least  they 
psesent  aingpdar  affinities  in  details  of  character.^  Nor  to  either  of  fhem 
would  he  wholly  inapplicable  {with  due  aMowanees)  what  a  ^  rsre^'  poet 
of  our  own,  De  Thou's  contemporary,  has  written  of  one  of  Englsiife 
Lord  ISgh  Treasurers: 

That  mine  of  wisdom,  and  of  counsels  deep. 

Great  'say-master  of  state,  who  cannot  err, 
But  doth  his  carat  and  just  standard  ke^ 
In  all  the  proved  assays 

And  legal  wajs 
Of  trials,  to  work  down 
Men's  loves  unto  the  laws,  and  laws  to  love  the  crown.  § 

*  See  Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  IL  part  ii.  oh.  v.  §  94. 
t  Chasles  :  Essai  rar  la  Vie  et  les  (Euvres  de  J.  A.  deThoo,  §  5. 
1  Ibid. 
§  Ben  Jonson :  Underwoods. 
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The  ChanoeUor  Olivier  gave  substantial  proof  of  his  estimate  of  L* H6« 
ratal's  business  powers,  in  selecting  him  as  ambassador  to  the  Council  of 
Trent,  or  rather  of  Bologna — ^for  to  the  latter  town  had  the  Pope  just 
transferred  the  sessions  of  an  assembly  he  would  fain  withdraw  from  the 
^Emperor's  influence.  L'Hdpital's  mission  thither  was  futile :  the  bishops 
were  at  loggerheads ;  some  were  still  for  Trent,  and  with  these  the  Bologna 
party  could  come  to  no  terms ;  so  Henri  II.  recalled  his  ambassador,  and 
L'Hdpital  returned  to  France,  in  time  to  see  Oiivier's  fall — the  king's 
jnistress  being  one  too  many  for  that  upright  old  Chancellor,  whose  dis- 
grace and  exile  seemed  of  evil  augury  for  our  ex-envoy's  fortunes.  Michel 
wanted  some  such  mediator  between  the  Court  and  himself;  a  sort  of  in- 
vincible shame-facedness,  he  tells  us,  preventing  his  waiting  on  great 
people,  or  making  boast  of  his  services,  or  showing  the  aim  of  his  ambi- 
tion. He  was  now  forty-two,  and  still  merely  a  Parliament  councillor. 
But  just  at  this  crisis  a  new  influence  reached  him.  The  Duchess  of 
Berry,  Francis  the  First's  daughter,  and  niece  of  the  celebrated  Queen  of 
Kavarre,  chose  L'Hdpital  for  her  Chancellor — for,  like  her  aunt,  this  lady 
had  an  esteem  for  men  of  letters,  and  loved  to  prove  it  in  the  best  way 
she  could.  At  her  court  he  mingled  with  the  most  learned  men  in  France, 
collected  there  by  the  same  generously  eclectic  princess.  Scholars,  whom 
we  now  look  upon  as  mere  commentators,  were  then  the  most  enlightened 
of  Frenchmen,  and  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  early  progress  of  reason ; 
for  erudition  was  the  philosophy  of  that  day — an  idiom  common  to  the 
few  only,  whom  at  least  it  seemed  to  preserve  from  the  prejudices  and 
passions  which  intoxicated  the  vulgar  herd.  Women  of  illustrious  birth, 
and  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  youth  and  beauty,  used  to  speak  this 
kind  of  sacred  language  with  grave  magistrates,  feimous  masters,  and  a 
few  tolerant  bishops  who  laboured  under  suspicions  of  heresy.  Thus, 
within  an  interval  of  thirty  years,  we  see  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  the 
Duchess  of  Berry  and  her  sister  the  Pnncess  of  Ferrara,  Anne  Duchess 
of  Guise,  and  Henry  the  Fourth's  first  wife,  Margaret  of  Valois,  support 
•with  their  favour,  and  animate  with  their  friendly  good  offices,  such  men  as 
Erasmus,  Budaeus,  Marot  (persecuted  as  a  savant),  Paul  de  Foix  (littera- 
teur and  great  statesman),  Amyot,  De  Thou,  the  learned  and  ill-starred 
Ramus,  one  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  victims,  and  many  another  tiien  re- 
nowned but  now  forgotten  name.*  The  Court  of  L'H6pital'8  patroness 
was  not  quite  so  loose-laced  as  Aunt  Margaret's  had  been;  fewer  eontes 
badins  and  love-stories  were  told  there,  but  there  was  a  deal  of  reading 
and  learned  conversation.  L'Hdpital  occasionally  took  his  wife  and 
daughter  with  him,  and  tiie  Duchess  would  embrace  them,  and  complun 
to  them  that  her  Chancellor  kept  too  much  aloof  from  the  world  and  its 
honours,  and  was  (for  his  and  their  interest)  far  too  averse  from  looking 
out  for  the  high  employments  which  his  rare  knowledge  and  integ^ty 
deserved.  She  took  care,  for  her  part,  however,  to  commend  him  heartily 
to  her  brother  the  King,  and  Henry  at  once  gave  him  a  berth,  and  ad- 
mitted him  at  Court.  Anon  his  Majesty  made  him  surintendant  of 
finance  in  the  Chambre  des  Comptes — a  new  and  important  office,  the 
duties  of  which  had  previously  been  combined  with  those  of  Keeper  of 
the  Seals.     The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  at  that  time  supreme  in  the 

*  Villemain. 
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King's  cotmcib,  in  which  dominance  he  was  maintained  by  the  ''glory*' 
of  lus  brother,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  favour  of  the  royal  mistress, 
Diana  of  Poitiers.  This  unscrupulous  politician  could  not  help  esteem- 
ing L'H6pital,  in  whom  he  could  perceive  the  good  man's  moral  strength 
that  is  not  to  be  cowed  by  intimidation  or  corrupted  by  bribes.  He  helped 
to  raise  a  rising  man,  and  almost  appeared  as  his  protector.  L'Hdpital 
had  need  of  this  support,  says  M.  Yillemain,  to  guard  him  against  all  the 
enmities  exdted  from  the  first  by  his  inflexible  rectitude.  "  For  a  long 
time  past  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  had  been  the  prey  of  those  who 
farmed  them  and  of  the  Court,  each  party  struggling  for  ^e  largest 
share.  The  public  revenue  reached  the  sum  of  thirty-eight  millions ;  but 
barely  half  mis  amount  went  into  the  State  coffers,  and  a  thousand  pro- 
digalities drained  what  did  go  in."  To  have  slich  a  supervisor  as  L'Hd- 
pital set  over  the  exchequer,  was  intolerable  to  those  who  lived  by  abusing 
it  Hence  a  noisy  band  of  malcontents  and  malignants,  who  detested  the 
new  minister,  and  were  of  one  mind  to  put  him  down  if  the  chance  offered. 
Then  again  he  made  more  enemies  by  the  opposition  he  offered  to  the  per- 
secuting party.  Together  with  some  of  his  friends  in  the  Parliament — 
Armand  du  Ferrier,  for  example,  and  Paul  de  Foix,  and  Christophe  de 
Thou,  and  Louis  du  Faur — he  petitioned  the  King  to  ''  suspend  the  pro- 
scriptions and  executions"  of  Protestant  reformers,  ''  until  the  newly- 
assembled  council  should  decide  on  the  religious  controversy."  But 
Henry  treated  the  petition  as  rebellious,  and  had  some  of  the  petitioners 
arrested ;  the  boldest  of  them,  Anne  du  Bourg,  being  eventually  put  to 
death.  Not  many  days,  however,  after  the  arrest — which  ''odious  viola- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  the  Parliament  filled  the  wisest  minds  with  con- 
sternation"— ^the  King  was  slain  in  single  combat,  of  the  deadly  sportive 
sort,  by  the  hand  of  Montgomery.  The  Guises  now  had  it  all  their  own 
viray,  or  nearly  so.  They  induced  the  Chancellor  Olivier,  now  enfeebled 
by  age,  to  sign  the  ordinance  which  constituted  Duke  Francis  lieutenant- 
general  of  France.  With  sorrow  and  sighing  the  aged  minister  wrote  his 
name^  nor  ever,  it  seems,  from  that  moment,  had  a  quiet  hour.  Remorse 
overtook  him  in  the  very  act,  and  may  be  said  to  have  brought  down  his 
white  burs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  We  are  told  that  when  visited,  in 
his  last  illness,  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ah !  cardinal, 
par  toi,  nous  voim  tous  damnes."  '*  My  brother,"  remonstrated  his  sleek 
and  smooth-tongued  Eminence,  *'  mon  mre,  resist  the  evil  spirit."  *'  Well 
said!  well  met!"  exclaimed  the  other,  "with  a  horrible  laugh;"  and  so, 
having  said  his  say,  and  lauehed  his  laugh,  it  touma  le  dos,  et  mourut* 
L'Hdpital  was  appointed  his  successor — ^the  Queen-mother,  Catherine, 
being  desirous  to  have  as  Chancellor  some  man  of  assured  probity,  on 
whose  loyalty  to  the  crown  she  might  implicitly  rely,  and  who  would  not 
be  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  any  noble-family  compact.  The  Cardinal  was 
not  discomposed  by  this  appointment ;  he  knew  his  man,  he  thought,  and 
could  reckon  on  his  deference,  he  hoped.  Both  the  Guise  brothers  con- 
sented to  the  Medicean  selection,  and  made  it  appear  they  desired  it  of 
themselves ;  but  Catherine  took  some  pains  to  assure  the  Chancellor  that 
to  her  alone  he  owed  his  elevation.f     It  was  early  in  Ae  year  1560  that 

*  Michelet,  Histoire  de  France  an  Xyi»«  Si^de,  t.  ix.  ch.  xL 
t  Yillemain. 
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he  took  office.  The  tigiic  of  the  times  eould  be  retJ  bj  all,  for  the  Aj 
WW  red  and  lowering ;  the  storm,  indeed,  had  alre»dy  fitfully  bn^en  out ; 
but  none  oould  tell  what  would  be  the  end  thereof. 

Chanc^lor  and  Cardinal  soon  came  into  eoUision.  The  establishment 
of  the  loquintion  in  France  was  a  pet  project  with  his  Eminence,  and 
met  with  strenuous  resistance  from  L'Hdpital,  who  findrog  it  necessary 
to  legislate  on  the  matter,  proposed  to  gire  the  bishops  cognisance  of 
hefesy  within  their  lespeetire  dioceses.  Hence  his  ^  Romorantin''  edict, 
which  he  sent  to  the  Parliament  t»  be  registered,  reminding  that  body, 
at  the  same  time,  that  opinions  resist  Tioleooe  and  constraint,  but  may  be 
flliaken  in  their  strongholds  by  ezhortadons  and  reasoning.  He  next 
essayed  to  revive  the  States-General,  whidi  had  not  been  convoked  for 
fouscore  years*  The  Guises  ^  shuddered"  at  the  very  notion,  and  would 
hear  of  nothing  more,  at  the  most,  than  a  reunion  of  tlie  grandees  of  the 
leohn,  who  were  nssembled,  aeoordingiy,  at  Fontainebleau. 

This  assembly — presided  over  by  Francis  II.,  by  whose  mde  sat  his 
nuKant  young  qoeen,  Mary  Stuart — ^was  attended  by  men  who  were  soon 
to  be  engBffed  against  each  other  in  oivil  war.  Coligny  had  his  place 
there  with  rae  Gvosea  and  the  Constable  Montmorency;  jfontluc,  Bbhop 
of  Valence,  was  there,  ^  so  favourable  to  the  Re(brmers,  whose  most 
ruthless  enemy  his  brother  was ;"  and  the  Archbishop  of  ^enne,  whose 
regions  toUnnoe  was  oooetrued  into  the  guilt  of  apostasy.  L'Hdpital 
supported  in  effect  the  endeavours  of  the  lilwral  party,  and  urged  the  king 
to  confide  in.  the  love  of  his  people,  and  convoke  the  States-GeneraL  He 
obtained  leave  to  publish  an  edict  for  their  convocation  on  the  10th  of 
December,  at  Orleans,  and  meanwhile  suspemling  all  prosecutbns  '^  %sx 
the  crime  of  heresy.^  The  Paris  Parliament  protested  Intterly  against 
this  unwonted  toleraoee.  The  Reformers  were  all  astir;  their  tactiee 
seemed  to  justify  fresh  measures  of  repression ;  the  Prince  of  Cond^  and 
the  King  of  Nainarre  were  laid  hands  on ;  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  uxged 
on  the  queen-mother  their  destro^on.  Catherine  herniated  and  vacil- 
lated, amid  divers  apprehensians :  she  dreaded  the  reforming  princes,  for 
them  she  had  perseented;  die  dreaded  the  Guises,  for  she  knew  their 
power;  the  Catiiolic  party  suspected,  and  the  Protestant  despised  her. 

Tormented  by  these  uncertainties,  though  untroubled  by  remorse,  she 
burst  into  tears  m  the  midst  of  her  maids  of  honour.*  At  length  she  re- 
solved to  u»peal  for  counsel  and  aid  in  this  emergency  to  the  Chancellor, 
to  whom  she  opened  her  grief,  and  her  dismay  at  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs, — Francis  dying,  and  the  Lorraine  princes  growmg  stronger  and 
bolder  every  day.  UHdpital  sought  to  interest  her  pricb  and  ambition 
in  the  liberal  caose  and  against  these  doushty  brothers  ;  he  pointed  out 
the  great  ihinfl;8  she  might  do  as  Regent — how  she  ought  to  reign  for  her 
second  son,  Charles,  stifi  a  child,  without  dependence  on  aspiring  nobles. 
Catherine,  in  her  alarm,  acceded  to  all  the  Chancellor's  sage  counsels,  and 
cune  to  an  understanding  with  the  King  of  Navarre  that  same  night, 
while  Francb  II.  was  expiring  in  another  room.  But  she  could  not  all 
at  once  throw  off  die  dangerous  support  of  the  Guises.  L'Hdpital 
wanted  to  see  her  ^'reign  for  herself  and  France,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  States-GeneraL    His  impartiality  was  that  of  justice^  which  would 

*  VmemauL 
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dapcndonnopsrty,  Boaabttioa;  the  impartiality  of  MMob  wat  dMt  of 
canning,  whicA  woold  mi  oooe  earesf  and  dupe  er^body."  She  tried  to 
mt  off  the  aaseroUy  of  the  States,  on  the  plea  of  the  king's  death.  Bot^ 
The  King  never  (ues,  her  Chancellor  reminded  her;  and  he  had  the 
gxatifkatioB  of  actually  opesinr  the  session  with  a  diaracteristie  speeeh, 
in  which  he  combated  the  scruples  of -those  who  did  not  '^  think  it  useful 
and  profitaUe  to  kai^  thus  to  consult  their  subjects^" — and  then  exposed 
the  cTils  of  the  situation,  the  perils  of  sectarian  spirit,  and  t)ie  need  of 
dealing  with  it  by  wisdom  and  moral  reform  rather  than  pains  and 

ith  nrai 


penalties— of  ^assailing  ^em  with  the  arms  of  charity,  with  prayers, 
penuasions,  the  word  of  God,  which  are  meet  for  such  conflicts.'^  And 
tfisa  he  added  :  '^  Let  ue  get  rid  of  those  diabolical  words — Lutheraui 
Huguenot,  Papis^-^names  of  party  and  sedition ;  nor  let  us  change  £ot 
them  the  title  of  Christians." 

It  is  remarind  by  Mr.  BocUes  in  reference  to  this  period,  that  while 
ibe  minds  of  men  were  heated,  as  then  they  were,  by  religious  strife,  it 
would  have  been  idle  to  expect  any  of  diose  maxims  of  charity  to  which 
ihecdogical  faction  is  always  a  stranger.  While  Protestants  were  mnr* 
dering  Catbolies,  and  Catholics  mwdering  Protestants,  it  was  hardly 
lifcely,  he  sm,  that  either  sect  should  feel  tolerance  for  the  opinions  of  its  • 
cnmy.  *^  Ihving  the  sixteenth  centaty,  treaties  were  oeeasionaUy  made 
betweoi  iiant  two  parties ;  bat  they  were  only  made  to  be  iamiediately 
broken;  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  L'Hdpital,  the  bare  idea  it 
toleratfton  doM  not  seem  to  have  entered  ^e  head  of  any  statesman  of  the 
affe.  It  was  recommended  by  him ;  but  neither  his  splendid  abilities,  nor 
his  unblemished  integrity,  could  mdke  head  against  the  prevailing  pNr}ii» 
dices^  and  he  enrentmdiy  letived  into  nrivate  Efe  without  effecting  any  of 
his  noUe  schemes."*  His  rateraded  appeals  to  unrighteous  amionty, 
when  it  cries  Havoc  I  and  lets  slip  the  dogs  of  war,  were  in  the  tone  of 
Abner^B  to  Joab :  **  Shi^  the  sword  devour  for  ever?  knowest  thou  not 
that  it  will  be  bittecness  in  the  latter  end?  how  long  shall  it  be,  then,  ere 
ihoa  bid  the  people  return  from  following  theb  bv^Jiren  ?^t  But  there 
was  this  difierenoe^  that  the  son  of  Ner's  pleading  prevailed. 

M.  Capefigue,  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  League,  is 
pleased  to  treat  the  Chancellor  de  rHdpital  with  contempt,  as  a  man 
without  sense  or  courage,  who  was  continually  attempting  some  wretched 
compromise  between  two  advwse  parties  that  sought  each  other^s  destmo- 
tion.^  By  various  modem  writers,  at  home  and  abroad,  a  not  dissimilar 
character  is  given  of  one  who,  as  judged  by  traditional  reverence,  might 
almost  appropriate  Spenser's  lines, 

^than  which  none  more  upright, 

Ne  more  sincere  in  word  and  deed  prof  est : 

Most  voide  of  gniie,  most  free  from  foule  aespi£;ht. 

Doing  himself  and  teaching  others  to  do  right.  $ 

There  are  repeated  passages  in  a  recent  English  biography  of  Montaicney 
which  uniformly  treat  L'H6pital  with  the  reverse  of  veneration.  Thus, 
describing  the  progress  of  Cnarles  IX.  to  the  south  of  France,  in  1565, 

*  Buckle's  History  of  Civflisation  in  England,  L  467-8.         f  2  Samuel,  XL  26. 
%  8eeEduLBev.,LXIIL8.  $  The  Faerie  Qneene,  bk.  iv.  c  zL  si  18. 
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daring  which  progress  sangaioary  designs  were  concealed  under  festivals 
and  rejoicingrs,  the  hiographer  says:  *' Bordeaux  was  visited,  and  the 
Chancelier  de  I'Hospital,  who  had  not  yet  discovered  that  he  was  the 
dupe  of  the  Guises,  and  was  used  by  them  and  the  queen-mother  to  g^ve 
a  semblance  of  rectitude  to  the  Court,  was  delighted  at  the  opportunity 
of  delivering  a  moral  discourse  to  the  licentious  and  fanatical  Parlia- 
ment."* *^  The  effect  of  the  chancellor's  admonishing  speech,  or  rather 
violent  scolding,  was  not  very  effective"  [sic],  Acf  Again:  "The 
toleration  of  L'Hospital  was  the  toleration  of  a  lawyer.  He  did  not 
approve  of  proceeding  ag^nst  heretics  by  massacre  or  any  irregular 
means ;  and,  being  a  prudent  and  cold  man,  took  every  opportunity  of 
proposing  some  half  measure,  under  cover  of  which  the  Huguenots  could 
nave  lived  safely.  But  although  he  was  one  of  the  conspirators  in  the 
celebrated  affair  of  Amboise,  he  long  afterwards  consented  to  serve  as  the 
blind  of  the  Guises  and  Catherine  de  Medici."];  And  once  more :  "  The 
Chancelier  I'Hospital,  after  having  tried  in  vain  to  struggle  against  the 
fanaticism,  real  or  assumed,  of  power,  had  now  retired  to  his  country- 
house  at  Vignay,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  writing  Latin  poetry. 
This  celebrated  man  had  all  the  stuff  of  a  reformer,  except  the  vital 
energy. "§  M.  Michelet's  tone  may  probably  have  influenced  if  not  in* 
spired  this  portraiture:  '^bon  homme/'  he  styles  the  Chancellor,,  '^qui, 
pour  faire  quelque  bien  de  detail,  couvrit  de  sa  vertu  I'intrig^e  qui  noya 
la  France  de  sang."||  Elsewhere  the  same  dashing  historian  writes  to  this 
effect  of  L'Hdpital :  ''  Shall  I  say  it  ?  I  know  no  sadder  sight  than  that 
of  this  worthy  man  dragging  about  his  white  beard  behind  Catherine  de 
Medicis.  There  is  no  explaining  how  he  could  abide  it,  or  what  sort  of 
figure  he  could  have  made  amid  that  equivocal  court,  among  women  and 
intrigues.  Was  he  not  aware  that  his  mere  presence,  in  such  a  scene, 
was  a  lie  ?"^  Michelet  avers,  nevertheless,  that  "  the  law  itself  did  not 
long  survive  L'H6pital,  who  died  of  grief."**  And  there  is  something  of 
mild  pity  and  affectionate  regret  in  his  description  of  the  minister's  looks, 
as  seen  in  the  Louvre  picture — la  face  desolee  et  usee  du  pauvre  chancelier 
VlfSpUal:  "  Gentle,  good,  honest,  with  a  certain  ideality  in  the  eyes,  a 
poor  precursor  of  equity  to  come:  Quaesivit  c<zlo  luceniy  ingemvitque 
repert&,"if 

M.  Sainte-Beuve  somewhere  applauds  what  he  calls  <<  cette  religion 
politique  "  of  the  L'H6pitals  and  Pithous,  which  it  may  weary  us  in  the 
long  run  to  find  always  just,  like  Aristides,  but  which  remains  none  the 
less  just,  for  all  that.  Charles  Labitte  means  the  same  thing,  when  he 
extols  **  cette  sage  honn^tete,"  or  political  moderation,  which  he  traces 
back  to  Erasmus,  but  to  Erasmus  modified  by  L'H6pital.  **  The  illustrious 
Chancellor  was  in  fact,  from  conscience  and  by  superiority,  what  the  author 
of  the  Colloquies  had  been  by  dint  of  circumspection  and  intellectual 
finesse. tl  The  good  sense  of  Erasmus,  the  probity  of  L'Hdpital,  here  have 
we  the  double  programme  of  those  politicians  whom,  in  the  first  instance, 
everybody  made  game  of,— of  that  iierS'parti,  *  in  which,'  says  D'Aubigne 

*  Montaigne  the  Essayist    By  Bayle  St.  John.    I.  252-3.  f  Ibid.  254. 

t  Ibid.  255.  §  Ibid.  278.  |I  Hist,  de  France,  t.  ix.  p.  298. 

^  Ibid.  325.  •♦  La  Ligue  (Hist,  t  x.),  p.  7. 

ft  Notes  des  Guerres  de  Religion,  p.  472. 

It  By  the  way,  we  find  the  original  of  this  sentence,  word  for  word,  in  M. 
Vmemain's  Vie  de  VffdpUal,  p.  430.    Ed.  1852. 
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][Agrippa],  '  the  reformers  had  as  litde  belief  as  thej  had  in  the  ihird 

Elace,  to  wit  purgatory.'  But,"  continues  M.  Labitte,  <<  give  them  time, 
)t  passions  die  out»  let  Vesprit  Jran^ais,  with  its  straightforward  logic, 
xecoTer  itself  amid  this  jpell-mell,  and  then  this  party  will  increase,  and 
among  the  upright  magistrates  who  support  it  we  shall  find  the  names  of 
Tnmson,  Edoojurd  Mol^,  De  Thou,  Pasquier,  Pithou,  Loisel,  Montholon, 
L'Estoile,  Harli^,  Siguier,  Du  Yair,  Nicolai ;  we  shall  euess  the  author 
of  the  Satyre  Mentppde,  Pierre  le  Roy,  Passerat,  GilTot,  Rapin,  Ac., 
honest  representatives  of  the  Parisian  bourgeoisie ;  and  moderate  men  of 
the  League  party  even,  like  Yilleroy  and  Jeannin,  will  range  themselves 
one  day  beneath  this  banner,  destined  to  become  that  of  Henry  IV.  and 
of  Sully."* 

The  President  H^nault's  eulogy  of  L'Hdpital  has  been  not  only  admired 
as  eloquent  but  generally  accepted  as  true.  *^  This  great  man, '  he  says, 
**  amid  civil  troubles,  made  the  laws  speak,  speechless  as  they  were  apt  to 
be  in  these  times  of  storm  and  tempest ;  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  doubt 
their  power;  he  honoured  reason  and  justice  in  believing  them  to  be 

stronger  than  arms Hence  these  laws,  the  noble  simplicity  of 

which  brings  them  into  comparison  with  the  laws  of  Rome — these  laws, 
from  which  he  struck  out,  according  to  Seneca's  direction,  every  preamble, 
imworthy  of  the  majesty  that  should  accompany  them.  Hence  these 
edicts,  which,  by  their  wise  provision,  embrace  the  future  with  the  present, 
and  have  since  become  a  fertile  repertory  for  decision  of  cases  which  they 
did  not  foresee;  hence  those  ordinances,  whose  combined  strength  and 
wisdom  make  us  forget  the  weakness  of  the  reign  in  which  they  were 
passed ;  the  immortal  works  of  a  mag^trate,  above  all  praise,  who  felt 
the  extent  of  the  duties  he  fulfilled,  and  the  power  of  the  high  office  he 
discbarged;  who  knew  how  to  sacrifice  it  when  he  perceived  the  ^neral 
wish  to  restrain  its  functions,  and  by  whom  all  those  have  been  judged 
who,  without  his  courage  or  his  knowledge,  have  dared  to  sit  at  his 
tribunal. ''t  Voltaire's  allusions  to  him  in  the  History  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  correspond  in  tendency  with  ancient  Henault*s  more  laboured  eloge. 
It  has  been  often  observed  by  historians  of  our  own  that  a  bad  reign — 
Charles  the  Second's,  for  example — may  yet  have  been  distinguished  for 
good  measures.  So  M.  Villemain  calls  it  a  remarkable,  and  at  first  sight 
a  surprising,  fact,  that  many  of  the  wise  ordinances  of  the  old  French 
monarchy  date  horn  a  fatal  reign  in  French  history ;  L'Hdpital  being 
their  author.  The  Chancellor  busied  himself  at  the  same  time  about  the 
reform  of  justice,  security  for  trade,  sumptuary  laws,  and  cognate  matters. 
He  practised  at  home  the  republican  simplicity,  of  Cato  Censor's  type, 
that  no  persuasion,  no  example  of  his,  no  sumptuary  laws  of  his  con- 
structing or  enforcing,  could  make  the  rule  of  life  in  that  corrupt,  luxu- 
rious, di^ointed  age.  Brantdme  tells  us  of  his  dining  with  the  Chan- 
cellor one  day,  when  the  fare  consisted  of  bouUU^  and  nothing  else.  Dainty 
gourmet  as  ne  was,  and  accustomed  at  far  other  tables  to  fare  sumptuously 
every  day,  and  probably  as  disdainful  of  bouilli  as  Beau  Brummell  of 
beans  and  bacon,  Brantdme  nevertheless  kept  his  seat  like  a  man,  did  not 
faint,  or  grow  queasy  in  his  chair ;  nay,  forgot  the  boiled  abomination  in 
the  charm  of  his  host's  table-talk,  for  L'Hdpital  entertained  him  with  a 

*  Oh.  Labitte:  Be  la  IMmocratie  chez  les  Pr^cateurs  de  la  ligue,  p.  105. 

t  H&iault,  Abr^^  ChronoL  de  I'Hist.  de  France. 
Jufy^yOls.  OXEK.  HO.  OCCCLZZY.  X 
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deal  of  ''  fine  diacotme"  and  a  pover  of  <'  beauiiM  BeDtences,"  wUck 
were  extra  beautiful  ae  '^  proceeding  out  of  the  mouth  of  so  rreat  a  per* 
sonage/'  while  an  occasional  stroke  of  wit  or  humour  enlivened  the  wnole 
— quelguefois  aum  (quoth  firantdme)  dt  getUUs  matipour  rire^-^^  pinch 
or  two  of  Attic  salt^  now  and  then,  to  give  flavour  to  the  wholei  the  veij 
bouilii  itself  included. 

From  Rome  direct  came  the  blew  which  decided  the  Chanoellor's  polW 
tical  fate.  In  August^  1568,  there  was  read  in  the  lung's  council  a  puH 
despatched  thither  by  the  sovereign  pontiff,  which  authorised  his  majesty 
to  levy  100,000  crowns  yearly  on  the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  *'  for  ^e 
purpose  and  on  the  eondidon  of  rooting  heresy  out  of  his  kingdom." 
Th^  was  abolishing  the  treaties  of  toleration  at  one  fell  swoop,  and  plying 
ihe  sectaries  with  a  valid  pretext  for  taking  up  anna.  L'Hdpital  strenu- 
ously opposed  this  fatal  kaU,  as  both  usurious  to  the  rights  of  the  crewni 
and  murderous  towards  part  of  the  nation.  Addressing  the  Queen,  be 
implored  her  not  to  plunge  anew  in  blood  that  distracted  realm.  Hif 
counsel  was  aot  rejected  at  the  time.  It  was  agreed  not  to  receive  the 
bull»  but  to  ask  for  another  from  his  Holiness.  Meanwhile,  however, 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  making  use  of  the  permission  it  gave — but  fior 
the  requirements  of  the  public  service  only,  not  for  rivil  war.  This  wae 
but  a  half-success,  perhaps,  for  the  Chancellor ;  but  it  sufficed  to  exas- 
perate his  opponents  afresh,  and  determined  them  on  a  renewed  attack 
won  him.  Catherine,  too,  was  beginning  to  ihink  his  influence  over 
Qiarlies  IX.  was  unduly  on  the  increase.  The  young  king  respected  the 
virtues  of  his  Chancellor,  and  listened  to  him  with  attention.  If  this 
were  allowed  to  go  on*  there  mi^ht  be  no  St.  Bartholomew !  It  was  reallj 
high  time  to  stop  the  mouth  ana  tie  the  hands  of  this  garrulous  greybearX 

A  way  was  soon  found,  for  a  will  was  ready.  So  they  taxed  the  old 
minister  with  being  privy  to  the  flight  of  Cond^  the  prince  and  Coligny 
the  admiral,  when  an  order  in  ooundl  had  been  framed  for  the  arrest  of 
these  two  rebels;  and  thev  further  aceused  him  of  being  in  general,  and 
on  system,  a  favourer  of  rebels  and  bereUcs,  and  of  thwarting  in  bin 
mig^ty's  council  the  orthodox  endeavours  of  all  ^ood  CadioEcs. 
Charles  IX.  was  well  primed  by  his  mother  and  the  Cardmal  of  LorraincL 
and  acccHrdingly  received  his  Chancellor,  fr^HXi  thraoeforth,  with  altered 
looks,  cold  an<f  forbidding.  L'Hdpital  was  now  convinced  of  the  futility 
of  his  labours  for  peace.  He  deigned  not  to  justify  himself  against  the 
calumnies  of  the  Court,  but  lefb  the  palace,  and  retired  to  his  country* 
seat  at  Vignay.  A  few  days  later,  Catherine  sent  to  him  for  the  seals. 
Eight  years  liad  he  held  the  place  of  greatest  dignity  in  the  kingdom, 
amid  tunes  of  cOTruption  and  ujustice,  and  now  he  returned  to  the  tran« 
quil  life  he  naturally  preferred,  and  the  fields  he  loved  so  well.  A  few 
virtuous  friends  remained  to  him — whose  finendship  he  had  acquired  by 
literary  sympathies,  not  by  his  tenure  of  high  office — and  who,  like  him, 
'^  cherished  m  their  souls  the  great  sentiments  of  antiquity."*  To  him, 
and  these  his  co-mates,  and  brothers  in  exile,  was  not 

— — tiiis  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  P    Were  not  these  fields 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ?f 

Who  shall  say  ?    He  might  compose  Latin  verses  with  alacrity,  and  dis- 
♦  ViUwain,  '  f  As  Ton  lake  It,  H.  i. 
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\  pli3o0eplnc8Rj  iniii  contemphlive  assoctatei,  80^  moralise  wretkitj 
on  Ibe  Tidssitiides  of  life,  t3ie  toils  of  office,  and  the  ingratitode  of  princes ; 
and  llm  migfat  tiheir  ehatnpetre  enstence,  **  exempt  from  pnbfic  naont,'* 

TSnd  ton^pies  in  trees^  hooks  in  the  ranning  brooks^ 
Sennons  m  stones,  and  good  in  eyerytliii^. 

And  yet  the  query  will  recur — but  ooold  he  be  happv  while  thoughts  on 
the  public  danger  tormented  him  in  his  seclusionr  As  Villemain  so 
truly  says,  the  loss  of  power  will  sometimes  leave  as  many  regrets  to  the 
fight  —nded  and  worthy  as  to  the  merely  ambitious  man;  and  posdbhr 
epes^  the  pasn  of  feeling  oneself  useless  when  die  oonntry  is  in  eaeeeo- 
ii^  peril,  is  yet  more  poignant  than  that  of  feeline  oneself  &Ueri.— • 
A«ya  a«d  again  was  tae  ChaneeHor's  lecal  mooted  at  Court  and  in 
pwic;  hoty  in  a  eorrupt  age,  there  is  nothing  so  irrerocaUe  as  the  As* 
g^raoe  of  an  honest  man.  <*  AU  the  bad  passions  and  tesseaief  of  the  dar 
cry  out  in  a  panic  against  his  return ;  they  were  only  too  glad  of  his  fin. 
*-^'Hdpitel  maderslood,  from  the  fin^  tbit  there  would  to  no  return  for 
him  from  his  Vignay  retreat.  Pcayar,  study,  die  educaiaon  of  his  grand- 
children, became  die  sofe  eare  of  his  fife :  a  just  and  noble  pride  supported, 
though  it  firiled  to  oonsole  him.^*  And  yet  not  Us  sole  care ;  for  die 
iDs  that  beset  his  oeunCry,  and  direatened  her  ruin,  cruelly  distmbed  the 
quiet  of  his  solitarr  hours.  l%e  horrors  of  rivil  war  n^ed  unrestrainel. 
His  memorsMe  oiuet  of  tolerstion — monument  de  L*a&pUal — was  an- 
milied;  die  ehoRihes  of  die  refcrrmers  were  i^;flin  dosed,  and  their  pastors 
condemaed  to  deadi ;  feetion  became  more  feettous,  and  die  persecuted 
turned  again  to  rend  their  persecutors.  After  two  years  of  massaeresand 
pfllage,  dufiBg  whieh  both  patties  had  shown  diemselves  almost  equally 
gniky  of  bsmritieB  by  the  thousand,  and  die  Prince  of  Cond^  harinff 
met  widi  his  deads  at  the  battle  of  Jamac,  peace  was  onoe  more  restored. 
The  fury  of  riril  war  had  burat  itself  out  for  a  while  ;  men  were  satiated 
with  slaughter,  cloyed  iwith  blood.  Peace  was  proclaimed,  oaths  were  re- 
newed, the  Protestant  leaders  were  welcomed  in  die  pahoe  of  ChariesIX. 
An.air  of  festal  gaietr  suceeeded  die  atrocides  of  intesdae  strife;  and  the 
Court,  throngea  by  the  heantv  and  rakmr  of  bodi  camps,  masked  the  foul 
designs  of  to-morrow  under  the  bfithe  levides  of  to-di^. 

About  this  time  when  prodigal  expenses  were  the  order  of  the  day,  as 
Court  policy,  for  Court  purpeeos — the  ex-Chancellor  was  induced,  by  die 
straatness  of  bis  means,  to  appeal  in  more  than  one  letter  to  Catherine  de 
Medicis  for  pecuniary  aid.  As  an  old  serrant  to  the  State,  and  for 
twenty  Tears  a  hard-woridng  one,  fer  eight  its  &st  in  dignity  and  trus^ 
he  simply  sets  forth  Ins  porerty.  '<  I  am  sixty-five  and  upwards,"  he  tells 
her,  ^'and  hate  a  wife,  a  daughter,  a  son-in-law,  and  nine  grandchildren 
already;  I  hare  a  trmn  of  old  serrants,  too,  whom  I  cannot  without 
diloyauti  leave  to  die  of  hnnffer.  One  tower  of  my  dwelKng-place  is 
bXliaig  into  ruin ;  but  fer  all  diat,  if  your  Majesty,  hampered  by  State 
exigencies,  feel  unable  to  assist  me,  I  will  bear  with  patience :  at  my  age 
that  is  neidier  long  nor  difficult.'* — ^The  St  Bartholomew  tocsin  was  to 
ring  in  his  ears  as  %  reply. 

His  daughter  was  in  Paris  at  die  time,  and  appears  to  have  owed  her 
ssfe^  to  die  DuJce  of  Goise's  widow,  in  whose  h6tel  she  lay  concealed  for 
many  days  together.  L'Hdpital's  own  life  was  menaced,  even  at  Vignay. 


«  V&lemaiD,  Vie  de  L'HdpitaL 
X  2 
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Hb  house  wm  sarroimded  by  an  infiniated  mob,  Ykufermieri  were  leiied 
ftod  garroted :  he  beliered  his  last  hour  come,  and  resigned  himself  with- 
out an  effort.  His  semtnts  were  for  arming  themselves,  and  repulsing 
the  murderous  rabble.  **  No/*  he  said ;  "  if  the  small  gate  be  not  large 
enough  to  let  them  in,  open  the  g^at  one  for  them." — A  little  troop  of 
horsemen  were  now  descried,  however,  from  the  windows  of  the  ch4teaa 
— ^<  pricking  o'er  the  plain."     Which  side  came  they  to  take  ? 

Were  their  intents  wicked  or  charitable  P 

Were  theyi  in  short,  protectors  or  assassins  ?  for  the  doubt  was  reasonable 
enough  in  those  homble  days.  Suspense  was  not  long  protracted :  mes- 
rieurs  the  cavaliers  reach  the  chateau,  order  off  messieurs  the  mobsmen, 
and  establish  themselves  under  L'Hdpital's  roof,  ''as  a  sauvegarde 
despatdied  by  the  Queen."  They  assure  him  that  his  family  have 
nothing  to  fear,  and  that  he,  personally,  is  forgiven  his  ancient  zeal  for 
the  heretics. 

Forgiven,  quotha  ?  "I  was  not  aware,"  answered  the  old  man,  **  that 
I  had  ever  deserved  either  death  or  forgiveness." 

Most  people,  however,  were  aware  that  L'H6pital  was  accused,  in  his 
day  of  power,  and  because  of  the  toleration  he  so  much  fovoured,  of  being 
in  secret  a  heretic,  if  not  an  atheist  outright.  On  the  point  of  his  reli- 
gious creed  there  have  been  frequent  fcdlacies  afloat  The  eighteenth 
century  called  lamphilosophef  in  a  sense  he  would  neither  have  liked  nor 
80  much  as  understood.  ''  L'Hdpital  was  a  Christian,"  says  M.  Villemain, 
**  and  his  religion  challenged  even  the  surveillance  and  suspicions  of  the 
Court  of  Rome,  irritated  against  him.  '  There  is  no  way  of  accusing  the 
Chancellor  of  heresy,*  wrote  Cardinal  d'Este,  the  Pope's  legate,  '  for  he 
is  seen  to  go  to  mass,  confession,  and  communion.'  Nor  can  such  a  man 
be  supposed  to  have  put  on  the  semblance  of  piety,  merely  to  dupe  the 
papal  spies :  of  him  it  may  and  must  be  afi&rmed,  that  his  practice  attested 
his  belief. 

'<  Theodore  Beza,  however,  thought  to  praise  him,  by  supposing  him 
to  have  a  secret  preference  for  the  reformation.  In  that  age  of  violence 
and  fanaticism,  a  disinterested  toleration  appeared  impossible.  Those  who 
profited  by  it,  did  not  believe  it  to  be  sincere  ;  for  parties,  in  their  rough 
jealousy  of  encroachment,  cannot  imagine  such  a  thing  as  love  of  tru^ 
for  trutn's  sake  alone,  and  commonly  regards  the  justice  done  them  as  an 
act  of  apostasy  in  their  favour.  Like  many  superior  men  in  that  age, 
L'Hdpital  separated  himself  from  the  abuses  of  Home,  without  adoptiug 
Protestantism." — We  add  in  the  original  the  sentence  already  given  as 
M.  Charles  Labitte's :  "  II  6tait,  par  conscience  et  par  superiority,  ce 
ou'Erasme  avtut  ^te  par  circonspection  et  par  finesse  d'esprit."*  He  drew 
mm  his  religion,  adds  M.  Villemain,  the  tolerance  which  Erasmus  had 
found  in  his  mocking  indifference  to  all  sects. 

The  body-guard  resident  by  her  Majesty's  command  in  the  Chftteau  de 
Vignay  was  withdrawn  before  long;  and  L'Hdpital — ^his  daughter  re- 
stored to  him,  safe  and  sound — was  alone  with  his  family  again,  but  sick 
at  heart,  and  broken  down  in  spirit,  by  the  shame  and  sorrows  of  the  time. 
Every  day  brought  him  news  of  fresh  woes  and  fresh  disgrace  for  the 
realm.  Firm  and  resigned  under  personal  disaster,  he  sank  under  the 
weight  of  public  calamity.     He  was  one 

*  Etudes  d'Histoire  Modeme,  p.  430. 
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Who  had  reoeived  upon  hia  constant  breast 
The  sharpest  arrows  of  adyersitj; 
Whom  not  the  damonr  of  the  multitude, 
Demanding  in  their  madness  and  their  might 
Iniquitous  things,  could  shake  in  his  firm  mind; 
Nor  the  strong  nand  of  instant  tjrannj. 
From  the  straight  path  of  duty  turn  aside. 
But  who  in  public  troubles,  in  the  wreck 
Of  his  own  fortunes,  in  proscription,  exile. 

Want,  obloquy,  ingratitude,  neglect 

In  all,  throng  all,  and  over  all,  had  borne 
An  equal  heart,  as  resolute  toward 
The  world,  as  humbly  and  religiously 
Beneath  his  hea?enly  Father's  rod  resigned. 
Bight-minded,  happy-minded,  righteous  man. 
True  lover  of  his  country  and  his  kind ; 
In  knowledge,  and  m  inexhaustive  stores 
Of  native  genius  rich ;  philosopher. 
Poet,  and  sage.* 

Bat  he  could  bear  up  no  longer.  The  St.  Bartholomew  tocsin  was  for 
erer  ringing  iu  his  ears.  Silence  that  dreadful  bell  he  could  not ;  and  its 
booaung  e^oes  thrilled  on  his  o'erfraught  heart  and  bade  it  break. 

From  month  to  month,  six  in  all,  he  languished  on— obsecU  par  U 
fantime  de  cette  horrible  joumSe.  Guizot  has  remarked  that  long-con- 
tinaed  possession  of  greatness  brings  with  it  indifference,  so  that  few  aged 
ministers  retain  any  care  either  for  the  public  or  for  truth.f  Be  this  a 
tme  bill  or  not,  among  the  few  allowed  exceptions  must  L'Hdpital  be 
memorably  ckssed.  It  was  his  sensitive  anxiety  for  his  country  that  so 
wore  and  tore  away  his  fretted  heart-strings.  Let  us  hope  and  believe 
that,  in  default  of  other  peace,  the  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding 
soothed  and  sustuned  his  latter  days.  '<  Iu  such  an  age/'  writes  admirable 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  a  characteristic  paragraph  de  senectute^  "  delights 
will  be  undelightful,  and  pleasures  grow  stale  unto  him;  antiquated 
theorems  will  revive,  and  Solomon's  maxims  [that  all  is  vanity]  be 
demonstration  unto  him;  hopes  or  presumptions  be  over,  and  despair 
grow  up  of  any  satisfaction  below.  And  having  been  lons^  tossed  in  the 
-ocean  of  this  world,  he  will  by  that  time  feel  the  in-drauent  of  another, 
mito  which  this  seems  preparatory,  and  without  it  of  no  high  value.  He 
win  experimentally  find  the  emptiness  of  all  things,  and  the  nothing  of 
what  is  past;  and  wisely  grounding  upon  true  Christian  expectations, 
finding  so  much  past,  will  whoHy  fix  upon  what  is  to  come.  He  will  long 
for  perpetui^,  and  live  as  though  he  made  haste  to  be  happy.  The  last 
may  prove  the  prime  part  of  hb  life,  and  those  his  best  days  which  he 
lived  nearest  heaven."^  May  it  have  proved  so  in  the  case  of  Michel  de 
L'Hdpital,  sometime  Chancellor  of  France,  and  still  a  name  held  in 
hifi;hest  if  not  increasing  honour,  as  a  precious  heirloom  of  the  national 
pnde. 

He  expired  on  the  16th  of  March,  1573,  in  his  sixW-eighth  year. 
They  buried  him  at  night,  without  funeral  pomp  ;  and  so  tot  the  time  he 
was  forgotten,  as  a  dead  man  out  of  mind.  But  of  him,  non  omnis 
mortar  was  emphatically  true  ;  and  his  resurgam  had  a  twofold  sense. 

♦  Soathey.  t  Portraits  PoUftiquet:  «*  ClmPendon." 

t  Works  of  Bii  Thomas  Browne,  m.  138-9.    (*«  Christian  Morals.'^    Ed.  185S. 
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Bt   Mbs.    Bushbt. 

vin. 

Time  wf«  wearing  os,  and  GaraMine  had  mom  been  nearly  two  years 
in  ihe  West  Indies,  yet  still  she  remained  Miss  Montresor.  Helen  was 
also  still  Miss  Ludlow,  and  Florence  still  Hiss  O'Brien.  Lionel  Seymour 
still  abode  in  single  wretchedness,  and  still,  report  said,  kept  a  wistftd 
look-out  on  the  obdurate  Helen.  The  weather  continued  dry,  crops  were 
often  bad,  prices  always  low,  and  the  doomed  West  Lidians  beheld  their 
fortunes  failing,  their  prospects  becoming  darker  every  year. 

The  Mackenzies  had  lost  one  of  their  estates^  which  had  been  taken 
firom  them  under  somewhat  harsh  circumstances;  but  they  still  retaiafd 
possession  of  a  small  plautatbn,  and  it  afforded  them  shelter  and  a  mMo- 
tenance  for  the  time  beins.  Mrs.  Mackense  had  kid  dowu  hes  hasA 
mvoB  carriage,  but  a  single  chaise  still  coQTeye4  her  on  these  gossiping 
yisitationsy  which  she  would  have  been  more  reluctant  to  Csrege^  One  of 
these  she  now  paid  Mrs.  Montresor,  to  impart  a  piece  of  int^igenee  thai 
she  well  knew  would  be  fieur  from  agreeable. 

*^  WeU,  I  have  come  to  tell  the  news,  if  you  don't  know  it  already. 
Helen  Ludlow  is  going  to  be  marned  at  last." 

^*  I  do  not  believe  that  news^"  said  Mrs.  Montresor,  dryly. 
^  Don't  you  ?     But  I  can  assure  you  it  is  a  fact.     I  had  it  from  the 
happy  man  himself.     She  is  going  to  be  married  to  Edward  Thomlej;  90 
LioDcl  Seymour,  poor  fellow,,  must  take  the  lover's  leap." 

Mrs.  Montresor's  countenance  fell,  and  she  remained  mute  from  mocti- 
fication,  whilst  she  ejaculated  to  herself^  ''  What !  married  before  my 
GeraUinel" 

*^  Miss  Geraldine,"  said  Mrs.  Mackende,  as  if  guessing  Mrs.  Mon- 
tsesor's  thoughts,  '<  you  must  malce  haste  to  get  c^.  I  must  con&sa  I 
did  not  expect  you  would  let  Helen  Ludlow  get  the  start  o£  you." 

^<  She  might  have  '  got  ofi^'  as  you  call  it,  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  long 
before  this,  I  assure  you,  if  she  had  chosen  it,"  said  Mrs.  Montreaor, 
pompously ;  ''  but  my  daughter  is  somewhat  fastidious." 

*'  Oh,  1  did  hear  something  of  Peter  Prog's  being  very  sweet  upon  her. 
So  you  have  converted  his  animosity  into  love,  Miss  Gecaldiae,  have  you  ? 
I  tibink  you-        " 

^*  Peter  Pros^ !"  interrupted  Mrs.  Montresor,  in  a  tone  of  undisguised 
contempt.  ^'  Mr.  Maxwell  is  a  very  respectable  person  in  his  own  way, 
but  he  would  hardly  dream  of  Miss  Montresor's  becoming  Mrs.  Max- 
welL" 

''  I  don't  know  that,  MJs.  Montresor ;  it  is  surprising  how  much  valve 
men  set  upon  themselves.  I  dare  say  little  Peter  thinks  he  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  ask  any  lady  in  the  island." 

**  He  cannot  think  that,"  said  Mrs.  Montresor,  significantly. 

^*  01^  then  be  haa  bees  refiised  by  Miss  Geraldine !     Upoa  my  wnd, 
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hehaskeptUvsMreimvglr.  But,  irfW  aH,i«irMM  be  better  i»lM 
Mn.  Maarwefl  tlum  Mn.  Noboclj.* 

*^I  riwold  net  think  00,*  said  G«raMine,  kugliiiig; 

^WM,  H  is  all  matter  of  opraion,  to  be  sure,  mj  de«r.  Bat  I  reellj 
am  reryghd  that  Tkomiej  and  H^eii  are  going  to  break  the  spdU  at 
last    It  is  so  kn^  a  time  sinee  there  haY«  been  any  matrimonial  sjv|k 


\  in  the  ishoK^  that  I  began  to  ftar  it  ironld  beoeme  a  eokmir  < 
Biaids  and  old  baehelorB.     I  wish  you  as  good  Inek  as  yoorfiaena  Hele% 
Miss  Geralfne." 

^  I  Aonld  not  eondder  a  match  with  ioefa  a  person  as  Mr.  Thomleya 
pieee  of  great  good  luck,"  said  Mrs.  Montresor,  scomiullj. 

^*  Sour  gn^pes!"  muttered  Mrs.  Maekemdey  half  akmd. 

^*  Mr.  ThOTnley  is  an  mikncwn  adtenturer,"  eonttnoed  Mrs.  Mon- 
tresor,  fbigelting  (or  onoe  her  systematic  prodence,  "  and  Mr.  Ludlow  is 
risking  his  dsi^hter^s  future  lespeetabilitj  in  permitting  her  to  form  tmh 


**  Mr.  ThtmAtj  is  no  more  an  adyentarsf  than  m  other  gentleman 
wfce  cemes  to  the  island  with  a  good  iatiodaetion.     Me  is  m  j  hosband's 
finend^  and  that  is  quite  voacher  enovgh  for  his  respectability." 
^  I  thoogfat  yon  did  not  know  who  or  what  he  was." 
*^He  is  the  eon  of  a  dergyman  in  the  eouth  of  England ;  has  very 
good  oonnezkms,  and  has  good  expectations*" 

''  I  hope,  for  Miss  Ludlow's  sake,  this  may  prove  true." 
<«  Hden  is  much  attached  to  him,  I  know,"  said  Oeraldine,  ^and  I 
trust  her  affeodons  hove  been  well  bestowed." 

<^ There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  that,"  rsplied  Mrs.  Madcenzie;  ''aad  I 
am  happy  to  say  Mr.  Thomley  proposes  remaining  among  us  far  a  tioM 
at  least  He  is  about  to  purchase  Mosquito  Bay,  1&  estate  that  beloiq;ed 
to  old  Will  Wildfire,  as  he  used  to  be  called,  Florence  O'Brien's  gMt- 
grandfather.  I  ba?e  heard  my  fsther  often  talk  of  him.  He  was  quite 
an  or^oal,  I  believe.  A  story,  a  true  one,  is  told  of  him«  On  one  eo* 
casion  he  had  been  dining  at  a  friend's  house  with  a  large  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  heme  they  separated,  he  invited  thein  all  to  fine 
wid»  nim  en  a  oertain  day.  But  wnetker  he  had  taken  enough  of  dmm- 
Mgne,  Buorgundy,  or  old  Madeira  to  make  him  obKvious,  certain  it  was 
he  totally  forgot  hb  dinnefnwrty  ;  and  on  the  day  in  question,  as  he  was 
aipjang  his  wine  after  his  solitary  meal — for  he  was  then  a  badielor — ^he 
eaw  carnage  aftMr  carnage  roUing  along  the  mad  which  led  to  Ins  avenue. 
The  invitation  he  had  given  suddenly  flashed  across  his  mind.  He  iuid 
entirely  forgotten  it.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  There  were  four^and- 
twenty — not  aldermen — but  ladies  and  gentlemen  coming  to  partake  of  a 
proffered  repast,  and  there  was  nothing  whatsoever  to  set  before  theas, 
sinee  th^  could  not  dine  on  the  contents  of  his  wine^oellars,  which  were 
very  dioice.  A  sudden  thought  strudc  him,  and  rushii^  towards  the 
outooose,  which  formed  the  l^hen  and  its  adjuncts,  he  roared  to  the 
astonished  cook  and  other  culinary  assistants  to  set  fire  to  the  kitchen. 
Tliey  imagined,  for  a  moment,  that  tiieir  master  had  gone  mad,  but  he 
n^dly  explained  his  reasons — the  honour  of  the  household  was  at  stake 
*— an^  entering  into  the  fe^ngs  of  the  master,  or  the  fun  of  the  affiur, 
the  negroes  seized  upon  some  brands,  and,  lighting  them,  soon  set  fire  to 
the  wooden  buildings  wUch,  happily^  waa  sepamted  fipoaa  the  *  great 
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krate^*  and  from  tba  negro^houaes.  At  the  camagM  oaitta  down  the 
loDg  avenue,  their  occupants  were  surprised  and  shocked  to  see  yolumef 
of  smoke  and  flame  rolhng  up  from  a  nouse  in  the  immediate  vicintty  of 
VTAl  Wildfire's  abode,  and  when  they  reached  it  they  perceived  tneir 
host,  begpimed  with  ashes  and  smoke,  working  away  among  the  negroes, 
apparently  trying  to  extinguish  a  fire.  The  gentlemen,  throwing  off 
their  dress-coats,  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  the  ladies,  a  terrified  group, 
gathered  together  in  a  room  as  far  as  possible  from  the' conflagration.  It 
was  got  under,  however,  without  great  difficulty,  and  then  Will  Wildfire 
joined  his  guests,  and  lamented  that  the  kitchen  being  unfortunately 
burned,  there  was  no  dinner  to  offer  them.  Nobody  was  so  unreasonable 
as  to  expect  to  dine  with  him  that  day,  and  every  one  departed  full  of 
sympathy  for  his  loss — indeed,  he  had  at  least  a  dosen  invitations  to  go 
back  and  dine  with  his  friends.  The  trick  was  not  suspect^ ;  but  Will 
was  too  much  amused  at  his  own  contrivance  to  keep  it  to  himself,  and 
the  story  soon  became  known.  If  he  could  but  look  up  now  from  his 
quiet  grave  he  would  see  many  sad  changes.  It  is  melancholy  to  think 
how  estates  are  changing  owners,  and  the  okl  families  sinking  into  poverty 
and  decay.  People  get  hold  of  our  properties  now  who  would  never 
have  been  admitted  to  the  tables  of  our  grandfathers.  But  I  don't  mean 
to  apply  this  to  Mr.  Thomley ;  and  since  the  poor  O'Briens  can  no 
longer  keep  Mosquito  Bay,  I  am  g^ad  it  should  be  likely  to  fall  into  his 
hands." 

*'  Geraktine,"  sud  Mrs.  Montresor,  in  a  solemn  tone,  when  the  talka- 
tive Mrs.  Mackenzie  had  taken  her  leave,  "  you  will  notr,  no  doubt,  be 
inclined  to  listen  more  favourably  to  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Fanshawe ; 
fortunately,  it  is  not  yet  too  late.  Mr.  Fanshawe  is  not  all  that  I  oould 
have  wished  for  my  daughter,  but  the  West  Indies  are  &lling  off  in  g^ood 
matches,  as  in  everything  else.     Mr.  Fanshawe  b        ** 

«  Better  than  nobody,  you  would  say*  mamma ;  but  I  cannot  agree  in 
tills.  I  think,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Maxwell,  it  would  be  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  remain  *  Miss  Montresor'  for  ever." 

<<  I  do  not  consider  this  a  subject  to  jest  on,  Geraldine." 

^*  Nor  do  I,  mamma.  To  marry  Mr.  Fanshawe  would  be  too  serious 
for  a  joke.  If  I  look  upon  him  as  a  decided  bore,  when  I  merely  meet 
him  in  society,  how  could  I  endure  to  be  always  with  him  ?" 

'^  You  would  become  accustomed  to  him." 

^*  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  become  so  accustomed  to  ennui  as  to  find  it 
bearable." 

<<  But  you  are  aware,  my  dear  girl,  that  you  have  absolutely  no  other 
matrimonial  chance  in  view  at  present.  And,  believe  me,  many  women 
pass  through  life  without  baring  more  than  one  or  two  offers.  Every- 
body is  not  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  man  to  captivate  her  fancy, 
who  is,  in  every  respect,  eligible.  And  though  Mr.  Fanshawe  has  too 
much  foppery  about  him  at  present,  he  will,  in  your  society,  lose  much  of 
that  youthful  affectation.  7  A  sensible  woman  may  mould  her  husband 
into  what  she  pleases,  if  he  is  good-tempered,  as  Mr.  Fanshawe  seems 
to  be." 

<<  No  woman  can  inoculate  a  man  with  that  which  God  Almighty  has 
withheld  from  him— common  sense.  To  marry  is  not  a  duty,  and  it  is 
only  duties  that  people  should,  whether  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  con- 
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ftaan  duemftlfes  to  fiilfiL  I  am  no  wsy  eallad  on  to  many  Bb.  Fan* 
flbawe  because  Helen  Lndlow  marries  Mr.  Thoraley." 

Mrs.  Montreeor  dropped  the  tubjeot :  she  had  obsenred  that  Geraldioe 
was  not  to  be  driven^  iad  that  she  possessed  a  degree  of  steadiness  in  her 
decisions  which  some  wonld  have  {Medfimuteis^  but  which  she  denomi- 
nated obstinacy.  It  was  useless  to  argue  the  point  further  at  present, 
but  that  Geraldine  should  marry  Fansbwe  was  Mrs.  Montresor  s  secret 
resolTO ;  and  though  she  nerer  openly  discussed  the  matter  again,  she 
adverted  to  it  in  a  thousand  ways  that  were  infinitely  more  harassing. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  torture  is  greater  than  that  inflicted  by  the 
constantly  repeated  falling  of  one  drop  of  water  on  the  head,  so  no  species 
of  persecution  is  more  subduing  to  the  spirits  than  reiterated  hints  and 
innuendoes  bearing  on  one  subject  To  this  daily,  hourly  persecution 
was  poor  Geraldine  now  condemned,  and  to  escape  from  it  she  mig^t 
have  actually  accepted  the  offer  of  Mr.  Fanshawe*s  white  hand,  with  ita 
sparkling  ring,  and  of  that  small  portion  of  heart  which  Providence  had 
bestowed  on  him,  had  not  a  most  welcome  invitation  from  her  sister 
Alicia  arrived  in  time  to  save  her  from  so  desperate  a  remedy. 

Geraldine  had  not  seen  her  sister.  Lady  Grahame,  since  her  return  to 
the  West  Indies;  she  had  heard  that  she  had  made  an  advantageous  and 
happy  marriage,  but  she  had  not  long  been  her  g^st  when  she  perceived, 
that  though  the  advantages  were  evident,  the  happiness  was  doubtful. 
Sir  Hector  Grahame,  a  man  of  talent  and  attainments,  was  stately  and 
dignified  in  hia  manners  to  every  one,  but  to  his  wife  he  was  also  stem 
and  cold;  and  this  frigidity  extended  to  Geraldine  herself,  for  Sir  Hector 
visited  all  Alicia's  family  with  the  dislike  which  was  only  deserved  by 
Mrs.  Montresor,  who  had  deceived  him  before  his  marriage  by  assuring 
him  that  her  daughter  was  attached  to  him,  though  she  waa  too  timid  to 
show  her  feelings. 

Alicia  had  b^n  on  a  visit  of  some  months  to  a  relation  in  the  island  of 
which  Sir  Hector  was  governor.  He  admired  her  very  much,  and  so 
also  did  his  secretary,  Harry  St.  Clair.  The  unambitious  Alicia  pre- 
ferred the  young  secretary,  but  when  her  mother  heard  that,  for  his  sake, 
she  looked  coldly  on  Sir  Hector,  she  hurried  over,  and  her  presence  put 
to  flight  all  the  happy  anticipations  of  the  young  lovers.  She  lost  no 
time  in  giving  St.  Clair  hb  cong^  in  skilfully  bringing  Sir  Hector  to 
the  Doint,  and  in  accepting  him  for  her  daughter.  A&cia  had  not  Geral- 
dine s  &rinness,  and  Mrs.  Montresor  soon  overcame  her  opposition,  and 
**  sacrificed  her,"  as  the  poor  girl  called  it — *<  settled  what  was  best  for 
her,**  as  the  mother  declared. 

^^  How  could  you  give  way,  Alicia  ?  How  could  you  enter  on  a  life 
that  was  to  be  all  a  He  t^  asked  Geraldine,  when  her  sister  was  relating 
to  her  the  circumstances  of  her  marriage. 

**  True,'  my  life  is  all  a  lie :  but  who  made  it  so  ?  The  guilt  is  my 
mother's — it  is  enough  that  I  bear  the  punishment." 

"  And  was  Sir  Hector  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  your  partiality  for 
Captain  St.  CUir?" 

*^  He  was,  indeed.  He  has  extraordinary  ideas  of  subordination,  and 
that  his  secretary  could  be  his  rival  never  entered  his  brain  then,  I  had 
a  dreadful  daily  task  to  perform.  Harry  and  myself  were  unavoidably 
thrown  much  into  each  other^s  company,  and  though  I  kept  a  strict  g^oard 
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(HMT  aV  mjp  woria  and  ae^one^  a)«!  I  could  not  vtifle  my  tebeOkn^ 
thoughts.  I  often  beioogfcl  Haity  to  leare  the  Maad,  hot  he  mM  not 
idinouiih  die  dangerous  indnigenoe  of  heing  near  me;  and  what  right 
had  /  to  ezpeet  any  sacrifice  from  him  P  At  length  some  ill-natimd 
wIdiMfs  reaefaed  Sir  Heetor^e  ear,  and  his  fbry  was  dreadfcl ;  hut  he 
gmothered  it  He  removed  Harry  firom  the  ishmd  by  obtaining  a  better^ 
appointment  mr  hira  elsewhere,  and  since  then  he  has  only  regarded  me 
with  watchM  mistrust  He  cannot  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  I 
joined  my  aK>ther  in  a  conspiracy  against  his  peace,  fer  the  sake  of  hie 
titie  and  loeal  tmk.  He  wifl  not  belMve  that  I  begged  her  to  teH  him  I 
had  DO  heart  to  give  him,  and  that  I  did  not  know  mitil  too  late  iihat  she 
had  withhdd  the  ezplanatioB  from  him.  Bvt  now  that  St  Chnr  haa 
gOBey  I  can  act  my  sad  pa^  with  lesa  difficulty,  and  time  may,  pethape, 
rostoro  me  to  soase  portion  of  peace." 

**  Time  and  refigion,**  said  Oeraldine.  *'  If  yt>ii  place  yotff  thoughts 
on  that  bright  worid  whidi  is  beyond  tins  hounded  seene^  your  feelings 
will  subside  into  traaqniliity,  nay,  expand  into  cheei  fulness.  There  is 
no  balm  for  the  bruiMd  and  wounded  spirit  but  the  holy  peace  of  religions 
fosignalion^  What  are  the  passions,  tiie  joys,  the  sorrows  of  earth  to  one 
who  livea  for  eternity  ?" 

^  ^ppy  sre  those  who  can  live  in  this  monastic  indifference  to  eartUy 
ihinge  \  wit  worid  passions  and  feelhigs  hare  been  instilled  mto  our 
hearto  would  oar  lot  have  been  chequered  with  joys  and  sorrows,  if 
Phmdenee  had  intended  us  to  become  dead  to  them  all  ?'* 

^  We  are  colled  upon  to  conquer  oor  passions,  to  submit  with  patience 
t»  UHsfbrtmies^  to  enjoy  pleasure  with  moderation.  We  are  told  this  is 
a  period  of  probation,  a  world  of  trial,  and  diis  ^Bsappointment  of  yoor 
hopee  is  your  appointed  tM/* 

^<  I  have  even  more  to  bear.  I  have  to  bear  the  lose  of  that  regard 
whix^  waa  bestowed  on  me  to  my  haoe.  Formerly  Sir  Hector's  affection 
was  a  nuafbrtune  to  me;  now  it  would  be  my  only  solace,  and  now  it  is 
for  ever  withdrawn.  But^  Creraldine,  is  there  no  one  for  whom  yon  osie^ 
or  whoBi  my  mother  has  selected  for  you?  I  thought  that  very  hand« 
some  mam  who  dined  with  us  yesterday  was  particulariy  attentive  to 
you.** 

OoraUine  eokwiwi  as  she  answered,  '*Do  not  ^^k  of  Mm ;  he  cssi 
'  be  anything  to  me." 


The  person  alMed  to  was  Mr.  Le  Yasseur,  who,  havinr  some  trifling 
offidal  duty  to  execute  in  the  island  to  which  Geraldine  had  gone,  had 
eladly  taken  the  opportunity  of  following  her  there.  In  the  society  of 
this  plaoe  he  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  avoided,  or  unacceptable.  Geraldine 
net  him  every  where— at  dinners,  balls,  morning  visits,  and  evening  ex^ 
cursions  on  horseback — and  wherever  they  met,  he  was  always  by  her 
side.  He  seemed  determined  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost  to  please  her. 

At  length  he  found  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  about  himself 
and  by  way  of  implied  apology  for  his  lite  in  St  i  though  without 

alhiding  to  it  He  told  her  that  for  the  first  few  years  of  his  life  he  had 
been  an  only  child,  and  was  the  spoiled  darling  rf  a  beau^fbl  and  aHec^ 
tiooate  h«t  injudicious  mother,  who  allowed  him  to  think  that  he  could 
do  nothing  wioag,  and  that  he  was  never  to  be  denied  anydiing  he 
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wbed.  8heJMiriiciil»w«ab(nit  SIM  78nor^|[o,aiidlMfittlM 
tooB  ofttr  aiMiied  a  widow,  irfe  hmi  dmu^ktmn  oUUr  ibmk  faa.  H«t 
treatoieBi  of  hin  wtts  j«rt  tiio  reveiM  ol  fan  ewo  motbo's,  She  famdl 
him,  was  very  harsh  to  him,  and  prejudiced  his  faAm  agaoMt  ham.  Hii 
was  Beglectad  andi  BMScfaU^  uam,  mbmt  he  waa  ebfen  ytatt  old,  be  waa 
mat  to  Enrofe,  to  a  schoel  at  Botdeaaa,  than  to  oaa  in  Eoehind,  awi 
afterwards  he  waa  ramored  to  Paria  to  finbh  hia  edocatieD,  ^exa^  wh& 
all  the  wild  and  imcoBirallod  faalinga  of  an  ill  hrovght-wp  youth,  ha  fail 
iato  bad  societj,  and  rashed  headlong  into  the  dissipation  or  that  Ticseoa 
c^taL  He  had  no  friend  to  restraia  or  adviser  him,  and  plenty  of  moMy 
at  hia  oommand,  for  be  had  inherited  his  mother's  fbrtnoe.  At  length  ba 
heeame  <aiad  of  his  asBodates,  and  of  the  life  he  was  leading',  aad  mwt 
some  tine  in  iraTelling  oyer  Enrope.  This  was  the  happiest  period  of  Us 
existence ;  but  he  cBseoyered  that  in  his  reckless  eztfavagaoee  ia  Pitfis 
ha  bad  almost  rem  tfaroagh  his  materaol  pwpestj ;  tfaeraiwe  )m  aoespted 
an  ioTitatMB  from  bis  filler  to  mtom  to  Gnadaloape.  He  foood,  faow- 
eaef^  that  hia  stepmoAar's  jeakxisy  and  hatred  of  him  weie  not  at  sB 
dimanished;  that  she  cheeked  eyery  kindness  Uafrttber  attempted  ta  show 
hiM,  and  that  liiaaad  her  dangfaters^-^-ayen  In  own  half  siitars  did  ibab 
ataiost  to  make  hia  home  disagiaeable  to  him.  Afbr  a  tiaee  ba  obtained 
the  appoiwtmeat  be  now  held  at  St.  — ~,  and  ghidly  left  Ouadalotqfw. 
He  added,  Aat  his  great  objeel  now  was  to  ezcbimge  hia  appointneirt^  in 
8t.  — —  £ar  coe  is  another  i^and^  where  be  hoped  to  commeaee  a  new 
and  a  happier  career  in  life. 

Gcraiihaelisteaed  attentiref^r  ie  die  namtife  ef  his  past  life,  and  the 
intazaat  she  aaemed  te  take  in  it  was  not  nnobserted  by  the  deav-nghted, 
tbot^b  by  no  means  coneeitedt  Le  Vassear.  He  htfj^  that  the  interaat 
noiglrt  be  tsansferred  to  himadf,  and  indulged  ia  the  dream  that  if  she 
oo^  be  indaeed  ^  letnm  fab  attachment,  all  obstacles  wofald  be  oo»> 
^pgwtedin  timev 

In  tnxA,  GeraUina  pereaived  diat  be  was  oeeitpying  more  of  faer 
ibonghta  tlma  he  ooght  to  do,  and  she  took  herself  riffidly  to  task;  bat 
she  found  herself  defending  him  to  herself.  He  might  haye  been  yaiy 
difiavent  if  he  bad  been  ^ifbreatly  bro«d>t  np  ^  be  waa  not  a  eoorse- 
minded  ruffian,  naturally  bad;  the  want  of  good  aawal  training  in  ohiMI 
hood,  and  of  good  example  in  youth,  had  made  bim  wbatlii  was*  Hia 
femily  had  much  to  answer  for.  After  all,  if  women  had  their  troubles^ 
so  haid  men,  and  womea  were  not  beset  widi  the  alhiremenits  and  tempta- 
tions that  surrounded  men.  She  belieyed  it  waa  not  unfrequently  the 
fault  of  the  females  of  the  family  if  the  males  were  dissipated.  In  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  a  eaeeless^  div^  slattern,  who  neyor  bad  anything  tidy 
about  her,  or  a  scolding  shrew,  often  drove  die  hard»wt>rking  husbuid  or 
son  to  seek  comfort  at  the  pubHc-bouse^  and  this  was  the  first  step  to 
those  habits  of  intoxication  wnich  were  the  ruin  of  so  many  poor  femuies. 
And  among  higberdasses^  if  modiers,wiyes^  and  sisteiv  were  ill-4empered, 
selfish,  or  indifferent,  and  took  no  trouble  to  make  domestic  life  mippjy 
were  not  th&/  much  to  blame  if  the  gentlemen  sought  amusement  and 
society  of  wluch  they  could  not  approve  ?  She  pitied  Le  Vasseur,  and 
fity  is  a  dangerons  mebng  ia  a  young  and  enthusiastic  mind;  but  hsfi^ily 
afae  bad  a  great  deid  of  geod  sanae,  and  as  she  could  not  rci|Ma^  Km, 
however  she  might  feel  inclined  to  like  him,  she  determined  to  steel  her- 
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mjii  igaioft  her  fiMcinatbg  admirer.  Still,  with  die  foil  inlentioii  of 
AYoiding  him,  it  was  impossible  for  Genddioe  to  help  meeting  him  con- 
stantly, and  equally  impossible  to  meet  him  without  being  pleased  by  his 
Tery  agreeable  manners. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  reports  carried  orer  to  St.  — »-  the 
news,  80  unwelcome  to  more  than  one  person  in  that  island,  of  the 
intimacy  which  was  springing  up  between  the  two  abs^itees.  It  caused 
neat  wrath  in  more  than  one  quarter ;  and  the  same  post  brought  letters 
from  Mrs.  Montresor  to  her  daughter  recalling  her  immediately  home, 
and  to  Le  Yasseur  from  Miss  Homer  commanding  his  prompt  return,  and 
signifying  that  if  he  did  not  come  at  once,  she  would  follow  him  to  the 
island  where  he  had  lingered  so  unnecessarily  long.  Both  lost  no  time 
in  obeying  the  mandates  they  had  received,  and  as  chance  or  iate  would 
hare  it,  they  embarked  in  the  same  packet-boat  for  St.  . 

The  passengers  had  gone  on  board  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
and  Genddine,  who  was  not  a  good  sailor,  conBned  herself  to  the  wretch^ 
little  cabin  durinff  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  no  awning  could  af!brd  eren 
a  tolerably  cool  shelter,  and  the  pitch  was  melting  among  the  planks  on 
deck  from  the  fierce  power  of  the  sun.  But  when  the  eyening  breeze  had 
sprung  up,  and  the  intense  heat  was  past,  she  felt  better,  and  gladly  left 
tne  close,  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  cabin,  with  its  legions  of  cockroaches 
and  rats,  to  enjoy  the  delicious  sea  air,  and  watch  die  splendid  tropical 
sunset,  with  its  gorgeous  clouds  of  crimson  and  gold,  leflected  on  the 
sparkling  waves  beneath. 

No  sooner  did  her  head  appear  above  the  highest  step  of  the  companion- 
way,  than  Mr.  Le  Yasseur's  quick  eye  had  perceived  her,  and  he  flew  to 
assist  her  on  deck,  and  to  bring  cushions,  pillows,  and  shawls,  so  as  to 
make  her  as  comfortable  as  possible  on  one  of  the  wooden  sofas,  which 
were  fixtures  afr.  He  then  drew  a  camp-stool  near  her  so&,  reiotcine^  in 
the  opportunity  of  a  t^te-^-t^te,  for  the  old  gentleman  unaer  whose 
-escort  Geraldine,  attended  by  her  maid,  was  making  the  short  voyage, 
.was  busily  engaged  in  a  game  of  chess,  and  did  not  concern  himself 
about  her. 

There  was  something  poetical  in  the  united  brightness  and  sofbiess  of 
the  hour,  and  Geraldine  exclaimed, 

*'  How  charming  is  this  time, 

when  daylight  dies, 
And  sunbeams  melt  along  tue  silent  sea !" 

^*  Charming,  indeed  I"  he  replied,  continuing  Moore's  beautiful  lines : 

"  And  as  I  watch  the  line  of  light  that  plays 

Along  the  smooth  wave  tow'rd  the  Doming  west, 
I  long  to  tread  that  golden  path  of  rays. 
Aim  think  'twouldlead  to  some  bright  isle  of  rest." 

He  pointed  to  the  glowing  streak  that  sparkled  on  the  ocean's  dazzling 
sorfSftce, 

As  if  bright  gems  of  every  hue 
Were  floating  on  its  wat^  blue. 

<<  But  I  should  not  care  to  tread  that '  golden  path,*  or  seek  that  <  isle  <^ 
rest*  alone.     No !     I  should  like  to  have  a  beloved  companion  with  me, 
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one  in  wbose  fWMt  todety  I  might  ihere  live,  <die  world  forgetting,  by 
the  worid  fitfgot'  " 

*^  I  £Bar  you  would  find  the  seelosion,  eren  in  that  imaginary  ide  of 
brightness,  too  monotonous  to  be  borne  long,"  said  Geraldine. 

''Not  if  I  had  an  angel  for  my  companion.^ 

**  Oh!  perhaps  the  presence  m  a  celestial  being  might  hare  power  to 
dispel  ennuiy^  she  replied,  laughing. 

''  But  my  angel  would  be  earth-bom,  not  a  spiritual  being.  I  could 
name  her  to  you,  if  I  dared — and  I  vnU  do  so,  for  this  opportunity  is  too 
pecious  to  be  lost** 

He  then  poured  fcnih  to  her,  in  a  strain  of  fervid  eloqueuce,  all  that  he 
felt,  and  foared,  and  wished ;  he  begeed  her  not  to  crush  him  with  her 
studied  coldness,  not  to  despise  hitn  sutogethery  but  to  let  him  hope  that 
if  his  conduct  thenceforth  could  win  her  good  opinion,  she  would,  at  some 
future  time,  look  more  favourably  on  him.  His  destiny,  he  said,  was  in 
her  hands — she  was  the  arbiter  of  his  fate  in  time  and  in  eternity — would 
she  not  give  him  one  word  of  encouragement  ? 

Geraldine  would  not  have  given  that  word  of  encouragement,  even  if 
she  could  have  spoken ;  but  at  that  moment  she  felt  a  choking  sensa- 
tion in  her  throat,  and  presently  after  she  fairly  and  foolishly  burst  into 
tears. 

Tears !  And  for  him !  Le  Vasseur  thought  they  were  quite  as  much 
to  the  purpose  as  words,  and  his  eyes  flashed  like  diamonds,  and  a  happy 
smile  played  round  his  mouth,  as  he  leaned  forward  and  thanked  her 
for  the  kind  feeling  she  evinced;  but  the  light  and  the  smile  were  soon 
to  be  quenched,  for,  though  a  low  soft  voice  in  Geraldine's  heart  attempted 
to  plead  for  him,  tiie  sterner  tones  of  reason  and  rectitude  quickly  over- 
powered it.  She  roused  herself  to  overcome  the  invohintary  emotion, 
which  she  was  angry  at  herself  for  having  shown,  and  spee£ly  regaining 
her  calm  self-command,  she  told  him  gently,  but  firmly,  that  though  she 
would  be  always  glad  to  hear  of  his  welfare,  she  would  be  deceiving  him 
if  she  led  him  to  think  that  she  could  participate  in  his  feelings.  No; 
they  never  could  be  more  to  each  other  than  they  were  then. 

''Never?"  he  said. 

^*  Never  r  she  repeated,  with  pointed  emphasis. 

Le  Vasseur  rose  suddenly,  and,  walking  to  the  other  extremity  of  the 
deck,  he  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  sloop,  and  stood  gazing  abstractedly 
on  the  undulating  waves  beneath.  Geraldine  threw  herself  back  on  her 
SO&,  and  closed  her  eyes ;  when  she  opened  them,  a  long  time  after,  he 
was  still  standing  immovable  at  the  same  spot.  The  moon,  that  night, 
abed  her  silver  beams  over  two  persons  whose  hearts  were  very  sad :  the 
one  for  the  painfol  blow  he  had  received,  the  other  for  the  disappointment 
she  had  been  obliged  to  cause. 

When  they  ran  into  the  harbour  of  St.  —  next  morning,  Le  Vas- 
seur, notwithstanding  the  scene  that  had  so  recently  occuned,  assisted 
Gerakline  into  the  boat,  and  placed  himself  beside  her.  He  snoke 
earnestly  to  her,  in  a  very  low  voice ;  but  whatever  he  mieht  have  oeen 
^j^y  •he  scarcely  answered  until  the  boat  was  dose  in  wore,  and  then 
she  exdaimed, 

"  I  cannot  bid  you  fSftrewell,  Mr.  Le  Vasseur,  without  thankmg  you  for 
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your  land  Mingt  tow»rdg  me.  Bui  let  me  eaikoH  yon  to  iattgei  IImm 
ftnd  me ;  indeed,  we  must  both  try  to  forget  the  last  few  yJeietnt  w^elof.* 
Tbeni  was  some  htlro  in  these  eoacliidiBr  wcords ;  and  Le  Vaaaetir  did 
not  look  utteriy  woeb^^e  when  he  handed  his  &ir  companion  oaabosa^ 
where  her  flEkther  was  waiting  to  xeoeire  her.  He^  good  easy  nanit,  was 
not  sncb  a  dragon  of  ¥iitue  as  his  wife,  thai«£Mia  ha  shook  hands  kindly 
with  Le  Vasseur,  and  thanked  him  for  lus  attentien  to  his  *'  hkde  girir 
bat  he  did  not  invite  him  to  Pinospeot  Hill,  for  he  was  considerably 
uuler  the  Uand  domination  of  his  belter-half,  and  knew  his  duty  too  waU 
to  do  or  say  anything  that  might  displease  her.  He  was  of  a  frank,  off* 
hand  disposition  hioMelC  and  sometimes  stumbled  npon  the  wrong  with- 
out consideration;  but  Mis.  Montrasor  had  brokan  him  in  a  good  deal, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  he  did  not  often  m  against  her  code  of  laws* 

Thb  hurricane  months  were  now  close  at  band,  and  Mr.  Mantreaor 
was  glad  that  his  danghter  had  returned  before  thwe  might  beany  danger 
CYcn  in  the  short  Yoyage  from  one  island  to  another.  Hurricanca  ara 
ffeneially  preceded  by  snoh  indications  in  the  sides,  the  weathei^  and  tfaa 
barometer,  that  those  who  are  on  their  guard  may  be  in  some  degnea 
prepared  to  meet  their  fury.  But  sometimes  they  are  awfully  sodden, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  may  have  retired  to  rest  in  peace  and 
fBDurity,  to  hAcid  mnming  dawn  on  the  doaolation  of  aU  around. 

It  is  a  fearful  yet  a  suUuae  sound  to  hear  the  deafcning  roar  of  dM 
temp^t  as  it  sweeps  on  its  misskm  of  destruction  I  A  femal  yet  anb* 
lime  sight  to  look  on  the  wild  waves,  lashed  mooatains  high  by  the  fiiry 
of  the  wind;  on  the  drifting  shipa  hurrying,  with  mad-like  speed,  to  theor 
btal  doom;  an  the  work  of  man's  strength  laid  proatrate;  on  the  gigantic 
tree  in  vain  ooposing  its  impotent  resiitance  to  the  power  that  ms  bemk 
sent  forth  to  destroy  i^  and  heading  its  stately  head  to  the  earthi  Nm 
right  in  the  worid  can  tend  more  to  lead  and  elevate  the  mind  to  con* 
template  the  awful  attributes  of  the  Creator  than  gazing  on  the  paogress 
of  tnese  mighty  storms.  Then  is  truly  felt  the  weakneaa^  the  insignifi- 
cance of  all  that  is  bom  of  esrth — then  is  the  cddest  heart  wanned  into 
adoration,  the  most  sceptfcal  taught  to  "  believe  and  tremble !" 

Durioc;  Geraldine's  absence,  Helen  Ludlow  had  become  *^  Mdb.  Thorn- 
ley,"  and  she  declared  herself  in  possession  of  as  much  happiness  as  was 
consistent  with  a  residence  in  "  tne  odious  West  Ia£esL"  She  and  her 
husband  lived  with  her  fiEither  at  Clare  Hall,  until  the  hoase  th^  'were 
erecting  on  Mr.  Thomley's  newly-acquired  pn^perty,  Moaquito  Bay, 
should  be  ready  for  their  reception. 

Mr.  Thomley  took  much  pleasure  in  attending  to  the  cultivation  <^  his 
estate^  and  in  overlooking  tne  workmen  employed  in  biulding  his  house. 
He  seemed  to  feel  some  excitement  in  the  occupation  which  these  novel 
pursuits  afforded  him,  and  much  satis&ction  in  the  prospect  of  making 
*<^a  settlement,"  as  the  Americans  say,  in  the  island*  This  was  die  only 
inljeot  on  which  he  and  Helen  ever  disagreed.  Me  was  anxious  to  be-? 
come  a  resident  planter— >9Atf  to  escape  from  her  native  home,  and  return 
to  the  country  which  she  cherished  with  even  more  than  the  nsnal  mis- 
pUced  idolatiy  of  West  Indians. 
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»  Dear  Edward,  hov  can  yon  be<!onteDt  to  vegetate  io  this  spot  ?"  ahe 
would  ask  Mm — **'m  this  spot  where  all  the  pleasures  of  life  are  aa 
bounded  as  the  Tiew  that  for  ever  meets  the  wearied  ^e.  This  is  a  moxal 
wiLdemess — a  moral  desert  compared  to  your  own  noUe  country.  Whal 
can  detain  you  here  ?* 

*'  Had  you  asked  iihat  Question  a  few  months  aapo,  my  dearest  Helen^ 
I  would  have  answereidy  '  roti  were  the  magnet  whose  irresistible  attrac- 
tion compelled  me  to  remain.'  Would  you  not  have  me  feel  a  aentimeiit 
of  gratetul  regard  for  the  couqtiy  where  I  was  so  fortunate  aa  to  neet 
iri&your 

**  Thank  you,  Thornier^  for  the  firsi  part  of  your  qpeedi ;  but  in  an^ 
ewer  to  your  que^taon^  X  ss^,  'I^o/  There  ia  a  iayingt '  Loto  we,  Ioyo 
mj  doe;'  but  because  you  love  me^  I  do  not  require  you  to  love  ny  coun* 
trj>  smce  I  mast  needs  call  this  country  mine,  x  confess  (there  ia  no 
harm  in  confesong  it  now)  I  should  have  been  dreadfully  diaappointed 
had  you  gone  away  without  me ;  but  now  that  I  may  and  can  go  with 
you^  why  should  you  renuun  in  voluntary  banishment  ?  I  do  uAak  it 
wotdd  be  a  lesser  punishment  to  be  sent  to  Botany  Bay.^ 

Thomley  coloured  violently,  and^  loolung  very  uneasy^  ^claimed,  aa  if 
involuntarily ; 

"  Botany  Bay!     God  save  roe  from What  made  vou  think  of— 

of  that  place  p  JPahaw !  I  mean,  I-^  abould  not  like  so  long  a  voyage," 
he  added,  recovering  his  composure. 

''I  should  not  care  about  tiie  length  of  the  voyage,^'  said  Hele%  ^*if 
that  were  allj  I  delight  in  being  at  sea*  Let  me  hope,  Edwaid,  IJbat  voa 
win  be  persuaded  to  take  one  voyage  soon— a  voyage  to  dear,  oear 
England." 

'<  Why,  my  dear  Helen,  will  you  always  press  this  point  ?  Consideri 
I  have  iust  eot  an  estate  and  commenced  the  necessary  improvements  oi 
it  i  I  should  be  much  to  blame  if  I  were  to  leave  the  island  befioro  ihese 
are  completed*'' 

*^  Papa  can  soperintend  these  quite  as  well  as  you,  and  perhaps,  from 
his  long  acquaintance  with  West  Indian  affairs^  a  little  better  tnan  yoo, 
Edward.    There  is  your  objection  done  away  with." 

^*  One  objection  only,  Helen;  nor  do  I  think  you  have  quite  done  away 
with  it.  Surely  I  hare  no  right,  for  my  mere  pleasure,  to  burden  your 
fiither  with  the  weight  of  my  affairs.  He  has  done  enough  for  me 
abeady " 

**  It  is  for  my  pleasure^  not  for  yours,"  interrupted  Hel^  *^  and  I  am 
quite  wilHng  to  take  all  the  obligation.  Papa,  I  am  certain,  will  cheer- 
fully agree  to  any  arranffemeot  that  is  proposed  h^  me." 

xhomley  looked  blank,  but  after  a  moment's  silence  he  said : 

'^  We  will  grant  that,*,  for  your  sake,  Mr.  Ludlow  would  undertake  all 
ihe  trouble  /  am  so  unwilling  to  occasion  him ;  there  may  be  other  ob- 
jections to  my  returning  to  England  soon — immediately,  at  leaat." 

**  Name  them,"  said  Helen,  la^ghingy  '^  and  you  will  see  how  I  will 
overcome  them." 

<<  Would  that  you  oould!"  ejaculated  Thonley,  with  a  deep  su^h. 
'^  You  know  that  I  am  on  very  unfortunate  te^rma.  with  my  own  nunUy ; 
fhat  my  fother,  who  is  of  a  most  unrelenting  temper,  has  never  forgivcB 
some  youthful— —indiscretions  on  my  part,  and  thai  my  neareat  xelataoQf 
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choose  to  adapt  their  conduct  towards  me  according  to  his  feelioM  :  io 

a  word,  Helen,  I  have  told  you  that  I  am .disponed  hy  the  mends 

of  my  childhood.  Can  you,  then,  wish  me  to  force  myself  upon  them  ? 
To  offer  your  acquaintance  where,  on  my  account,  it  would  be  unwel- 
come ?     You  cannot  ask  it,  you  cannot  wish  it,  Helen.'' 

^'  I  do  not  ask  it,  Edward.  I  would  not  have  you  make  the  most  di8>- 
tant  advance  to  sttch  relations.  I  would  avoid  them  all  except  your 
father.  In  seeking  to  reconcile  yourself  to  him,  you  would  not  be  de- 
grading yourself;  you  would  but  be  fulfilling  a  duty.  And  who  knows 
if  you  returned  now  to  your  long-left  home,  if  you  sought  your  aged 
parent,  and  told  him  that  you  had  repented  of  the  follies  which  he  had 
viewed  in  so  severe  a  light — who  knows  but  you  might  be  received  as  was 
the  prodigal  soo,  and  that  you  might  hear  these  gladdening  words : 
'  This  my  son  was  lost,  and  he  is  found — ^he  was  dead,  and  he  is  alive'  P  " 

Thomley  shook  his  head  despondingly,  but  he  did  not  speak.  Helen 
answered  his  looks. 

'*You  think  your  father  would  be  inflexible.  I  cannot  believe  it. 
But,  admittinfi^  that  your  family  continue  their  injustice  towards  you, 
England  is  wide  enoufi^h  to  hold  you  and  them  without  the  chance  of 
your  meeting.  Why  should  we  be  exiled  from  Britain  because  you  have 
unfortunately  unkina  and  unreasonable  relations  p" 

^*  I  entreat  you,  Helen,"  said  Thomley,  earnestly,  "  if  you  value  my 
peace,  do  not  press  me  on  the  subject  ot  goine  to  England — just  now. 
If  you  have  so  set  your  heart  on  revisiting  England — go  ;  far  be  it  from 
me  to  detain  you,  though  I  should  deeply  lament  to  part  from  you  even 
for  a  short  time ;  but,  above  all  things,  I  wish  your  happiness,  and  there- 
fore, dear  Helen,  go  to  England  without  me,  and  spare  me  the  mortifica- 
tion of  accompanying  you  to  a  country  where  I  have  relations  to  whom 
I  cannot  present  you." 

**  Without  you  I  will  not  go,  Edward ;  and  since  the  idea  is  so  un- 
pleasant to  you,  I  give  it  up  for*tbe  present.  But  let  me  ask  you  only  one 
question"— H(Thornley  looked  alarmed) — **  nay,  don*t  look  frightened— -I 
am  not  going  to  bring  you  to  the  confession  of  your  juvenile  misdeeds — 
have  you  resolved  to  forswear  England  for  ever  because  you  are  at  vari- 
ance with  your  relations  ?" 

**  Certainly  not ;  time  alters  circumstances  and  feelings.     The  time 

may  come,  1  trust,  when  I  shall  be  able  to  return  there  with  safe 

with  pleasure.  Ask  me  no  more  questions,  dearest  Helen,  but  believe 
that  it  shall  be  the  study  of  my  life  to  add  to  your  happiness.  We  shall 
go  to  England  by-and-by." 

Helen  groaned.  "  That  *  by-and-by'  will  never  come,  I  fear.  I  give 
it  up,  then,  for  this  year  ;  but  promise  me  that  we  shall  go  next  year ; 
not  the  West  Indians'  next  year-^^  year  that  never  comes — ^but  in 
reality  next  year." 

*«  Perhaps." 

"  Oh !  Thomley,  not  *  perhaps' — say  yes — positively  yes." 

<*  Well,  yes — if  nothing  unforeseen  occurs  to  prevent  us." 

**  Nothing  can — ^nothing  shall — ^if  we  live.  How  delighted  I  shall  bo 
to  see  dear  England  again  I  And  here  come  letters  from  friends  who 
have  not  foigotten  me,"  she  added^  joyfully>  as  three  or  four  packet 
ktters  were  lumded  to  her. 
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Helen  xetired  to  read  her  letters^  and  Thornley)  left  abne,  muUered 
to  himself: 

**  Cune  England ! — I  wish  it  were  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea ! — I 
wish  it  were  swept  fix>m  the  face  of  the  earth !     She  will  noTer  rest  until 

she  drags  me  there— and  then  ! But  let  me  not  hint  mj  thoughts ; 

eveiytlung  is  buried  in  my  own  bosom  ;  may  I  never  be  fenced  to  throw 
off  the  mask  I  have  thus  far  successfuUy  assumed!"  And^  gUncing 
round  to  make  sure  that  no  one  had  overheard  his  unwonted  soliloquy, 
he  hastened  to  forget  his  cares  in  the  busy  yet  cheerful  soene  on  ms 
estate. 

Mr.  Ludlow  had  not  been  pleased  with  his  daughter's  choice.  lionel 
Seymour  was  the  man  he  had  wished  her  to  marry.  He  had  known 
lionel  from  his  birth ;  had  been  particularly  intimate  with  his  father, 
and  it  had  been  a  favourite  scheme  of  the  friends  that  the  only  son  of  the 
one  and  the  only  daughter  of  the  other  should  marry  when  they  grew 
up,  and  thus  unite  the  contiguous  and  flourishing  properties  of  which 
th^  were  the  sole  heirs. 

Lionel  was  but  too  well  inclined  to  put  his  deceased  father's  wishes  into 
execution;  but  Helen,  as  has  been  shown,  felt  very  di£Ferently.  Her 
fiather  made  no  opposition  to  her  choice,  however  little  he  approved  of  it; 
he  was  much  attacned  to  his  daughter,  and,  moreover,  he  stood  somewhat 
in  awe  of  her.  He  therefore  merely  hinted  at  the  imprudence  of  joining 
her  fate  to  that  of  a  stran^r,  of  whose  actual  situation  in  the  world,  of 
whose  birth,  parentage,  education,  and  previous  life  she  knew  absolutely^ 
nothing  but  what  he  himself  chose  to  relate.  He  glanced  at  the  singularity 
of  some  of  the  circumstances  attendant  on  Mr.  Thomley's  stay  in  the 
island;  his  long  residence  as  a  guest  at  the  Mackenzies';  his  oeingBO 
eadly  induced  to  become  a  proprietor  in  a  place  which  he  had  at  first 
visited  only  with  the  intention  of  spending  a  few  idle  weeks ;  his  nev^* 
receiving  letters  from  any  one  in  ms  native  country ;  his  seeming  to  be- 
perfectly  isolated  in  the  universe;  and  his  evidently  shunning  the  society 
of  all  British  strangers. 

Helen  denied  that  Thomley  shunned  strangers ;  it  had  so  happened 
that  he  had  always  been  indisposed  when  British  strangers  had  visited 
the  island ;  it  was  hard  to  blame  a  man  for  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence. He  did  not  correspond  with  his  relations  in. England  because 
ihey  had  used  him  ill,  and  ne  was  not  on  good  terms  wiu  them.  His 
attachment  to  herself  had  induced  him  to  remain  so  long  in  the  island, 
and  finally  to  become  a  West  Indian  proprietor,  she  comd  not  qtrarrel 
with  him  for  that  And,  if  he  were  isolated  in  the  world,  if  he  had  no 
one  else  to  care  for,  so  much  the  more  devoted  would  be  his  affection  for 
her. 

Arguments  are  seldom  wanting  when  tiie  heart  is  set  on  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  an  object.  Helen  was  determined  to  marry  Thomley,  and  Mr. 
Ludlow,  makinfi^  the  best  of  it,  purchased  Mosqmto  Bay  for  hb  son- 
in-law  elect,  and  settled  a  handsome  annual  allowance  upon  the  young 
couple. 

The  match  gave  occasion  for  a  great  deal  of  talking  in  the  island. 
Many  persons — principally  genUemen — wondering  how  Miss  Ludlow 
could  throw  herself  away  upon  an  unknown  adventurer ;  others — ^princi- 
pally voung  ladies— adxniring  Miss  Ludlow's  disinterested  conduct,  and 
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pnofiog  tlie  amsable  BDmners  oi  thelundsome  siniDger.  Mrs.  Temple 
shook  her  head,  but  hoped  she  might  be  mistaken  in  her  misgiyings  about 
Mr.  Tbomley.  Geraldine  felt  mnxious  about  her  ineod^  iMit  p«t  great 
eoiifid«nce  in  Htlcn's  penetration  and  good  sense ;  while  Mrs.  Montrasor 
renewed  her  wearisome  leetores  upon  ^'impnideoee,''  as  if  her  daughtii^ 
who  was  oy%ed  to  liiten  to  tJMMn,  not  Helen  Ludlow,  had  been  the 
culprit. 

8ome  strangers,  however,  and  absentees  had  now  anrlved,  whom  it  was 
impossible  for  Tfaomlej  to  avoid.  Among  these  were  Geraldine's  two 
sisters,  Georgina  and  Mary.  Georgina  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Russel, 
had  at  length  retnmed  from  Ameriea,  and  Mary  had  come  for  a  short 
yiflot,  while  Captain  l^erille  was  on  a  eruise  through  the  i^nds.     After 

a  time,  he  also  came  to  8t,  ■■ Geraldine  was  delighted  to  meet  them 

all,  and  moeh  pleased  io  find  thsit  Alieia's  aeoount  of  them  was,  in  evssy 
respect,  eoiieet.  It  was  imposnble  to  be  an  hour  in  the  eompany  <^ 
Captain  Neville  or  16r.  lUnsd  wtdiout  lildng  them,  though  the  agreeaUe 
qualities  of  each  were  very  different. 

Captma  Neville  was  the  peraonifioatioa  of  iliat  very  chamuBg  ehataoter, 
a  pleasant,  well4nfarmed,  amiable  naval  officer.  Theie  was  somsthtng 
of  daringneai  and  insouoianee  about  him  that  well  became  tJM  wandeier 
on  the  tnuskleis  deep,  the  mariner  aesmtomed  to  brave 

The  battle  and  the  breeze. 

But,  though  lyou  saw  he  had  a  soul  of  fire  and  a  frame  of  inm,  he  was 
gentleness  ttsi^  towards  Aat  sex  whom  sailors  seldom  treat  witii  die- 
Mspect  He  had  a  frank  and  joyous  air,  that  made  him  look  perhaps 
-youogsr  than  he  really  was,  and  counteracted  the  withering  effect  of  ex- 
posure to  the  weather  in  all  climates  andall  seasons.  He  was  not  exactly 
«  handsome  man,  his  features  were  not  regular,  and  he  was  rather  short, 
hut  there  was  a  keen  intelligenee  in  hb  eye,  a  benevolence  in  his  smile, 
that  were  worth  all  the  mere  beauty  in  the  world. 

Between  him  and  his  wife  there  existed  that  cordial  regard,  that  per- 
frot  friendship  which  ought  always  to  be  the  attendants  of  married  life  : 
they  did  not  merely  jog  on,  as  many  a  worthy  couple  do,  in  a  sort  of 
ftujpid  intimacy  arising  only  from  halnt;  they  posssMed  that  smeere  and 
rational  a£Eeotion,  whidi  could  not  ful  to  increase  as  they  became  move 
and  more  acquainted  with  the  worth  of  each  other's  chaimcters,  and  more 
assimilated  in  feelings  and  in  tastes. 

Mary  was  pretty  and  lively ;  but  her  vivacity  was  not  the  exuberanoe 
of  animal  spirits  alone-^a  vivacity  which  soon  becomes  fatiguing  to 
everybody,  and  unhearable  to  soberrminded  people,  i^e  was  sensible^ 
clever,  and  well  educated,  therefore  her  gay  conversation  seldom  failed 
to  amuse;  and  Captain  Neville  partook  of  none  of  Mrs.  Mackensie's 
fears  that  he  should  be  talked  to  death;  on  the  contrary,  be  was  uxuiious 
enough  to  confess  himself  delighted  with  his  wife's  consent  good  epiiits. 
Mr.  Russel  was  in  every  respect  as  estimable  as  Captain  Neville,  but  perhaps 
he  was  not  so  generally  praised,  for  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  betng 
'*  a  man  o'  war  buthra!*  Everybody  who  has  been  in  the  West  Indies 
knows  what  favourites  <^men  o'  war  buckras"  are  in  all  the  islands.  He 
was  somewhat  stricken  in  years,  but  he  had  none  of  the  peevishness  of 
a^  about  him.  He  was  a  cheerful,  hale  old  gentleman,  extremely  hoe* 
pitable,  extremely  fond  of  young  people,  and  delighting  in  promoting 
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ilieir  amnsemflBte';  md  hif  beautiM  wife,  who  looked  Mke  kig  daughter, 
had  her  own  waj  m  everything,  though  she  nerer  took  adrantage  of  hia 
kindness.  He  never  dreamt  of  jealousy,  and  Georgina  might  dance  and 
divert  herself  as  much  as  she  pleased.  But  though  fond  of  gaiety,  she 
could  not  be  accused  of  levity  in  her  conduet»  nor  had  she  one  thought 
injurious  to  the  indulgent  husband,  for  whom  she  felt  sincere  affection. 

Mrs.  Montresor  reflected  with  great  satisfaetion  on  the  matches  made 
by  her  three  elder  daughters,  fc^  the  domestic  unhappiness  of  one  of  them 
never  caused  her  any  qualms  of  conscience.  But  she  was  Hot  a  little 
anxious  and  uneasy  abmit  her  youngest  girL  Was  Geraldine-^one  of  the 
belles  of  the  island — lo  be  the  old  maid  of  the  £unily  ?  Mrs.  Montresor 
groaned  in  spirit  at  the  idea,  and  eould  not  undentand  her  daughter's 
apathy  on  the  subject,  while  Mr.  Montresor  secretly  rejoiced  that  Ge- 
raldine  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  leave  her  home  and  him. 


THE  MOERIS-DANCEKS. 
Bt  W.  Charles  Kxiit. 


A  Chorall^fric:  commemorative  of  a  Pastime  familiar  long  and  long  ago  among 
our  English  Fillagvn, 

CoTCB  gentle,  come  simple,  haste  forth  where  are  seen 
What  frolics  we  mummers  now  foot  on  the  green; 
Leave  tankard  irnHfted  and  goblet  xuidraine^ 
The  rosewood  fruit-littered,  the  maple  nng-stained, 
Bringing  pipes  from  the  taproom  and  eke  from  the  hall, 
Forth!  and. smoke  in  the  sweet  evening  air  at  our  call«- 

Around 

While  we  bound 
Ere  the  ruddy  sun  sets. 

While  rattle 

And  prattle 
Our  shrill  castanets. 

Fair  maid  with  lawn  kerchief  toad  bright  cherry  bows, 

With  lips  red  as  sorrel  and  eyes  blacc  as  sloes, 

Elin^  open  the  lattice  and  lean  o'er  the  sill, 

Lettmg  sweet  eyes  and  lips  there  alike  drink  their  fill — 

The  one  of  the  aephyr,  the  one  of  the  sight. 

Till  lips  biim  with  laiighter  and  eyes  with  delight — 

About 

As  the  rout 
Of  our  merry  mime  swells, 

WhUe  tinkle 

And  twinkle 
Gay  ribbons,  gay  bells. 

Hail !  old  gossip  Humphry,  in  aprtm  of  jean. 
With  a  flaw  in  one  eye  like  a  craok  in  the  pane ; 
Toor  queer  mouth  awry  as  it  swika  the  duoheen. 
While  the  silver  fumes  puff  jovial  chuckles  between— 
t2 
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Your  weed  if  well  lit,  troth  your  f aoe  seems  the  nine, 
With  your  one  eye  alight  and  yonr  nose  all  aflame : 
Abroad 
As  each  gaud 
Of  onr  dance  scatters  ronnd, 
While  patter 
And  clatter 
Quick  heels  on  the  ground. 

Ah !  sweet  mistress  Lucy,  with  ringlets  like  cold, 
And  ruby  mouth  dimpling  with  laughter  untold, 
Eein  up  the  white  palfrey  that  champs  at  the  bit. 
And  give  the  clear  trill  of  your  laughter  its  fit; 
Not  a  wag  of  us  all  but  his  heart  would  rejoice 
To  hear,  though  derisive,  the  chime  of  your  voice : 

Each  clown, 

Up  and  down, 
Through  the  maze  of  the  dance, 

Letting  flow 

To  and  fro 
Gayest  streamers  that  glance. 

Ho !  burly  old  Roger,  the  grimy,  the  grey. 

Still  ringing  from  anvil  the  work-chime  of  day— 

From  greed  of  stout  blows  that  no  labour  can  gorge, 

Now  lean  on  the  hammer  that  rests  on  the  forge, 

Sweeping  grizzled  locks  back  from  your  brow  smirched  and  wann, 

Vulcan's  cavern  your  smithy,  a  Cydop's  your  form : 

While  fair 

To  the  air 
With  fast  fluttering  gleam. 

To  the  beat 

Of  our  feet 
Snow-white  handkerchiefs  stream. 

Hist !  rosy-cheeked  Patty,  with  frank  laughing  eyes. 

As  arch  in  their  beauty  as  blue  as  the  skies. 

Tripping  fresh  from  the  buttercup  mead  by  the  stream. 

With  nulk-pails  well  poised  brimming  over  with  cream. 

Let  them  drip  on  the  sod  while  you  pause  to  look  back. 

As  though  daisies  were  dropping  fresh  blooms  on  your  track; 

And  hear 

Singing  clear. 
Where  our  toot-notes  prevail. 

One  alone 

You  can  own 
Love  oft  lures  on  that  trail. 

Come  striplings,  come  maidens,  troop  round  in  a  ring, 
Here  watch  our  quaint  gambols  that  welcome  the  spring ; 
Old  gaffer  in  holiday  smock  trimly  clean. 
Old  gammer  in  scarlet  cloak  brave  as  a  queen. 
And  urchins  swept  back  by  the  whirl  of  the  thong 
Wielding  bladder  elastic,  restraining  their  throng: 

Draw  round 

Where  we  bound 
In  retreat  and  advance. 

To  each  shout 

Hinging  out 
From  our  wild  Morris-Danoe. 
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LITTLE  GRAND  AND  THE  MARCHIONESS; 

OB, 

OUB  MALTESE  PEERAGE. 

Pabt  IIL 

The  rooms  were  all  right  again,  ray  Marchioness  was  engrande  tenuey 
amber  silk,  black  lace,  diamonds,  and  all  that  sort  of  style.  Fitzhenrej 
and  the  other  men  were  in  evening  dress,  drinking  coffee ;  there  was  not 
a  trace  of  bottled  porter  anywhere,  and  it  was  all  very  brilliant  and  pre- 
sentable. The  Marchioness  St.  Julian  rose  with  the  warmest  effiasiOD, 
her  dazzling  white  teeth  showing  in  the  sunniest  of  smiles,  and  both 
hands  outstretched. 

"  Augustus,  bien  aim^  you  are  rather " 

**  Late,"  I  suppose  she  was  going  to  say,  but  she  stopped  dead  short, 
her  teeth  remained  parted  in  a  stereotyped  smile,  a  blankness  of  dismay 
came  over  her  luminous  eyes.  She  caught  sight  of  Conran,  and  I 
imagined  I  heard  a  very  low-breathed  "  Curse  the  fellow!'*  from  courteous 
Lord  Dolph.  Conran  came  forward,  however,  as  if  he  did  not  notice  it ; 
there  was  only  that  queer  smile  lurking  under  his  moustaches.  I  intro- 
duced him  to  them,  and  the  Marchioness  smiled  again,  and  Fitzhervey 
almost  resumed  his  wonted  extreme  urbanity.  But  they  were  somehow 
or  other  wonderfully  ill  at  ease — wonderfully,  for  people  in  such  high 
society ;  and  I  was  ill  at  ease,  too,  from  being  only  able  to  attribute 
Eudozia  Adelaida's  evident  consternation  at  the  sight  of  Conran  to  his 
having  been  some  time  or  other  an  old  love  of  hers.  "  Ah !"  thought  I, 
grinding  my  teeth,  **  that  comes  of  loving  a  woman  older  than  oneself, 
rd  rather  miky  times  over  have  Little  Grand  for  a  rival  than  Conran." 

The  Captain,  however,  seemed  the  only  one  who  enjoyed  himself.  The 
Harchioness  was  beaming  on  him  graciously,  thoueh  her  ruffled  feathers 
were  not  quite  smoothed  down,  and  he  was  sitting  by  her  with  an  intense 
amusement  in  his  eyes,  alternately  talking  to  her  about  Stars  and  Garters, 
whom,  by  her  answers,  she  did  not  seem  to  know  so  very  intimately  af^ 
all,  and  chatting  with  Fitzhervey  about  hunting,  who,  for  a  man  that 
had  hunted  over  every  county,  according  to  his  own  account,  seemed  to 
confuse  Tom  Edge  with  Tom  Smith,  the  Burton  with  the  Tedworth,  a 
buUfinch  with  an  ox-rail,  in  queer  style,  under  Conran's  cross-question- 
ing. We  had  been  in  the  room  about  ten  minutes,  when  a  voice,  rich, 
low,  sweet,  rang  out  from  some  inner  room,  singing  the  glorious  '^  Li- 
flammatus."  How  strange  it  sounded  in  the  Casa  di  Fiori !  Conran 
started,  the  dark  blood  rose  over  the  clear  bronze  of  his  cheek.  He 
turned  sharply  on  to  the  Marchioness.  '*  Good  Heaven !  whose  voice  is 
ihatr 

^'  My  niece's,"  she  answered,  staring  at  him,  and  touching  a  hand-bell. 
**  I  wiU  ask  her  to  come  and  smg  to  us  nearer.     She  has  really  a  lovely 
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Conran  grew  pale  again,  and  sat  watchbg  the  door  with  the  most  ex- 
traordinary anxiety,  while  I  wished  him  at  the  devil  for  changing  our 
free-and-easy,  dashing,  and  not  over-particular  Casa  di  Fiori  into  the 
stupid,  gene^  Englishified  affair.  And,  besides,  my  Marchioness  took  no 
notice  of  me.  What  eureed  ffirts  those  women  arel— wiib  my  bracelet 
glittering  on  her  arm  too!  Some  minutes  went  by;  then  the  door 
opened,  and  Lucrezia  da  Guari  entered,  with  the  same  haughty,  reserved 
air  which  her  soft  young  iBC»  always  wore  when  with  her  aunt.  By 
George !  it  changed,  though,  when  ner  glance  fell  on  Conran,  into  the 
wildest  rapture  I  ever  saw  on  any  girl's  countenance.  He  fixed  his 
eyes  on  her  with  his  stem  iron  look — the  look  Little  Grand  says  he's 
■MB  hi«»««  in  a  cb.fge  in  Sdnda-^  oontomptoow  «nile  quiMfing 
(MkiiiinM)e. 

^'  Sing  «ft  soneHuBg^  LnottEia  d«ar,"  b^pan  the  MaitthioDefa»  **  Tou 
dftoakUi't  be  fike  the  nif^tingaks,  and  give  your  music  only  to  night  and 


Lue«eEi&  teemed  not  Ao  hear  her.  She  had  aeiwr  taken  her  eves  off 
Conran,  and  she  went,  as  dreamily  as  that  dear  little  Amina  m  the 
*^  Sonnambula,"  to  her  seat  under  the  jasmines  ia  the  window.  For  a 
feir  mimites  CoaBa%  who  didn't  seem  to  oaie  two  straws  what  the 
Mciafy  in  geaeml  thought  of  him,  took  his  leave,  and  vent^  to  the  relief 
apparently,  of  Fitahenpey  and  Guataoiara. 

Am  he  went  across  tne  vemndah' — that  memoraUe  verandah ! — I  ot- 
tiag  in  dudgeon  near  the  other  window,  while  Fitzhervey  was  proposing 
^eaiEt^  to  Heavy,  whom  we  had  found  there  on  our  entsanoe,  and  the 
llaiohionoss  had  vanished  into  her  boudoir  for  a  moment^  I  saw  LuemBia 
da  Gnaa  apfing  oat  after  him,  and  catoh  hold  of  hia  arm : 

*^  Cmeil !  CeoU !  for  mty'B  aake . — I  never  though  we  diould  meet 
lifetfaiar   ' 

<(  Nor  did  I,  sienortna." 

Mow  coldly  and  chilly  he  spoke. 

^  Aish !  huihl  you  will  kill  me.     In  m^cy,  say  some  kinder  words  V* 

^'  I  can  say  nothing  that  st  would  be  courteous  to  you  to  iay«" 

I  couldn't  have  been  as  inflexible,  whatever  her  sins  might  have  been, 
with  her  little  hands  dasped  on  me,  and  her  little  &oe  nosed  so  close  .to 
mine.    LuoMa's  voice  cnanged  to  a  piteous  wail : 

<^  Yon  love  me  no  longer,  then?" 

*  Love  V*  said  Conran,  fiercely — "  love !  How  dare  you.  speak  to  me 
of  love  ?  I  held  you  to  be  fond,  innocent,  true  as  Heaven :  as  such,  you 
were  dearer  to  me  than  life — as  dear  as  honour.  I  loved  yon  with  ai 
deep  a  passion  as  ever  a  man  knew — Heaven  help  me  1  I  love  you  now. 
How  am  I  rewarded  ?  By  finding  you  the  companion  of  bJacUgtiarde^ 
the  asaodate  of  swindlenv  one  of  the  arch-intrigantes  who  lead  on  youths 
to  ruin  with  base  smiles  and  devilish  arts.  Then  you  dare  talk  to  ma 
s£kvor 

Withthose  passionate  words  he  threw  her  off  him.  She  fell  at  his 
ftet  with  a  low  noaa*  He  either  did  not  hear,  or  did  not  heed  it ;  and 
I,  bewildered  by  what  I  heard,  mechanically  went  and  lifted  her  from 
the  gnNHuL  Boor  little  Lucrezia  I  she  hadn't  fointed^  but  she  locked  so 
wild,  that  I  believed  the  Mardiioness,  and  set  her  down  as  mad;  but 
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diea  CcniftB  maak  be  mid  as  well,  irhkh  ooeairf  too  laenettle  a  ihing; 
Sdt  me  to  msUow— our  oool  Captoia  nad  I 

<^  Where  does  be  live  ?"  asked  Loorezia '  of  may  in  a  breathlew. 
whisper. 

«He?    Who?" 

^  Cecil — your  Captun*— Signer  Conran.'* 

<'  Wbj  be  lires  in  the  bariaekS)  of  conite." 

<<  The  barracks  I     Ah  J  tbe^  are  in  the  town.    Can  I  find  him  there  P' 

**  I  dare  saj,  if  yoa  want  him,''  said  I,  now  decided  she  iMU  mad. 

^'  Want  him !  Oh,  Santa  Maria !  do  I  not  want  him  always.  Is  not 
his  absence  death  to  me?     Can  I  find  him  ?*' 

*^  Oh  yes,  I  dare  say.  Anybody  will  show  yon  Captain  Conran's 
rooms." 

«  Thank  you." 

With  thfl^  thiff  myaterioas  young  lady  left'  me,  and  I  tamed  in 
through  the  window  again.  Heavy  and  the  men  were  playing  at  lani* 
qnenet,  that  most  perilous,  rapid,  and  bewitcluag  of  all  the  resistless 
card  Circes.  Thene  was  no  Marchioness,  and  having  done  it  once  with 
impunity,  I  thought  I  mi^t  do  ii  again,  and  lifted  the.  amber  curtain 
that  divided  the  boudoir  firom  the  drawing-rooou  What  did  I  behold? 
Okl  torture  unexampled!  Oh!  fiendish  agony!  There  was  Little 
Grand — sdif-oonceitod,  insulting,  impertinent,  abominable^  unendnrabto 
little  Grande — on  the  amber  satin  oooch,  widi  the  Marchioness  leaning 
lier  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  looking  up  in  hit  thrice-ccmfounded  fine 
with  her  most  adorable  smile-^^y  smile,  that  had  beamed,  and,  as  I 
thought^  beamed  only  upon  me  I 

If  Mephistopheles  had  been  by  to  tempt  me,  I  would  have  sold  mv 
soul  to  have  wreaked  vengeance  on  them  both.  Nether  saw  me,  thank 
Heaven  I  and  I  had  self-poasession  enough  not  to  give  them  the  crad 
triumph  of  witnesnng  mv  anguish.  I  withdrew  in  silaieei  dropped  the 
cnrtaJD,  and  nished  to  bury  my  wrongs  and  sorrows  in  the  frigidly 
bosom  of  the  gentle  night.  It  was  my  first  love,  and  I  had  made  a  fool 
of  myselfl     Stuart  is  right,  the  two  are  synonymous^ 

How  I  reached  the  barracks  I  never  knew.  All  the  night  long  I  sat 
watching  the  stars  out^  raving  to  them  of  Eadoxia  Adelaidis  and  cursing 
in  plentiful  anathemas  my  lato  Oreatos^  Little  Grand — eonfound  him  I 
He  had  cut  me  down  after  alL  How  should  I  bear  his  impudait  giin 
every  mortal  night  of  my  life  across  the  mess-table  ?  I  tore  up  into 
shreds  about  a.  ream  of  paper,  inscribed  with  tender  aonnets  to  Eudona 
Adelaida.  I  trampled  into  fifty  thousand  shreds  a  rosette  off  her  dressy 
for  which,  fooi-like,  I  had  begged  the  day  before.  I  smashed  the 
Jooldng-glass^  which  could  only  show  me  the  image  of  a  pitiful  donkey. 
I  called  on  Heaven  to  redress  my  i^*ong&  Oh !  curse  it !  never  was  a 
£bJ1ow  at  once  so  utterly  done  for  and  so  utt^y  done  brown ! 

And  in  the  vicarage^  as  I  learnt  afterwftfds^  when  my  letter  was 
received  si  home,  ^re  was  groat  glorification  and  pleasure.  My 
nu)ther  and  the  girls  were  enraptured  at  the  high  someW  darling  Gussy 
vaa  moving  in^  ^'but  than  you  know,  mamma^  dear  Gussy'a  manneia 
aiSB  so  gentle^  so  gentleman-like,  they  are  sure  to  please  wherever  he 
goaar    Wherewith  my  mother  cries^  and  driea  her  eyes,  and  criea  again^ 
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orer  that  abominable  letter  copied  from  Little  Grand's,  and  smelling 
of  vilest  tobacco.  Oh!  women  !  women !  how  little  thej  know  of  the 
very  best  of  their  lovers,  and  husbands,  and  sons ! 

Then  enters  a  rectoress  of  a  neighbouring  parish,  to  whom  mj  mother 
and  the  girls  relate  with  innocent  exultation  of  my  grand  friends  at  Malta ; 
how  Lora  A.  Fitzheryey  is  my  sworn  ally,  and  the  Marchioness  St.  Julian 
has  quite  taken  me  under  her  win^.  And  the  rectoress,  having  a  son  of 
her  own,  who  is  not  doing  anything  so  grand  at  Cambridge,  but  prin- 
cipally sotting  beer  at  a  Cherryhinton  public,  smiles  and  is  wratnM, 
and  says  to  her  lord  at  dinner :  ^ 

'*  My  dear,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Marchioness  St.  Julian?" 

"  No,  my  love,  1  believe  not — never." 

'^  Is  there  one  in  the  peerage  ?" 

"  Can't  say,  my  dear.     Look  in  Burke." 

So  the  rectoress  gets  Burke,  and  closes  it,  after  deliberate  inspection, 
with  malignant  satisfaction. 

<*  I  thought  not.  How  ridiculous  those  St  Johns  are  about  that  ugly 
boy  Aug^ustus.     As  if  Tom  were  not  worth  a  hundred  of  him !" 

I  was  too  occupied  with  my  own  miseries  then  to  think  about  Conran 
and  Lucreada,  though  some  time  after  I  heard  all  about  it.  It  seems  that, 
two  years  before,  Conran  was  on  leave  in  Rome,  and  at  Rome,  loitering 
about  the  Coliseum  one  day,  he  made  a  chance  acquaintance  with  an  Italian 
girl,  by  getting  some  flowers  for  her  she  had  tried  to  reach  and  could 
not.  She  was  young,  frank,  and  talkative,  and  had  only  an  old  Roman  * 
nurse,  deaf  as  a  post  and  purblind,  with  her.  The  girl  was  Lucreda  da 
Guari,  and  Lucrezia  was,  as  you  know,  lovely,  like  one  of  her  own  myrtle 
or  orange  flowers.  Somehow  or  other  Conran  went  there  the  next  day, 
and  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  so  on  for  a  good  many  days,  and  always 
found  Lucrezia  and  her  cam^riste.  Now,  Conran  had  at  bottom  a  touch 
of  unstirred  romance,  and,  moreover,  his  own  idea  of  what  sort  of  woman 
he  could  love.  Something  in  this  untrained  yet  winning  Campagna 
flower  answered  to  both.  He  was  old  enough  to  trust  his  own  discern- 
ment, and,  after  a  month  or  two's  walks  and  talks,  Conran,  one  of  the 
proudest  men  g^ing,  ofiered  himself  and  his  name  to  Lucrezia  da  Guari, 
a  girl  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  except  that  she  seemed  to  care  for  him 
as  he  had  had  a  fancy  to  be  cared  for  all  his  life.  It  was  a  deucedly 
romantic  thing — however,  he  did  it !  Lucrezia  had  told  him  her  father 
was  a  military  officer,  but  somehow  or  other  this  father  never  came  to 
light,  and  when  he  called  at  their  house — or  rather  rooms — Conran 
always  found  him  out,  which  he  thought  queer,  but,  on  the  whole,  rather 
providential,  and  he  set  it  down  to  a  foreigner's  roaming  habits. 

The  day  Conran  had  really  gone  the  length  of  offering  to  make  an 
unknown  Italian  his  wife,  he  went,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  evening  to 
Da  Guari's  house.  The  servant  showed  him  in  unannounced  to  a  brightly- 
lighted  chamber,  reeking  with  wine  and  smoke,  where  a  dozen  men  were 
playing  trente  et  quarante  at  an  amateur  bank,  and  two  or  three  others 
were  gathered  round  what  he  had  believed  his  own  fair  and  pure  Cam- 
pagna flower.  He  understood  it  all ;  he  turned  away  with  an  iron  curse 
upon  him.  He  wanted  love  and  truth ;  intrigantes  he  could  have  by  the 
score,  and  he  was  sick  to  death  of  them.     From  that  hour  he  never  saw 
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her  again  till  he  met  her  at  the  Casa  di  Fiori.  The  next  day  I  went  to 
Conran  while  he  was  hreakfasting,  and  tinbnrdened  my  mind  to  him.  He 
looked  horribly  ill,  stem,  and  hagg^ard,  but  he  listened  to  me  very  kindly, 
though  he  spoke  of  the  people  at  the  Casa  di  Fiori  in  a  hard>  brief, 
curious  manner. 

"  Plenty  have  been  taken  in  like  you,  Gus,**  he  said.  "  I  was,  years 
ago  in  my  green  youth,  when  I  joined  at  fifteen.  There  are  scores 
of  such  women,  as  I  told  you,  down  the  line  of  the  Pacific,  and  about 
here;  anywhere,  in  fact,  where  the  army  and  navy  give  them  fresh 
pigeons  to  be  gulled.     They  take  titles  that  sound  g^rand  in  boys'  ears, 

and  fasdnate  ti^em  till  they've  won  all  their  money,  and  then send 

them  to  the  dogs.  Your  Marchioness  St.  Julian's  real  name  is  Sarah 
Briggs." 

I  gave  an  involuntary  shriek.  Sarah  Briggs  finished  me.  It  was  the 
death-stroke,  that  could  never  be  got  over. 

^'  She  was  a  ballet-girl  in  London,"  continued  Conran ;  ^*  then,  when  she 
was  sixteen,  married  that  Fitzhervey,  alias  Briggs,  aUas  Smith,  alias  what 
you  please,  and  set  up  in  her  present  more  lucrative  employment  with 
her  three  or  four  conir^res.  Saint  Jeu  was  expelled  from  Paris  for  keep- 
ing a  hell  in  the  Chauss^  d'Antin,  Fitzhervey  was  a  leg  at  Newmarket^ 
Guatamara  a  lawyer's  derk,  who  was  had  up  for  forgery.  There  is  the 
history  of  your  Maltese  Peerage,  Gussy.  Well,  you'll  be  wider  awake 
next  time.  Wait,  there  is  somebody  knocking  at  my  door.  Stay  here 
a  moment,  111  come  back  to  you." 

Accordingly,  I  stayed  in  his  bedroom,  where  I  had  found  him  writing, 
and  he  went  mto  his  sitting-room,  of  which,  from  the  diminutiveness  of 
his  domicile,  I  commanded  a  full  view,  sit  where  I  would.  What  was 
my  astonishment  to  see  Lucreria  da  Guari !  I  went  to  his  bedroom 
door ;  it  was  locked  from  the  outside,  so  I  perforce  remained  where  I 
was,  to,  nolens  volens^  witness  the  finish  of  last  night's  interview. 

Iron  to  the  last  extent  and  deadly  pale,  Conran  stood,  too  surprised  to 
apeak,  and  most  probably  at  a  loss  for  words. 

Lucrezia  came  up  to  him  nevertheless  with  the  abandon  of  her  youth 
and  her  Southern  blood. 

**  Cecil,  Cecil !  let  me  speak  to  you.  You  shall  listen ;  you  shall  not 
judge  me  unheard." 

"  Sienorina,  I  have  judged  you  by  only  too  ample  evidence." 

He  had  recovered  himself  now,  and  was  as  cool  as  needs  be. 

"  I  deny  it.     But  you  love  me  still  ?" 

"  Love  you  ?"  he  repeated,  6ercely ;  "  yes,  you  have  cursed  me  with 
my  fatal  love  for  you,  and  it  is  one  tnat  I  can  never  shake  off  though  I 
strive  for  ever.  More  shame  on  me  !  A  laugh,  a  compliment,  a  caress^ 
a  cashmere,  is  as  much  as  such  women  as  you  are  worth.  Love  becomes 
ridiculous  bamed  in  the  same  breath  with  you." 

She  caught  hold  of  his  hand  and  crushed  it  in  both  her  own. 

^*  Cecil,  kill  me  if  you  will.  Death  would  have  no  sting  from  your 
hand,  but  never  speak  such  words  to  me,**  ^ 

His  voice  trembled ;  the  granite  rock  was  swa3ring  at  its  roots. 

'^  How  can  I  choose  but  speak  them  P  You  know  what  I  believed  yea 
in  Italy,  and  how  on  that  belief  I  offered  you  my  name — a  name  never 
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yet  stftinfld,  Mver  yei  teld  luivortby.  I  leat  joo,  to  find  yon.  iu.  sodoh^ 
wkich  stamped  you  for  evor.  A  bvtly  fieod^  holding  nuv  boyg.«ncbaineay. 
that  jour  AMOciates  might  xifle  their  purses  with  marked  oaids<  and.  cogged 
dioe.  I  hoped  to  have  found  a  little  diamopd,  without  spot  or  flaw.  I 
discovered  my  error  too  late  ;  it  was  only  glass,  which  all  men.  were  fi»e 
to  mok  up  and  trample  on  at  their  pleasure." 

He  tried  to  wrench  hia  hand  away,  hut  she  would  not  let  it  go. 

*'  Hush !  hush!  listen  to  me  first.     If  you.  onoe  thought  me  worthy  of 

Cir  love,  you  may,  surety,  now  aocoid  me  pity.  I  shidl  not  trouble  you 
g.  After  Mof  you  need  see  me  no  mate,  I  am  going  back  to  my  old 
OQiivent  You  and  the  world  will  soon  forget  me,  but  I  shall  remember 
you^  said  pray  for  you,  as  dearer  than  my  own  80ul»* 

Conran's  head  was  bent  down  now,  and  his  voice  was  thick,  as  he 
aoawerad  briefly, 

"  Go  on." 

This  scene  half  consoled  me  £or  Eudoxia  Adelaida^I  mean,  O 
Bea^eaa^  Saah  Briggs !) — ^it  was  so  exquisitely  romantic,  and  Conraa 
aod  Lucreaia  wouldn't  have  done  at  all  badly  for  Monte  Cnsto  and  that 
dear  litde  Haidee.     I  was  fearfully  poetic  in  those  days. 

it  "^ii^ii  I  met  you  in  Rome,"  Lucresia  went  on,  in  obedienoe  to  his 
injunction^.  ^*  two  years*  ago,  you  remember  I  had  only  left  my  convent 
and  lived  with  m^  fiather  but  a  month  or  two.  I  told  you  be  was  an 
offioer.  I  only  said  what  I  had  been  told,  and  I  knew  no  more  than  you 
that  he  was  the  keeper  of  a  gambling-house." 

Slie  shxiddeared  as  she  piwsed,  and  leaned  her  forehead  on  Conran's 
hand  He  dkl  not  repulse  hei^  and  she  continued,  in  her  broken,  simple 
English: 

''  The  evening  you  promised  me  what  I  should  have  needed  to  have 
been  an  angel  to  be  wordiy  of— your  love  and  your  name — that  very  event- 
ing, when  I  reached  home,  my  father  hade  me  dress  for  a  soir^  ne  was 
l^ing  to  give^  I  obeyed  him,  of  ooursew  I  knew  nothing  but  what  he 
told  me,  and  I  went  down,  to  find  a  doaen  young  nobles  and  a  few 
Ea^^ishmen  dxiidLing  and  playing  on  a  table  oovered  with  green  cloth. 
Some  few  of  them  came  up  to  me,  but  I  felt  frightened;  their  looks,  their 
teses,  their  florid  comjdiments,  were  so  different  to  yours.  But  my  father 
kept  his  eye  on  me,  and  would  not  let  me  leave.  While  they  were 
leaning  over  my  chair,  and  whispering  in  my  eaz^  you  came  to  the  door 
of  the  salon,  and  I  went  towards  you,  and  you  looked  cold,  and  harsh,  as 
I  had  never  seen  you  before,  and  put  me  aside,  and  turned  away  without 
ft  word  Oh,  Cecil!  why  did  you  not  kill  me  then?  Death  would  have 
keen  kindoes&  Your  Othelb  was  kinder  to  Desdemona;  he  slew  her 
—he  did  not  kave  her«  To  women  love  is  li£e,  and  without  it  the  grave 
IB)  sweeter  than  the  world  From  that  hour  I  never  saw  you,  and  from  that 
hour  my  father  persecuted  me  because  I  would  never  join  in  his  schemes, 
nor  enter  his  i4le  gaming-rooms.  Yet  I  have  lived  with  him,  because 
I.oonld  not  get  away.  I  hove  been  too  carefiilly  watched  We  Italians 
ai^  not  free,  like  your  happy  English  girls.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  were 
compelled  to  leave  Roiii%  the  young  Contino  di  Firenze  had  beenstilettoed 
baviog  my  fathra^a  room%  and  he  oould  stay  in  Italy  no  longer.  We  came 
Wi%.aAd  joined  that  hateful  woman,  who.  calls  henelf  Marchioness  St. 
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JnlttDL;  andybeeaiBe  jia«  could  not  baad  me  to  W  will,  gif«a  out  tliAi  I 
amkernieoe^  MuLaad!  I  wonder  I  ann  tm^  mad,  CeciL  I  wisb  hoarts 
would  break,  as  the  xomaoooES  make  them ;  Imt  how  loi^  ona  tuffiBi^  and 
fives  odJ  Oh,  my  love^mjc  louli.  my  li£d,  only  say  that  you  belieTe  bm^ 
and  kok  kindly  at  me.  once  again,  than  I  wiJl  nevar  trouble  you  agaio^ 
I  will  only  pcay  for  you..  But  balievie  me,  CeciL  Oh,  for  the  bve  i£ 
Heaven,,  believe  me !     Believe  m%  or  I  shall  die !" 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  cesiat  her ;  there  was  truth  in  the 
girl's  voice  and  £ace,  if  ever  truth  walked  abroad  on  earth.  I  vow  I  was 
snch  a  donkej^  sir  ^ut  please  remember  I  was  very  green  then,  and  in- 
oonoeivably  poetit)-— I  vow  I  fielt  a  lump  in  my  throat  as  I  listened  to 
her,  just  such  as  I  felt  when  I  was  walked  off  in  tunics  and  lace  collaia 
to  Miss  Birch's  Laburnum  Lodge  Academy,  iuod  Convan,  the  granite 
melted  out  of  him  like  gold  at  the  touch  of  aqua  regis.  You  may  cnll  him 
a  £90!  for  it,  gentlemen,  if  you  like«  I  don't.  But  he  did  beiieve  her, 
and  toU  her  so  in  a  &w  unconnected  woids^  lifting  her  up  in  his  aans^ 
eallii^  her,  as  he  held  her  theve,  his  Iom,  his  child,  his  darling,  his  poor 
littie  Lucreaa !  and  vowing,  with  most  UDrighteoos  oathsy  while  be  soothed 
away  her  vehement  tears,  that  her  euned  fiather  should  never  have  power 
to  nerseeute  her  again  as  long  aa  he  himself  lived  to  shelter  and  take  cara 
of  her. 

I  was  so  interested  in  my  Monte  Cristo  and  Haidee  (it  was  so  like  a 
chapter  out  of  a  book),^  that  I  entirely  iovgak  my  doranoe  vile,  and  my 
novel  and  excessively  dirty,  though,  enforced,  occopatiDn  of  spy;  and 
there  I  stayec^  alteroating  betwoen  my  interest  in  them  and  my  agonies 
at  the  revelations  ooneemiag  mj  Eudoxia  Adelmdfr— oh,  hang  it  I  I 
mean  Sarah  Briggs — till,  after  a  most  confounded  long  time,  Conran  saw 
fit  to  take  Lucrezia  off,  to  get  asylum  for  her  with  the  Oobnel's  wife  for 
a  day  or  two,  liiat  "  Aase  fods  might  not  aAisoonstroe  her."  By  which 
oompiehensive  epithet  Conran,  I  suppessi,  politely  designated  *'  Oora" 

Then  I  went  my  wayato  my  own  100m,  and  thero  I  found— what  do  voa 
ihink  ? — a  scented,  mauve-hued,  creamy  billet-doux,  in  uncommon  bad 
hand  writings  thoi^,  irom  my  miserable  Eudoxia  Adekida  to  the  ^  £riend 
and  lover  of  her  soul."  Conlbund  the  woman  I  By  Jove !  how  I  swops 
at  that  daintily-perfumed  and  aiost  ^filely^scnawled  lettec  To  think  that 
where  that  hmiutiful  si^iatura  strotohed  from^one  side  to  the  othec*— 
«( Eudoxia  Adelaida  St.  Julian" — there  ought  to  have  been  tiiat  shoii^ 
Tile^  low-bred,  hideous  Billingsgate  cognomen  of  ^'  Sarah  Briggsl" 

In  the  note  she  reproached  me — ^the  wretched  hypocrite! — ^for  vsy 
departure  the  previous  nighty  <' without  one  fiarewell  to  your  Sudoxia, 
O  cruel  Augustus !"  and  asked  me  to  give  her  a  Dendeevous  at  soma 
vineyards  lying  aMttle  way  off  the  Casa  di  Eiori,  on  the  road  to  Melita. 
Now,  being  a  fooHsh  boy,  and  r^^avcBng  myaelf  as  having  been  feved  and 
wronged,  whereas  I  had  only  been  playing  the  very  common  role  of 
pigeon,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  of  going,  jost  to  take  one  last 
mk,  of  that  £Eur,.  cruel  face,  ana  upbcaid  her  with  being  the  first  to 
sow  the  fatal  seeds  of  lifelong  mistrust  and  misery  in  my  only  too  fi>pd 
and  faithful,  &c  &c.  &c. 

So,  at  the  appointed  hour,  just  when  tlie  sum  was  setting  over  the  fer- 
away  Sicilian  shoos,  and  the  hush  of  night  was  sinking  oiwr  the  little^ 
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rocky,  peppenr,  militaiy-thick,  Mediternmean  isle,  I  found  myself  en 
route  to  tne  vineyards ;  which,  till  I  came  to  Malta,  had  been  one  of  mj 
delusions,  idea  picturing  them  in  wreaths  and  avenues,  reality  proving 
them  hop-sticks  and  parched  earth.  I  drew  near;  it  was  quite  dark  now, 
ihe  sun  had  gone  to  sleep  under  the  blue  waves,  and  the  moon  was  not  yet 
up.  Though  I  knew  she  was  Sarah  Briggs,  and  an  adventuress  who  had 
made  game  of  me,  two  (acts  that  one  would  femcy  might  chill  the  passion 
out  of  anybody,  so  mad  was  I  about  that  woman,  that  if  I  had  met  her 
then  and  there,  I  should  have  let  her  wheedle  me  over,  and  gone  back  to 
the  Casa  di  Fiori  with  her  and  been  fleeced  again :  I  am  sure  I  should, 
sir,  and  so  would  you,  if,  at  eighteen,  new  to  life,  you  had  f&Uen  in  with 
Eudox ^pshaw ! — with  Sarah  Briggs,  my  J^farchioness  St  Julian. 

I  drew  near  the  vineyards:  my  heart  beat  thick.  I  could  not  see,  but 
I  was  certain  I  heard  tne  rustle  of  her  dress,  caught  the  perfume  of  her 
hair.  All  her  sins  vanished :  how  could  I  upbraid  her,  though  she  were 
three  times  over  Sarah  Briegs  ?  Yes,  she  was  coming ;  I  /eit  her 
near;  an  electric  thrill  rushed  through  me  as  soul  met  soul.  I  heard 
a  murmured  *'  Dearest,  sweetest  V*  I  felt  the  warm  clasp  of  two  arms,  but 

^a  cold  row  of  undress  waistcoat-buttons  came  against  my  face,  and 

a  voice  I  knew  too  well  cried  out,  as  I  rebounded  from  him,  impelled 
thereto  by  a  not  gentle  kick, 

"  The  devil !  get  out !     Who  the  deuce  are  you  ?** 

We  both  stopped  for  breath.  At  that  minute  up  rose  the  silver  moon, 
and  in  its  tell-tale  rays  we  glared  on  one  another,  1  and  Little  Grand. 

That  silence  was  sublime  :  the  pause  between  Beethoven's  andante 
and  allegro — the  second  before  the  Spanish  bull  rushes  upon  the  tor- 
reador. 

*^  You  little  devil !"  burst  out  Grand,  slowly  and  terribly;  "  you  little, 
mean,  sneaking,  spying,  contemptible  milksop !  I  should  like  to  know 
what  you  mean  by  bringing  out  your  ugly  phiz  at  this  hour,  when  yon 
need  to  be  afraid  of  stirring  out  for  fear  of  nurse's  bogies?  And  to  dare 
to  come  lurking  af^r  me !" 

"After  you,  Mr.  Grandison!"  I  repeated,  with  grandiloquence. 
^*  Really  you  put  too  much  importance  on  your  own  movements.  I 
came  by  appointment  to  meet  the  Marchioness  St.  Julian,  whom,  I  pre- 
sume, as  you  are  well  acquainted  with  her,  you  know  in  her  real  name 
of  Sarah  Briggs,  and  to—" 

''Sarah  Briggs  !—y(w  come  by  appointment?"  stammered  Little 
Grand. 

''  Yes,  sir;  if  you  disbelieve  my  word  of  honour,  I  will  condescend  to 
show  you  my  invitation." 

"  You  litUe  devil!"  swore  Grand,  coming  back  to  his  previous  wrath; 
''  it  is  a  lie,  a  most  abominable,  unwarrantable  lie  !  J  came  by  appoint- 
ment, sir ;  you  did  no  such  thing.     Look  there  !" 

And  he  flaunted  before  my  eyes  in  the  moonlight  the  facsimile  of  my 
letter,  verbatim  copy,  save  that  in  hb  Cosmo  was  put  in  the  stead  of 
Augustus. 

"  Look  there !"  said  T,  giving  him  mine. 

Little  Grand  snatched  it,  read  it  over  once,  twice,  thrice,  then  drooped 
his  head,  with  a  burning  colour  in  his  face,  and  was  silent 
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The  ^'  knowing  hand"  was  done  I 

We  were  both  of  ns  nncommonlj  quiet  for  ten  minutes ;  neither  of  ns 
liked  to  be  the  first  to  g^ye  in. 

At  last  Little  Grand  looked  up  and  held  out  his  hand^  no  more  non- 
sense  about  him  now. 

'<  Simon,  you  and  IVe  been  two  great  fools  ;  we  can't  chaff  one 
another.    She's  a  cursed  actress,  and — let's  make  it  up,  old  hoy/* 

We  made  it  up  accordingly — when  Little  Grand  was  not  conceited 
he  was  a  very  jolly  fellow — and  then  I  gare  him  my  whole  key  to  the 
mysteries,  intricacies,  and  charms  of  our  Casa  di  Fieri.  We  could  not 
cliaff  one  another,  but  poor  Little  Grand  was  pitiably  sore  then,  and  for 
long  afterwards.  He,  the  "  old  bird,"  the  cool  hand,  the  shaip  one  of 
Ours,  to  have  been  done  bipwn,  to  be  the  joke  of  the  mess,  the  laugh  of 
all  the  men,  down  to  the  weest  drummer-boy !  Poor  Little  Grand ! 
He  was  too  done  up  to  swagger,  too  thoroughly  angry  with  himself  to 
swear  at  anybody  else.  He  only  whispered  to  me,  <'  Why  the  dickens 
could  she  want  you  and  me  to  meet  ourselyes  ?" 

"  To  give  us  a  finishing  hoax,  I  suppose,"  I  suggested. 

Little  Grand  drew  his  cap  over  his  eyes,  and  hung  his  head  down  in 
abject  humiliation. 

''  I  suppose  so.  What  cursed  fools  we  have  been,  Simon  I  And,  I  say, 
IVe  borrowed  three  hundred  of  old  Miraflores,  and  it's  all  gone  up  at  tmit 
devilish  Casa;  and  how  I  shall  get  it  from  the  governor.  Heaven  knows, 
for /don't." 

"  I'm  in  the  same  pickle.  Grand,"  I  groaned.  '<  I've  given  that  old 
rascal  notes  of  hand  for  two  hundred  pounds,  and,  if  it  don't  drop  from 
the  clouds,  I  shall  never  pay  it.  Oh,  I  say,  Grand,  love  comes  deucedly 
expensive." 

^*  Ah  1"  said  he,  with  a  sympathetic  shiver,  '<  think  what  a  pair  of 
hunters  we  might  have  had  for  the  money  !"  With  which  dismal  and  re- 
morseful remembrance  the  old  bird,  who  had  been  trapped  like  a  youne 
pigeon,  swore  mightily,  and  withdrew  into  humbled  and  disgusted 
silence. 

Next  morning  we  heard,  to  our  comfort — what  lots  of  people  there 
always  are  to  tell  us  how  to  lock  our  stable  door  when  our  solitary  mare 
has  been  stolen — that,  with  a  gentle  hint  from  the  police,  the  Marchioness 
St.  Julian,  with  her  confreres^  had  taken  wing  to  the  Ionian  Isles,  where, 
at  Corfu  or  Cephalonia,  they  will  re-erect  the  Casa  di  Fieri,  and  glide 
gently  on  again  from  vingt-et-un  to  loo,  and  from  loo  to  lansquenet, 
under  eyes  as  young  and  blinded  as  our  own.  They  went  without 
Lncreria,  though;  she  was  with  the  Colonel's  wife,  who,  being  a  cousin 
of  Conran's,  on  his  statement  immediately  patronised  and  petted  her. 
Conran,  however,  took  her  out  of  her  hands  into  his  own  in  a  very  few 
days.  Any  other  man  in  the  regiment  would  have  been  pretty  well 
chaffed  at  marrying  a  girl  out  of  the  Casa  di  Fieri,  but  Conran  had  such 
a  way  of  holding  his  own,  of  keeping  off  liberties  from  himself  and  any- 
thing belonging  to  biro,  and  was,  moreover,  known  to  be  a  fellow  of 
such  £&stidious  honour,  that  his  young  Italian  wife  was  received  as  if  she 
had  been  a  princess  in  her  own  right.  With  her  respected  parent  Conran 
had  a  brief  interview  previous  to  his  flight  from  Malta,  in  which,  with  a 
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few  gentle  hints,  he  showed  that  worthy  it  would  be  wiser  to  leare  his 
daughter  unmolested  for  the  future,  and  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Orangia  Mag- 
nolia, alias  Pepe  Guari,  would  know  his  own  chiid  in  the  jojous,  grace- 
ful, daintily-dressed  mistress  of  Conran's  8tap*up  establishment  at  Hjde 
Park. 

Little  Grand  and  I  suffered  cnieHy.  We  were  the  butts  of  the  mess 
for  many  a  long  month  afterwards,  when  erery  idiot's  tongue  asked  us  on 
erery  side  af^r  the  heahh  of  the  MarohioiiAss  St.  Julian,  when  we  were 
going  to  teach  them  lansquenet?  how  often  we  heard  from  the  aristocratio 
members  of  the  Maltese  Peerage?  with  Kke  delightful  pleasantries,  which 
the  questioners  deemed  high  wit.  We  paid  for  it,  too,  to  that  arch  oM 
screw  Balthazar ;  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  tin  was  not  well  lost,  and 
the  experience  well  gained.  It  cured  me  of  my  greenness  and  Little 
Grand  of  his  self-conceit,  the  only  thing  that  had  before  spoilt  that 
good-hearted,  quiok-tempered,  and  clever-brained  Uttfe  chap.  Oh, 
Pater  and  MaterfamiHas  disturb  not  yourselres  so  most  unnecessarily 
about  the  crop  of  wild  oats  which  your  young  ones  are  sowing  broad- 
cast. Those  wild  oito  often  spzng  from  a  good  field  of  high  spirit, 
hot  courage^  and  thoughtless  generosity,  that  are  the  sign  and  basis  of 
nobler  virtues  to  come,  and  from  them  very  often  rise  two  goodty  plants 
— Eicperience  and  Discernment.  Our  governors  would  have  deemed 
Little  Grand  and  me  utterly  lost  in  the  foul  atmosph^e  of  the  Casa  di 
Fieri;  I  question  if  we  did  not  come  out  of  it  with  wiser  heads  and  a 
good  trifle  less  conceit  than  before  we  entered  it,  and  if  lansquenet  and 
me  Marchioness  were  not,  in  their  way,  as  good  teachers  to  make  us  find 
our  own  level  and  mistrust  our  ownjudgment,  as  aH  the  lectures  to 
young  men  ever  preached  in  Exeter  Hall,  that  exceedingly  commodious 
building  where  Crystal  Palace  tickets  are  sold  at  the  entrance,  and  souls 
bought  a  little  fertner  on. 

We  were  none  the  worse,  though  a  vast  lot  wiser,  for  the  wild  oats 
we  sowed  at  Malta  (and  a  good  many  places  elsewhere,  where  we  read 
that  wisest  and  widest  book,  the  book  of  Human  Life),  any  more  than  for 
our  other  natural  vents  to  superfluous  energy ;  our  shooting  and  boating, 
cricketing  and  boxings  vrhich  a  certain  author,  in  a  new  Cambridge  serial, 
by  the  way,  calls  "  an  involuntary  faffing  of  muscularity ,**  and  to  excuse 
his  patronage  of  which,  to  a  woria  that  loves  to  be  tickled  with  such  sops 
in  the  pan,  apologises  for  by  assuring  us  that  among  his  Oxford  acquaint- 
ance he  actually  (only  think  of  the  condescension  of  the  embryo  lawn- 
sleeves  !) — yes,  actually  knew  two  bishops  guilty  of— strong  muscle! 

Perhaps,  knowing  bishops  ordinarily  when  they  have  arrived  at  the  old 
port  and  mock-turUe  era,  it  may  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  them  in  the 
buttery,  beer,  and  raw  chop  age;  but  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  both 
bishops  and  or^sry  men  are  the  better  in  af^  life  for  hard  hitting  in 
a  Town  and  Gown  row,  and  pulling  stroke  up  to  Henley  or  Ely ;  and  so 
-^fond  mamma,  trembling  over  her  boy  just  launched  into  life,  she  may 
believe  me,  though  she  won%  I  know,  as  merely  to  recommend  a  thing 
to  the  dear  sex  is  enough  to  set  them  agaiiut  it — my  tin  was  well 
spent  in  buying  me  modesty  and  experience  when  I  was  done  brown  by 
Little  Grand  and  the  Marchioness  and  our  Maltese  Peerage. 

"  Bravo!  old  fellow!"  said  Powell,  when  I  had  finished  my  tale  and 
refilled  my  pipe.     "  You  deserve  a  vote  of  thanks,  or,  if  you  prefer  it  in 
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more  substantial  gratitude,  another  glass  of  whisky.  Ton  my  word,  it's 
a  pity  we  shouldn't  assemble  the  division  to  listen.  What  a  thing  it  is, 
though,  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  come  all  the  way  out  here  in  the 
hope  of  fighting,  and  have  to  fall  back  on  stories,  as  if  we  were  in  the 
el]u>-jnoom8  at  home." 

<<Ne¥er  miad,"  laughed  Stuart ;  <<  we  ave  liki  the  Bheikhi,  wIm  epear 
Seloochees  or  tiigen  uader  the  morning  sun,  and  litlea  to  tMm  aad 
apologots  under  the  oTeniag  stan.  The  love  of  fiefckm's  bom  ia  wu 
Poa't  we  allof  us  know  how,  as  boys,  we^d  pore  orer  die  '  JLrabian  fiGghti»' 
or  *  Maetermaa  Keady,'  or  '  Peregrine  Pickle,'  and  detail,  after  a  good 
bolateringy  to  an  opeD*€^ed  audianee  of  smaller  imps,  who  sent  vidguMB 
prnpostoes,  maafeen'  fines,  and  all  sneh  snblnoarT  dnngs  to  the  de«M, 
while  they  drank  in  the  legendary  lore  of  8inbad»  Friday,  Corpetai 
Trim,  or  dear  old  Haroua  Alraachid  ?  It'a  the  faehion  now-a^ya  to 
exalt  Spirit  and  ostraeiad  Natwra^  and  ficdon  gets  turned  of<er  fi>r  meter 
pbysiet;  but  I  £ioey  it  will  be  pretty  much  like  the  outery  agaiant 
amokiag.  Tl^y  may  pot  down  asthma  and  pacalyris  to  the  inaoooDt 
weed,  but  the  new  generation  will  take  kindly  to  pipei^  and  ha  no  worao 
mim  then  their  fttimrs." 

'^  There  i$  an  oatoy  aeainst  Nature^"  nid  Hardinae,  of  the  Artillaiy; 
^'  but  I  take  it  the  old  lady  will  go  on  in  har  path  Ibr  all  the  noiiy 
inseets  that  bou  at  her.  Bat  laws  are  rather  too  great  onaf  to  be 
altered  by  any  hue  and  cry.  'We  ana  csMtad  with  ammvorani  i^petitei^ 
and,  though  they  may  tn  to  restrict  ue  to  milk*and*water,  they  won% 
aueoeed.  Ajs  kag  aa  we  re  '  nnreganerate' — i,  «u  mortal — ^I  take  it  the 
boom  of  tfaoae  oannom  yonder  will  rouse  our  blood  widi  sweeter  arasie 
than  peaee^at-any-priee  leeturoi.  What  sploadid  whiekj  tfaii  is,  Fred! 
Ifif  s  toast  the  hoies  at  homal" 

We  ^d  toast  them  with  three  times  three,  with  many  a  name  knoam 
well  in  garnoon  town  and  areheiy  party,  Wodwioh  hall  and  Eaceter  pic- 
nio%  £ur  JDie  YenK>ne  of  the  Tedworth'eoautry,  the  beUas  of  all  Woice»- 
ter's  pretiy  women,  Dover  Galatieas  with  eoft  eyes  flashing  ander  Spanish 
hats,  iWonshire  fiialeni,  who  had  sefc  all  her  miniature  Greece  up  at 
arms.  PoweU  alone  drank  his  in  rilence,  naming,  I  date  say,  in  hb  beast 
one  whom  he  knew  well  enoogh  waa  patting  ap  purest  pn^aia  for  han. 
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OUR  NATIONAL  DEFENCES. 

Evert  Englishman,  with  possibly  the  exception  of  the  Manchester 
arch-demagogue,  has  become  imbued,  by  recent  continental  events,  with 
the  conviction  that  the  defenceless  state  of  Great  Britain  offers  a  pre- 
mium for  invasion.  The  idea  has  gradually  grown  stronger  since  the 
begimiing  of  the  present  year,  and  the  recent  publication  of  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  has  fully  opened  our  eyes  to  the  danger  to  which 
we  have  so  supinely  exposed  ourselves.  Twelve  millions  are  the  sum 
asked  of  us  for  ensuring  peace,  and  though  it  is  very  heavy,  it  is  the  con- 
sequence of  having  a  neighbour  whose  house  is  constantly  filled  with 
combustibles,  and  we  have  to  pay  for  increased  risk.  That  the  nation 
are  quite  prepared  to  supply  the  amount  we  are  willing  to  believe,  but 
the  question  has  first  to  be  settled  whether  we  shall  be  any  the  safer  when 
the  money  has  been  converted  into  stone  walls  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  commissioners. 

One  thing  is  tolerably  certain  :  in  the  event  of  hostilities  with  France, 
London  will  be  the  great  point  de  mire ;  the  imperialist  navy  would  not 
be  sent  to  ravage  otu*  coasts  and  then  retire,  for  such  a  step  would  pro- 
duce retaliation,  and  our  ex-ally  would  suffer  more  than  ourselves,  owing 
to  his  greater  extent  of  seaboard.  If  the  French  ever  attempt  a  landing, 
it  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  marching  straight  on  the  capital  of  the 
world,  for  the  occupation  of  London,  apart  from  the  pleasant  prospect  of 
plunder,  would  be  a  perfect  set-off  for  Waterloo,  and  other  small  items 
written  against  our  account  in  the  ledger  of  every  Frenchman's  mind. 
The  first  thing  to  investigate  is,  naturally,  the  chance  of  successfully 
resisting  any  landing. 

The  first  great  tmng  which  enables  Englishmen  to  sleep  comfortably 
in  their  beds  when  the  wind  blows  from  Cherbourg,  is  the  possession  of 
a  Channel  fleet  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  Mr.  Bentinck,  allied  for  once, 
have  expressed  their  sturdy  opinion  that  we  can  depend  on  our  fleet,  and 
uttered  the  hearty  old  clap -traps  about  wooden  walls,  British  oak,  aud 
other  causes  of  congratulation  which  had  their  value  before  steam  was 
invented.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  foreet  that  the  admiral  did  not 
carry  his  precepts  into  practice  when  he  had  the  opportunity  at  Cron- 
stadt,  and  though  Mr.  bentinck  is  a  well-meaning  man,  we  can  hardly 
accept  him^  as  an  authority.  We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  endorse 
the  opinions  of  the  commissioners,  that  our  fleet  is  not  to  be  entirely 
relied  on  for  the  defence  of  our  coasts,  even  if  we  were  willing  and  able 
to  maintain  it  at  the  same  scale  as  we  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury. "  Since  the  application  of  steam  to  the  propmsion  of  vessels,  we 
can  no  longer  rely  upon  being  able  to  prevent  the  landing  of  a  hostile 
force  in  this  country."  With  the  tremendous  appliances  on  board  our 
fiffhting  vessels,  a  contest  would  be  most  destructive,  and  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  many  of  our  iron-built  vessels  would  soon  be  sunk.  Even 
supjposing  that  we  destroyed  the  enemy's  fleet  as  well,  we  should  have 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  for  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  though 
our  fleet  wiU  be  always  numerically  superior  to  the  French,  the  moment 
may  occur  when,  owing  to  the  enormous  extent  of  territozy  we  have  to 
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defend,  the  enemj  may  possess  a  temporary  adrantage.  We  leave  out 
of  sight  all  posnble  combinations  of  the  Eoropean  navies,  and  we  know 
that  Uie  outlay  in  building  a  fleet  of  vessels  to  begird  the  entire  British 
coast  is  simply  impossible.  We  must,  therefore,  regard  our  navy  as,  at 
the  best,  but  a  first  line  of  defence,  which  must  be  supported  by  others, 
if  we  wish  to  render  the  result  of  a  possible  invasion  a  certamty  of  defeat 
to  the  French. 

The  next  principal  feature  that  causes  us  grave  doubts  in  the  report  of 
the  commission  is,  that  while  they  allow  that  London  would  be  the  object 
of  the  invader,  they  offer  no  suggestions  as  to  the  defence  of  that  city, 
as  being  beyond  the  scope  of  their  inquiiy.  Common  sense  seems  to 
suggest  that  the  point  vitally  menaced  should  be  first  defended,  and  we 
could  not  afford  what  is  called  a  '*  counter  hit,"  in  the  language  of  the 
xing — that  is  to  say,  give  our  London  for  the  chance  of  smashing  the 
enemy  by  a  blow  in  the  face.  The  commissioners  remind  us  most  un- 
pleasantly, but  truly,  that  in  the  line  of  coast  from  the  Humber  to  Pen- 
zance, which  is  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  there  is  an 
aggregate  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles  on  which  a  landing  could  be 
effected,  and  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  fortify,  or,  if  fortified,  to 
defend  so  as  to  prevent  the  landing  of  a  determined  enemy.  With  the 
exception,  however,  of  fortifying  Woolwich  and  Chatham,  the  commis- 
noners  propose  to  expend  tne  twelve  millions  on  the  coast,  to  prevent 
the  enemy  bombarding  our  dockyards,  and  thus  destroying  our  resources 
for  the  equipment  of  a  fresh  fleet.  If  the  enemy  delayed  his  march  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  those  fortifications,  all  would  be  well,  but  if  he 
were  to  turn  them  and  march  on  London,  we  can  hardly  see  of  what 
advantage  they  would  prove,  for  the  occupation  of  the  capital  would,  in 
all  probability,  cause  a  speedy  suspension  of  hostilities.  In  addition, 
these  extensive  works  would  require  large  garrisons,  who  could  be  in- 
vested by  a  corps  of  observation,  and  at  the  moment  when  we  required 
eveiy  man  to  check  the  invader's  march,  we  should  find  a  large  &ctor  in 
our  defensive  system  held  in  check.  The  great  point  is,  not  so  much  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  French  to  get  out  of  England  again  if  they 
once  landed,  but  to  place  our  country  in  such  a  state  that  it  would  not  be 
worth  their  while  to  attempt  it,  with  the  probability  that  they  would  be 
foiled  in  their  darling  wish  of  occupying  London. 

There  is  another  serious  consideration  in  the  fact  that  the  fortifica- 
tions the  commisnoners  recommend,  and  whose  value  is  not  fiilly  proved^, 
would  require  at  least  three  years  in  completing.  During  that  period, 
the  nation  would  be  suffering  from  its  present  uneasy  state,  while  the* 
very  fact  of  our  fortifications  being  left  so  long  incomplete,  might  leai 
to  the  very  event  we  are  all  so  anxious  to  avoid.  If  Louis  Napoleonr 
really  mecfitate  those  designs  against  England  with  which  he  is  charged^ 
he  would  scarcely  be  so  chivalrous  as  to  allow  us  full  time  to  place  our- 
selves in  a  posture  of  defence.  There  was  a  period,  we  allow,  '*  when 
the  French  Guard  never  fired  first,"  but  soldiers  have  grown  more  prac- 
tical now-a-days,  and  take  advantage  of  every  chance  afforded  them  of 
injuring  the  enemy. 

The  first  important  item,  then,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  defensive  forti- 
fication of  London,  and  a  proper  system  of  covering  the  roads  which  lead 
from  ihe  coast  to  tiie  capital.     Our  hedges  and  ditches  would  compel  an 
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enemj  to  i<^low  tb*  bMtea  track,  and  aloog  that  he  might  be  hainuMd 
•t  ererj  orftUable  point  by  our  ▼obiuteen,  defended  by  easily  throwa-np 
earthwork  entrenchments.  By  this  mode  his  various  corps  oonverging 
on  the  capital  might  be  so  weakened,  that,  when  they  assemUed  fodPoca 
the  entrendied  camp,  which  would  be  the  advanced  defensive  work  of 
London,  their  numbers  might  be  rendered  no  longer  fmnidable. 

There  is  the  same  objection  to  fortifying  London  sufficiently  as  there 
is  to  preventing  a  laoding  :  the  siae  of  the  city  would  render  it  simply 
impossible,  for  we  qpukl  not  obtain  sufficient  armed  men  to  defend  tl4 
lengthened  worics.  The  scheme  suggested  by  a  contemponoy,  of  build* 
ing  detached  forts  around  London  at  the  commanding  points,  appears 
feasible  enov^h,  but  the  question  is,  whether  it  woold  not  be  more  ad* 
Tisable  to  trust  to  the  defences  of  entrenched  camps,  which  have  ever 
offered  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  a  ibe.  In  the  modem  system  of  da- 
fences,  every  large  fortification  has  such  a  camp  before  it,  lor  the  troops 
concentrated  there,  by  continual  engagements,  prevent  the  enemy  open- 
ing his  parallels.  Such  a  system  would  be  almost  invaluable  lor  London ; 
&r,  as  the  enemy  would  he  unaUe  to  invest  the  capital,  armed  foroes 
could  flock  up  &om  every  pert  of  the  country  during  Uie  protracted 
struggle^  and  we  should  have  such  a  body  of  riflemen  at  our  command 
ihat  the  foe  would  eventually  be  compelled  to  retreat  throu&^h  fear  of 
being  enveloped,  and  not  a  man  woidd  live  to  t^  the  tale  of  the  invar 
sion  in  France.. 

It  is  evident  that  the  nation  will  never  return  to  its  normal  state  of 
tranquillity  until  it  be  assured  of  being  in  a  proper  posture  of  defence^ 
and  the  eanest  way  of  doing  that  is  by  protecting  London  firom  a  eoc^ 
de  mam.  When  the  earthworks  we  suggest  have  been  formed^  there 
would  be  time  for  building  the  detached  forts,  of 'which  we  certaidy 
ente'rtain  a  very  high  opinion,  espectaUy  that  suggested  for  the  defence 
of  Woolwich,  which  should  be  set  about  at  once*  These  camps  could  be 
employed,  too,  lor  the  training  of  our  volunteers^  who^  protected  from 
ihe  necessity  of  meeting  trained  troops  in  the  field,  would  rend^  most 
valuable  aia  But  we  are  strongly  of  optnion  that  it  would  be  a  very 
dangerous  step  to  risk  everything  on  a  general  action,  for,  were  our 
scanty  regular  army  destroyed,  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  re-£Mrm  a 
corp  of  sufficient  strength  to  drive  the  invader  back  into  the  sea. 

Much  stress  has  been  kid  on  the  value  of  volunteers,  and  we  have 
more  than  once  seen  references  made  to  the  heroic  actions  fought  by  the 
Prussian  volunteers  against  the  French  troops  in  1812  and  1813.  But 
it  must  not  be  left  out  of  sight  that  the  troops  Vandamme  led  into  the 
field  were  the  merest  conscript  lads,  almost  untrained  to  arms,  and  were 
opposed  by  the  flower  of  the  country.  If  the  French  landed  here,  how- 
ever, they  would  bring  their  picked  troops,  who  feel  confident  of  vict(xy 
against  any  enemy,  owing  to  their  late  achievements  in  Lombardy,  and 
the  most  important  thin^  for  ourselves  would  be  to  avoid  any  doubtful 
contest,  the  result  of  which  would  heighten  the  ardour  and  impetuosity 
of  the  French.  On  the  other  hand,  were  they  harassed  on  their  march 
by  swarms  of  sharpshooters,  on  whom  they  would  find  it  impossible  to 
retaliate,  they  would,  as  is  ^eir  nature,  soon  become  desponcfini^  and 
when  they  found  themselves  in  front  of  an  entrenched  camp,  which  could 
6n]y  be  canied  by  %  heavy  expenditure  of  men,  and  with  the  certainty  of 
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having  fiesh  forces  to  coatond  with  at  every  step,  they  would  soon  dis- 
cover the  mistake  they  bad  committed,  and  victory  would  he  thus  aasaxed 
beforehand  to  oar  arme* 

It  is  impossible  for  England  to  maintidn  for  any  lengthened  period  a 
large  regular  army.  The  habits  of  the  nation  protest  against  such  a  state 
of  things,  and  the  clamour  would  soon  grow  so  great  that  no  government 
would  be  strong  enough  to  withstand  it.  The  rifle  volunteers  respond 
admirably  to  the  temper  of  the  people :  there  is  no  compulsion  about  the 
system,  and  a  oertain  degpree  of  healthy  latitude,  which  renders  the  service 
essentially  popular.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  guard  ag^ainst  attach- 
ing any  exaggerated  value  to  the  volunteers ;  and  they  cannot  undergo 
that  strict  training  and  discipline  which  render  our  line  regiments  a  soHd 
vrall  in  action,  fighting  must  be  ever  more  or  less  a  trade,  and  the  want 
of  a  regular  army  can  never  be  fully  supplied  by  volunteers,  though  they 
may  be  actuated  by  the  most  patriotic  feelings,  as  we  are  proud  to  see  is 
the  case  among  us.  Our  object  must  he  to  ^rive  the  largest  amount  of 
praetical  advantage  from  tfa^  volunteers,  and  as  they  roust  supply  the 
place  of  reguhff  troops,  their  services  mast  be  so  employed  that  they  may 
be  exposed  to  no  unnecessary  risks.  For  this  purpose  we  consider 
entrenched  eamps  admiraUy  acjapted :  the  men  could  be  relieved  without 
any  difficulty,  and  in  this  way  msh  troops  be  constantly  opposed  to  the 
French.  We  should  have  at  Iea3t  two  hundred  thousand  available  men  in 
the  best  poesihle  positioos,  and  with  the  detached  forts  incessantly  pouring 
their  Gre  on  the  enemy,  the  contest  could  not  kist  a  week.  Then  would  be 
the  moment  for  the  volunteers:  in  compact  bodies  they  would  follow  up  the 
retreating  foe^  decimating  his  ranks,  and  scattering  the  troops  by  their 
-vigorous  eharges,  which  the  certitude  of  victory  would  render  irresistible. 
From  all  parts  of  the  country  fresh  bodies  would  come  up  to  surround  the 
invader,  and  he  would  have  the  ahemative  between  unconditional  sur* 
Tender  or  destruction. 

It  appears  to  us,  then,  that  this  great  question  of  the  national  defience 
is  easily  soluble,  if  we  will  only  approach  it  with  a  practical  spirit.  The 
misfortune  is  that  such  matters  are  always  entrusted  to  {wofessional  meUi 
who  can  never  take  exceptional  circumstances  into  consideration,  hut 
adhere  to  the  old  strategic  rules,  as  if  progress  were  not  as  neoessarv  in 
them  as  in  the  other  branches  of  the  service.  We  are  ready  enough  to 
accept  Enfield  rifles  and  Armstrong  guns,  but,  strangely  enough,  we  close 
our  eyes  to  all  improvements  suggested  in  our  system  of  fortification. 
Civilians  have,  however,  recently  turned  their  attention  to  thb  important 
subject,  and  Mr.  Fergusson's  method  of  fortification,  derided  before  the 
Crimean  war,  was,  with  certain  modifications  suggested  by  the  inventive 
genius  of  a  Todleben,  so  successful  at  Sebastopol  that  stone  walls  fell  into 
general  discredit.  H  in  such  matters  the  question  of  expense  were  only 
taken  into  account,  we  feel  assured  that  our  system  of  defence  could  be 
carried  out  very  quickly,  and  a  heavy  discount  be  obtained  on  the  outlay 
recommended  by  the  commissioners. 

With  the  exception  of  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  there  is,  however, 
no  great  objection  to  the  defensive  system  proposed  by  the  commissioners, 
and  they  very  fairly  draw  a  comparison  between  the  expense  of  increasing 
the  army  or  our  fortifications. 

z2   . 
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A  large  permanent  increase  to  the  regular  armj,  taking  into  account  payv 
dothing,  prorisions,  barracks,  pensions,  and  all  other  expenses,  would  involve 
an  annual  charge  to  the  country  which  may  be  calculated  at  from  60,000/.  to 
70,000/.  per  one -thousand  men.  This  sum  would  be  irrespective  of  the  expenses 
of  raising  the  men,  which  we  take  at  11/.  a  man,  and  of  the  necessary  increase 
to  barrack  accommodation,  which  on  the  present  scale  would  amount  to  at  least 
100/.  a^man ;  making  a  first  charge  of  111,000/.  per  one  thousand  men,  and  an 
annual  charge  of  60,000/.  to  70,000/.  We  do  not  express  an  opinion  as  to  the 
permanent  increase  to  the  army  which  would  be  necessary  under  the  circum- 
stances supposed.  It  would,  however,  cost  upon  this  calculation  about  eight 
millions  at  the  outset,  and  nearly  four  millions  annually  afterwards,  to  douole 
the  number  of  regular  troops  now  at  home — viz.  about  sixty-six  thousand  men, 
exclusive  of  the  fiidian  depots ;  and  this  would  not  be  an  extraordinary  increase 
if  the  aid  of  fortifications  were  to  be  rejected.  The  same  eight  miUions  expended 
in  fortifications  would  be  far  more  effectual  for  the  defence  of  the  dockyards  than 
any  such  increase  of  the  regular  army,  would  incidentally  provide  barrack  accom- 
modation for  some  thousands  of  men,  and  would  entail  no  future  annual  cluu^, 
beyond  a  small  sum  for  maintenance,  and  the  expense  of  embodying  the  substi- 
tutes for  regular  troops,  whether  volunteers,  fencinles,  or  militia,  for  three  weeks' 
training ;  wnich  could  not  much  exceed  one-twentieth  of  the  cost  of  an  equal 
regular  force. 

We  fancy  that  the  commissioners  are  so  wedded  to  their  profession  that 
they  purposely  ignored  the  value  of  the  volunteer  movement,  for  they 
merely  allude  to  them,  as  if  by  accident,  as  serviceable  in  defending  the 
fortifications  they  propose  to  build.  There  is  also  considerable  value  in 
the  suggestions  they  offer,  as  explanatory  of  their  plan  for  fortifying  the 
dockyards  and  arsenals. 

If  London  were  placed  in  such  a  state  of  defence  as  to  render  an  attack  on  it 
improbable  by  any  enemy  established  on  shore,  even  in  such  force  as  to  be  able 
to  nold  in  check  any  army  that  could  be  brought  against  him,  an  invader's  at- 
tention would  then  be  turned  to  the  dockyards  and  arsenals,  as  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  he  might  hope  to  annihilate  the  naval  power  of  the  country,  and 
deprive  it  of  further  means  of  resistance.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  London  can- 
not be  rendered  capable  of  resistance  after  the  defeat  of  the  army  in  the  field, 
the  dockyards  and  arsenals,  if  fortified,  become  places  of  refuge  from  which  the 
defence  of  the  country  can  be  protracted  or  means  of  resistance  organised ;  and 
unless  these  are  capable  of  resistance,  our  naval  means  fall  with  the  capital, 
and  the  whole  power  of  the  nation  is  practically  in  abeyance.  Indeed,  the  forti- 
fication of  the  dockyards  and  arsenals  by  land  woula  aid  materially  in  the  de- 
fence of  London  itself;  for  whilst  by  means  of  the  system  proposed  the  vital 
points  of  the  empire  would  be  protected  against  either  capture  or  bombardment, 
the  fortifications  by  land  would  set  the  manceuvring  army  free  to  operate 
against  the  enemy. 

Finally,  the  commissioners  reserve  for  a  subsequent  report  the  question 
of  an  internal  arsenal.  Their  recommendations  are  unanimous,  and 
they  submit  them  to  her  Majesty  with  a  firm  conviction  that  their  adop- 
tion will  place  the  power  of  this  country  for  self-defence  on  a  par  with 
its  other  elements  of  greatness  and  strength,  will  give  security  to  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  afford  a  guarantee  to  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
and  add  a  new  glory  to  her  Majesty's  reign.  Still,  while  conceding  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  validity  of  these  statements,  we  feel  assured  that 
the  nation  would  have  felt  more  comfortable  had  the  commissioners  sug- 
gested any  practical  scheme  by  which  the  defence  of  the  capital  could  be 
rendered  a  certainty.  It  is  a  recognised  £act,  that  a  reckless  enemy  would 
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he  enabled  to  land  on  our  coasts  whenever  he  pleased ;  but  this  misfor^ 
tune  would  be  rendered  more  endurable  if  we  entertained  the  conviction 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  do  us  irremediable  mischief,  apd  that  his  ex- 
pulsion from  our  territory  would  only  be  a  work  of  time,  calculated  with 
mathematical  precision. 

Such  an  outlay,  though  so  absolutely  necessary,  wiU  doubtless  cause 
considerable  exacerbation  in  the  nation,  at  a  moment  when  provisions 
have  attained  such  unparalleled  prices.  But  we  consider  that  much 
blame  is  attachable  to  our  government  for  having  kept  the  commis- 
sioners' report  so  long  a  secret.  Had  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
when  singing  the  praises  of  the  commercial  treaty,  and  drawing  those 
idyllic  pictures  of  the  poor  man's  temporal  beatitude  when  able  to  obtain 
articles  de  Paris  duty  free,  been  so  conscientious  as  to  draw  attention  to 
the  price  we  should  have  to  pay  for  the  increased  cordiality  of  the  two 
nations  in  the  shape  of  twelve  millions,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  coun- 
txy  might  have  declined  the  proffered  boon.  At  a  moment  when  the 
countiy  had  to  be  placed  in  a  posture  of  defence,  it  would  have  appeared 
the  height  of  absurdity  to  reduce  the  income  of  England  by  making  con- 
cessions to  foreigners  of  very  problematical  and  indistinctly  future  ad- 
vantage to  ourselves.  It  appears  as  if  the  government  wished, to  lick 
Louis  Napoleon  into  good  behaviour,  but  finding  they  had  signally 
failed,  they  dare  no  longer  incur  the  responsibility  of  leaving  England 
defencelessly  exposed  to  the  predatory  forage  of  his  army.  Five  precious 
months  have  been  wasted,  and  it  is  now  more  than  probable  that  parlia- 
ment will  be  prorogued  without  this  vital  question  being  settled;  in  the 
mean  while,  the  treaty  drags  slowly  on,  and  we  cling  with  the  energy 
of  despur  to  the  last  hope  of  obtaining  honest  reciprocity  from  the  man 
whose  friendship  we  have  purchased  with  heavy  sacrifices  of  dignity  and 
wealth,  &om  the  moment  that,  for  the  punishment  of  Europe,  Providence 
allowed  him  to  ascend  the  throne  of  France. 

Accepting  the  necessity,  then,  of  arming  against  our  friend's  machi- 
nations, the  great  point  is  to  reduce  our  defensive  measures  to  a  minimum* 
While  rendering  it  impossible  for  London  to  be  carried,  we  have  cer- 
tain and  specific  data  on  which  to  build ;  it  is  very  improbable,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  French  would  land  on  any  point  between  the  H umber 
and  the  Thames,  for  he  would  have  physical  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
The  camp  at  Colchester  and  the  Isle  of  Ely  would  be  in  his  path,  and 
he  would  have  no  dockyard  to  fall  back  upon  to  cripple  our  resources  in 
4;he  event  of  disaster  to  himself.  All  this  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
Prench  would  effect  their  landing  on  the  south  or  south-eastern  coast, 
and  our  metropolitan  defences  should  be  commenced  on  that  side.  Wool- 
wich, it  is  generally  allowed,  is  the  keystone  of  London  ;  and  the  com- 
missioners are  so  impressed  with  the  danger  to  which  that  arsenal  is 
exposed,  that  they  earnestly  recommend  the  removal  of  all  our  munitions 
of  war  to  a  central  spot  in  Warwickshire. 

Again,  by  throwing  out  our  defensive  lines,  we  should  be  enabled  to 
remove  all  our  troops  from  their  present  most  uncomfortable  quarters  in 
London.  They  could  be  easily  brought  in  by  train  for  any  solemnity, 
and  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  their  presence  is  required  among  us  to  sup- 
press insurrection,  in  spite  of  those  ominous  suggestions  offered  by  the 
Prince  Consort  at  the  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Grenadier  Guards.     By 
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ibmr  veiiKmtl,  however,  government  would  hate  most  valuable  land  to 
Aipose  of,  which  would  to  a  great  extent  cover  the  expenses  of  new 
country  barracks.  It  should  be  the  sacred  dutj  of  the  authorities  at  the 
pesent  moment  to  save  every  shiiling  the  outlay  of  which  is  unnecessary, 
tor  the  country  can  ill  afford  the  demand  made  on  the  national  purse ; 
md  if  vre  respond  ungrudgingly  to  the  appeal,  we  have  surely  the  right 
to  demand  that  there  should  be  no  suspicion  of  jobbery  about  the  trans- 
action. 

The  point  of  the  utmost  importance,  however,  is  the  settlement  of  the 
defensive  measures  to  be  undertaken.  If  the  recommendations  of  the 
eommissioners  are  considered  to  cover  the  existing  want,  let  them  be  un- 
dertaken at  once,  for  we  would  urge  the  absolute  importance  of  not  allow- 
ing a  moment  to  be  lost,  for  the  present  uncomfortable  sensation  of  im- 
pending dangers  must  end  by  growing  intolerable.  Our  forefathers 
begnidged  no  expense,  and  wasted  not  an  hour  in  securing  their  country 
against  the  tentattves  of  the  first  Napoleon ;  and  we  are  in  a  &r  more 
dangerous  position.  During  the  long  war,  the  spot  where  the  French 
would  land  was  well  known  beforehand,  and  the  resources  of  the  enemy 
were  so  limited,  that  the  first  Emperor  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
open  boats  in  which  to  convey  his  legions  to  our  shores.  Our  coast 
bristled  with  guns,  ships  covered  the  entire  Channel,  and  there  seemed 
BO  possibility  of  the  French  effecting  a  landing  in  the  face  of  such 
obsUcles.  If  we  read,  however,  the  chronicles  of  those  days,  we  shall 
find  that  the  Elnglish  were  in  an  intense  state  of  excitement,  while  we, 
who  have  a  far  more  dangerous  antac^ontst  to  cope  with,  let  day  after  day 
lixp  past  and  do  nothing,  beyond  collecting  with  incredible  difficulty  a 
Channel  fleet,  whose  qualities  have  got  to  be  tested.  Every  now  and  then 
a  discussion  takes  place  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  an  excitement  if 
aroused,  which  soon  dies  out  again,  and  we  continue  hoping  agidnst  hope 
that  the  French  will  be  good  enough  to  remain  at  home.  As  for  any 
practical  result,  however,  that  need  not  be  expected,  for  Englishmen  of 
the  present  day  seem  to  expend  all  their  superfluous  energy  in  talk,  while 
the  French,  reversing  their  character,  are  continually  actmg. 

The  imperialist  organ  in  this  country  recently  tried  to  concoct  some 
capital  out  of  the  hd  that  an  English  workman  who  proceeded  to  Cher- 
iKmrg  in  search  of  work  came  back  disappointed.  It  might  be  expected 
that  this  would  take  place,  f)r  questions  had  been  asked  of  ministers  in 
both  Houses  on  this  very  subject.  Two  or  three  artisans  had  been  re- 
fined work,  but  no  one  seems  to  know  what  has  become  of  the  other 
seven  hundred  and  fifty,  if  not  more,  who  have  notoriously  proceeded  to 
France  and  have  not  yet  returned.  With  a  dozen  dockyards  scattered 
along  the  seaboard  of  France,  and  with  ships  building  in  all  of  them,  it 
10  idle  to  suppose  that  Louis  Napoleon  would  decline  t£e  assistance  of  our 
skilled  hands,  though  he  had  no  objection  to  throw  dust  in  our  eyes  by 
an  assumption  of  virtuous  indignation.  That  the  French  fleet  is  being 
increased  far  beyond  the  necessity  of  strict  defence  b  a  recognised  fact, 
sad  it  is  but  fair  to  assume,  therefore,  that  it  is  intended  to  try  that 
final  oondnsion  with  England  on  which  tiie  mastery  of  the  world  wiH 
hang. 

It  is  very  right  and  proper  that  Englishmen  should  feel  confident  of 
victory,  and  in  their  beaits  despise  every  foe,  but  we  should  not  leave  out 
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of  sight  ihe  wondrous  progress  in  prosperity  France  has  achieved  under 
the  Empire.  Foiled  by  clever  measures  in  their  favourite  schemes  of  re- 
volution, the  French  havo  absorbed  ail  their  energies  in  money-making, 
and  are  quite  ready  to  supply  the  funds  which  may  render  the  eventual 
humiliation  of  England  a  possibility.  We  do  not  consider  that  the  French 
positively  disHke  us  as  a  nation  :  tney  have  learned  to  admire  our  sterling 
qvaiides,  but  their  vanity  is  ever  at  work.  If  they  could  once  occvpy 
London  for  a  we^  they  would  become  our  most  honourable  allies  for 
the  fnture,  but  so  long  as  Waterloo  is  remembered,  they  will,  never 
forrender  the  hope  of  taking  their  revenge.  But  with  all  their  vanity, 
the  Frendi  are  a  very  practical  people,  and  if  we  clearly  proved  to 
ihem  by  our  defenuve  measures  ^at  they  would  only  have  a  prospect 
of  hard  knocks  by  landing  in  Englabd,  they  would  eertainly  pause 
before  they  tried  the  dangerous  experiment  Our  volunteer  move- 
ment, in  itself,  has  inspired  the  Parisians  with  a  very  decent  amount  of 
respect,  for  though  they  began  by  ridiculing  it,  they  now  accept  it  as  an 
accomplished  foet,  and  take  it  into  consideration  as  one  of  our  defensive 
foctors,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  journals  have  become  far  less 
Mligerent  in  their  tone.  If  to  this  England  adds  a  proper  system  of 
IbitiBcation  for  London,  we  are  strongly  convinced  that  no  armed  French- 
man will  ever  land  on  our  shores.  If,  however,  we  allow  precious  time 
to  slip  away  and  do  nothing,  the  idea  of  invasion  will  flatter  the  mind  of 
erery  Freninmian,  and  the  attempt  will  assuredly  be  made. 

We  have  no  desire  to  be  alarmists.  On  the  contrary,  we  were  among 
the  most  strenuous  partisans  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance,  so  long  as  we 
ooDsidered  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  dealing  fairly  by  England.  But 
ever  nnce  that  unlucky  Crimean  war,  he  appears  to  have  been  continually 
engaging  in  fresh  intrigues  to  ruin  our  friendship  on  ^e  Continent,  ana 
deprive  us  of  every  ally  in  whom  we  could  trust.  The  meeting  with  the 
Pnaiee  Regent  of  Prussia  at  Baden-Baden  had  something  more  in  view 
tiian  a  mere  interchange  of  pacific  assurances,  and  although  entire  confi* 
denoe  may  be  placed  in  the  integrity  of  the  Prussian  prince,  ft  does  not 
Ae  leas  produce  an  uneasy  feeling  that  our  great  ally  should  be  attempt- 
ing to  arouse  his  ambition  by  holding  before  him  combinations  which 
would  result  in  placing  Prussia  in  the  same  melancholy  position  to  France 
that  Sardinia  now  hokls.  Louis  Napoleon  was  unfortunately  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  genius  for  intrigue,  and  those  we  must  guard  against.  We 
can  remain  on  perfect  terms  of  civility  with  him :  we  have  no  wish  to 
dieek  his  ambitious  designs  on  the  Contment,  for  we  trust  to  the  good 
«eBse  of  the  German  powers  to  keep  them  out  of  the  cunningly  laid  trap ; 
bat  iliis  does  not  acquit  us  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  such  a 
posture  of  defence  as  must  teach  Louis  Napoleon  the  hopelessness  of  at- 
tacking us.  By  showing  a  bold  front,  we  shall  cause  him  to  respect  our 
stordy  consistency,  and  prevent  a  war  which,  though  certain  to  end  in 
the  dowi^al  of  Franoe,  would  entail  on  us  sacrifices  whi^  would  for  a 
Imig  period  hamper  the  next  generation.  Even  twenty  millions  of  present 
ouUiay  would  be  a  cheap  investment  for  the  certainty  of  a  permanent 
peace. 
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BY  A  PHYSICIAN. 

Granada  possesses  several  useful  beneficent  public  establishmenta 
-whicb  will  interest  strangers.  Besides  the  large  general  hospital  and  that 
for  foundlings^  there  is  likewise  an  asylum  for  orphans,  each  of  which  was 
visited  by  the  writer.  Being  a  physician,  they  all  had  considerable  value 
in  his  estimation,  particularly  the  medieval  school  attached  to  the  first- 
named  institution.  To  these,  however,  he  would  add  two  other  institu* 
tions,  which  not  only  to  himself  were  most  interesting,  but  to  non-pro- 
fessional observers  would  likewise  be  esteemed  worthy  of  more  than  a 
casual  notice— namely,  the  Leper  Hospital  and  Lunatic  Asylum;  both 
being  founded  by  Queen  Isabella  after  the  Moslem  expulsion.  The  latter, 
or  Hospital  de  los  Locos,  is  the  most  ancient  receptacle  for  insane  patients 
now  existing  throughout  Europe,  being  instituted  prior  to  Bethlehem. 
Hospital  in  London,  which  ranks  the  second  oldest  public  asylum  for  the 
same  class  of  sufferers.  Considering  the  period  when  this  hospital  was 
constructed  at  Granada,  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  royal  foundress;  and, 
for  the  period  when  first  opened,  must  have  been  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  as  alsopopular  notions  regarding  the  insane,  or  their 
proper  management.  When  visited  by  the  writer,  this  ancient  asylum 
contained  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  male  and  sixty  female  lunatics ;  thus 
showing  that  insanity,  here  as  elsewhere  in  Spain,  prevails  oftener  among 
ihe  former  than  the  latter  sex.  The  interior  was  clean,  and,  considering 
its  antiquity,  the  arrangements  were  better  than  could  be  expected.  The 
judicious  separation  of  patients  did  not  always  prevail,  while  occupying 
and  amusing  them  was  of  secondary  moment;  many  being  allowed  to 
assoGiiate  together,  without  making  much  attempt  to  alleviate  their 
afflicting  mdady.  Several  were  in  strait-waistcoats,  the  most  dangerous 
inmates  being,  however,  kept  separate  from  those  more  quietly  disposed. 
As  usual,  the  female  patients  appeared  much  more  noisy  and  talkative 
than  the  male  inmates. 

Contrasted  with  analogous  institutions  in  France  or  England,  this  hos- 
pital is  far  inferior.  Nevertheless,  considering  how  isolated  the  country 
has  been  from  other  parts  of  Europe  during  the  present  century,  and 
the  severe  national  trials,  political  as  otherwise,  she  has  passed  through^ 
foreign  critics  must  not  be  too  severe  if,  in  the  treatment  of  lunacy,  Iberia 
has  lately  lagged  behind  more  northern  nations,  and  still  less  forget 
she  set  them  a  good  example  more  than  four  centuries  ago,  which  they 
showed  for  a  long  period  of  time  little  inclination  to  imitate.  Indeed,  it 
ought  to  be  mentioned  for  the  credit  of  Spain,  that  while  other  European 
nations  did  nothing  towards  the  humane  treatment  of  lunatics,  an  asylum 
for  their  protection  was  opened  at  Valencia  in  1409,  through  the  efforts 
of  Friar  Joflre,  another  at  Saragossa  in  1425,  one  at  ValIa<K>lid  in  1436, 
a  fourth  the  same  year  at  Sevilla,  and  a  fifth  at  Toledo  in  1483;  thus 
showing  they  were  then  far  in  advance  of  other  adjacent  kingdoms. 
Until  very  recently,  little  progress  has  been  made,  but  in  this,  as  in 
other  requirements,  Spaniards  are  becoming  awake ;  and  it  is  now  pro* 
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po6ed  to  erect  six  large  new  asylums  for  the  insane,  according  to  modem 
principles.  These  will  prove  a  great  boon  to  suflBBring  hamanitj,  seeing 
the  ratio  throughout  Spain  is  about  one  lunatic  to  every  1667  inhabitants ; 
while  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  men  much  oftener  lose  their  senses  than 
women,  since  it  was  receutly  found  among  6851  demented  patients, 
4060,  or  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  were  of  the  former  sex;  being,  there- 
fore, different  from  England,  where  females  are  oftener  victims. 

The  other  charitable  institution  already  named,  the  Leper  Hospital,  is 
even  more  interesting  to  philanthropists,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
antiquity,  but  from  being  one  of  the  few  establishments  of  that  kind  now 
xemmning,  although  during  former  ages  common  throughout  Europe. 
At  present  the  mi£idy  afflicting  inmates  of  this  receptacle  has  almost  ms- 
appeared  from  every  European  country,  excepting  Spam,  Greece,  and 
Norway,  where  it  stdl  abounds. 

When  inspected  by  the  physician  who  now  speaks,  this  real  lazar- 
house  contained  fifty-three  patients,  exhibiting  the  various  stafi^es  of 
leprosy  mentioned  by  ancient  medical  writers,  and  so  often  alluded  to  in 
Scripture.  Of  these  inmates  thirty«nine  were  males,  and  only  fourteen 
females;  thereby  showing  this  disease  oftener  attacks  the  former  than  the 
latter  sex,  which  coincides  with  general  experience.  All  ages  seemed 
liable  to  its  inroads;  and  after  the  malady  had  arrived  at  a  certain  stage, 
remedies  proved  utterly  unavailing,  the  victims  seldom  living  beyond 
eight  or  ten  years,  when  true  leprosy  becomes  developed.  A  very 
curious  feature  should,  however,  be  mentioned,  which  characterises  even 
the  severest  cases — namely,  the  contentment,  and  often  happiness,  the  most 
afflicted  sufferers  expressed  respecting  their  condition.  The  writer  talked 
with  several  then  labouring  under  the  worst  and  cancerous-looking  form 
of  leprosy,  who  often  were  merry,  and  uttered  no  complaint.  On  ask- 
ing one  poor  fellow,  who  seemed  slowly  but  surely  advancing  towards 
his  final  home,  how  he  felt,  and  if  his  condition  was  comfortable?  gaih 
replied,  "  Why  should  he  not  be  happy,  having  nothing  to  complain  oi^ 
but  much  to  make  him  contented  and  thankful  ?**  '  This  incurable  and 
hideous  affection  chiefly  attacks  residents  near  the  sea-coast,  very  few 
being  natives  of  inland  districts;  Almeria,  Motril,  Malaga,  and  adjacent 
villages,  supplying  the  greatest  proportion,  while  few  are  natives  of  Gra- 
nada or  the  neighbouring  Yega. 

That  leprosy  is  still  common  in  several  districts  of  Spain  is  evident  by 
a  fact  which  Senor  Alveiro  recently  communicated  to  the  Madrid  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine — vix.  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  leoer  patients  were 
ascertained  to  be  alive  during  1851,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  eigh^- 
eight  were  males,  and  ninety-six  females,  or  one  to  three,  in  nine  Spanish 
provinces,  without  reckoning  many  more,  about  whom  no  data  had  been 
procured,  from  other  localities  where  they  resided.  But,  prior  to  quitting 
this  subject,  it  may  be  interesting  for  general  readers  to  learn  that  the 
malady  is  not  considered  either  hereditary  or  infectious;  while  it  now  in- 
variably attacks  the  lower  classes,  or  those  who  are  poorly  fed,  live  chiefly 
on  mouldy  grain  or  putrid  fish,  occupy  insalubrious  habitations,  respire  a 
marine  malarious  atmosphere,  and  otherwise  are  the  victims  of  filth  or 
wretchedness.  In  fact,  although  these  influences  act  powerfully  in  its 
production,  leprosy  is  truly  an  endemic  malady,  being  analogous  to 
ague,  cretinism,  and  pellagra  in  nosological  classification.  Although  very 
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eoiinnoD  in  Great  Britam  throughont  ancient  times,  and  eren  among 
Ae  higher  dames  of  society — as,  for  instance,  King  Robert  the  Bmee, 
who  died  of  leprosy — the  disease  now  seldom  or  ever  attacks  any  indi* 
g«ttous  person  if  he  has  never  quitted  his  native  country ;  the  most 
recently  recorded  example  heing  one  Dr.  Webster  mentioned  during  a 
late  meeting  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  of  a  man 
whose  death  by  that  disease  occurred  in  1851  at  Gny^s  Hospital  When 
readers  remember  St.  James's  Palace  was  first  bnilt  as  a  leper-honse,  and 
that  there  existed  formerly  upwards  of  one  hundred  such  institutions  in 
England  and  Scotland — that  of  Sherburne,  near  Durham,  even  contain- 
ing sixty-five  inmates — whereas  leprosy  is  [rarely  seen  at  present,  better 
evidence  can  be  scarcely  adduced  to  demonstrate  the  improved  physical 
state  of  the  general  population. 

Among  the  numerous  religious  establishments  of  Granada,  though 
many  are  now  tenantless,  or  appropriated  to  secular  purposes,  the  Car- 
thusian convent,  a  little  way  into  the  country,  ought  to  be  visited.  From 
the  chapel-terrace  a  splendid  view  of  the  Vega  and  gorge  of  Muelin  may 
be  obtained,  showing  that  holy  friars,  whatever  might  have  been  their 
designation,  always  had  an  eye  to  beautiful  situations  and  physical  com- 
forts. There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  architecture  of  this  extensive 
building,  excepting  the  gorgeous  ornaments  and  expensive  materials  em- 
ployed in  constructing  the  chapel.  The  great  door  leading  from  the 
convent  into  this  sanctum  is  made  of  tortoiseshell,  ivory,  and  cedar* 
wood,  all  being  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  chapel  itself  is  richly  gilded, 
having  many  finely-carved  stalls  for  the  monks,  while  the  presses  for 
containing  their  clerical  dresses,  both  in  material  and  workmanship,  were 
magnificent.  Splendour  and  luxury  forming  the  chief  characteristics  in 
this  appendage  to  the  habitation  of  parties  who  may  have  called  them- 
sdves  poor  soldiers  of  Christ,  but  became,  in  reality,  luxurious  drones, 
often  doing  nothing.  The  corridor  ought  especially  to  be  examined  by 
every  Englishman  who  may  visit  its  precincts,  as  he  will  then  learn  some 
alleged  facts  in  the  history  of  his  own  country,  respecting  which  he  was 
doubtlessly,  till  then,  who41y  ignorant. 

On  the  walls  of  this  enclosure  there  is  a  series  of  fresco-looking 
paintings,  which  pretend  to  represent  the  cruelties  suffered  by  Carthusians 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  V III.  in  England.  For  instance,  in  one  of 
these  representations  a  friar  has  a  spear  dirust  through  his  body.  In  an- 
other a  man  is  felling  a  Carthusian  with  an  axe.  In  a  third,  angels  are 
rescuing  several  holy  martyrs  from  their  tormentors.  One  represents 
four  monks  dragged  to  execution,  while  three  are  hanging  firom  a  gibbet. 
Besides  other  representations  which  may  be  here  observed,  eadi  equally 
absurd.  They  are,  however,  curious,  and  indicate  with  what  kind  of 
legends  the  followers  of  St.  Bruno  attempted  to  delude,  if  not  themselves, 
at  least  others,  whose  minds  they  wished  to  enslave  through  false  state- 
ments and  superstition.  The  sanctuary  also  should  not  be  forgotten,  as 
here  no  expense  seems  to  have  been  spared.  Such  a  splendid  collection 
of  beautiful  marble  ornaments  on  every  part  is  quite  extraordinary,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  seen  elsewhere.  The  cabinets  of  cedar-wood,  mother- 
ef-pearl,  tortoisesMl,  and  other  valuables,  are  really  superb.  Indeed,  ia 
Be  other  part  of  Europe,  unless  at  the  Carthusian  church  near  Pavia,  in 
Lombardy,  has  the  wnter  ever  noticed  anything  at  dl  analogous  to  this 
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Koarent  of  Ae  same  oider  of  firian  ntrnt  Gnmada.  Bat  dnir  glory  has 
departed*  The  ifMe  ^oek — abovt  one  knodred  asid  twenty — having 
been  expelled  from  this  oft  well-stocked  fold»  when  all  reHgioiu  ordeci 
•were  8a|^ret0ed  in  Spain.  Solitude  and  desolation  now  reign  etary  wh^ie. 
Tbe  garden  lies  waste;  the  refectoiy,  dormitories,  and  every  other  appnr- 
toianoe  are  no  longer  occupied.  While  the  ample  store-roonis,  which 
fctmerly  contained  abundant  provisions,  being  now  empty,  a  colony  of 
mice  would  likely  starve  in  places  which,  daring  olden  times,  overflowed 
with  abundance.  Bat  matters  are  now  entirely  changed  in  reference  to 
laxy  monks,  as  they  have  been  all  turned  adrift,  with  the  option  of  either 
becoming  useful  citizens  at  home,  or  of  expatriating  themselves  to  lands 
jnore  congenial  in  their  estimation. 

Another  convent  also  merits  inspection,  which  has  been  recently  oon- 
verted  to  a  more  mundane  purpose — viz.  that  of  St.  Jeronimo.  It  is  now 
-a  cavalry  barrack,  where  war-horses  frequently  caper  over  the  handsome 
«ourt  that  was  formerly  a  promenade  for  spiritual  soldiers  of  the  Church 
-■uiitant  Besides  tite  chief  patio  with  circular  arches,  marble  pillars,  and 
(srothic  balustrades — well  woarth  seeing — this  building  also  contains  several 
"objects  of  interest ;  among  which  the  sepulchre  of  the  mat  captain  de- 
aerves  special  notice.  The  tomb  fomeHy  contained  the  bones  of  that 
greatest  of  Spanish  generals ;  but  p(^ular  favour  being  sometimes  fidde, 
the  mob,  which  broke  into  this  convent  at  its  suppression  in  18^,  not 
only  destroyed  everything,  but  even  scattered  the  warrior  hero's  mortal 
remains,  and  those  of  his  wife,  to  the  winds ;  while  the  French,  during 
-die  Peninsular  war,  carried  off  Gonsalvo's  sword,  pulled  down  h» 
hanners,  and  so  completed  the  ruin  of  this  celebrated  monument.  Another 
^xmvent,  that  of  St  Domingo,  has  a  fine  colonnade  in  the  court,  and  now 
^forms  the  museum  of  Granada.  It  contains  a  number  of  pictures,  bat 
none  of  any  great  value.  However,  the  place  should  be  visited,  if  only  to 
JMhnire  the  figures  of  sunts  and  apostles  carved  on  its  chapel  stalls,  which 
SDe  very  good,  and  of  a  superior  description  as  works  of  manual  aitis^ 
labour.  Several  other  ecclesiasticsd  remains,  as  also  Moslem  antiquilMS, 
deserve  record ;  but  to  do  so  would  require  more  time  and  space  than 
aore  now  at  command,  consequently  they  must  be  omitted;  remarkina^ 
Bevertlieless,  that  no  locality  throughout  Spain  is  so  interesting  as  this 
meient  Moorish  capital,  or  so  well  deserves  being  inspected  by  foreigners, 
irho  always  feel  fiar  more  pleased  with  what  they  there  see,  than  even  ^ 
Batives  themselves.  In  the  present  critic's  opinion,  G^ranada,  and  espe- 
cially its  Alhambra,  constitutes  the  tight  of  the  entire  Peninsula. 

Although  all  the  noonasteries  in  Spain,  which  formerly  formed  the 
**  habitat"  of  the  now  extinct  genus  "  monk,"  are  now  empty,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  English  readers  if  informed  that,  in  many  Peninsula  cities, 
tbe  institutions  for  such  inmates  were  numerous.  For  example,  Malaga 
had  15  convents  for  men  only;  Barcelona  19,  in  whidi  1212  monks  act 
one  time  resided ;  Ecija,  20;  Valencia,  24;  Toledo,  88;  Salamanca,  39, 
where  historians  also  counted  eleven  thoitmnd  tirgins;  Granada,  40; 
Cordoba,  44;  Madrid,  66;  and  lastly,  Sevilla,  which  contained  not  less 
than  84  before  their  suppression;  nie  most  magpaificent  in  the  latter 
fitj  behig  the  Frateiscan.  This  superb  oonvent  had  fifteen  cbisters, 
«ad  apartments  for  two  hundred  resident  nK>nks;  many  of  these  bimg 
both  elegant  and  spacious.     Like  the  Cartuja  at  Granada,  all  convents 
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mre  now  without  clerical  occupants;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  many 
of  the  useless  residents  of  these  palaces  were  connected  with  some  of  tl&e 
first  families  in  the  country,  turning  out  the  drones  from  such  hiyes 
of  idleness  was  a  great  triumph,  and  has  prored  highly  beneficial  in  its 
consequences.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  it  is  said  eight  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-two  monasteries  existea  throughout  Spain,  whose 
inmates  were  all  condemned  to  celibacy ;  some  haring  large  rerennes, 
as,  for  instance,  that  of  San  Lorenzo  at  the  EscuriaL  That  receptacle  of 
idleness  usually  contained  one  hundred  and  sixty  friars,  and  had  an  annual 
income  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  pounds,  arismg  partly  from  lands,  and 
partly  from  immense  flocks  of  Merino  sheep  which  they  possessed.  The 
frtttemity,  therefore,  besides  their  other  functions,  being  g^at  grazieTS, 
were  hence,  in  more  ways  than  one,  extensive  wool-gatherers,  as  also 
fleecers  of  the  community. 

Analogous  to  most  Spanish  cities,  Granada  possesses  its  public  prome- 
nades, in  which  the  SUte  of  society  are  accustomed  "  tomar  el  fresco" — to 
breathe  the  fresh  air — ^towards  night^l.  The  Alameda  has  many  umbra* 
geous  trees,  which  keep  the  foot  and  carriage-way  under  a  deep  shade; 
but  it  is  little  frequented,  the  Carrera  de  Xenil  being  the  favourite  ren- 
dezvous. On  Sunday  evening,  about  sunset,  this  place  was  crowded  with 
well-dressed  ladies  in  veils,  carrying  fans,  attired  as  if  going  to  a  paityy 
and  enjoying  the  delightfiil  evening  breeze,  or  conversation,  as  if  they 
were  at  a  tertulia.  The  scene  looked  gay ;  and  as  several  carriages,  then 
<K>ntaining  fieishionable-looking  persons,  and  drawn  by  mules,  were  also 
present,  ^e  spectacle  became  pleasing ;  while  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tain— still  capped  with  snow — being  seen  in  the  distance,  at  the  same 
time  that  numerous  fountains  scattered  theur  cool  refreshing  waters 
around,  this  promenade  appeared,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  the 
Hambla  at  Barcelona.  Close  by  is  a  church,  which  was  then  open.  Here 
it  seemed  odd  for  female  visitants  to  leave  the  Carrera  and  enter  within, 
to  say  their  evening  prayers ;  as  if  they  had  not  been  so  gaily  engaged 
only  a  few  minutes  previously.  Some  remained  only  a  short  time,  but 
others  much  longer;  while  several  even  made  their  devotions  rather 
a  serious  affair,  seeing  that  immediately  the  church  threshold  was  passed, 
down  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  then  slowly  crawled  along  one  side  of 
the  centre  aisle,  till  they  got  opposite  the  high  altar.  There,  prayers 
were  muttered,  a  string  of  beads  counted,  and  having  devoutly  crossed 
themselves,  they  now  returned— but  still  crawling — by  the  opposite  side 
towards  the  door ;  where,  having  dipped  their  fingers  in  holy  water,  and 
again  crossed  themselves,  they  returned  to  the  promenade.  This  seemed  a 
singular  exhibition,  althougn  common  in  Spain;  and  as  silence,  with 
almost  total  darkness,  from  the  want  of  candles,  characterised  the  whole 
assemblage,  it  became  very  curious  to  see  numerous  black  kneeling  female 
figures  sailing  along  the  hard  dirty  stones  in  a  line,  like  boats  on  a  smooth 
lake.  The  effect  thereby  producea  was  ludicrous,  and  very  different  from 
solemn ;  at  least  in  an  Englishman's  estimation.  WhUe  to  many  fair 
votaries,  thus  using  their  bare  knees  instead  of  leather-shod  feet,  un- 
pleasant consequences  must  have  ensued,  especially  as  the  male  part  of 
the  congregation  frequently  spat  without  ceremony ;  and  Spanish  saliva 
bemg  always  tainted  with  tobacco,  the  custom  is  more  offensive.    There- 
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fore  soap,  water,  and  a  towel,  mast  haye  been  in  requisition  soon  after* 
wards. 

No  Spanish  town  of  eren  pronncial  importance  being  complete  without 
possessing  a  theatre  and  pkza  de  toros,  of  coarse  Granada  has  both  these 
appendages  to  amose  its  idle  popuhition.  However,  at  the  season  when 
these  sketches  were  written,  as  neither  of  the  above-named  places  of 
amasement  was  open,  thej  need  not  be  farther  mentioned.  The  Cock- 
pit Circus  was  likewise  closed,  although  it  constitutes,  next  to  buU-bait- 
ing,  a  favouiite  resort  for  Granadino  majos,  both  in  high  and  low  degree. 
But  had  it  been  otherwise,  certainly  that  barbarous  pastime,  of  looking  at 
two  courageous  animals  lacerating  each  other  to  death,  would  never  have 
been  witnessed  by  the  writer  on  any  consideration.  Such  horrid  sport 
exhibits  nothing  national  like  bull-fighting ;  and  as  the  latter  can  be  only 
seen  in  the  Peninsula,  curious  foreigners  in  search  of  originality  may 
therefore  be  excused  should  they  for  once  in  their  lives  visit  a  plaza  de 
toros.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  let  them  always  eschew  *<alecto- 
romachy." 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  interesting  objects  worthy  of  examina- 
tion at  Granada,  besides  the  many  hbtorical  associations  merewith  con- 
nected, after  all  novelty  has  ceased,  even  this  curious  city  then  begins  to 
seem  dull,  and  leads  the  stranger  to  think  of  his  departure.  Some  may 
make  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  with  much  advantage,  while  those 
who  like  tiie  fatigue  of  ascending  mountains  can  clhnb  to  the  summit  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  present  traveller  being  quite  satisfied  with  view- 
ing that  stupendous  snowy  height  from  the  public  promenade,  then  felt  no 
inclination  for  such  an  undertaking,  any  more  thm  what  he  experienced 
when  admiring  either  Mont  Blanc  or  Monte  Rosa  at  a  distance,  during  a 
holiday  tour  made  some  years  ago  in  Switzerland.  All  hiffh  mountains 
form  very  fine  adjuncts  to  any  landscape;  and  although  the  Sierra 
Nevada  is  far  under  either  of  the  former  in  altitude,  that  fact  did  not 
induce  him  to  attempt  such  feats,  however  beautiful  it  appeared  in  the 
cloudless  horizon.  Being  so  near,  a  piercing  wind  sometimes  blows  down 
towards  Granada,  whereby  the  summer  heat  becomes  moderated.  This 
occurred  on  one  of  the  evenings  passed  by  the  writer  on  the  Carrera  de 
Xenil,  when  the  air  actually  felt  chilly,  even  while  a  burning  sun  shone 
in  the  western  hemisphere.  During  winter  the  entire  Sierra  is  often 
covered  with  snow.  Then  the  weather  becomes  exceedingly  ungenial,  and 
hence  injurious  to  health;  while  in  spring,  from  the  snow  melting  rapidly, 
serious  inundations  take  place,  which  cause  much  injury.  Whereas,  the 
reverse  follows  during  summer,  as  indicated  by  the  late  dry  condition  of 
the  Xenil  and  Darro  rivers,  litUe  rain  having  fallen  for  several  months. 
From  these  and  other  local  influences,  Granada  cannot  be  deemed  a 
health-restoring  country  for  invalids,  although  the  spring  climate  is  re- 
ported as  often  pleasant.  Further,  the  winters  are  ftequently  cold,  while 
summer  proves  very  hot,  unless  when  Sierra  Nevada  blasts  reduce  the 
atmospheric  temperature. 
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EASTERN  ATRICA. 
French  Intriguefl— PigmiM  aad  Soow-liousfeaiiia.* 

The  manifest  design  of  France  to  found  in  Africa  an  empire  to  riYal, 
if  not  eclipse,  British  India,  of  which  empire  Algeria^  oosmeeted  by  Tim- 
buktu and  the  Niger  with  Senegal,  is  to  be  the  western  portion,  destined 
with  the  progress  of  time  to  absorb  the  whole  patrimony  of  the  Moon ; 
Egypt,  of  whose  abasement  the  ooeopation  of  the  isthmus  by  a  party  of 
aiioaed  ourriers  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  ominous  forerunner,  to  be  the 
north-eastern ;  Zula  or  Adule,  and  the  islands  of  Annesley  Bfty — th« 
ancient  Sinus  Adulitieus — and  the  finest  haren  in  the  Bed  Sea,  to  be, 
with  the  dominioQS  of  the  recreant  Ubie  of  Tigray  and  Theodore  of 
Abyssinia,  the  eastern;  Madagascar,  the  sonth-eastem ;  and  the  Niley 
connected  by  the  Chadda  or  Binue,  and  the  Bahr  al  Grazal  with  the 
Niger  and  with  the  Shari  and  Lake  Tshad,  completing,  as  it  does,  the 
circle  of  anticipated  conquest,  and  constituttng  Sudan  or  N^pitia  as  the 
centre  of  African  empire,  impart,  with  the  progress  of  reoent  discovery, 
more  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  <'  Lake  IMstriet,"  justly  so 
designated,  a  new  and  unforeseen  interest  to  African  e^qplocatioa  and  to 
African  topics. 

'*  The  mere  bct^**  as  BareBstetn  lemariv  in  his  introduction  to  the 
work  before  us,  **  of  the  isthmus  being  part  of  the  Turirish  Empire  or  of 
Egypt,  would  not  deter  France  from  oooopying  it ;  for  scruples  of  con- 
science are  not  allowed  by  that  nation  to  int^fere  with  political '  ideas.' 
Zula  has  been  chosen  as  the  second  station  on  the  route  to  Madagascar^ 
and  while  the  oeeapatioo  of  S«ei  may  at  will  furnish  a  pretext  for  seising 
upon  Egypt,  that  o£  Zula  may  open  Abyssinia  to  French  conquest  F<Hr- 
tunately  th«re  is  a  power  which  can  puft  a  veto  upon  those  plans  of  ag- 
grandisement in  north-eastern  Africa,  and  that  power  is  Great  Britain. 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Peiim  and  Aden  form  a  magnificent  line  of  military 
and  naval  stati<ms  on  the  route  to  India,  and  perfectly  command  it. 
Only  after  harinff  converted  the  last  three  into  Fiendi  strongholds,  and 
thus  striking  a  omsive  blow  at  the  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain, 
could  Fnmce  ever  hope  to  carry  out  her  designs.'* 

Massawah,  Massowa,  and  Mneeawah,  as  it  is  variously  spelt,  possibly 
from  Ma-Saba  (^  os"  or  ^  portus"  Saba),  constituted  in  former  time,  like 
Adule,  a  port  of  the  Sabasans  of  Meroe^  then  a  port  of  Abyssinia,  till  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Turks  in  the  seventeenth  century  with  the  neigh- 
bouring littoral,  and  has  remained  subject  to  them  ev«r  since.  The 
nayyibs,  substitute  or  lieutenant-govemors,  were  appointed  by  the  Pasha 
of  Jedda;  they  kept  the  littoral  in  subjection,  restricted  commerce  to 

*  Travels,  Researches,  and  Missionary  Labours,  during  an  Eighteen  Tears' 
Residence  in  Eastern  Africa,  &c  &a  By  the  Bev.  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Erapf.  With  an 
Appendix  and  a  Concise  Account  of  Geographical  Besearches  by  G.  G.  Baven- 
Btein,  F.R.G.S.    Trubner  and  Co. 

Travels  in  Eastern  Africa ;  with  the  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Mozambique. 
By  Lyons  M'Leod,  Esq.,  F.R.G.&,  &c  &c.,  Ute  H.B.M.  Consul  at  Mozambique. 
Two  Vols.    Hurst  and  Blackett 
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Massawaih,  sabjiigated  Ait  merely  bacavue  it  dared  to  become  commer- 
cial, and  eyentoallj  riTalled  in  their  power  on  the  mainkmd  that  (^  tJie 
pashas  of  Massawfui.  The  claim  of  Turkey,  Ravenstein  justly  remarks^ 
to  such  portions  of  the  west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  as  extend  between  Mas- 
aawah  and  Ait,  however  slight  her  authority,  appears  to  us  to  be  clearly 
established,  by  the  mere  fact  of  her  nominating  the  nayyibe,  and  this  m 
a  period  of  nearly  three  hundred  years.  Abyssinia  still  prefers  a  claim 
to  these  territories,  but  has  never  been  able  to  expel  the  Turks ;  and  we 
have  only  lately  had  occasion  to  give  an  account  of  a  campaign  under- 
taken in  1848  by  Ubie,  or  Oubie,  as  the  French  call  him,  the  rebel  rulmr 
<^  Tigray,  who  sent  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  against  Arkiko 
and  Adule,  and  was  compelled  to  retire,  alE^r  having  burned  a  few  villages 
and  made  a  raid  upon  some  cattle.  Yet  it  is  this  regent  in  rebellion 
against  his  sovereign  Theodore,  whose  people  have  recently  slain  the 
[British  consul  of  Massawah — Mr.  Plowden^-on  his  way  from  (xondar 
— Theodore's  capital — to  the  coast,  who  has  handed  over  Adule,  Aor 
nesley  Bay,  Valentia,  and  other  islands  to  the  French ;  countries  over 
which  he  has  never  had  even  the  most  temporary  control,  which,  if  he 
had,  would  b^ng  to  his  sovereign  to  ^ve  away,  and  not  to  him  as  ruler 
cf  Tigray,  and  which  will  iuevitably  be  claimed  by  Turkey  as  the  pot- 
aesuon  of  three  centmnes. 

The  endeavours  of  France  to  gain  a  footing  upon  the  Red  Sea  may  be 
traced  back  for  a  number  of  years.  M.  Combes,  who  in  1835  visited 
Adowa,  purchased  from  Ubie  the  port  of  Ait  for  300/.,  obviously  fer  the 
purpose  of  attracting  to  it  the  commerce  of  Abyssinia,  then,  as  now,  car- 
ried on  through  Massawah,  and  which  place,  as  wdl  as  Zula  or  Adule, 
bttng  the  sole  maritime  ov^t  to  the  kingdom,  and  formeriy  part  of  its 
territory,  might  undoubtedly  be  allowed  to  her,  were  she  in  a  pontion  to 
establish  her  chums.  A  French  vessel  sent  to  Ait  by  a  Bordeaux  house 
jvas  not,  however,  able  to  open  commercial  intercourse;  they  neither 
found  purchasers  for  tiieir  ill-assorted  wares,  nor  the  expected  caravans 
with  ivory  and  gold-dust. 

For  a  long  time  afterwards  Frendi  interests  in  Abyssinia  were  entrusted 
to  the  Romish  DnssioBaries,  and  to  a  consul,  whom  M.  Vayssieres  (Souve- 
nirs d'un  Voyage  en  Abyssinie,  vol.  i.  p.  57)  curiously  enough  designates 
by  the  initials  M.  D.,  isA  to  whom  the  nayyib  ceded  a  small  plot  of 
ground  at  MokoQo  (Mokulln  of  Ravenstein),  about  three  miles  north- 
east of  the  island  on  which  Massawah  is  built.  The  missionaries  erected 
a  chapel  there  in  1848,  and  they  also  extended  their  operations  to  a 
Christian  tribe  of  the  Shohos,  dwelling  above  Adule. 

When  a  prospect  of  a  stidile  government  was  at  hand,  owing  to  the 
firmness  of  the  existing  sovereign  of  Abyssinia,  France,  according  to 
Ravenstein,  seeing  in  this  most  probably  the  downfal  of  her  own  schemes, 
sowed  dissension  by  rendering  ner  support  to  Ubie,  and  subsequently  to 
Teh,  the  opponents  of  Kaasai  or  Theodore,  in  Tigray.  At  the  close  of 
1857  the  Frendi  consul,  accompanied  by  a  priest,  travelled  to  Adowa, 
for  ihe  purpose  of  inducing  Teh  to  occupy  the  coast.  The  result  of  this 
journey  was  probably  the  so-called  cession  of  Zula.  This  cession  has, 
according  to  the  daily  papers,  been  since  ratified  to  another  mission,  with 
the  important  addition  of  the  islands  of  '*  Issee  and  Onda,**  and  all  An- 
nesley  Bay ;  but  whether  this  cession  has  been  granted  by  BLassai|  who 
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was  mnointed  Tadnu  (Theodore)  Neg^  or  Emperor  of  the  Abyssinian 
Empire,  in  1855,  or  by  the  rebel  governor  of  Tigray,  we  are  not  pre- 
cisely informed. 

At  the  time  of  KrapPs  first  visit  to  Abyssinia,  he  proceeded  by  way  of 
Massawah  to  Adowa,  after  the  usual  interruptions  by  the  predatory 
Shohos,  who  intercept  the  road  between  the  two.  There  were  then  two 
other  Protestant  missionaries  at  Ubie's  capital,  Isenberg  and  Blumhardt ; 
bat  the  arrival  of  two  Frenchmen — the  well-known  brothers  D'Abbadie 
— accompanied  by  two  Roman  Catholic  priests,  entailed,  Rrapf  tells  us, 
their  expulsion.  Many  of  the  Bibles  which  the  worthy  missionary  had 
brought  with  him  were  destroyed  by  the  Abyssinian  priests,  undoubtedly 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

ELrapf  quitted  Adowa  in  March,  1838,  and  in  the  spring  of  1833 
started  with  Isenberg  for  Tajurra,  with  the  view  of  penetrating  to  the 
Christian  kingdom  of  Shoa,  whose  friendly  ruler,  Sahela  Selassie,  had 
formerly  sent  a  messenger  to  Isenberg,  inviting  him  to  visit  his  domi- 
nions. The  Sultan  of  Tajurra  affected  to  rule  over  all  the  Adal  or 
Danakil  tribes ;  but  his  sovereignty,  E^rapf  says,  was  at  the  best  of  a  mere 
nominal  kind.  After  four  weeks'  detention  at  this  place,  the  missionaries 
started  across  the  Adal  desert,  suffering  much  from  heat  and  want  of 
water,  crossed  the  river  Hawash,  were  detained  at  Dinomeli,  the  frontier 
river  of  Shoa,  and  ultimately  reached  the  mountain-perched  Ankober, 
the  capital,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  and  were  kindly  received  by  the  king.* 

While  in  Shoa,  Krapf  studied  the  Galla  language,  and  he  accompanied 
the  king  on  several  military  expeditions  against  the  tribes  in  the  south. 
Whilst  there,  a  M.  Rochet  arrived  from  France,  and  brought  with  him  a 
powder-mill  and  other  valuable  presents,  which  made  his  visit  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  king.  Krapf  relates  afterwards  of  this  ambassador,  in 
reference  to  the  Kutai  Gallas  : 

In  the  country  of  the  last-named  tribe,  M.  Rochet  and  I,  who  accompanied 
the  expedition,  made  inquiries  of  the  king  respecting  the  source  of  the  river 
Hawash,  asking  whether  ne  would  not  extend  the  expedition  to  that  point.  The 
kin^  answered  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  there  was  between  the  Galla  tribes  Sodo, 
Becno,  Woreb,  and  Mecha,  a  boggy  country,  in  which  the  river  takes  its  rise ; 
but  that  his  men  would  not,  on  that  occasion,  press  so  far  forward.  And,  indeed, 
on  the  very  same  day  the  king  gave  orders  for  a  retiun  to  An^lala  by  another 
route,  so  that  M.  Rochet  and  1  were  deprived  of  the  satisfaction  of  making  an 
important  discovery.  In  spite  of  this,  m  the  book  of  travels  which  he  after- 
wajrds  published,  M.  Rochet  asserted  that  he  had  seen  the  sources  of  the 
Hawash,  and  that  the  king  had  sent  an  escort  to  accompany  him  thither.  Both 
assertions  are  completely  false.  Alas !  such  unconscientious  statements  are  too 
common  on  the  part  oi  traveUers,  who  huddle  up  a  book,  and  obtain  honours 

*  Mr.  M*Leod,  in  his  Travels  in  Eastern  Africa,  so  valuable  in  a  commercial 
as  well  as  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  remarks  of  Zeyla  or  Zella,  which  is  on 
the  African  coast,  nearly  opposite  to  Aden,  that,  if  properly  encouraged  by  the 
British  government,  it  would  be  a  very  good  out-port,  as  the  descent  to  that  pkoe 
ih>m  the  interior  is  easier  than  to  Massoa  (Massawah),  and  it  is  the  best  outlet  of 
ancient  Ethiopia.  It  is  situated  opposite  Aden,  where  steam  communication 
would  place  its  productions  at  once  in  European  markets.  If  this  is  correct^ 
Zeyla  would  constitute  an  excellent  rival  to  the  French  port  of  Zula.  We  should 
have  imagined  Tajurra  to  be  preferable.  The  importance  of  Zola  as  a  naval 
station  would,  however,  be  best  counteracted  by  an  increased  influence  at  Mas- 
sawah, or  the  purchase  of  the  island  of  Dahalak. 
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and  emoliunents  at  the  expense  of  geographical  truth.  M.  Eochet  once  said  to 
me,  in  the  coarse  of  that  expedition,  "M.  Krapf,  we  mnst  assert  that  we  have 
seen  the  sources  of  the  Hawash."  When  I  replied  that  that  would  not  be  true, 
and  that  we  bad  not  seen  them,  he  rejoined,  with  a  smile,  "  Oh,  we  most  be 

The  GaDas,  Krapf  savs,  possess  regions  so  fruitfal,  so  rich  in  water  and 
pasturage,  and  suitable  both  for  tillage  and  for  cattle,  that  Europeans  can 
Bcarcelj  imagine  their  beauty.  The  climate,  too,  is  as  mild  and  healthy 
as  that  of  Itely  or  Greece.  "  Pity,"  he  exclaims,  "  that  those  beautiful 
countries  are  not  turned  to  better  account  V*  Whilst  Krapf  was  at  the 
court  of  Sahela  Selassie,  the  king,  passing  over  in  his  mind  that  the 
power  of  England  was  nearer  to  him  than  that  of  France,  as  represented 
by  M.  Rochet,  conceived  the  notion  of  sending  letters  and  presents  to 
tine  East  India  Company,  in  order  to  briug  about  friendly  relations  with 
them.  These  overtures,  with  customary  official  tardiness,  as  if  a  year 
was  nothing  in  history  or  in  a  man's  life,  were  reciprocated  by  the 
mission  of  Major  Harris,  afler  the  lapse  of  some  twelve  months  or  more, 
and  who,  we  are  told,  soon  discovered  that  there  were  not  in  Shoa  any 
in^rtant  articles  of  commerce,  and  that  there  could  not  be  a  profitable 
trade  between  it  and  Aden.     The  envoy,  Krapf  adds. 

Openly  avowed  to  me  his  conviction  of  all  this,  and  that  he  should  now  look 
to  his  own  interests,  as  little  was  to  be  gained  for  his  government.  And,  in 
truth,  the  envoy  acted  in  this  spirit,  endeavouring  to  gain  the  best  possible 
acquaintance  with  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  in  order  afterwards  to  be 
able  to  write  a  voluminous  book  on  both.  I  myself  was  entreated  by  him  to 
communicate  every  notice  which  my  experience  and  knowledge  could  famish, 
and  willingly  gratified  this  desire,  and  Major  Harris  interwove  these  communi- 
cations into  the  text  of  his  well-known  work  of  three  volumes,  '*  The  Highlands 
of  iEthiopia." 

There  is  a  latent  spirit  of  detraction  in  this  which  is  unworthy  of  a 
reverend  missionary,  and  comes  with  still  less  grace  from  one  who  has 
been  denounced  by  Cooley  as  a  moonstruck,  sad  driveller,  and  both  he 
and  his  brother  Rebmann  as  unworthy  of  credit,  as  far  as  the  East  African 
snow-mountains  are  concerned.  Krapf,  it  is  to  be  observed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  absence  of  important  articles  of  commerce  in  Shoa,  and  the  diffi- 
culties attending  transit  through  the  sandy  Adal  country,  is  much  in  favour 
of  the  connexion  of  that  country  with  a  Christian  country,  the  more  par^ 
ticularly  as  such  a  connexion  would  be  calculated  to  exercise  a  wholesome 
influence,  which,  from  thence,  would  be  extended  to  the  north  to  tho 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  the  unknown  countries  to  the  south.  <<  Had' 
Sahela  Selassie,"  he  says,  **  rightly  understood  and  employed  the  oppor-^ 
tnnity  which  was  afforded  him  of  establishing  a  connexion  with  England,. 
he  might  have  become  sovereign  not  only  of  Abyssinia,  but  of  the  whole 
of  inner  Africa."  The  fact  is,  that  England  lost  just  as  great  an  oppor- 
tunity by  the  incompetency  of  an  envoy  on  this  occasion  as  did  the  King 
of  Shoa,  an  incompetency  on  our  part  of  which  the  French  have  not  been 
slow  to  take  advantage.  A  fragment  of  comfort  remains  in  the  fact,  that 
the  connexion  had  the  effect  of  making  the  neighbouring  regions  better 
known  to  geogpraphers,  and  this  knowledge  will  bear  fruit  in  the  future, 
when  Shoa  shall  have  a  wiser  ruler  than  Sahela  Selassie,  and  England  a 
more  enlightened  and  enterprising  envoy  than  Major  Harris. 
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Before  quitting  Shoa  with  the  Mrerend  timveUar,  we  mav  obterre  dMyt 
be  obtained  inlbinnatkm  while  Aere  of  die  existence,  in  the  vaet  nnesB- 
plored  regions  to  the  south,  of  scattered  rernnants  of  Christians  severed 
by  the  Galks  from  Abyssinia;  of  mountains  corered  with  snow  at  die 
sources  of  the  Omo,  a  tributary  to  the  Gojob ;  and,  above  all,  of  the  ex* 
istenoe  of  *  mee  of  pigmies  called  Ddcos,  whom  he  identifies  with  the 
pigmies  of  Herodotus!  These  Dokos  were  desoribed  as  duelling  in  a 
Tery  sultry  and  huBiU  wooded  country  south  of  Susa  and  KmS^  to  be 
only  four  feet  high|  to  have  a  dark  oomplexioni  thick,  protruding  lips^ 
flat  noses,  and  small  eyes,  bat  the  hair  not  to  be  woolly.  They  livie  ia  a 
oompletely  savage  state,  like  beasts,  going  quite  naked,  having  no  houses^ 
and  elimbtflg  trees.  They  are  foriher  said  to  live  on  serpents,  ants^  and 
mioe,  and  to  allow  the  naik  to  grow  like  the  takms  of  vultures,  to  be 
used  in  digging  for  ants,  and  in  tearing  to  pieces  the  serpents,  which 
they  devour  raw,  for  they  are  unaoquainted  with  fire.  These  poor  people 
are  said  to  be  canght  by  the  slave-hunters  holding  up  dothss  of  bright 
coloiirs !  It  would  certainly  appear  that  these  Ascriptions  applied  to 
some  race  of  laige  suni«^  not  differing  much  in  habits  from  the  chim* 
panaee,  or  black  troglodytes,  and  the  uran-utan,  or  pitheons,  and  ap- 
proaching still  nearer  those  of  the  satyr  of  the  desert  {Mactiem  Am* 
%tetM)~  (Isaiah  xiii.  21) — and  which  may  have  given  origin  to  the  tra- 
dition of  African  pigmies,  just  as  the  existence  of  the  fforilla,  anoAer 
large  species  of  ape,  now  being  sought  for  by  M.  du  Chadlu  in  Western 
A^a,  appears  to  have  ^ven  origin  to  the  tradition  of  the  existence  of 
races  of  men  with  caudal  a^iendages  in  the  same  great  continent.  The 
£Mst  is,  that  all  the  information  ooUected  by  the  credulous  missionary 
applies  precisely  to  what  is  known  of  the  habits  of  the  larger  apes,  ex- 
cepting that  he  gives  to  them  the  power  of  speech,  says  that  th^  pray 
with  the  head  on  the  ground  and  the  feet  supported  against  a  tree,  and 
are  made  slaves  of ;  nay,  he  even  adds,  that  in  Bamva  a  slave  was  shown 
to  him  who  accorded  completely  with  the  description  given  of  this  pigmy 
race  of  the  interior  I 

la  1842,  Krapf  ouitted  his  mission  in  Ankober  from  a  variety  of 
reasons,  one  of  whick  was  a  projected  marriage  at  Cairo  with  Bosine 
Dietrich,  a  maiden  lady  of  Basle,  who  bad  been  betrothed  to  missionary 
Kuhnlein,  «nce  deceased,  and  he^prooeeded  by  way  of  the  WoUo  country 
to  Massawah,  an  interesthig  journey  not  performed  without  many  tribula- 
tions, and  some  actual  su£Fering  from  robbery  and  detention  by  a 
treadierous  chief  of  the  name  of  Adara  Bille,  smce  punished  by  long 
Theodore  for  his  rapadty.  After  his  marriage,  Krapf  returned  with  his 
vrife  and  colleagues,  Is^beig  and  Arnold,  to  Aden  in  the  aatwna  of 
1842,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Tajurra,  but  they  found  Abyssinia  closed 
to  them,  Krapf  says  by  the  influence  of  M.  Bochet,  and  they  met  with  no 
bettor  success  in  attempting  to  penetrate  by  way  of  Massawah. 

At  length,  after  many  trials,  Krapf  set  sail  with  his  wife  for  Zanaibar 
in  November,  1843,  arrived  there  in  January,  1844,  and  after  sundry 
excursi(hi8  in  the  interior,  the  sad  loss  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  aa 
assiduous  study  of  the  native  language,  and  the  arrival  of  Bebmaan, 
Babbai  Mpia  was  selected  as  the  station  for  their  united  missionary 
labours.  This  was  in  the  country  of  the  Wakamba  and  Wamka,  t^ 
names  of  which  are,  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  genius  of  the  aatifo  hn^uagft; 
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fllttnged into  Ubnbft,  mt  UlcMDbafii  amA  Unika,  vhaa  fpealdo^of  die 
oonntiy  o£  eaek,  and  Mkamba  wid  Mniks  wkea  speakiag  <2r  an  wdhifiMi 
o€  the  tribe.  TIm  first  exeankms  in  tlie  interior  were  made  hy  fiebnaan, 
i^xm  which  occasions  that  enterprising  missionary  first  didcorered  the 
snow-clad  moantain  of  Kilimanjaro.  The  accounts  of  Rebmann's  jomoejs 
are  hence  appropriately  made  to  precede  those  of  Krapf.  He  speaks  on 
the  11  th  of  May  of  tL^  wtole  coontry  round  between  Teita  and  Jagga  as 
baring  a  sublime  character,  and  to  the  west,  he  adds,  was  ^'the  loffy 
Mount  Kilimanjaro  with  its  peipetual  snew."  Then,  again,  on  the  Idth, 
he  says,  "  When  I  r^sed  my  eyes  I  beheld,  apparently  only  a  few  lea^^s 
distant,  but  in  reality  from  one  to  two  days^  jeurney,  KiKman^Oi 
oovered  with  perpetual  snow  and  ice.''  And  on  the  25tk,  hairing  ascended 
a  mountun  about  two  thousand  feet  high,  from  whence  he  enjoyed  a 
magnificent  prospect,  he  added,  *'  To-day  Kilimanjaro  was  veiled  in  cloudy 
otherwise  I  might  have  seen  it  invested  with  the  silver  crown,  by  which 
it  seems  to  claim  the  title  of  king  of  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Africa." 
Cooley  argues  that  Mr.  Rebmann  was  short-sighted  as  well  as  fanoifnl, 
and  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  his  statements ;  but  is  it  likely  that 
be  would  thus  have  dwelt  so  repeatedly  in  his  journal  upon  this  huge  and 
loffy  snow-mountun  if  it  had  really  had  no  existence  ?*  Further  evidence 
was  obtuned  oa  a  second  journey. 

Doling  the  retnm  jouA^  (Bebmannielates),  which  was  perfonned  in  the  kot 
aeasoB,  when  the  xaoimtains  are  not  enveloped  in  clouds  as  in  the  rainy  season, 
I  was  able  for  the  first  time  to  see  distinctly  the  bfty  smnmits  of  the  moontains 
of  Ja^ga  and  the  outline  of  their  connexion  and  separation.  There  ace  two 
principal  summits  placed  upon  a  basis  some  ten  leagues  long  and  as  many  broad, 
so  that  the  spaee  between  them  forms,  as  it  were,  a  saddle,  which  extends  three 
or  four  leases  from  east  to  west.  The  eastern  summit  is  lower,  and  pointed, 
whilst  the  western  and  higher  one  presents  a  fine  oown,  which,  even  in  the  bat 
flfiasen,  when  its  mestem  and  lowlier  neighbour  can  no  longer  support  its  snowy 
aroo^  remains  covered  by  a  mass  of  snow.  The  snow  of  Kuimanjaro  is  not  only 
the  perpetual  source  of  the  many  rivers  (twenty  at  least)  which  proceed  from  it 
but  even  in  the  hot  season — and,  indeed,  then  more  particularly — it  is  a  oontinuid 
source  of  rain,  as  may  be  daily  observed,  and  as  I  have  alreadv  descried  in 
aHudbg  to  the  use  made  of  the  phenomenon  by  the  sorcerers.  The  Saahili  of 
t^e  coast  call  t^  snow-moimtainKiliintiiijaro, ''  moantain  of  greatness ;"  it  mn 
also  mean  '' movKtain  of  caravans*  (Kilima,  raouitain;  Jaro,  caravans),  a  laa^r 
mark  for  the  caravans  seen  everywhere  from  afar;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Jagga 
call  it  Kibo,  snow.  On  my  irst  journey  my  jgnide  had  misinformed  me  wheahe 
said  that  the  people  of  Jagga  had  no  worn  for  anow;  but  when  I  asked  the 
natives  of  Jagga  themselves,  their  various  statement*--for  example,  that  the 
Kibo  when  put  into  the  fire  turns  into  water — convinced  me  that  they  not  only 
knew  it  as  "Kibo,* but  knew  no  less  well  its  nature  and  properties.  They 
assented,  too,  when  I  told  them  that  1^  river  flowing  hard  by  had  its  source  in 
Kibo.  I  showed  the  Suahili  that  the  white  covering  could  not  be  silver,  as  they 
could  see  with  their  own  eyes  that  on  the  one  mountain  it  appeared  and  disap- 
peared with  the  seasons,  while  on  the  other  it  increased  ana  decreased,  which 

*  In  the  map  attached  to  Mr.  M*Leod*8  Travels  in  Eastern  Africa,  another  snow- 
noimtain  is  mart»d  as  eastward  of  Kenia  and  Kilinat^jaro^  called  Doengo  Engai ; 
Imt  we  do  not  know  on  what  anthoritj.  Still  this  is  oorroborative  of  the  coMtenoe 
«Ca  group  of  moudtaine,  some  of  whidi  eicoeed  in  elevation  the  limits  of  perpetual 
«iew  in  eastern  intertropical  AfKoa.  It  is  almost  needless  to  renuuic  that  this 
group  is  more  likely  to  represent  the  Mountains  of  the  Ifoonthan  the  little  gseiq» 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Taganyika,  so  designated  by  Captain  Speke. 
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oonld  not  be  the  case  if  it  were  silver.  I  pointed  also  to  the  many  rivers  which 
descend  from  the  mountain  as  a  testimony  of  the  fact  that  the  white  covering  is 
only  another  form  of  water.  Mj  guide  was  completelj  convinced,  and  said  tnat 
the  people  of  Jagga  woidd  not  buy  from  the  Soahili  the  armlets  of  lead  worn  by 
the  latter  as  ornaments,  if  they  had  in  their  territory  such  a  mass  of  silver.  This 
much  is  known,  moreover,  that  at  times  people  ascend  the  mountain,  and  descend 
again  in  safety,  if  they  but  choose  the  right  season,  of  which,  indeed,  they  are 
mostly  ignorant,  and  hence  many  have  perished  in  the  attempt. 

ELrapfs  first  journey  from  Rabba  Mpia  was  to  Usambara  to  the  south- 
west, where  he  was  well  received  by  the  king,  called  Kmeri.  He  observed 
on  this  journey  that  the  rhinoceros  frequented  places  covered  with 
euphorbia,  aloe,  and  acacia,  and  thus  rendered  impassable;  whilst  the 
elephant  preferred  more  marshy  ground,  where  there  is  plenty  of  tall 
grass,  and  forest  at  hand  into  which  he  can  retreat.  The  buffalo  chose 
still  more  open  ground,  where  he  can  have  tender  grass  for  provender  and 
thin  acacia  bushes  behind  which  he  can  conceal  himself.*  On  his  return, 
the  reverend  missionary  had  an  audience  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  who 
made  many  inquiries  concerning  Kilimanjaro.  Krapf  told  him  that  the 
white  crown  which  the  Suahili  took  to  be  silver  was  nothing  but  snow, 
and  that  the  evil  spirits  at  whom  they  were  terrified  were  merely  the  frost 
and  cold  consequent  on  the  great  height  of  the  mountain. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  second  journey,  Krapf  succeeded  in  penetrating 
into  Ukambani,  the  country  of  the  Wakamba  to  the  north-westward.  On 
this  occasion  he  adds  his  own  testimony  to  that  of  Rebmann's  as  to  the 
existence  of  snow  on  Mount  Kilimanjaro. 

«  November  10. — This  morning  we  had  a  beautiful  distant  view  of  the 
snow-mountain  Kilimanjaro  in  Jagga.  It  was  high  above  Endara  and 
Bura,  yet  even  at  this  distance  I  could  discern  that  its  white  crown  must 
be  snow.  All  the  arguments  which  Mr.  Cooley  has  adduced  against  the 
existence  of  such  a  snow-mountain,  and  against  the  accuracy  of  Reb- 
mann's  report,  dwindle  into  nothing  when  one  has  the  evidence  of  one's 
own  eyes  of  the  fact  before  one ;  so  that  they  are  scarcely  worth  re- 
futing." 

Krapf  was  hospitably  received  upon  this  occasion  by  Kivoi,  a  country 
chief  who  expressed  his  wish  that  the  governor  of  Mombaz  would  send 
boats  up  the  river  Dana,  always  navigable,  to  bring  away  hb  ivory  by 
water,  as  its  transport  by  land  was  very  difficult.  This  river  Dana  is  said 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Quilimaney,  or  Kilimansi,  and  to  have  its  sources 
in  the  '^  snow-mountains  of  Kenia,  or  Kegnia."  It  is  also  marked  on  the 
map  as  the  Maro,  or  Fokomoni.  Kivoi  also  informed  the  missionary  of 
the  existence  of  a  volcano  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  the  north-west  of  Kenia, 
the  fire  plains  of  which  are  dreaded  by  the  hunters  as  dangerous  ground. 

*  The  kingdom  of  Eimweri,  or  Usambara,  more  generallv  known,  Mr,  M^Leod 
remarks,  as  the  Pangany  district,  is  rich  in  produce,  which  may  be  increased  to 
supply  any  demand.  Tlie  sugar-cane  is  very  luxuriant  in  its  growth,  and  forests 
of  magnificent  timber  await  the  woodman's  axe,  with  the  Pangany  and  its  tribu- 
taries to  carry  it  to  the  ocean. 

Dr.  Krapf,  in  describing  one  of  these  forests,  writes:  **This  forest  is  wwth 
millions  of  money  for  its  fine,  long,  and  straight  timber,  being  as  useful  for  ship- 
building as  for  carpentering."  And  again:  **  We  descended  into  a  large  forest  of 
timber,  sufficient  for  centuries  to  come.  The  trees  are  big  and  straight,  from 
seventy  to  eighty  feet  in  height ** 
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Nothing  daunted  by  the  fSsitigues  and  privations  experienced  on  this 
journey,  die  worthy  misnonaiy  started  once  more  for  Ukambani^  and, 
less  fortunate  than  on  the  former  occasion,  he  was  exposed  to  the  assaults 
of  robbers  before  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  friendly  Tillages  of  KiroL 
The  chief  offered,  upon  this  occasion,  to  accompany  him  to  the  river 
Dana,  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  open  to  navigation ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  counted  without  his  host,  for  they  had  no  sooner  left  behind  them 
the  isolated  Mount  Kense,  which  rises  up  out  of  the  great  plain  leading 
to  the  Dana,  than  they  were  beset  by  hostile  tribes,  designated  as 
**  robbers."  ELivoi's  people  were  dispersed,  the  unfortunate  chief  himself 
slain,  and  the  doctor,  more  at  home  in  preachin?  than  fighting,  having 
fired  off  his  ramrod  in  his  hurry  and  con^sion,  thus  leaving  himself  de- 
fenceless, was  also  obliged  to  run.  The  dried-up  bed  of  a  brook,  some 
ten  feet  deep,  into  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  tumble,  protected  him, 
however,  from  the  enemy's  arrows ;  but  he  was  not  a  little  appalled  by 
meeting  two  huge  rhinoceroses  in  his  way.  Luckily,  like  most  other 
wild  beasts  if  not  interfered  with,  they  withdrew,  to  let  the  fiyiog  mis- 
sionary pass  by.  Pressed  by  thirst,  he  was,  however,  forced  to  retrace 
his  steps  towards  the  Dana,  whose  banks  he  happily  reached  in  safety,  at 
a  point  where  the  river  was  a  huodred  and  fifty  feet  in  width  and  six  or 
seven  deep.*  Revived  by  the  cool  and  pleasant  waters,  he  had,  however, 
to  await  till  night  before  he  could  begin  his  return  journey,  which  was  so 
much  impeded  by  thorns  and  tall  grass  that  his  strength  and  courage 
nearly  failed  him ;  but  remembering  Mungo  Park,  and  with  a  lively  £uth 
in  a  kind  Providence,  he  persevered,  and  reached  a  more  open  country. 
The  next  day,  his  sufferings  from  hunger  and  thirst  were  so  great  that 
he  tried  to  assuage  them  by  chewing  leaves,  roots,  and  elephant's  excre- 
ment for  relief,  and,  like  the  fabulous  pigmies,  he  even  devoured  ants ! 
Luckily,  the  chattering  of  monkeys  guided  him  to  water,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  quench  his  extreme  thirst;  and  soon  after  this,  meeting  with  a 
Wakamba  man  and  woman,  they  guided  him  to  the  village  of  Umama,  a 
relative  of  Kivoi's.  But  that  chief  having,  as  before  obs€»rved,  been  slain, 
with  many  of  his  men,  in  the  encounter  at  the  Dana,  the  missionary  was 
no  longer  looked  upon  with  favourable  eyes,  and  being  apprehensive  as  to 
their  intentions,  he  made  his  escape  at  midnight,  runnmg  grassy  plains 
by  night,  and  seeking  shelter  by  day  in  the  grass  and  bushes  of  the  hill- 
ades.  After  many  perils  and  much  suffering,  he  reached  Kivoi's  own 
village,  where,  strange  to  say,  he  was  not  ill-treated  by  the  brother  of 
the  chief,  or  even  by  the  late  chieftain's  wives.  Although  weak  from 
exposure,  fatigue,  and  privation,  Erapf  pressed  for  an  escort  to  Yata, 
which  was  at  length  granted  him,  and  thence  he  reached  the  coast  after 
a  journey,  the  narrative  of  which  equals  in  its  perils  and  hair-breadth 
escapes  the  interest  of  almost  any  that  have  preceded  it — at  all  events, 
where  the  duration  and  extent  of  the  journey  has  been  so  small,  and  yet 
capable  of  condensing  so  many  dangers  and  troubles  in  so  narrow  a  com- 

*  Mr.  M'Leod  justly  remarks  of  this  river,  that  a  small  steamer  placed  on  it 
would  soon  open  the  country  to  European  commerce;  and  from  the  source  of  the 
Dana  to  that  of  the  White  Kile  can  he  no  great  distance.  "By  the  Dana,  or 
Kilimansi,  is  assuredly  the  most  direct  route  for  settling  the  great  geographical 
question  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.'* 
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IM.    Tl»fiM^«idMdtoo€dM(Smlraii8«Kpt£tiMkitoUk^^ 
AN  gvr«B  M  fbllowf  bj  Dr.  Knq»f  r 

As  t!ie  route  to  TJkambam  is  an  extremely  ctaDgerous  one,  partly  on  acconnt 
of  the  GaBaS)  and  partly  and  cbiefty  on  acconnt  of  the  robbers  of  Eilim&- 
Kiboma,  and  as  the  gross  superstition,  a»},  stiH  more^  the  lawlessness  and 
iBarohy,  the  faithlessaeM^  capneioisncsDS,  and  greed  of  the  Wakamba  are  yert 
gregt,  a  permanemt  lesktence  among  them  mnat  be  a  veinr  nnsafe  and  doubtfol 
otterprise.  Further;  aa  the  distance  from  the  coast  to  lata  is  at  least  a  hna- 
dxed  and  ten  leagues,  and  thus  the  keeping- up  a  commmnication  with  Rabbai,  in 
the  absence  of  an  intermediate  station,  would  be  rather  difficult,  it  seems  thab 
an  intermediate  station  should  be  established  in  Kadiaro^  or  in  Ndara,  or  on 
Mount  Bvru,  before  a  Ukambani  mission  is  undertaken. 

This  mission,  so  lone  at  least  as  there  are  not  more  missionaries  in  ItabbaL 
owht  to  be  postponed,  but  not  given  up,  since  the  Wakamba  are  connected 
wim  Tcry  many  tribes  in  the  interior,  who  are  only  to  be  oome  at  thiou^ 
tlw  Ukambani  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  direct  route  from  Ukambani  to 
Uniameai,  as  I  had  formerly  thought  there  was»  but  Ukambani  opens  to  us  1^ 
route  to  many  other  tribes,  and,  it  seems  TO>obable,  precisely  to  those  which  in- 
habit the  regions  about  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 

It  will  be  observed  tba^  ia  the  narrative  of  the  twe  journeys  made  to 
Ukambani,  £i»pf  only  alhidea  incidentally  to  Keaia,  or  K^gnia,  aa  a 
«  9Qow-Diountain,"  and  as  the  source  of  toe  Dana;  but^  in  an  appendix, 
he  adds  largely  to  the  few  details  preyiously  given : 

Tht  second  snow-capped  mountmn  bears  various  names  among  the  native 
tribes.  The  Wacamba  call  it  Kioia  ja  Kegnia,  Mount  of  Whiteness  (Moai 
Blane),  Snow-white  Lebanon;  other  tribes,  Kirenia,  or  Ndnr  Kegnia;  the 
Wakuafi,  Orldoinio  eibor,  White  Moontain.  It  has  on^  been  seen  by  myself. 
Scarcely  had  I  arrived  at  Xitui,  on  the  26th  of  November,  1849,  in  company 
with  thie  chief  Kivoi,  when  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  to  Jag^r  wid  had  seen 
the  Kima  ja  Jeu,  Mount  of  Whiteness,  the  name  given  by  the  Wakamba  to  the 
Kilimanjaro,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Kegnia ;  and  also  stated  that  there 
was  a  still  greater  mountain  six  days*  journey  from  Kitui,  whioh  was  called 
Kima)a  Kegnia,  addb^,  tiiat  if  I  would  ascend  the  hiU  a  little  above  his  village, 
if  the  s^  were  dear,  I  diioakl  be  aUe  to  see  the  mountain.  As  the  rainy  seaaoa 
had  aheady  set  ia»  the  re^(m  about  the  Kegnia  was  enveloped  in  clouds,  and» 
ia  addition  to  this,  the  Kihmaniaro  is  usually  visible  only  about  ten  A.1L,  aa  the 
fiun's  progress  envelops  it  in  clouds  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  However,  it 
happened  that  on  leaving  Kitui,  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1849, 1  could  see  the 
Kcjgnia  most  distinctly,  and  observed  two  large  horns  or  pillars,  as  it  were, 
rising  over  an  enormous  mountain  to  the  north-west  of  the  Kflimanjaio,  covered 
with  a  white  substance. 

On  my  second  jouney  to  Ukambani,  in  1851,  Kivoi  repeated  his  statemoit 
laspecting  the  Kegnia  and  the  mountain  of  smdLe— volcano— which  he  said  was 
ia  the  vicinity  of  the  snow-c^ped  mountain.  This  time  I  did  not  see  Mount 
Kegnia,  owing  to  the  cloudy  sky  whach  lav  ecmtinuously  over  the  region  in  which 
I  had  formerly  observed  the  mountain ;  but  Kivors  statement  was  fullyborne 
out  by  the  people  from  Mbe  and  Nembu,  positively  stating  that  the  Kegnm 
was  SIX  dayr  journey  from  Kitui ;  that  his  tribe  was  near  the  White  Mountain ; 
that  he  had  often  l>een  at  the  foot  of  it>  but  had  not  ascended  it  to  any  mat 
idtikude  on  account  of  the  intense  cold  and  the  white  matter  whieh  rolled  down 
the  moantaia  with  a  gnat  noise ;  whioh  last  w<Nild  wem  to  indicate,  the 
•aisteace of  glaeiera*  The  peofike  from  Kikayn  confirmed  Umso  reports;  aad  a 
Mnft%  from  Babbai  abe^  who  had  been  at  Kikuyu,  mentioBed  to  me  a  iBoa»> 
tain  the  sfmmit  of  whidi  was  covered  with  a  substance  resemMiiig  white  iewr. 
^  From  personal  observation,  therefore,  which  confirmed  the  repeated  informal 
tion  of  the  natives  of  different  tribes,  I  became  firmly  convinced  of  the  existence 
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of  at  least  two  snow-c^ped  mountains ;  one  of  which,  Eegnia,  was  larger  than 
the  other,  the  Kilimanjaro ;  the  first  haying  peaks  at  its  summit,  while  the  second 
possesses  a  dome-like  shape,  and  is  atoaMTto  the  south-east  of  the  former. 

That  both  mountains  are  covered  with  percDnial  snow  is  proved  by  the  mul- 
titude of  riyers  rising  anudst  them.  Of  these  Mr.  Bebmann  has  counted  more 
than  twentj  flowing  from  the  heights  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro,  and  among  them 
two  considerable  ones,  the  Grona  and  the  Lumi,  forming  the  main  stroiois  of 
the  riyor  Znfa,  or  Pangani.  I  myself  passed  the  riyer  2^wo,  whidi  at  the 
driest  season  was  two  feet  and  a  lialf  aeep,  and  flows,  I  was  informed,  from 
the  Lake  Luaya,  the  northern  reoeptade  of  the  waters  which  descend  from  the 
SDOw^  Kilimanjaro.  In  like  manner  I  yisited  the  riyer  Dana  at  the  dry  season, 
ud  lound  it  six  or  seven  feet  deep.  Its  main  source  was  reported  to  have  ita 
rise  from  a  iyani,  or  lake,  which  was  the  receptacle  of  the  waters  of  the  snowy 
K^pua,  ana  besides  the  river  Dana  there  are  more  than  fifteen  rivers  running 
from  the  west  and  north  of  the  Kegma.  One  of  these,  the  Tumbiri,  is  very 
korge,  and  flows,  according  to  the  ra>ort  made  to  me  b^  Rumu-wa-Kikandi,  in  a 
northerly  direction,  to  the  great  late  Baringu,  by  wmdi,  in  the  phrase  of  m^ 
informant,  you  may  travel  a  hundred  days  along  its  shores  and  find  no  eno! 
To  this  l^e,  or  chain  of  lakes,  as  it  has  been  founid  to  be,  I  have  referred  in  the 
introduction.  The  great  river  Tumburi  is  evidently  identical  with  the  river 
Tobbi,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Weme  as  being  a  name  of  the  White  River,  "Bahr 
el  Abiad."  at  four  degrees  from  the  equator. 

Ravenftem  bu  eonsigned  tills  view  of  tlie  snbjeet  in  the  exceUent 
map  which  he  bos  sketched  to  illofltrate  Krapf 's  Travels,  and  if  it  should 
be  confirmed  by  further  exploration,  these  would  be  the  next  most  dis- 
tant sources  of  the  Nile  to  those  which  feed  Lake  Victoria,  or  Njanza  of 
Speke^  if  Lake  Baringu  does  not  turn  out,  as  is  very  likely  to  be  the 
ease,  the  mne  as  Lake  Viotoria,  or  a  portion  of  the  same  chain  of  lakes; 
Hi  however,  the  first  view  of  ihn  snb^eet  be  eorxect,  it  will  afford  a  fiyr 
better  expianatioa  of  the  passage  of  Herodotus — whermn  the  fiather  o£ 
Ustory  states  havmg  heard  from  a  priest  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  al 
Thebes,  that  one  half  the  NUe  flowed  towards  the  north,  and  the  other 
towards  tiie  south — ^than  the  theory  propounded  by  Dr.  Beke,  of  the 
G<^ob,  or  Jub,  being  the  said  southerly  Nile,  and  the  Kibbe,  or  GiU>e, 
the  northerly  one.  Aoeording  to  this  view,  the  Dana  would  be  tiie 
souljierly  Nile  of  Horodotos,  and  the  Tumbiri  &e  northerly  Nile,  unless 
the  same  thing  i^rtains  to  the  Blue  Nile  as  to  the  White  Nile.  Bat 
while  the  Tumbiri  and  the  Dana  have  a  common  origin  in  their*  favour 
fcr  being  the  two  Niles  alluded  to  by  the  priest  of  Thebes,  and  that 
their  sources  are  far  more  remote  than  those  of  the  Kibbe,  or  Blue  Nile, 
ike  Gc^ob  has  in  its  favour  a  larger  body  of  water  to  establish  a  com* 
paiisoQ  with  the  ^^.  We  purport,  however,  to  return  to  the  subject 
of  the  Lake  District  of  Eastern  Afiic»  upon  tlw  publieation  of  the  works 
amonnced  by  Captmn  Barton  and  Dr.  Beke,  when  we  shall  also  enter 
al  greater  length  into  the  question  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  whieh^ 
ISke  the  relics  of  Franklin's  expedition,  have  been  gradually  more  and 
more  limited  by  discovery,  till  they  are  now  brought  within  so  small  an 
area,  that  the  new  expeditions  on  foot  can  almost  anticipate  the  very 
looakty  to  whieh  they  have  to  direct  thM  researches. 
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LADY  MORGAN  .• 

We  are  indebted  to  the  spirited  author  of  '^  The  Friends,  Foes,  and 
Adventures  of  Lady  Morgan,  for  having  embodied  such  points  as  were 
worthy  of  preservation  from  that  pleasant,  genial,  and  gossiping  book, 
added  a  mass  of  new  and  important  matter,  and  have  thus  given  to  the 

Sublic,  in  a  cheap  accessible  form,  at  once  a  trustworthy  and  a  readable 
fe  of  that  very  remarkable  lady.  The  first  chapter  of  the  present  work 
18  almost  entirely  devoted  to  a  narrative  of  her  father's  (Robert  Owenson) 
theatrical  career,  and  to  a  picture  of  the  Irish  stage  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  In  the  second,  we  have  Sydney  Owenson  at  school,  then 
on  the  stage,  and  next  as  a  youthful  poetess.  In  connexion  with  the 
second  point,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  says : 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  it  was  incidentally  mentioned  that  Lady 
Morgan  in  her  very  early  life  had  performed  for  some  time  with  her  father  upon 
the  boards ;  bat  no  authorities  were  produced  for  the  assertion,  beyond  a  passuu^ 
reminiscence  expressed  by  the  late  Dr.  Burke  of  the  Rifle  Brigade.  "  I  weU 
remember,"  said  that  gentleman,  "the  pleasure  with  which  I  saw  Owenson  per- 
sonate Major  O'Flaherty  in  Cumberland's  then  highly  popular  comedy  of  'The 
West  Indian,'  and  I  also  well  remember  that  the  long-afterwards  widely-famed 
Lady  Morgan  performed  at  the  same  time,  with  her  father,  either  in  *  The  West 
Lidian'  or  an  afterpiece.  This  took  place  at  Castlebar  before  the  merry,  con- 
vivial Lord  Tyrawley  and  the  officers  of  the  North  Mayo  militia." 

"  Miss  Owenson,'  observed  a  hiarh  literary  authority,  "  may  have  performed 
in  private  theatricals  at  Castlebar  before  *  the  convivial  Lord  Tyrawley,'  with- 
out being  a  member  of  any  dramatic  company,  and  without  playing  on  any  pubhc 
stage.  A  genuine  biographical  charm  attaches  to  the  inquiry,  and  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick should  pursue  it.  Lady  Morgan  had  a  most  happy  genius  for  stag^ 
mimicry  and  characterisation,  was  most  passionately  attached  to  private  theatri- 
cals, and  it  would  be  curious  to  know  whether  she  had  ever  displayed  this 
genius  on  the  real  stage." 

There  are  very  few  persons  now  living  competent  to  furnish  any  personal 
information  on  this  pomt.  All  we  can  do  is  to  collect  a  few  waifs  and  strays, 
and  let  the  reader  draw  his  own  conclusion.  An  octogenarian  player,  Mr.  W. 
A.  Donaldson,  in  his  recently  published  "  Fifty  Years  of  an  Actor's  Life,"  tells 
us,  "Lady  Morgan  is  the  oloest  writer  in  Grreat  Britain.  This  highly  gifted 
woman  began  her  career  in  the  dramatic  world.  Her  father  was  the  manager  of 
several  theatres  in  Ireland,  where  she  sustained  characters  suited  to  her  juvenile 
years,  with  considerable  ability ;  but  when  her  father  ceased  management,  her 
ladyship  devoted  her  attention  to  literature."  To  this  evidence  it  may  be 
added  that  one  of  Ireland's  most  distinguished  Celtic  scholars  was  assured  by 
the  late  Dean  Lyons  of  Erris,  by  the  late  Thaddeus  Connellan,  itinerant  preacher 
in  Connaught,  and  by  the  late  Mr.  Nolan,  clerk  of  the  Ordnance  at  Athlone, 
that  they  had  seen  Owenson  and  his  little  daughter  act  at  Sligo,  and  elsewhere 
throughout  Connaught.  But,  in  recording  these  reminiscences,  it  is  right  to  add 
that  the  impression  of  Lady  Morgan's  nieces  is,  that  she  at  no  perioa  appeared 
on  the  stage. 

^  The  result  of  a  few  substantial  benefits  at  Smock-alley  enabled  Owenson  to 
hire  successively  some  of  the  provincial  theatres  in  Ireland.    Accompanied  by  a 

*  Lady  Morgan :  her  Career,  Literary  and  Personal,  with  a  Glimpse  of  her 
Friends,  and  a  Word  to  her  Calunmiators.  By  William  John  Fitzpatrick,  JJP. 
Charles  J.  Skeet 
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small  Imt  select  oompanj,  he  went  the  round  of  them  in  1785.  Early  personal 
and  local  associations  led  him  to  give  the  preference  of  selection  to  the  proyinoe 
of  Gonnanght. 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  and  a  native  of 
the  west  of  Ireland,  tells  me  that  he  often  heard  his  late  rather  describe  the 
colossal  form  of  Owenson  as  he  wound  his  way,  with  some  theatrical  dresses  on 
cme  arm,  and  his  tiny  daughter  Sydney  supported  on  the  other,  down  Market- 
street,  Sligo,  en  route  to  the  little  theatre  adjacent.  Tins  interesting  incident 
probably  occurred  about  the  year  1788.  Mrs.  Owenson  must  bare  been  dead  at 
that  time.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  good  lady  was  not  living  in  1789.  She 
remained  quite  long  enough,  however,  to  leave  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
mind  of  little  Sydney,  and  to  endear  her  memory,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  the 
children.  In  some  lines  on  her  "Birthday,"  written  about  the  year  1798, 
Sydney  refers  to 

The  cheap,  the  guileless  joys  of  youthful  hours, 

The  streDgth'ning  intellect's  expanding  powers; 

The  doting  glance  of  fond  maternal  eyes. 

The  soft  endearment  of  life's  earliest  ties; 

The  anxious  warning  that  so  often  glow'd 

On  these  dear  lips,  whence  truth  and  fondness  flowed. 

Those  lips  that  ne'er  the  stem  command  impos'd, 
These  thrice  dear  lips — for  ever,  ever  closed! 

The  result  of  much  inquiry  on  the  subject  has  convinced  us  that  Sydnev 
Owenson  never  performed  at  any  of  the  Dublin  theatres,  but  may  have  appeared, 
when  a  mere  dmd,  in  connexion  with  some  of  her  father's  professional  tours 
through  the  western  counties  of  Ireland.  Owenson  always  flung  himself  into 
theatricals  with  hearty  raciness  and  abandon;  but  the  more  he  saw  of  sta^  life, 
its  temptations,  dangers,  and  anxieties,  the  stronger  crew  his  disindination  to 
see  any  near  and  dear  relative  of  his  treading  the  boards.  ^ 

The  trifling  evidence  here  adduced  is  still  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind 
as  to  tbe  &ct.  Indeed,  the  only  evidence  against  it — and  it  is  not  worthy 
of  the  name  of  evidence— is  the  impression  of  Lady  Morgan^s  nieces  that 
she  at  no  period  appeared  on  the  stage — an  impression  which  they  would 
be  very  likely  to  foster. 

Sydney  lost  her  mother  in  early  life ;  but  her  father  was  extremely 
yigifanty  and  on  one  occasion  threatened  to  pitch  some  young  ensigns, 
who  thought  they  might  while  away  their  heavy  leisure  moments  in  a 
flirtation  or  two,  out  of  the  window.     We  learn  elsewhere  that— 

The  Connaught  gentry  paid  Owenson  such  attention  that  he  came  to  Dublin 
for  little  Sydney,  and  firought  her  down  to  Sligo.  The  family  of  Sir  Malby 
Crofton  of  Colloony,  the  Everards,  the  Barclays,  the  Coopers,  Phibbses,  Booths, 
Ormsbys,  and  Norcots  showed  the  small  girl  much  kindness  and  attention. 

The  legitimate  drama  having  failed  to  take,  poor  Owenson  endeavoured  to  fill 
his  theatre  by  personating  some  very  loudly  comic  characters.  "  I  remember," 
observes  an  old  Sligo  lady,  "  enjoying  his  representation  of  the  Killibegs  Hay- 
maker, with  fuggawM  (or  straw  ropes)  round  his  hat,  waist,  and  le^,  his  coat  m 
tatters,  and  straws  sticking  out  of  his  brougues.  I  laughed  heartilv  at  him,  as 
did  his  two  daughters,  who  were  in  the  pit  with,  I  think,  an  unde  of  the  present 
Sir  Robert  (}ore  Booth  of  Lisadile,  ana  indeed  I  thought  I  would  be  ashamed 
if  my  father  were  so  dressed,  but  they  enjoyed  it  greatly.  I  knew  Miss  Sydney 
Owenson  well :  she  was  a  gay,  vivacious,  smart  young  woman ;  I  remember  her 
dining  and  spending  the  evening  at  Mr.  Feeney's,  a  merchant  of  SUgo ;  she 
oame  in  the  fuU-dressed  fashion  of  that  day;  she  danced  gracefully.  Being 
called  on  for  a  song,  a]l  our  expectations  were  that  we  should  hear  some  new 
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Rttuli  or  ItaEan  air,  but,  to  our  surprise,  she  took  her  sweet  smefi  hxrp,  incK 
elajed  up  the  air  and  sang  tlte  song,  'Oh  iHdstle  and  I  wOl  he  with  jon  mj 
lad/  Mr.  Owenson  was  a  very  good  comic  actor.  I  remember  hariag  seen  the 
same  jdv^  acted  afterwards  in  Dablm,  but  not  so  well  as  Mr.  Owenson  did  it  at 
Sligo.  Miss  Owenson  spent  a  greai  deal  of  her  time  at  the  seat  of  8ir  Malbj 
Crofton.  She  often  passed  me  on  the  road  riding  a  nice  ponj.  I  thonjght  thM 
die  did  not  sit  so  stra^ht  in  her  saddle  as  the  ladies  who  aoeompanted  her.** 
Another  octogenarian  oTSligo  writes :  **  I  frccpcntlj  went  to  Owcnson's  theatre 
IB  Water-lane,  Knox^s-street.  I  remember  his  daoghters  in  the  pit  with  Mr. 
Harloe  Phibbs,  who  attracted  general  obserration,  as  a  report  was  at  that  time 
1^  that  he  was  courting  Miss  Sydney  Owenson.  There  were  no  boxes  in 
Sligo  Theatre  then.  Harloe  Phibbs  was  the  son  of  old  Bloomer  Phibbs,  who 
went  by  the  name  of  *  Smooth  Acres.'  The  fashionable  improvidence  of  the  day 
led  to  these  acres  being  encumbered  and  sold.  I  remember,  on  the  particular 
night  in  question,  that  Owesson's  part  waa  Pan,  dressed  up  in  goat-skins, 
a  very  amusing  cbaraoter." 

The  invasion  of  the  French  and  the  capture  of  Castlebar  appear  to 
have  brought  Oweoflon^s  histrionic  embarnuBsments  to  a  crisis,  and  it 
would  also  appear,  from  a  note  appended  at  the  concluoon  of  the  work 
before  us,  that  Sydney  Owenson  went  out  as  governess  at  or  about  this 

Kjriod,  when  necessity — that  gpreat  parent  of  exertion — induced  by  her 
Aer's  misfortune,  also  first  brought  her  into  notice  as  the  authoress  of 
a  little  Yolune  of  poems,  "juvenile  and  otherwiae.*^  Croker's  assaults 
also  first  began  at  this,  the  very  dawn  of  her  literary  oareer;  and  one 
benefit  resulted  from  tkeae  attacks,  that  they  aided  her  receptioo  in  hiffh 
quarten,  nor  did  thej  in  any  way  dim  the  genius  of  her  who  was  at  the 
same  time  pif  paring  her  **  Wild  Irish  Crirr^  for  the  press. 

These  youthful  steps  ef  progress  were  followed  by  her  marriage  with 
Surgeon  Morgan ;  and  the  manner  in  which  she  got  her  intended  knighted, 
and  thus  obtained  for  herself  the  title  of  Sydney  Lady  Morgan,  is  very 
eharacteristie : 

We  now  approach  the  most  important  period  in  the  domestk  life  of  Miss 
Owenson.  Mr.  T.  C.  Morgan  was  a  surgeon  and  general  medical  practitioner  in 
in  Snglish  provincial  town.  The  late  Marquia  of  Aberoom,  in  passuig  throu^  it, 
m  rouie  for  Tyrone,  from  his  Scottish  seat,  Dudingstone  House,  Edinburgh, 
met  with  an  accident  which  threatened  dangerous  results,  and  Surgeon  Morgan 
was  sent  for.  The  doctor  was  promptly  in  attendance,  and  for  more  than  a  week 
he  remained  night  and  day  beside  tue  noble  patient^s  couefa.  Under  the  skilful 
treatment  of  Mr.  Morgan,  the  marqub  at  length  beoune  rapidly  oonvalMcent 
He  felt  sincerely  ^ratenil  to  the  young  physician  for  his  assiduous  and  efficient 
attention,  and  invited  him  on  a  visit  to  his  Irish  seat  at  Baron's  Ckrart,  County 
of  l^rone,  where  the  marchioness  was  about  to  omnise  some  «pLcad\d.JSfiei 
ekamp^§t$^  The  invitation  was  aee^»ted.  Anne,  Marohioneas  of  Abercorn, 
had  a  select  eirde  of  gueats  on  a  visit  at  the  house»  and  amcmgst  the  nun^ 
Miaa  Owenson.  Mr.  Morgan  was  a  widower,  but  more  literaiy,  and  romantic, 
and  juvenile  than  the  genmlity  ol  widowers :  a  congeniality  of  taste  brouffht 
hnn  and  the  yomig  authoress  mto  frequent  eonversatKm.  Time  passed  swiftly 
and  i^y;  but  hn  the  nudst  of  this  festivity  and  frolic  a  letter  arrived,  an- 
nannring  the  dangerous  ittneas  of  Bobert  Owenaon,  and  sunMnomng  hiadan^ttr 
fi^dncj  to  Dublin.  Withweepaa^eyesandanaehineheartr— bntnotonMoigaifa 
aceouttb— ehe  bade  the  jonng  widower  a  harried  ameu.  Owenson  made  a  sheet 
nl^,  and  surviTod  untu  Maj,  181d.  Surgeon  Morgan,  in  the  mean  time,  wiA 
a  anutten  heart  lolbwed  Miaa  Sydney  Owoion  to  Dublm,  and  peracoatei  her 
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villi  dedarations  of  the  love  which  filled  him  to  distraction.  The  popular  Duke 
of  Richmond  inyited  the  authoress  and  Mr.  Morgan  to  one  of  the  private  bdls 
at  the  Viceregal  CaoxL  His  excellencv,  in.  the  oourse  of  a  lonnging  conversa- 
tion with  Miss  Owenson,  plaTfoUy  alhiaed  to  the  matrimonial  report  which  had 
begun  to  be  bruited  about,  and  expressed  a  hope  to  have  the  pleasure,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  of  congratulating  her  on  her  marriage.  "  The  rumour  respecting  Mr. 
Morgui'9  iAmmenty^  she  replied,  *^mBCf  or  nn^ not  be  trae ;  bat  tins  I  cm  at 
kait  with  dli  toBdoBj  Mid  sincerity  assure  vonr  gnoe»  tint  I  abatl  reMain  i»  tibe 
last  day  of  n  J  life  in  nngle  blesseoaess^  unless  aone  move  tanpting  indncement 
than  the  mere  change  from  Miss  Owenson  to  Mistress  Morgan  be  offered  me.** 
The  hint  was  takcn^  and  Charles,  Duke  of  Bichmond*  in  virtue  of  the  powtfs  of 
fus  office,  knighted  Sui^eon  Morgan  upon  the  spot. 

A  TUKt  te  the  CoQtiaeiii  followed  upeo  ber  marriage.  The  object  o( 
this  journey  was  to  pick  up  materials  for  the  work  on  Fraaee,  which  her 
biographer  eonaidcia  aa  her  ck^-d^mrnvrt.  The  puUfteatioii  of  this  book 
arooaed  the  httter  in  of  the  Qm»Herh^  and  eawaod  her  to  be  ptmued  bj 
all  the  vieoom  of  *^  shoals  of  aUmdorecs  and  snakes  in  the  grass.'^ 

Lady  Morgan  was>  howerer,  qaite  oiqpaUe  of  fighting  her  own  battles^ 
attd  she  has  a  nsoet  efficient  and  aoriooi  nroiector  of  her  fiair  lame  in  Mr. 


s  piDiector  < 

Fitzpatrick.  Irish  by  birth,  sceptic  by  education,  and  democratie  by 
impnttdony  she  lived  half  a  oeatary  before  her  time.  The  literary  organ 
o£  ywernieirt  eoold  at  that  epoch  give  the  aignal,  and  fif^  subaltana 
acTMs  were  veady  to  take  it  np,  and  to  make  a  noint  of  attackii^  iadii* 
flriminately  whatever  Lady  Morgan  did>  Had  »e  Hved  in  oar  own  time 
k  would  lurre  been  a  different  thiag:  die  would  haife  had  her  ^^oppoA* 
timi" — that^  with  her  politica  and  idioeyncaiie%  wodM  have  been  aa* 
«?(»dahie — hat  she  woold  have  had  a  dttiir  atage  and  fiur  play, 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  this  tiiiliasrdioary  voaMB*ft  life  told  in  eo  brie( 
agreeable,  liniightfonraid,  and  honeit  a  manner.  If  we  were  to  say  that 
aonebot  anli^man  eonld  hove  done  justice  to  sndi  a  subject,  we  should 
caly  say  what  we  believe;  the  Mune  aaKwat  of  leseareh,  and  even  the 
same  aaMnat  of  sympathy,  mi^  have  been  Hound  on  this  side  e£  the 
C3iannd»  but  the  htarty  Cdtic  laeineBS  and  local  ook)ur»  never.  In- 
deed, if  we  were  to  say,  with  an  Irish  Conservative  paper,  that  there  is 
iMt  one  man  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  eoold  have  produced  thiabook^ 
ipa  sboald,  periiap%  be  s^  nearer  the  marie.  The  spirit  of  inqairy  whkh 
eahanats  every  soozce  of  infimnation,  the  perseverance  and  tact,  and  tfa^ 
gwiiial  warmtfi,  are  fharartRnstics  only  of  the  saitiior  of  the  '^  Life  and 
Timea  off  Lord  Chmcnzry,"  and  o£  the  <"  Note  on  the  CUnwaUis  Papeia.'' 
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DIARY  OP  THE  DBEAMEft  OF  GLOUCESTEE. 

October  12, 1854. 

Mt  time  has  passed  pleasantly  enough.  My  Upton  adventure  has 
brought  me  into  notice,  so  that  I  meet  rariety  or  company,  and  am 
generally  treated  with  courtesy.  I  still  reside  with  my  friend  the  oolong 
and  most  evenings  close  with  a  rubber  at  whist,  though  not  unfrequently 
we  have  to  turn  out  at  a  critical  point  of  the  game  to  take  our  turn  on 
duty,  or  oppose  some  demonstration  of  the  enemy.  I  have  taken  my 
share  in  all  the  work  going  on,  and  am  by  this  time  quite  qualified  to 
work  as  a  navvy. 

I  pity  the  English  much ;  there  must  be  bad  management  in  depriving 
them  until  now  of  their  tents.  Very  luckily  the  weather  has  been  beau- 
tiful, but  it  is  not  generally  so  in  the  Crimea  at  this  season,  and  if  the 
weather  had  been  what  might  have  been  expected,  and  therefore  ought 
to  have  been  calculated  on,  the  sufferings  of  the  British  troops  must  have 
been  extreme. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  privations,  the  British  rough  it  remaricably 
well.  The  men  are  in  excellent  spirits,  and  it  is  really  gratifying  to  see 
the  officers,  many  of  whom  are  of  the  highest  family,  and  some  of  great 
wealth,  cheerfully  endtuing  privations  which  the  poorest  cottager  in  Eng- 
land would  complain  of.  Yet,  after  all,  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  gentry,  this  hardihood  need  excite 
no  surprise.  In  general,  they  are  more  or  less  sportsmen,  accustomed,  in 
the  mere  pursuit  of  pleasure,  to  undergo  more  physical  work  in  a  day 
than  a  common  labourer.  The  deer-stalker  rivab  the  Red  Indian  or  the 
buffalo-hunter  in  endurance.  The  grouse-shooter  who  follows  his  dogs 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night,  must  walk  on  a  stretch  friUy 
thirty  miles;  and  even  the  peaceful  angler,  as  he  follows  the  course  of 
some  mountain  torrent,  endures  fatigue,  and  even  incurs  danger,  which 
no  one  would  be  expected  voluntarily  to  undergo;  while  the  fox-hunter 
incurs  as  much  risk  to  life  and  limb  as  any  soldier  in  a  well-fought  battle. 
All  this  simply  for  amusement  Is  it,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  such  men  should  exhibit  hardihood  and 
fearlessness  ?  We  wonder,  because  we  judge  the  officer  from  his  appear* 
ance  in  the  ball-room,  or  at  the  dinner-table;  and  we  think  it  strange 
that  men  so  elegant  and  refined,  so  surrounded  with  all  the  appliances 
of  luxury  and  idleness,  should  rival  the  common  soldier  in  contented 
endurance  of  hardship.  But  it  is  this  very  capability  of  combining  the 
8oA;nes8  and  finish  of  an  advanced  civilisation  with  the  hardness  of  savage 
life  which  makes  our  gentry  the  natural  aristocracy  of  the  world, 
and  which,  far  more  than  their  wealth  or  rank,  secures  to  them  the 
respect,  if  not  the  attachment,  of  our  democracy.  Nor,  so  long  as  our 
gentlemen  exhibit  these  masculine  qualities,  need  we  fear  for  our  ancient 
constitution,  or  dread  the  influx  of  republican  ideas.  It  is  only  when  our 
higher  classes  become  effeminate  that  the  aristocratic  basis  of  the  govern- 
ment will  be  in  danger,  for  they  will  then  lose  that  natural  right  to  com- 
mand which  is  the  foundation  of  their  social  influence. 

The  French  camp  is  much  the  ^yer;  their  bands  are  constantly  play- 
ing.   What  has  become  of  the  British  bands?    F^bably  they  are  em- 
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ployed  in  trench  work — an  instance  of  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  my  beloved 
countrymen,  which,  as  not  nnfreqnently  happens,  is  somewhat  short- 
mghted,  for  music  eDlivens  the  men,  and  makes  them  more  capable,  at 
well  as  more  willing,  to  endnre  fatieue. 

The  sailors  take  their  share  in  the  work,  and  are  infinitely  the  most 
efficient  in  bringing  up  the  guns,  which  is  an  operation  of  immense 
labour.  Jack  is  much  the  strongest  and  most  healthy-looking  of  all  the 
specimens  of  humanity  assembled  to  take  Sebastopol,  beating  in  personal 
appearance,  although  dressed  only  in  loose  flannel- shirt  and  dirty  white 
trousers,  both  the  Highlander  and  the  Guardsman,  and  double  the  size 
of  an  average  Frenchman.  He  is  always  in  rollicking  spirits,  enjoying 
his  spree  on  land. 

October  15. 

The  work  at  the  trenches  has  continued  without  incident.  The  gar- 
rison have  made  two  demonstrations,  as  if  they  contemplated  a  sortie ; 
but  nothing  resulted.  The  firing,  however,  from  the  place  has  gone  on 
continuously,  but  without  much  effect,  as  I  am  sure,  on  an  extreme 
estimate,  we  have  not  had  fifty  men  wounded  since  we  reached  Balaklava. 

We  are  all  beginning  to  suffer  a  good  deal  from  ennui.  Cannon-balls 
and  shells  cease  to  produce  any  excitement,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  get  over  the  twenty-f^ur  hours.  Whist  is  a  great  assistance,  and  how 
the  officers  get  on  without  such  a  resource  I  cannot  easily  conceive. 
Life  here  is  fully  as  monotonous  as  in  the  bum-boat,  with  this  aggrava- 
tion, that  on  land  you  feel  yourself  ill  used  if  attacked  by  ennui, 
whereas  at  sea  it  seems  quite  natural.  Hence,  in  the  former  instance, 
you  never  reconcile  yourself  to  a  quiet  life,  but  are  always  on  the  qui  vive 
for  some  amusement ;  in  the  latter,  you  frankly  recognise  the  necessities 
of  your  position,  and  either  try  to  occupy  your  time  with  something  of 
the  nature  of  study,  or  else,  resignedly  admitting  that  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  tea  are  the  only  incidents  of  the  day,  you  try  to  get  over  the  rest  in 
sleep.  To-day,  however,  I  will  act  on  the  bum-boat  philosophy,  and  will 
now  give  the  best  description  of  Sebastopol  I  can,  since,  strangely 
enough,  and  quite  against  my  plan  and  my  contemplative  tastes,  I  am  in 
for  a  full  account  of  the  campaign.  Either  to-morrow  or  next  day  we  are 
to  open  our  batteries,  which  will  be  a  little  variety,  and  after  that  we  will 
have  an  assault,  or  some  other  petit  divertissement,  so  that  it  is  as  well  I 
get  through  my  description  so  long  as  Sebastopol  remains ;  for,  to  believe 
our  military  prophets,  though  {entre  nous)  they  have  hitherto  proved 
themselves  deplorable  asses,  Sebastopol  is  to  vanish  whenever  we  pull  the 
string  of  our  iron  shower-bath.  If  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  our  prophets 
will  maintain  their  character  in  this  prediction  also,  for,  as  I  look  on 
those  solid  masses  of  masonry,  with  their  tiers  of  cannon,  I  would  engage 
to  hold  it  for  months  against  the  Titans  themselves,  provided  they  were 
restricted  to  big  stones,  and  prohibited  smothering  with  mountains ;  and 
if  they  gave  me  a  chance,  and  came  within  range  of  Fort  Constantino,  I 
would  save  Jupiter  all  further  trouble,  and  render  unnecessary  the  assist- 
ance of  Vulcan. 

In  the  siege  of  Troy  tho  gods  occasionally  amused  themselves  in  single 
combat  with  Greek  or  Trojan  heroes,  and  Diomede  sent  Mars  post-haste 
howling  to  heaven,  with  an  opening  in  his  stomach.  I  wonder  how  old 
Homer  would  have  described  the  effect  of  a  concentrated  volley  of  one 
hundred  10-ponnders  on  the  god  of  war  P  I  rather  suspect  it  would  tax 
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kit  ioMgiaation  to  iwmke  tlie  dlifferMU  portioM  of  tlM  etherod  is^aot^ 
But  Milton  hat  reallj  piMitnd  diifl  loeao,  thourh  the  ariitieiy  o£  Crofli^ 
«f«ll  and  \ns  iTonsideg,  from  which  he  drew  his  deeeription,  were  popgw 
compared  to  the  ordnance  which  is  eoaceniBatod  te  the  attack  and 
defence  of  SebastopoL 

These  profoood  dtiquifltioas  wggoit  the  inoairy,  What  has  beoome  of 
all  the  infernal  maehinea,  snbteottieaa  derila,  loog  ranges,  aad  *'  be«ileto 
aq^yziaiitB,"  whidi  were  to  destroy  human  life  wholesale?  Sorely  we 
may  assame  that  modem  eetenee  has  brourht  all  her  applmnoes  to  bear 
on  the  present  SMge,  yet  we  have  aothing  iteolutely  new,  no  aoTel  pcw> 
ciplehas  been  app^ed  to  one  usefiil  porpom  of  deetnutioQ;  all  we  have  te 
show  is  an  increase  in  degree,  by  simple  multiplication  o(  or  additioa  to^ 
the  siae  oif  the  engines  which  we  used  in  the  Peninsula.  I  suppose  the 
tnzdi  is  that  war,  being  m  reaBty  the  feyomite  scieiiee  of  the  humaa  race, 
has  nearly  attained  perfeotion,  and  that  future  progrem  is  ealy  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  way  of  enggenitMn.  We  hai«,  sinoe  the  last  war,  pro- 
greased  from  82-poaBdsm  to  64-po«Dden  ;  the  next  war  will  find  us  with 
monster  lOO-powidsrs,  and  a  mage  of  eight  milea,  so  that  battles  m*y  be 
earned  on  oat  of  sight,  and  tlw  gans  directed  by  hUatnde  and  ioagitade. 
Bat  so  long  as  there  are  H^fadaiidem  in  iAm  world,  we  know  ssmstlnng' 
more  effectiFO  than  the  faeariest  ordnance  and  the  longest  range.  Give  me 
any  weapon  to  poise  with  or  stsike*-«  bayonet,  %  pike,  or  a  dnymore— 
and  let  me  pnt  mma  m  the  hands  of  tlie  k>veBB  of  the  bagpipe,  and  the 
Highland  bonnets  wifl  soon  be  seen  dostennr  up  the  redoubts  where  are 

Cbed  4iie  long-mnge  gmis,  nnd  than,  and  out  fer  «  moment,  hand-to- 
d,  and  the  troops  of  any  nation  will  Tantsh  like  tba  mdne  of  the  gnn 
they  try  to  ddend. 

Oetoberl7. 
We  had  been  infenned  last  night  that  mnr  batteries  woald  begin  early 
4his  momii^,  «o  we  were  up  befecn  four  o'ckxk  to  see  the  ball  opened.  It 
WM  pitch  dfurk,  illamiDa(tad  only  by  a  strsty  shell  or  rocket  from  Sebast^ 
pd.  All  along  the  lines  we  oenU  abaady  hear  die  stir  of  the  troops,  but 
except  in  onr  immediate  faesnity  we  saar  no  one.  An  hoar  or  two  passed 
dowly  and  mmomfertaUy  in  the  damp,  batering  autuam  moroong,  hot 
about  five  the  flog  began  to  take  off  mm  the  English  liae^  lifting  up  like 
a  mighty  oortain,  and  ra?ea&ed  dieir  trewdies  fall  of  man,  with  the 
batteries,  some  already  unmasked,  and  others  rapidly  dearing  out  Sebas- 
topoi  also  was  beginmng  to  show,  and  in  advance  of  the  town  we  could 
tee  the  same  opentions  by  the  Russians  as  by  the  English.  They,  too^ 
had  been  preparing  pleasant  snrpriaes,  and  as  battery  al&  battery  of  dwir 
extensive  earthworks  weee  nnmasked,  we  began  to  discover  that  we  had 
two  Sebastopols  to  overcome,  a  mud  one  and  a  stone  one,  and  that  the 
first  was  fully  as  strong  in  appearance  as  the  mud  batteries  with  which 
we  and  our  allies  hoped  to  destroy  both.  Bight  in  front  of  the  centre  of 
the  French  lines  was  a  Mil,  on  which  we  now  ierand  were  posted  ferty 
heavy  cannon,  oommanding  our  line  veiy  unoomfortably,  while  we  seemed 
enfiladed  by  another  battery  on  the  enemy's  extreme  right.  In  feet,  we 
were  taken  by  surprise,  bat,  nothing  daunted,  our  gfunners  stood  to,  their 
pieoes.  We  had  not  long  to  wait ;  a  solitBirv  rocket  ascended  star-like  from 
the  English  lines,  three  dwti  were  fired  mm  our  batteries,  and  then  inn 
mediately  the  earth  afaook  widi  the  ainmitaneoas  discharge  of  die  whofe 
sdHed  ardlleiy.    Ilw  aiwiy  retvned  dm  dimhaige  witfa,  if  pomibk^  a 
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louder  reveriieaUioD,  and  lor  tba  space  of  tea  miiMitet  ih^  hell  nrano  ymai 
on  witliout  ooe  moment's  cessadon,  deafeoii^,  and  Ataaaiagv  and  fiUin^ 
the  air  with  so  thidt  a  cloud  of  amokm  that  k  looLsd  |ls  if  it  could  be  nut 
into  slices.  Above  the  bellowii^  thunder  was  heard  other  noigoi^  clear 
and  diarp  like  the  shriek  of  a  sea-bird ;  the  fbrmadable  Tiaaqattfr  guns 
sent  out  their  missiles  at  deliberate  intervals  of  time,  while  the  whirr  of 
the  shells  and  ballsy  like  the  risioig  of  a  thousand  partridges,  gave  variety 
to  the  concert.  This  went  on  till  eight  o'clock^  the  shot  and  shdls  faUing 
all  around  us,  not  without  effect  ho^  on  batteries  and  aaen.  Luckily  the 
flheUs  mostly  burst  in  the  aii,  but  the  balls  were  playing  at  ainefiias  with 
our  t^i-pounderSy  knockmg  them  out  of  their  emhrasarei^  and  oeoasiona% 
movring  down  the  gunners. 

It  waa  pretty  evident  we  were  over-matched.  Our  men  already  wera 
beginninfi^  to  hiemg  back,  the  superior  pluck  of  the  officers  was  cemiog 
into  requisition,  and  my  fiiend  the  colonel  was  pushing  forwaid  to  the 
fron<^  when  suddenly  we  were  beat  to  the  ground,  and,  lollii^  over  our 
head,  a  whirlwind  <»  noise  absolutely  striking  us  with  sound.  Con£isefl^ 
stupified,  I  slowly  rose  with  the  sensation  of  having  got  a  aevere  Uow  <m 
the  head.  All  around  me  the  ground  was  strevned  with  proMitrate  men, 
most  of  them,  however,  merely  stunned,  and,  like  myself  beginning  to 
recover.  I  saw  the  colonel  rise  and  paas  his  hand  for  a  moment  in  a  be- 
wildered manner  over  his  eyebrows,  bui  he  was  90ou  himeelf  again,  aadt 
shaking  himself  like  a  dog  newly  out  of  water,  he  coolk  gazed  around,  as 
if  trying  to  make  out  whi^  had  ha{ipened  by  his  own  obiervatioQ  without 
incurring  the  troidile  of  asking;  It  was  one  of  those  moaaeats  whieh 
hrot^ht  out  the  rare  courage  of  the  man*  for  thens  he  was  as  cool  and 
collected  as  at  the  whist-taUe,  only  there  was  a  slight  compression  of  his 
stem  lip,  and  a  proud  look  in  hia  grey  eye. 

We  were  not  loQg  in  making  out  me  nature  of  the  catastrc^phe;  a  large 
powder  magaime  had  ezpk)de£  Upwaida  of  forty  men  near  it  had  been 
Arown  up  in  the  air,  and  descended  to  the  eacth  so  inaay  blackened 
corpses,  while  we  who  formed  an  outer  oirde  had  been  smitten  to  the 
ground  to  a  radius  of  forty  yards  from  the  centre  of  the  concussion, 
serious  injury  had  been  also  done  to  our  works,  and  one  of  our  batteriee 
ceased  firing  altogether,  whereupon  the  Russians,  with  a  loud  ehe«r,  in- 
creased their  fire,  throwing  on  our  weakened  lines  double  the  number  of 
ahot  which  they  had  sent  at  first  The  meorin  vain  stood  to  their  guns; 
they  were  cut  down,  and  the  guns  knocked  over;  and  finally,  after  much 
useless  perseverance,  our  whole  line  was  sileaced,  and,  by  the  order  o£  the 
gpeneral,  the  men  withdrew  within  the  trenches. 

The  Eussians  continued  their  fire  for  four  minutes  afiier  our  batteries 
had  been  silenced,  and  then  suddenly  ceased,  and  we  had  all  leisure  to 
yiew  the  fight  in  other  directions.  The  English  batteries  were  volleying 
shot  without  intermission,  and  we  could  see  the  parabolas  of  their  pro- 
jectiles in  the  air.  Whirling  round  on  its  axis  would  go  a  shell  with  its 
burning  fusee,  then  whizz,  whizz!  would  follow  a  shot  £com  the  Lancasinr, 
while  the  balls  from  the  other  guns  pursued  a  uniform  and  noiseless  tract. 
Kor  were  the  Bussians  sbw  in  returning;  on  the  contrary,  their  fire 
evidently  increased,  till  it  aeemed  the  combat  would  depend  on  who  had 
most  powder. 

MiAntime,  as  if  to  usher  in  the  iloblest  feature  of  the  day,  a  sharp 
breeze  got  up,  and  the  smoke  flew  in  convolute  eddies  towards  the  sea; 
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and,  bearing  through  the  roUmg  cloud,  were  seen  the  masts  and  funnd 
of  a  screw  Hne-of-battle  ship,  steadily  forcing  its  way  in  without  firing  a 
shot  It  was  the  Montebelloy  of  120  guns.  Slowly  it  advanced,  and  as 
the  tricolor  flag  waved  in  the  breeze  our  men  cheered.  Thb  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Russians  to  us,  and  a  cloud  of  balls  ploughed  into 
our  abandoned  lines ;  another  powder  magazine  was  hit,  and  the  explo- 
sion agfun  struck  terror  into  our  men,  lifting  up  the  neighbouring  earth- 
work of  the  battery,  and  heaving  off  the  guns  as  if  they  had  been  plates 
on  a  table.  Hardly  was  the  smoke  blown  away  when  we  saw  eight  more 
French  liners  dash  up  to  the  forts.  Nothing  could  be  more  opportune. 
The  attack,  no  doubt,  had  been  preconcerted,  but  coming  immediately 
after  our  disaster,  it  seemed  as  if  an  electric  sympathy  had  conveyed  the 
knowledge  of  our  danger  to  our  French  brethren  of  the  fleet.  Not  long 
did  they  hesitate.  A  noise  which  even  at  that  distance  seemed  to  be 
louder  than  any  we  had  yet  heard,  a  bright  flash  of  fire  like  a  horizontal 
streak  of  lightning,  and  in  ceaseless  succession  broadside  on  broadside  was 
poured  in  on  the  forts  at  a  range  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  yards. 
Equally  energetic  was  the  fire  of  the  Russians,  and  soon,  notwithstand- 
ing the  breeze,  the  whole  space  betwixt  them  was  a  dense  black  fog, 
only  broken  by  the  horizontal  lightning  of  the  broadsides  and  the  more 
irregular,  but  not  less  rapid,  flashes  from  the  forts,  while  here  and  there, 
out  of  the  lurid  blackness,  was  seen  the  tricolor  of  France  or  the  masts 
of  the  vessels,  by  turns  revealed  or  obscured. 

Now  for  the  first  time  was  seen  a  fair  duel  between  granite  and  wood, 
and  no  favour  on  either  side,  four  thousand  pieces  of  the  heaviest  ord- 
nance discharging  simultaneously,  while  the  English  batteries  continued 
in  ftill  play.  Conceive  ten  of  our  principal  railways,  with  heavy  express 
trains  rushing  out  of  small  tunnels,  and  quickly  converging  towards 
one  another,  the  engines  shrieking  with  terror  at  the  approaching  col- 
lision, and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  noise  and  of  the  scene.  Pre- 
sently a  tremendous  explosion  took  place  on  the  land  side  of  Sebastopol, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  the  Russian  fire  began  to  slacken. 

This  was  about  four  o'clock,  and  the  smoke  began  to  clear  away  a 
little,  so  that  we  could  see  somewhat  better  the  fight  between  the  ships 
and  the  forts.  The  forts  presented  three  tiers  of  guns,  and  we  could  see 
through  our  glasses  that  the  upper  tier  was  nearly  silenced,  and  consi- 
derably injured,  but  the  two  lower  ones  fired  as  briskly  as  ever.  The 
smoky  curtain  again  descended,  and  the  battle  continued  till  eight 
o'clock,  ships  and  forts  still  sticking  to  one  another,  and  the  batteries  still 
firing.  Then,  as  if  by  common  consent,  the  fire  slackened,  and  before 
night  had  fairly  set  in,  it  had  ceased,  except  occasionally  between  the 
English  and  Russian  batteries.  The  ships  had  retired  not  much  the 
better  from  the  stem  parley  of  the  forts,  who  seemed  to  have  proved  that 
stone  was  stronger  than  wood. 

Nine  p.m. — I  have  just  ceased  scrawling  the  above.  Our  men  are 
labouring  repairing  their  works,  with  a  view  to  re-establish  their  batteries 
next  morning.  Poor  fellows  !  it  is  hard  work,  and  the  heat  by  day- 
damp  autumn  heat — and  the  dew  by  night,  is  telling  on  them.  Fully 
sixty  men  a  day  are  unfit  for  work,  and  the  number  is  increasing.  I  am  flu 
from  well  myself,  diarrhoea  havingLset  in;  but  as  I  need  not  work  unless 
I  like,  I  can  take  care  of  myself,  and  hope  yet  to  see  Sebastopol  taken. 
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Thx  eyes  of  Europe  have,  duiiDg  the  past  month,  been  6zed  eagerly 
and  hopefully  on  the  progress  of  one  man  ;  politicians  of  all  shades,  from 
ihe  most  ultra  of  our  Conserratiyes  down  to  the  most  captious  Liberal, 
agree  for  once  in  recognising  in  Garibaldi  the  hero  of  the  hour.  Twelve 
months  ago  and  many  were  disposed  to  believe  the  glozing  tales  of  the 
priests,  and  regard  the  futmre  liberator  of  Italy  as  a  brigand  ;  now  that 
Be  has  been  recognised  by  the  general  of  an  establish^  power,  terms 
sufficiently  strong  can  hardly  be  found  to  sing  the  praises  of  his  chivalry 
and  generosity  in  the  hour  of  victory.  Admiral  Munday  (all  honour  to 
him  for  it),  in  a  recent  despatch,  described  in  burning  words  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  royal  troops  in  Palermo,  and  offered  a  brilliant  con« 
trast  by  his  remark,  *'  The  conduct  of  General  Garibaldi,  both  during 
the  hostilities  and  since  their  suspension,  has  been  noble  and  generous ; 
but  from  the  hour  he  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  his  manhood,  Garibaldi 
has  never  behaved  otherwise.  Nor  can  we  account  for  the  popular  en- 
thusiasm in  his  behalf  by  his  successes  in  Sicily,  for,  though  they  are 
very  wonderful,  they  are,  after  all,  as  nothing  compared  with  the  feats  he 
acmeved  during  his  ever-memorable  mardi  from  Rome  upon  Venice. 
We  are  dispel,  therefore,  to  regard  the  present  excitement  about 
Craribaldi  as  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  people  see  in  his  success 
a  prospect  for  the  settlement  of  the  Italian  embrogho,  which  will  restore 
peace  to  the  Continent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  any  farther 
annexation  tentatives  on  the  part  of  the  great  European  Marplot.  That 
Garibaldi  will  succeed  in  overthrowing  the  odious  tyranny  of  Bombino 
there  is  not  a  doubt,  after  reading  his  past  life-history,  which  we  purpose 
presenting  to  our  readers  in  the  ensuing  pages,  such  as  we  have  been 
enabled  to  compile  it  from  the  best  authorities.  A  really  authentic  life 
of  the  hero  is  amouff  the  desiderata  of  the  day,  for  there  is  so  much  of 
the  marvellous  mixed  up  in  the  narrative,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  difficulty 
to  draw  the  line.  One  of  the  best  accounts  of  him,  however,  based  oa 
information  supplied  partly  by  himself  and  partly  by  his  friends,  was 
recently  published  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Paya,  and  it  will  serve  as  the 
basis  of  our  article.* 

Giuseppe  Garibaldi  was  bom  at  Nice  on  July  4,  1807,  the  descendant 
of  a  family  which  had  long  devoted  itself  to  seafaring  occupations,  for 
which  the  lad  also  evinced  a  decided  inclination.  We  know  but  little  of 
his  school  days,  save  that  he  displayed  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  mathe- 
matics, and  even  at  that  early  age  revealed  his  contempt  of  danger  by 
saving  a  party  of  his  fellow-students,  who  were  capsized  by  a  sudden 
squall  while  sailing  in  a  pleasure-boat  to  Villairanca.  Garibaldi  swam 
out  to  them,  and  saved  their  lives  at  imminent  risk  of  his  own.  Soon 
afler  he  entered  on  board  a  merchantman  trading  with  the  Levant, 
and  during  one  of  his  voyages  put  into  Civita  Vecchia,  and  paid  a  flying 
visit  to  Rome.     The  abuses  he  witnessed  there  aroused  the  latent  spark 

*  We  xnaj  also  refer  our  readers  to  an  excellent  work  by  Mr.  Dwight,  pub- 
lished by  Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  founded  oa  Garibaldi's  own  manuscrfpt.  Un- 
fcfitomx^j  it  only  comes  down  to  the  end  of  his  South  American  exodus. 
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of  patriotism,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  was  not  till  the  age  of 
twenty-six  that  his  political  sentiments  began  to  exercise  a  material  in- 
fluence oyer  his  fortunes. 

The  accession  of  Charles  Albert  to  the  throne  of  Piedmont  in  1831 
exeited  the  hopes  of  the  patriot  partj,  led  by  Manini,  for,  as  Prince  of 
Carig^anO)  the  new  king  had  been  a  Itberal,  if  not  something  more. 
The  conspiracy  was  deto^ed,  and  Garibaldi,  who  appears  to  have  be«i 
mixed  up  in  it  to  aone  extant,  stuied  again*  for  the  East.  Whiia  fait 
faid  was  lying  at  Taganrog,  he  m«i  with  a  young  Italian,  who  was 
iniimted  in  the  designs  of  Giovane  halia,  and  Garibaldi  beoame  a  co»- 
Mirator.  On  Ua  retoni  to  FSedmoat,  ha  joined  in  Masaini's  abartifa 
deaeent  on  Savoy  in  1834,  and  had  to  fly  again,  thia  tiaw  to  bid  a  long 
flreweli  to  his  falherland.  Diaguised  aa  a  peaaant,  he  made  his  way  to 
ManciUas,  and  obtained  employniant  aacaptein  of  a  Frenoh  ?eseel  trading 
with  die  Levant. 

But  the  ^oang  nan  soon  grew  wtariad  of  aaah  a  paaieefbl  hie ;  and  w<e 
next  find  hiai  Kultng  ia  an  Egyptian  oorvatte  to  offer  hia  aerrioes  to  tba 
Bay  of  Tunis.  Urn  was,  ha^pravor,  soon  disgusted  with  the  supuMnaas 
which  ia  dm  rule  in  all  EaMtem  eataUishmenilB,  and  he  resigned  hia  coaa- 
anmd.  In  1836  he  ratobad  on  aaaking  hia  fortunas  in  the  New  Worid, 
and  piaoeadad  to  South  Amarioa,  where  a  brilliant,  tlioi^  painM, 
caraar  was  awaithig  him*  With  tba  aid  of  his  compatriots  he  parofaaaad 
a  small  eeaataiv  in  wfakh  ha  traded  between  Rio  and  Cabo  Frio;  and 
lattars  writtan  by  him  at  the  tisM  prove  the  despondency  to  whidi  ha  Ml 
a  pray.  Tha  next  year,  howaaer,  a  rspublioau  movamant  broka  out  in 
die  provinoa  of  Rio  Gsaade,  and  Gannaldi  was  infitad  to  join.  EEa 
eagerly  asaanted ;  hia  amalltasaal  was  seoratly  eqvippad  for  flgMngv  and 
no  aoonw  out  af  part  dum  tha  repobliean  fli^  was  noiatad. 

Afbir  captnring  safend  BnnUan  vaasah  of  oonsidembla  tonnage^ 
Garibaldi  cast  nnebar  banaath  die  walls  of  Moato  Video,  baring  bmi 
parsuaded  that  dM  otty^  was  favourable  to  the  rapnbliean  moferaant 
BLe  was  speedily  undeceived :  a  gon-boat  attacked  his  Tasael,  and  Gari- 
baldi himself  reoerred  a  bullet  under  the  ear,  which  stretched  faim  appa- 
lantly  lifeless  upon  die  deck.  His  terrified  companions  hoisted  aU  aaily 
and  steered  for  Gualegayv  where  tha  Tossei  was  seized,  and  all  east  into 
prison.  Fortanatoly  for  oar  hero,  he  was  allowed  to  leare  priaon  on 
parole,  and  the  generous  attentions  of  the  Spanish  ^anSty  with  whom  ha 
resided  restored  hiaa  to  his  old  yigour.  Presently,  howofur,  he  learned 
tbat  the  antfaoritiea  irere  about  to  break  their  promise  to  him,  and 
dirow  him  into  dose  confinement,  and  dunking  wax  diis  reliered  hini 
from  his  pledge,  he  escaped  by  niefat  from  Gnaiegay.  After  wandering 
about  the  country  finr  two  days  without  food  and  shelter,  GaribakH  wua 
tracked  and  led  back  to  Goalegay,  when  the  commandant  suspended  him 
by  die  lumds  for  two  lH>urB,  and  to  the  present  day  he  suflfers  terribly 
from  the  injury.  Afber  some  months'  further  impisonment  he  was  set 
at  hberty,  without  any  trial,  and  returned  to  Rio  Grande,  where  he  was 
laceiTed  with  open  arms.  Ha  was  at  once  appointed  admiral  of  dia 
republican  nayy,  which  consisted  of  only  two  or  three  wretdMd  coaster^ 
armed  with  guns  of  Hght  caUbre.  At  the  same  time  commenced  Crari- 
baldi's  marreHous  exploits  on  land.  Attacked  at  Camacuan  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  the  enemy^  he  cut  his  way  through  at  the  head 
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of  «l0vea  aeiv  tmi  leMniiwui  nMuter  of  libefleM.  He  had  dhmSy  berai 
tbMe  marveUouft  arraagemente  wUcb  oaase  hk  feUoiren  to  foUow  mm 
disoi^  fim  aad  vater,  fior  tbfpf  are  oettnin  of  vittoij  so  soon  as  they 
come  within  ha^poact  iMck  of  the  io&, 

Forced  by  tlie  iiaparial  fleet  -to  ta&»  iktlter  in  Ae  eort  of  Lagnna, 
Ganboldi  oceopied  nis  few  momeats  of  leimve  in  wiiimo^  the  heart  of 
a  youar  Creole  giri,  Amtita,  who,  heeame  the  insepanMe  companion  of 
all  Ua  aaogess.  The  haaeyiaeott  wat  a  aberfe  one  $  for,  two  days  after 
the  uuanagey  the  imperial  veeseb  enlared  the  port,  and  began  bombard- 
jug  the  MpnUican  wsmIb.  Oaribaldi,  with  iris  wife,  was  the  last  to 
leave  the  ship  i  he  leaped  iaio  a  boa*  widi  ker  and  gained  the  ihote, 
after  firing  nt  oaoi  eased,  whieh  exploded  witil  considerable  injury  to 
tha  Braalian  fleet  Of  tanehv  oftoeta  engaged  with  hun,  Garibsifi  was 
the  only  oa«  that  survived. 

Not  leng  aftei^  and  Garibaldi's  new  vessel  was  diaaed  into  a  hiemie 
by  the  eneasy,  and  as  a  kst  resoaree  ke  nm  his  bark  ashore ;  uien^ 
aseuntiDg  hk  two  gana  on  aa  ekyataoa,  he  aMimtakied  sndi  a  sharp  fire 
that  the  eneaay  were  foeaed  to  retieat  o«t  ef  range.  When  they  pro- 
aeedad  ta  laoew  Ae  attack  in  the  atorasng,  however,  Garftaldi  and  lus 
▼eseel  had  disappeared.  Be  had  dragged  her  off  Ae  sand^bank  during 
the  night,  and  passed  unseen  through  the  Braalian  ieet  On  a  an& 
BBfiwnr  <ncasioa  Clanbal^  w«b  iees  fortaasfte.  The  Bi^azifiaDS  forced 
the  enteiBoe  of  tha  Lagea^os  Patas,  where  the  Bio  Grande  fleet  lay  at 
andkor,  and  Sslt  certain  of  rietoiy,  iHiang  to  their  great  snperiority. 
Bat  fiarihaldi  was  net  disposed  to  saireiider.  Ordering  hhi  men  arfiore, 
he  Uew  «p  his  Tesed,  and  eecaped  to  kmd  on  a  diaing^'table* 

Thns  depaifred  ef  hia  vesselsi  GaribaMi  lest  ne  time  in  organieing  his 
sailars  as  a  land  fi>roev  with  which  he  seeessarily  heat  np  the  enemy. 
On  one  oecaann,  Annita,  who  aiwm  aeeempaaied  hiai^  was  taken 
pfiaanifer  by  the  Bnuttiana,  bnt,  voased  to  madness  by  flie  ramoor  that 
Ber  hashmyi  was  tilled,  she  escaped  during  the  night  and  mshed  to  the 
hattle-fiaUy  where  ^e  eageriy  soaght  for  the  remMns  of  ttie  man  cAie 
loved.  At  length,  conyinced  that  her  fears  were  unfounded,  she  pro* 
eeedad  in  her  ^ht,  and  had  ^  deBght  of  rejomng  her  husband  aflber 
two  days  ef  perilous  adventare. 

Alter  the  birtii  of  his  first  soa,  GaribakK  remgned  his  eommand,  for 
the  war  was  no  longer  one  of  priaciples,  aad  eml^iked  for  Monte  Video, 
where  hs  snpported  his  family  ior  a  thne  by  girin^  lessons  in  s^metry 
and  algebra  in  one  of  the  praicipal  sehools  et  the  city.  But  this  did  not 
last  kmg.  The  dictator  Bosas  was  detemuned  tm  regainii^  his  hold 
of  the  Oriental  republic,  and  his  general,  Oribe,  was  entrusted  with  the 
odions  task.  At  the  head  of  his  terrible  Ganehos,  he  spread  desolation 
around,  and  finally  appeared  beneath  die  walls  of  Monte  Video.  The 
foreigners  resident  in  ike  city  determined  to  fight  for  ilieir  liyes  and 
property.  A  French  legion  was  fermed,  but,  as  danger  menaced  from 
the  sea.  Garibaldi  was  invited  to  take  eommand  of  the  naval  forces, 
which  consisted  ef  a  corvette,  a  brig,  and  a  cutter.  Bjs  first  exploit 
was  vafortuBate :  he  forced  the  entrance  of  the  Parana,  and  tried  to 
nseend  that  river,  but  he  suddenly  found  Ins  vessels  aground  on  sand- 
banks^ and  in  presence  of  the  Brazilian  fleet  ef  six  ships.  For  liiree  days 
be  oacried  on  the  contest ;  hut,  after  firing  everythbg  he  had  on  board 
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in  the  •hape  of  projectiles,  he  blew  up  hit  shipf  and  gained  the  shore  in 
safety.  Hnrriedly  forming  his  men,  he  broke  tlm>ugh  the  enemy's 
troops  sent  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  regained  Monte  Video,  where  he 
was  eagerly  expected,  for  Oribe  was  preparing  for  the  si^^. 

Garibaldi  at  onoe  took  the  command  of  a  body  of  eight  hundred 
Italian  volunteers,  and  kept  the  enemy  at  bay.  On  one  occasion,  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  men,  he  fought  for  eieht  hours 
against  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  without  yielding  an  inch  of  ground, 
when  night  fell,  the  guerillero  had  thirbr-five  killed  and  fifty  severely 
wounded  of  his  little  hand.  We  have  had  instances  in  history  where 
commanders  deserted  their  wounded  for  the  sake  of  their  own  safety;  but 
Garibaldi  was  not  a  man  of  that  stamp.  He  carried  off  every  one  in 
the  £Ace  of  the  enemy,  and  succeeded  in  rescuing  them.  For  this  brilliant 
exploit,  which  cost  the  dictator  five  hundred  of  his  best  troops,  the  go- 
vernment of  Uruguay  made  Garibaldi  a  general;  but  he  refused  all  pecu- 
niary reward,  though  at  that  time  his  family  were  compelled  to  live  on 
his  rations,  and  were  obliged  to  go  to  bed  for  want  of  candle.  The 
nunister  of  war,  hearing  of  this  circumstance,  sent  Garibaldi  a  present  of 
twenty  pounds,  but  he  would  only  accept  half,  and  bade  the  messenger 
give  the  remainder  to  a  poor  widow  he  named,  for,  he  said,  '*  her  neces- 
sity is  greater  than  mine.'' 

It  would  lead  us  too  &r  were  we  to  attempt  to  describe  all  the  exploits 
Garibaldi  performed  in  South  America.  We  will,  therefore,  pass  on  to 
that  annus  mirabUu  1 848,  when  he,  like  so  many  of  hb  countrymen, 
allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  false  promises  of  Pio  Nono,  as  if  it 
were  possible  for  a  pope  to  be  liberal.  He  at  once  offered  his  services  to 
the  papal  nuncio  at  Rio  Janeiro,  who,  however,  returned  an  evasive 
answer,  and  he  at  length  decided  on  taking  farewell  of  South  America, 
and  returning  to  his  country,  where  his  strong  arm  was  so  much  re- 
quired. Subscriptions  flowed  in,  and  the  guerillero  was  enabled  to  equip 
one  hundred  of  the  bravest  of  his  legion,  and  charter  a  vessel  for  their 
passap^.  In  June,  1848,  the  little  band  and  their  intrepid  chief  landed 
at  Nice. 

At  this  period  Charles  Albert  was  throwing  away  all  his  chances  by 
settling  down  to  invest  Mantua.  Garibaldi,  seeing  where  his  services 
would  be  most  needed,  hastened  to  Turin  ;  but  the  coldness  with  which 
he  was  received  by  the  ministry  was  a  great  blow  to  him.  They  declined 
the  responsibility,  and  Garibaldi  hastened  to  the  king,  who  received  him 
very  courteously,  but  vacillated,  and  when  urged  for  an  immediate  reply, 
referred  him  to  the  ministry.  Garibaldi  hesitated  no  longer,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  Milan,  where  he  placed  his  sword  at  the  disposal  of  the  com-, 
mittee  of  public  defence,  and  three  thousand  volunteers,  attracted  by  the 
prestige  of  his  name,  were  soon  enrolled  under  his  banner.  On  the 
signature  of  the  capitulation  by  Charles  Albert  on  August  9,  1848, 
Garibaldi,  disdaining  to  lay  down  his  arms  without  striking  a  blow,  threw 
himself  into  the  mountains  round  the  Lago  Maggiore,  where  he  hoped 
that  the  disbanded  Lombardese  would  join  him,  and  enable  him  to  carry 
on  a  guerilla  warfare,  till  operations  on  a  more  extended  scale  could  be 
toanged.  But  the  Austrians  were  too  quick  for  him :  menaced  by  a 
corps  of  five  thousand  men  under  General  d'Aspr^,  Graribaldi  had  no 
resource  but  to  fall  back  on  the  Piedmontese  frontier,  and  reassembled  his 
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colmnn  in  safety  at  Aitma.  ConTinoed  that  all  fbrther  resistance  was 
hopeless,  he  disbanded  bis  legion,  and  himself  proceeded  to  Switierland, 
wnere  be  fell  dangerously  iU  of  the  Lombardj  marsh  ferer,  which  had 
carried  off  so  many  soldiers  on  both  sides.  On  bis  recovery  be  pro- 
ceeded to  Genoa,  where  a  high  command  in  the  Sardinian  army  was 
offered  him,  but  be  declined  it,  for  it  was  his  intention  to  proceed  to  the 
aid  of  Venice,  which  city  was  then  closely  invested  by  the  Austrianf. 
Leaving  Genoa  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers,  he  sailed  up 
the  Adriatic,  when  the  news  of  the  menacing  state  of  things  at  Rome 
reached  him,  and  he  decided  on  proceeding  at  once  to  that  city. 

The  French,  fearing  lest  the  Austrians  might  anticipate  them,  bad 
offered  their  intervention  to  restore  the  old  state  of  things :  there  was 
a  cbance  for  obtaining  a  foothold  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  chivalrous 
nation,  par  excellence^  was  even  at  that  time  fond  of  taking  up  arms  for 
an  idea,  if  there  be  any  prospect  of  a  tangible  result.  Cavugnac,  in 
November,  1848,  landed  three  thousand  five  hundred  troops  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  the  Roman  Assembly  could  only  protest  by  convening  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  to  which  Gku*ibaldi  was  elected  as  deputy  for 
Macerata.  The  republic  was  proclaimed,  and  our  hero  at  once  set  to 
work  to  protect  the  frontier  against  the  Neapolitans.  During  the  winter 
be  laboured  incessantly  in  drilling  the  volunteers,  and  they  were  quite  fit 
to  take  the  field  when  the  decisive  moment  arrived.  This  was  not  long 
delayed;  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Novara  was  the  signal  for  France  to 
stifie  her  sister-republic  in  a  Judas's  embrace.  The  French,  under 
Oudinot,  were  ordered  to  advance,  and  Garibaldi  hurried  back  to  the 
defence  of  the  threatened  city.  On  April  30,  the  French  opened  the 
attack  in  two  columns,  but  were  vigorously  opposed  by  Garibaldi,  and 
after  an  obstinate  fight,  lasting  seven  hours,  were  compelled  to  fall  back 
on  Civita  Yeccbia. 

On  May  tiie  2nd,  news  reached  Rome  that  the  Neapolitan  troops  had 
invaded  the  territory  of  tiie  republic,  and,  on  the  7th,  that  the  Austrians 
and  Spaniards  had  followed  their  example.  General  Oudinot  consented 
to  an  armistice,  during  which  fresh  French  troops  were  poured  in,  and 
Garibaldi,  with  bis  hands  thus  liberated,  directed  all  his  energies  upon 
expelling  the  Neapolitans.  On  the  10th  of  May  he  came  up  with  them, 
twenty  wousand  strong,  under  command  of  the  king  himself  at  Velletri, 
and  in  half  an  hour  they  broke  and  fied.  They  could  not  face  the  ter- 
rible red  devil,  as  Garibaldi  was  christened,  fordinand  of  Naples  fled 
ignominiously,  and  had  a  narrow  escape  of  felling  into  the  hands  of  the 
republicans.  Garibaldi  was  preparing  to  carry  the  war  into  the  Nea- 
politan territory,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  news  that  the  French  had 
denounced  the  armistice,  and  were  marching  on  the  Eternal  City  with  an 
overwhelming  ferce. 

The  combat  was  long  and  obstinate,  but  the  French  gradually  ad- 
vanced. To  add  to  the  perils  of  the  republic,  Mamni  entered  into  an 
unseemly  dispute  with  Garibaldi,  which  compelled  the  latter  to  resign  bis 
command  for  a  time.  Urged  by  the  populace,  however,  he  agreed  to 
return  to  the  combat,  and  offered  a  brave,  thoufi^h  hopeless,  resistance  to 
tbe  French,  who,  on  tiie  morning  of  June  30,  forced  their  way  through 
the  breaches  they  bad  formed.  On  the  2nd  of  July,  Cktribaldi,  after  per- 
forming wondrous  feats  of  bravery,  and  exposing  his  life  a  hundred  times, 
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fmoi  an  aide^e-cmp  to  the  tnumvinte  aDiKmuing  that  further  i^ 
siftaooe  wat  inpoeaible,  and  they  undertook  to  treat  with  General 
Oudinot 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  the  banner  of  St.  Peter  again  floaied 
oyer  the  castle  of  San  Angelo,  but  Garibal^  was  no  longer  present  to 
witness  the  humiliation*  He  quitted  the  city  on  the  ni^  of  the  2nA 
with  four  thousand  infantry  and  about  eight  hundred  horse,  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  his  way  to  Veniee.  He  reached  Temi  in  good  ordec^ 
but,  on  leavine  that  town  on  the  11th  of  July,  his  troubles  b^^an.  His 
men  deserted  by  hundreds;  the  dbagoons  sold  their  hones  to  the  eneofiy, 
and  coBuaitted  excesses,  the  cnminaUfy  of  which  was  unjustly  thrown  on 
the  Garihaldists,  who  remained  true  to  their  flag.  B«t  eyen  the  latter 
were  growing  des|^ndmg»  for  no  outlet  seeaaed  1^  for  them  ;  the  French 
were  close  at  theur  heels,  while  the  Austrians  were  collecting  in  fronts 
and  the  peasants,  urged  by  their  priests,  cut  off  every  straggler  from  the 
l^n. 

In  the  &oe  of  these  obstaoles^  Graribaldi  struggled  on  till  he  readwd 
Aiezzo,  where,  however,  he  was  re&sed  admittanoe ;  and  he  therefisve 
determined  on  leading  hk  men  to  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  where  the^ 
wottld  be^  at  any  rate,  safe  £rom  the  fury  of  the  Austrians.  DnriBg  haa 
march  he  had  several  engagements  with  the  tM>op6  eoasmanded  by  Duke 
Emesty  and  on  the  31st  of  July  the  rennast  of  the  band  eoteied  San 
Marina  The  Austrians  violated  the  frontiers  of  the  republic,  and 
GUngowski^  the  general  in  command,  stipulated  that  the  legionaaea 
should  lay  down  their  arms^  while  Garibaldi  would  be  put  en  board  a 
viessel  bound  for  America. 

But  ihe  intrepid  guerillero  had  no  intention  of  surrendering ;  on  the 
same  night  he  escaped  with  a  chosen  hand  from  San  Marino,  snd  marched 
on  the  port  of  Cesenatico,  where  he  seized  some  fishing-boata,  in  the  hopa 
of  reaching  Venice*  They  had  almost  passed  the  months  of  the  Po, 
iriien  the  Austrian  flotiUa  hove  in  sights  and  they  in  vain  •tiempted  to 
eaoa^  Eight  boats  were  captured,  aad  ihaA  on  board  whidi  were 
Qanbaldi  Md  his  wilo^  CicerovaecUo  and  Ins  two  aona^  and  aeveral 
others  of  his  most  fidthful  follower^  only  managwi  to  gain  the  sbotB 
agun  with  great  difficulty.  Hem  they  dispersed  for  fisar  o£  attmotuig 
iM  attention  of  the  Austrian  patrols,  the  general,  faia  wifc^  and  an  offiosr 
deeply  attached  to  him,  proceeding  in  the  direetioQ  of  Banrenna.  For 
two  days  they  wandered  from  forest  te  Covest;  but  then,  the  £uthM 
Annita*s  strength  failed  her,  and  they  had  hardty  reached  ikie  shelter  of 
a  peasant's  cottage  when  she  died.  Garibaldi  was  inconaolaUa,  and  k 
was  the  fear  alone  of  compromising  hb  generous  hosts  which  indiiced  him 
to  continue  his  flight. 

During  thirty-nve  days,. which  he  occupied  in  reaching  Porto  VencfO^ 
on  the  ouier  side  of  the  peninsula,  the  escapes  he  ran  were  most  extra- 
ordinary. His  foUowetf  were  not  so  fortunate :  Ugo  Bassi,  chaphua  to 
the  legion,  was  taken  by  tiie  Austrians  and  shot  at,  Bologna,  while  a& 
impenetrable  mysteiy  still  hangs  over  the  fate  of  Cioerovacdno.  Others 
penshed  in  the  forests,  Aot  down  like  wild  animals,  and  left  as  prey  for 
the  wolves«  Bat  even  on  reaching  his  fatherfamd.  Garibaldi  was  allowed 
BO  rest:  rwaonts  wens  rife  about  fresh  conspiraoies  formed  by  the 
red  repubficans,  ia  whidi  it  was  supposed  that  Garibaldi,  owing  to 
his  recent  connexion  with  Maimni,  was  miplicated,  and  he  was  requested 
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to  qmt  the  eonotry.  After  teking  flurewdl  of  Uf  ohil^eo,  whom  he  lift 
with  his  mother  at  Nice,  he  tramamraringly  took  up  hie  wanderer^e  etttff 
again,  and  we  presently  find  him  at  New  York,  engaged  in  candle^ 
making,  and  solving  intricate  mathemadcal  problems  as  he  bends  over 
the  seething  tallow.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Peru,  where  he  received  a 
luEilliant  reception  firom  his  compatriots,  and  finally  accepted  the  com* 
nuvid  o£  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  China  trade.  Little  is  known,  how* 
ever,  of  his  movements  till  he  returned  to  Genoa,  in  1854,  as  commander 
of  a  small  bark.  Here  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  existing  form  of 
government,  for  he  had  ever  a  strong  partiality  for  Victor  Emmanud, 
and  took  command  of  a  small  steamer  plying  oetween  Nice  and  Mar- 
seilles. In  this  peaceful  avocation  he  saved  enough  money  to  purchase 
a  mall  estate  in  the  island  of  Capraja,  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own 
hands,  idiile  taking  an  active  part  in  the  labours  of  the  National  Sodetyi 
and  waiting  patiently  for  the  hoor  of  deliverance  for  Italy  to  soond. 

When  Napoleon  determined  on  the  war  with  Austria,  Garibaldi  wai 
as  much  deceiyed  by  him  as  we  were.  He  folly  believed  in  the  truth 
of  the  idea,  and  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  good  cause.  The 
Sardinian  government  authorised  the  enrolment  of  volunteers,  and  no 
Mie  but  Guibaldi  eould  take  the  command  of  them.  But  so  great  waa 
the  opposition,  even  at  that  time,  offered  him,  and  the  mass  of  caluomiee 
spread,  that  Count  Cavour  hesitated  some  time  ere  gazetting  him. 

The  new  corps  received  the  name  of  Chasseurs  of  the  Alps,  and  re- 
cruits flocked  in  from  every  part  of  Italy.  So  soon  as  hostilities  com- 
menced, Garibakli  left  Turin  at  the  head  of  nearly  four  thousand  men, 
who,  although  many  had  never  seen  a  shot  fired  in  anger,  were  animated 
with  the  best  spirit.  Cleverly  outflanking  the  Austrians,  Garibal£ 
marched  on  Yarese,  where  Uroan  hoped  to  catch  him  napping.  But 
the  guerillero,  leaving  two  hundred  of  lus  men  to  help  the  townsmen  in 
keeping  the  Austrians  at  bay,  marched  round  them  and  attacked  them 
OB  the  rear  and  flank.    The  Austrians  broke,  and  fled. 

The  partisan  chief  was,  in  reality,  an  object  of  the  gravest  terror  to 
tbe  Tedeschi.  To  the  soldiers  his  mere  name  oaus^  an  invincible 
horror :  he  was  declared  to  be  invulnerable ;  and  some  went  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  bullets  flattened  on  his  forehead.  These  marvels  attributed 
to  the  hero  of  independence  caused  one  day  such  a  panic  among  a  re- 
connoitring party  of  Austrians,  that  the  soldiers  returned  home  panting, 
many  of  them  having  thrown  away  their  arms  in  flying  from  a  pnantom, 
for  no  danger  menaced  them. 

The  Austrians  suffered  another  sharp  defeat  at  San  Fermo,  after  fight- 
ing for  eight  hours,  and  the  road  to  Como  lay  open  to  the  patriot.  An 
Italian  committee  was  established  in  the  town,  and  it  became  General 
Garibaldi's  head-quarters.  While  here,  many  of  the  French  newspaper 
conrespondents  visited  the  general,  for  the  purpose  of  making  copy,  and 
we  may  be  permitted  to  quote  from  M.  L^ce  Dupont,  one  of  the 
liveliest  of  them,  who  gives  us  the  following  account  of  Garibaldi's  per- 
aonal  a[^>earance : 

I  was  introduced  in  my  ttum.  I  experienced  some  emotion  in  passing  the 
Ukresbold  of  a  room  in  whioh  was  a  man  Tiiiose  adventurous  intrepidity  had 
gained  sudi  a  brilHant  i eaown.  At  Paris  he  is  endowed  with  kgendarj  pro. 
VNurtiona,  and  regarded  as  a  species  of  ScbamjL  Every  one  dresses  him  alter 
his  own  fashion ;  and  of  all  the  costumes  I  have  seen,  there  are  few  which  have 
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not  ft  relationship  to  aCalftbrian  briffaDcL  Afelt  bat  and  ferooioiiBeoimtenanfM 
embedded  in  a  mass  of  dishevelled  hair,  a  blouse,  and  large  waist-belt  adorned 
with  a  dozen  cavalry  pistols,  a  naked  sabre  in  his  hand;  such  is  the  personage  of 
the  legend.  He  majr  have  appeared  in  this  condition  ten  years  ago,  under  the 
walls  of  Borne,  but  times  have  chanjged,  and  Qaribaldi  with  them.  The  man  is 
small,  delicate,  and  nervous,  but  his  small  grey  eye  flashes  like  polished  steeL 
His  hair  is  cut  quite  short,  and  though  he  wears  his  beard,  it  is  exactlj  like 
hundreds  we  may  see  every  day  in  Paris,  were  it  not  that  it  is  b^^nmng  to 
turn  slightly  grey. 

"I  know  not  if  he  is  cruel,  but  he  has  a  very  kind  voice.  He  is  so  £ar 
civilised,  that  he  wears  eye-glasses,  owing  to  his  short  s^ht.  He  appears  to  be 
about  forty,  but  in  reality  is  fifty-three.  He  i&  dressea  like  all  the  Sardinian 
generals,  m  a  blue  tunic,  with  silver  lace  on  the  collar  and  cuffs.  When  I 
entered,  he  made  me  sit  down  by  his  side,  and  began  bv  offering  me  his  hand. 
Then,  he  addressed  some  very  polite  remarks  to  me  in  the  best  f  rench  I  have 
heard  since  crossing-  the  Alps.  I  thanked  him  for  granting  me  an  interview, 
when  he  had  so  many  more  important  matters  to  att^d  to,  and  also  told  him  of 
the  idea  people  who  had  not  seen  him  formed  of  him.  He  gave  the  ghost  of  a 
smile,  and  seemed  to  care  vetv  little  what  was  thought  about  him. 

"  If  you  would  like  to  follow  mv  column,"  he  said,  "  I  will  give  you  the 
means  /'  and  he  drew  up  a  safe-conauct,  to  which  he  put  his  signature,  and  the 
seal  of  his  staff.  "  With  that,"  he  added,  ''  you  can  march  with  us  day  and 
lught,  exchange  shots  with  the  Austrians,  and  write  to  your  journal  the  bulletin 
ofour  deeds  and  your  own." 

There  is  an  exquisite  touch  of  satire  about  the  general's  offer,  whidi 
ihe  Frenchman,  full  as  usual  of  his  self-importance,  does  not  appear  to 
have  noticed. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  affection  his  followers  displayed  for  Gari- 
baldi, though  he  was  inexorably  stern.  Thus,  M.  Am^d^e  Achard  tells 
us  that  his  oflBcers  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  pardon  of 
a  volunteer  whom  ho  had  condemned  to  be  shot  for  stealing  a  ring 
scarcely  worth  three  francs. 

The  victory  at  San  Fermo  caused  Victor  Emmanuel  to  see  in  the 
guerillero  an  eminent  tactician,  and  it  was  for  a  moment  hoped  that  he 
would  be  summoned  to  take  a  more  important  part  in  the  campaign  than 
he  had  hitherto  done.  But  Louis  Napoleon  could  brook  no  rival  near  his 
throne ;  he  had  been  saved  by  an  inspiration  of  Macmahon  at  Magenta, 
and  it  would  not  do  to  allow  Garibaldi  to  grow  too  great,  lest  he  might 
eventually  become  troublesome,  when  the  results  of  the  *'  idea  "  were  to 
be  claimed.  As  it  was,  his  force  had  swelled  to  very  decent  proportions ; 
he  had  under  his  command  eight  thousand  men,  formed  into  three 
infantry  regiments,  two  hundred  and  fifty  guides,  and  two  hundred 
carabiniers.  His  artillery  consisted  of  fourteen  light  guns,  of  which  his 
volunteers  had  taken  six  in  action  before  they  could  be  spiked  by  the 
Austrians.  Nor  was  Garibaldi  idle  while  remaining  at  Como :  he  sent 
his  troops  to  drive  Urban's  force  beyond  Monza,  and  occupied  himself  in 
coasting  the  Lago  Maggiore  with  the  four  Austrian  steamers  he  had 
captured,  and  lifted  the  treasury  at  the  various  customs  ports. 

On  the  8th  of  June  he  made  a  forward  move,  and  occupied  BergamOi 
which  town  the  Austrians  evacuated  on  the  previous  night.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  Milan,  and  had  a  private  interview  with  Victor  Emmanuel, 
the  purpose  of  which  has  hitherto  remained  a  secret.  On  his  return  to 
Bergamo,  hearing  that  fifteen  hundred  Austrians  were  advancing  from 
Brescia,  he  sent  a  small  detachment  to  meet  them,  and  compelled  their 
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retreat  On  June  15,  Garibaldi  advanced  on  LonatOi  and  hii  oflbsera 
oi^ganised  free  corps  in  the  Yalteline,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  Anstriani^ 
irho  fiuQcied  that  he  was  about  to  invade  the  Tyrol  He  then  tuiUenly 
ponred  down  on  Brescia,  after  defeating  the  Anstrians  again  at  Castene- 
dolo.  Hardlj  had  he  occupied  that  town,  however,  than  he  heard  that  a 
heavy  column  of  the  enemy  was  marching  against  him.  He  advanced 
with  two  regiments  to  meet  them,  but  was  led  into  a  trap  by  some 
peasants,  of  whom  he  asked  information  as  to  the  Austrians'  movements. 
On  their  saying  they  had  seen  nothing  of  the  Tedeschi,  he  sent  back  one 
of  his  regiments,  but  had  scarcely  mounted  the  heights  with  his  small 
force  than  he  was  enveloped  by  the  Austrian  cavalry.  Sending  off  in  all 
baste  to  General  Cialdini  for  reinforcements,  he  held  his  ground  with  his 
usual  bravery.  For  a  moment  it  was  thought  that  the  general  was 
killed,  for  his  horse  fell  with  three  bullets  in  its  body,  but  he  was  up 
again  in  a  moment.  When  the  reinforcements  arrived,  the  Austrians 
were  compelled  to  retire,  and  Garibaldi  held  his  ground. 

Anxious  to  reproduce  every  trait  which  will  throw  light  on  the  true 
diaracter  of  the  hero  of  Italy,  we  will  quote  here  from  M.  Edmond 
Texier,  of  the  Sikele^  who  repeats  what  was  told  him  by  one  of  the 
▼olunteers : 

We  all  adore  our  chief,  though  he  speaks  rarely,  and  is  most  incommunicative. 
So  soon  as  we  see  him  we  look  at  his  cap ;  if  it  is  on  the  back  of  his  head  it  is  a 
sign  that  he  is  satisfied ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  conceals  his  face  and  the  peak  is 
over  his  nose,  the  situation  is  grave—we  may  expect  something  serious,  and  we 
get  ready  our  arms.  These  two  signs  never  fail  m  their  effect.  The  other  day, 
on  our  arrival  at  Bersamo,  the  cap  was  further  back  than  ever.  The  telegraph 
had  informed  us  of  the  arrival  by  railw^of  1500  Austrians,  who  were  coming 
to  Bergamo,  unaware  of  our  presence.  We  ambuscaded  round  the  station ;  the 
telegraph  amiounced  that  the  enemy  had  reached  the  last  station  but  one ;  our 
hearts  oeat  with  impatience  and  joy,  minutes  succeeded  minutes,  but  nothing 
came.  The  Austrians  bad  gone  back  at  fall  speed  when  they  heard  of  our  pre- 
sence. Sadden  change  of  the  cap's  position — for  nearly  two  days  we  were 
unable  to  see  even  the  tip  of  his  nose.  This  devil  of  a  man  exercises  such  in- 
fluence that  I  saw  him  in  an  action  send  citizens  under  fire,  whom  he  gave  the 
muskets  of  his  wounded  soldiers,  and  they  behaved  most  courageously.  Ever 
between  the  two  lines  of  sharpshooters,  it  is  a  miracle  that  he  has  not  yet  been 
wounded ;  the  peasants  believe  him  bullet  proof.  I  should  never  end  if  I  tried 
to  describe  aU  the  heroism  of  Garibaldi's  smidl  army,  its  fabulous  marches,  its 
surprises  and  combats.  At  Laveno,  for  instance,  the  Italians  tore-  muskets  from 
the  hands  of  the  Austrians  through  the  embrasures.  On  opening  the  camps^ 
Garibaldi  much  wanted  some  guns ;  but,  unable  to  procure  them  from  the  War 
Ifinistry,  he  took  four  from  the  Austrians.  For  a  long  time  Garibaldi  has 
given  up  the  use  of  artillery ;  he  only  fights  with  the  bayonet ;  the  cannon  re- 
main with  the  ba«^e,  and  he  would  gl^ly  exchange  them  for  the  Mini^  rifles 
he  is  so  anxiously  expecting.  One  of  Ganbaldi's  best  shots  is  an  Endishman 
of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  who,  armed  with  an  excellent  Lancaster  nfle  and  a 
telescope,  appears  to  chaise  the  Tyrolese.  This  eccentric  person  was  asked  the 
other  day  if  he  had  joined  the  volunteers  to  establish  Italian  independence,  or 
simply  u>r  the  pleasure  of  the  chase.  "  I  am  very  much  attached  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Italy,"  he  coolly  replied,  ''but  I  am  also  fond  of  shooting." 

Bv  this  time  Louis  Napoleon  had  enough  of  glory;  Solferino  had  been 
fought  vrith  no  dishonour  to  the  Austrians,  and  the  French  saw  before 
them  a  wearisome  winter  campaign,  occupied  with  parallels  and  trenches^ 
of  which  they  had  enjoyed  quite  sufficient  before  SebastopoL     Louis 
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NupikoQ  hid  defwlj  made  a  catipaw  of  KMiaAf  inborn  be  had  iimi* 
■Mttd  firoM  Londott,  not  with  ^  sl^htett  intantioii  of  revdutioBMiig 
HoBi^wjr  hut  to  proFO  to  FnocM  Joseph  thai  he  ihiinDed  no  loeaBS  to 
get  &e  best  of  him.  Nor  were  the  AoetnaBs  escry  to  see  the  war  ter- 
muiate,  for  theenonnous  robberies  oommttted  in  the  oommissariat  departs 
aimt  had  left  Verona  mproyisioned,  and  theve  was  a  dodit  whether 
Peechiera  coold  hold  oat  any  length  of  time  against  die  eomhined  attack 
by  land  and  water. 

While  the  annistice  of  ViUafiraiica  was  being  signed.  Garibaldi  had 
advanced  as  fiur  as  Tiamo,  and  was  about  to  seise  the  Lago  di  Garda  and 
intercept  the  Aostrian  oommonication  between  ^  Tyrol  and  Verona. 
SeyeKat  sharp  actions  had  already  taken  place  aromd  Bomioo,  and  the 
eaemy  had  been  driven  back  on  the  Stehio  pass.  During  tbe  armistioey 
Garibaldi  retired  to  Como,  and  onr  readers  wiM  probably  remember  the 
graphie  accoont  of  sfisit  paid  to  him  there  by  an  '<  Aoatrattan  Coloniafe)" 
which  appeared  last  year  in  tbe  oohraiDS  of  iA^  Timet*  So  soon  as  the 
peeHminaries  of  the  peace  were  decided  on,  Ckr^bakh  banded  in  his  re- 
signation, whaoh  Victor  Rmmannel  woold  not  aooept.  He  thcesfote 
decided  on  carrying  on  tbe  war  in  his  own  mamMr,  and  advised  the 
Italians  to  arm  and  form  an  army  capable  of  laying  down  its  Oim  eondi* 
tions.  The  Chasseurs  of  the  Alps  were  raised  to  a  strength  of  twelve 
thousand,  their  headquarters  being  at  Cemo  and  Bresda.  On  J«l|^  19^ 
Craribaldi  bsaod  lihe  flowing  general  ovdsr  in  confirwataon  of  his  viena: 

'^  Whatever  may  be  tbe  propreas  of  political  events  under  existing  drcom- 
atanceSy  the  Italians  must  neither  lay  down  their  anns,  nor  feel  diMX)uraged 
with  the  contrary.  They  must  hoirv  into  the  ranks,  and  testify  to  Europe  t£at| 
kd  bjT  the  valiant  Victor  Emmanuel,  they  are  ready  henceforward  to  meet  \h» 
vicisfiitudes  of  waiv  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be. 

"Gabibau)!,  GetmaU* 

But  the  generafs  impatience  was  once  mors  aroused  by  the  rumoun 
which  tram^ired  of  the  first  conliBrence  held  at  Zurich ;  the  turn  they 
teok  r^idermg  his  presence  useless  with  the  army.  Garibaldi  asked  for 
onlimited  lea;^  but  was  again  refused.  Still,  in  die  present  aspect  of 
affinie,  snch  a  man  became  an  embanasoment.  Garibaldi  coAtinaed  ta 
denre  i3b%  Kberatiett  of  Italy,  and  'Victor  Ennnamnl  was  no  langsr  five 
to  second  him.  The  SarcBntan  goreinment,  however,  wished  to  retain 
Ids  services;  and  it  was  proposed  to  give  faim  &e  command  of  the  Tuscan 
anay,  which  Ulloa  had  resigned.  Various  combinations,  mysterious  far 
tbe  pnosent^  however^  were  made,  and  Geiibaldi  was  granted  leave.  What 
be  thought  of  the  intrigues  will  be  best  seen  froaa  his  general  order; 

"Mx  CoM&ADES  IN  AbmsI^I  am  obliged  to  retire  at  present  from  Che 
service,  and  General  Pomaretti  has  been  selected  hv  his  majesty  to  command  the 
brigade.  I  trust,  while  brave  in  action,  you  will  oe  disciplined,  md  strive  to 
acquire  under  arms  the  skilL  which  will  allow  you  to  take  your  proper  rank 
when  opposed  to  the  enemies  of  our  country.  <'  Gajlcbaldl 

*' Bergamo,  Juff.ll,Uh^:' 

If  anything  could  console  Garibaldi  for  hb  disappointed  hopes,  it  would 
have  been  the  rapturous  reception  he  met  with  in  all  the  cities  he  visited. 
At  Bologna  he  spent  several  hours  at  the  tomb  of  Ugo  Bassi,  and  then 
proceeded  to  help  General  Fanti  in  organising  the  army  of  Central  Italj^ 
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vAiA  amomted  to  tiarty  ihowtnd  men*  At  BayesMk  he  fMady  eth 
jdakied  hii  fatan  pofiej,  and  propoewl  the  lobscriptim  ibr  tbt  millioB 
moskeli.  His  id6»  ww  at  oooe  vndentoody  and  gJUrfiptiwag  poorad  m 
firom  aU  qoaiien.  Upwards  of  eighteen  ibovaand  Toliintecfs  weie  tlm^ 
enroUedy  and  it  was  a  pul>tic  secret  tiiat  tbe  genend  pcoposed  ere  hmg  to 
invade  Uie  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sieiliee. 

From  Central  Italy  Garibaldi  proceeded  to  TiiriD,  where  his  reception 
was  equally  flattering.  On  the  evening  of  his  arrival  he  had  another 
interview  with  Victor  Emmanuel,  but  the  secret  has  been  carefully  kgpt 
as  to  the  subject  discussed.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  king  £d 
all  in  bis  power  to  dissuade  Garibatdi  from  any  aggressive  movement,  to 
whioL  the  general  would  not  consent.  On  the  contrary,  the  Sardinians 
themselves  were  beginning  to  grow  very  laspatient,  for  it  was  suspestoj 
that  the  king  obrred  fstemi  infuences,  and  Italy  was  weary  of  vasMlage. 
Great  was  the  agitation,  therefore,  when  it  was  suddenly  announced  soon 
after  that  Genend  Garibaldi  had  given  in  his  resignation  as  general  of  the 
army  of  Central  Italy,  and  that  Victor  Emmanuel  had  accepted  it.  The 
proclamation  our  hero  issued  on  the  occauon  was  eonched  in  tbaloUowing 
terms: 

''To  JEM  IxAUAirs. 

"As  imderhand  intrigues  continually  check  the  Hber^ of  aetkm  inbefsnt  in 
the  tank  I  bold  im  the  army  of  Central  Italy,  and  which  I  employed  to  try  and 
attain  that  object  which  every  good  Italian  proposes  to  himself,  I  am  leaving 
the  military  service  for  the  present. 

"  On  the  day  that  T^tor  Bnnnauncl  ooee  again  sunmons  his  solcfiers  to  arms 
far  the  redemptioa  of  the  oountry,  I  shall  be  agata  Wtiie  side  of  ray  brave  oooi- 
panioBs.  TAe  mummhU  and  0/iifly  foUoif  wbioh  rar  a  woment  tvouUes  tha 
majestic  progress  of  oor  affiuis,  mnst  persv^de  us  that  it  is  oar  duty  to  naotyMt 
around  the  brave  and  legal  soldier  of  independence,  who  is  incapable  of  recoilbw 
from  his  sublime  and  generous  path>  and  thi^  we  should  prepare,  at  preseai 
more  than  ever,  gold  and  iron  to  receive  those  who  would  gladly  plunge  na 
again  in  the  honxTrs  of  the  past. 

^  Josinr  Gabibauh. 

At  Bologna,  the  dissatisfaction  produced  by  the  policy  of  Count  Cavonr 
was  so  decided,  that  a  manifestation  was  even  attempted,  which  Garibaldi'a 
fnends  wisely  sappressed,  as  it  would  have  given  a  triumph  to  the  Abso- 
lutist party.  The  Tuscan  government,  compelled  to  accept  his  resigna- 
tion>  announced  it  to  the  pubEc  in  a  most  aomplixnentary  general  ordeCi 
in  which  ha  was  aUowed  to  retain  his  faontrary  rank. 

Af^  remaining  a  diort  period  at  Nice  vrith  his  family.  Garibaldi  pro- 
ceeded to  Genoa,  with  the  intention  of  settling  once  more  on  his  island* 
fium  of  Capn^  Prom  this  he  was,  however,  dissuaded,  and  he  reaiainad 
on  ^e  continent.  Lest  his  motives  in  retiring  from  the  service  might  be 
misinterpreted,  he  issaed  a  spirited  prodamatian  to  the  Italians,  in  which 
be  urged  them  never  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  they  had  secured  the 
independence  of  their  countnr*  In  conclusion  he  said,  '^  Fellow^citiceni^ 
not  a  man  anun^  yon  must  hesitato  to  put  his  mito  to  the  national  sub- 
ecr^ption — ^not  one  must  neglect  to  have  his  musket  in  readiness,  in  order 
to  obtain — ^perhaps  tb-merrow — ^by  force  what  they  hesitato  to  give  us  to- 
day in  justice."  At  this  time  his  enemies — and  their  name  was  legion 
— ^weie  striving  aealonsly  to  render  the  subscription  for  the  mnsketa  aboB^ 
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tifa;  but  the  general  put  the  natioii  on  their  guard  against  die  intrigues 
in  the  public  papers.  Towards  the  end  of  December,  last  year,  he  was 
requested  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Nazione  Armata,  but  was  in- 
duced to  decline  the  offer,  alleging  his  motives  in  the  following  procla 


tion,  which  we  quote,  as  pronng  that  he  never  to  the  latest  moment 
swerved  from  the  path  he  had  laid  down  for  himself: 

"  To  THE  Itauaks. 

"  Summoned  by  some  of  my  friends  to  attempt  the  character  of  concfliator, 
amid  the  factions  of  the  liberal  Italian  party,  I  was  invited  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  a  society  called  the  '  Armed  Nation.' 

"  But,  as  the  armed  Italian  nation  is  a  fact  which  terrifies  all  that  is  disloval, 
cormptiog,  and  tyrannical,  both  within  and  without  Italy,  the  crowd  of  mooem 
Jesuits  hi^  been  alarmed,  and  shouted  '  Anathema !' 

"The  ^vemment  of  the  E^  Qalaniuomo  has  been  importuned  by  the  alarm- 
ists, and  m  order  not  to  compromise  it,  I  have  decided  on  giving  up  the  office 
with  which  I  was  honoured. 

"  In  perfect  agreement  with  all  the  members,  I  therefore  declare  the  society 
of  the  '  Armed  Nation'  dissolved, and  invite  every  Italian  who  loves  his  country 
to  aid  in  the  purchase  of  the  million  muskets. 

"  14  with  the  aid  of  a  million  guns,  Italy,  in  the  presence  of  the  stranger,  is 
unable  to  arm  a  millioi  soldiers,  we  should  have  to  despair  of  humanity.  Let 
Italy  arm,  and  she  will  be  free. 

•*  G.  Gabibaldl 

«2VrMi,14^il/«».,1860." 

There  were  many  Mgns  of  coming  hostilities  for  those  who  could  read 
aright.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  workmen  of  Milan,  Garibaldi  told 
them  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness.  Even  the  0$t  Deutsche  Paste 
was  compelled  to  allow,  *'  We  do  not  conceal  from  ourselves  the  dangers 
which  are  preparing  for  Austria  in  Italy.  The  popularity  and  inde- 
fatigable activity  of  Garibaldi  seem  called  on  to  render  further  services.'' 
The  correspondence  from  Italy  in  our  leading  papers  will  show  that  the 
descent  on  Sicily  was  being  carefully  revolved  in  the  general's  mind, 
though  we  doubt  whether  it  would  have  been  so  promptly  undertaken 
had  it  not  been  for  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France.  It  seems  as  if 
Garibaldi  were  desirous  of  obtaining  his  favourite  monarch  compensation 
elsewhere  for  the  loss  he  had  endured. 

The  events  connected  with  the  landing  at  Marsala,  and  the  march  on 
Palermo,  will  be  too  fresh  in  the  mind  of  our  readers  to  need  narrating 
here.  There  cannot  be  an  Englishman  whose  pulse  has  not  throbbed 
while  reading  those  splendid  letters,  descriptive  of  the  hero's  progress 
from  victory  to  victory,  so  vividly  chronicled  for  us  in  the  broadsheet  of 
the  jRifiM.  The  man  whom  the  official  journal  of  Naples  branded  as  a 
brigand  but  a  short  month  ago,  is  now  christened  <<  his  Excellency,"  and 
is  placed  on  equal  terms  wiui  the  legitimate  ruler  of  a  kingdom.  But 
that  is  the  very  thing  which  causes  us  apprehension,  for  diplomacy  is 
now  prepared  to  intervene,  and  bitter  experience  teaches  us  what  the 
result  will  possibly  be. 

As  for  the  general  execration  bestowed  on  the  young  Ring  of  Naples, 
we  do  not  join  in  it  so  readily,  for  we  remember  that  the  nation  which 
is  now  horror-stricken  at  the  bombardment  of  Palermo,  was  very  ready 
to  condone  the  massacre  of  the  Deux  Decembre,  and  send  its  troops  to 
^^t,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  the  soldiers  who  had  perpetrated  that 
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atrocity — nay,  wone,  aDow  our  generals  of  unBolUed  honour  to  stand  on 
equal  terms  with  Canrobert,  the  man  who  executed  the  fell  orders  of  the 
piendent  StUl,  we  do  not  object  at  all  to  the  marked  arersion  all  Uie 
crowned  heads  are  displaying  towards  Bombbo— because  he  has  been 
unsuccessful — and  Lord  Palmerston  deserres  all  credit  ibr  the  words  he 
uttered  in  the  House,  though  they  might  have  been  expressed  in  better 
English:  ''It  is  the  fault  and  fortune  of  goyemments  like  those  of 
Rome  and  Naples,  when,  by  the  cruelties  and  atrodties  committed 
under  their  authority,  their  subjects  have  been  driYcn  to  desperation  and 
have  reyolted,  that  they  app^  to  all  firiendly  powers  for  assistance 
io  remore  the  men  who  are  the  authors  and  instigators  of  the  revo- 
lution. Those  governments  forget  that  they  themselves  are  the  real 
and  original  authors  and  instigators  of  those  revolutionary  movements, 
and  if  £eir  prayer  were  granted,  and  steps  taken  to  accomplish  the  object 
they  desire^  imless,  which  is  very  unlikely,  they  were  prepared  to  alter 
then*  own  courses,  the  first,  most  effectual,  and  only  necessary  step  wonld 
be  their  own  remoyal.**  In  these  sentiments  we  fully  coincide,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  our  government  will  act  up  to  them ;  but  then,  we 
awkwardly  remember  that,  but  a  week  prior  to  uttering  these  honourable 
remarks.  Lord  Palmerston  made  a  most  chivalrous  speech  in  defence  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  which  he  allowed  to  be  strangled  without  holding  out 
a  hand,  or  even  shedding  a  tear  over  the  poor  defunct.  All  parties  are 
in  this  instance  unanimous  :  Bombino  is  to  be  got  rid  of,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  clumsy  attempts  to  maintain  despotism,  and  he  can  follow, 
for  aught  we  care,  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  Dionysius  the  youneer, 
and  keep  a  school,  though,  from  what  we  know  of  Bourbon  education, 
we  are  afraid  that  even  such  a  scanty  resource  will  fail  him.  Louis 
Kapoleon  has  spoken  out  with  equal  decision  about  throwing  the  King 
of  Naples  overboard,  as  the  Jonah  who  brings  despotism  into  discredit ; 
and  in  this  case  we  are  inclined  to  credit  him,  for  the  removal  of  the 
king  will  probably  prove  advantageous  to  his  own  little  schemes. 


But,  wnile  we  agree  to  the  necessity  of  allowing  the  tyrant  to  eo  his 
own  road  to  destruction,  we  equally  demand  that  no  interference  should 
be  made  with  Garibaldi's  progress,  for,  if  he  be  lefk  alone,  he  can  settle 
the  Italian  question  in  a  simple  and  natural  way.  From  Naples  to  Rome 
would  be  but  a  step,  and  if  the  guerillero  again  set  out  for  Venice,  as  in 
1849,  it  would  be  with  very  different  chances  of  success.  Italy  once 
united  under  the  sceptre  of  Victor  Emmanuel  would  be  really  free,  and 
could  resist  French  pressure.  This  would  be  so  advantageous  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  that  we  fear  Louis  Napoleon  will  do  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  the  consummation,  for,  in  that  case,  the  war  of  1859  would 
really  have  been  fought  for  an  idea,  and  he  would  have  spoken  the  truth 
in  spite  of  himself.  As  you  cannot  stay  a  lion's  appetite  with  a  mutton- 
Uiop,  neither  will  a  Napoleon  be  satisfied  with  such  a  territory  as  Savoy 
while  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  is  going  a  begging. 

We  doubt  whether  even  Mr.  Bright,  the  last  new  friend  of  a  despot, 
would  venture  to  deny  that  for  months  Muratist  intrigues  have  been  going 
on  in  Naples  with  various  chances  of  success.  As  a  feather  will  show 
which  way  the  wind  blows,  so  we  now  have  suspicious  rumours  of  a  oon- 
atitntion,  based  on  the  French  model,  being  given  the  Neapolitans.  They 
ask  for  Ae  bread  of  freedom,  and  they  are  oSsred  the  stone  of  despotism. 
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nlaeh,  though  hiddML  btoeaA  velMiiy  is  as  grinding  m  d»  wheel  o£  a 
Joggenuwit's  car.  BuA  a  Fiendi  oooititetion  is,  fettuDaiely,  a  meonky 
o(  the  Benaparta  faiaiyj:  it  is  a  aoeplM  n^iich  would  pi«ree  the  aaad  of 
any  other  nan  that  tries  to  wield  it  In  any  case,  the  inapintiea  wonid 
had  from  Paris^  and  the  result  woald  he  the  moral  disamameni  of  Sar- 
dSBia^  who,  powerless  to  do  good,  would  gradually  he  foraed  dosm  dw 
incline,  and  Deeome  the  obedieoi  poppet  of  which  Louis  Napoleon  woold 
pall  the  wires. 

And  this  eonsomaiaition  is  not  so  &r  oil^  unless  England  energetiealiy 
inteilBoa.  The  al^[ect  of  the  diplomatie  interrantion,  we  ate  taU,  is,  in 
the  event  of  the  luaig  ranaing  mm  Nsf>lefl»  to  protect  the  hewwarnhle 
citiiena  ivom  the  atrocities  wfaidi  the  lanaaosa  and  the  nercenniee 
wo«ld  be  sore  to  ooaamanee.  But  each  preelection  involves  the  presenee 
of  troops^  and  who  so  willing  to  offer  snehassistanee  as  ^  Freodi?  The 
wodc  would,  in  that  ease,  he  more  than  half  dona;  the  Neapotttana  would 
be  invited  to  decide  their  own  £ite  by  wniversal  safraga,  and  wo  know 
by  this  tane  to  T^at  that  leads.  Lonis  Napoleon  lesrned  the  yalae  of 
tnat  weapon  in  1848,  to  held  «•  UrMrtm  owor  the  respectable  elaaseSj 
and  «e  may  paediot  dhat  the  result  would  be  in  Naples..  These  agents 
who  so  enuaeotl^  perConaod  their  dirty  laork  in  Savoy  would  be  let  iooae 
on  the  Two  fiicilMS,  and  a  lavish  expenditure  of  fiaa-irane  psBaea  wonU 
not  wogh  in  the  halanee  agaiast  the  poasesnon  of  the  aoyectign  pafwar 

Mr  Italy. 
▲la  our  fliiaisters  ptepaved  to  poavent  sooh  a  statoiof  Aings  by  ai 

see  sanding  a  aaftctent  fiwee  into  the  Maikarfanoan  aoady^  aft  any 
rate,  to  nndMtake  half  the  diplematie  bostneas?  We  Imv  not,  when  we 
oaU  to  mind  IJhe  bairen  poatast  againsi  tha  amunation  of  filaaoy  wfasah 
Laad  Min  RassdU  afiarad,  jaid  w&d^ 

spoodily  swallowed  ngain,  hoping  it  voi^  have  been  ovarheasL  Hie 
moment  is  a  eritioal  one :  the  liitnre  d^tiny  of  lUdy  is  on  the  point  of 
solution,  and  it  depends  an  oorselves  whether  it  prove  a  gpacantee  for  the 
tranauillity  of  Europe,  or  die  final  cause  of  a  genecdl  conflagration. 

Of  oouvse  we  shidl  be  aceased^as  we  ao  mqnantly  hsKve  been  by  the 
JuMd  agents  of  Kapakoa^  of  exaggatating  purposely,  and  doing  onr 
utmost  to  stir  np  ill  blood  hetween  two  great  nations,  wfaaeh  only  need  to 
know  each  other  more  thoHNighly  to  be  amaaed  at  the  possibility  of  dis- 
sension. Our  reply  is,  that  we  are  Engtiah  faefiDre  all :  we  are  as  anmens 
as  any  one  can  be  to  see  the  Angk^fmneh  allioDce  nendered  permanent 
and  satisfiMStory,  bat  we  do  not  wish  peace  to  ha  purehased  fay  the  aab- 
yenion  of  the  traditional  policy  of  our  conabry.  Hus  new  4iootrine  e£ 
natural  fiootiers,  however,  is  one  which  Ofcrthrows  the  balanaa  of  oowec^ 
and  leads  constantly  to  nusunderstandings,  &r  ao  one  can  say  wnera  it 
may  end,  and  the  first  Napoleon  wished  to  emlnrace  all  Europe  in  the 
natoral  frontiers  of  France.  The  present  emperor's  policy  has  latdy 
seemed  to  be  verging  in  the  same  oahiqppy  diioction,  and  it  is  time  for 
England  to  speak  W  mind  out  once  and  for  all.  By  opposu^  a  bold 
firont,  Louis  Napoleon  aught  be  indnoed  to  reconsider  his  pds^,  but  if 
we  limiitoar  it^rfisrance  to  useless  protests,  he  will  end  by  despising  us^ 
and  what  the  resnk  will  be  we  need  not  stop  to  discuss. 

In  the  present  case  there  is,  Ibitunately,  ao  oocasioa  for  even  a  diver- 

taker  "    • 


ganea of  opinianwidi  Franca.    LetostakB  thoeaqpecornthis  word:  ha 
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ia  annoiis  to  stop  a  lamentable  effiioon  of  blood,  and  ve  ai%  asswedlgrf 
actuated  by  the  jame  feelings.  Let  us  not  confine  our  sjmpatby  to 
words,  bat,  by  nndertaking  a  joint  occupation,  give  those  of  uae  JNea- 
poHfans  who  are  not  so  enamonred  of  a  Frendh  constitution  as  othsai 
appear  to  be,  an  opportunity  for  expressing  thenr  deliberate  and  honest 
opinion*  If,  hovever,  we  neglect  to  make  our  preparations,  wd  may  frel 
assuied  that  Freaah  tvoops  will  occupy  Napiei,  and  then  fmweU  ta  aay 
hope  of  Italian  independence. 

Still,  we  hold  that  it  wvuld  be  in  e?ery  seipect  better  to  allow  Gad- 
baldi  to  accomplish  his  mission  wsthowb  any  diplomatic  intecfBrenoe^ 
With  a  chief  so  eaei;ratie  and  so  steroy  there  is  no  fear  of  anavchj 
getting  the  npner  hand,  and  if  the  people  of  Naples  hare  a  chance  of 
xinng,  they  will  hold  the  mffiimly  soldatesqve  and  thmr  pavtaaans  in 
check.  At  the  same  time,  we  consider  that  a  French  interfention  woold 
lead  tp  the  ?ery  cKcessos  it  ia  intended  to  preirent,  for  the  Italian  patrioto 
who  are  now  xeady  to  assume  the  helm  of  aflGurs  would  remain  in  the 
kadkgxoind  if  iihey  knew  that  the  French  weuld  land  to  ^<  sup^cct  order,* 
and  the  pofulaee,  left  without  le«dec%  wouU  give  way  to  atrocities,  whidk 
ase  only  the  nateal  sequeaoeof  the  ^unmy  under  which  diey  have  hseai 
tnmpled  £00:  ebven  fears,  which  must  have  ft[j§eared  to  them  so  manj 


It  wonld  be  truly  a  pitiable  thing  if  Garibaldi  had  nncowcionglj  bean 
ifoiog  Napdeon's  evil  work  in  Sicily,  but  we  cquEbss  to  a  distrust  of  the 
Fttnch  statenMBt  that  noiMuterventioa  is  only  prommomaUy  granted  as 
n^gards  Sidly,  Xhis  seems  to  show  that  Louis  NssKdeon  is  auite  pse^ 
pared  ba  eveatualities  ai  l^aple%  and  we  appear  to  be  all  in  toe  baok- 
groond  as  r^;arda  oar  preparatioiis.  It  wooLl  be  better  for  us,  then,  to 
acoept  the  pestikot  '^ natiaialitpr "  theory  at  coice,  and  let  it  becarned 
oat  to  its  fidleat extent.  Aoooraiag  to  it  no  foreigner  has  aright  to  hxAA. 
a  foot  of  ground  in  Italy ;  thm  lei  the  Franch  troops  be  at  once  xecallad 
ficom  Rome.  If  Francis  Joseph  will  not  ¥okmtarily  resign  Ysnotia,  let 
lum  hold  itif  lie  can  against  the  forces  Garibaldi  would  bring  into  the 
£eld  within  six  mouthy  outlet  no  interfBrence  be  allowed*  The  Italians 
only  ask  to  he  let  alooe;  while  &dlinff  duly  gcaAeful  to  Louis  Napoleon 
for  the  aid  he  offiered  them  inl85S^  they  now  consider  ttbemselvea  stroag 
enough  to  walk  alone,  and  can  manage  their  own  affiurs  without  any 
tutelage.  Ia  this  way  we  thvok  that  matters  would  very  iDpeedUy  settb 
down;  the  labecal  pirty  would  be  satisfied,  while  the  Conservatives 
would  be  only  too  gutd  of  a  solnbion  which,  while  it  consolidated  Italy, 
would  depzi?e  Louis  Ililapoleon  for  erer  of  the  power  of  working  mischiw 
in  the  2ie^terranean« 

Unfortunate^,  diplomacy  must  hare  the  last  word  in  such  matters  as 
the  settlement  of  Saropean  questions,  and  in  that  England,  by  seme  fina- 
lity, always  comes  off  secona  best.  It  is  said  of  our  milors  that  the^  earn 
their  money  like  horses  and  spend  it  like  asses :  in  the  same  way  it  may 
be  asserted  of  u%  as  a  nation,  that  we  win  advantages  in  the  field  and 
throw  them  away  in  the  council -chamber.  Unless  we  are  y&ry  carefuJ^ 
we  shall  be  chicaned  once  agun  in  this  Neapolitan  business,  and  hare 
nobody  to  blame  but  ourselves. 

Bu^  whatever  may  be  the  result,  whether  Bombino  be  hurled  from  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  or  supported  on  it  by  foreign  bayonets  for  fear 
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of  the  consequencefl  to  despotism  his  overthrow  may  entail,  in  one  thing 
we  may  all  agree,  and  that  is,  in  applauding  the  great  man  who  has 
never  swerved  in  hb  endeayonrs  to  make  Italy  a  united  and  free  nation. 
Had  Gibribaldi  been  less  disinterested  than  he  is,  he  might  now  be  hisfa 
on  the  list  of  general  officers  in  France,  and  the  marshal's  staff  might  be 
within  hb  grasp;  but  he  is  not  the  man  to  truckle  to  a  despot,  whatever 
glittering  rewurds  he  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  offer.  Garibaldi  re- 
cognises but  one  master,  and  that  is  Victor  Emmanuel,  and,  by  his  un- 
swerving purpose,  he  has  rescued  that  master  from  a  position  which  was 
becoming  most  humiliating.  The  King  of  Sardinia  has  now  the  oppor- 
tunity for  breaking  ihose  silken  trammels  which  Louis  Napoleon  has 
woven  round  the  independence  of  his  nation,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
he  will  take  advantage  of  it. 

Compare  the  two  liberators  of  Italy,  and  how  immeasurably  small 
Louis  Napoleon  appears  by  the  side  of  Garibaldi !  The  former  issued 
pompous  proclamations,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing ;  and 
what  became  of  his  boast  of  freeine  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic  ? 
So  soon  as  he  had  secured  the  object  of  his  ambition,  he  deserted  the 
Italians,  and  the  condition  of  Yenetia  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  faith  to 
be  placed  in  his  promises.  He  accepted  pledges  from  Francis  Joseph, 
which  he  g^ve  that  monarch  an  opportunity  of  evading ;  but  what  did  he 
care  for  the  liberation  of  Italy  when  his  own  purpose  was  served  P  Gari- 
baldi, on  the  other  hand,  has  never  boasted;  the  world  learns  with 
amazement  of  his  achievements  when  they  are  accomplished ;  he  scorns 
any  promise  which  he  b  unable  to  perform,  and  he  advances  from  con- 
quest to  conquest  with  the  dignity  of  a  truly  great  man.  Both  men  have 
had  their  fair  share  of  calumny  in  their  time,  but  while  the  greater  portion 
has  adhered  to  the  character  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  \m  ugly  patches 
upon  it,  Garibaldi  has  shaken  them  from  him,  and  stands  forth  now,  with 
unstained  reputation,  as  the  Washington  of  Italy. 

Loub  Napoleon  may  go  down  amid  blood  and  smoke,  and  leave  a  name 
which  will  serve  as  a  warning  to  future  despots,  if  Providence  allow  such 
to  emerge  henceforth;  hut  whatever  may  be  the  destiny  of  Garibaldi,  hb 
name  will  be  enshrined  in  the  page  of  hbtory  as  that  of  an  ardent,  un- 
selfish patriot,  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
who,  when  hb  work  was  accomplished,  retired  from  the  scene  of  his 
exploits  the  same  simple-minded  man,  whom  no  victory  could  intoxicate, 
no  defeat  depress.  Such  instances  are  rare,  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  to 
us  a  grateful  task  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  life  of  a  man  who  has  been 
traduced  for  party  purposes,  but  who  now  stands  forth  so  prominently  as 
the  champion  of  his  nation,  that  no  calumny  can  injure  him,  no  perver- 
sion of  truth  undermine  the  glorious  reputation  he  has  slowly  and  pain- 
fully built  up  for  himself.  A  chosen  instrument  of  Providence  to  work 
out  great  ends,  hb  life  may  be  cut  short  when  his  mission  b  acoom- 
plbhed  ;  but  we  earnestly  hope  that  he  may  long  be  spared  to  the  world, 
tor  at  the  present  day  we  possess  too  few  of  such  men  to  serve  as  a  model 
and  an  example. 
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THE  BRITISH  YOLUNTEERS. 

The  experiment  of  the  Rifle  Volunteers,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  has 
proved  a  decided  snccess,  more  decided  than  even  the  most  sanguine 
partisans  of  the  great  movement  could  have  hoped.  Bands  of  nilly- 
trained  riflemen  have  sprung  as  it  were  from  the  groand,  and  the  alarm 
felt  nine  months  ago  at  the  ambition  of  Louis  Napoleon  has  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  subsided.  The  country  is  now  m  a  position  not  to 
allow  itself  to  be  bearded ;  and  even  the  French,  who  began  by  ridi- 
culing the  movement,  have  now  so  fully  recognised  its  importance,  that 
it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  institute  a  2fr  national^  in  imitation  of 
our]^Wimbledon  experiment.  But  the  best  part  of  the  business  is  that, 
while  we  have  inspired  respect  in  Gallic  minds,  they  have  also  been  led 
to  see  that  the  movement  has  nothing  of  an  aggressive  nature  about  it. 
The  nation  felt  justly  alarmed  at  its  unsatisfeu^toiy  position ;  trade  was 
stagnating,  rumours  of  a  possible  and  speedy  invasion  were  current,  and, 
to  put  a  stop  to  such  inconveniences,  the  men  of  England  resolved  to 
make  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  time  and  money.  Our  volunteers  have 
laid  upon  themselves,  ungrudgingly,  an  impost  of  at  least  a  million,  in 
providing  themselves  with  their  equipment,  and  the  value  of  the  lime 
they  have  surrendered  can  hardly  be  estimated.  We  think,  then,  we 
are  justified  in  devoting  a  portion  of  our  pages  to  this  movement,  and, 
while  describing  cursorily  the  past,  offer  some  practical  suggestions  as  to 
the  future. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  to  which  we  would  call  attention 
is  the  difference  of  the  movement  of  the  day  from  that  which  agitated 
the  nation  during  the  long  war.  When  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio 
left  England  to  contend  in  arms  alone  against  France,  Bonaparte  drew 
up  an  army  of  300,000  men  along  the  Channel  coast,  with  the  avowed 
determination  of  humiliating  the  haughty  leopard  of  Albion.  Mas- 
gena  pledged  himself  to  render  England  uninhabitable,  if  he  did  not 
occupy  it  permanently.  At  this  menace  the  British  nation  burst  out 
into  action  with  spontaneous  enthusiasm.  In  a  few  weeks  150,000 
volunteers  were  enrolled  and  under  arms.  Within  seven  months  of  the 
enrolment  the  king  announced  in  his  speech  to  parliament  that  *'  the 
demonstrations  of  zeal  and  spirit  among  all  ranlcs  had  deterred  the- 
enemy  from  attempting  to  execute  their  vain  threat  of  invading  the 
coasts  of  the  kingdom."  This  was,  however,  only  a  spurt;  and  by  1803^ 
the  volunteer  force  again  existed  only  in  name.  In  that  year,  however,. 
Napoleon,  exasperated  by  the  non-evacuation  of  Malta,  renewed  his  in- 
tention of  invasion,  and  recourse  was  once  again  had  to  the  volunteer. 
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A  levy  en  masse  was  ordered,  and  all  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen 
and  twenty-five  enrolled.  The  movement  flourished  to  such  an  extent^ 
and  spread  so  rapidly,  that  in  1806  the  whole  volunteer  forces  of  the 
kingdom  amounted  to— 

CanOiy         ....     51,771 

In&mtrf a2S,f5i 

Artillery        ....      10,133 

Total       .        .    .    370,860 

In  1804  the  volunteer  establishment  entailed  on  government  a  cost  of 
upwards  of  two  millions,  and  it  gradually  Ml  off  each  year  up  to  1814, 
when  the  total  cost  was  about  165,000/.  From  that  date  the  volunteers 
drop  oat  of  the  estimaitee. 

Bnt  this  force  was,  probably,  only  fonnidaUe  in  its  nnrabera.  The 
men  were  improperly  trained,  and  armed  with  heavy,  clumsy  muskets. 
They  were  die  oljeet  of  very  general  amusement,  and  figure  to  a  krre 
extent  in  the  cancatores  of  the  day.  There  is  one  ve  remember  of  the 
^  Heaven^bom  Minister,*'  as  Colonel  of  the  Cinque-Ports  Yolnnteers, 
the  p<gnt  of  whieh  oonsistB  in  the  exaggerated  tenuity  of  his  legs.  With 
onr  fbfefathers  a  small  amount  of  pictorial  wit  went  a  great  way.  But, 
in  qnte  <^  the  ridicnle,  it  was  a  great  sight  to  see  the  whole  nation  turn 
out  as  one  man  to  resist  invasion  of  their  sacred  soil. 

llie  present  movement,  however,  is  of  a  very  different  nature  and 
tendency.  While  the  old  volunteers  bore  considerable  likeness  to  the 
trained  bands,  it  does  not  appear  at  the  present  day  as  if  more  is  needed 
of  the  volunteers  than  a  thoroughly  practical  knowledge  of  the  weapon 
with  which  they  are  armed.  If  able  to  bring  down  their  man  with  eveir 
•hot  fired,  our  volunteers  will  be  rendered  the  most  formidable  force  wiw 
which  an  invader  could  have  to  contend,  and  would  prove  a  most  vain- 
able  aid  to  the  regnlar  army.  It  is  to  be  regretted  (as  we  shall  show 
presently)  that  the  movement  has  not  been  carried  furt^r,  and  lliat  the 
volunteers  dumoC  be  rendered  in  every  respect  the  substitute  for  a 
standing  army,  but  we  ought  to  feel  grateful  at  any  rate  for  what  they 
have  done.  Still,  we  deem  it  right  to  warn  our  readers  against  any  ex- 
i^;gerated  idea  of  the  value  of  volunteers  in  a  pitched  battle. 

Such  a  system  would  be,  of  course,  impossible,  were  it  not  for  the 
gradual  improvements  effected  in  our  fire-arms.  Volunteers,  animated 
with  the  b^  spint  in  the  world,  would  be  comparatively  of  small  value 
if  they  could  not  place  perfect  reliance  in  their  weapon,  for  that  begets 
confidence^  which,  in  its  turn,  ensures  success.  So  important  do  we  deem 
this  point,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  append  a  few  remarks  as  to  die 
progressive  improvements  in  firelocks,  drawing  our  data  to  a  considerable 
extent  from  the  eminently  practical  works  on  Ph>jectiles,  published  by 
Dr.  Scoffem,  one  of  die  first  authorities  of  the  day  in  such  matters. 

When  the  French  first  conquered  Algeria,  they  found  their  men  picked 
off  at  distances  fiir  beyond  die  range  of  theb  own  muskets.  The  Arabs,  it 
is  troe,  used  smooth  bores,  but  they  were  longer  in  the  barr^  and  die 
natives  were  better  unrksmen.  The  French,  Iiowever,  liad  an  intuitive 
dndike  for  rifles  in  the  field :  througliout  the  revoladonory  wars,  and  up 
to  a  period  soon  after  the  invasion  of  Algeria,  there  was  not  one  speeiw 
eofpa  of  Firenoh  mikmej  rifles.    To  qnote  from  our  author: 
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Tbe  neat  TJapoleoii  used  to  say  lifles  were  phlegmaiie  ams ;  w«H  enoai^ 
adapted^  perhaps,  to  the  stolid  temperament  of  the  Teuton  or  Anglo-Britan,  Imt 
not  congenial  Xp  the  hot  blood  and  quicker  temperament  of  the  mercurial  GhnL 
Trequentlj  during  the  last  war,  as  any  old  campaigner  will  corroborate,  Prench- 
men  used  to  load  their  muskets  without  using  tbe  ramrod  at  all.  To  bite  the 
eaiiridge,  turn  in  the  powder,  insert  the  ball,  and  gire  the  butt«nd  a  thumpon 
the  ground,  was  in  the  heat  of  battle  the  Erenchnuin's  notion  of  loading.  The 
flash  and  rattle  of  platoon  firing,  conducted  on  this'  principle,  was  ind^  con- 
siderable ;  but  the  actual  amount  of  devastation  caused  by  smooth  bores  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  or  other  troops  was  not  great,  in  esmpariaon  with  the 
ammunition  expended.  Whatever  other  military  powers  might  have  done,  or 
might  decree  to  do,  in  the  way  of  adopting  rifles  for  military  arms,  the  French 
had  long  resolved  that,  until  some  methodTshould  be  devised  for  loading  a  rifle 
as  easily  as  a  smooth-bore  musket,  the  rifle  would  never  be  used  by  them.  TV> 
eounteract,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  slaughter  effected  by  the  Algerines,  sererai 
[Frenchmen,  about  the  same  time,  set  themselves  to  discover  the  solution  of  this 
iircA)lem.  The  proposition  was  to  drop  the  projectile  loosely  into  a  muzsle- 
loading  rifle,  ana  to  make  it  come  out  tight.  The  celebrated  carabine  a  tige  was 
the  result  of  entertaining  this  notion. 

The  tige  system  was,  however,  found  in  practice  to  poaseas  many 
inherent  defects,  and  Captain  Mini^  introduced  the  curious  system  of  az- 
paDsion,  by  which  the  ball,  though  readily  dropped  into  the  barrel,  waa 
obliged  to  take  the  rifling  as  it  emerged  again.  This  weapon,  with  which 
the  mater  part  of  the  Crimean  war  was  fought,  was  eventually  super- 
seded by  the  Enfield,  which  is  now  the  regulation  arm  of  the  volunteers. 
There  nave,  however,  been  strenuous  efforts  made  to  supersede  it  by  the 
Whitworth,  but  we  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  expending  ten  miUions 
in  an  experiment  until  the  merits  of  the  Whitworth  rifle  have  been  fully 
established.     This  is  a  point  which  deserves  closer  investigation. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that,  ccBteris  paribus^  the  smaller  the  bore 
the  more  correct  the  firing.  But  there  are  other  accessories  which  moat 
not  be  overlooked  before  small  bore  guns  can  be  used  by  large  bodies  of 
men  and  in  the  field.  The  greatest  of  these  is  indubitably  the  fouling 
of  the  piece,  which  the  Whitworthites  attempt  to  ohviate  by  lubrication. 
Sut,  as  Dr.  Scoflem  justly  reminds  us,  there  is  another  fouling,  that 
behind  the  bullet  <^£ach  charge  of  gunpowder  fired  leaves  a  fixed 
deposit,  which  must  remain  in  the  barrel."  It  stands  to  reason,  then, 
that  the  Enfield,  with  its  greater  diameter,  will  not  foul  to  so  large  an 
extent  as  the  smaller  bored  Whitworth.  Now,  it  is  known  that  the 
depoat  in  an  Enfield,  after  firing  one  thousand  rounds,  is,  on  the  average, 
one  inch.  If  the  experiment  has  been  tried  with  the  Whitworth,  the 
result  has  certainly  been  kept  a  profound  secret ;  but  it  ia  fair  to  assume 
that  it  can  be  easily  estimated. 

At  the  time  Whitworth's  rifle  was  introduced,  and  a  trial  made  with  it^ 
at  very  great  expense,  against  the  Enfield,  the  result  was  so  largely  in  its 
£Eivour  that  sanguine  persons  imagined  it  must  supersede  the  regular 
musket.  Mr.  Greener,  however,  in  his  excellent  work,  *'  Gunnery  in 
1858,"  has  most  satisfaetoiily  exposed  the  fallacy  under  which  the  trial 
-was  made.  Whitworth's  rifle  was  only  one-half  the  diameter  of  bore  of 
the  Enfield,  and  yet  the  same  charge  of  powder  was  used  with  both. 
Besides,  the  hexagonal  principle  of  grooving  ecnployed  by  Mr.  Whitworth 
renders  it  necessary  to  clean  the  rifle  repeatedly,  which  could  not  be  ex- 
pected in  the  field.     The  simplicity  of  tbe  grooving  in  the  Enfield  is  a 
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great  preservatiye  against  fouling,  than  which  nothing  is  more  detri^ 
mental  in  the  field.  Eren  this  slight  grooving  was  found  very  injurious 
in  India,  and  we  were  oonversing  lately  with  a  sergeant  engaged  before 
Lucknow,  who  told  us  that  for  the  last  three  days  of  the  siege  he  was 
unable  to  fire  a  shot,  owing  to  the  barrel  of  his  musket  having  leaded. 
With  our  home  appliances  there  is  not  much  fear  of  this  occurring,  still 
the  simpler  the  weapon  the  better  in  the  event  of  any  emergency. 

The  short  Enfield  possesses  no  great  superiority  over  the  long  one, 
except  in  being  sighted  to  a  thousand  yards.  It  is  an  equally  serviceable 
weapon,  and,  indeed,  a  short  barrel  possesses  considerable  advantages  over 
a  long  one,  as  Captain  Busk  tells  us,  ''  in  the  greater  quickness  with  which 
the  sight  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mark,  especially  if  that  marie 
be  moving,  while  the  effects  of  want  of  steadiness  and  of  accidental 
deflection  at  the  moment  of  pulling  the  trigger  are  diminished  in  propor- 
tion to  the  reduction  of  the  time  under  which  the  bullet  b  exposed  to  the 
guidance  of  the  barrel."  This  rifle  is  also  very  solidly  built,  and  does 
credit  to  the  government  factory. 

Other  muskets  have  been  put  forward  as  the  arm  for  the  volunteers  : 
some  breech-loaders,  others  muzzle-loaders,  on  improved  principles.  Cap- 
tain Busk  IS  one  of  the  most  ardent  defenders  of  the  breech-loading  rifle, 
and,  owing  to  the  careful  study  he  has  devoted  to  the  subject,  his  state- 
ments possess  considerable  weight.  He  positively  asserts  that  such  guns 
must  eventually  carry  the  day,  and  supports  his  statement  by  a  reference 
to  Captain  Norton,  also  a  competent  authority.  Mr.  Greener,  however, 
disposes  of  these  arms  in  a  very  summary  manner,  by  saying  *<that 
breech-loaders  do  not  shoot  nearly  so  well,  and  are  not  half  so  safe,  as 
muzzle-loading  guns.'*  We  have  not  space  here  to  enter  into  the  argu- 
ments he  employs,  but  will  refer  our  readers  desirous  of  further  informa- 
tion to  his  already  quoted  work.  To  us  the  insurmountable  objection  to 
breech-loaders  is  the  impossibility  of  preventing  the  escape  of  gas,  and 
consequent  weakening  of  the  propellant  power  of  the  gunpowder. 

The  Lancaster  gun  holds  a  very  high  place  among  scientific  authorities, 
and  deserves  it.  Having  no  grooves,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  fouling 
is  greatly  reduced.  Dr.  Scoffem  has  shot  with  this  gun  frequently,  and 
states  that  he  found  it  fulfil  all  the  requirements  he  could  demand  from  a 
fire-arm.  It  is  also  the  favourite  weapon  of  the  champion  at  the  Wim- 
bledon rifle  match. 

We  have  thus  briefly  alluded  to  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  weapons 
which  are  chiefly  selected  by  the  volunteer  corps,  and  cannot  but  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  regulation  Enfield  best  fulfils  the  conditions 
required.  Besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  government  factory 
can  turn  out  nearly  two  thousand  a  week ;  and  if  there  be  any  reason  for 
the  national  armament,  the  arm  that  can  be  supplied  most  quickly  should 
be  the  regulation  arm  of  the  volunteers.  But  there  is  another  great 
point.  In  the  event  of  an  action,  and  of  volunteers  being  bri^uled 
together,  it  would  be  very  awkward  for  the  military  train  to  dbtribute 
ammunition  of  different  calibres.  We  can  supply  an  instance  from  our 
own  experience.  During  the  occupation  of  Kertch  by  the  Turkbh  Con- 
tingent, news  came  in  that  the  Russians  were  advancing  in  force  on  the 
town,  and  orders  were  given  to  arm  the  batteries  at  once.  Shot  were 
sluog  in  bags,  and  carried  up  the  heights  by  the  Turks,  but,  in  the  con- 
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fusion,  the  24-pouiider  ammunition  was  served  ont  to  the  d2-pounder 
g^s,  and  vice  versSt,  Had  the  Russians  reallj  come  up,  half  the  g^ns 
would  have  heen  rendered  unserviceahle.  The  same  thing  might  easily 
happen  with  rifle  ammunition  in  the  field. 

There  is  also  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
regulation  bayonet  and  the  saw  sword.  The  havoc  produced  by  the  latter 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turcos  and  Zouaves  at  Magenta,  when  they  mowed 
the  Austrians  down,  have  found  it  many  partisans  in  this  country.  The 
chief  defect  it  has  is  that,  in  firing,  its  weight  is  apt  to  depress  the  muzzle 
of  the  musket,  and  throw  out  the  aim.  The  new  pattern  bayonet  is  a 
perfect  model,  and  the  two  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  otfjer  as  the 
sabre  to  the  rapier.  Both  have  their  advocates,  and  both  are  good ;  but 
we  prefer  the  bayonet,  owing  to  its  lightness.  In  modem  actions,  too,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  firing  plays  a  much  greater  part  than  in 
those  wars  where  the  bayonet  gained  the  day ;  and  though  it  is  probable 
a  decided  charge  will  still  be  necessary  to  drive  an  enemy  back,  it  will 
not  usually  take  place  till  many  rounds  have  been  fired. 

The  question  of  volunteer  dress  has  been  treated,  we  fear,  in  a  highly 
unpractical  8{Nrit.  While  it  is  conceded  that  the  volunteers  must  wear 
some  distinguishing  uniform  to  bring  them  within  the  pale  of  martial  law 
in  the  event  of  an  invasion,  the  first  great  point  should  have  been  the 
uniformity  of  that  uniform.  The  necessity  of  this  is  recognised  in  all 
regular  armies,  and  though  the  authorities  have  generally  erred  in  the 
selection  of  the  colour,  the  advantages  derived  from  uniformity  of  costume 
are  undeniable.  The  only  distinction  allowed  is,  that  the  rifle  regiments, 
as  special  corps,  wear  a  uniform  entirely  differing  from  that  of  the  line. 
When  the  colour  of  our  uniforms,  however,  was  established,  the  law  of 
colours  had  not  been  so  thoroughly  studied  as  at  present,  and  we  now 
know  that  the  black  dress  of  the  regular  rifles  is  probably  the  most 
dangerous  to  their  safety  that  could  have  been  selected.  With  the 
enormous  stock  of  clothing  and  accoutrements  collected  in  our  military 
establishments,  it  would  require  many  years  ere  a  salutary  change  could 
be  introduced  among  our  regular  troops,  although  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  was  made  in  India  by  serving  out  to  the  troops  engaged  against 
the  rebels  clothing  of  a  more  dingy  hue,  with  excellent  results,  as  we  have 
been  assured  by  competent  authorities.  But  this  was  no  reason  why  our 
volunteers  should  have  erred  in  the  manner  they  did,  and  thus  destroyed 
the  uniformity  of  the  corps.  Experiments  at  Hythe  satisfactorily  proved 
that  grey  is  the  best,  black  green  the  worst,  colour  in  which  a  rifleman  can 
be  dressed ;  but  with  a  knowledge  of  this,  we  regret  to  find  that  so  many 
corps  have  selected  so  dangerous  a  colour  by  following  the  bad  precedent 
of  the  Horse  Guards.  Nor  was  this  the  only  fault.  We  remember  read- 
ing a  letter  in  which  Lord  Elcho  alluded  with  pleasant  malice  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  gentlemen  at  Hythe  were  compelled  to  cut  off  their  braid 
and  ornamental  buttons  to  enable  them  to  hold  their  muskets  properly  to 
their  shoulder.  This  is  an  evil  which,  however,  must  cure  itself,  though 
we  saw  at  the  review  some  astounding  specimens  of  uniforms.  There  is 
another  reason  which  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  uniformity :  the  stamina 
of  the  volunteer  corps  must  be  sought  in  our  young  unmarried  men,  and 
they  are  more  or  less  of  a  mig^tory  nature.  If  a  London  railway  clerk 
who  had  joined  a  metropolitan  rifle  corps  were  transferred  to  the  country, 
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m  BO  tnqaevHy  Ittpp«i%  Ham  pfolMibililieft  are,  thai,  wndar  tko  pceMsft 
^GStom,  ke  would  have  to  inotir  the  expense  of  a  new  vatforaa  if  ke  wished 
to  serre  his  coontiy.  As  the  uniforms  hitherto  sheeted  haye  beea  chiefly 
experimental,  no  considerable  expense  would  be  entailed  by  the  gradual 
introduction  of  the  alteration  we  propose.  In  that  ease^  the  only  outlay 
falling  on  the  individual  who  joined  a  new  corps  would  be  a  pair  of 
dKHilder  straps.  Surely,  as  the  amuunent  of  the  volunteers  ia  nearly 
settled,  this  other  matter  might  be  taken  in  hand. 

But  the  difficidty  appears  to  be  the  selection  oi  the  pattern  uniform : 
that  suggested  by  the  Horse  Guards  was  simply  hideous,  while  Lord 
Elcho's  &mous  Knickerbockers  and  blouse  are  not  satisfiietory,  even 
though  their  price  be  low.  If  you  want  to  see  an  ugly  specimen  of  a 
soldier  in  peg-tops,  and  gaiters  securing  them  at  the  bottom,  you  need 

S>  no  fiftrther  than  Paris.  Apart,  too,  ^m  the  unmilitary  aspect  of  the 
ouse,  we  would  urge  that  every  one  accustomed  to  exercise  prefers  a 
aansibly  fitting  tunic.  Our  troops  in  the  Crimea  never  grumbled  at  that 
part  of  their  attire,  but  simply  at  the  clumsy  diako  and  stifling  stock. 
The  equal  pressure  of  the  tunic,  again,  secures  this  advantage— -that  the 
w^ht  of  the  cartouche-box,  with  its  sixty  rounds,  is  less  felt,  while  the 
dose^fitting  knapsack  relieves  the  loins  &om  the  superincumbent  weight. 
For  our  part^  we  conrider  no  coat  so  well  suited  for  the  volunteer  as  the 
grey  tunic.  It  has  been  urged  against  its  general  adoption^  based  on 
Crimean  experiences,  that  men  would  be  apt  to  shoot  friends  instead  of 
•nemies,  but  this  is  referable  to  every  uniform  selected.  It  is  one  of  those 
imhappy  contingencies  of  war  which  is  almost  unavoidable.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  large  saving  of  life  obtained  by  our  riflemen  being  able  to  fire 
#Q  the  enemy  without  the  chance  of  being  seen»  outweighs  by  a  hundred- 
fold the  loeses  which  might  be  entailed  by  the  accident  to  which  we  have 
alluded. 

We  have  watched  the  rifle  volunteer  movement  very  closely  since  its 
eommencement,  and  think  we  are  justified  in  forming  an  opinion  upon  it. 
We  confess  to  a  certain  degree  of  disappointment,  for  the  principle  enun- 
ciated at  the  outset  has  been  carried  out :  they  are  to  be  i^iarpshooters^ 
and  nothing  more.  We  had  hoped  that  the  other  arms  of  the  service 
would  not  be  neglected,  and  that  we  should  have  had  an  efficient  and 
powerful  body  of  volunteer  artillery.  The  improvements  in  field  artillery 
daily  made  have  rendered  that  arm  the  arbiter  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Witness  Solferino,  and  the  havoc  the  French  rifled  artillery  produced  in 
the  ranks  of  the  astounded  Austriaus.  In  the  event  of  an  invasion,  these 
weapons  would  prove  an  important  factor,  and  yet  we  appear  to  have  1^ 
them  entirely  out  of  calculation.  Our  volunteers  have  enrolled  them- 
selves in  large  bodies  as  riflemen,  but  only  rarely  do  we  find  companies 
formed  for  artillery  practice.  Along  the  coast  there  are  a  few  learning 
the  way  of  managing  guns  of  position,  but  inland  we  cannot  trace  a 
single  company  devoting  itself  to  this  most  important  branch.  This  is  an 
evil  which  must  be  speedily  rectified,  if  we  really  desire  to  place  our 
country  in  a  satis&ctory  posture  of  defence.  We  are  well  aware  of  the 
difficulties  attending  such  a  measure,  and  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  our 
volunteers,  as  at  present  constituted,  that  they  should  groom  horses,  and 
ffo  through  the  tedious  and  fatiguing  duties  attendant  on  field-battery 
drill.     But  we  hope  to  see  in  this  volunteer  movement  a  means  to  an  end. 
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and  that  k  ndQ  be  zendered  impossible  to  exdebe  the  natioa  by  the 
periodical  cry  of  iuTasioiiy  by  ornniiiDg  the  defoisiYe  strength  of  die 
coun^  in  such  a  vay  that  the  first  notice  of  war  may  he  followed  by 
ike  appearance  on  the  field  of  a  fully  eqinpped  army»  The  causes  oi 
alarm  tous  removed,  the  war  propaganda  would  be  disarmed,  for  no  maa 
•would  be  daring  enough  to  preach  a  war  which  could  only  be  aggressive 
in  its  natare.  There  is  a  mode,  however^  which  has  occurred  to  us,  ia 
which  a  very  efficient  and  practical  body  of  artillery  might  be  raised  at  & 
tiight  expense.  Let  our  militia  artillery  regiments  be  embodied,  and 
companies  of  volunteers  be  attached  to  them,  who  could  learn  the  exercise 
without  feitigue  or  annoyance.    ' 

Equally  surpridng  it  is  to  find  so  £ew  efforts  are  made  to  raise  a  body 
of  volunteer  cavalry.  Here  and  there  letters  have  appeared  in  the  dailv 
papers  offering  sensible  hints  on  the  subject,  but  they  have  been  neglected. 
Our  yeomanry  cavalry  are  supposed  to  fill  up  this  gap.  Such  a  storm  of 
indignation  was  aroused  by  the  remarks  a  member  of  parliament  uttered 
about  this  body  of  men,  that  we  are  really  a&aid  to  express  an  opinion. 
We  can,  therefore^  only  recommend  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves 
whenever  a  regiment  of  yeomanry  cavalry  may  happen  to  be  caUed  out 
in.  their  vicinity.  The  norseflesh  congregated  is  a  euriosity  in  its  way. 
We  remember  in  1850  seeing  the  heavy  Landwehr  cavalry  in  Prussia, 
torn  out,  and  &ncied  they  had  reached  the  lowest  stage  of  equine  degra- 
dation; but  these  would  stand  a  fair  comparison  witn  too  many  of  the 
mounts  of  our  yeomanry.  Besides,  the  yeomanry  armament  is  not  what 
is  required  for  cavalry  in  the  present  day.  What  we  want  is  a  body  of 
light-weight  men  mounted  on  fast  horses,  and  armed  with  Sharpe's 
breech-loading  rifle,  one  of  the  finest  weapons  ever  turned  out.  Th^e 
must  be  an  abundance  of  these  somewhere  in  the  country,  for  chests  upon 
chests  were  sent  out  to  the  Crimea  and  sent  home  asain  unused.  They 
vere  intended  for  the  oavahry  of  the  Turkish  Contm^ent,  had  the  war 
continued.  Such  a  body  of  men  would  be  invaluable  m  the  case  of  aa 
invasion  to  serve  as  eciaireursy  or  harass  the  enemy  by  incessant  skirmish- 
ing. There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  thousands  of  such  men 
in  our  rural  districts,  and  the  service  is  of  a  peculiarly  attractive  nature^ 

Nothing  is  so  perplexing  as  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of 
Tolunteers  in  the  case  of  an  invasion.  Many  bold  spirits,  who  would  pro- 
bably creep  into  the  cellar  on  the  announced  approach  of  the  Zouave% 
'  confidently  assert  that  BHl  and  Hodge,  armed  with  the  agricultural  pitch- 
foricy  would  put  the  whole  French  army  to  flight,  and  base  their  opinion 
on  some  apocryphal  event  in  the  old  wax-,  when  a  French  corps  was 
landed  in  England,  and  surrendered  to  a  party  of  hurriedly  trained 
rostics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fine  old  boya  who  fought  at  Walcheren» 
and  turn  up  their  nose  at  an  Enfield  because  Waterloo  was  won  with 
Brown  Bess,  pooh-pooh  the  volunteer  movement,  and  insist  on  a  large 
permanent  army  and  an  augmentation  of  the  Channel  fleet  We  find, 
however,  a  more  satisfactory  view  of  the  militia  in  the  recently  published 
''  Opinions  of  F.-M.  Eadetzky,"  an  authority  of  no  mean  weight.  He 
states  that  the  most  perfect  strength  of  a  nation  will  be  found  in  a 
properly  drilled  militia.  It  supplies  the  state  with  the  largest  number  of 
combatants  in  proportion  to  its  population ;  it  keeps  up  in  the  people  the 
consciousness  tnat  it  is  defending  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  a  martial 
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spirit  which  will  not  die  out,  because  those  who  are  animated  by  it  never 
cease  to  be  citizens.     Such  a  spirit  renders  a  nation  irresistible. 

As  usual,  the  truth  will  be  found  half  way  between  the  two  opinions. 
No  finer  troops  can  be  desired  than  volunteers,  when  thoroughly  drilled. 
But  in  that  case  they  would  be  soldiers,  and  England  would  have,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  standing  army,  which  is  not  desirable.  Then 
the  difficulty  arises  as  to  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn,  for  though  the 
volunteer  may  be  so  trained  as  to  hit  the  bull's-eye  at  every  round  he 
fires,  that  skill,  we  repeat,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  repulse  an  organised 
enemy.  The  volunteers  would  degenerate  into  an  armed  guerilla,  and 
such  a  mode  of  fighting,  to  be  successful,  must  be  internecine,  which  is 
not  suited  to  our  habits  or  our  civilisation.  The  example  Spain  offisred 
during  the  Peninsular  war  is  not  one  that  Englishmen  would  imitate, 
even  in  the  direst  necessity. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  then,  are  our  volunteers  on  the  right 
path  ?  We  were  present  at  the  Bromley  field-day,  and  think  we  can 
answer  in  the  affirmative ;  that  is  to  say,  so  £eir  as  light  infantry  are  con- 
cerned. They  went  through  their  manoeuvring  creditably,  and  displayed 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  intelligence.  But  the  point  still  remains 
the  same ;  to  act  effisctually  in  the  field  against  an  invader  they  must  be 
supported  by  the  two  other  arms,  and  these  they  do  not  possess.  They 
might  offer  a  sturdy  resbtance  behind  earthworks,  but  they  could  not 
alone  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  volun- 
teer force  thoroughly  organised  and  disciplined,  so  as  to  form  an  army  of 
reserve,  we  should  not  require  many  regular  troops  for  the  defence  of  our 
ooBflts.  Volunteers  might  be  rendered  really  efficient  soldiers  with  very 
little  difficulty,  but  they  have  not  yet  taken  the  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Their  object  should  be  to  save  the  cost  of  their  uniform  by  a  cor- 
responding diminution  in  the  national  taxation ;  but  at  present  they  con- 
sider themselves  merely  as  a  guerilla  force,  intended  to  support  the  regular 
army,  which  is  holding  an  invader  in  check.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be 
impossible  to  reduce  our  army  by  a  single  man,  while,  if  the  volunteers 
would  agree  to  become  the  real  militia  of  the  country,  a  most  clumsy  and 
expensive  system  could  be  speedily  abolished.  Regarding  the  present 
militia  from  a  common-sense  point  of  view,  no  one  can  deny  that  they 
are  of  very  slight  advantage  to  the  country.  Many  sharp  retorts  have 
been  recently  bandied  about  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  our  yeomanry 
cavalry,  but  they  are  equally  applicable  to  our  disembodied  militia  regi- 
ments. We  have  on  paper  a  home  force  which,  if  de  facto  in  existence, 
would  render  national  armament  unnecessary ;  but  if  the  resources  of  the 
various  militia  regiments  were  investigated,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
number  of  men  who  could  be  called  out  for  service  was  lamentably  small. 
Besides,  any  increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  militia  only  goes  to 
benefit  the  regular  army.  Hodge,  growing  used  to  a  comparatively  idle 
life,  and  becoming  pampered  by  regular  food,  feels  no  desire  to  return  to 
his  plough.  Soldiering,  even  in  play,  unsettles  him  for  any  active  course 
of  life,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  when  his  regiment  is  disembodied,  he 
walks  off  to  the  nearest  recruiting  sergeant,  and  takes  the  shilling. 
There  is  no  particular  objection  to  urge  against  this,  for  our  army  must 
be  recruited ;  but  the  question  arises  whether  the  result  is  equivalent  to 
the  amount  of  money  annually  spent  on  the  militia  ? 
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We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  army  would  not  saffer  to  any 
great  extent  hy  the  abolition  of  our  militia  system  if  the  Horse  Gaards 
would  only  introduce  those  reforms  which  have  been  so  strongly  urged 
on  them.  In  the  present  money-getting  age  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
good  men  can  be  tempted  to  enlist  for  a  shilling  a  day,  and  the  army 
necessarily  becomes  a  refuge  for  the  destitute  and  the  hopelessly  aban- 
doned classes  of  society.  The  strong  opposition  to  the  abolition  of  the 
lash  on  all  home  stations  raised  by  those  in  authority  is  also  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  moral  amelioration  of  our  army.  No  man  possessed  of 
the  slightest  self-respect  will  ever  run  the  risk  of  flogging,  and  the  fact 
of  the  lash  being  still  used  as  an  instrument  of  intimidation  in  our  emi* 
inently  religious  country,  must  deter  men  from  enlisting  unless  they  are 
-utterly  reckless  and  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame.  Were  all  the  abuses  of 
which  military  reformers  pomplain  removed  by  the  Horse  Guards,  we 
belieye  that  the  volunteers  might  yet  become  a  nursing  school  for  the 
army,  and  many  men  join  it  in  whom  the  use  of  a  musket  had  aroused 
the  latent  spark  of  excitement.  But  to  produce  such  a  result  the  move- 
ment must  become  essentially  national,  and  enrolment  in  the  volunteer 
corps  be  considered  a  substitute  for  the  ballot 

We  would  not  have  it  supposed  that,  in  these  remarks,  we  would  de- 
preciate the  efficiency  of  the  embodied  militia  regiments;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  can  hold  their  own  against  any  line  troops  for  precif ion  of  fire 
and  careM  discipline ;  but  they  are,  in  reality,  line  regiments,  with  this 
exception,  that  so  soon  as  the  officers  have  raised  their  men  to  a  hiffh 
state  of  training,  the  latter  generally  join  the  regulars.*    Besides,  the 

r'  \m  acts  unfiurlv ;  one  of  our  militia  regiments  was  embodied  for  more 
six  years,  owing  that  £eLvour  to  the  large  number  of  men  it  annually 
supplied  to  the  line,  while  others,  in  which  commanding  officers  took  a 
paxaonable  pride  in  keeping  their  men  tog^her,  were  placed  on  the 
shelf. 

The  question,  then,  naturally  arises,  whether  the  nation  would  patiently 
endure  the  conscription  as  a  permanent  institution  of  the  country.  We 
think  they  would,  if  they  were  ensured  that,  in  return  for  such  a  sacrifice, 
the  taxation  would  be  roduced.  The  pressure  is  beginning  to  grow  really 
powerful,  and  the  misfortune  is  that  no  end  can  be  seen  to  the  ever-in- 
creasing outlay.  Provisions  are  abeady  at  war  prices,  but  our  expendi- 
ture is  not  checked ;  on  the  contrary,  not  only  have  we  a  China  war  to 
defray,  but  a  heavy  outlay  must  be  made  for  those  fortifications  which 
the  ambition  of  a  Napoleon  compels  us  to  build  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  We  consider  that  Englishmen  generally  prefer  to  pay  in  purse 
than  in  person ;  but  there  must  be  limits  to  this.  Besides,  if  the  militia 
ballot  be  permissible  during  war,  it  is  equally  justifiable  during  an  armed 
peace,  which  is  more  irritating  than  actual  hostilities. 

Sir  John  Burgoyne  has  dealt  with  this  question  of  a  conscription  in  a 
very  practical  spirit  We  fully  agree  with  him  that  bodies  of  civilians 
cannot  cope  successfully  with  a  regular  force  :  *'  Such  levies  would  lack 
cohesion  and  unity  of  action^  and  few  of  the  bravest  even  would  stand 

*  We  had  the  pleasure  of  staying  last  year  for  a  week  with  the  Oxford  militia 
at  Ald^rshot,  and  were  quite  surprised  at  the  admirable  training  they  had  under- 
gone. Bat  every  regiment  is  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  commanding  officer 
Bke  Colonel  Fane. 
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wbon  ihfij  heard  the  actioa  gauuag  on  thair  front  and  !««."  In  his 
aiffumeiitB  as  to  the  best  mode  of  iitilising  the  TohmteeESy  we  perfectly 
oomcide.  He  says  that  the  argumeat  thsub  the  vohioteers  codid  lie  bcK 
hind  hedges  aiid  pick  off  the  enemy  would  be  admirable,  coald  we  leava 
out  of  sight  the  fact  that  the  inyaders  understand  the  use  of  rifles  equally 
weU^  and  would  not  paesively  stand  to  be  shot  down.  What  they  want,  in  a 
wordy  is  to  be  brigaded  out  with  troops,  and  thus  acquire  a  knowled^  of 
their  duties.  His  concluding  remarks  are  so  practical,  that  we  cannot 
lefrain  from  quoting  them,  for,  although  written  at  the  commencement 
of  the  movement^  they  are  equaUy  true  at  the  present  day  : 

In  actual  service  the  Tolunteers  will  be  yaluable  behind  works,  they  releasing 
a  corresponding  number  of  r^olar  troops  from  garrison  services ;  but  it  cannot' 
be  too  stron^j  impressed  upon  them  that,  unless  thej  will  submit  to  the  ne- 
cessary training  as  soldiers,  and  arc  coiuDlete  in  orgauisation  as  infantry,  no 
general  in  the  world  will  place  any  confidence  iu  them  as  a  field  force.  The 
occasional  embodiment  of  our  volunteers  at  some  of  the  great  camps,  as  before 
recommended,  would  appear  the  most  available  way  of  training  them  for  general 
service.  It  would  also  have  another  good  efiFect,  by  demonstrating  to  many 
who  are  now  carried  away  by  their  enthusiasm,  how  far  thej;  may  be  really  cal- 
culated or  prepared  for  the  necessary  trials  and  sacrifices  incidental  upon  taking 
the  field  in  the  emergency.  It  will  then  be  perceived  by  many  that  their  a^ 
want  of  physical  stamma,  or  inability  to  dispense  with  habitual  comforts  whidk 

a  be  aosolutely  necessary  to  them,  would  render  them  totally  unequal  to  the 
they  would  willindhr  undertake.  It  would  be  far  better  that  these  should 
be  weeded  from  the  field  corps  of  the  volunteers,  and  not  remain  to  give  a  fabc 
appearance  of  their  strength  for  actual  service. 

Let  uf  look  this  question  of  invasion  fairly  in  the  face ;  we  have  already 
aaid  that  the  volunteer  movement  has  produced  a  yery  respectable  feeing 
among  the  French  nation,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  army,  on  whom  the 
invasion  would  depend,  is  of  the  same  opinion.  We  frilly  recognise  the 
value  of  the  volunteers,  but  we  are  surprised  that  a  nation  which  prides 
itself  on  being  practical,  should  have  stopped  half  way.  We  have  raised 
a  body  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  at  our  own  expense,  cer- 
tainly a  magnificent  addition  to  the  reffular  army,  but  the  war  taxation 
is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  dimimshed.  The  great  advantage  we 
hoped  to  derive  from  the  movement  was  the  feeling  of  security  it  would 
produce ;  but  that  has  certainly  not  arisen,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
defensive  pieparationg  being  made  by  the  government,  as  distinct  from 
the  nation. 

To  obtain  from  the  volunteer  movement  all  the  advantages  it  offers,  we 
think  the  first  and  most  imperious  necessity  is  a  speciea  of  national  war- 
office,,  whence  should  emanate  all  the  regnlationa  for  the  guidance  of  the 
volunteers.  Such  a  body  would  pronounce  on  the  last  mstance  on  ail 
moot  points,  and  from  their  decision  there  must  be  no  appeal.  In  this 
way  the  existing  anomalies  would  be  removed,  and  the  volunteers  obtain 
ibat  cohesion  which  they  need.  The  next  great  pmnt  wouki  be  the 
formation,  as  we  have  urged,  of  artillery  and  cavalry  to  support  the  light 
io&ntry  in  the  field,  for  events  may  occur  ^  long  which  may  compel  ua 
to  embark  all  our  regular  troops,  and  then  the  volunteers  would  be 
thrown  on  their  own  resources.  This  is  a  point  of  such  vital  importance 
that  it  must  be  discussed  more  fully  than  it  has  been  yet  done. 

There  would  be  very  little  difficulty  in  establishing  a  most  powerfiil 
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fokuiteer  artillery.  We  have  the  cadres  of  ibrty-eigfat  mifitia  artiHeij 
regiments,  whose  gnm  might  be  tamed  to  good  pfurpove  in  defendn^  oar 
coasts,  if  we  had  wAy  the  men  to  work  tiiem.  If  the  volmiteen  wm  not 
jotn  ^lis  mn,  they  rnvst  be  compeOed  to  do  so  by  refusing  to  permit  more 
tfaoB  a  eertsin  ratx>  of  riflemen  to  be  enrolled  in  each  town  or  coonty 
widioat  a  certain  proportion  of  arlalleiy.  The  rohmteer  morement  we 
hoM  to  be  a  great  experiment:  whether  England  cannot  be  placed  in  an 
efficient  posture  of  defence  without  any  excessive  increase  of  onr  standing 
«rmy;  and  to  effect  that  it  must  be  essentially  practical. 

Tiding  the  movement  as  a  whole,  however,  it  must  be  regarded,  as  we 
have  said,  in  the  light  of  a  great  success.  If  matters  go  on  as  they  have 
done,  by  next  spring  we  shall  have  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mimon  of 
Tolnnteers  under  arms.  We  would  therefore  earnestly  urge  ihat  the 
Ekifi^  should  be  6nally  selected  as  the  regulation  arm.  It  is  a  weapon 
perfect  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  Rich  men  may  like  to  have  a 
fancy  arm  on  the  precision  of  vvhoae  fire  ihey  can  depend,  and  are  ready 
to  pay  a  fancy  price  for  it,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  armament  of  our 
maJe  population,  surely  the  question  of  economy  should  be  the  primary 
object  of  study.  When  the  movement  becomes  really  national,  and  no 
Elbglishman  considers  his  house  complete  unless  he  has  a  rifle  in  the 
comer,  it  will  be  vain  to  expect  that  individuals  can  incur  such  an 
erxpense ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  nation  will  reasonably  look  to  govern- 
ment for  arms,  and,  in  diat  case,  they  ought  to  be  only  too  thadkfiil  for 
such  a  splendid  mudcet  as  the  Enfield  has  proved  itself  on  many  a  well- 
fought  field. 

The  advocates  of  firing  versus  drill  try  to  draw  an  analogy  in  their 
favour  from  America  and  Switzeriand,  but  we  do  not  see  how  any  como 
parison  can  be  drawn  between  England  and  either  of  those  countries.  It 
IB  true  that  America  possesses  an  enormous  strength  in  her  militia  system, 
but  she  is  stronger  still  in  three  thousand  miles  of  water  separating  her 
from  any  OMirtial  nation.  She  knows  that  she  runs  but  rery  slight  risk 
of  invasion,  and  hence  her  militia  answers  her  purpose.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  the  government  at  Wasfatngt^m  is  always  careful  to  guard  against 
any  eventualities  by  keeping  up  the  nucleus  of  a  regular  force  which  could 
be  rapidly  developed.  In  Switzerland,  again,  in  addition  to  an  armed 
population,  a  proportionately  large  army  is  maintained ;  but  that  country 
possesses  still  more  powerful  means  of  defence  in  its  natural  fortresses. 
When  we  turn  to  England,  we  find  none  of  the  conditions  requisite  for 
immunity  from  attack.  Were  hostilities,  by  any  deplorable  catastrophe, 
to  break  oat  with  France,  our  first  object  would  be  to  send  off  every 
available  man  of  our  regular  army  for  the  defence  of  onr  scattered 
colonies ;  and  we  should  have  mainly  to  depend  on  our  Channel  fleet  as 
a  security  against  invasion,  while  an  army  was  being  rapidly  organised. 
But,  supposing  that  the  French  were  to  commence  the  war  in  a  different 
manner  irom  ^t  anticipated,  and  that  their  fleets  slipped  out  firom  Brest 
and  Toulon  to  make  a  raid  on  our  homeward -bound  mercantile  fleets,  in 
such  a  ease,  all  prudential  considerations  would  be  cast  to  the  winds ;  the 
English  nation  woold  insist  on  our  fleets  pursmnff  the  French,  were  it 
TOimd  the  world.  It  is  just  possible,  then,  that  vmile  diese  events  were 
occurring  on  the  ocean,  the  ruler  of  the  French  might  fancy  ^  x^fat 
momeBt  had  airived  (n  ibe  invarion  of  our  coasts,  and  make  a  simid- 
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taneous  descent  on  four  points.  Where  would  be  our  second  line  of  defence 
in  that  case  ?  Where  have  we  a  large  armed  camp  in  which  to  collect 
our  strength,  and  prepare  to  crush  the  invader?  In  such  a  case,  we  should 
have  to  fall  back  on  our  volunteer  riflemen,  and,  however  flattering  may 
be  the  opinion  we  entertain  of  them,  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  them  take 
the  field  unsupported  by  artillery  and  cavalry,  or  without  the  requisite 
amount  of  discipline  and  drill  which  imparts  so  much  moral  strength  in 
the  battle-field. 

It  is  because  we  put  faith  in  the  volunteer  movement  that  we  urge  and 
re-urge  these  vital  points.  We  are  sorry  to  see  them  going  in  the  wrong 
Erection,  and  would  gladly  see  them  turn  back  while  there  is  yet  time. 
We  only  too  willingly  recognise  the  admirable  spirit  which  has  animated 
them  from  the  commencement:  the  patience  with  which  thejr  have 
endured  the  weather,  and  the  aptitude  they  have  evinced  when  brigaded 
together.  But  for  that  very  reason  we  desire  to  see  them  striving  for 
perfection,  and  not  stopping  half  way,  for  they  deprive  themselves  of  much 
of  their  value  by  their  exclusive  devotion  to  the  rifle.  The  matter  should 
be  taken  up  in  a  practical  spirit,  and  we  feel  assured  it  could  be  carried 
to  a  successful  issue,  for  we  can  say  firom  practical  experience  that  artillery 
is  a  most  fascinating  arm.  That  such  battalions  can  be  formed  without 
any  difficulty,  we  have  the  experiment  of  Woolwich  dockyard  to  prove,  and 
we  want  to  see  that  example  followed  in  every  county  in  the  kingdom. 
It  is  a  poor  excuse  to  urge  that  artillery  would  only  be  needed  on  the 
coast,  for  we  must  not  risk  all  on  the  hazard  of  a  die :  we  should  take 
into  consideration  the  possibility  of  an  enemy  landing. 

To  prevent  this,  it  will  be  urged,  we  are  about  to  spend  twelve 
millions  sterling  on  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Commission. 
The  volunteer  movement  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and,  had  it  * 
been  carried  out  logically,  we  should  have  heard  nothing  of  these  millions 
to  be  expended  in  fortifications.  But,  in  order  to  be  successful,  the  arma- 
ment of  the  nation  should  be  general,  and  those  persons  disinclined  to 
arms  ought  to  have  provided  a  substitute,  or,  at  any  rate,  have  subscribed 
towards  equipping  the  sinews  of  the  country.  This  has  been  the  case, 
however,  to  a  very  small  extent,  and  the  result  is,  that  the  volunteer 
rifles  have  degenerated  to  a  great  extent  into  clubs,  composed  of  men 
who  cannot  devote  the  proper  time  to  their  conversion  into  regular 
soldiers.  The  movement  has,  in  fact,  been  restricted  to  a  class,  and  the 
effect  is  now  too  visible.  The  rifle  volunteers  cannot  be  regarded  as 
constituting  the  true  defence  of  the  country.  They  might  prove  of  suffi- 
cient service  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  by  supporting  the  regular  army, 
but  in  other  respects  they  have  not  filled  up  the  gap ;  our  military  esti- 
mates must  still  go  on  increasing,  and  the  end  will  be  that  only  the 
tailors  will  benefit  by  the  movement. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  utter  such  harsh  truths,  for  we  have 
been  consistent  advocates  of  the  national  armament  from  the  commence- 
ment, regarding  it,  as  we  did,  as  a  cheap  insurance  paid  for  peace.  But 
if  no  saving  is  to  result  in  consequence  of  the  movement — if  millions  are 
to  be  spent  on  our  fortifications,  and  our  regular  army  increased,  we  say, 
in  all  humility,  that  the  movement  has  failed  in  carrying  out  what  was 
intended.  We  hoped  to  see  in  it  a  modification  of  the  Prussian  Landwehr 
system,  the  cheapest  mode  of  defence  ever  yet  discovered ;  but,  instead 
of  that,  everyboay  seems  to  have  acted  on  his  own  account,  and  that 
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cohesion  which  would  have  assored  the  Yitality  of  the  moTement  has 
been  sadly  neglected.  Corps  have  sprung  into  existence  throughout  the 
country,  perfectly  careless,  as  it  seems,  of  each  other's  presence,  but 
forming  close  boroughs ;  the  spirit  of  coteries  and  cliqueism  has  been 
rampant,  and  we  fear  that  the  volunteers  will  have  to  begin  again  if 
they  wish  to  bring  matters  to  a  successful  result. 

Much  of  this,  we  grant,  is  owing  to  the  want  of  any  authority  to 
regulate  the  movement.  Government  could  not,  or  would  not,  take  the 
initiative,  and  the  volunteers  have  been  left  to  drift  about  at  their  will. 
The  War-office  began  by  throwing  cold  water  on  the  movement,  but, 
finding  it  was  growing  over  their  heads,  they  offered  no  further  oppo- 
sition. But  they  did  not  take  the  movement  in  hand,  and,  by  laying 
down  certain  broad  rules,  ensure  its  efficiency,  and  render  it  a  permanent 
factor  in  the  defensive  resources  of  the  country. 

We  would  not  have  it  supposed  for  a  moment  that  we  are  actuated  by 
any  unfriendly  feeling  towards  the  volunteers  who  have  already  joined ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  heartily  thank  them  for  the  excellent  example  they 
have  offered  their  fellow-countrymen.  All  we  wish  to  urge  is  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  rendering  the  movement  as  perfect  as  possible,  by  the 
addition  of  the  other  arms  of  the  service.  We  fully  coincide,  however, 
in  the  spirit  which  animates  the  following  lines,  written  by  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  volunteer  corps : 

There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  so  incumbent  on  the  people  of  this 
glorious  country  of  ours  to  arm  themselves— there  never  was  a  tune  when 
the  people  were  in  such  need  of  united  efforts  to  become  prepared  for  any 
emergency,  and  there  never  was  a  time  when  those  efforts  were  so  nobly  made 
as  now.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  peof)le  rushed  into  the 
volunteer  force  to  save  themselves  from  their  otherwise  inevitable  fate  of  being 
*'  drawn"  for  the  militia,  or  worse,  of  being  "  pressed"  for  other  branches  of 
the  service.  They  joined  the  volunteers,  were  exempt  from  the  militia,  were 
equipped  by  government,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  movement.  Now  they  have 
no  pressure  from  without ;  but  their  beloved  Queen  appeals  to  their  patnotism 
and  their  loyalty,  their  love  of  country  and  their  home  anections,  and  the  respond 
is  one  which  does  lionour  to  them  and  to  her.  The  volunteers  now  are  volun- 
teers in  every  sense  of  the  word.  They  devote  their  time  to  the  cause;  they 
purchase  with  their  own  money  their  own  arms,  uniforms,  and  equipments,  and 
they  unpose  upon  themselves  restrictions  and  fines  to  keep  strict  discipline  and 
order  amon^  tnemselves,  and  all  this  for  love  of  country  and  for  the  sake  of  up- 
holding national  greatness  and  liberty.  Iliose  whose  means  enable  them  to 
equip  themselves,  do  so— those  whose  means  enable  them  to  give  large  sums  of 
money  instead,  also  do  so ;  and  those  who  have  patriotism  in  their  hearts,  but 
whose  means  do  not  allow  of  them  doing  as  others,  are  equipped  free  of  all  cost 
out  of  the  ^eral  funds ;  but  all  do  it  with  the  same  patnotic  feelings,  the  same 
love  of  their  fatherland,  the  same  warm-hearted  loyalty  to  their  sovereign. 

All  we  ask  is,  that  the  remarks  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  make 
will  be  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered,  and  we  sincerely 
trust  that  our  sugg^ions,  which  are  the  result  of  considerable  thought 
and  investigation,  may  be  speedily  carried  out.  Then — ^but  not  till  then 
•^the  defence  of  the  country  may  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  British 
Volunteers,  and  we  should  possess  an  army  capable  of  withstanding  the 
world  in  arms  against  us. 
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"IN  MBMORIAM." 

BT  MMS.  JLMJnXD  M.   MUVSVEB. 

Dku)  !  woU,i^y  Ufe  kad  liUk  joj  enoogfa^ 

And  'twere  no  tendemett  to  wish  thee  here : 
The  skies  were  dark,  the  way  was  bare  and  rough. 

Along  the  path  which  led  thee  to  thj  bier. 
Tis  over  now — the  struggle  and  the  sin. 

The  bitter  slander,  and  more*  bitter  truth : 
Hion  never  more  shalt  quail  before  the  din 

With  which  the  world  condemned  thine  erring  jottth. 

I  will  not  weep — I  dare  not  weep  for  thee ; 

Tears  were  unmeet  beside  so  scorned  a  grave. 
I  try  to  joy  that  death  hath  set  thee  free, 

Poor  wreck !  torn,  tost  so  long  on  sorrow's  wave ! 
But  when  I  thus  would  still  my  aching  heart, 

XJpriseth  all  the  dim  and  shadowy  past. 
And  ghosts  of  buried  memories  upstart 

To  see  thee  lying  quiet  there — at  last. 

I  mourn  not  for  thy  death,  but  for  thy  life. 

For  what  thou  wert,  and  what  thou  mightst  have  been; 
The  early  promise,  and  the  latter  strife, 

And,  oh !  the  awful  gulf  that  yawns  between. 
Tears !    Let  the  healing  rain  of  sorrow  fall 

Eor  those  who*  blameless  live,  lamented  die. 
Thoa  hadst  no  hand  but  mine  to  spread  thy  j 

No  friend  to  lay  thee  in  the  grave — save  : 

Oh,  once  beloved !  why  didst  thou  plume  thy  wing, 

Untried  and  feeble,  for  a  prouder  flight  P 
Wealth,  station,  were  not  mine  to  bear  or  brin^, 

In  those  old  days  which  rise  to  mock  my  sight ; 
I  had  but  love  to  give— -and  that  was  thine. 

Why  didst  thou  yearn  to  prove  a  nobler  fate  ? 
Perchance  in  fame  and  fortune's  swift  decline 

Thou  lookedst  back — too  late,  alas !  too  late. 

But  that  is  past ;  'tis  true  I  have  not  known 

Another  love  to  fill  thy  vacant  place; 
True  that  I  watched  thy  course  unseen,  alone. 

Through  every  phase — short  triumph,  long  disgrace. 
Ay !  and  when  idle  tongues  reviled  thy  fame. 

The  burning  flush  of  shame  would  stain  my  brow, 
To  think  that  what  I  scarcely  dared  to  name 

Was  all  the  lot  life  held  for  such  as  thou. 

^eep  dreamless  now !  and  I  will  schod  my  heart 

To  think  of  thee  as  thoa  wert  wont  to  be, 
Ere  in  thy  soul  deceit  had  claimed  a  part. 

And  thou  wert  still  unstained,  and  true  to  me. 
I  will  return  no  more,  nor  will  look  back ; 

From  life's  wild,  weary  turmoil  thou  art  gone. 
And  hopes  nor  fears  no  more  shall  haunt  the  track 

My  patient  steps  shall  follow — all  alone. 
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MOUNT  OLYMPUS .♦ 

The  Thunderer  tat;  where  old  Olympus  throndt 
His  hundred  heads  in  heaven,  and  props  the  ebuds. 

roPB'«  H(mtr*8  lUad,  b.  L 

Entbrihg  the  Gulf  of  Salonika  or  of  Thessaly,  the  Olympus  presents 
itself  to  the  view  in  all  its  grandeur.  Rising  to  an  elevation  of  9754  feet 
English,  it  stretches  along  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  nearly  forty  miles. 
It  is,  indeed,  connected  with  the  system  of  Pelion  and  Ossa,  and  is,  as  it 
were,  a  continuation  of  those  two  mountains,  but  a  deep  and  gloomy 
fissure  and  abrupt  escarpments  mark  the  point  where  the  Peneius  cleaves 
itself  a  way  and  separates  the  two.  The  Oljrmpus,  thus  viewed,  presents 
three  distinct  regions,  which  succeed  one  another  going  from  south-east 
to  north-west  We  have  at  first  a  kind  of  hilly  and  roc%  upland,  attain- 
ing? some  elevation  above  the  sea,  yet  seeming  low  in  the  presence  of  the 
lony  summits  beyond.  Then  we  have  the  principal  mass  of  the  moun* 
tsdn  itself,  rising  up  at  once  to  its  topmost  crest  with  immense  rap^  and 
continuous  slopes.  This  is  the  Olympus,  properly  so  called,  the  culmi- 
nating point  where  the  Greeks  supposed  their  godb  to  dwell.  It  suffices 
to  describe  it  to  refer  to  the  epithets  used  by  the  poets  of  antiquity,  and 
especially  by  Homer.  They  designate  it  as  the  long  Olympus ;  Olympus 
with  numerous  heads,  with  deep  fissures,  with  sharp  peaks ;  Olympus 
with  innumerable  folds;  shady  Olympus;  snow-dad  Olympus;  wimng 
OIympus.t 

The  summit  of  Olympus  is  a  lengthy  crest,*  at  whose  extremities  are 
grouped  great  rocks,  which  surmount  it  like  so  many  heads,  and  the 
sharpest  of  wluch  rises  to  the  north-east.  In  the  songs  of  modem 
Greece,  Olympus  is  still  glorified  with  sixty-two  summits.  Its  flanks 
are  clothed  with  wood : 

Scilicet  atque  Ossab  frondosum  involvere  Olympum.— Vieg.  Gearg, 

Dr.  Holland  Pltkv,  vol.  ii.  p.  27)  says  :  ^*  The  transient  view  we  had  of 
the  mountain  from  this  point  (Litokhoro)  showed  us  a  line  of  precipices  of 
vast  height,  forming  its  eastern  front  towards  the  sea,  and  broken  at  in- 
tervals by  deep  hollows,  or  ravines,  which  were  richly  clothed  with  forest- 

^  Le  Mont  Olympe  et  TAcamanie:  Exploration  deoes  deux  B^ons,  avec 
I'Etude  de  leurs  Antiquity  de  leurs  Populations  Andennes  et  Modernes,  de  leur 
G^ographie  et  de  leur  Histoire.  Par  L.  Hensey,  Ancien  Membre  de  TEcole 
Eran^aise  d'Ath^nes.    Paris:  Firmin  Didot  Fr^s. 

f  Next  to  the  epithet  of  fuucpos  most  frequently  given  to  Olympus  by  Homer, 
is  ayamfi/^s  (IL  i  420),  ttom  its  being  covered  with  snow  daring  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  (Hesiod  Theog.  118)  also  gives  it  the  epithet  of  ifi^etr. 
Bdow  the  summit  its  ragged  oatUne  is  broken  into  many  ridges  and  precipices, 
whence  Homer  describes  it  as  iroKvbtipas  (H  492,  v.  754).  Pope  gives  his  own 
free  versions  of  Homer's  epithets  as  follows: 

Where  high  Olympus'  cloady  tops  arise.    (Bk.  viii) 
Or  far,  O  far  from  steep  Olympus  thrown.    (76.) 
Where  vast  Olympus'  starry  summits  shine.    (Bk.  xviii.) 
Swift  fhmi  Olympos'  snowy  summit  flies.    (lb!) 
Swift  o'er  Olympus'  hundred  hills  she  flies.    (Bk.  xx.) 
Aug. — VOL.  CXIX.  NO.  OCCCLZXYI.  ^  2  D 
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trees.  The  oak,  chesnut,  beech,  plane-tree,  &c,  are  seen  in  great  abun- 
dance along  the  base  and  skirts  of  the  mountain ;  and  towards  the  sum- 
mit of  the  first  ridge  large  forests  of  pine  spread  themselres  along  the 
acclivities." 

The  chain  of  Glympue  does  not  maintain  the  high  devation  of  its 
culminating  points  to  its  extremity;  it  lowers,  and  rocky  table-lands  and 
a  lower  crest  are  seen  beyond  a  deep  fissure.  These  belong  to  the 
Fiems  of  antiquity,  which  has  been  from  all  times  more  or  less  con- 
founded ^rith  ^  Olympus,  and  of  which,  indeed,  they  are  the  last  pro- 
kmgafion.  1^)^  «ctend  to  the  Haliacmon  and  end  in  the  great  plain 
of  Macedonia.  Thus  the  long  and  lofby  wall  of  the  Olympus  separates 
Macedonia  from  Thessaly,  and  constitutes  the  first  line  of  defenee  of  the 
Hellenic  -peninsula.  The  slope  that  fronts  the  sea  constitutes,  with  its 
narrow  shore,  ancient  Pieria,  a  Macedonian  province ;  whilst  its  western 
riopes  belong  to  Perrhaebia,  a  Thessalian  province.  The  «ommnnica- 
tion  between  the  two  is  effected  by  three  narrow  and  difficult  passes. 
The  first  and  most  southerly  is  the  defile  or  gorge  of  Tempe,  through 
which  the  waters  of  the  Peneius  force  tiieir  way  into  the  sea.  I^ear^ 
oentie  of  the  chain  is  the  lofty  defile  of  Petra,  which  s^rates  Olympus 
from  Pierus.  The  diird  pass  is  more  out  of  the  way ;  to  reach  it  the 
mountains  of  Central  Macedonia  must  be  traversea,  the  Haliacmmi 
crossed  away  from  its  mouth,  and  the  pass  of  Barandaporus  will  be 
reached,  situate  at  tke  extremity  of  the  Pierus,  where  that  chain  is  -pro- 
long^ by  other  heights  to  the  westward.  Low  Olympus  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  pass,  albeit  once  trwersed  by  a  Roman  army. 

This  strong  and  advanced  position  (writes  M.  Heazey)  at  the  threiihold  of 
Greece,  expluns  sati^factorilj  the  part  that  Oljrmpas  has  played  in  history,  and 
how  it  is  that  it  appears  from  time  to  time  with  brillianoy  to  pass  awa;^  again 
in  obecnrity.  Never  was  its  name  greater  than  in  the  tnne  of  the  priuiftlfe 
invasions,  at  a  time  when  all  ihie  tribes  who  were  destined  at  a  later  epoeh  to 
constitute  the  Greek  people,  encamped  upon  its  slopes,  or  pressed  forwards  into 
its  defiles.  There  was  the  theatre  of  their  first  struggles,  of  their  ancient  esta- 
blishments, and  of  their  first  station  in  the  long  journey  which  brought  them 
&om  the  regions  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  So,  also,  did  their  imagination  preserve 
an  ineffaceable  memory  of  these  places.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  pomilations 
passed  off  to  the  southwards,  carrying  civilisation  with  them,  the  Olympus 
became  no  longer  for  several  centuries  aught  but  a  distant  limit  between  semi-bar- 
barous countries ;  the  rates  of  Greece  were  then  at  the  ThermopyisB.  But,  during 
that  long  period,  it  dia  not  cease  to  he  inhabited  by  people  of  {primitive  manners, 
who  dwelt  obscurely  in  its  vallevs,  relics  of  many  different  tribes;  on  one  side 
are  the  Pieres,  remains  of  the  Tnracians,  who  contributed  to  civilise  Greece ;  on 
the  other  the  Perrhaebi,  desomidants  of  the  famous  Pelasgi  of  Thessaly.  Li  this 
point  the  Olvmpus  resembled  the  Caucasus,  which,  placed  on  the  frontier  of 
Europe,  on  the  nigh  road  of  invasions,  preserves  far  from  us  such  curious  relics 
of  the  most  ancient  and  most  diverse  races. 

The  Olympus  naturally  reappears  at  the  epoch  of  the  power  of  the  Mace- 
dcmians,  and  becomes  ;the  prmoipal  theatre  of  thmr  wars  agamst  the  Greeks, 
and  especially  against  Rome.  Under  the  Eoman  empire  it  is  once  more  lost 
sight  of ;  it  separates  uselessly  countries  that  are  all  alike  subjected  and  pam- 
fied,  and  we  must  come  down  to  the  middle  ages,  at  a  time  when  new  invasions 
inundated  the  Gred^  provinces,  to  find  the  names  of  its  fortresses  and  of  its 
passes  in  historians.  Lastly,  after  the  Turkish  conquest,  it  became  celebrated 
as  the  last  asylum  of  the  conquered  populations  and  the  country  of  the  Klephtes : 
in  Olympus,  say  the  popular  songs,  taere  are  "as  many  Klephtes  as  there  are 
bushes." 
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^Coosnl  Q.  Marenis  Philippus,  immlKiig  to  iamet  hit  anmr  ie  Ae^ms 
of  the  Camhnnian  mouiitaioB,  led  it  bodily  over  tthe  Low  Olympvi.  }ht 
IS  such  a  lonte  one  of  ezoeeding  diffiouUy.  The  hones  of  ifae  oonotip^ 
follow  a  stony  way  along  narrow  vales,  with  giadnal  yet  painfiil  nses 
and  descents.  The  table-land  that  is  ultimately  attained  presoite  -iliil 
gseater  diffioulties.  It  is  notonlyisBegukrand  i»cky,,biitiitisiBsit  were 
traversed  and  barricaded  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  seoondaiy  ehaim. 
nese  constitute  so  many  lines  of  natural  retrenchments,  which  dirida  at 
into  totally  distinct  regions,  and  which  can  only  be  leaohed  one  after  the 
lother.  First  we  find  ourselTOS  in  the  little  {^n  of  Spanno.  It  issitmrtwl 
on  the  ^^^oat  elopes  of  Olympus,  and  dosed  to  the  south  by  a  long  -line  of 
abrupt  hills.  The  southern  slope  of  High  Olympus  rises  like  a  mil,  a 
<iBi|gnlficent  vegetation  clothes  the  lower  portion;  the  oaks  and  eifev- 
greens  .gradually  make  way  for  pines  and  firs  ;  above  is  notfamg  hot 
naked  mountain.  The  great  monastery  of  Ha  Triadha  is  situated  amidit 
£he  last  pine-trees.  As  to  the  plain  of  Sparmo  itself  it  is  of  eaiosding 
fertility,  covered  with  com  and  grape-vines,  and  the  monks  htsfe  a  &rm 
ihere  surrounded  by  gardens.  A  long  row  of  planes  mark -the  oousseof 
A  torrent  that  deseends  firom  Olympus :  it  is  an  affluent  of  the  Titansiiis, 
4shich  is  seen  to  tfie  westward  in  the  direction  of  Alassona.  To  the 
«outh*east  are  the  villages  of  Boliana  and  Skammia,  perdied  on  lofbjr 

JBetween  the  valley  of  Spanno  and  the  plain  of  ILarya  is  the  eooiaal 
mountain  Detnata.  No  doubt  fortresses  defended  the  ^proach  of  'Ae 
table^land  from  all  these  heights,  but  hutory  has  only  raoorded  one  by 
smm,  lEndieru,  and  M.  Heuzey  phoes  it  on  tf  onnt  Detnata.  It  thiis 
baan  previously  identified  by  Leake  widi  KoniapoH,  between  Miaunt 
l>etData  and  Mount  Godaman.  The  pldn  of  Karya  is  level  pasture  mnd 
arable,  and  fills  the  whole  extent  of  thetaUe-land  of  Low  Olympus  ^firom 
the  eaat  to  the  west.  Numeroiu  peaks  rise  up,  however,  out  m  tibisiaUe- 
Jfliid,  whenoe  its  old  name -of  Octolophos,  or  *^  the  eight  sunmuts."  Two 
sivulets  have  also  their  sources  there,  and  flow  in  dif&ient  directions. 
The  Konispoli  of  Colonel  Leake,  M.  Heuzey  savs,  shonld.be  Konospoli-* 
A  district  of  pasturage  without  the  £ragment  of  a  ruin. 

The  shores  of  Pierus  may  be  reined  firom  die  upland  of  Karja 
directly  by  a  wooded  ravine,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  monasteoy  of 
Kanalia ;  but  the  Romans  traversed  the  upland  obliquely,  eonlinning 
their  march  by  Lake  Ascuris,  now  Nezero,  whose  basin  constitutes  tlffi 
third  region  of  Low  Olympus.  Wood-dad  hills,  droularly  disposed,  en- 
close a  basin  of  water  of  small  extent,  like  a  cup  half  filled  with  water. 
Thk  so-called  basin  or  cup  is,  however,  at  a  higher  elevation  even  than 
the  upland  of  Karya,  and  the  waters  are  said  to  flow  off  in  Tarioos  dirao- 
tions  by  eubterranean  channels.  A  large  village,  wifii  two  lofty  -poplara, 
imparts  a  certain  degree  of  civilimtion  to  the  scene.  In  the  tune  of  the 
Low  Empire  this  village,  Esero,  or  Nexero,  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 
Lake  Ascuris,  which  the  people  of  !Nezero,  as  it  is  now  called,  tried  m 
vain  to  drain,  is  dominated  by  two  summits,  one  of  which,  Metamorphosis 

Se  Transfiguration),  is  the  culminating  point  of  Low  Olympus  (4874 
t).  Liyy  describes  the  Romans  as  first  contemplating  Macedonia  firom 
its  summit.  Close  by  was  also  the  oastle  of  Lapathns,  which  Leake 
identifies  with  Ae  ancient  castte  near  Rapsani;  smd  M.  Heuaay,  who 
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says  we  should  translate  ^*  super  Ascuridem  paludem,"  not  as  ^^oyer" 
or  ''  above,"  but  as  *'  beyond"  the  lake,  also  identifies  it  with  the  same 
spot,  which  he  describes  as  a  hill  beyond  the  flourishing  and  once  im- 
portant village  of  Rapsani,  and  as  called  by  the  inhabitants  Hos  Hilias, 
and  also  Paleo-Kastro. 

The  Romans  were  stopped  at  this  point  where  commence  the  eastern 
and  wooded  slopes  of  Low  Olympus,  known  as  the  forests  of  Callipeuoe. 
For  two  days  they  combated  the  Macedonians  under  Hippias  in  vain. 
^'  Singular  field  of  battle,"  exclaims  M.  Heuzey,  '*  the  summits  of  these 
mountains!  I  should  have  liked  to  have  determined  the  precise  theatre  of 
the  action  ;  but  amidst  so  much  contrasted  configuration  more  than  one 
eminence  can  be  found  suitable  for  a  camp,  and  more  than  one  crest 
long  and  wide  enough  for  a  struggle  between  the  two  armies.  I  have 
never  seen,"  adds  M.  Heuzey,  *'  anything  more  wild  or  more  magnificent 
than  the  slopes  of  the  Low  Olympus,  by  which  the  Romans  ultimately 
made  their  way :  it  is  an  immense  forest,  enveloping  in  its  shadows  a 
whole  region  of  ravines  and  fissures.  Clear  and  rapid  streams  roll  nobily 
along  gorges  wooded  to  the  very  base.  The  vigour  and  variety  of  vege- 
tation are  incredible :  the  trees  of  the  plain,  which  one  is  astonished  to 
meet  at  such  an  elevation,  evergreen  oaks,  and  especially  enormous 
planes,  ascend  up  along  the  course  of  the  torrents  to  where  grow  the 
chesnut-trees  and  even  the  pines."  Five  miserable  Greek  hamlets  are 
met  with  in  the  forest  The  Romans,  who  had  deceived  the  enemy,  did 
not,  M.  Heuzey  thinks,  descend  by  this  way,  but  by  the  more  abrupt 
descent  of  Skotina  and  Pandeleimone,  the  former  among  the  pines,  the 
latter  among  the  chesnuts,  suspended  above  the  Turkish  fortress  of  Plafia- 
mona — the  andent  Heracleion  of  Pierus.  According  to  Livy,  the  army 
reached  the  shore  beyond  Heracleion,  and  they  would  have  reached  tKe 
olive-clad  monticules  of  the  monastery  of  ranaghia,  supposing  the 
Roman  consul  to  have  encamped  there,  after  three  days'  march  by  Krania, 
Egane,  Avamitza,  and  Pourlia,  just  as  much  as  by  the  Mount  of  the 
Transfiguration,  Skotina,  and  Pandeleimone.  Besides,  unless  they  went 
to  Pandeleimone  first  before  Skotina,  they  would  have  had  to  retraoe 
their  steps  to  Lake  Ascuris— -a  movement  of  which  Livy  makes  no  men- 
tion. Still,  if  the  passes  from  Rapsani  to  Tempe  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  Heracleion  on  the  other,  were  closed  by  the  Macedonians,  they  may 
possibly  have  retraced  their  steps  along  the  flanks  of  the  Sipoto,  and 
have  thread  their  way  with  the  labour  and  disorder  described  by  the  his- 
torians along  the  gorge  that  separates  that  mountain  from  the  Mount 
of  the  Transfiguration. 

The  shore  of  Pierus  is,  so  to  say,  one  long  forest  on  the  borders  of  the 
sea.  From  Pyrgheto  to  Platamona,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  is  a  low  belt 
clad  with  a  dense  shrubbery,  and  traversed  here  and  there  by  streams  that 
spread  out  in  lagoons  and  marshes  in  the  woods.  A  few  spots  alone  are 
cultivated.  The  Turkish  fortress  of  Platamona,  built  upon  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Heracleion,  stands,  as  Livy  described  it,  on  a  rock  that  dominates 
the  course,  a  torrent  called  by  Pliny  Apilas,  or  <<  the  threatener."  The 
walls  of  the  ancient  city  did  not  occupy  the  summit  of  the  hill,  as  at 
present,  but  enveloped  t^e  whole  mass.  Two  and  a  half  miles  beyond 
Platamona  a  goodly  stream  is  met  with,  called  the  Ziliana.  From  this 
point  the  coast  ceases  to  be  low  and  submerged,  and  rises  abruptly,  the 
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foot  of  OlyiDpus  prolonging  its  rockjr  slopes  down  to  the  yery  sea.  The 
Grreek  Tillage  of  Leftokargo  is  erected  where  the  ground  first  begins  to 
rise. 

From  this  point  (says  M.  Heuzey)  the  aspect  of  Olympus  is  astonishing  and 
magnificent.  Four  narrow  gorges  are  seen  to  open  at  tBe  same  point,  to 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  wooded  flanks  of  the  mountain,  and  from  these  depths 
four  torrents  issue  forth  to  unite  and  form  Uie  Ziliana.  The  first  two  rayinea 
are  deft  through  the  mountain  north  of  Skotina ;  they  are  separated  by  a  lofty 
conical  hill,  which  rises  up  between  them  like  a  fragment  of  wall,  and  which  is 
called  Karayidha.  The  toird  of  these  ravines  is  already  known  to  us ;  it  is  the 
gorge  of  the  monastery  of  Kanalia,  by  wliich  the  waters  of  the  plain  of  Karya 
discnar^  themselves ;  the  fourth  descends  from  another  little  table-land,  called 
Bektech.  Beyond  it  the  Low  Olympus  ends,  and  the  mountain  begins  to  tower 
up  in  all  its  majesty. 

Scholars  have  hitherto  identified  the  river  Sus,  or  Sys  (wild  boar), 
yfhich  by  its  sudden  rising  destroyed  the  tomb  of  Orpheus  and  the  town 
of  Libethra,  or  Libethrum  (and  between  which  and  Heracleia  the  Romans 
reached  the  plain  afi;er  their  arduous  descent  of  Olympus),  with  the 
Enipeus,  the  present  Yythos.  (Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geo* 
graphy,  Art.  **  Libethra.")  The  chief  reason  for  this  identification  was, 
that  it  was  supposed  that  the  only  two  torrents  that  could  have  effected 
such  havoc  as  that  described  by  Pausanias  were  the  rivers  of  Platamona 
and  Litokhoro.  But  M.  Henzey  shows  that  the  name  Xei^i^^po,  '<  canals 
or  ravines,'*  corresponds  exactly  with  the  Kanalia  of  the  present  day.  He 
finds  in  the  rock  of  ELaravidha  the  mountain  of  the  Libethros  spoken  of 
by  the  poets,  and  the  sacred  fountain  of  Pier  us,  the  g^at  sanctuary  of  the 
Muses,  daughters  of  Zeus,  at  the  junction  of  the  four  torrents,  and  finally 
in  the  river  Ziliana,  formed  by  their  union,  the  Sus,  or  Sys,  which  by  its 
sadden  fiood  destroyed  the  city  and  the  tomb. 

It  is  but  just  to  remark,  however,  that  when  M.  Heuzey  comes  to  de- 
scribe the  Enipeus,  behind  which  Perseus  entrenched  himself  to  oppose 
the  Romans,  that  he  admits  the  accuracy  of  Livy's  description  of  that 
river  as  becoming  in  times  of  flood  an  impetuous  and  disastrous  torrent. 

Such  is  the  torrent  of  Litokhoro  in  the  present  day,  and  the  description  given 
of  it  is  minutely  exact.  It  has  opened  for  itself  a  deep  and  cavernous  bed  in  the 
rocks  of  the  shore,  its  banks  are  perpendicular,  in  some  places  it  is  a  real  gulf. 
Tie  inhabitants  call  it  Vythos — ^the  abyss.  When  I  traversed  it,  there  was  only 
a  streamlet  flowing  over  pebbles ;  the  next  day  it  was  the  same  rivulet,  swollen 
by  a  storm  that  carried  away  all  the  saw-mills  erected  in  its  bed.  £ut  that 
which  is  beautiful  beyond  all  conception  is  the  gorge  whence  it  precipitates 
itself,  and  which  opens  behind  Litokhoro.  Here  the  Olympus  is  deeply  deft 
throughout  its  whole  height.  It  can  be  said  without  exa^eration  that  the  eyes 
penetrate  even  into  the  lK)wels  of  the  mountain ;  they  distinguish  gloomy  forests 
everywhere  suspended  over  the  two  borders  of  that  immense  rupture,  and 
ascending  from  rock  to  rock,  from  precipice  to  precipice,  they  rise  up  to  the 
loftiest  summits,  which  close  up  the  extremity  of  the  ravine  with  their  bold 
ouUine.  This  gorge,  in  which  is  situated  at  a  great  height  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Hos  Dhionysios,  is  one  of  the  roads  by  which  the  summit  of 
Olympus  is  attained. 

The  easier  road  is,  however,  from  Malathria  (anc  Dium),  which  reaches 
the  gorge  at  the  monastery.  The  first  station  is  at  the  Metokhi,  or  fiirm  of 
Skala,  dependent  on  the  monastery.  A  good  road  carried  through  a  wood 
of  chesnuts  and  pines  leads  thence  to  the  convent.     The  position  of  the 
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Iftlfttr  is  described  as  uniqiM.  It  \s  lost  in  die  depths  of  an  immenee 
xwrine,  between  two  walls,  which  rise  up  dmost  beyond  the  readi  of  Ti8M%. 
bearing  pine-trees  in  long  files  suspended  to  ^very  ledge.  It  is  in  tht 
midst,  of  this  wilderness  that  the  grey  mass  of  the  monastery  is  first  dis- 
iingaished — a  wdrthy  child  of  the  old^  monastmes  of  Meteora^  so  pie- 
torasquely  described  by  Mr.  Cuison.*  Leaving  Hos  Dhionyno%  the  odL 
of  the  ravine  b  followed  between  hanging  forests.  The  givat  trees  tfaat- 
ftrm  die  latter  are  almost  exclusively  beech  in  the  depths  of  the  goige^ 
and  pines  higher  up.  These  forests  of  EGgh  Olympus  abound  in  stags 
and  deer.  The  ohamob  is  also  met  with  on  die  more  inaccessible  heights* 
But  this  most  sacred  mountain  has  been  tabooed  from  all  times  to  bearta 
of  mey.     (Theoprast.  ap«  ^lian,  Nat.  Animal.,  iii.  22«) 

Two  hours'  travel  take  the  explorer  to  Khristomilo,  which  is  the  moat 
elevated  of  all  the  saw-mills  on  the  mountain.  The  torrent  which  has 
bean  followed  up  to  this  pomt  now  separates  into  several  impracticable 
sannesk  A  long  and  difficult  slope,  called  the  Mavrolonggo,  or  '<  filadc 
Forest,"  from  its  dark  pines,  has  to  be  traversed*  Ou  issuing  from  tfaia 
wood,  nearly  the  last  line  of  vegetation  on  the  Olympus  is  reached.  All 
that  is  above  and  beyond  is  naked  and  covered  with  stones,  in  the  midst 
0f  which  are  hem  and  there  tuft&  of  grass  *'  burnt  by  the  winds."  A  vast 
amphitheatre  of  roeks,  formed  by  the  precipices  of  the  lofdeat  sumraitS| 
now  presents  itself  to  view.  All  this-  region  of  summits  consists  of  gcej 
marble  disposed  in  horizontal  beds^  an  enormous  calcareous  mass  no  doubt 
saised  up  oy  the  serpendnes  which  are  met  with  in  the  deep  lavtnea 
below.  This  marble,  broken  into  fragments  by  the  acdon  of  the  elements, 
aooumulates  in  heaps- of  stones  upon  the  naked  slopes.  On  every  side  am 
also  deep  crevices,  in  which  snow  is  found  all  the  year  round. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  vast  amphitheatre  a  rock  of  remarkable  aspect, 
tem  in  its  upper  part,  and  assuming  the  shape  of  a  shell,  rises  up.  It  is 
the  second  culminating  point  of  Olympus,  the  highest  of  those  which  aoa 
grouped  to  the  south.  It  is  called  Ealogheros,  or  "  The  Monk,''  and 
tradition  relates  that  it  is  the  sepulchre  of  Saint  Dhionysios.  A  little 
£Eurtfaer  on,  in  a  southerly  direcdon,  are  several  rounded  summits,  grouped 
together  like  the  numerous  cupolas  of  a  Byzandne  church.  These  ace 
die  summits  that  dominate  over  the  table-land  of  Karya.  and  Spanno.. 
The  most  elevated  among  them  is  the  third  summit  of  Olympus,  and  if 
known  by  the  name  of  Itchouma. 

The  loftiest  of  all  the  summits  of  Olympus,  die  peak  of  Hos  IfiHas^ 
rises  up  to  the  northwards.  It  is  three  hours'  journey,  along  a  kind  of 
platform,  from  the  Kalogheros  to  it.  The  crest  itself  is  formed  by  twa 
roof-like  beds  of  rock,  and  at  one  point  is  the  chapel  of  the  prophet 
Ellas,  made  with  the  rough  unhewn  stones  collected  on  the  spot,  beat  by 
tiie  winds,  and  so  small  that  a  man.  can  scarcely  stand  upright  in  it  The 
keight  of  die  peak  of  Hos  Hilias  is,  foom  the  observadons  of  EngUsb 
surveyors,  9754  feet.  A  geometrician  of  olden  time,  Xeinagoras^  who 
measured  the  perpendicular  height  of  Olympus  from  the  town  of  Pythium, 
determined  its  elevation  to  be  ten  stadia,  and  nearly  one  plethrum  (Plot. 
Clemil.,  16),  which  Holland,  Dodwell,  Leake,  and  odiers,  conoidered  as 

^  Visits  to  Monasteries  in  the  Levant    By  the  Hon.  Bobert  Gurzon.    Muzngr. 
1849. 
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not  far  from  the  truth,  since  they  estimated  its  height  as  between  6000 
and  7000  feet  It  has  now,  howerer,  been  ascertained  to  be  one  of  the 
lo^tiMt  mountains  in  Europe^  bearing  comparison  with  the  little  St  Ber- 
nard, 9694 ;  or  wm  with  Mount  £tn%  10,963  feet  Bieiodotus  relate 
that  Mount  Olympus  was  seen  by  Xerxes  from  Therma  (yii.  128) ;  and 
ire  know,  from  modtoi  traTeller^  that  in  dear  weather  it  is  risible  from 
Mount  Athos,  which  is  ninety  miles  distant.  (Journal  of  Geographical 
Society,  vol.  vii*  p.  69.)  The  prospect  embraced  from  the  summit  is 
immense..  On  one  side  all  Macedonia  can  be  contemplated,  on  the  other 
all  Thessaly,  whose  lakes  and  rivers  appear  as  if  marked  off  on  a  map^  A 
h&f  moontain  that  towers  up  in  the  distance  is  Mount  Parnassus.  To 
tile  east  th»  sea  forms  a  vast  circle  from  Mount  Athos  to  beyond  the 
island  of  Scyros,  whilst  to  the  west  the  chain  of  Pindus  limits  the  horizon 
irith  its  long  serrated  edge* 

The  imagination  of  the  andent  Qreeks  had  placed  the  happy  country  inha» 
hited  bj  the  gods  upon  this  bfty  table-land  of  OWmpos  in  the  midit  of  tb& 
nnmenms  snmimts  that  crown  it  The  palace  of  Jupiter  acose  near  the  lasl 
summit^  surrounded  by  a  fioweiy  region,  and  below  were  ran^  the  abodes  of 
the  other  immortals.  A  natural  instinct  has  always  led  pnmitive  pfsople  ta 
plane  the  residence  of  their  deities  on  the  suiuniits  of  hi^  mountains.  On 
Gontem|>latiDg  from  the  bottom  of  the  valleTs  these  aerial  regions  which  appear 
inaeeessible,  men  easily  come  to  consider  them  as  a  world  apart,  difierent  irom-  < 
that  bdow,  and  inhabited  by  beings  superior  to  themselYes.  It  was  thus  witk 
the  Pfttegians»  who  probably  were  the  first  to  oonsecrate  Olympus  to  their 
great  god  Jupiter ;  at  a  later  period  other  gods  came  with  the  Hellenes^  imd 
took  up  their  {>osition  on  the  sacred  mountain.  Primitive  tribes  ordinarily 
pkce  their  divinities  in  their  own  neighbourhoods ;  they  do  not  like  them  being 
without  the  horizon,  that  is  without  the  compass  of  their  vision.  The  Greeks,  in 
these  remote  times,  lived  on  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  whence  they  could  see  rising 
im  before  litem,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  the  imposing  mass  of  Olympus.  It  waa 
theBCi  in  the  presenee  of  tiiese  sacred  summits,  that  a  whole  enoch  in  the  earij 
life  of  the  Hell^iio  race  was  passed ;  it  was  there  that,  by  an  odaboratiDn  of  pro«> 
bably  several  centuries^  (xreek  paganism  issued  forth  from  a  crowd  of  confused 
beliefs. 

Olympus  was  the  theatre  upon  which  the  gods  of  the  Hellenes  began  to  be 
stripped  of  their  ancient  symbols,  to  assume  a  more  sensible,  a  more  human, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  more  poetic  garb.  Hence  did  its  name  remain  for  ever 
attacbed  to  that  brilliant  transformation  of  the  Greek  religion.  Those  new  gods 
made  for  poetry  and  for  arts  woe  (tailed  Olympian  sods :  the  ancient  p>d  of  ti» 
Pelasgians,  irmai  they  sunuuned  Pelor,  or  the  Monster,  became  hnnaelf  the 
Olympic  Jupiter,  the  same  that  was  sung  by  Homer  and  sculptured  by  Phidias. 
When  the  Greeks,  and  especially  the  ^ouanand  Doric  tribes»  left  these  countries* 
they  took  with  them  the  worship  of  the  Olympian  gods,  and  the  name  of  Olympua 
spread  everywhere  on  their  passage,  and  was  multiplied  indefinitely.  Moun- 
tains with  the  same  name  are  met  with  at  Lesbos;  the  ^olian  Island;  near 
Somna,  which  was  abo  a  dty  of  JSolians ;  in  the  chain  of  Ida ;  in  that  of  Taurus^ 
and  as  far  as  to  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Mysia  and  Bi4%iiia  have  each  their 
Olympus,  whose  distant  masses,  seen  from  the  sea»  appear  to  form  a  background 
to  the  coast  of  JSolia.  In  Greece,  one  of  the  sumouts  of  the  Lyceum  t^es  the 
name  of  Olympus ;  the  Dorians  of  Laconia  have  another  territory,  near  to  a 
wood  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  a  mountain  which  they  call  Olympus.  Let  ua 
more  especially  remember  the  great  sanctuary  of  Olympus,  foundea  under  Doric 
influence,  and  which  became  for  the  Greeks,  in  their  new  establishments,  the 
oentre  of  the  religion  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter. 

But  the  Olympus  of  Thessaly  did  not  the  less  remain  the  traditional  sanotiuay 
of.  thft  €&ceek.rougion.and.  the:  mountain  of  Jupiter.    Upon  its  laast  aflnewaMa 
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peak  an  altar  was  raised  to  the  local  god  Just  at  the  verj  place  that  stands  in 
the  preseQt  day  the  little  chapel  of  Hos  llilias.  Priests,  who  no  doubt  came 
from  the  temple  of  Dion,  maae  two  annual  pilg;rimages  and  solemn  sacrifices 
t^ere.  It  is  still  in  onr  own  days  customary  for  the  monks  of  Hos  Dhionysios 
to  make  an  annual  ascent  of  Olympus.  In  order  to  save  tin^e  they  start  at  nij^t, 
their  path  lighted  up  by  torches,  and  they  go  to  say  a  mass  in  the  church  of  the 
prophet  Elias.  With  the  ancients  nothii^  was  too  marvellous  to  be  related 
concerning  the  summits  of  the  mountain  and  the  altar  of  Jupiter :  the  offerings 
that  were  deposed  there  remained  the  whole  year  without  being  carried  away 
by  the  wind  or  spoilt  by  the  rains ;  the  air  was  so  calm  on  these  heights  that 
letters  written  in  the  ashes  of  the  altar  were  not  even  effaced. 

Even  in  the  present  day  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  villages  cannot« 
fifl:ure  to  themselves  that  the  Olympus  so  celebrated  in  their  songs  is  a  mountain 
like  others;  they  cannot  be  brought  to  believe  that  it  does  not  recal  some 
marvel.  Ifyou  relate  that  you  have  ascended  to  its  summit,  they  never  fail  to 
•  inquire,  "  Well,  what  did  you  see  there  ?"  Some  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
mysterious  palace  adorned  with  pillars  of  white  marble,  adding  that  such  ha9 
been  seen  by  the  shepherds,  but  is  no  longer  visible ;  others  believe  in  a  vast 
circus,  where  the  ancients  used  to  celebrate  their  Olympic  games.  The  Klephtes, 
on  their  side,  have  always  attributed  marvellous  virtues  to  the  fresh  air  of 
Olympus,  to  its  snows,  and  to  the  icy  waters  that  flow  from  it.  It  is,  in  their 
songs,  like  a  paradise,  where  they  go  to  refresh  themselves  after  their  strue^es 
in  the  plain;  there  their  bodies  gam  in  robustness,  wounds  heal  of  themselv^  • 
and  the  members  are  trained  to  new  combats.  Throughout  Greece  a  magic 
power  is  still  attached  to  the  following  words : .  *'  From  the  summit  of  Olympus, 
orom  the  three  mounts  of  heaven,  where  dwell  the  Destinies  of  Destinies,  msj 
my  own  Destiny  hear  me  and  come !" 

Pieria,  Pieris,  or  Pierus,  comprised  in  antiquity  all  that  narrow  strip  of 
land  and  hiUs  which  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneius  and  the 
Haliacmon,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  woody  steeps  of  Olympus.  This 
district  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
Muses  and  of  Orpheus,  the  father  of  song.  Afterwards  the  Pieres  were 
expelled  from  their  original  seats,  and  driven  to  the  north  beyond  the 
Strymon  and  Mount  Pangaeus,  where  they  formed  a  new  settlement. 
(Herod.,  vii.  112;  Thucyd.,  1.  c  )  An  offshoot  from  Olympus  advances 
along  the  Pierian  plain  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  as  far  as  the  ravine 
of  the  Haliacmon,  where  the  mountains  are  separated  by  that  chasm  in 
the  great  eastern  ridge  of  Northern  Greece  from  that  portion  of  the 
country  which  was  anciently  called  Beronius.  M.  Heuzey  looks  upon 
that  part  of  the  shore  which  was  more  particularly  attached  to  Mount 
Pierus,  and  which  begins  beyond  Dium,  as  the  true  Pieria.  Livy,  speak* 
ing  of  Consul  Philip,  says,  "  he  had  resolved  to  march  on  Dium  to  expel 
the  king  and  to  drive  him  into  Pierus."  The  plain  of  Malathria  (Dium) 
is  separated  from  the  neighbouring  plain,  that  of  Katerini,  by  a  low 
chiun  of  hills  (Mount  Olocros),  which  detaches  itself  from  Olympus  near 
Petra  ;  and  it  is  there  that  he  makes  Pierus  proper — or,  it  might  rather 
have  been  said,  the  Pierus  of  the  time  of  the  Romans— commence. 

The  road  that  leads  to  the  defile  of  Petra  follows  at  first  a  kind  of 
Talley  between  the  foot  of  Olympus  and  the  hills  of  Kondouriotissa.  It 
leaves  the  hamlet  of  Yrondoussa,  *<  thunder,"  which  bears  a  name  in 
eTery  way  worthy  of  Olympus,  to  the  left,  and  then  gradually  rises 
through  a  forest  of  oaks.  Three  hours*  travel  brings  the  explorer  to  the 
monastery  of  Petra,  situated  in  the  midst  of  woo<u  and  gUdes  upon  a 
high  sbpe,  whence  the  prospect  embraces  the  whole  plain  of  Katerini, 
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whilst  the  northern  flanks  and  the  great  summits  of  Oljmpas  rise  aboye, 
nowhere  more  abrupt  than  at  this  point.  M.  Heuzej  found  no  remnants 
of  antiquity  at  this  monastery,  which  is  otherwise  itself  of  old  date,  being 
attributed  to  the  Emperor  Andronicus.  The  defile  opens  a  mile  bejonl 
the  monasteiT>  but  stiU  this  long  ravine,  which  cuts  the  chain  of  Olympus 
in  two,  is  only  an  immense  ravine,  formed  by  the  upper  course  of  the 
Mavroneri,  one  of  the  torrents  of  the  plain  of  KaterinL  The  entrance 
into  it  is  especially  picturesque.  Chreat  wooded  slopes  are  so  disposed  as  to 
form  a  vast  circle.  In  the  midst  of  this  rises  up  a  pointed  isolated  rock, 
cut  into  a  pyramid  with  three  faces.  The  pow  deserted  village  of  Petra 
(the  rock)  is  suspended,  as  if  by  enchantment,  on  one  of  the  sides  of  this 
pyramid.  It  has  never  changed  its  name.  On  the  flanks  of  the  same 
rock  was  the  fortress  which  defended  the  pass  under  the  Macedonian 
kings  as  well  as  under  the  emperors  of  Constantinople.  The  possession 
of  this  fortress  was  disputed  by  the  Thessalian  Perrhaebi  and  the  Mace- 
donians. M.  Heuzey  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  explore  this  im- 
portant pass.  '*  Everything,"  he  says,  ''  is  in  ruin :  the  village,  which 
was  Greek,  has  been  abandoned,  we  were  told,  on  account  of  the  frequent 
passage  of  the  Albanians,  who  despoiled  the  inhabitants.  I  found  in  a 
church  paintings  which  dated  1710.  Although  the  position  and  the  plan 
of  the  ancient  citadel  are  indicated  by  the  very  form  of  the  rock,  no  trace 
is  found  on  it  of  Greek  or  Roman  wall.  A  few  hewn  stones  of  porous 
limestone,  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  churches,  are  the  only 
relics  that  may  have  derived  firom  olden  times."  A  wall  still  remains  on 
the  border  of  the  precipice,  but  it  is  of  Byzantine  construction.  Petra  is 
noticed  as  a  citadel  in  the  times  of  Michel  Paleologos  and  Cantncuzene. 
There  is  still  a  bishop  of  Vlakho  Livadhi  and  of  Petra,  who  resides  at  the 
former  place.     Close  by  is  also  a  plantation  of  old  olive-trees. 

After  having  passed  the  rock  of  Petra,  great  woods  descend  down  to 
the  very  banks  of  the  torrent,  and  form  real  abysses  of  verdure.  Soon 
another  stream  joins  from  the  flanks  of  Olympus,  flowing  through  a 
ravine  of  precisely  similar  character.  Nothing*  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  junction  of  the  two  streams.  About  midway  down  the  defile  is 
the  village  of  Hos  Dhimitrios,  inhabited  by  woodcutters  and  charcoal- 
burners.  This  place  has  been  identified  with  Pythium,  whence  Xeiuagoras 
measured  the  height  of  Olympus,  but  M.  Heuzey  says  he  found  no  relics 
of  antiquity  there.  Leake  placed  Pythium  on  the  angle  of  the  plain 
between  Kokkinoplo  and  Livadhi,  tnough  no  remains  of  the  ancient 
town  have  been  discovered  there  either.  Beyond  Hos  Dhimitrios  the 
woods  gradually  disappear,  and  the  road  descending  towards  Perrhaebia 
finally  opens  into  the  plain  of  Selos,  where  M.  Heuzey  finds  the  ruins  of 
Pythium  at  Hos  Apostoli. 

The  pass  of  Pythium  and  of  Petra  is  known  in  history  for  having  been 
crossed  by  several  celebrated  expeditions.  It  was  by  it  that  Xerxes  in- 
vaded Thessaly :  the  third  of  his  troops  were  engaged,  according  to 
Herodotus,  several  days  in  cutting  a  way  through  the  dense  woods  that 
covered  the  slopes  of  rierus.  Agesilas,  coming  back  from  Asia,  followed 
die  same  road.  Brasidas,  before  him,  in  his  expedition  against  Chalcidise, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  Cassandre,  marching  against  Olympias,  also  de- 
scended into  Macedonia  by  Pythium  and  Petra.  By  this  road  also  L. 
iBmilius  Panllus  was  enabled  to  throw  a  detachment  in  the  rear  of  the 
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MftoedoniaD  anny,  which  waa  encamped  at  the  Enipetuv  after  the  fotoes 
of  Peneiia  had;heeQ  ovezthzown  at  the  paas  of  Petia  by  P.  Scipio  Naaica, 
who  had  been  sent  agiuiiit-  it  with  tha'  consul's  eldest  son,  Q,  Fabios. 
Haximns.  (Dictof  (xoeek  and:  Roman  Geog,:  act.  Petra.)  U.  Heuiej 
has  pointed  out  that,  the  nazratlve  of  Plutarch  derived  fix>m  a.  letter  of 
young  Scipio's,  di£fecs,  in  some  particulars,  from  the  above  deriyed*  from 
lavy.  Certain  it.  is  that  the  IJomans,  unable  to  force  this  entrenchedt 
camp  at  the  Enipeus,  were  obliged  to  make  the  whole  cinuit  of  Olympua 
to  get  at  it  in  tfaarear,  and  they  had  before  them,  what  had  been  tenned. 
the  least  difficult  and  most  dizeet  of  the  routes,  across  the  Olympiaa 
barrier;  yet  how;  formidable  il  must  have  been  to  an  army  th&  foregoing^ 
discription  will  teU. 

Coming  frooL  the  south-west,  the^  great  slopes  and  the  summits  of 
Olympus  become  visible  from  tha  heights  above  Alassona.  These  slopes, 
arajiot  wooded.like  those- on  the  seaside:  not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen.  The 
country  that,  stretches  along,  the  foot  of  the  mountain  i»  a  plain  dotted 
mth  lulls,  cultivated  in  plaoss,  and.  enlivened  by  some  dbxen  villages.  It 
ia  dosed  to  the  north  by  the  Pierian  mountains,  to- the  west  by  the  chain 
of  Amarbis,  the  Cambunii  of  antiquity.  This  plain,,  watered  by  the 
VoBOCgaris — the  chief  affluent  of  the  ancient  Titsresius— was  formerlj 
called  Tripolis,  a.  district  in  Perrhaebia,  because  it.  contained  three  towna 
— Azorus,  Pythium,  and  Doliche.  M.  Heusey,  wa  have  seen,  identifies. 
Pythium  with  Hii  A^Kistoli,  and  supposes,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
to  have  arisen  upon  the  site  of  the  temple  of  ApoUo,  which  nive  its  name, 
to.  the  place,  although  no  satisfactory  relics  were  found.  Leake  pbic^e. 
DaUche  at  Douklista,  and  Aoorus  at  Youvala,  but  M.  Heuaey,  following 
the  succession  as  givan  by  livy,  identifies  Acorus  with  Kastri,  neac 
Douklista  (at  both  of  which  places  are  fragments  of  antiquity),  and. 
Doliche  with  the  Paleokastro  of  Vouvala. 

The  two  defiles  of  Petra  and  Sarandaporus  open  into  the  plain  of. 
Tripolis  in  different  directions^  The  latter  is  formed  by  the  Titaresius, 
which  Strabo.  describes  ae  having  its  source  in  Mount  Titarios,  "  a  monn* 
tain  adjacent  to  Olympus," — that  is  to  say,  according  to  M.  Heuzey,  ^'in. 
Slount  Chapka,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  of  Sarandimonis,  where  tlue. 
Vougaris  has  its  source."  Ancient,  traditions  gave  to  the  Titaresitts  aoj 
infacnal  region  :. 

Or  where  the  pleasing  Titaiesias  glides,. 

And  into  Peneus  rolls  his  easy  tides ; 

The  saored  stream  onmix'd  with  streams  below,. 

Sacred  and  awful !  from  the  dark  abodes 

Styx  pours,  them  forth,  the  dreadful  oath  of  gods ! 

Pope's  Eomer^s  Iliad,  book  iL 

^liny  also  gives  to  the  river  the  name  of  Orous,  psohably  horn  Honser'a 
Op«ow  in  the  original.  (IL  ii.  753.)  "  In  truth,"  SMre.  IML  Heusey,  "  the. 
Icmg  and  tortuous  ravine  of  Sarandaporus  is  one  of  those  places  wherft 
nature  awakes  of  itself,  in  the  imagination  of  primitive  people,  the  idafl; ' 
of  mbterranean  abodes  and  of  gods  of  death."  The  Vou^^uris  winds-.at, 
itss  narrow  base,  far  away  from  the  sun,  amidst  ahtipt  rocks  clad  with  % 
gloomy  verdineb  Cart  hack  incessantly  from  one  side  to  the  other  by  & 
douUe  wall  of  rooks,  it  ineessantiy  divides-  the  pathway  that  leads  thxoudik 
dua  wild  gorg%.and.haiffia  its  nama  of  Samndaponis^wluekmeana  dii» 
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£(aky  folds..  Thoe  numcfons^aDd  abrapt  beads  bring  to  mind  tliose  of 
the  Arcadkn  Styx  in  tbe  gorge  of  Nonacris^  wfakh  gave  to*  the-  poete 
thft  i&ft  of  the  nine  auifeo  of  me  in&mai  jvnm^ 

T^trc  was  then  in  the  neighbonihood  of  the  Dodona  of  Perrhaebia,  as  in 
Thre^)otia,  near  the-  Bbdona  of  Epirus,  and  as  among  Ihe  Arcadian  Pelasgi,  a 
region  of  bell — a  sanetoaij  of  death  in  rekticm  to  that  of  Zens.*  Certain  ode- 
bnted  legends  appear  to  refer  direotiv  to  this  hcdl  of  Benhaebia:  that,  forei^ 
ample,  of  On>hena  going  in  seaxob  of  BuTdiee;-  that  oi  the  Lapittriam. 
Pinthons  com  Dating:  we  subterranean  Zeus,  as  liis  father  Irion,  did  the  celestiaL 
Zeus.  If  we  were  onlj  acquainted  more  in  detail  with  the  earlier  iBolian  tradi- 
tions, we  should,  no  doubt,  find  in  them  curious  traces  of  the  ancient  influence 
of'  the  sanctuaiies  of  Perrhaebia.  Among  the  Minyn*  of  Jason  we  see  a  per* 
sonage  figure,  whose  story,  if  better'  known,  would  naTe  certainly  supplied  ua 
with  preeious-  information  on  this  point.  1%at  is  Mopsus,  whom  Hesiod  calls 
the  Titarsakn.  Mopsns^  son  of  Ampyx.  and  of  Aregonis.f  Ho  comes  from  the 
oitj  of  Titacon ;  he  la  bofu  under  the  shade  of  the  prophetio  and^Dodonean  oak* 
(Orph.,  Aj^n.  129.^  He  is  represented  to  us  at  once  as  a  wardor  and  aa.an 
inspired  pnest.  It  is  he  who,  at  the  hour  of  departure,  "  upright  on  the  poop« 
and  holding  a  golden  cup  in  his  hand,  invoked  Jupiter  armed  with  thimder^ 
father  of  immortals."t     (Pind.  Pyth.,  iv.  120.) 

AH  these  traditions  of  the  Perrhaebi  would  explain  to  us  how  this  small 
population,  which  is  almost  without;  a  history,  should  yetr  haye  preserved  an 
dlustrious  name  among^  the  Greeks  even  to  the  end.  The  best  proof  of  ito 
ancient  importimoe,  of  its  relations  with  tbe  Greek  tribes,  and  of  the  part  whi^ 
it  played  m  mTthologioal  times,  is,  that  it  was  &  member  of  the  Amphiotyonia 
Council  of  Delphi..  In  historical  times  the  Perrhaebi  are  scarcely  ever  h^d 
of.  Thej  are  J^nown  to  have  been  enj;aged  in  a  lon^  stru^le  against  tha 
Thessalom'ans ;  every  one  of  their  incursions  into  the  plams  is  a  signal  of  revolt 
for  aU  the  antique  populations,  Pelasgians  and  JSoiiaos,  reduced  to  servitode 
under  the  name  of  Penestia.  T^e  Perrhaebi,  united  to  the  Malieans,  to  the 
Magnetes,  to  the  Guienses,  or  Gnianes,  to  the  Dolopes,  to  all  those  tribes-driven 
like  themselves  &Gan  the  pkin,  surrounded  Thesaaly  like  a  circle  of  enemies,  and 
welcomed  the  Persiana  aa  libeiators,.  increased  the  ranke  of  the  latter,  and 
opened  to  them  the  passes  of  Olympus.  Perrhaebia  became,  however,  tributary 
to  the  Thessalians  oi  Larissa,  and  &  passed  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  Philip 
and  of  the-  Macedonians,  till  the  time  came. when  the  Bomans  restored  to  it  for 
a  moment  its  fancied  independence. 

The  P6rrhaebi,  dwellers  in  the*  nasees  of  Olymous,  were  the  natural  guides 
to  aU  the  expeditions  that  travoraea  these.  None*  uiew  better  all  the  pathways 
ef  the  mountain  than  th^r  did.  We  find  them  oonduotingihe  aany  of  Brasida^ 
after  that  of  Xerse&  tieyy  even  gives  the  name  of  the  two  guides  to  the 
Soman  army  in  the  campaign  of  My^ft^^f^ffJTVr — Schenoa  ftT\<l  Menophilos ;  thOT 
weiB  both  Pen^ebians. 

On  the  western  aide  of  the  defile  of  Sarandaponu  is-  a  large  feitile 
plain  watered  by  the  BJaliacmoD,  and  on  whieh  are.  the  Tui^ish  towns 
and  strongholds  of  Yelvaodo  and  Setvia*  The  first,  however,  is  a  Greek 
town  vTith  Turkish  ofiBcials;  the  latter  is.&Tuzhish  town«.    It  commania 

*  The  tradition  came  from  the  East.  The  Phoenician  gods,  the  Cabeiri  or 
**  puuishers"  alluded  to  bv  Herodotus  as  worshipped  at  Memphis,  have  been 
found  on  Egyptian  bas-reliefs  armed  with  instruments  of  torture,  and  before 
them  la  a  river  and  a  lake  of  fire. 

t  Some  say  Chloris. 

t  Was  it  Mopsus,  the  Trojan  prophet,  or  he  of  Titaresa,  in  Thessalv,  who  left 
so  many  reminiscences  in  Lesser  Asia,  as  more  particidarly  the  foimtain  of 
Hopsus  and  town  of  Mopsucrene  in  Cappadoda,  and  the  town  of  Mopsus,  after- 
wards Mqpsuestia  and  MiiMis,  in  Cilida? 
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die  defile  at  the  spot  where  it  leayee  the  moontaiiif  to  open  upon  the 
plain  and  heyond  the  line  of  watershed,  whence  two  riyulets  flow  in  op- 
posite directions,  one  to  the  Vonrgaris,  the  other  to  the  Haliaomon. 
There  are  in  reality,  however,  two  affluents  to  the  Titaresius  flowing 
from  the  pass  of  Sarandaporus,  and  these  pass  on  either  side  of  a  re- 
markahle  rock  admirahly  situated  as  a  defence  to  the  entrance  of  the 

ron  the  side  of  Tripoli,  and  hence  known  as  Vigla,  or  the  sentinel. 
Heuzey  identifies  this  rock*fortress  with  the  ancient  Volustana. 
Servia  hoasts  of  a  fine  old  ruinous  castle  of  the  middle  ages.  The  posi- 
tion is  highly  picturesque,  and  below  are  gardens,  vineyards,  and  culti- 
vated fields,  producing  flax,  corn,  and  tobacco.  No  station  was  more 
frequently  the  scene  of  struggle  than  this  in  the  time  of  the  Low  Empire. 
It  was  tne  road  by  which  Albanians,  Servians,  Bulgarians,  and  Walla- 
ohians,  each  in  their  turn,  came  to  invade  Thessaly.  The  natives  con- 
nder  Servia  to  have  been  a  royal  city,  and  they  point  to  a  church— one 
among  several  now  in  ruins— called  Saranda  Portaes,  or  the  forty  gates, 
where  the  king  went  to  pray.  According  to  the  same  tradition,  it  was 
a  roval  city  when  captured  by  the  Turks. 

There  are  two  castellated  sites  (Paleokastro)  in  the  moantains  between 
Servia  and  Velvendo,  one  of  which,  called  Gratziano,  M.  Heuzey  identi- 
fies with  the  ancient  Phylacae,  noticed  by  Pliny  and  by  Ptolemy.  This 
ancient  town  was  not  like  Servia,  at  the  head  of  the  defile,  but  it  was 
situated  at  a  convenient  distance  to  guard  its  approaches.  The  defile 
itself  was  no  doubt  defended  by  fortresses  at  the  same  remote  period,  but 
the  names  of  these  have  not  been  preserved  by  history.  ^*  Everything,'' 
says  M.  Heuzey,  '*  authorises  us  to  place  one  in  the  gorge  of  Saranda- 
porus, on  the  hill  of  Vigla,  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  summit  of  Volustana, 
spoken  of  by  Titus  Livy. 

^'  This  defile,"  continues  the  explorer,  <<  of  Volustana  brought  roe  back 
from  Pierus  into  Perrhaebia,  which  I  had  already  traversed.  I  had  made 
the  complete  circuit  of  Olympus,  and  my  journey  had  come  to  an  end. 
I  had  especially  met  in  these  countries  with  numerous  traces  of  the  power 
of  the  Macedonians  and  of  the  Roman  Empire,  beneficent' dominations, 
which  had  given  peace  to  the  countr}',  and  had  covered  it  with  construc- 
tions, and  with  populous  towns.  By  the  side  of  these  relics  of  a  past 
splendour,  I  had  found  in  the  towns  and  mountain  villages  the  aucient 
population,  surviving  the  invasions  of  the  Bulgarians,  the  Servians,  and 
the  Wallachians ;  subjugated,  it  is  true,  by  a  last  invader  (the  Turk), 
the  most  terrible  of  all,  only  the  other  day  disarmed  and  decimated  after 
a  last  effort  of  resistance,  but  still  successful  under  the  sgis  of  ancient 
municipal  traditions,  in  being  better  governed,  better  educated,  and  more 
industrious  than  their  (Muhammadan)  masters,  and  in  reality  also 
wealthier  than  them,  for  they  alone  know  how  to  produce  riches.** 
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BT  THE  AUTHOB  OF  **  ABBhEY.** 

FABT  THE  EIGHTH. 

L 
GODTO  ntOM  BOMB. 

"  I  SHOULD  recommend  a  complete  change  of  scene  altogether,  Mr. 
Carlyle.  Say  some  place  on  the  French  or  Belgian  coast  Sea-hathing 
might  do  wonders.'' 

*'  Should  YOU  thmk  it  well  for  her  to  go  so  far  from  home  ?" 

*^  I  should  Where  there  is.  any  chronic  or  confirmed  disorder,  one  we 
can  grapple  with,  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  change  of  scene  or  air,  a  patient 
is  as  well  at  his  own  home  as  away,  a  certain  treatment  must  be  gone 
through,  surgical  or  physical,  and  it  is  of  little  moment  whether  it  is  pur- 
sued on  a  mountain  m  Switzerland  or  in  a  vale  in  Devonshire.  But  in 
these  cases  of  protracted  weakness,  where  you  can  do  nothing  but  try  to 
coax  the  strength  back  again,  change  of  air  and  scene  are  of  immense 
benefit." 

<<  I  will  propose  it  to  her,''  said  Mr.  Carlyle. 

'' I  hare  just  done  so,"  replied  Dr.  Martin,  who  was  the  other  speaker. 
**  She  met  it  with  objection  :  which  I  expected,  for  invalids  naturally  feel 
a  disinclination  to  move  from  home.  But  it  is  necessary  that  she 
should  go." 

The  object  of  their  conversation  was  Lady  Isabel  Years  had  gone  on, 
and  there  were  three  children  now  at  East  Lynne ;  Isabel,  "V^iam,  and 
Archibald  ;  the  latter  twelve  months  old.  Lady  Isabel  had,  a  month  or 
two  back,  been  attacked  with  illness :  she  recovered  from  it ;  that  is,  she 
recovered  from  the  disorder ;  but  it  had  lef^  her  in  an  alarming  state  of 
weakness.  Mr.  Wainwright  tried  in  vain  to  grapple  with  the  weakness ; 
she  seemed  to  get  worse,  rather  than  better,  and  Dr.  Martin  was  summoned 
from  Lynneborough.  The  best  thing  he  could  recommend — as  you  have 
seen — was  change  of  scene  and  air. 

Lady  Isabel  was  unwilling  to  take  the  advice ;  more  especially  to  go 
80  £Eur  as  the  "  French  coast."  And  but  for  a  circumstance  that  seemed 
to  have  happened  purposely  to  induce  her  to  decide,  would  probably  never 
have  gone.  Mrs.  Dude — ^the  reader  may  not  have  forgotten  her  name — 
had,  in  conjuncdon  with  her  husband  the  Honourable  Augustus,  some- 
what run  herself  out  at  elbows,  and  found  it  convenient  to  enter  for  a  time 
on  the  less  expensive  life  of  the  Continent.  For  eighteen  months  she  had 
been  staying  m  Paris,  the  education  of  her  younger  daughters  being  the 
plea  put  forth,  and  a  very  convenient  plea  it  is,  and  serves  hun<&eds. 
Isabel  had  had  two  or  three  letters  from  her  during  her  absence,  and  she 
now  received  another,  saying  they  were  going  to  spend  a  month  or  two 
at  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  Mr.  Carlyle,  Mr.  Wainwright,  Dr.  Martin — in 
short,  everybody — declared  that  this  must  remove  all  Lady  Isabel's  un- 
willingness to  go  from  home,  for  Mrs.  Ducie's  society  would  do  away 
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with  the  lonelineM  she  had  anticipated,  which  had  been  ihe  ostensible 
score  of  her  objection. 

<<  Boulogne-snr-Mer,  of  all  pkoei  in  the  world !"  remonstrated  Lady 
Isabel.     <*  It  is  spoken  of  as  being  crowded  and  vulgar.'* 

**  The  more  amusing  iot  you,  my  iady/'  cried  Dr.  Martin,  while  Mr. 
Carlyle  laughed  at  her.  And,  finding  she  had  no  chance  against  them 
all,  she  consented  to  go,  and  plans  were  hastily  decided  upon. 

She  certainly  was  looking  very  ill;  her  features  were  white  and  at- 
tenuated, her  sweet,  sad  eyes  had  grown  larger  and  darker,  her  hands 
were  hot  and  sickly.  Though  warm  weather,  she  had  generally  a  shawl 
folded  round  her,  and  would  «it*fbr*hourr  without  rousing  herself  as  those, 
suffering  from  great  weakness,  like  to  do;  would  sit  {(asing  out  on  the 
calm  landscape,  or  watching  her  children  at, play.  She  went  out  once  a 
day  in  the  dose  carriage,  and  that  was  all :  no  other  azettion  could  she 
be  aroused  io  make. 

In  this  illneas  the  old  trouble  had  come  back  igain-^the  sore  feeling 
iouching  her  husband  and -Barbara  Hare.*  It  iiad  lain  pretty  dormant  in 
ihe  last  few  years,  nothing  having  occurred  tp  excite  it.:  but  Lady  Isabel 
was  in  that  state  of  weakness,  where  grievances,. let  them  ha  old  or  new, 
grow  upon  the  mind.  Her  diou^hts  would  wander  to  the  unsatisfactory 
question  of  whether  Mr.  Carlyle  nad  ever  truly  loved  her^  or  whether, 
lured  by  her  rank  and  her  beauty,  he  had  married  her,  iovin^  Barbara. 
Mr.  Carlyle's  demonstrative  affection,  shown  so  greatiy  for  her  m  the  first 
twelve  months  or  so  of  their  married  lifis,  had  iubsidad  into  oalmneas.  Is 
not  a  similar  result  arrived  at  by  evenr  husband  that  the  Church  ever 
imade  one  with  woman  ?  It  was  not  that  his  Iovb  b^d  ioded,  but -that 
iime  and  custom  had  wrought  their  natural  effiects.  Look  at  children 
with  their  toys ;  a  boy  with  a  new  drute,  a  g^l  with  a  new  doll.  Ace 
not  the  playthu^  kissed,  aad  hugged,  jmd  xslaQiad  in4u*ms,  and  never 
iput  down?  Did  ever  playthings  seem  like  them  ?  Axe  not  all  other 
things  neglected,  or  submitted  to  omwillingUr— «the  sending  lesson,  the 

3K)rt8,  the  daily  walks,  even  the  jpudding  at  Jinner,  while  the  new  toy  is 
1  in  all  p  But,  wait  A  littie  time,  and  the  drum  (if  it  has  escaped 
breakage)  is  consigned  to  some  dark  closet ;  the  doll  to  its  cradle;  and 
neither  of  them  is  virited  or  looked  at  Tell  the  children  to  go  and  get 
their  lately-cherished  playthings,  to  make  them  their  evening's  amuse- 
ment ;  and  they  will  go  unwillingly  (if  they  don*t  OTenly  rebel),  for  they 
are  tired  of  them.  It  is  of  no  use  scolding  the  chihlten  for  bemg  fidde : 
it  b  in  tiieir  nature  to  be  fickle,  £or  they  are  human.  Are  ffrown  children 
otherwise  ?  Do  we  not. all,  men  and  women,  become  indifferent  to  our 
toys  when  we  hold  them  securely  in  possession  ?  Tonng  lady,  when  ho, 
who  is  soon  to  be  your  lord  and  master,  protests  to  you  that  he  shall 
always  be  as  ardent  a  lover  as. he  is  now,  that  his  words  will  grow  move 
lioneyed,  and  his  kisses  sweeter  day  hv  day  and  year  by  year,  believe  him 
if  you  like,  but  don't  reproach  him  when  the  disappointment  comes.  He 
does  not  wilfully  deceive  you ;  he  only  forgets  that  it  is  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  man  to  change,  tne  very  essence  of  his  nature.  The  time  will 
arrive  when  his  manner  must  setUe  down  into  a  calmness,  which  to  you, 
if  yon  be  of  an  exacting  temperament,  may  iook  like  indifference,  cold- 
ness ;  but  you  will  do  well  to  put  \x^  wiu  it,  for  it  will  never  now  be 
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tiBierwisB*    IReror.  fli6  iiGjdsy  of  e&rlj  'lorej  of  jouthi  snd  of 'uofolly  is 
past. 

Lady  Isabel  was  one  who  tmdentood  not  the  eren  minoer,  the  qmt 
calmness  into  which  her  husband's  onoe'^passionate  lore  had  stibsided^'and 
in  her  fanciful  jealousy  she  attributed  it  to  l^e  influence  Barbara  held 

rn  his  memory.  She  looked  for  the  little  tender  episodes  of  daily  life: 
would  fain  Imve  had  him  hang  oyer  her  chair  as  she  san^,  and  draw 
Iier  &ce  to  his,  and  feel  his  kisses  -on  her  lips,  as  when  she  first  came,  a 
wife,  to  East  Lymie.  It  has  been  seen  that  Lady  Tsabel  did  not  lore 
Hfr.  Carlyle  ;  'but  his  tenderness,  his  anxious  care  for  her  in  their  •early 
married  days,  caused  lier  to  lifbtip  lier  heart  to  him  with  gratitude,  and 
to  try  earnestly  to  love  Trim.  Bnt-^^  try  to  love !  Vain  effort :  love 
Beyer  yet  cameibr  the  trying :  it  is  a  capricious  passion,  and  generally 
oomes  withoiit  the  knowledge  -and  agiunst  the  will.  It  is  possible  she 
thought  she  'had  succeeded,  for  her  whole  esteem,  her  Tespect,  and  her 
admiration  were  his.  When  she  compared  him  with  other  men,  and^aiw 
how  &r  he  surpassed  them,  how  noble  and  good  he  was,  liow  little  the 
rest  looked  beside  him,  her  heart  rose  up  with  pride  at  the  consciousness 
of  lieing  bis  wife-:  ^  princess  might  have  deemed  it  an  honour  to  be  the 
^ihoeen  of  such  a  man  as  Archibald  Carlyle.  Bpare  one  single  comer  of 
his  heart  to  Baibara  Hare !     No  indeed ;  Isabel  could  not  afford  that. 

On  the  day  that  the  jonroey  was  findly  decided.  Lady  Isabel  was  in 
Hbe  drawing-nroom  with  her  three  children ;  even  -the  little  fellow  iras 
mtting  on  the  carpet.  Isabel  was  a  deKcate,  pretty  child  in  her  ^Bfth 
jear,  William  was  the  very  image  of  his  mother,  Ardiibaid  'was  Hke  Mr. 
'Carlyle. 

^  Come  uiUier,  my  nanings,   she  cried. 

Isabel  and  WQliam  ran  to  'her,  -and  she  placed  'an  arm  round  '«aoh. 
Master  Archie  was  kicking  his  heels  on  the  carpet  at  a  distance.  ^Hiey 
looked  jxp  at  their  *mofirer. 

^  Would -my  litfle  dears  1^  to  go  a  great  my  withmammaP  Over 
the  sea  in  a  boat?" 

Isabel — she  had  inherited  flie  refined,  sensitive  feelings  of  her  mother 
--replied  only  by  a  smile  and  a  vivid  blush.  William  clapped  his  hands. 
^  Oh  yes,  in  a  boat !     Arty  too^  mamma  ?^ 

'' Archie  and  all,''  answered  Lady  Isabel  <' And  Joyce,  and  Wilson, 
and ^" 

Miss  Cariyle,'who  was  seated  near  one  of  the  windows,  sewing,  turned 
sharply  round  to  interrupt  the  gladness.  Miss  Carlyle,  though  not  evenly 
dissenting,  da^  not  inwardly  approve  of  the  proposed  emigration.  What 
did  people  want  widi  change  of  air?  thougfht  she.  She  had  never 
wanted  any.  A  pack  of  new-fisngled  notions  that  doctors  had  got  into, 
recommending  change  of  air  for  everything !  they'd  order  it,  next,  for  a 
cut  finger,  n  Lady  Isabel  ^ould  make  an  effort,  she'd  gst  strong  fast 
eooc^h  at  home. 

^The  children  are  not  going  to  liie^ea-side,"  spoke  she.  ^'  lliey  are 
not  ordered  there." 

"  But  they  Tuust  go  with  me,'*  replied  Lady  Isabel.  ^*  'Of  counie  they 
aie  not  expressly  ordered  to  it.    '^hj  should  they  not  go  ?" 

"  Why  should  they  not?"  retorted  Miss  Corny.     «^Why,  on  aeooont 
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t>f  Ae  expense,  to  be  sure.  I  can  tell  jou  what  it  is.  Lady  Isabel,  what 
with  one  expense  and  another,  your  husband  will  soon  be  on  the  road  to 
ruin.  Your  journey  with  Joyce  and  Peter  will  cost  enough,  ma'am, 
without  takiofif  a  van-load  of  nurses  and  children." 

Lady  Isabel's  heart  sank  within  her. 

''  Besides,  your  object  in  going  is  to  pick  up  health,  and  how  can  yea 
do  that,  if  you  are  to  be  worried  with  the  children?"  pursued  1^1^  Corny. 
"People  who  go  abroad  for  pleasure,  or  invalids  in  search  of  health, 
won't  find  much  of  either,  if  they  carry  their  cares  with  them." 

Lady  Isabel  rose  and,  with  difficulty,  lifted  Archibald  from  the  carpet; 
sat  down  with  him  on  her  knee,  and  pressed  his  little  face  to  hers. 

"  Would  my  baby  like  for  mamma  to  go  away  and  leave  him?"  she 
asked,  the  tears  falhng  fast  on  his  fair  curls.  "  Oh !  I  could  not  leave 
them  behind  me !"  she  added,  looking  imploringly  at  Miss  Carlyle.  "  I 
should  get  no  better  if  you  send  me  tliere  alone;  I  should  ever  be  yearn- 
ing for  the  children." 

''  Alone,  Lady  Isabel !     Is  your  husband  nothing?" 

"  But  he  will  only  take  me ;  he  will  not  remain." 

"  Well,  you  can't  expect  his  business  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin,"  snipped 
Miss  Corny.  "How  can  he  stay  away  from  it?  With  all  these  heavy 
expenses  upon  him,  there's  more  need  than  ever  for  his  sticking  to  it 
closely.  And,  before  the  children  are  gallavanted  over  the  water,  it 
might  be  as  well  to  sit  down  and  calculate  the  cost  Of  course,  Lady 
Isabel,  I  only  offer  my  opinion :  you  are  Archibald's  wife,  and  sole  mis- 
tress, and  wUl  do  as  you  please." 

Do  as  she  pleased !  Poor  Lady  Isabel  laid  her  head  meekly  down  upon 
her  children,  effectually  silenced,  and  her  heart  breaking  with  pain. 
Joyce,  who  was  then  in  the  room,  heard  a  little,  and  conjectured  much  of 
wliiAt  had  passed. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Carlyle  carried  little  Isabel  up  to  the  nursery  on 
his  shoulder.  Joyce  happened  to  be  there,  and  thought  it  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  speak. 

"  My  lady  wishes  to  take  the  children  with  her  to  France,  sir." 

**  Does  she  ?"  replied  Mr.  Carlyle. 

"  And  I  fear  she  will  make  herself  very  unhappy  if  they  do  not  go, 

SUT. 

"  Why  should  they  not  go  ?"  asked  Mr.  Carlyle. 

He  went  back  to  the  drawing-room,  where  his  wife  was,  alone.  "  Isabel, 
do  you  wish  to  take  the  children  with  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  did  so  wish  it!"  she  replied,  the  hectic  of  hope  lighting  her 
pale  cheeks.     "  If  they  might  but  go,  Archibald  ?" 

^'  Of  course  they  may  go.  It  will  be  a  nice  change  for  them,  as  well 
as  for  you.     Why  should  you  hesitate  ?" 

"  The  expense,''  she  timidly  whispered,  the  hectic  growing  deeper. 

He  looked  right  into  her  eyes  with  his  pleasant  smile.  '^  Expense  is 
no  concern  of  yours,  Isabel :  it  is  mine.  Never  let  the  word  expense 
trouble  you,  until  I  tell  you  that  it  must" 

"  It  will  not  increase  the  cost  so  very  much,"  she  returned,  her  eyes 
smiling  with  happiness.  "  And  I  shall  get  weU  all  the  sooner  for  having 
them  with  me." 

"  And,  to  further  that,  you  should  take  them,  if  it  were  to  the  end  of 
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the  world.  Why  diould  you  study  aught  but  your  own  wishes  and  com- 
fort?" 

She  took  his  hand  in  her  Iotc  and  gratitude — for  every  tone  of  his 
Yoice  spoke  of  care  and  tenderness  for  her ;  all  jealous  foncies  were  for- 
gotten, aU  recollection,  in  that  moment,  that  his  manner  was  calmer  than 
of  old.  *^  Archibald !  I  do  believe  you  care  for  me  as  much  as  you  used 
to?" 

He  did  not  understand  the  words,  but  he  held  her  to  him  as  in  days 
gone  by^  and  kissed  her  tenderly.  **  More  precious^  far  more  precious  to 
me  than  of  yore,  Isabel !" 

Miss  Carlyle  flew  out  when  she  heard  the  decision^  and  friehtened  her 
brother  to  repentance,  assuring  him  that  his  sending  the  children  was  the 
eertun  way  to  preclude  aU  chance  of  his  wife's  recoveiy.  Mr.  Carlyle 
was  sorely  pumed  between  Isabel's  wishes  and  Isabel's  welfare  :    he 

would  promote  both  if  he  could,  but  if  they  clashed ?  He  feared  his 

own  judgment)  he  feared  his  wife's ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  medical  men. 
But  Miss  Corny  had  forestalled  him  there :  she  had  contrived  so  to  im- 
press those  gentlemen  of  the  incessant  worry  the  children  would  prove  to 
Lady  Isabel,  that  they  pronounced  their  veto,  and  forbade  the  children's 
going.  So,  after  all,  Lady  Isabel  had  to  resign  herself  to  the  disappoint- 
ment. 

"  Joyce,"  said  she  to  her  waiting  maid,  "  I  shall  leave  you  at  home;  I 
must  take  Wilson  instead." 

«  Oh,  my  kdy !  what  have  I  done  ?" 

''  You  have  done  all  that  you  ought,  Joyce,  but  you  must  stay  with 
the  children.  If  I  may  not  take  them,  the  next  best  thing  will  be  to 
leave  them  with  you.  I  shall  give  them  into  your  charge,  not  into  Miss 
Carlyle's,"  she  sud,  nnking  her  voice  :  ''  if  it  were  Wilson  who  remained, 
I  could  not  do  that." 

<'  My  lady,  I  must  do  whatever  you  thmk  best.  I  wish  I  could  attend 
jou  and  stay  with  them,  but  of  course  I  cannot  do  both." 

^^  I  am  sent  away  to  get  health  and  strength,  but  it  may  be  I  shall  die, 
Joyce.  If  I  nerer  come  back,  will  vou  promise  to  remain  with  my 
children?" 

Joyce  felt  a  creeping  sensation  in  her  veins :  the  sobs  rose  in  her 
throat,  but  she  swallowed  them  down,  and  constrained  her  voice  to  calm- 
ness. *^  My  lady,  I  hope  you  will  come  back  to  us  as  well  as  you  used  to 
be.  I  trust  you  will  hope  so  too,  my  lady,  and  not  give  way  to  low 
spirits." 

*'  I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  I  shall,"  answered  Lady  Isabel,  fervently 
**  Still,  there's  no  telling,  for  I  am  very  ill.  Joyce,  give  me  your  promise 
In  case  of  the  worst,  you  will  remain  with  the  children." 

**  I  will,  my  lady — as  long  as  I  am  permitted." 

'^  And  be  kmd  to  them,  and  love  them,  and  shield  them  from — from-— 
any  unkindness  that  may  be  put  upon  them,"  she  added,  her  head  full 
of  Miss  Carlyle.  ^*  And  talk  to  them  sometimes  of  their  poor  mother 
who  is  gone." 

**  I  will,  I  will:  oh,  my  lady,  I  will !"  And  Joyce  sat  down  in  the 
tocking-chair  as  Lady  Isabel  quitted  her,  and  burst  into  tears. 
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Mb.  Carltle  and  L«cly  Isabel,  with  Wilson  and  Petor  in  attendance, 
arrived  at  Boulogne,  and  proceeded  to  the  Hdtel  des  Bains.  It  may  be 
as  well  to  mention  lAiat  Peter  had  been  transferred  ftom  Miss  Caiijk's 
serrioe  to  theirs,  when  the  estabUsfament  was  first  formed  at  East  Lynae. 
Upon  entering  the  hotel,  they  inquired  for  Mrs.  Dneie,  and  then  a  dat* 
appointment  awaited  them :  a  letter  was  handed  them,  whi^  had  arrived 
i£at  moraing  firom  Mrs.  Docie,  expressing  her  regret  that  oertam  hmuly 
arrangements  prevented  her  visiting  Bo^gne ;  she  was  proceeding  ia 
some  of  the  baths  in  Germany  instead, 

<<  I  might  almost  hare  known  it,"  remarked  Isabel.  *^  She  was  ahvi^ 
the  most  changeable  of  women,'* 

Mr.  Carlyle  went  out  in  search  of  lodgings,  Isabel  objecting  to  remain 
in  tlie  bustling  hotel.  He  suooeeded  in  finding  some  very  dean^iki 
ones,  situated  in  the  Rue  de  TEco,  near  llie  port,  and  they  moved  iato 
them.  He  thought  the  journey  had  done  her  good,  ht  she  looked 
better,  and  said  she  already  felt  stronger.  Mr.  Carlyle  remaned  with 
her  three  days;  he  had  promised  only  one,  but  he  was  pleased  with 
everything  around  him,  pleased  with  Isabel's  returning  glimpses  of  healthy 
and  amused  with  the  scenes  of  the  busy  town. 

**  1  shall  make  no  acquaintance  here,"  Isabel  observed  to  him,  as  they 
sat  together  at  the  end  of  the  first  division  of  Uie  pier,  which  she  had 
reached  widiout  much  fatigue,  and  watched  the  gay  idlers  flocking  past 
them. 

''It  would  not  be  advisable  to  do  so  indiscriminately,"  he  replied, 
"  but  you  may  chance  to  find  some  whom  you  know.  All  sorts  of  people 
come  over  here :  some  respectable,  and  from  respectable  motives ;  own 
the  contrary.  Some  of  these  men,  going  by  now,  are  here  beeante  they 
have  kites  flying  in  Eng^nd.*' 

<<  Kites !''  echoed  Lady  Isabel. 

^  Kites,  and  bills,  and  ghosts  of  renewed  acceptances,"  returned  Mr. 
Cariyle.  *^  And  well  for  them  if  they  are  over  here  fbr  nothing  else. 
The  worse  a  man's  conduct  has  been  at  home,  the  more  assurance  he  pota 
on  abroad,  and  is  the  first  to  rush  and  proclaim  his  arrival  at  the  consufatew 
To  hear  these  men  boast,  we  might  deem  they  were  millionnaires  ia 
England,  and  had  led  the  lives  of  saints." 

"You  have  never  stayed  in  these  continental  towns,  Archibald:  how 
do  you  know  all  this?** 

"  I  have  had  plenty  to  do  with  those  who  have  stayed  in  them.  There 
goes  Buxton!**  he  suddenly  exclaimed;  "he  sees  me,  too.  By  Jove  I 
what  a  drop!  Look  at  him,  Isabel.  He  does  not  know  whether  to  oome 
on,  or  to  turn  and  make  a  run  for  it.** 

"  Who  ?    Which?"  inquired  Isabel,  confused  by  the  many  |Munen-byw 

*'  That  stout,  well-dressed  man  with  the  light  hair^  and  buadi  of  seals 
hanging  to  his  watdi-chain.  He  thinks  better  of  it,  and  comes  on.  Att 
safe,  my  good  sir,  on  Boulogne  pier,  but  if  they  catch  you  on  the  other 
ride  the  water  Here  comes  hiswife,  following  with  some  ladies. 
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iMofcaiker  tt^ng,  awi  her  duuns^  and  her hsBring  braoeleta-— oK  swindled 
•at  ol  oredulont  tindeepeople.  Tkere't  ad  a  dcmbt  lAiey  are  pla  jing^  fint 
fiddle  in  the  English  society  here.  It  must  he  as  good  as  a  comedy  to  he 
b«faiDd  the  settles  in  tiiiff  Angle-French  town,  and  watch  l^e  airs. and 
graces  of  some  of  its  sojourners.     Are  you  tired)  Isahd?* 

^  A  little.     I  should  Kke^  to  retuRh'' 

lfa&  Carlyie  roee^  and  giving  his  arm  to  has  wife,  they  waHied  slowly 
down  the  pier.  Many  an  eye  was  turned  to  look  at  them ;  at  his  tall, 
noble  form ;  at  her  yevng-  btmity;  at  the  unmistakaMe  air  of  disttnctkm 
which  enshrined  bow :  t£ey  were  not  like  the  (»dtBuy  yititon  of  Bon- 
logne^swV'Mer. 

The  tide  serred  at  eight  o-clook  the  following  moraing,  and  Mr. 
Carlyle  left  by  the  Folkestone  boat.  Wilson  made  his  breakfast,  and 
after  swaliowing  It  in  haste,  he  returned  to  his  wife's  lOMn  to  say  fare- 
well 

'^  Good-by,  my  love,"  be  said,  stooping  to  kiss  her.  **Take  care  of 
yourself." 

"  Give  my  dear  love  to  the  darlings,  Archibald.     And — and " 

"  And  wluitP'  he  asked.     <'  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

^^  Do  not  g^  making  love  to  Barbsan  Hare  while  I  am  away.'^ 

She  spoke  in  a  tone  half  jest,  half  serious — could  he  but  have  seen 
how  her  heart  was  beating !  Mr.  Carlyle  took  it  wholly  as  a  jest,  and 
wont  away  laughing.  Had  he  bdieved  she  was  serious^  he  coold  have 
been  litde  more  surpnsed,  had  she  charged  him  not  to  go  about  ^e 
eooatry  cm  a  dromedanr. 

IsaM  rose  later,  and  lingered  over  her  breakfast,  listless  enough.  She 
was  wondering  how  she  could  m^k^  tlie  next  few  weeks  pass :  what  she 
should  do  with  her  time.  She  had  taken  two  sea-baths  since  her  orriva!, 
but  they  had  appeared  not  to  agree  with  her,  leaving  her  low  and  shivering 
afterwards,  so  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  that  she  should  attempt  more. 
It  was  a  lovely  morning,  and  she  determined  to  venture  on  to  uie  pier, 
to  whero  they  had  sat  the  previous  evening.  She  had  not  Mr.  Carlyle's 
arm,  but  it  was  not  far,  and  die  could  take  a  good  rest  at  the  end  of  it. 

She  went,,  attended  by  Peter,  took  her  seat,  and  told  him  to  come  for 
ber  in  an  hour.  She  watched  the  stroU^v  on  the  pier,  as  they  had  done 
the  previous  evening;  not  in  crowds  now,  but  stragglers,  coming  on  at 
intervals.  There  came  a  gouty  man,  in  a  list  shoe,  diere  came  three 
^oung  ladies  and  their  governess,  iiierecame  two  &st  puppies  in  shooting- 
jackets  and  eye-glasses,  which  they  turned  with  a  broad  stare  on  Lac^ 
Isabel;  but  there  was  sometiiing  about  her  which  caused  them  to  drop 
tbeir  glasses  and  their  ill  manners  together.  After  an  interval^  there 
i^ipeared  another,  a  tall,  handsome,  gentlemanly  man.  Her  eyes  fdl 
iqpon  him  ;  and — ^what  was  it  that  caused  every  nerve  in  her  mune  to 
vibrate,  every  pulse  to  quicken  ?  Whose  form  was  it  that  was  thus  ad* 
yaneing,  and  changing  1^  monotony  of  her  mind  into  a  tumult  ?  It 
was  that  of  one  whom  she  was  soon  to  find  had  never  been  entirely  for- 
gotten. 

Captain  Levison  came  slowly  on,  approaching  the  part  of  the  pier 
wfaore  die  sat.  He  glanced  at  her ;  not  with  the  hardihood  displayed  by 
the  two  young  men,  hut  with  q[nito  swfficienlly  evident  admiration. 

"What  a  lovely  girir  thought  he  to  himsdf.    •^Whe  can  she  be, 
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sitting  there  alone?"    All  at  once  a  recollection  flashed  into  his  mind: 
he  nosed  his  hat  and  extended  his  hand,  his  fascinating  smile  in  full 

<<  I  certainly  cannot  be  mistaken.  Haye  I  not  the  honour  of  once 
more  meeting  Lady  Isabel  Vane?" 

She  rose  horn  her  seat,  and  allowed  him  to  take  her  hand,  answering  a 
few  words  at  random,  for  her  wits  seemed  to  have  gone  wool-gathering. : 

'^  I  beg  your  pardon — I  should  hare  said  Lady  Isabel  Carlyle.  Time 
has  elapsed  since  we  parted,  and  in  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again  so 
unexpectedly,  I  thought  of  you  as  you  were  then." 

She  sat  down  again,  the  brilliant  flush  of  emotion  dying  away  on  her 
cheeks.  It  was  the  loveliest  face  Francis  Levison  had  seen  since  he  saw 
hers,  and  he  thought  so  as  he  gazed  at  it 

"  What  cauf  have^brought  you  to  this  place  P"  he  inquired,  taking  a 
seat  by  her. 

<'  I  have  been  ill,"  she  explained,  '*  and  am  ordered  to  the  sea-side. 
We  should  not  have  come  here  but  for  Idrs.  Ducie :  we  expected  to  meet 
her.     Mr.  Carlyle  only  left  me  this  morning." 

'^  Mrs.  Ducie  is  off  to  Ems.  I  see  them  occasionally.  Th^  have 
been  fixtures  in  Paris  for  some  time.  You  do  indeed  look  itll "  he  abruptly 
added,  in  a  tone  of  sympathy,  *'  alarmingly  ill.  Is  there  anything  I  can 
do  for  you  ?" 

She  was  aware  that  she  looked  unusually  ill  at  that  moment,  for  the 
aeitation  and  surprise  of  meeting  him  were  fading  away,  leaving  her  face 
(»  an  ashy  whiteness.  Exceedingly  vexed  and  angry  with  herself  did  she 
feel,  that  the  meeting  him  should  have  had  power  to  call  forth  emotion. 
Until  that  moment  she  was  unconscious  that  she  retained  any  sort  of 
feeling  for  Captain  Levison. 

^^  Perhaps  I  have  ventured  out  too  early,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  that  would 
seem  to  apologise  for  her  looks ;  '^  I  think  I  will  return.  I  shall  meet 
my  servant,  no  doubt.     Good  morning,  Captain  Levison." 

"  But  indeed  you  do  not  appear  fit  to  walk  alone,"  he  remonstrated. 
^'  You  must  allow  me  to  see  you  safely  home." 

Drawing  her  hand  within  his  arm  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  he 
had  done  many  a  time  in  the  days  gone  by,  he  proceeded  to  assist  her 
down  the  {>ier.  Lady  Isabel,  conscious  of  her  own  feelings,  felt  that  it 
was  not  quite  the  thmg  to  walk  thus  familiarly  wi(ih  him,  but  he  was  a 
sort  of  relation  of  the  family — a  connexion  at  any  rate,  and  she  could  find 
no  ready  excuse  for  declining. 

"  Have  you  seen  Lady  Mount  Severn  lately  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  I  saw  her  when  I  was  in  London  this  spring,  with  Mr.  Carlyle.  The 
first  time  we  have  met  since  my  marriage :  and  we  do  not  correspond. 
JLord  Mount  Severn  has  paid  us  two  or  throe  visits  at  East  Lynne.  They 
are  in  town  yet,  I  believe." 

'<  For  all  I  know.  I  have  not  seen  them,  or  England  either,  for  ten 
months.     I  have  been  staying  in  Paris,  and  got  here  yesterday." 

*'  A  lone  leave  of  absence,"  she  observed. 

<<  Oh,  I  have  left  the  army.  I  sold  out.  The  truth  is,  Lady  Isabel — for 
I  don't  mind  telling  you — things  are  rather  down  with  me  at  present. 
My  old  unde  has  behaved  shamefully :  he  has  married  again." 

<<I  heard  that  Sir  Pdier  had  married.'' 
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^*  He  18  leTeDty-three — ^the  old  simpleton  I  Of  oonrse  this  materially 
alters  my  prospects,  for  it  is  just  possible  he  may  have  a  son  of  his  own 
now;  and  my  creditors  all  came  down  upon  me.  They  allowed  me  to 
ran  into  debt  with  oomplacency  when  I  was  heir  to  the  title  and  estates, 
Irat  as  soon  as  Sir  Peter's  marriage  appeared  in  die  papers,  mysdf  aod 
xny  consequence  dropped  a  hundred  per  cent. ;  credit  was  stopped,  and  I 
dunned  fw  payment  So  I  thought  I'd  cut  it  altogether,  and  I  sold  out 
and  came  abroad." 

"  Leaving  your  creditors  7* 

**  What  else  could  I  do?  My  uncle  would  not  pay  them,  or  increase 
my  allowance." 

"  What  are  your  prospects,  then?"  resumed  Lady  IsabeL 

"  Prospects  ?  Do  you  see  that  little  ragged  boy,  throwing  stones  into 
the] harbour? — it  is  well  if  the  police  don't  drop  upon  him.  Ask  him 
what  his  prospects  are,  and  he  would  stare  in  your  face,  and  say,  '  None.' 
Mine  are  on  a  like  par." 

"  You  may  succeed  Sir  Peter  yet** 

^I  may:   but  I  may  not.     When  these  old  idiots  get  a  young 


«o 


''  Have  you  quarrelled  with  Sir  Peter?"  interrupted  Lady  Isabel. 
'  <'  I  should  quarrel  with  him,  as  he  deserres,  if  it  would  do  any  good : 
but  I  might  get  my  allowance  stopped.     Self-interest,  you  see.  Lady 
Isabel,  is  the  order  of  the  day  with  most  of  us." 

«  Do  you  purpose  staying  in  Boulogne  long  7* 

^*  I  don*t  know.  As  I  may  find  amusement.  Paris  is  a  fast  capital, 
with  its  heated  rooms  and  its  late  hours,  and  I  came  down  (for  the  re- 
freshment  of  a  few  sea  dips.     Am  I  walking  too  fast  for  you?" 

'*  You  increased  your  pace  alarmingly  when  you  spoke  of  Sir  Peter's 
marriage.  And  I  am  not  sorry  for  it,"  she  adaed,  good  naturedly,  <'  for 
it  has  proved  to  me  how  strong  I  am  getting.  A  week  ago  I  could  not 
bave  walked  half  so  fSast" 

He  interrupted  with  eager  apologies,  and  soon  they  reached  her  home. 
Captain  Levison  entered  with  her — ^uninvited.  He  probably  deemed 
ihat  between  connexions  great  ceremony  might  be  dispensed  with,  and 
be  sat  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  chattine  to  amuse  her.  When  he  rose,  he 
inquired  what  she  meant  to  do  with  herself  in  the  afternoon. 

'<  To  He  down,"  replied  Lady  Isabel.  <<  I  am  not  strong  enough  to 
nt  up  all  day." 

''  Should  you  be  going  out  again  afterwards,  you  must  allow  me  to 
take  care  of  you,"  he  observed.  <<  I  am  glad  that  I  happened  to  be  here, 
for  I  am  sure  you  are  not  fit  to  wander  out  without  an  arm,  and  only 
followed  by  a  servant.  When  Mr.  Carlyle  comes,  he  will  thank  me  for 
my  pains." 

What  was  she  to  urge  in  objection  P  Simply  nothing.  He  spoke,  let 
us  not  doubt,  from  a  genuine  wish  to  sen'e  her,  in  a  plain,  easy  tone^  as 
any  acquaintance  might  speak.  Lady  Isabel  schooled  herself  severely : 
if  those  old  feelings  were  not  quite  dead  within  her,  why,  she  must  smother 
lihem  down  again  as  effectually  as  if  they  were:  the  very  foct  of  recog* 
nising  such  to  her  own  heart,  brought  its  glow  of  shame  to  her  brow. 
She  would  meet  Captain  Levison  and  suffer  his  companionship  as  she 
would  that  of  the  most  in^fferent  stranger. 
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It  wa0  just  ih»  wroDg  war  far  W  to  1^  to  wod^  tbrntgh. 
Ai  Qke  dajf  pai wd  qd.  Lady  Isabel  improred  wonderfidlj.  Sha  vm 
aaon  able  to  ge  to  the  saads  in  a  narniw  and  lit  ihare  to  eoioy  the  aaar- 
9kf  Hatching  the  vmvas  oane  op  or  reeede  with  the  tide.  She  made  no 
aoqoaintance  whatever  in  the  piaoe,  and  when  riie  had  a  eompanion  ift 
waa  Captain  Leviaon*  He  would  freqnently  join  her  there,  aome^maa 
lake  her,  almost  always  giTe  her  his  ann  home.  Of  all  thoigs  she  dia- 
liked  the  baviDg  to  take  hb  arm ;  would  a  thousand  times  ov>er  rather 
have  taken  good  old  Peter's :  a  secret  prick  of  the  eonsoienoe  whispered 
it  might  he  better  if  she  did  net  One  day  she  said,  in  a  joking  sort  of 
manner — she  would  not  say  it  in  any  other — ^that  now  she  was  strong  she 
had  no  need  of  his  arm  and  his  escort  He  demanded,  in  erident  asto- 
nishment, what  had  arisen  that  he  might  not  still  afford  it,  seeing  her 
hnsband  was  not  with  her  to  give  her  his.  She  had  no  answer  to  repk^ 
to  this,  no  excuse  to  urge,  and,  in  defiuilt  of  one,  took  his  arm  as  usou. 
In  the  evening  he  would  be  ready  to  take  her  to  the  pier,  but  they  ss(t 
apart,  mixing  not  with  the  bustling  crowd,  he  lending  to  his  manner^  as 
he  conversed  with  her,  all  that  it  coold  call  up  of  fascination  and  fiGOci- 
nation,  such  as  Francis  Levison's,  might  be  dangerous  to  any  ear  in  Ae 
sweet  evening  twilight.  The  walk  over,  he  left  her  at  her  own  door ; 
she  never  asked  him  in  in  the  evening,  and  he  did  not  intrude  without, 
as  he  sometimes  would  of  a  morning. 

Now  where  was  the  help  for  this  r  You  may  say  that  she  should  faaive 
remained  in-doors,  and  not  have  sofajeoted  herself  to  his  companionship. 
But  the  remaiaing  in-doors  would  not  have  brought  ber  health,  and  it 
was  health  that  she  was  staying  in  Boulogne  to  acquire,  and  the  sooner  it 
came  the  better  pleased  she  would  be,  for  she  wanted  to  be  at  home  wvA 
her  hnsband  and  children. 

In  a  fortnight  from  the  penod  of  his  departure,  Mr.  Carlyle  was  ez* 
pected  in  Boulogne.  But  what  a  marvellous  change  had  tins  fortnight 
wrought  in  Lady  Isabel !  She  did  not  dare  to  analyse  her  fodings,  but 
she  was  conscious  that  all  the  fresh  emotions  of  her  youth  had  oome 
again.  The  blue  sky  seemed  as  of  the  sweetest  sapphire,  the  green  fields 
and  the  waving  trees  were  of  an  euMrald  brightness,  the  per^ame  of  the 
flowers  was  more  fragrant  than  any  perfume  had  yet  seemed.  She  knew 
that  the  sky,  that  the  grassy  plains,  the  leafy  trees,  the  brilliant  flowers 
were  but  as  they  ever  had  been;  she  knew  that  the  sunny  atmosphere 
possessed  no  more  of  loveliness,  or  power  of  imparting  dehght,  thsn  of 
old ;  and  she  knew  that  the  change,  the  sensation  of  ecstasy,  was  in  h^ 
cmn  heart.     No  wonder  that  she  shrank  from  self-examination. 

The  change  from  listless  languor  to  her  present  feelings  brought  the 
hue  and  contour  of  health  to  her  face  far  sooner  than  any^iing  cIm  oonld 
have  done.  She  went  down  with  Captain  Levison  to  meet  Mr.  Carlyle 
the  evening  he  oame  in,  and  when  Mr.  Cariyle  saw  her  behind  the  cords 
as  he  was4going  to  the  custom-house,  he  scarcely  knew  her.  Her  featuMi 
had  lost  their  sharpness,  her  cheeks  wore  a  rosy  flush,  and  the  light  of 
pleasure  at  meeting  him  again  shone  in  her  eyes. 

"  What  can  you  have  be«i  doing  to  yourself,  my  darling  ?"  he  nttesad 
in  delight,  as  he  emerged  from  the  custom4iouse  and  took  her  hands  in 
his.    ^  You  look  aluMSt  welL** 

«  Yes,  I  am  much  better,  Anhihidd,  bnt  I  am  warm  now  and  fluniwd 
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We  b»?e  w»ito4  here  some  tii«^  «iid  tiM  s^tttng  boo  waa  fiiU  upon  m 
How  long  the  boat  was,  coming  in  I" 

^  The  wind  HM  dei^l  Agaip^t  us^"  ]««|^Ued  Mr.  Carlvl^  wondering  who 
fl>e  exquiftle  waii,  ^  bis  wife's  side.  He  thought  he  ^eineml^r^  luf 
&ce. 

**  Cif  tM»  I^eviion,"  u^  L^  l9fd>eL.  "  I  wrote  you  word  b  one  of 
fl»y  lettooi  that  he  was  here,  ^^e  you  forgotten  it?"  Yes,  it  had 
slipped  from  bis  memory. 

^  And  I  am  happy  tb^t  it  happened  to  be  so,"  ssud  that  gentlem^Oy 
intarpoiiBgy  ^'  ibr  it  has  enabled  me  to  attend  Lady  Isabel  in  some  of  her 
walks.     She  is  stronger  now,  but  at  first  she  was  unfit  to  venture  alone.** 

<*  I  feel  much  indebted  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle,  warmly. 

Lady  Isabel  had  taken  her  husband's  arm^  and  Francis  Levison  walked 
bv  the  side  of  Mr.  Cagrlyle.  '^  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  he  said,  dropping 
im  voice  so  that  it  reached  only  Mr.  Carlyle's  ear,  '*  when  I  met  LAdv 
Isabel,  I  was  shocked  to  see  her.  I  thought  her  days  were  numberea; 
that  a  very  short  period  must  close  them.  I  therefore  considered  it  a 
bowoden  duty  tp  render  her  any  alight  service  that  might  be  in  my 
power." 

^'  I  am  sure  she  has  been  obliged  for  your  attention,"  responded  Mr. 
Carlyle.  '^  And  as  to  her  visible  improvement,  it  seems  little  short  of  ^ 
miracle.  I  expected,  from  Lady  Isabel's  letters  to  me,  to  find  her  better, 
but  she  is  more  than  better;  she  looks  well.  Do  you  hear,  Isabel  ?  I 
say  a  miracle  must  have  been  wrought,  to  bring  back  your  bloom,  for  a 
fortnight's  space  of  time  could  scarcely  have  done  it.  This  must  be  a 
fiunous  air  for  invalids." 

The  bloom,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  spoke  of,  deepened  to  a  glowing  crimsoa 
as  she  listened.  She  knew — and  the  knowle<i^e,  however  she  might  wish 
to  do  so,  she  could  not  stifle — that  it  was  not  the  place  or  the  sea-air 
which  bad  renovated  her  heart  and  her  countenance ;  she  helieyed  th^^ 
else,  the  sudden  change  had  not  been  wrought.  But  she  clasped  her 
husband's  arm  the  closer,  and  inwardly  prayed  for  strength  and  power  to 
thrust  away  from  her  this  dangerous  £oe,  that  was  creeping  on  in  gpuse 
ao  insidious. 

**  You  ha?e  not  said  a  word  to  me  about  the  children,"  exclaimed  X^ady 
Zsahel,  as  she  and  her  husband  entered  their  rooms,  Francis  Leyison  not 
having  been  invi^  to  enter.  *^  Did  they  all  send  me  some  kis^s  ?  Did 
.  Archie  send  me  any  ?" 

Mr.  Carlyle  lai4rhed:  he  was  not  a  motber,  be  was  only  a  father. 
Archie,  with  his  year  of  age,  send  kisses ! 

''  Had  you  be^n  away,  as  I  am,  he  should  have  sent  some  to  you," 
murmured  Lady  Isabel.  ^*  I  would  have  taken  a  thousand  from  him,  and 
iold  him  they  were  for  papa." 

<<  I  will  take  a  thousand  back  to  him,"  answered  Mr.  Carlyle,  folding 
Us  wife  to  his  heart    '^  My  dearest,  the  sight  of  you  has  made  me  glat}*" 

The  following  day  was  Sunday,  and  Francis  Levison  was  asked  to  dine 
inth  them :  the  first  meal  he  had  been  invited  to  in  the  house.  Ai^r 
.•diaaer,  when  Lady  Isabel  left  them,  he  grew  confidential  over  his  daiaet 
Ae  Mr.  CJavlyle ;  /aying  open  all  hts  intricate  affiurs  and  his  ca^igo  p( 
ftronbles. 

^'Thia  aompulMay  exile  iM»q«4  is  ))efiommg  ia^lasahle,"  jj^e  copohjjjbd ; 
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^  and  a  Paris  lif«  plays  the  very  deuce  with  one.  Do  yoo  see  any  dianoe 
of  my  getting  back  to  England.  ?** 

*<Not  the  least,"  was  the  candid  answer:  **  unless  you  can  manage  to 
satisfy,  or  partially  satisfy,  these  cidms  you  have  been  tellbg  me  of.  Will 
not  oir  Peter  assist  your' 

**  I  believe  he  would,  were  the  case  fiurly  represented  to  him ;  but  how 
am  I  to  get  oyer  to  do  it  ?  I  have  written  several  letters  to  him  latelr» 
and  for  some  time  I  ffot  no  reply.  Then  came  an  epistle  from  Imj 
Levison;  not  short  and  sweet,  but  short  and  sour.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  Sir  Peter  was  ill,  and  could  not  at  present  be  troubled  with  business 
matters.'' 

<<  He  cannot  be  very  ill,"  remarked  Mr.  Carlyle :  *<  he  passed  through 
West  Lynne  in  his  open  carriage  a  week  ago." 

**  He  ought  to  help  me,"  grumbled  Captain  Levison.  "  I  am  his  heiiv 
so  long  as  Lady  Levison  does  not  give  him  one*  I  do  not  hear  that  sha 
has  expectations." 

**  You  should  contrive  to  see  him." 

*'  I  know  I  should :  but  it  is  not  possible,  under  present  circumstancet. 
With  these  thunder-clouds  hanging  over  me,  J  dare  not  set  foot  in  Eng* 
land,  and  run  the  risk  of  being  dropped  upon.  I  can  stand  a  few  things, 
but  I  shudder  at  the  bare  idea  of  a  prison.  Something  peculiar  in  my 
idiosyncrasy  I  take  it,  for  those,  who  have  tried  it,  say  that  it's  nothing 
when  you're  used  to  it" 

*'  Some  one  might  see  him  for  you." 

'*  Some  one ! — who  ?  I  have  quarrelled  with  my  lawyers,  Sharp  and 
Steel,  of  Lincoln's  Inn." 

^'  Keen  practitioners,"  put  in  Mr.  Carlyle. 

"  Too  keen  for  me.  Id  send  them  over  the  herring-pond  if  I  could. 
They  have  used  me  shamefully  since  my  uncle's  marriage.  If  ever  I  do 
come  into  the  Levison  estates,  they'll  be  ready  to  eat  their  ears  off:  they 
would  like  a  6nger  in  the  pie  with  such  a  property  as  that." 

«  Shall  I  see  Sir  Peter  Levison  for  you  ?" 

'*  Will  you  ?"  returned  Captain  Levison,  his  dark  eyes  lighting  up. 

"If  you  like;  as  your  friend,  you  understand;  not  as  your  solicitor: 
thaty  I  should  decline.  I  have  a  slight  knowledge  of  Sir  Peter ;  my  father 
was  well  acquainted  with  him ;  and  if  I  can  render  you  any  little  service, 
I  shall  be  happy,  in  return  fbr  your  kind  attention  to  my  wife.  I  cannot 
promise  to  see  him  for  these  two  or  three  weeks,  though,"  resumed  Mr. 
Carlyle,  "  for  we  are  terribly  busy.  I  never  was  so  driven :  but  for  being 
so,  I  should  be  staying  here  with  my  wife." 

Francis  Levison  expressed  his  gratitude,  and  the  prospect,  however 
remote,  of  being  enabled  to  return  to  England,  increased  his  spirits  to 
exultation.  Whilst  they  continued  to  converse.  Lady  Isabel  sat  al  the 
window  in  the  adjoining  room,  listlessly  looking  out  on  the  crowds  of 
French,  who  were  crowding  to  and  from  the  port  in  their  Sunday  holiday 
attire.  Looking  at  them  with  her  eyes,  not  with  her  senses;  her  senses 
were  holding  commune  with  herself,  and  it  was  not  altogether  satis£actoiy. 
She  was  aware  that  a  sensation  all  too  warm,  a  feeling  of  attraction  towards 
Francis  Levison,  was  working  within  her;  not  a  voluntary  one;  she  could 
no  more  repress  it  than  she  could  repress  her  own  sense  of  being;  and, 
mixed  with  it^  was  the  stem  voice  of  conscience,  overwhelmbg  her  with 
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(be  most  IWely  terror.  She  would  have  given  all  she  poMeesed  to  be  able 
to  orercome  it ;  she  would  have  given  half  the  years  of  her  futore  life  to 
separate  herself  at  once  and  for  ever  from  the  man. 

But,  do  not  mistake  the  word  terror;  or  suppose  that  Lady  Isabel 
Carlyle  applied  it  here  in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  term.  She  did 
not  fear  for  herself ;  none  could  Im  more  securely  conscious  of  their  own 
rectitude  of  principle  and  conduct ;  and  she  woula  have  believed  it  as  im- 
possible fer  her  ever  to  forsake  her  duty  as  a  wife,  a  gentlewoman,  and  a 
Christian,  as  for  the  sun  to  turn  round  firom  the  west  to  the  east  That 
was  not  the  fear  which  possessed  her ;  it  had  never  presented  itself  to  her 
mind :  what  she  did  fear  was,  that  further  companionship,  especially  lonely 
companionslup,  with  Frauds  Levison  might  augment  the  sentiments  sfaie 
entertained  for  him  to  a  height,  that  her  life,  for  perhaps  years  to  come, 
would  be  one  of  unhappiness ;  a  sort  of  concealment :  and,  more  than  all^ 
she  shrank  from  the  consciousness  of  the  bitter  wrong  that  these  senti* 
ments  cast  upon  her  husband. 

«  Archibald,  I  have  a  fevour  to  ask  of  you,"  she  timidly  began,  as  they 
sat  together  after  Captain  Levison's  departure.  '*  Tou  must  promise  to 
grant  it  me." 

"What  is  it?** 

^  But  that  is  not  promising." 

**  I  will  grant  it,  IsiJ>el ;  if  it  be  in  my  power.'' 

"  I  want  you  to  rwnain  with  me  for  the  rest  of  the  time  that  I  must 
stay  here." 

mrl  Carlyle  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  **  My  dear,  how  ooukl  yon  think 
of  wishing  anything  so  unlikely?     It  is  circuit  time." 

*^  Oh,  Archibald,  you  must  remain !" 

"I  wish  I  could;  but  it  is  impossible;  you  must  know  it  to  be  so, 
'Isabel.  A  few  weeks  later  in  the  year,  and  I  could  have  stayed  the  whole 
of  the  time  with  you.  As  it  is,  I  did  not  know  how  to  get  away  for  these 
two  or  three  days." 

"  And  you  go  back  to-morrow !" 

"  Necessity  has  no  law,  my  darling." 

"  Then  take  me  with  you." 

Mr.  Carlyle  smiled.  "  No,  Isabel :  not  while  I  find  the  change  is  doing 
you  so  much  good.  I  took  these  rooms  for  six  weeks,  you  must  remain 
certainly  until  the  end  of  the  term,  if  not  longer." 

The  colour  came  flowing  punfelly  into  her  cheek.  "  I  cannot  stay 
without  you,  Archibald." 

«  Tell  me  why,"  smiled  Mr.  Carlyle. 

Tell  him  why  !  '^  I  am  so  dull  without  you,"  was  the  best  argument 
she  oould  offer,  but  her  voice  faltered,  for  she  felt  that  it  would  not  be 
listened  to. 

Neither  was  It  Mr.  Carlyle  left  the  following  day,  and  when  he  was 
departing,  commended  his  wife  to  the  ftirther  attention  of  Captain 
Levison.  Not  the  feintest  suspicion  that  it  might  be  unwise  to  do  so  ever 
crossed  his  mind.  How  should  it?  Perfectly  correct  and  honourable 
himself,  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  Captain  Levison  might  be  less  so : 
and,  as  to  his  wife — he  would  fearlessly  have  left  her  alone  with  him,  or 
with  any  one  else,  on  a  desert  island,  so  entire  was  his  confidence  in  her. 
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Last  Isabbl  wim  leaied  oa  one  of  the  benches  of  the  Peti*  Caaupy  •• 
\k  is  calledy  vaderneath  the  ramparts  of  the  upper  towa.  A  week  (»  tea 
^yi  had  passed  away  nnoe  the  departure  of  Mr.  CariyH  and  &a  hef 
heiuth  thei«  was  a  further  Tisible  improyement.  In  her  strength,  the 
•hange  was  almost  beyond  belief.  She  had  walked  from  her  home  to  the 
pemetory,  had  Ui^gered  there,  reading  the  inseriptions  on  the  English 
gva^eS)  vA  now  on  her  departure  sat  down  to  rest.  Tii^,  it  must  be 
owned,  but  not  much  more  so  than  many  a  lady  would  be^  re§<Meing 
in  mde  health.  Captain  LeYison  was  with  her,  as  he  mostly  was  in  her 
walks;  and,  shake  him  off,  she  oould  not.  She  had  tried  a  few  stratik 
ffems ;  going  out  at  unusual  hours,  or  choosing  unfrequented  routes ;  bat 
lit  seemed  to  amount  to  the  same,  for  he  was  sure  to  trace  her  steps  and 
come  upon  her.  Isabel  thought  he  must  watch :  probably  he  did.  She 
would  not  take  more  decided  steps,  or  say  to  bim,  you  shall  net  join  ne: 
he  might  have  asked  for  an  explanation,  and  Isabel,  ia  her  conscious  state 
of  feeling,  avoided  that,  above  all  things.  It  will  be  but  for  a  little  time^ 
she  consoled  herself  with  reflecting;  I  shall  soon  be  gone,  and  leave  him, 
I  hope,  for  ever.  But  meanwhile  she  felt  that  this  prolonged  intercourse 
with  him  was  bringing  its  fruits;  that  her  cheek  blushed  at  his  approi^fa^ 
her  heart  beat  wiu  something  by  fiar  too  like  rapture.  She  tried  te  pat 
it  down :  why  did  she  not  try  to  stop  the  breeze  as  it  filled  the  sails  «£ 
the  passing  vessels  ?     It  would  have  been  a  no  more  hopeless  task. 

It  was  a  still  evening,  oool  for  July,  no  sound  was  hcMud  save  die  hum 
ef  the  summer  insects,  and  Lady  Isabel  sat  in  silence  with  her  companies, 
iier  rebellious  heart  beating  with  a  sense  of  its  own  happiness.  But  Ik 
the  voice  of  conscience,  strong  within  her ;  but  for  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong;  but  for  existing  things;  in  short,  but  that  she  was  a  wife,  she 
might  have  been  content  so  to  sit  by  his  side  for  ever,  never  to  wi^  to 
move,  or  to  break  the  silence.  Did  he  read  her  feelings?  He  told  her, 
months  afiterwards^  that  he  did :  but  it  may  have  been  but  a  vun  boast ; 
«n  excuse. 

^<  Do  you  remember  the  evening.  Lady  Isabel,  just  such  a  one  •»  tins, 
that  we  all  passed  at  Richmond  P'  he  suddenly  asked.  ^  Your  fether, 
Mrs.  Vane,  you,  I,  and  others  ?" 

<<  Yes,  I  remember  it.  We  had  spent  a  pleasant  day :  the  two  Miss 
Challoners  were  with  us.  You  drove  Mrs.  Vane  home,  and  I  went  with 
napa.  You  drove  reddessly,  I  recollect,  and  Mrs.  Vane  said  whra  we  got 
home  that  you  should  never  drive  her  again." 

'^  Which  meant,  not  till  the  next  time.  Of  all  capricious,  vain,  exaetmg 
wosnen,  Emma  Vane  was  the  worst;  and  Emma  Mount  Severn  is  no 
improvement  upon  it:  dbe's  a  systematic  flirt,  and  nothing  better*  I 
drove  recklessly  on  nurpose  to  put  her  in  a  fright,  and  pay  her  off.^ 

'^  What  had  she  done  to  you  ?'* 

^'Put  me  in  a  cage.  She  had  saddled  herself  upon  ne,  wiipa  I 
wsanted-**^-^  wished  for  another  to  be  my  companion.'' 

'<  Blanche  Challoner." 
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^'BltndMCfaallcMttfr'  aiho>d  CtpfrMn  Lraaon,  ia  a  mnMmg  tone: 
«  wfaftt  did  I  cave  «br  Bknebe  CkdloMr  ?" 

Isabel  fenenWred  tiMt  he  had  beea  isppoaed  in  dioae  dm  to  eare  • 
great  deal  for  Miis  Blanohe  ChaUooer— 4i  most  lovely  girl  ef  aereuteen. 
^  Mnk  Yaae  vaed  to  «ccaae  700  of  eanag  too  nmeh  m  hery"  she  aaid, 
afoud. 

^'  She  accused  me  of  cariDg  for  some  one  else  more  than  lor  Blaaoba 
ChaUoner,"  he  wgntfieantly  retumed :  ^  and  for  onee  her  jealous  iurmisee 
were  not  miaplaeed.  No,  Lady  Isabel,  it  was  not  Bkni^e  ChaUooer  I 
had  wished  to  drive  home.  Codld  yoa  not  hare  gmn  a  better  gu«as  tbasi 
tbat,  at  ^  time  ?"  he  added,  tarnbg  i»  her. 

There  was  no  mistaking  ihe>  tone  of  his  voiee  or  the  glanee  of  his  eye. 
Lady  IbsImI  felt  a  wtaMon  flash  rising,  end  ahe  turned  her  face  away. 

^^  The  past  is  gone,  and  cannot  be  recalled,"  he  eontiaued,  "  but  we 
both  played  our  cfuds  like  simpletons.  If  ever  two  beings  were  fonaed 
to  love  each  other,  you  and  I  were.  I  sometimes  thought  you  read  nqr 
feelioge-*-— " 

Surprise  had  kept  her  aileut,  but  she  interrupted  him  now,  haughtily 
Miough. 

<<  I  must  speak,  Lady  Isabel :  it  is  but  a  few  words,  and  then  I  a«i 
silent  for  ever.  I  would  have  declared  myself  had  I  dared,  but  my  UD* 
certain  position,  my  debts,  my  inabiltty  to  keep  a  wi£e,  weighed  me 
dowD ;  and,  instead  of  appealing  to  Sir  Peter,  as  I  ought  to  have  doM^ 
for  the  means  to  assume  a  position  that  would  justify  me  in  asking  for 
Lord  Mount  Severn's  daughter,  I  crushed  my  hopes  within  me,  aad 
suffered  you  to eseapo— ■  " 

"  I  will  not  hear  this.  Captain  Levison,"  she  cried,  rising  from  hereeat 
m  anger. 

He  touched  her  arm  to  place  her  on  it  again.  ^'  One  single  moment 
yet,  I  pmy  you.  I  have  for  years  wished  that  yon  should  know  why  I 
lest  yon :  a  loss  that  tells  upon  me  yet.  I  have  bkteriy  wcdked  aut  my 
own  folly  since.  I  knew  not  how  passionately  I  loved  you,  until  you  iMk 
eame  the  wife  of  another.     Isabel,  I  k>ve  you  passionately  stilL" 

^*  How  dare  you  presame  so  to  address  me  ?' 

^She  sp^e  in  a  cMj  dignified  tone  of  hauteur,  as  it  was  her  boundsa 
duty  to  speak.  But  nevertheless  she  was  conscious  of  an  under  eunent 
of  feeHng,  whiroeriBg  that  under  other  auspices  die  avowal  would  have 
^brought  to  her  hsart  the  most  intense  bliss. 

"  What  I  have  said  can  do  no  hurt  now,"  resumed  Captain  Levison ; 
^  tine  time  has  gone  by  fer  it ;  for  neither  yon  nor  I  are  likely  to  fcnrget 
that  you  are  a  wife.  We  have  each  chosen  our  path  in  life,  and  must 
alMde  by  it ;  the  gulf  between  us  is  impassable  ;  but  the  fault  was  mine.  I 
ought  to  have  avowed  my  affection,  and  not  have  su&red  you  to  throw 
foofseif  away  upon  Mr.  Carlyle." 

^  Throw  myself  away!"  she  indignantly  uttered,  roused  to  the  tetorti 
'<Mr.  Carlyle  is  my  dear  husband;  esteemed,  respected,  beloved.  I 
married  him  of  my  own  free  ohotee,  and  I  have  never  r^>eBted  it;  I  have 
grown  more  attained  to  him  day  hy  day.  Look  at  his  noUe  nature^  bis 
fx>b3e  ferm:  what  are  you  by  his  side?  You  forget  yoaisel^  Francis 
LevisoB.*' 

Hebithislips.    «No,  Idonof* 
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**  Ton  are  talking  to  me  as  yoahare  no  right  to  talk,*'  the  exdauned, 
in  agitation.  **  Who,  but  you,  woold  so  inf mt  me,  ta&dng  advantage  of 
my  momentarily  unprotected  condition  ?  Would  you  dare  to  do  ity  were 
Mr,  Cariyle  within  reach  ?     I  wish  you  good  eyening,  sir." 

She  walked  away  as  quickly  as  her  tired  frame  wmild  permit.  Ci^Udn 
Levison  strode  aflter  her.  He  took  fortuble  possession  of  her  hand»  aai 
placed  it  within  hb  arm. 

"  I  pray  you  forgiye  and  forget  what  has  escaped  me,  Lady  IsabeL 
Su£fer  me  to  be  as  before,  the  kind  friend,  the  anxious  brother,  endea- 
vouring to  be  of  service  to  you  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Cariyle.^ 

^*  It  is  what  I  have  suffered  you  to  be,  looking  upon  you  as— I  may 
say — a  relative,"  she  coldly  rejomed,  withdrawing  her  hand  from  his  con- 
tact '^  Not  else  should  I  have  permitted  your  incessant  companionship: 
and  this  is  how  you  have  repaid  it  I  My  iiusband  thanked  you  for  your 
attention  to  me :  could  he  have  read  what  was  in  your  false  heart,  he  had 
oflfered  you  a  different  sort  of  thanks,  I  fancy." 

*'  I  ask  you  for  pardon.  Lady  Isabel;  I  have  acknowledged  my  fault; 
and  I  can  do  no  more.  I  will  not  so  offend  again :  but  there  are 
moments  when  our  dearest  feelings  break  through  the  convenances  ot 
htty  and  betray  themselves,  in  spite  of  our  sober  judgment.  Suffer  me  to 
support  you  down  this  steep  hul,"  he  added,  for  they  were  then  going 
over  the  sharp  stones  of  the  Grande  Rue;  *^  you  are  not  strong  enough  to 
proceed  alone,  afiter  this  evening's  long  walk." 

"  You  should  have  thought  of  that  before,"  she  said,  some  sarcasm  in 
her  tone.     '*  No;  I  have  declined." 

So  he  had  to  put  his  aim  back,  which  he  was  holding  out,  and  she 
walked  on  unsupported,  with  what  strength  she  had,  he  continumg  by 
her  side.  Arrived  at  her  own  door,  she  wished  him  a  cold  good  evening, 
and  he  turned  away  in  the  direction  of  his  hotel. 

Lady  Isabel  brushed  past  Peter,  and  flew  up-stiurs,  startling  Wilson, 
who  had  taken  possession  of  the  drawing-room  to  air  her  smart  cap  at  its 
windows  in  the  absence  of  her  lady. 

^  My  desk,  Wilson,  immediately,"  cried  she,  tearing  off  her  gloves, 
her  bonnet,  and  her  shawl.  '*  Tell  Peter  to  be  in  readiness  to  take  a 
letter  to  the  post;  and  he  must  walk  fast,  or  he  will  not  catc]^  it  before 
the  English  mail  is  dosed." 

The  symptoms  of  sinful  happiness  throbbbg  at  her  heart  while  Francis 
Levison  told  her  of  his  love,  spoke  plainly  to  Lady  Isabel  of  the  expe- 
diency of  withdrawing  entirely  from  his  society  and  hb  dangerous  so- 
phistries ;  she  would  be  away  from  the  very  place  that  contained  him ; 
put  the  sea  between  them.  So  she.  dashed  off  a  letter  to  her  husband  ; 
an  urgent  summons  that  he  should  come  for  her  without  delay,  for, 
remain  away  longer,  she  would  not.  It  is  probable  she  would  have 
started  alone,  not  waiting  for  Mr.  Cariyle,  but  for  a  fear  of  not  having 
sufficient  funds  for  the  journey,  after  the  rent  and  other  things  were 
{>aid. 

Mr.  Cariyle,  when  he  received  the  letter  and  marked  its  earnest  tone^ 
wondered  much.  In  reply,  he  stated  that  he  would  be  with  her  on  the 
fidbwing  Saturday,  and  then  her  returning,  or  not,  with  him  could  be 
settled.     Fully  determined  not  to  meet  Captain  Levison,  Isabel,  in  tho 
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interyening  days,  only  went  out  in  a  earriage.  He  called  onoe,  and  waa 
shown  into  die  drawing-room  :  but  Lady  Isabel,  who  happened  to  be  m 
lier  own  chamber,  sent  out  a  message,  which  was  delivered  by  Peter. 
<<  My  lady's  compliments,  but  she  must  decline  receiving  visitors." 

Sunday  morning — ^it  had  been  impossible  for  him  to  get  away  before- 
brought  Mr.  Cariyle.  He  strongly  combated  her  wish  to  return  home 
until  the  six  weeks  should  have  expired,  he  nearly  said  he  would  not  take 
her,  and  she  grew  earnest  over  it,  almost  to  agitation. 

'<  Isabel,"  he  said,  **  let  me  know  your  motive,  for  it  appears  to  me 
that  you  have  one.  The  sojourn  here  is  evidently  doing  you  a  vast  deal 
of  good,  and  what  you  urge  about '  being  dull,'  sounds  very  like  non- 
sense.    Tell  me  what  it  is." 

A  sudden  impulse  flashed  over  her  that  she  loould  tell  him ;  the  truth. 
Not  tell  him  that  she  loved  Francis  Levison,  or  that  he  had  spoken  to 
her  as  he  did :  she  valued  her  husband  too  greatly  to  draw  him  into  any 
unpleasantness  whose  end  could  not  be  seen :  but  own  to  him  that  slie 
had  once  felt  a  passing  fancy  for  Francis  Levison,  and  preferred  not  to 
be  subjected  to  his  companionship  now.  Oh,  that  she  had  done  so !  her 
kind,  her  noble,  her  judicious  husband  !  Why  did  she  not  ?  The  whole 
truth,  as  to  her  present  feelings,  it  was  not  expedient  that  she  should 
tell,  but  she  might  have  confided  to  him  quite  sufficient.  He  would  only 
have  cherished  her  the  more  deeply,  and  sheltered  her  under  his  fostering 
care,  safe  from  harm. 

Why  did  she  not  P  In  the  impulse  of  the  moment  she  was  about  to 
do  80,  when  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  had  been  taking  a  letter  from  his  pocket- 
book,  put  it  into  her  hand.  Upon  what  slight  threads  do  the  events  of 
life  turn!  Her  thoughts  diverted,  she  remained  silent  while  she  opened 
the  letter.  It  was  from  Miss  Carlyle,  who  had  handed  it  to  her  brother 
in  the  moment  of  his  departure  to  carry  to  Lady  Isabel  and  save  postage. 
Mr.  Carlyle  had  nearly  dropped  it  into  the  Folkestone  post-office. 

A  letter  as  staff  as  Miss  Corny  herself.  The  children  were  well,  and 
the  house  was  going  on  well,  and  she  hoped  Lady  Isabel  was  better.  It 
filled  three  sides  of  note-paper,  but  tUat  was  all  the  news  it  contained, 
and  it  wound  up  with  the  following  sentence :  **  I  would  continue  my 
epistle,  but  BarWa  Hare,  who  is  to  spend  (he  day  with  us,  has  just 
arrived." 

Barbara  Hare  spending  the  day  at  East  Lynne !  That  item  was  quite 
enough  for  Lady  Isabel ;  and  her  heart  and  her  confidence  closed  to  her 
husband.  She  must  go  home  to  her  children,  she  urged ;  she  could  not 
remain  longer  away  from  them ;  and  she  urged  it  at  length  with  tears. 

"Nay,  Isabel,"  sud  Mr.  Carlyle,  **if  you  are  so  much  in  earnest  as 
this,  you  shall  certainly  go  back  with  me. 

Then  she  was  like  a  diild  let  loose  from  school.  She  laughed ;  she 
danced  in  her  excess  of  content ;  she  showered  kisses  on  her  husband, 
thanking  him  in  her  gleefol  gratitude.  Mr.  Carlyle  set  it  down  to  her 
love  for  him :  he  arrived  at  me  conclusion  that,  in  reiterating  that  she 
could  not  bear  to  be  away  from  him,  she  spoke  the  fond  truth. 

**  Isabel,"  he  said,  smiung  tenderly  upon  her,  "  do  you  remember,  in 
the  first  days  of  our  marriage,  you  told  me  you  did  not  yet  love  me,  but 
that  the  love  would  come.    I  ifonk  this  is  it." 
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Hbr  h^m  fluAed  iMsriy  lo  toot  at  the  words ;  a>  briglii,  glowiagt  ftU 
too  ooMctoui  fluih.    Me.  Cad  jle  mutook  its  Mone,  Mid  Mughi  her  to 


One  imf  VMve^  and.  then  tkey  AeaaddMit  man*-«boii]d  b*  sepanted 
by  the  broftd  se*i  The  thoogM  oawed  her  to  lift  up  her  heart  ia  thuik- 
fahMBS..  She  knew  that  to  leare  him  wovld  be  as  though  she  left  the  am 
Wldnd  hee,  thai  the  ether  side  nng^  for  a  tinae  be  somewhat  dreary ; 
nevertheless,  she  ferrently  thanked  Heaven.  Oh,  reader  I  never  doubt  we 
winciples  o£  poor  Ladj  Isabel,  her  reetitnde  ai  mind,  her  wish  and  en- 
oeavonr  to  do  right,*  her  abhorrence  of  wrong.  However  yon  may  find 
oanse  hereafter  to  oondemn  her,  beKeve  that  her.  spint  was  earnest  and 
trae,  her  intentions  were  pure. 

Captain  Levison  paid  a  visit  ta  Mt.  Cariyle,  and  inquired  if  he  had  had 
time  to  see  Sir  Peter«  Not  yet;  Mr.  Cariyle  had  bewi  too  busy  to  think 
of  it ;  bat  he  should  soom  have  moie  leisure  on  his  hands,  and  would  not 
fril  him.  Snob  was  the  re(^ ;  the  reply  of  an  honourable  man  to  a  man 
of  dishonour:  but,  of  the  dishonour,  Mr.  Carlyle  suspected  nothing.  It  is 
a  pity  but  what  bad  men  coald  be  turned  inside  out  sometimes ;  to  put 
oners  on  their  guard. 

It  was  high  water  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Folkestone  boat  was  an- 
nounced to  start  at  one.  The  Cariyles  and  their  servants  went  on  board 
in  good  time,  and  Captain  Levkon  greeted  them  and  said  farewell  at 
Ihey  stepped  on  the  steamer.  Lady  Isabel  took  her  seat  on  the  deek,  her 
fauroand  standing  by  her :  thecorjs  were  unloosened,  and  the  boat  moved 
sbwly  down  the  harbour.  On  the  shore  stood  Francis  Levison,  watching 
iti  progress,  watchug  her.  A  bold,  unscrupulous  man;  and  there  was 
fittie  doubt  that  the  more  refined  feelings,  past  and  present,  he  had 
dunjght  fit  to  avow  for  Lady  Isabel  were  all  put  on,  meant  to  aerve  a 
purpose.     However^  he  had  received  his  checkmate. 

As  he  xeeedad  from  Isabel's  view,  a  sensatiofi  of  relief  thrilled  tfanough 
her  whole  frame,  eausmg  it  to  shudder,  and  involuntaxily  she  clasped  hold 
of  the  hand  of  Mr.  Carlyle. 

'^  You  are  not  cold,  Isabel  ?"  hA  said,  bending  over  her. 

"  Oh  no :  I  am  very  comfortable;  very  hiq>py«'' 

^  But  you  were  surely  riiivering?" 

*'  At  the  thought  of  what  I  coidd  have  done  with  myself,  had  you  oome 
away  and  left  me  there  still,  all  alone.  Ardubald,"  she  continued,  in  an 
impassioned  whisper,  '^  nevn  let  me  g^'  from  yon  again;  keep  me  by  you 
always." 

He  smiled  as  he  kwked  down  into  her  pleading  eyes,  and  a  whole 
world  of  tender  response  and  love  might  be  detect^  in  Us  earnest  tone. 
^'  Always  and  always,  Isabel.  It  is  greater  pain  to  ma  than  to  you,  to 
have  you  away  fiiom  me  J' 

How  could  she  ever  doubt  him  ? 
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Br  Sm  NAXHAKifiL. 

And  nuke  them  xaenof  note  (do  yon  note,  men?).— Zo9e*«La&«ifr'«  Lou 

ActmScl. 
i>»  iWro.  Or,  if  thou  irilt  hold  longer  argument. 

Bo  it  in  notes. 
StM.  Note  this  befbre  my  notes, 

Thereof  not  a  note  of  mim  that's  worth  the  noHog. 
D.  JMro»^  l^y  these  are  Tory  crotehets  that  he  speah% 
Notes,  notesyforsooth,  and  noting  I 

3/fi^  Ado  About  Sothittff,  Act  11.  Sc.  3. 

And  these  to  Notes  are  frittered  quite  away. — i>itfic»a<l,Book  I. 

Notes  of  exertion,  notes  of  admiration, 

Notes  of  assent,  notes  of  interrogation^ — Amen  Corner,  c.  iii. 

XXX. — ^Perbhus,  Kino  of  Epebus. 

It  ima  in  tbe  war  agsiiist  Tarenttun,  wluch  was  in  allianoe  with 
PjrAnBj  King  of  Epims,  tiiat  the  Romans  came  for  tiie  first  lame  in 
contact  witSi,  what  Scfalegel  calls,  the  ^  great  extra-Italic-Greek  powers,'' 
and  had  to  encoonter,  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  the  mwonted  spectacle 
of  war-elephants,  which  were  there  employed  according  to  the  Asiatic 
custom.*  Lord  MAcanlay  emphasises  this  fttct,  proleptically,  in  the 
Ftopheoy  of  Capys : 

The  Greek  shall  come  against  thee, 

The  conqueror  of  the  East. 
Beside  him  stalks  to  battle  ' 

The  huge  earth-shaking  beast, 
The  beast  on  whom  the  castle 

With  all  its  guards  doth  stand. 
The  beast  who  hath  between  his  eyes 

Hie  serpent  for  a  hand. 
Furst  march  the  bold  Epirotes, 

"Wedged  close  with  ameld  and  spear; 
And  the  ranks  of  false  Tarentum 

Are  glittering  in  the  rear.f 

la  this  war&re  ^abst  Pyrrfaus,  and  that  against  the  Carthaginians  which 
ensued,  the  Romans,  who  had  been  hitherto  confined  within  the  secluded 
dtde  of  the  petty  states  of  Italy,  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  great 
historical  theatre  of  the  then  pditical  world.]:  Hence  a  thousand  exciting 
associations  wo«ld  be  connected,  in  their  histwy  from  that  time  forth,  with 
iiie  bare  mention  of  the  Epirote  prince. 

When  he  iasded  in  Italy,  he  was  in  his  dnrty-eigfath  jeme.  His  eariy 
"  "i  had  been  fiiU  of  risks  and  adventures.    Not  until  he  was  dziven  oi^ 

*  Frederick  Ton  Schlegel,  Philosophy  of  History,  £SL 

ILaye^  Anoient  Berne.  ^  Schleei^L. 

See  Afiassage  from  Maehelet,  t^ro. 
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of  the  western  provinces  of  Maoedon,  in  b.o.  287,  after  a  half-year's  rmgn 
there,  and  taught  to  confine  himself,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  his  own 
realm  of  Epims,  can  he  be  said  to  have  known  a  succession  of  quiet  homrs. 
*'The  Macedonians,"  writes  Dean  Liddell,  *' preferred  Lysimachus  for 
their  king ;  and,  after  a  seven  months'  reign,  Pjrrhus  was  again  driven 
across  the  mountains  into  Epims.  For  the  next  few  years  he  lived  at 
peace,  built  Ambrucia  as  a  new  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  reigned  there 
in  security  and  magnificence.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  handsome  in 
person,  happy  in  temper,  popular  from  his  frankness  and  generosity,  and 
reputed  to  be  a  skilful  soldier.  But  neither  his  nature  nor  his  restless 
youth  had  fitted  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  happy  tranquillity.  He  had 
married  as  his  second  wife*  the  daughter  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse ;  the 
exploits  of  that  remarkable  man  fired  his  soul;  he  remembered  that 
Alcibiades,  that  Alexander,  that  every  Greek  conqueror  had  looked  to  the 
West  as  a  new  scene  for  enterprise  and  triumph  ;  and  he  lent  a  ready  ear 
to  the  solicitations  of  the  Italian  envoys."  These  envoys  had  been  sent 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  democratic  party  m  Tarentum,  to  invite  Pynhus  to 
bring  over  an  army  and  undertake  the  defence  of  that  place  against 
aggressive,  aggranmsing  Rome, — the  envoys  being  accompanied  by  am- 
bassadors f^m  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites,  with  large  promises  of  soldiers 
to  recruit  his  army  and  provisions  to  feed  them.  ''  Pyirhus  needed  no 
mat  persuasion  to  undertake  a  romantic  enterprise :"  afUr  defeating  the 
Romans  and  Carthaginians,  he  might  return  as  king  of  Southern  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  dictate  terms  to  the  exhausted  monarchs  of  Macedon  and 
Asia.  *' These  had  been  the  dreams  of  less  romantic  persons  than 
himself.^t 

Of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  of  Sweden,  Mr.  Buckle  (in  the  history,  and 
cause,  of  civilisation)  remarks,  that,  among  the  admirers  of  military  £ame^ 
that  erratic  monarch  will  ^'  always  preserve  a  certain  reputation ;  though 
his  only  merits  are,  that  he  ravaged  many  countries  and  killed  many 
men."{  Pyrrhus  comes  of  the  same  &mily,  and  would  &re  ill  with  Mr. 
Buckle  for  his  historiographer  royal 

Heroes  are  much  the  same,  the  point's  agreed. 
Prom  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede ; 
The  whole  strange  purpose  of  their  lives,  to  find 
Or  make,  an  enemy  of  all  mankind ! 
Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  goes, 
Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  farther  than  his  nose.$ 

And  yet  to  the  last  line,  at  any  rate,  exception  may  be  taken,  as  eminently 
inapplicable  to  Pyrrhus,  considering  the  sweeping  designs,  and  compre- 
hensive plans,  and  ulterior  views,  which  he  is  said  to  have  cherished. 
True,  the  very  extravagance  of  his  aspirations  may  be  alleged  as  justify- 
ing the  '^ short-sighted "  line:  short-sightedness  of  the  kind  the  poet 
intends,  bemg  virtually  identical  with  the  monarch's  eye  in  a  fine  frensy 
rolling,  when  that  monarch  is  of  imagination  all  compact,  as  regards  his 
migh^  and  therefore  his  right,  to  gaSier  to  himself  all  nations,  and  ap- 

*  His  first  wife  was  Antigone,  dau^ter  of  Bemice^  Ptolemy  Soter's  queen,  by 
a  fbnner  husband. 

{Liddell's  History  of  Borne,  voL  L  book  iii.  chaps,  xxv.  and  xxvL 
Buckle's  HistofCiTilisation,  vol.  L  p.  781.  f  Pope^  Essay  on  Man,  IV. 
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prove  himself  master  of  all  peoples  and  tongues.  Mr.  Carijle  admonishes 
US  that  Sense  can  support  herself  handsomely,  in  most  coontries,  for  some 
dghteenpence  a  day ;  but  for  Fantasy,  planets  and  solar-systems  will  not 
suffice.  ^  Witness  your  Pyrrhus  conquering  the  world,  yet  drinking  no 
better  red  wine  than  he  had  before."*  For,  as  the  same  caustic  moralist 
elsewhere  hiis  it,  man  "  cannot  escape  from  the  inexorable  all-encircling 
ocean  of  ennui.  No :  if  you  would  mount  to  the  stars,  and  do  yacht- 
Toyages  under  the  belts  of  Jupiter,  or  stalk  deer  on  the  ring  of  Saturn, 
it  would  still  begirdle  you.^f  Short-liyed  Alexander  liyed  long  enough 
to  see  this  truth,  through  blinding  tears.  Pyrrhus  made  some  way  in  the 
perception  of  it,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  advanced  rapidly  to  a  full  re- 
cognition, but  for  that  crackskull  tile  with  which  the  Argive  beldame  let 
in  daylight,  of  another  sort,  into  his  royal  headpiece. — The  famous  story, 
howeyer,  of  his  conference  with  Gineas,  goes  to  show  that  he  had  ms 
plans,  indefinitely  definite,  a  practical  sorites  of  martial  propositions,  an 
ascending  scale  of  successes,  conquests,  and  lo  triumphes !  What  a 
fiiyourite  story  that  is,  among  writers  of  every  description — from  grave 
to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.     It  serves  them  so  neatly,  in  various  ways. 

To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 

Rabelais  must  have  had  it  in  his  mind's  eye,  when  he  wrote  that 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Gargantua  which  relates  ''how  some  statesmen 
of  Picrochole,  by  hair-brained  counsel,  put  )nm  in  extreme  danger."  By 
their  plans  they  win  him  Brittany,  and  pass  him  over  the  Rhine,  and 
rally  nis  forces  in  Bohemia,  and  sack  Suevia  and  Styria,  and  then  set 
.  fiercely  on  Norway  and  Denmark,  and,  that  done,  conquer  the  isles 
of  Orkney,  and  thereupon  subdue  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  and 
then  overcome  Prussia  and  Poland,  and  anon  are  established  in  Constan- 
tinople. Nor  to  stop  there,  you  may  be  sure.  Now,  "  there  was  there 
present  at  that  time  an  old  gentleman  well  experienced  in  the  wars,  a 
stem  soldier,  and  who  had  been  in  many  great  hazards,  named  Echephron, 
who,  hearing  this  discourse,  said,  I  do  greatly  doubt  that  all  this  enter- 
prise will  be  like  the  tale  or  interlude  of  the  pitcher  full  of  milk,  where- 
with a  shoemaker  made  himself  rich  in  conceit ;  but,  when  the  pitcher 
was  broken,  he  had  not  whereupon  to  dine.  What  do  you  pretend  by 
these  large  conquests  ?  What  shall  be  the  end  of  so  many  labours  and 
crosses  ?  Thus  it  shall  be,  said  Picrochole,  that  when  we  are  returned, 
we  shall  sit  down,  rest,  and  be  mernr.  But,  said  Echephron,  if  by 
chance  you  should  neve^  come  back,  for  the  voyage  is  long  and  dan- 
gerous, were  it  not  better  for  us  to  take  our  rest  now,  than  unnecessarily 
to  expose  ourselves  to  so  many  dangers?  O,  said  Swashbuckler,  par 
Dieu,  Yiere  is  a  good  dotard ;  come,  go  hide  yourselves  in  the  comer  of  a 
chimne^^  and  there  let  us  spend  the  whole  time  of  our  life  amongst 
ladi^  m  threadins^  of  pearls,  or  spinning,  like  Sardanapalus.  He  that 
nothing  ventures,  hath  neither  horse  nor  mule,  says  Solomon..  He  who 
adventureth  too  much,  said  Echephron,  loseth  both  horse  and  mule,  as 
answered  Malohon.''^  Pascal,  again,  works  up  the  philosophy  of  the 
story,  into  his  enunciation  of  the  thesis,  that  '*  On  cherche  le  repos  en 

*  Sartor  Besartus,  book  ^i.  ch.  y.  f  Latter-Day  Pamphlets:  Jesuitism. 

X  Babelais:  JAfd  of  Gargantua,  ch.  xxxjK. 
^t^.— VOL.  OZIZ.  NO.  COCOLZXTI,  2  F 
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tirtrttont  qvd^net  obftadM-^  et  a  on  1«»  ^fumoiit^  k  tmm  deti 
iafupMrtebla"    F«b,  he  argne%  w«  gwe^  evr  thoughts  ^imm  to- 

' we  tippwnl  enduyey  or  to  tiiMft  whicb threaton  w^ 

to-findooM^n 


ouwilwio  fie*  fvMi  tbtm  «q  e^ery  ndt^  »oi  tbs  leu  mooU. 

^tliedsBdi^of  diekeart^y  wh«M  ite  nstorml  reofte  airfiMd^ 

aad  fin  the  mind  wiui  ite  foison.  Hmm  i*  it,  Pascal  than  piQieaia  to^ 
WKfJ^  that  '^  whesi  Cinaaa  told  Pjnxhu%  who  propoead  enjoying  reat  vatk 
hia  frieadsy  afite  ha  thauld  haya^eoD^end  agreat  part  ac  the laaridi  Ihaifc 
bb  better  plan  we«ld  be  thmi  and  there  to  enjoy  thia  real  hafoiahaad, 
mdioiit  going  in  quest  of  it  at  so  fiUiffumg  a  eoat,— he  [Citteas}  gara 
advice  tMt  invol<red  vast  diCtultiee,  and  that  was  saarcoly  msra  rsasoia 
aUe  than  the  ainfattieas  yonng  nder's  own  des^.  Beth  o£  thesa  aa* 
SQBBed  the^  pessibiltty  o£  man's  finding  oontent  in  Umaelf  and  in  hia 
msent  good  tetanO)  withent  filling  we  heart's  void  with  imagiaaij 
hopes;  uid  thia  is  a  fiiUlacy.  Pyndms  eonld  not  be  happ;^,  either  befioas^ 
or  after  codcpiaciag  the  woild;  and  perfaapa  the  easy  Ufa  his  ministsg 
cavaseUcd  him  to  lead,  wa»  stiU  less  capable  of  satisfying  htm  tlum  Aa 
agitatioB  of  the  many  wasa  and  the  many  jounieya  he  had  in  nawJ'f 
Yomig,  in  his  Night  Thonghts — and  Pascal's  Pensees  might  be  trans- 
lated Night  Thoughts — ^is  of  tike  same  mind  : 

Though  disappointments  in  ambition  pain. 
And  tSicmgh  success  disgnsts ;  yet  still,  Lorenzo, 
In  Tain  we  strire  tp  plack  it  from  our  hearts^ 
Bt  Nature  planted  for  the  noblest  ends. 
Aosord  the  famed  adfice  to  Fyrrhus  given,. 
More  praised,  than  pondered ;  specious,  but  unsound; 
Sooner  that  hero's  sword  the  world  had  quelled. 
Than  reason  his  ambition.} 

It  is  a  mairel  to  our  Demoeritns  Jmior  to  see  how  men  firet  their  heart* 
strings  away,  what  laboan  they  undergo^  what  erosaea  they  endure^  all 
<<in  seeking  that,  whkdi,  many  tones,  they  had  better  be  widioutf  aa 
C^naas  the  ovator  told  Pyrrhoa.  .  ,  .  If  they*do  obtam  their  aaii^  whieh 
with  such  coat  and  soKcitade  they  hai«  sought,  dieir  ansdety  is  anew  to 
b^;in,  for  they  are  sever  satisfied,  nihil  aUmd  nisi  wmpefimm  spirame  •  . » 
they  will  contend,  they  may  not  cease,  but  aa  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  a  biad  la 
a  cage,  or  a  sqairrel  in  a  chain,  so  Bndseus  compareth  them ;  th^  cHmh 
and  dimb  stiU,  with  mn<di  labo«ir,  hot  aerrer  make  an  end^  never  at  the 
top.  .  *  .  As  Pyrrhus  in  Plutarch,  they  will  first  have  Greece^  than 
Amca,  and  then  Asia,  and  swell  with  Jisop's  frog  so  loi^,  till  in.  <he  end 
th^  Imrat,  or  come  down  with  Sejanos,  oJ  GtBmomas  Bcata*,  and  break 
theur  own  necks;  or  as  Evangdos  the  piper  in  Lucion,  that  Uisw  his  ptpa 
so  long,  till  he  fdl  down  deM."§  '  Later  in  his  Anatomical  proeeas,  the 
same  old  Burton  recurs  to  the  royal  Ibirote.  Treatii^  of  the  '*  Core  of 
Melancholy,"  in  the  sidMeetbn  headed  *^  Remedies  against  Discontant^" 
the  quaint  physician  of  soids  bids  as  '*  Make  an  end  of  acraping,.  par- 
dmsmg  thia  manor,  diia  field,  that  hovae,  fi>r  this  and  that  child  ;  thoa 

•  Or  rather.  Port  Boyal  to  hiniv--the  <K)enlDg  sentaDoe  eis^ted,    SeaViciQr 
Cousin's  (Euvres  litt^ndret,  t  i.  p.  178.    Edit  1849. 
t  Pensees  de  Pascal,  P*  partie,  art  vii. 
i  Youagv  The  Coa^iia&il  Kii^  Vn. 
S  Burton,  Anotcany  el  lUhinaheiy»  I.  S^  |  iS. 
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hw#  eniMwk  Urn  Uiptf  aad  tlmn.  .  .  .  PjrarhBt  wouU  fini 
JUhM%.m  dMikAfliy  c4  4v»«iMMf*tari^pir0^aiMl  thiM[]he  RMorilj.i 
«i^  ^  eaiBf  hi*  wlwM  C)imm  tki  oz«te  toU  bua  W  migb:  4a  Art 
abwady,  idjamp9§$ejieri^  vmktdk  fl^ikfiad*  otfid«cttiMg»  kis  ^mm  toUjk  Si 
parvm  Ute^  opJMjptffMr^  miaffHi§,  tbcw  majMit  da  tk  lib,  aad  likaM&aitht 
ora^oMd  in  thy  fMrtaae."*  Buftaa's  aUbga^bii  Ihal.  PjoliNi  Mtej 
aatimdy  and  iii/k  oAm,  lujidiy  to  W  compAirad  wiAk  hiiBv  m^y  dik  tht 
]UQi»  wobU  Immps  vwda  Pa«mt  Mid  Y<Mm|r  P*^  ^  i^>*^  point  os  toflir  p«n^ 
te  CEiiyfaM.  wondei^  tha*  ke»  tlii»  snatonist  of  BMlMichil]^  dionU  ma 
80  dflji:  aa  iastrovaiit  m  probing  tha  wmiaA  of  poor  haaathdiaeiadl 
kmankj. 

BoossMv  agin«.  laU  haae  Emila  kidootriaatedi  with  tk»  mcrni  of  thia 
story.  ""  WboB  Cmu^  aftir  Uatwiag^  in  dataU  t(fc  aft  the  rowmmiaQ 
aehaminga  of  PyniMO,  aaka  huD  whai  mal  beaafii  tha  tonqaest  oi  the 
v«neld  wUI  giva  iiia^  which  ha  augkt  aot  aajoy  iK>ai  tki^  vary  howv  ^n^ 
out  aH  the  toratfiti  af  war,«^we  are  apt  toregaid  tha  qoatiioa  aa  aiaraty 
^kommotftdfrnm^:-  but  £miia>ahaU  ba  taught  ta  deaary  kik  a^radlly 
aage  zafleatio%  aaab  aa  ha  would  hami  heaft  the  fint  to  iBikk%"  Aa^f  In 
Walpole'a  Utters^  tao^  BaoMeaa's  oeotoiiipoffary  aad  peisecutor,  tha  story 
tahaa  ita  taaa  of  sarviae  anaa  and  again.  Doting  the  haasn  buiiriing 
opasaticos  a*  Siraatberrj  Hill»  ve  find  hiai  telHag^  Lady  Ayledbur^  Aat 
ba  shall  not  hav^a  shilling'  kft,  buA  addui^>  "^  Whea  t  hasre  HMde  my 
iKMtsa  so  big  that  I  dan't  know  whait  to  do  widi  it,  and  am  eatitaly 
undone,  I  propose,  like  King  Pyrrhus,  who  took  soak  a  roaadabonb  way 
to  a  bowl  of  punch,  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  myself;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  it  is  better  to  ndn  one's  self  than  au  the  world.  X  am  suva  you  would 
think  as  I  do,  though  Pyrrhus  w^ra  King  of  Prussiat^^  Tbis  was  written 
in  1761,  and  bestows  a  passing  eonpliaaent  on  Frederick  the  Great,^ 

Erofessedly  the  oafy  hero  Walpola  ever  eoutd  endure.  A  dozen  years 
iter,  in  au  epistle  deseed  ity  laugh  Lady  Mary  Coke  out,  of  what  he 
ealls  her  *'  phrenzy  for  royrfty  *  during  her  peregrinations  on»  the  Conti- 
nent, Horace  thus  elaborates,  or  circumstantiates,  the  trite  old  tale. 
'<  Were  it  not  that  your  I^idyship  h  actuated  by  such  puUic  spirit,  I 
could  put  YOU  in  msa^  Madaas,  of  an  old  stoiy  that  might  save  you  a 
great  deal  of  &tigiia  aad  daagar-'^aad  now  I  Aiak  of  it,,  as  I  have 
nothing  better  to  &  any  letter  with,  I  wiU  lekte  it  to>  ya«. 

'*  Pyrrhus,  tha  siaartiat  and  magncmunous  King  of  Epirus  (as  my  Lord 
Lyttleton  would  call  hhn),  beings  as  I  have  heard  or  seen  Goodman 
Plutarch  say,  intent  on  his  preparations  for  invading  Italy,  Cineas,  one 
of  the  grooms  of  his  bedchamber,  took  the  liberty  of  asking  his  Majesty 
what  benefit  he  expected  to  reap  if  he  should  be  suooessftil  in  conquering 
the  Bomans? — ^J**t«[  said  wa  Kiag^  peevishly;  why  the  question 
answers  itself.  When  wa  hava  overooaDa  the  RoaMmi^  no  province,  no 
town,  whether  Greek  er  barbanan,  wilt  he  aUe  to  resist  as ;  we  shall  at 
once  be  masters  of  all  Italy.  Cineas  after  a  short  pause  replied.  And 
having  subdued  Italy,  what  shall  we  do  next? — Do  next?  answered 
Pyrrhus;  why,  seiaa  Sicily*  Very  likely,  quoth  Cinea«;  hut  will  that 
put  an  end  to  the  war?-*«Tha  goda  ibtbiil  caUsA  his  Najfsty:  when 

^  UQianty  AnsdoDy  tft  VxsmDxsaSnj'^  B*  9,  §  a.  \  JiULiile,  nvre  tr* 

t  «a]nk^aUtlMi^▼al.iiL^4«7. 
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Skilj  18  redaoed,  Libya  and  Carthage  will  be  widiin  oar  reach.  And 
then,  without  giving  Uineas  time  to  put  in  a  word,  the  heroic  Prinoe  raa 
orer  Africa,  Greece,  Asia,  Persia,  and  every  othcv  country  he  had  eyer 
heard  of  upon  the  &ce  of  God's  earth;  not  one  of  which  he  intended 
should  escape  hb  victorious  sword.  At  last,  when  he  was  at  the  end  of 
hb  geography,  and  a  little  out  of  breath,  Cineas  watched  his  opportunity, 
and  said  quietly,  WeU,  Sire,  and  when  we  have  conquered  all  the  world, 
what  are  we  to  do  then  ? — Why,  then,  said  his  Majesty,  extremely  satis* 
fied  with  his  own  prowess,  we  will  live  at  our  ease;  we  will  spend  whole 
days  in  banqueting  and  carousing,  and  we  will  think  of  nothing  but  oar 
pleasures."*  But  oh,  the  pity  of  it!  Walpole  stops  short  here — and 
omits  the  confidant's  reply.  This  was  to  compose  a  rather  prolix  though 
piquantly  phra^  epigram,  and  leave  out  the  tail,  sting  included. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  characteristic  in  the  mode  of  telling,  and 
9eUmg,  a  story,  that  we  shall  even  venture  on  two  more  versions  of  this 
one— which  tne  reader  will  regard  in  the  same  light  as  variations  on 
some  one  musical  thema.  The  two  remaining  composers  are,  first,  an 
acknowledged  master  of  French  verse  ;  and  next,  a  consummate  artist  in 
Enfflish  .prose.  Two  authors  more  widely  separated  in  literary  tastes 
and  habitudes,  it  were,  perhaps,  hard  to  name,  fiom  the  national  literatures 
of  the  last  two  centunes :  they  are  Boileau,  and  Thomas  de  Qnincey. 
The  filling-up  is,  of  course,  the  main  feature  in  either  version.  And, 
equally  of  course,  they  both  lose  something  by  bebg  wrested  firom  the 
context.     But,  en  avant : 

Poorqnoi  ces  ^^phants,  ces  armes,  ce  ba^age, 

Et  ces  vaisseanx  tout  pr6ts  k  quitter  le  nvage  P 

Disait  au  roi  Pyrrhus  on  sa^  confident, 

Gonseiller  tr^s^ens^  d'un  roi  tr^s-imprudent. 

Je  vais,  loi  dit  ce  prince,  a  Borne,  oil  I'on  m'appelle. — 

Quoi  faire  P — ^L'assi^er. — L'entreprise  est  fort  belle, 

M  digne  seulement  (t  Alexandre  ou  de  vous : 

Mais,  Rome  prise  enfin,  seigneur,  oii  courrons-nous  P — 

Da  reste  des  Latins  la  conqudte  est  facile. — 

Sans  doute  on  le  pent  vaincre :  est-ce  tout  P— La  Sidle 

De  l^nous  tend  les  bras,  et  bient6t  sans  effort 

Syracuse  re^it  nos  vaisseaux  dans  son  port. — 

liomez-vous  \k  vos  pas  P — ^D^  que  nous  Paorons  prise, 

H  ne  faut  qu'un  bon  vent,  et  Carthage  est  conqmse. 

Les  chemins  sont  ouverts :  qui  pent  nous  arrdter  P — 

Je  vous  entends,  seigneur,  nous  allons  tout  dompter : 

Nous  allons  traverser  les  sables  de  Libje, 

Asservir  en  passant  l'Egyp^»  TArabie, 

Gourir  de  la  Gauge  en  ae  nouveaux  pays, 

Faire  trembler  le  Scythe  aux  bords  au  Tanais, 

Et  ranffer  sous  nos  lois  tout  ce  vaste  h6misph4re. — 

Mais,  de  retour  enfiii^  que  pr^tendez-vous  faire  P — 

Alors,  cher  Cin^,  victorieux,  contents, 

Nous  pourrons  rire  k  Paise,  et  prendie  du  bon  temps. — 

H^  sei^eur,  d^  ce  jour,  sans  sortir  de  I'Epire, 

Du  matm  jusqu'au  sour  qui  vous  d^end  de  nre  P — 

Le  conseil  ^tait  sage  et  tacile  k  goiter : 

Pyrrhus  vivait  heureux  s'il  e&t  pu  Tauter. 

*  Walpole's  Letters,  vol.  vi  p.  39. 
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Mab  ^  Fambition  d'opposer  Is  prodenoe^ 
C'esi  mix  pr^ts  de  coar  prdcher  la  r^denoe.* 

This  ifl  very  Frendi,  wittily  and  elegantly  French.  What  foUowa  is 
humoronflly,  idiomatiailly  English  :  "  that  pleasant  story,"  so  Mr.  de 
Qmncey  introduces  it,  ^'  reported  from  the  lire  of  Pyrrhus  the  Epirote — 
Tic  that  one  day,  npon  a  fhend  requesting  to  know  what  ulterior  purpose 
the  Id^  might  mask  under  his  expedition  to  Sicily, 

'^ '  Why,  after  that  is  finished/  replied  the  king,  '  I  mean  to  administer 
a  little  correction  (rery  much  wanted)  to  certain  parts  of  Italy,  and  par- 
ticularly to  that  nest  of  rascals  in  Latinum.' 

**  *  And  then — *  sud  the  Mend: 

*<  <  And  then/  said  Pyrrhus,  '  next  we  go  for  Blacedon ;  and,  after 
that  job's  jobbed,  next,  of  course,  for  Greece.' 

**  *  Which  done,'  said  the  fnend,^ 

**  *  Which  done,'  interrupted  the  king,  ^  as  done  it  shall  be,  then  we're 
off  to  tickle  the  Egyptians.' 

^^  *  Whom  having  tickled,'  pursued  the  friend,  *  then  we' 

c«  <  — tickle  the  Persians,'  said  the  king. 

^*  '  But  after  that  is  done/  urged  the  obstinate  friend,  '  whither  next?" 
•  "  *  Why,  really  man,  it's  hard  to  say;  you  give  one  no  time  to  breathe; 
but  well  consider  the  case  in  Persia,  and,  until  we've  settled  it,  we  can 
crown  ourselves  with  roses,  and  pass  the  time  pleasantly  enough  over  the 
best  wine  to  be  found  in  Ecbatana.' 

** '  That's  a  very  just  idea,'  replied  the  friend,  '  but,  with  submission,  it 
strikes  me  that  we  might  do  Ma^  just  now,  and,  at  the  begmning  of  all 
these  tedious  wars,  instead  of  waiting  for  their  end.' 

"  *  Bless  me,'  said  Pyrrhus,  *if  ever  I  thought  of  that  before.  Why, 
man,  you're  a  conjuror;  you've  discovered  a  mine  of  happiness.  So,  here 
boy,  bring  us  roses  and  plenty  of  Cretan  wine.'  "f 

In  fine,  and  to  take  leave  of  the  story,  the  pith  of  Cineas's  oross-eza- 
mination,  or  rather  perhaps  his  ^*  leading  questions,"  mieht  be  condensed 
into  the  title  of  Mr.  Cobden's  once-celebrated  pamphlet,  What  nextP 
and  next  P 

Every  Greek,  Dr.  Arnold  observes,  looked  to  foreign  conquest  only  as 
a  means  of  establishing  his  supremacy  over  Greece  itself — th^  proudest 
object  of  his  ambition.  ''Victorious  over  the  Romans,  thence  easily 
passing  over  into  Sicily,  and  from  thence  again  assailing  more  effectualfy 
than  Agathodes  the  insecure  dominion  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa, 
Pyrrhus  hoped  to  return  home  with  an  irresistible  force  of  subject  allies, 
to  expel  Antigonus  from  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  and  the  ruffian  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus  from  Macedonia,  to  reign  over  Greece  and  the  world  as  became 
the  kinsman  of  Alexander  and  the  descendant  of  Achilles."} 

Michelet,  indeed,  sees  in  the  "  impetuous  Pyrrhus,  son-in-law  of  Aga- 
thocles,  the  Scanderbeg  of  antiquity,"  nothing,  despite  his  tactics,  but 
brute  force.  The  horns  of  goats,  with  which  this  brilliant  soldier  topped 
his  helmet,  call  to  M.  Mchelet's  mind  the  blind  impetuosity  of  the  mys- 

*  Boileau,  Epitre  premiere. 

f  Be  Quincej  on  Secret  Societies,  part  i.  (1847.) 

X  Arnold's  History  of  Borne. 
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terioos  animals  which,  in  GMlsM't  vMon,  ninuoB  tmly  in  ^nnds,  and 
without  touching  flw  varlh,  but  imrertlirowlug  wmptfcs  in  their  coune. 
''  Notwidutanding  bia  rojal  origin,  Pyirhui  was  at  Biat  joarod j  mote 
fiurtunate  than  A^thodes.  At  his  birth,  -tds  fiettliar  had  juit  been  Jdlledj 
tlie  jenr«nt8  Mio  earned  hiai  ia  their  flight  were  stopped  by  a  atiaao^ 
and  were  on  the  point  of  perishix^  without  being  able  to  pass  the  child 
oyer  to  the  other  side.  Three  tiroes  master  of  Macedonia,  at  ione  time  a£ 
Sicilj  and  of  Magna  Graecia,  this  child  of  fortune,  so  ofiten  caresKd  and 
chastised  by  hei^  left  aD  to  her  at  his  death.  '  To  whom  do  you  bequeadft 
your  inheritance  ?'  said  his  children  to  him.  '  To  the  sharpest  swon^' 
ne  answered. 

*^  It  was  impossiUe  but  that  the  son-»in-law  of  Agathodes  .should  turn 
his  attention  towards  Sicily  and  Italy :  there  is  nothiog  move  probable 
than  his  famous  dialogue  with  Cineaa.  All  those  projects  on  Magna 
Gnecia  and  Carthage  are  already  seen  in  the  discourse  which  Thncydides 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Alcibiades  before  the  war  of  Syracuse.  The 
Italians  had  already  called  in  Cleonymus  the  Lacedemonian,  and  Alex- 
ander the  Molossian,  brother-in-law  of  Alexander  the  Great.*  All  the 
Greek  adventurers  then  dreamed  of  accomplishing  the  work  of  Aleaomder, 
and  doing  in  the  West  what  he  had  done  ia  die  East.  PyrriuB,  it  is 
said,  wished  to  throw  a  hridgef  across  the  Adriatic  Sea  between  Apol- 
lonia  and  Otranto.  The  opportunity  for  this  passage  soon  presented 
itself."]:  Tarentum  gave  the  invitation,  and  anon  Pyrrhus,  with  iiis 
ele^iants  toq,  was  at  their  command. 

The  army  with  'which  he  advanced  aloi^  the  coast  of  the  Ba^  ef 
Tarentum,  to  encounter  Rome^s  patrician  Consul,  F.  Valerius  L8evina% 
is  said  to  have  been  inferior  to  that  commanded  by  the  latter.  The  mill* 
iar^  Older  of  the  JKoman  camp  elicited  the  king's  admiration,  when  he 
came  in  view  of  it,  on  his  way  from  Qeradoa ;  and  as  he  watched  theoa 
crossing  the  stream  in  Jaoe  of  his  own  ranks,  and  promptly  forming  their 
linc^  he  exclaimed,  "  In  war,  at  least,  these  barbarians  aie  in  no  way  bar- 
jbarous." — And  now  for  the  first  time§  the  Eoman  Legions  had  to  stand 
the  shock  of  tlie  Greek  Phalanx.  Pyrrhus  had  secured  the  advantage  of 
level  ground,  for  the  evolutions  of  his  two  Phalanxes,  an  advantage 
lOquaUy  available  for  liis  cavalry  and  elephants.  The  fiomans  had  nwver 
heSare  seen  these  ivory-tusked  monsters,  these  ^^huffe,  earth-«hakin^ 
lieasts,"  which  they  called  *'Lucanian  oxen,"  and  ynach  thmr  hoEsea 
.oould  not  be  got  to  face.  Pyrrhus  led  his  whole  line  forward  while  the 
el^ihantine  panic  was  at  its  height,  and  a  general  rout  ensued.     But  iia 

Swas  a  costly  one,  and  led  Imn  not  only  to  declare,  as  he  gaaed  on  the 
im  corpses  (every  one  ^th  its  wounds  in  front),  that  if  these  mem 
4irere  his  soldiers,  or  he  their  general,  together  they  should  4x>nquer  tke 
world;  but  i^so,  that  another  such  victory  as  ibis  of  Heraolea  would  send 
him  without  a  man  back  to  Epima.  The  elephant  would  not,  be  oeuld 
fdainly  discern,  always  decide  the  day,  or  always  daant  even  the  horses 
of  that  dauntless  noe.     With  4he  experience  this  one  bs^le  ^ve  hin^ 

*  "  So  the  Italians  in  1464  sent  for  Scanderbeg.    The  Venetians  usually  bad 
Xlbamaus  in  their  service." 
t  Such  as  Yarro  fbrmed  a  notion  of  hi  the  tame  df  ^be^Pim^c  war. — ^Appian, 
Mith,jBtU. 
t  Michelet,  Histoire  de  Borne,  L  ii.'dh.1i.  {  BeeXiiddell,  L  271  tjf- 
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I^giAiUi  irodd  <wiainly  ngi  hwye  b^ea  ifce  last  t»  yield  «ndeoo»  t»4be 
Prophecy  of  Capys^  that  ^ 

Tke  mto  of  false  Taieitam 

Like  hanted  sheep  should  fly : 
In  vain  the  bold  Epirotes 

Should  round  their  standards  die : 
And  Apennine's  grey  vultures 

Should  have  a  noble  feast 
On  the  :£Bt  and  the  eyes 

Of  the  huge  earth-shakiBg  beast* 

He  conld  place  little  confidence  in  his  Italian  allies,  who  '^  hated  the 
Greeks  even  more  than  they  hated  the  Romans,''  and  who,  during  the 
second  battle  he  fought,  "  gave  signal  proof  of  their  perfidy  by  plunder- 
ing the  Icing's  camp  while  he  was  in  action."  Though  he  won  this 
second  battle  too,  it  was  with  losses  that  corroborated  the  truth  of  his 
j>revious  saying, — and  the  bad  news  that  reached  him,  of  a  defensive 
alliance  concluded  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  and  of  the  aggressions 
of  the  Gauls  in  Greece,  decided  him  on  making  overtures  of  peace.  A 
welcome  opportunity  for  doing  so  occurred  before  long,  when  the  Consuls 
sent  him  word  that  his  physician  (or  CBp-bearer  f )  had  offered  to  take 
him  off  by  poison.  ^  Pyrfhns  returned  his  warmest  thanks,  sent  back  all 
his  pnsonexB  £resh-clothed  jkbA  without  ransom,  and  told  his  allies  lie 
ahoold  accept  an  invitation  he  had  just  received  to  take  the  oemmand  of 
A  Sicilian^Cireek  army  against  the  Carthaginians  and  Mamertines."  He 
Jaft  the  Itdians  to  the  men^  ef  the  Romans,  and  started  in  spirits  to 
Aursue  a  triumphant  career  in  Sicily.  The  Ci^haginian  fleet  lay  in  miit 
im  him,  but  he  evaded  their  vigilance,  and  was  soon  to  be  heard  of  ooa- 
^ning  ^e  Mamertines  within  the  walls  of  Messana,  and  -driving  the  Cav- 
ithaginians  to  the  extreme  west  of  the  island.f  At  length,  in  what  the 
.historian  calls  an  evil  hour  and  by  the  advice  of  evil  counsellors,  he  im- 
wdertook  ihe  siege  of  Lilyhasum,  a  place  which  the  Carthaginians  had 
jouule  Almost  im|)ragnable.  He  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  with 
tUs  first  reverse  of  fortune  he  lost  the  confidence  of  his  fickle  Gbreek  allies. 
Befine  this  abo  death  had  deprived  hhn  of  the  services  of  Cineas — idso 
3ttd  been  his  ambassador  to  Rome,  and  whose  complimentary  oxpseesioos 
towaids  that  city  and  its  citiiens  are  discredited  by  Dr.  Aniold.|  One 
iif  these  sayings,  on  the  Thessalian  orator's  letum  nom  his  embany  was, 
.&at  As^  Romans  were  a  nation  of  generals,  or,  as  he  afterwards  aoaed,  a 
jiation  of  kings.  At  the  same  time,  seeing  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
JELoman  losses  in  the  field  were  repaired,  jind  aew  armies  were  formed 
Cineas  told  Pyzthas,  that  they  were  fiehting  against  -a  hydra.  In  tUs 
caotious  observer,  the  king  lost  a  sdutary  check  on  his  impetuosity, 
a  controlling  influence  which  he  could  at  any  time  ill  spare.  Left  to 
himself,  sa^  Dr.  liddell,  *^he  was  guilty  of  .many  harsh  and  .arfoitraiy 
ants,  which  prooaeded  rather  from  impatience  and  disappointment  jthan 
fitom  a  cruel  or  ityrannioal  ten^per."  JBut  ihese  who  sonoanded  hie 
mi^esty  must  beware  of  exhibiting  any  impatience  or  disappointment  oa 

*  Lajt  of  Ancient  Rome.  f  liaaell,  bk.  Hi.  ch.  zxvi:  {  IS. 

t  -On  the  liistorical  eridence  lor  the  life  of  Pyrrhus,  and  his  reUdioas  With 
Borne,  tee  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis's  Inquiry  into  the  Credibilily  'of  tlss  IMar 
Roman  History,  voL  L  pp.  65 1^. 
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thmr  part:  die  monopoly  of  sach  grieTaaoeti  in  a  demonstrative  lense, 
pertuning  to  the  crown. 

King  Pyrrims  cored  his  splenetic 
And  testy  courtiers  with  a  kick.* 

Whether  a  retaliation  of  the  process,  on  their  part,  wonld  have  cured  his 
majesty,  might  be  a  question  for  the  oracle,  but  certainly  not  for  experi- 
mental evidence. 

Sicily  was  no  longer  habitable  by  the  mortified  prince.  Invited  anew 
to  show  himself  in  Italy,  he  caught  at  the  proposal,  and  eagerly  quitted 
the  island  which  had  seen  him  foiled  and  frustrated,  for  the  peninsula  that 
had  at  any  rate  bailed  him  victor  twice. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  year  276  b.c.,  when  Pyrrhus  set  sail 
for  Tarentum.  A  bad  omen  attended  the  passage.  On  his  leaving  Italy 
for  Sicily,  he  evaded,  as  we  have  seen,  the  attempts  of  the  Cartha<;inians 
to  waylay  him.  But  now,  on  retamine  from  Sicily  to  Italy,  he  was 
Intercepted  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  lost  the  larger  number  of  his 
ships.  Now,  again,  was  terra  firma  kinder  than  the  treacherous  blue 
waters— (for,  by  land  and  by  sea  both, 

Ah  me,  what  perils  do  environ 

The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron !) — 

on  landing  between  Rhegium  and  Locri,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Cam- 
-panians,  still  tn  possession  of  the  former  city,  and  suffered  nirther  loss. 
<^  Yet,  once  in  Italy,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  laige  army,  com- 
posed partly  of  his  veteran  Epirotes,  and  partly  of  soldiers  of  fortune  who 
had  followed  him  from  Sicily.  His  first  act  was  to  assault  and  recover 
possession  of  Locri ;  and  here,  in  extreme  want  of  money,  he  aeain 
listened  to  evil  counsellors,  and  plundered  the  rich  treasury  of  the  temple  of 
Proserpiue.  The  ships  that  were  conveying  the  plunder  were  wrecked,  and 
Pyrrhus,  conscience-stricken,  restored  all  that  was  saved.  But  the  menuuy 
of  the  deed  haunted  him  :  he  has  recorded  his  belief  that  this  sacrileeious 
act  was  the  cause  of  all  his  future  misfortunes. "t  Michelet  is  emphatic 
on  the  odium  he  incurred  by  the  unbridled  licence  of  his  soldiery.  The 
Sicilians  had  called  him  against  the  Maroestines  and  the  Carthaginians, 
and  he  ererywhere  drove  these  barbarians  before  him — but  the  complaint 
arose  that  his  own  men  were  no  better  than  those  they  routed.  Worse, 
indeed :  for  they  made  the  Sicilians  regret  the  enemies  from  whom  they 
had  delivered  them.  So  that  when  Pyrrhus  again  passed  into  Italy,  it 
iras  'Moaded  with  the  imprecations  of  the  people;  he  brought  their  de- 
testation of  him  to  a  crisis  by  pillaging  at  Locris  the  temple  sacred  to 
Proserpine,  and  penetrating  the  vaults  where  the  sacred  treasure  was  kept 
This  fatal  gold  seemed  to  bring  misfortune  upon  him.  It  was  remarked 
that  from  tnat  hour  he  failed  in  all  his  undertakings. 
•  "  The  expedition  into  Sicily  had  prevented  him  from  profiting  in  time 
by  the  discouragement  of  the  Romans.  If  we  may  believe  an  historian, 
plague  and  war  had  at  this  time  disgusted  them  with  life.^     All  refused 

*  Hudibras,  part  ii.  canto  L 

t  Or  «u  amoi  6  Uvppof  tprois  iduMf  vKoutmuaai  ypa6€u — Dionys.  TCnc.  n. 
(liddell,  L  278.) 
t  Valer.  Max.  YL  8, 4. 
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to  enrol  themselres.  Coriiis  made  all  the  tribes  draw  lots,  and  afterwards 
the  members  of  the  first  tribe.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  citiiens  on  whom 
the  lot  fell,  his  property  was  confiscated;  he  protested,  but  the  tribunes 
denied  him  their  support,  and  the  consul  had  him  sold  for  a  slave.  This 
army,  nevertheless,  levied  with  so  much  difficulty,  defeated  Pyrrhus  at 
Beneventum.  The  rout  commenced  with  a  young  elephant,  which,  bein^ 
wounded  in  the  head,  attracted  its  mother  by  its  cries ;  the  roaring  of  this 
one  scared  the  other  elephants.  Pyrrhus  then  betrayed  Tarentum,*  and 
returned  to  Epims,  from  whence  he  was  again  to  saUy  a  conqueror  into 
Macedonia,  and  to  depart  to  die  in  Argos  by  the  hand  of  an  old  woman. 
His  retreat  left  the  whole  of  the  centre  and  the  south  of  Italy  to  the 
Romans.  The  Campanians  who  had  established  themselves  at  Rhegium, 
were  forced  from  it;  three  hundred  of  them,  taken  to  Rome,  were  l^ten 
with  rods,  and  beheaded.^t  Thus  Rome,  concludes  the  historian,  seemed 
to  have  nothing  further  to  fear  from  the  Italian  or  Greek  mercenaries; 
she  had  at  least  doubled  her  forces,  and  had  learned  from  Pyrrhus  the 
scientific  castrametation  of  the  generals  of  Alexander.  The  King  of 
Epirus,  on  quitting  Sicily,  pronounced,  with  a  sigh,  a  prophecy  upon  that 
island :  "  What  a  beautiful  field  we  leave  to  the  Romans  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians r| 

With  his  last  departure  from  Tarentnm  was  ended  the  glory  of  the 
royal  adventurer's  life.  The  two  or  three  years  that  remained  of  it  were 
passed,  as  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  says,  in  hopeless  enterprises.  '*  One 
day  he  was  proclaimed  King  of  Macedon,  and  the  next  he  lost  his 
^n^oxsi.  Then  he  attacked  Sparta,  and  nearly  took  that  famous  city. 
Lastly,  he  assaulted  Argos^  and  was  killed  by  a  tile  thrown  by  a  woman 
from  the  roof  of  a  house. 

"  Such,"  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Liddell,  "  was  the  end  of  this  remarkable 
man.  Like  Richard  I.  of  England  or  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  he  passed 
his  life  in  winning  battles  without  securing  any  fruits  of  victory ;  and, 
like  them,  a  l^e  passed  in  the  thick  of  danger  was  ended  in  a  petty  war 
and  by  an  unknown  hand.  His  chivalric  disposition  won  him  the  ad- 
miration even  of  his  enemies ;  his  impetuous  temper  and  impatience  of 
fortune  prevented  him  from  securing  tne  confidence  of  his  friends.  Tet 
he  left  a  name  worthy  of  his  great  ancestry;  and  we  part  with  regret 
fit>m  the  history  of  his  Italian  wars,  for  it  is  the  most  frank  and  generous 
conflict  in  which  Rome  was  ever  engaged."§ 

Polybius  reckons  him  with  Timoleon  and  Hermocrates  as  the  three 
most  complete  men  of  action  (9rpay/uiriie<»rarow)  of  all  who  ever  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  Sicilian  affairs.||  The  Macedonians  are  reported,  in 
Plutarch,  to  have  said  that  '^  of  all  the  kings,  it  was  in  Pyrrhus  alone 
that  they  saw  a  lively  image  of  Alexander's  valour."^  Hannibal  pro- 
nounced him  the  roost  experienced  captain  of  his  time,  and  placed  nim 

*  On  his  departure,  he  left  the  citadel  in  charge  of  Milo,  whose  justice-seat  he 
covered  with  we  skin  of  the  physician  who  had  endeavoured  to  poison  him.  The 
incidaat  is  mentioned  only  in  Zonaras,  but  (sajs  Michelet)  \%  is  entirely  con- 
formable with  what  we  know  of  the  barbaric  of  Alexander's  successors,  of  the 
leaders  of  mercenaries,  and  particularly  of  the  cruelty  of  Pyrrhus  in  Sicilj. 

t  Michelet,  IL  8.  X  Plutarch,  Life  of  Pyrrhus. 

£LiddeU,  HL  26,  }  16.  ||  Grote,  Hist  of  Greece,  XL  377. 

Y  Plutarch,  life  oi  Demetrius. 
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inHDeduiliily  Bnor  Amouroery  md  bcffero  mmMlf.  iii  "nnf  piooo  of 
nodosty  BfliDt  fivreofioiid  ob|60tef  iBei^iDg  that  iiKKigii  FjrnnM  wai 
vdiral  in  BBgoluAiOQ  BB  ii^il  fts  MMeiiiiuc  in  WIT,  nB  yot  cx)tiid  ncror  ttmbbb 
m  solid  -sMlement  for  himself ;  llhat  if  lie  knew  how  to  gam  battioB,  ho 
jt^  nmde  no irtk&iita^  «C  the  war;  aod  ihat  if  he  emiged  xmtloQS  hi 
.aniaiioe  with  him,  he  3Fet  knew  not  how  to  preaerre  ^m^m  in  it.  ^  la 
flkort,  if  we  eonsider  hoth  his  penonal  qmitKttes,  tmd  his  |)erform«ncea» 
•we  sliall  find  him  to  Iranre  heen  an  admirable  prince,  who  yields,  in  no 
Tospect,  to  any  of  tiie  ancients  :  hnt  to  eonsider,  in  general,  1^  suooesi 
of  nis  designs,  and  the  issue  of  his  affairs,  he  will  often  appear  to  hare 
heen  impoStio,  and  will  forfeit  mnch  of  his  reputation.  He  possessed 
Idmielf  of  Macedonia,  only  to  be  beaten  out  of  it  ^  his  beginnings  in  Italj 
wow  prosperous,  hut  he  was  forced  to  quit  it :  he  saw  himself  master  of 
*Sieily,  hut  neither  there  could  he  keep  his  ground."*  Elsewhere  the 
^Kte  eld  French  essayist  contrasts,  also  in  Hannibal's  &your,  the  Em- 
Tote's  habit  of  ^*  reserving  all  his  civility  for  the  Romans,  and  his  w- 
usajge  #or  his  aIKes."t  And  in  yet  another  place  the  old  gentleman^ 
^0  was  amiably  addicted  to  these  studies  m  comparative  anatomy, 
*whea  the  dost  was  classic,  has  this  passage  (in  Mr.  Des  Maiaeauxf 
English):  '^Few  princes  ever  had  so  v(ut\  a  mind  as  Pyrrhns:  h» 
Cunons  convOTsation  with  Ctneas,  which  every  one  has  hem  of,  is  a 
vofficient  proof  o^  it.  His  valour  and  experience  in  war  guned  him 
^frequent  victories :  his  v<at  sptrHy  that  pushed  at  all  lliings,  would  not 
l^e  him  levve  to  accomplish  any  one  of  them.  He  engf^ed  in  enter- 
prise upon  enterprise,  in  war  upon  war,  but  without  eflfect.  Though  ho 
was  a  conqneror  in  Italy,  in  Sicily,  in  Macedonia,  and  wherever  he  came^ 
yet  his  power  was  nowhere  well  established ;  hk  fancy  still  prevailing 
oiFvr  his  reason,  threw  Inm  upon  new  imaginary  designs,  diat  hindered 
lam  from  making  any  advantage,  even  of  good  success.^§ 

And  the  doom  of  this  *^  yast  spirit,*^  of  ikna  vasly  deep  of  billowj 
Bjgitation,  'ever  foaming  with  mirest,  was — to  be  slain  Jby  a  woman\i 
hand,  not  with  flawing  sword,  or  glittering  spear-point,  or  ^andng 
dagger  even^  but  with  a  base  tile  (from  the  house-top. 

And  thoogli  mine  arm  should  conquer  twenty  worlds, 

wsyu  Fortimatas  in  die  old  play, 

There's  a  lean  fellow  beats  all  conquerors : 

The  greatest  Strength  expires  with  loss  of  breath, 

fHie  mif^tiest  in  one  minute  stoop  to  death.  || 

But  it^  seems  doubly,  trebly  hard  for  the  hero  when  the  **  lean  fellow** 
comes  in  the  guise  of  an  old  woman,  and  does  the  business  with  a  houso- 
iile.  The  Emile  of  Jean- Jacques,,  <'  en  lisant  la  vie  de  cet  insenaij* 
when  he  finds,  "  que  tons  ses  grands  desseins  out  abouti  k  s'aller  faire 
tuer  par  la  main  aune  femme,  que  verra-t-il  dans  tous  les  exploits  d'un 

*  Works  of  flaint  Evremond :  Befieetions  on  the  Genius  of  the  Boman  Peo^fle, 

t  IbML,  <*.  Tit;  On -the  fieoond  Bmric  War. 

{Italics  im  orig,  (et  pour  cause). 
Saint  £vremond*8  Disiertation  on  the  word  V<ut^  addressed  to  ihe  Gentle- 
men of  the  B'rench  Academy. 
I  Dekker,  "  Old  Fortunatus." 
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fi^gModnqptaiaey  dns^DitlMiiei  iutwgBoi^dW  si'gwd  pcliti<|Mg,  'gi  ot 
ft^ast  ftvtarat «bf an  piuf  dfct  lAewiiT  wMe mlkfaraan  tub,  i|ui  4eiqMl 
or  M  lie  «e  IK  yvMis  «p«  luiie  wool  >dddMii€mnte  f*** 
:  figyptam  n  ^  miwvr  Ljtton'fl  nmiaoee  a  wmim  io  ^ 
wnm  stcnit  ^^  Tke  fltwe  wear  ifor  me  die  lamo  inuMkiiig 
h,  of  our  ohnaMes  do  nut  «it,  4key  oaoe  wore  for  Fytrbm— -for  fan% 

■d#D«trirefor  all  thingt,^  eajey  none— ^Btteddng,  Bctfaiiig  gVNK 

iag-^batdes  wMiont  fruit,  iMveHnritkoattrianipli,  fome  without  wwoewi 
■t  fast  made  onmm  hf  hiB  own  supeivtittoiis,  aad  tlnn  like  a  dog  W  fk 
tile  firom  the  hand  of  an  old  woman !  Verily,  the  stars  flatter  i4ien  Inej 
gire  me  a  tm  m  iYoM  fool  of  war— perpetoal  exernse,  no  oartam  goal ; 
*-the  ^ffyplius  task,  the  mountain  and  the  stone.^'t  Tile,  >€t  milletoae 
(as  in  Abimelech's  story),  is  the  keystone  to  lock  the  triompial  oreli. 

When  Abimekch  die  son  0f  Jerabbaid  oaroe  mota  the  tower  that  was 
in  Thebez,  and  fonght  agamst  it,  and  went  hard  onto  die  door  of  tha 
tower  to  hnm  it  widi  five ;  dien  m  ceitain  woman  'east  a  pieee  of  a  mill- 
alotte  iqpoa  AbimelMh's  head,  <<«nd  all  to  bredc  his  tkall.  Then  Im 
called  hastily  uste  the  young  man  his  annem^beaver,  «iid  said  unto  him, 


£>X8W  ithy  Bword,  and  slay  me,  that  men  say  not  of  me,  A  woman  slew 

Lthimijrh,  1     *" 


And  his  yoang  man  Avast  <him  thimqrh,  and  he  died."|  iVrrfaos^ 
King  of  Epirus,  had  not  even  this  poor,  iUusipb  eonaolation.  Men  say 
of  hmi,  and  ha  knew  dvey  weald  say  it,  A  woman  riew  him. 


THE  BELLES  OP  THE  ISLAND- 

A  COLONXAX.  BICBTCH. 

By  Urs.    Bttshbt. 


TsK-anara]  of  theBosselsaiidthelfleviDes'gaveBcoasieBforiiiimaioas 
partWi 4md  amoBgotfaers was  an  entertainment  ffi^wn  'On  boaid  by  tha 
officers  of  Captam  Nevilld'a  ^p  io  the  kdies  of  8t.  — — -*;  «nd  a«dagr 
ImviBg  4een  taxed,  Mrs.  Btamd  and  Mas  Montswor  were  leqaested  to 
oiake  out  a  iirt  of  anch  ladies  ne  they  woi;dd  Jike  invited,  the  officers  betng 
tiware  that  there  are  many  distinctions  even  in  the  small  society  of  a  Wetfe 
India  island.  Hke  pas^  were  te  assenibieat  an  early  liour,  «nd  by  da^- 
Sgfat,  in  ^ader  ito  give  the  foir  ^^nests  an  ^pportmiity  'of  gratifying  dins 
oeriosity  by  midng  vanons  |Mvts  of  the  ahip. 

^  At  four  o'clock  the  boats  were  in  wmting  at  the  wiierf  widi  the  intSar 
iieoteiiants  wid  the  midshipmen  appoiBted  to  escort  the  ladias  ana  their 
•ttwdant  gendemen  lan  hcMord,  amd  a  ahort  row  ihn>m^t  tkem  akmgsida' 


^  Ecmiiean,  Emile,  on  de  rEdncation,  firre  iv. 
t  Last  Bays  of  Pompeii,  book  IL  ch.  ^d.  t  ^^^o^b^  iz.  99,  54. 
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of  ihe  splendid  frigate.  Then  came  the  usual  exhibition  of  pretty  fean, 
and  die  little  coqoettish  hesitation  about  the  difficulty  of  ascending  to  the 
high  deck  above.     In  thb  Florence  O'Brien  was  of  course  pre-eminent 

"I  have  forgotten  my  fatimas.  How  very  shocking!"  exclaimed 
Florence,  in  a  loud  whisper  to  Helen  Thomley.  The  whisper,  as  perhaps 
it  was  meant  to  be,  was  overheard  by  the  third  lieutenant,  an  extremdj 
handsome  young  man,  who  half  smiled,  while  he  darted  a  quick  glance 
downwards  in  the  direction  where  the  &timas  were  not,  and  it  was 
lydswered  by  the  facetious  Mr.  Orlando  Fish,  who  had  also  had  the  benefit 
of  it,  with  a 

*^  Ho,  ho,  ho !  Never  mind.  Miss  O'Brien ;  the  tars  won't  think  the 
worse  of  you  for  wantbg  them.  Men  don't  like  a  female  to  wear  the— 
unmentionables." 

Everybody  laughed,  notwithstanding  the  coarsenesiB  of  Mr.  Fish's  joke, 
and  all  the  males  in  the  boat  looked  at  Florence  and  her  pretty  feet. 

'^  There  is  a  very  ill-natured  wind  to-day,"  observed  Mrs.  Montretor, 
softly,  to  Mrs.  Mackenxie.  ^*  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  at  all  prudent 
to  venture  up  these  perpendicular  steps.     What  do  you  think  ?" 

^'  Why,"  said  Mrs.  Mackenxie,  by  no  means  sotto  voce^  '*  if  you  meaa 
that  there's  any  danger  of  being  blown  away,  I  must  coi^fess  I  don't  see 
any ;  but  a  puff  mig^t  take  our  pet        " 

"  Hush,  hush!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Montresor,  interrupting  her,  in  great 
consternation  at  her  plain  speaking. 

'<  Cannot  we  have  a  chair?"  asked  Mrs.  Temple,  addressing  the  young 
officer  who  was  directing  the  boat  in  which  she  was  seated. 

^  Certainly,  if  you  prefer  it ;  but  with  our  assistance  you  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  going  up  the  side." 

The  ladies  were  not  to  be  persuaded  to  dispense  with  the  chair,  there* 
fore  one  was  soon  rigged  and  lowered.  Then  came  the  question  who  was 
first  to  try  the  strength  of  the  rope.  It  was  proposed  that  as  Mrs. 
Mackenxie  was  of  the  most  portly  dimensions,  she  ought  to  commit  herself 
to  the  chair  first ;  for  if  the  rope  did  not  give  way  with  her  weight,  it 
would  assuredly  bear  the  others.  But  Mrs.  Mackenxie  loudly  refused 
being  put  to  any  such  experimental  use,  and  Geraldine  volunteered  her 
acceptance  of  the  undeaired  precedence. ' 

One  by  one  ihe  ladies  were  hoisted,  or  whipped  up,  as  the  sailors  called 
it,  until  it  came  to  Mrs.  Mackenxie's  turn,  whom  the  men,  of  their  own 
accord,  were  roguish  enough  to  swing  up  some  way  beyond  the  deck,  and 
who,  consequently,  rent  the  air  with  ner  shrieks. 

'^Poor  l^yj"  exclaimed  the  third  lieutenant,  in  much  pretended 
anxiety.  **  Thank  Crod,  she's  safe!  Did  you  hear  how  the  rope 
cracked  P" 

**  Ay,  ay ;  I  thought  she  was  in  full  sail  for  Davy's  locker,"  responded 
a  weather-beaten,  rough  old  fellow,  quickly  entering  into  his  officer's  jest. 

*^  The  rope  cracked !"  exclaimed,  in  much  alarm,  Mrs.  Fish  and  Miss 
O'Brien,  who  were  the  only  ladies  still  below. 

"  Cracked— ay !  ye  might  as  well  trust  to  that  there  tackle  now,"  re- 
plied the  gruff  old  sailor,  pointing  contemptuously  to  the  pink  gause 
streamers  from  Florence's  pretty  bonnet. 

"  I  do  sincerely  recommend  you  not  to  trust  yourselves  to  that  rope 
now,  ladies,"  saia  his  officer,  gravely. 
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^^  Welly  Miss  (yBrien,  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  scale  the 
ladder,''  said  Mrs;  Fish,  solemnly.     **  You  had  better  go  first" 

Florence  mounted  accordingly,  and  had  she  gone  up  quietly,  it  would 
baTe  been  all  Tery  welL  But  to  do  anything  quietly,  when  surrounded 
by  gentlemen,  was  not  in  her  nature,  unhappily.  She  made  so  many  false 
steps,  and  so  many  retrograde  movements,  and  such  a  fiiss  about  her  dress, 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  young  officer  who  followed  her  to 
keep  all  in  due  oraer,  as  he  decorously  essayed  to  do,  and  the  spectacle  of 
her  ascent  shocked  and  appalled  the  prim  Mrs.  Fish,  who  remained  in  the 
painful  conviction  that  similar  consequences  would  attend  her  own  upward 
progress. 

"  Orlando,  you  must  keep  down  my  clothes,"  was  her  private  com- 
mand to  her  acquiescing  spouse,  as  she  prepared  to  leave  the  boat. 

Orlando  did  as  he  conceived  himself  ordered  to  do  ;  and  laying  firmly 
hold  with  both  hands  of  the  lower  and  hinder  part  of  Mrs.  Fish's  gar- 
ments, he  began  to  mount  after  her,  keeping  himself  just  at  such  an  ill- 
judged  distance  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  being  kicked  in  the  face  by  her 
heels,  as  her  feet  moved  firom  jtep  to  step. 

Now  poor  Mr.  Fish  was  subject  to  that  unpleasant  malady,  a  giddiness 
in  the  head ;  as  he  ascended  he  became  more  and  more  giddy,  and  having 
nothing  to  hold  by  but  hb  wife's  clothes,  he  clung  to  them  with  a  force 
and  tenacity  which  threatened  to  drag  them  firom  her  back.  At  that 
period,  too,  ladies  often  wore  dresses  separated  in  the  skirts  from  the 
bodies,  or  upper  parts  of  the  robe ;  and,  moreover,  they  had  not  then  the 
fortification  of  a  bustle  for  the  support  of  the  dress.  Such  was  Mrs. 
Fish's  insecure  predicament  on  this  eventful  day.  The  gatherings  of 
the  skirt  were  rending;  the  fastenings  of  the  waistband  were  giving 
way ;  and  Mrs.  Fish,  having  before  her  mind's  eye  the  double  horror  of 
the  destruction  of  her  new  dress,  and  the  unseemly  fig^ure  she  would  cut 
bAind,  called  out  in  a  peremptory  tone  to  Orlando  to  lei  go, 

"  Let  go,  Orlando !     Fbh,  let  go,  I  say  !" 

But  Fish  was  far  too  gone  himself  for  obedience ;  he  had  just  lost  his 
footing,  and  now  his  sole  dependence  was  on  his  wife's  descending  gar- 
ments, to  which  he  held  on  with  the  grasp  of  despair,  as  he  hung  danglmg 
in  the  air  midway  between  the  ship's  deck  and  the  ocean  below. 

Shouts  of  laughter,  that  could  no  longer  be  repressed,  now  burst  from 
above  and  from  beneath ;  but  the  friend^  hand  of  assistance  was  speedily 
tendered,  and  Orlando  and  his  better-half  were  rescued  from  the  fate  that 
had  seemed  to  await  them,  and  placed  in  securily  on  the  main-deck  of 
the  Inmneible, 

After  the  ladies  had  tripped  over  the  main-deck,  and  glided  ihroueh 
the  captain's  cabin,  reconnoitred  the  officers'  Quarters,  and  peeped  into  me 
oock-pit,  and  with  difficulty  been  restrained  m>m  invading  the  forecastle, 
dancing  was  proposed.  Florence  objected  to  dancing  in  the  daytime  on 
the  score  of  its  '*  being  foolish,"  but  having  been  assured  that  it  was  not . 
uncommon  at  parties  on  board  a  man-of-war,  she  consented  to  make  one 
in  a  quadrille. 

The  dancine,  under  an  awning,  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit,  albeit 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  until  near  seven  o'clock,  when  the  dark 
shades  of  night  had  £&llen  on  the  surrounding  voters,  and  the  land,  now 
dimlj  vinble,  seemed  removed  to  twice  its  reu  distance.    The  party  were 
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then  whored  into  Captoia  N«viU»'a  cMay  ifi^re  a»  ihgaiftMllatioii  was 
awuting  thoAi  Th»  cabm  was  kaDcbomfiiy  and  tattoAiUy  itiad  up  imdh 
CBBmaaii  bUIc  auflhioDa  aad  banging^  rildwl  eociuaa^  aB4  i^laudid  nir- 
iswk  A  well-filled  bookcaaa  ooeopied  oae  aide,  a  prtitjr  wiitki|^taUfli 
was  inr  ana  ooraar^  whMa  ia  an  opposite  sacass  stood  &  baaotifiil  iBoaaift 
steady  apoii  iMck  restad  a  superb  diina  msa  wkh  fiowefs;  ia  short,  heg^ 
waa  a^  tW  haxaer  aad  taato  eoiild  da? isa  to  make  lils  at  sea  agraeabla. 

At  taMa  tlia  ladias  were  waited  oa»  net  bj  servants^  bat  by  tbe  jjuiuor 
Uautaaaiits  and  the  midshipinieii,  who^  at  oaa  oseaseat^  changed  a  nlata,  or 
handed  a  gbsa  e£  wine,  laraeoada,^  or  water;  at  the  next,  leaaea  on  thft 
backs  of  the  chairs  and  whispered  gallant  compliments,  which  waia  aa-^ 
knowledged  with  gay  smiles  from  many  a  lov^y,  though  not  rosy  dieek. 

During  the  repast,  the  band,  wha  ware  stationed  on  tbe  poop,  wertt 
desired  to  play,  and  the  ladies  were  re(|«ested  to  name  their  fisMivrite 
ura.  Florence  petitioned  ^  ^^  La  Gar9oa  Volage,"  which  drew  fbrdv 
as  sha  aatieipatad^  sundry  pretty  ^peedies  on  her  power  of  bmding  th» 
said  garden;  Mrs.  Fish  as^ad  through  her  nose  for  <<  Yankee  Do^Ue^"' 
and  in  place  of  it  was  obliged  to  accept  of  the  &r  more  nwsieal  *'  Sta^ 
spangM  Banner,"  another  Amecksmi  natkmal  air ;  Mrs.  Maokencie,  who 
Ittd  a  predileotaoB  for  the  Seoteh,  seeing  that  her  husband  oama  from  that 
hmd  oftakn^  gufe  her  vote  for  '<  Jafam  Anderson  lay  jo^'  but  GesakBn^ 
and  HeleD,  with  batter  taste,  begged  for  ''Rule  Bntannia**  and  '<Hearta 
of  Oak." 

"When  tibe-  party  retnraed  agiun  to  the  deck  they  were  surprised  at  the 
brilliant  scene  which  surramded  them,  and  which  seemed  to  bavta  been: 
called  up  by  maeic.  The  quarter-de^  was  converted  into  a  large  saloon, 
the  walls  of  whiw  were  farmed  by  flags,  beautifully  arranged,  iaterapersed 
with  festoons  of  red,  looped  up  with  rows  of  eoloured  lamps.  Variegated 
lamps  were  also  wreathed  with  intermingling  drapery  around  the  masts^ 
which  rose  like  piUais  of  light,  iUumiaating  the  cfay  scene  beneath; 
while  the  deck  was  cleared  for  action^  but  of  no  warlike  descriptioo. 

Geraldine  was  somewhat  aurpvised  to  see  the  attention  which  her 
quondam  admirer,  Mr.  Fanshawa,  paid  to  Flotenee  O'Brien;  that  gentk*- 
man  had  felt  mudi  piqued  at  haiviag  been  rejected  by  *^  a  girl  who  waa 
onlpr  a  West  Indum,"  and  had  eruelly  resdved  thenceforth  to  send  all 
white  West  Indians,  of  the  feminine  gender,  to  Coventry.  Bat  die 
smiles  of  one  pretty  girl  adre  very  consolatory  to  the  man  who  has  just 
been  distaneed  hj  urn  frowns  of  another,  and  tbe  mortifiad  Fanshawa  folt 
grateful  to  Flovence  for  her  evident  admiration  of  Unu  Moaeavar,  ha 
was  not  absolutely  without  a  glimmering  of  sense,  and  he  tharefoia  veiy 
justly  opined  that  no  woaum  likea  to  see  those  attentions  traaafenad  to 
another  of  which  she  has  lutherto  been  the  undivided  ol^eot 

Geraldine  did  look  with  some  curioeity  at  the  violent  ffirtationi  that  waa 
gcnng  on  between  Florence  and  Fanshawa  on  that  craning,  aad  it  esanoi 
be  denied  that  she  felt  rather  provoked  that  the  man  who  had  thoi^t  oC 
?ier,  should  be  so  easily  ooasoled.  But  notwithstaading  that  Fanshawa- 
did  not  do  his  duty  in  appearing  broken-hearted,  the  evaaiing  passed 
i^easantly  to  her,  anid  to  ererybody  eke^  eaoept  to  Xionel  Seynwur,  who 
had  recently  returned  from  an  assuraion  to  the  Spaoiah  maia^  aad  wW 
had  not  before  saan  Halsn  siaoe  bar  aiamage.  Bk  had  aa4  wishad  t» 
jomtha  party  an  baaid  the  .fimaeiftdi^  hot  had  haaapstaaadad  m 
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a^dntt  ik  owa  jpdgBMnfe  bj  hit<  &Mnd  ani  nUliQa  Mn.  Ttiiipl6»  w]ia- 
WM  Muiiras  ik§l  he  ahoyld  hMoms^  <gg»rtomod  to  mtet  Mss.  Thonw 
ley,  whoa,  in  im^  h%  ooold  not  alvays  arad  withaat  ab^fethar  gMriai^ 
np  society. 

So  selwi  ara  Aa  finlutfa  of  men,  that  i£  Helm  had  lookad  ehagrioad,, 
or  unhappy^  Seyiaoiir  weiud  have  &U  eomparativciy  glad ;.  ha  could  thaa 
baye  Mid  to  hunsel^  ^*  She  has  made  a  had  choice ;  we  ieeU  this,  aad  tha 
time  is  pebably  not  hr  distant  when  aha  will  regret  na.** 

But  Melan  waa  more  gay  than  eyer^  and  there  was  such  confiding^ 
thoiwfa  not  falsome  fondness  in  her  manners  and  looks  towards  Thornleyy 
that  Seymour  felt  the  painful  certainty  that  he  had  no  place  in  her  leeoL* 
lection.    Tale  and  dispirited  he  sought  Mrs»  Temple. 

**  I  wish  you  had  not  made  me  come  here,  ray  dear  Henrietta ;  it  is 
shocking  to  know  that,  in  spite  of  mys^^  I  lodk  with  jealous  and  loathing 
eyes  on  the  happiness-  ef— of  ethers  Why  shoidd  I  begsudge  them  their 
liappiaesa?  Reason,  tells  me  that  she  had  a  right  to  please  haraelf ;  but 
passion — ^passion  stings  me  into  madness  at  the  sight  of  their  mutual 
legaid!" 

**  If  you  haTe  come  the  leag^  of  reasoning  oa  the  subject  at  all, 
Lionel,  you  have  gained  a  yictoiy  oYor  yourself:  pursue  it,  uid  passion 
win  at  last  be  driven  from——'' 

**  No,  no,  Hemristtik— Beyer !  You  do  not  know,  you  have  never  £ilt 
the  whirlwind  that  lagea  in  my  breast*  How  should  you  knew  what 
love  is  ?  You  were  oumed  when  scaieely  more  thaa  a  child ;  and  since 
Mr.  Temple's  death  yea  have^  happily  for  yourself,  experienced  no  pta- 
dileetion  £ot  aqy  one  else." 

Mrs.  Temple  sighed^  and  £or  a  momaat  looked  confiised. 

^  Women  do  wab  make  their  fiaelings  public  as  men  do,  Lionel,  espe- 
ciaUy  if  these  fedmgs  are  not  recbrooated.  I  am  not  speaking  of  my- 
self, but,  a  woman  m&y  feel  intensely,  and  yet  she  nutst  look  calm.  Her 
heart  may  be  devoured  by  silent  asid  solitaiy  sorrow,  but  to  the  jeering 
world  she  most  he 

Ivtm  as  the  rock  of  the  ocean  that  stems 
A  thousand  wild  waves  on  the  shore. 

Pride  is  even  stronger  in  the  soul  of  a  woman  thaa  love  ;  and  well  that 
it  is  so,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  while  her  voiee  seemed  stn^;gUng 
with  some  powerful  emotion. 

^^  Henrietta  r  eadaimed  Seymour,  ia  a  manner  that  made  Mm. 
Temple  start  ''This  from  you? — yo«,  the  calm,  the  measured,  the 
imsentimenta],  the        ■" 

^  The  un&eling,  you  would  si^,  LioneL" 

^  No,  no,  not  un&eHng,  dear  Henrietta.  Zknow  that  ^ou  are  capable 
of  the  warmest,  the  most  zealous  Mendship ;  that  your  mmd  is  as  ardent 
as  jovt  judgment  ia  dear ;  only,  you  are  above  fi)Uies»  and  I  acknow- 
ledge that  my  infiutaation  for  her,  whose  name  I  eaaaot  bring  myself  to 
pronounce,  is  a  folly,  a  iMidnesa— •" 

*'  Whieb  can  eiuy  be  cared,  my  dear  eousin,.  by  directifi^  the  warm 
cutieal  of  your  imagiaatioa  into  soma  dhei  chaaaeL" 

lioB^  shook  his  head.  '' '  They  jeat  at  wounda  wlk>  never  felt  m 
acar,'  Henrietta.    On  eveiy  ather  wihy^  I  sdmit^  yoo  are  my  best 
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monitor ;  bat  on  thii  one  subject  sjmpatby  is  indispensable.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  bave  a  fellow-feeling  before  one  can  adrise.  I  grant  yoor  Tiews 
are  rational,  nevertbeless  they  are  unreal  Some  impulses  of  the  heart 
cannot  be  tutored  at  will." 

.  <<  You  deceive  yourself,  lioneL  There  is  no  impulse  of  the  heart 
which  cannot  be  brought  under  control ;  and  if  a  woman,  weak  perhaps 
on  every  other  point,  can — from  the  mere  dread  of  ridicule — gain  a 
mastery  over  her  feelings — a  woman,  who  has  no  resource  in  the  more 
lofty  avocations  of  life,  no  ambitious  hopes  to  turn  to  for  relief,  shall  one 
of  your  favoured  sex,  to  whom  lies  open  the  bright  career  of  fame, 
ignobly  waste 

The  noon  of  manhood  in  a  myrtle  shade  f 

Oh,  Lionel  I  would  that  I  could  rouse  you  to  better  things  !** 

Lionel  looked  for  a  moment  in  admiration  on  the  intellectual  counte- 
nance before  him,  that  was  glowing  with  generous  vrarmth,  but  he  an- 
swered bitterly : 

**  What  career  of  fame  is  open  to  me  ?  I  am  but  a  West  Indian ; 
the  glorious  dreams  of  distinction  are  not  for  me." 

*^  Shame  on  you,  Lionel !  Why  should  a  West  Indian  be  bound  in 
the  leaden  chains  of  mediocrity  ?  What  speU  is  on  our  country  that  its 
sons  should  not  dare  to  emerge  from  humble  obscurity  ?  A  West  In- 
dian !  Should  that  name  cast  a  blight  on  your  faculties  ?  No,  Lionel, 
no  I  It  should  inspire  you  with  deep  and  burning  thoughts.  Aspersed, 
buffeted,  trampled  od,  the  injured  West  Indians  have  borne  their  wrongs 
in  too  silent  submission ;  they  have  been  stricken,  as  it  were,  with  palsy 
of  mind ;  they  have  ruined  themselves  by  slighting  their  own  country, 
and  placing  their  pride  and  their  affections  on  that  haughty  land  which 
scorns  their  devoted  homage.  Oh,  Lionel  !*'  she  exclaimed,  while  the 
full  tear  rolled  from  her  eye,  "  I  would  give  my  life  to  see  you  distin- 
gubhed  in  the  cause  of  our  beloved  country." 

Lionel  listened  with  earnestness,  and  his  eye  kindled  vrith  a  portion  of 
the  fire  that  was  lightening  in  hers.  He  took  her  clasped  hands  in  his, 
and  pressing  them  mvoluntarily  to  his  heart,  he  said : 

'<  I  honour  your  high-souled  enthusiasm,  dear,  noble  Henrietta — ^but 
alas,  alas  !  your  wishes  are  those  of  a  visionary." 

Overcome  by  the  sad  melody  of  his  voice,  and  the  interest  of  the  sub- 
ject on  which  they  had  been  discoursing,  Mrs.  Temple  withdrew  one 
hand  from  her  cousin,  and  placing  it  over  her  eyes,  gave  way  to  the  sor- 
row of  thoueht  The  fast  falling  tears  streamed  through  her  slender 
fingers,  and  her  chest  heaved  with  uncontrolled  emotion.  Lionel  stood 
so  as  to  screen  her  as  much  as  possible  from  observation ;  and  after  re- 
garding her  for  a  minute  or  two  in  silence,  he  carried  the  hand  he  still 
held  to  his  lips. 

In  less  than  a  moment  it  was  snatched  from  him ;  Mrs.  Temple  sud- 
denly rose,  and  dashing  the  tear-drop  from  her  eye,  she  exclaimed 
quicKly,  while  her  look  was  averted,  and  half  reproachful, 

*<  This  gloom  does  not  suit  the  scene  around  us,  cousin ;  it  is  folly  to 
make  oneself  i;pmarkable.  Be  gay — be  gay — for  such  is  the  order  of 
the  hour."  And  walking  hastily  to  the  other  side  of  the  deck,  she 
joined  a  laughing  group  who  had  just  finished  a  quadrille. 
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lionel  looked  ftfter  her  in  amazement,  at  her  f  udden  change  of  manner 
and  instantaneous  recoTery  of  entire  self-possession. 

^^  How  strange ! — ^how  very  strange !"  he  said  to  himself.  At  that 
moment  a  thousand  almost  forgotten,  and  formerly  unheeded  trifles 
rushed  to  his  recollection :  words  of  interest,  anxious  looks,  to  which  he 
had  nerer  thought  of  affixing  a  peculiar  meaning.  "  Could  it  he — can  it 
be,"  he  asked  himself,  '^  that  Henrietta  feels  for  me  more  than  the  mere 
affection  of  relationship  ?  or  does  she  look  upon  me  only  as  a  brother  ? 
Jfahe  has  felt  a  warmer  sentiment  for  me— how  blind,  how  ungrateful  I 
liBve  been  !  Would  that  my  affections  had  been  6xed  on  her — she  might 
not  have  scorned  me  like  Helen.  But  fate  and  love  are  wayward,  and 
Helen,  I  can  never,  never  forget  youT* 

As  Seymour  thus  secretly  vowed  eternal  constancy  to  the  remembrance 
of  Helen,  he  felt  his  arm  g^rasped  by  no  fairy  haud.  He  turned,  and  be- 
held himself  in  the  clutches  of  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  who  accosted  him,  in  her 
usual  loud  tones,  with — 

''Upon  my  word,  this  is  too  bad,  Mr.  Seymour;  why,  the  sight  of  you 
is  enough  to  g^ve  the  whole  party  the  blue  devils.  Here  you  are  stand- 
ing like  the  Imight  of  the  sorrowful  countenance  in  the  midst  of  a  blaze 
of  youth  and  beauty.  Why  don't  you  dance  ?  You  should  not  have 
come  here,  my  friend,  if  you  were  determined  on  being  rueful." 

*'  I  should  not,  indeed,  Mrs.  Mackenzie.  I  have  no  right  to  intrude 
my — my  gloomy  countenauce  among  the  thoughtless  and  the  gay.  Yet^ 
if  I  grieve,  it  is  less  for  myself  than  for  others.  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  to  the 
thinking  mind,  the  aspect  of  the  times  admits  not  of  light-hearted  merri- 
ment" 

*^  Pooh  I  Nonsense !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  with  as  g^y  a  laugh 
as  if  she  had  not  a  care  past>  present,  or  future  in  the  world.  ''  What's 
the  use  of  groaning  about  the  times?  Making  ourselves  miserable 
won't  mend  matters :  it  will  only  make  bad,  worse.  '  Laugh  while  you 
can'  is  my  motto,  and  the  best  one  to  carry  you  merrily  throufi^h  the 
world.  Come,  I  toill  have  you  to  smile  like  everybody  ebe ;  and — ha ! 
ha !  ha ! — there  stands  one  you  can't  fail  to  laugh  at.  Look  at  poor  Fish 
— ^he  has  actually  been  swallowing  glass  after  glass  of  sea-water  to  pre- 
vent him  from  b«ing  sea-sick !    Did  you  ever  know  such  a  fool  ?" 

Seymour  laughed,  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  having  won  that  tribute  to  her 
jocular  powers,  abandoned  him  to  inflict  her  vivacity  on  some  one  else. 

But  though  released  from  Mrs.  Mackenzie's  tongue,  poor  Lionel  was 
not  permitted  to  retreat  to  the  solitude  of  his  own  thoughts,  for  Mr. 
Russel,  rejoicing  to  6nd  so  intelligent  a  young  man  disengaged,  laid  hold 
of  him  for  a  grave  iete-cUteCe. 

"  You  have  not  yet  visited  North  America,  Mr.  Seymour,  I  ^believe ; 
let  me  advise  you  to  go  thither.  We  of  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  should 
not  omit  to  become  acquainted  with  the  glory  of  the  New  World.  De- 
spbe  it  they  cannot,  but  I  know  it  is  the  fashion  for  Europeans  to  laugh 
at  America.  It  is  a  foolish  fashion,  sir,  and  John  Bull,  particularly, 
might  rest  satisfied  with  his  own  merits  without  depreciating  the  popula- 
tion of  those  vast  territories  which  were  lost  to  him  by  his  own  oppression 
or  imprudence.  British  visitors  to  America  are  generally  of  two  classes: 
either  they  are  discontented  radicals,  who,  boiling  with  unnatural  anger 
against  their  own  country,  clamour  about  the  freedom  and  equality  of 
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die  AmericftB  vepoblie,  and  fly  to  the  United  States  in  the  abtoid  hope 
of  there  at  onoe  gainiog  that  degree  of  coDsideration  which  tfaej  haW 
Beyer  been  able  to  aeqaire,  because  they  nefer  deterred  k,  at  honie ;  or 
Aey  are  pevsons  who  go  encased  in  prejudiees,  and  detemined  to  toni 
ererything  into  ridicule.  The  latter,  so  determined,  cannot  £bu1  of  soo- 
eeeding  in  their  oUect ;  for  what  nation,  what  class  in  society — oay,  what 
indiTidnal  has  not  his  or  their  weak  side  ?  The  former  find  the  fUsity  of 
their  irrational  theories  and  dieir  wild  dreams.  They  find  diat  fi«eaom 
and  equality  in  the  United  States  do  not  mean  the  lerelling  of  aU  dia- 
tinetions  in  eociety;  they  find  that  die  rogue  in  Britain  is  still  a  rogve 
in  America ;  that  the  low4)red  English  boor  cannot  beeoaie  an  Amerieaa 
gentleman;  that  the  fraudulent  bankrupt  will  not  be  receired  as  a  nuoi 
of  good  reputation  ;  that  the  labourer,  artisan,  and  tradesoMUi  cannot  be 
on  a  footing  with  men  in  the  higher  wiJks  <^  life— in  short,  tliat  there 
are  grades  and  degrees  as  prominently  marked  in  the  social  system  of 
America  as  in  that  of  any  country  in  the  world.  The  levdUr  then  finds 
all  his  anticipations  disappointed,  and  because  he  cannot  pass  the  boundary 
fine  himself  that  marks  the  confines  of  the  higher  circles  in  America,  We 
tunis  with  splenetic  indignation  against  the  abuse  of  his  own  rights  when 
he  finds,  in  trayelling,  his  poetili<ms  sitting  at  the  same  puUic  table  widi 
himself." 

*^  Would  you  be  satisfied  to  five  in  America  P"  asked  Lionel,  with  some 
curiosity. 

<<  I  could  be  perfoctly  satisfied,"  said  Mr.  Rnssel,  ^*  emeetally  if  I 
might  choose  Washington  as  my  place  of  residence,  Mrs.  kussd  and  I 
were  delighted  with  the  tone  of  society  in  Washington ;  and,  in  fiu$t^  I 
had  nearty  determined  to  make  a  purchase  on  the  banks  of  the  stately 
Potomac,  and  to  set  up  our  rest  there.  But  there  is  something  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  green  little  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  that  dinge 
about  the  heart, — something  that  recals  the  wanderer  from  distant  scenes^ 
and  whispers  hnn  to  leave  the  pleasures,  the  security  of  foreign  lands,  for 
bis  own  unenyied  but  sunny  dime." 

*'Why  do  not  all  West  Indians  feel  that  something?"  exclaimed 
Lionel.  *'  Why  do  so  many  of  them  deride  and  deny  the  islands  of  thm 
birth?" 

'<  I  will  tell  you,**  said  Mr.  Russel.   ^'  They  are  actuated  by  cowardice : 

e  tide  is  setting  strongly  against  us  West  Lidians,  and  there  are 
among  us  some  who  would  rather  swim  with  ti^  stream,  than  firmly  dare 
to  breast  the  rude  waves." 

<<  Traitors !"  muttered  lionel  between  his  teeth. 

«  There  are  traitors  in  all  countries,  my  young  friend,  and  those  of 
ours  have  at  least  strong  temptations." 

<<  The  stronger  the  temptations  the  more  noble  to  overcome  and  seom 
them." 

**  Ah,  Mr.  Seymour,  tiiere  is  little  nobieness  in  the  bums  of  minds :  the 
multitude,  in  ever^  countiy,  care  but  for  thdr  own  individual  intereata. 
Patriotism  if  a  hig^-soanding  woid,  it  may  be  in  the  months  of  many, 
but  it  has  no  echo  in  the  hearts  of  tiie  selfira  and  nanow-minded.  Were 
all  West  In£ans  animated  by  the  spirit  that  dwdls  in  the  breast  of  yon 
lady,  our  sun  might  not  be  so  near  setting." 

Mr.  Russel  pointed  to  Mrs.  Temj^  as  he  wpokBf  and  Lioiiel  tit  ids 
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ohe^  glow  wiytb  pride  at  ihis  pnuM  of  his  counn  and  frieod^  while  he 
aiiew«zed»  ^'  She  is  indeed  awoman  of  yeiy  Bnperior  mind." 

At  thii  momeBt  Helea  pasBed,  leaning  on  Tbornley's  ann,  and  Lionel 
lergoi  Hennetta»  to  Hallow  with  aching  ejes  her  who  thought  not  of 
him. 

The  eTOuoig  was  now  £ur  advanced,  and  papas  and  mammas,  who,  of 
ooune^  had  not  been  dancing,  began  to  evince  symptoms  of  approaching 
retreat.  Sandry  old  ladies  yawned  behind  their  fans^  and  sundry  old 
gimtleBieB,  who  had  been  all  saavity  an  hour  before,  now  looked  cross 
and  fidgety.  Pifias  and  mammas  become  quite  inexorable  when  thcnjr 
are  very  tired,  and  preparations  for  goii^  ashore  were  forthwith  made  m 
good  earnest. 

Ere  long  the  boats  were  filled,  and  as  the  first  dash  of  the  oar  threw 
up  the  silver  spray,  the  band  of  the  InvincMe^  by  command  of  the  gal- 
luit  first  lieutenant^  struck  up, 

There's  nae  hide  aboat  tbe  house. 

There's  nae  luck  ava ; 
There's  nae  luck  about  the  house 

Now  your  smile's  awa ! 

whilst  the  bioe-Uglits  and  sky-rockets  sent  off  from  the  seemingly  receding 
ship,  illuminated  the  whole  harbour,  and,  reflected  in  the  clear  waters 
around,  gave  to  the  cdm  soriace  of  the  sea  the  appearance  of  a  broad 
sheet  oiP  waving  flame. 

XI. 

Fob  a  loi^  time  after  their  return  to  St  ^  Geraldine  and  Le 
Yaseeur's  aoqnaintanoe  was  restricted  to  a  mere  bow  and  smile  when  they 
met  by  ehanee;  and  they  nfet  most  frequently  at  the  church  door,  for  IJe 
Vaesear  had  taken  to  attending  church  with  considerable  regularity, 
and  had  secured  a  place  from  which  he  could  see  at  least  Geraldine's  pro- 
file. His  ooming  to  the  church  where  she  had  a  pew  was  a  great  thorn  in 
Hrs.  Montreeor's  side ;  yet  she  could  not  eject  him  horn,  the  sacred  edi- 
fice, as  she  would  willingly  have  done.  But  a  still  greats  trial  to  her 
patienoe  was  hanging  ov^  her.  The  attomey-ganerad  of  the  island  had 
just  returned  from  England,  bringing  with  him  a  gay  young  wife,  who 
did  not  care  for  the  opinions,  or  prejudioes,  as  she  called  them,  of  the 
ladies  of  her  aeqoaintanoe  in  the  island.  In  vain  Mrs.  Montresor 
hinted  and  admonished,  in  vain  Mm  Mackenzie  bullied,  and  Mrs.  Temple 
aneered,  the  new  comer  only  laughed,  and  said  she  liked  pleasant  sinners 
better  than  stupid  ssints.  The  attorney-general  was  a  near  relation  of 
Mr.  Montreeor,  therefore  Mrs.  Montresor  could  not  avoid  visiting  his 
wife,  or  allowing  her  daughter  to  do  so  ;  and  at  this  lady's  house  Geral- 
dine occasiooally  met  Mr.  Le  Vaaseur. 

Thus  their  ao^^aaiAtance  did  not  die  out,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  imploded  iMwh;  for,  in  spite  of  Le  Vasseur's  empresiement  and 
attentaoD,  Genddine  always  maintained  a  quiet  reserve  towards  him, 
scarcely  thawing  at  all,  even  when  her  mother's  lynx  eyes  were  not  upon 
her. 

But  she  remained  nnmanied,  and  Le  Vasseur  still  hoped,  while  Mrs. 
Xoatresor  beeaaae  peeYiah  aad  fretful  towards  her  dai:^hter,  when  she 
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perceived  that  Mr.  Fanshawe  was  transferring  his  deroirs  to  Florenoe 
O'Brien,  and  that  though  Geraldine  was  still  the  belle  qfihe  island^  flh« 
only  received  unprofitable  adtniration.  Mrs.  Montresor  was  farther  an- 
noyed that  Geraldine's  good  looks  were  beginning  to  Mi  off.  She  wai 
becoming  pale,  thin,  and  languid,  and  seemed  quite  out  of  spirits.  The 
poor  girl  suffered  from  frequent  attacks  of  "  the  fever  of  the  conntnT,**  as 
It  is  called,  which,  though  by  no  means  speedily  fatal,  like  the  deadly 
yellow  fever,  is  yet  apt  to  undermine  the  constitution  if  allowed  to  run  oa 
too  long  unchecked.  The  only  effectual  cure  for  thb  trying  intermittent 
fsver  is  change  of  climate  ;  a  voyage  among  the  islands  will  also  some- 
times restore  the  invalid  to  health.  To  this  lingering  local  fever  may  well 
be  applied  the  negro  saying : 

Sickness  come  on  horseback— he  walk  away  on  foot. 

Mr.  Le  Vasseur  was  sitting  one  morning  in  his  study,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  his  private  office,  surrounded  by  law  papers  and  dusty  books. 
He  was  leanmg  his  head  on  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  was 
dreamily  sketching  Geraldine's  profile  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper  that  lay 
before  him,  and  which,  at  its  upper  end,  contained  the  preamble  to  some 
law  enactment,  when  Miss  Araminta  Homer  burst  into  the  room,  and 
cried,  in  the  sharp,  ringing  voice  that  was  natural  to  her,  for  the  dulcet 
tones  in  which  she  generally  spoke  were  only  assumed, 

*^  I  have  got  a  piece  of  news  for  you,  if  you  have  not  heard  it  already. 
Geraldine  Montresor  is  going  to  England,  so  you  must  say  good-by  to 
your  pet  And,  what's  more,  she  is  going  home  to  be  married.  There, 
what  do  you  say  to  that?" 

'<  Miss  Montresor  is  not  ^  Geraldine '  to  vou  or  to  me.  I  don't  believe 
that  she  is  going  to  England — at  least,  she  certainly  does  not  go  to  be 
married.  Miss  Montresor  is  not  a  young  lady  who  would  go  to  any  one ; 
she  would  expect  any  one  whom  she  h^  honoured  by  her  acceptance  to 
come  to  her." 

*^  You're  a  fool,  Le  Yasseur,  that's  all.  And  I  tell  you  she  u  going ; 
she  is  going  with  the  Russels  and  the  Thomleys.  A  good  voyage  to  them 
all.  I  suppose  you'll  be  in  a  fit  of  the  blues  now,  for  goodness  knows  how 
long  ?"  And,  with  a  shout  of  derisive  laughter,  the  unwelcome  intruder 
took  her  departure. 

Le  Vasseur  felt  as  if  he  could  have  felled  her  to  the  ground ;  it  was  to 
her  he  owed  all  his  present  unhappiness — the  disappointment  of  his  dearest 
wbhes.  But  for  his  unfortunate  liaison  with  her,  Greraldine  mighi 
have  But  if  she  really  were  engaged  in  England !  She  had  told  him 
that  she  could  never  marry  him  ;  she  had  refused  others.  What  if  there 
were  truth  in  this  story  ?  No,  no,  it  could  not  be ;  it  was  only  a  fabrica- 
tion got  up  to  annoy  him. 

Le  Yasseur's  mind  was  in  a  sort  of  chaos  for  some  time.  At  length  he 
determined  on  writing  to  Geraldine  and  ascertaining  the  truth  from  her- 
self. The  letter  was  very  eloquent  and  touching.  But  how  to  send  it  ? 
for  there  was  no  penny  post  in  the  bland.  It  must  go  by  a  servant,  and 
he  would  confide  it  to  nis  faithful  Cato.  The  said  Cato  was  Mr.  Le 
Yasseur's  own  especial  attendant,  and  was  looked  upon  by  him  as  an 
excellent  and  trustworthy  negro.  He  was  instructed  by  his  master  to  go 
to  Prospect  Hill,  to  make  a  point  of  seeing  Daphne,  Miss  Montresor's 
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own  maid)  and  to  get  ber  to  oonrej  the  letter  privatelj  to  her  young 
mistress ;  for  well  1^  knew  that  if  it  fell  into  Mrs.  Montresor^s  hands,  her 
daughter  would  nerer  behold  it.  Le  Yasseur  gave  Cato  two  dollars  for 
himself,  and  two  for  Daphne,  promising  a  larger  reward  if  the  letter 
reached  its  destination  safely. 

Cato,  who  seemed  fully  to  understand  his  instructions,  immediately 
girded  himself  for  the  journey;  but  just  as  he  was  slipping  away,  he  en- 
coimtered  Miss  Bam*8  Horn.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  sue  also  held  a  col- 
loquy with  him,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  deliTered  orer  to  her  the 
letter  for  Miss  Montresor,  and  received  four  dollars  as  the  reward  of  his 
treachery.  He  proceeded,  however,  to  Prospect  HiU,  for  Miss  Homer 
did  not  wish  it  to  be  suspected  that  she  had  intercepted  the  letter.  In 
due  time  he  returned  to  his  anxious  master. 

^*  WeU,  hare  you  brought  me  an  answer  ?"  asked  Le  Vasseur,  almost 
trembling  with  impatience. 

'<No,  massa,  it  sail  come  boom  by — missy  no  have  time  to  write 
den." 

**  But  yon  are  sure  she  received  it  ?     Did  you  see  Daphne  ?" 

*'  Yes,  massa,  me  see  Daphne— all  right ;  me  see  Miss  Gielding  too — 
Ae  was  walking  in  de  gallery  wid  Misses  Temple." 

*^  Daphne  would  not  give  ner  the  letter  before  Mrs.  Temple,  I  hope?" 

"  No,  no,  my  good  massa,  Daphne  know  better  dan  dat." 

Cato  received  two  more  dollars,  and  went  away  chuckling  at  his  good 
lock,  without  feeling  one  iota  of  remorse  for  having  deceived  his  master. 

Le  Vasseur  waited  and  hoped  in  vain — no  letter  reached  him  from 
Miss  Montresor ;  and  he  too  soon  found  that  she  was  really  going  to 
JBurope  with  the  Russels  and  the  Thomleys,  for  Helen  had  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  £orcing  Thomley  to  leave  the  West  Indies. 

At  length  the  day  arrired  for  the  embarkation  of  the  Thomleys, 
Jlnssels,  and  Geraldine.  They  were  g^ing  first  to  New  York,  and  from 
thence  to  the  south  of  France,  as  Mr.  Russel  thought  that,  in  Geraldiue's 
delicate  state  of  health,  a  winter  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
would  be  better  for  her  than  encountering  at  once  the  severity  and 
variableness  of  that  period  in  England.  Mr.  Thomley  was  delighted  at 
the  idea  of  spending  some  time  in  the  south  of  France,  alleging  that  he 
had  always  had  a  great  desire  to  visit  that  part  of  the  Continent.  Helen, 
on  the  contrary,  was  vexed  and  disappointed  at  not  going  direct  to  Eng- 
land; but  as  she  had  agreed  to  join  the  Russels'  party,  she  could  not  well 
refuse  to  accede  to  their  wishes,  especially  when  backed  by  those  of  her 
husband. 

Mrs.  Montresor  and  her  daughter  were  proceeding  down  the  wharf  to 
the  boat^  af^r  having  shaken  hands  with  various  friends,  and  several 
coloured  people  and  negroes  who  had  come  to  see  the  party  off,  when 
Ihey  came  suddenly  upon  Mr.  Le  Vasseur,  who  was  waiting  half  way 
down  the  wooden  erection.  He  bowed,  and  with  a  sort  of  desperate 
determination  stopped  Geraldine.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  he 
took  it  eagerly;  at  that  moment  a  woman,  who  was  carrying  some  baskets 
oi  fruit  and  other  little  matters  to  the  boat  for  Mrs.  Montresor,  spoke  to 
her,  and  while  that  lady  turned  to  give  sundry  directions,  Le  Vasseur 
seized  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  to  Geraldine* 

^  You  are  gmng  away,  Miss  Montresor,  and  I  shall  never  see  you 
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sore;  but,  oh^  wby  would  jcm  not  be  mereifbl  eooagk  lo  aiupvrer  ny 
letter?  I  kiKml  had  do  rigbt  to  intnide  on  roa ;  but  itiil — still — ^Idid 
not  think  yon  would  have  treated  me  witb  sneli  seom.** 

"  Jtreat  you  with  scorn,  Mr.  Le  Vasteur?  Inevw  reeeiTed  any  lettsr 
from  you — never — or  I  certainly  would  have  answered  it.  When  did  joo 
write?" 


^  About  ten  days  ago,  and  I  sent  my  letter  by  a  trustwoiiby  i 
to  be  delivered  to  yourself." 

"  It  never  reached  me — I  assure  you.** 

*'  Some  one  must  have  intercepted  it  Piardon  now  ibe  abruptnesa  of 
the  inquiry,  but  tell  me,  dear  Miss  Montresor,  is  it  true  that  you  aro 
going  away  never  to  return — that  you  are  going  home  to  be  married  ¥* 
The  last  words  came  forth  in  a  sort  of  gasp, 

<^  /,  Mr.  Lie  Vasseur !  What  could  tempt  yon  to  think  «>— who  could 
have  invented  such  a  story  ?" 

"  It  was  told  to  me.     I  heard  it  with ^ 

Geraldine  interrupted  him. 

'*  I  am  going  to  Europe,  as  a  change  of  climate  is  thought  neeessary 
for  my  health ;  and  if  I  live,  I  hope  to  return  at  no  distant  pOTiod.** 

"  To  return  as  Miss  Montresor  T*  asked  Le  Vasseur,  anxiously. 

**  Certainly  ;  what  else  should  I  be  ?" 

"  Thank  God !"  exclaimed  Le  Vasseur.  "  Then  I  may  still  cling  to  a 
shadow  of  hope.  Dearest  Geraldine!  do  not  forbid  that  hope;  the  piun 
of  parting  with  you  would  be  death  wi^out  it.'* 

Geraldine  shook  her  head  sadly. 

**  Alas  !  I  may  not — must  not  hold  out  any ** 

**  You  may — you  must — ^you  will !"  said  Le  Vasseur,  hurriedly,  while 
hb  features  were  working  with  strong  emotion. 

•*  Geraldine !"  cried  Mrs.  Montresor,  turning  sharply  round,  **  you 
must  really  shorten  your  leave-takings.  Mr.  Le  Vasseur  w31  excuse  yoo. 
Do  you  not  see  that  Mrs.  Thomley  is  already  in  the  boat,  and  is  waiting 
there  with  impatience.     Come,  my  dear." 

''  Presently,'*  said  Geraldine,  without  moving  an  inch. 

"  Say  but  one  word  to  save  me  fipom  despair  V*  urged  Le  Vaneur,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  I  can  only  say  farewell,  and  may  God  bless  you  !**  replied  Geraldine, 
as  the  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks. 

He  wrung  the  hand  which  he  still  detained,  but  Mrs.  Montresor  seeing 
Hr.  Ludlow  approach  at  that  moment,  caught  hold  of  Geraldine's  araiy 
and  putting  it  into  Mr.  Ludlow's,  begged  him  to  escort  her  daughter  to 
the  boat,  and  see  her  placed  safely  in  it ;  then,  with  a  very  slight  and 
yery  stiff  inclination  of  her  head  to  Le  Vasseur,  who  remained  standing 
Kke  a  statue,  she  followed  her  daughter  to  the  end  of  the  pier. 

Helen  was  seated  in  the  boat  with  her  little  boy  and  his  attendant; 
Geraldine  was  placed  next  to  her,  and  there  certainly  was  a  strong  con- 
trast between  tne  faces  of  the  friends.  Helen's  cheeks  were  glowing  with 
animation,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  joy,  although  she  was  leaving  her 
father  and  so  many  friends,  while  Geraldine  looked  pale  and  out  of  spirits^ 
and  her  tearful  eyes  and  quivering  lips  showed  that  she,  at  leasts  was  not 
insensible  to  the  pain  of  parting  scenes.  But  if  the  contrast  was  remark* 
able  between  the  expression  of  the  countenances  of  the  two  friendsy  how 
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much  g^reafter  was  it  not  between  Helen's  countenance  and  that  of  her 
husband  !  Mr.  Thomley  came  walkioc^  slowly  down  the  wooden  pier, 
looking  the  picture  of  wretchedness :  if  he  had  been  tearing  himself  ttom 
all  be  loved  on  earth  he  could  not  hare  seemed  more  wobegone.  He 
stopped  to  speak  to  Le  Vasseur. 

^*  How  I  envy  you  remaining  in  this  beautiful  island,"  he  said.  <*  You 
cannot  think  with  wbat  regret  I  leave  it." 

*^  Would  that  I  were  going  instead  of  you !"  ejaculated  Le  Vasseur; 
^*  I  would  give  worlds  to  be  a  passenger  in  yonder  ship.    How  hard  are 
the  decrees  of  fate  I** 
'  <<  Hard!     Crael— often T  eiekumed  Thomley^  bitterlT. 

Le  Vasseur  walked  down  with  Thoraley  to  the  foot  of  the  little  pier, 
that  be  might  have  one  more  near  glance  at  Geraldine.  His  whole  soul 
-was  in  that  glance,  and  Geraldine's  white  cheeks  became  crimson  for  a 
moment. 

<<  Come,  Edward,  they  are  getting  up  the  sails,  you  see.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Russel  have  been  on  board  for  some  time ;  there's  room  for  you 
near  papa." 

Thoroley  stumbled,  and  would  bave  fallen  into  the  sea  as  he  was  about 
to  step  into  the  boat,  bad  Le  Vasseur  not*  promptly  ea«gkt  hold  of  him, 
and  saved  him.  They  shook  hands  as  warmly  as  if  they  had  been  the 
dearest  of  friends,  while  Thomley  said,  almost  with  a  groan, 

''  Farewell,  Mr.  Le  Vasseur;  I  trust  that  we  may  soon  neet  again  !'' 

When  and  where  were  these  two  to  meet  again  t 

Great  were  Mr.  Le  Vassenr^s  sorrow  and  disappointment  at  Greraldine's 
leaving  the  island.  He  had  nourished  hopes — vague  as  they  were — that 
aome  lucky  chance  would  befriend  him;  that  he  would  escape  from  the 
domestic  tyrant  of  whom  he  was  now  heartily  tired  and  ashamed ;  that 
he  would  procure  an  official  situation  in  some  other  island,  where  his 
antecedents  were  i)pt  so  well  known ;  that  perhaps  (ireraldioe  would  then 
Ibten  favourably  to  his  suit,  and  he  would  eommence  a  new  phase  of  life 
in  a  happy  home,  with  a  beautiful,  amiable,  and  accomplished  wife. 

As  he  gaaed  on  the  spreading  sails  of  the  shi|>  which  was  to  carry  to 
distant  scenes  her  whom  he  had  hoped  would,  m  future,  have  been  his 
guardian  ang^l,  his  heart  sank  within  him.  When  she  waved  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  father,  mother,  and  friends,  he  waved  his  to  her,  though 
he  almost  feared  that  the  mute  farewell  had  not  been  meant  for  him;  and 
he  strained  his  eyes  to  look  at  her  as  long  as  he  couU  perceive  her 
diminishing  figure  on  the  deck.  When,  at  length,  the  persons  on  board 
the  receding  ship  could  no  longer  be  distinguished,  the  hot  tears  sprang 
to  his  eyes,  falling  in  large  drops  over  his  flushed  cheeki»  and  he  felt  as 
if  all  had  become  dark  around  him. 

'^  Oh,  Geraldine !"  he  exclaimed,  in  the  ang^iefa  of  the  moment. 
*'  Pure,  bright,  beloved  being  \  dearer  to  me  than  all  that  this  world 
holds,  are  you  lost  to  me  for  ever?  Will  she  ever  think  of  me  in  my 
desolation .''  Alas,  no !  And  if  she  ever  should  do  so,  it  could  only  be 
with  pity  or  with  disdain.  Would  that  I  were  dead»  and  out  of  all  this 
compUcated  misery  l" 
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▲  fra^ombnt. 

Bt  W.  Chablbs  Keht. 

YoLiTFTnoTTS  houTS  yield  Tisions  of  delight 

That  throb  with  glory,  as  from  parple  night 

The  eolden  planets  glunmer  down  the  hush 

O'er  oreathless  trees,  where,  save  tlie  warbled  crash 

Of  the  do?e's  loTe-lay  wooing  its  warm  mate. 

Dumb  stillness  reigns  alone  disconsolate. 

80  silent  rapture  and  serene  repose, 

'Mid  radiant  pomp  that  ffladdens  while  it  glows. 

Lap  in  Elysian  rereries  the  sonl 

That  broods  in  rerel  o'er  the  creaming  bowL 

Yet  all  such  evanescent  joys  evade 

The  grasp  of  Hope :  like  garden  blooms  that  fade 

When  cropp'd  to  decorate  some  rinfflet's  coil. 

Not  growing  greenly  from  the  freslrning  soil; 

In  glands  Dound,  to  blossom  and  decay. 

Their  £rail  tints  withering  in  wealth's  array. 

Thus  dream-encircled  on  hb  couch  of  pride 
Shaldaszar  sate — a  yirgin  by  his  side — 
While  song  and  laughter  shook  the  lordly  hall 
Where  mirth  foam'd  up  as  when  some  waterfall 
Descends  all  flashing  from  its  sedg^  brink 
To  drench  with  spray  the  verdure  rrom  the  chink 
Of  marl  purpurea!  budding  to  the  light. 
Where  fa^am  and  dew  in  rainbow  dyes  unite. 
Above  the  festal  throne  refulgent  gleamed — ^ 
What  time  between  columnar  marble  streamed 
From  summer's  crescent  moon  the  yellow  shine 
That  kissed  with  shimmer'd  rays  the  dimpling  wine. 
Such  rainbow  fancies  soothing  strange  alarms. 
And  grief  assuaging  with  redundant  charms. 
Sweet  images  of  memory  were  there, 
Dear  phantasies  most  ddicate  and  fair. 
Imparting  solace  in  ideal  guise 
To  nim,  tiie  Prince  of  Orient  luxuries. 

Incongruous  beauties,  blent  by  warmth  of  mind. 
Harmonious  graces  in  his  form  combined — 
A  soul  all  prowess,  with  a  heart  all  ruth ; 
The  beard  of  manhood,  with  the  bloom  of  youth ; 
Ambrosial  clusters  down  hb  shoulders  rolled, 
In  brownest  shadows,  streaked  with  gloss  of  gold ; 
Celestial  features,  where  contending  played 
The  earthly  passions  every  glance  betrayed ; 
And  sensuous  lips  with  honeyed  smiL^  replete. 
Yet  strung  with  nerves  defiant  of  defeat ; 
And  dreamful  eyes,  where  an^Ls  might  revere 
Love's  melting  gloom  and  Wbdom's  light  austere. 

Around,  on  roaring  wings,  the  banquet  flew. 
While  still  from  musing  depths  Shaldazzar  drew 
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Divine  emotions.    O'er  his  brow  no  gem 

flamed  out  from  ^il-encrnsted  diadem ; 

Bat,  woT'n  all  fragrant  in  a  chaplet  rare, 

Lnrked  milk-white  Tiolets  in  his  tawny  hair. 

Where  beamed  through  tender  leaves  the  flash  that  flows 

From  vermeil  bosses  of  the  new-blown  rose : 

Beneath  whose  shade  he  dreamed  a  golden  dream. 

Where  Fancy  raled  with  wond'rous  wand  snpreme ; 

Where  straved  his  wistfol  gaze  through  trenibling  tears 

Along  the  flowery  wastes  of  vanished  years ; 

Where  dawned  tne  Future  like  a  jocund  mom, 

Suffused  with  hinted  splendours  ^ et  unborn : 

A  dream  of  regions  where  the  Spirit  trod 

The  sinless  garden  of  the  realms  of  God. 

So  rapt  each  sense — ^to  voiceful  thoughts  alone 

His  sentience  hearken'd  from  its  secret  throne ; 

Nor  saw,  nor  felt,  with  drowsing  calm  o'erjoyed. 

The Jewell'd  cup  his  fingers  idljr  toyed : 

While  o'er  his  bmbs  the  re^  tissue  seen 

Of  darkest  ruby  shot  with  silver  sheen, 

Enswathed  his  breast  like  fluctuating  flame. 

That  blushed  or  sparkled  as  his  breathing  came. 

"Arise,  thou  Fast !"  within  his  heart  he  cried : 

"  We  come,"  remembered  Hours  responsive  sighed : 

And,  lo !  as  forth  the  stellar  pageant  floats. 

As  down  the  sunbeam  swarm  the  gilded  motes, 

BelovM  phantoms,  calm,  he  viewed  repass 

Ccr  Memory's  disc— weird  Fancy's  magic  glass. 

Agam  his  childhood  laughed  in  roseate  prime 

'Mid  humbler  scenes  and  'neath  a  colder  clime; 

Again  his  stripling  form  betrayed  in  throes 

The  haggard  signs  of  adolescent  woes, 

When^  worn  by  vigils  in  his  northern  home, 

To  heights  sumime  his  young  ambition  domb ; 

Agam,  agam,  while  o'er  that  silent  toil 

In  lamp  replenbhed  burnt  the  flickering  oil. 

He  watched  the  grey  dawn  under  glimmering  eaves 

Steal  through  the  lattice-maze  the  jasmine  weaves. 

Imbue  with  saffron  tinge  the  pendent  rain 

That  dripped  from  wheaten  thatch  like  liq^uid  grain. 

And  streak  with  ruddy  dyes  whose  depth  incr^»ed 

The  tremulous  glories  of  the  dappled  east.  ^ 

Triumphant  vears  fled  onwards,  and  the  strife 

Of  manhood  bickered  round  the  dreamer's  life. 

Obscure  but  dauntless  ev'n  when  next  beheld 

In  student  garb,  o'er  scattered  lands  impelled; 

Adventurous  stUl  in  stubborn  quest  of  lame — 

A  wandering  Saxon  with  a  Fersian  name. 

Shaldazzar  marvelled  as,  with  visage  stem 

Yet  sad,  he  viewed  his  former  self  return, 

And  tracked  his  steps  where'er  their  print  might  rove, 

lllrough  oral  porch,  and  academic  grove : 

Through  Arctic  snows  where  frozen  winds  were  dumb; 

Through  orchards  laden  with  the  Servian  plum ; 

'Mid  bowers  of  Cyprus  starred  with  citron  blooms, 

BJiodes'  squalid  hearths,  and  Gormth's  stately  tombs; 

O'er  trailing;  tangles  of  Italia's  vine ; 

O'er  billowing  crests  of  blue  iBgean  brine ; 
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And  toiling  on«  ulTaiiqiuslied  and  alone, 

Wliile  hope's  last  halo  nmnd  tk*  aspirant  akow. 

He  sought  the  mystic  lore  hj  sinuous  ways. 

By  rills  soft  pnrlmjg  where  the  noontide  hlaie 

With  dnhions  twilight  filled  the  forest  shades ; 

In  populous  cities,  and  sequestered  glades ; 

Till,  grappling  knowledge  girt  with  pangs  diyine^ 

A  conquering  Prince  he  paused  in  Palestine. 

"  O  jojr !"  the  Watdier  sighed,  with  reverie's  sweet 

Unsjllahled  emotion,  "joy  complete ! 

When  precious  fruits  beyond  all  thought's  compare, 

Though  guarded  hj  grim  dragons  of  despair. 

These  lumds  emaciate  *reft  from  holier  trees 

Than  showered  with  greening-g<^  the  Hesperides— 

While,  bom  'mid  purging  flames,  from  bubbled  drosSy 

Dread  rose  the  ^amour  of  the  Rosy  Cross  1 

Immortal  health,  rerivipg  on  the  yerge 

Of  death,  shone  glorified.    Woe's  sullen  dirge 

Gave  change  to  vital  music  such  as  thrills  . 

The  pulses  of  our  being,  such  as  fills 

The  veins  with  vinous  pleasure,  such  as  stirs 

The  bosom  with  the  ^lory  Life  confers. 

But  not  alone  perennial  strength  was  mine. 

Unfading  youtik,  and  beauty  half  divine ; 

The  barren  staff  of  poverty  spread  leaf 

And  burgeoned  into  blossoms ;  from  the  grief 

Of  ruin  and  privation  proudly  rolled 

The  joy  of  boundless  swav  and  wealth  untold — 

While  mellowinjB^  ripe  within  my  grasp  were  grown 

The  Grand  l^HiTir  and  the  Golden  Stone. 

'Twas  summer  near  Idumea,  and  the  gush 

Of  fountains  babbled  in  noon's  sulky  flush. 

And  silver  tinkles  'neath  the  drowsing  shade, 

Where,  laoped  in  ease,  earth's  slumbering  lords  were  laid, 

Proclaimea  the  cooling  sense  the  winnowed  air. 

From  fans  revolving^  blew  through  jewelled  hair; . 

Along  the  marble  ^rs  with  flickering  gleam. 

As  shimes  reflective  in  a  rippled  stream. 

Fantastic  shadows  plaved  wnere  light  did  glance 

Without,  through  Iinden  boughs  in  glittenng  dance. 

Within,  tlurough  painted  screens,  where,  strewn  around. 

All  gorgeous  colours  variegate  the  nound ; 

Heat  hushed  tht  sky,  and  mid-day  sleep  the  land, 

When  flashed  from  sorrow's  sheath  power's  flantmg  brand ! 

"  An  interval  of  passionate  delight. 
And  Fame  brt^e  sheU,  unfurling  wings  for  flight ; 
And  warrior  hosts  around  my  fortunes  thronged. 
Whose  quick  allegianoe  direst  oaths  prokmg^ ; 
And  shrul  the  tnunpets  woke  their  bnusen  voice; 
And  bright  the  dawn  bade  glinting  arms  rejoice ; 
And  fresii  the  breeze  through  silken  banners  sang; 
Loud  rolled  the  drums,  the  dashing  cymbals  raag; 
And  twinkling  spears,  and  Uazing  b^ns  enhanced 
The  pomp  of  war  that  down  the  ddls  advanced. 
Through  thickets  green,  and  o'er  the  fertile  pbdn. 
In  dim  pecspeotive,  stretched  the  sinnous  train. 
Hours  died  in  roving  'taid  Judflsan  hills, 
Where  oft  through  beedien  eq>se  some  rifoki  tnDi^ 
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Where,  camped  at  eve,  along  our  lonely  track. 
Bed  glared  the  watch-fires  oi  the  bivouac. 
Alternate  moments  of  repose  and  toil 
Thus  marked  opr  footprmts  on  the  sacred  soil  \ 
Again  the  sunrise  stew  in  mardi  proceed 
The  groaning  camel  and  the  neigning  steed ; 
Again,  at  sundown,  when  with  travel  spent. 
Like  tiny  pyramid  sprang  the  mushroom  tent. 
And  prc^trate  forms  from  brooding  silence  drew 
What  strength  might  still  our  pausing  course  renew. 
For  conquest  thus  towards  Syrian  scenes  we  hied. 
Whence  soared  to  heaven  in  flesh  the  Deified ! 
Our  long-extended  ranks  slow  gliding  on 
From  les^ess  Ziph  to  cedared  Lebanon, 
Through  velvet  meadows  and  umbrageous  woods, 
And  now  by  sedgy  meres  or  brawling  floods- 
Till  hoofs  no  longer  pressed  the- Hebrew  sod. 
By  patriarchs  tendea  and  by  prophets  trod ; 
Tul  scorching  drought  bade  succulent  herbage  cease. 
With  graduad  si^  of  vegetive  decrease ; 
Till,  lo !  the  horizon  ringed  in  stem  excess 
The  sterile  wonders  of  the  wilderness. 

"  Colossal  ruins  in  the  yellow  waste 

Our  march  at  length  arrested.    Art,  embraced 

By  Nature,  in  the  desert  reared  her  crest, 

Ajid  like  a  Sylvan  Goddess  stood  confessed. 

With  all  her  realms  around  her  in  the  wild 

Where,  'neath  cool-clustermg  palms,  our  lines  defiled. 

And  here,  0  sultry  day !  O  night  serene  I 

0  solar  Monarch !  ana  O  lunar  Queen ! 

Thy  lamps  celestial  watched  our  skill  evoke. 

The  buned  grandeur  from  whose  graves  aw^e 

Forgotten  beauty — saw  proud  roofs  again 

Symmetric  shafts  in  gjlded  domes  sustain — 

Aiid  viewed,  o'er  rebuilt  temples,  unconflned 

My  standards  ripple  in  the  dallying  wind. 

Around  the  marDle  fanes  in  pastoral  bliss 

Spread  the  dark  verdure  of  the  oasis ; 

My  Blooming  empire,  won  with  bloodless  hand*- 

An  island  anchored  in  a  sea  of  sand. 

Exult  yet  more,  O  heart  of  mine !  for  now 

The  ripest  peach  melts  ruddy  on  the  bough — 

Life's  mellowing  hope  half  realised  beside 

The  pale  betrothM  blushing  to  a  bride ! 

Thine,  £dom,  thine— sweet  Aia  till  the  hour 

When  lawless  love  purloined  earth's  fairest  flower." 

Shaldazzar  ceased,  for  wilder  rose  the  sound 
Of  revel  tuned  to  music.    Grouped  around. 
Disordered  in  their  bacchanal  delights. 
With  pampered  air,  reclined  the  Sybarites, 
Whose  tones  seductive  hymned  in  choral  song 
The  liquid  rites  that  festal  joys  prolong. 
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0,  kiss  the  genial  cup  that  mantles 
With  the  grape's  ambrosial Joioe ; 
0,  qoaff  the  mady  flood  that  babbles 

from  the  yat's  autumnal  sluice. 
Drink,  drii^  to  lips  of  ripe  Termilion-— 

Drink  the  virtue  of  the  vine ! 
Drink,  drink  to  eyes  of  flittering  darkness- 
Drink  in  revel  rosy  wine ! 
Wine! 
Let  purple  wine— gush. 
Gush  to  the  goblet's  rim ; 
Wine! 
Let  blood-red  wine-ablush, 
Blush  to  the  golden  brim. 

O,  sip  the  nectar  of  creation. 

Warm  like  luscious  draughts  of  love ; 
0,  drain  the  ample  chalice,  deeper     ' 

Than  the  bowl  of  royal  Jove. 
Drink,  drink  to  arms  replete  with  pleasure- 
Drink  the  valour  of  the  vine ! 
Drink,  drink  to  breasts  of  yimn  beauty- 
Drink  in  rapture  ruby  wine! 
Wme! 
Let  purple  wine — gush. 
Gush  to  the  goblet's  rim; 
Wine! 
Let  blood-red  wine— ^-blush, 
Blush  to  the  golden  brim. 

Above  the  gorj^us  Htter,  squandered  o'er 
The  leopard-skm  dad  marble,  zephyrs  bore 
Refresbmg  fragrance  from  dew-oripping  grass ; 
Then,  ghost-like,  'twixt  the  pillars  forth  did  pass 
Once  more,  where  from  the  midnight's  sapphire  bloom 
God's  awful  stars  were  thrilling  in  the  gloom. 
The  maiden  moon  her  silver  horns  beneath 
The  welkin's  verge  bad  dipped,  and  like  a  wreath 
Of  diamond-sprinkled  amaranths,  around 
The  brow  of  Heaven  the  constellations  wound — 
Along  whose  sovereign  arch  the  milky  way 
Stremed  radiance  like  a  cincture,  or  like  spray 
Foamed  up  by  surging  waves  of  Time's  wild  sea, 
Lapping  upon  the  shores  of  dread  Immensity. 
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M.  Alfred  Demersat  was  commissioned  by  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction  on  an  exploratory  voyage  to  Paraguay  in  the  year  1844.  He 
left  Brest  in  December  of  that  year,  and  arriyed  at  Rio  Janeiro  at  the 
latter  end  of  January,  1845.  Hence  he  proceeded  to  Santos,  which  he 
reached  after  two  days'  pleasant  navigation  among  islands  of  exceeding 
beauty,  and  which  he  declares  leave  far  behind  them  the  archipelago  so 
boasted  by  the  poets  of  Greece.  Crossing  thence  the  Serra  do  Mar, 
which  follows  ihe  capricious  outline  of  the  coasts  he  reached  Sao  Paulo, 
or,  as  he  calls  it,  "  the  old  city  of  the  Paulbts."  The  road  to  Paraguay 
by  the  great  rivers  being  closed  by  the  political  and  military  movements 
in  which  Great  Britain  in  alliance  with  France  was  enea^ed  against 
General  Rosas,  M.  Demersay  obtained  a  passage  on  board  me  imperial 
squadron  bound  to  Rio  Grande.  Arrived  at  Port  Allegro,  the  disagree- 
able intelligence  reached  him  that  M.  de  Castelnau,  of  whose  interesting 
and  extennve  explorations  in  Southern  America  we  have  previously  given 
a  deteuled  account,  having  been  refused  admission  into  Francia's  republic, 
presided  over  by  Lopez,  from  the  north.  This  did  not  give  much  encou- 
ragement to  the  traveller's  project  of  endeavouring  to  penetrate  the  same 
exclusive  country  by  the  south.  Add  to  which,  he  found  that  the  pro- 
vince of  Rio  Grande  was  in  a  very  unsafe  condition,  for,  as  he  justly 
opined,  all  civil  wars  leave  behind  them  cut-purses,  who  trouble  wem- 
selves  as  little  with  the  nationality  as  with  the  political  opinions  of  tra- 
vellers. 

Luckily,  however,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  Argentine  officer 
about  to  return  to  Uie  army  of  Corrientes,  and  he  was  enabled  to  start 
under  his  protection.  The  nrst  part  of  the  journey  was  effected  by  steam 
up  the  river  Jacuy  as  far  as  Rio  Pardo,  beyond  which  rapids  do  not 
permit  boats  to  go.  Our  traveller  had,  thererore,  to  purchase  horses  and 
organise  his  equipment  at  this  latter  place  for  land  travel.  The  little 
caravan,  he  declares,  presented  a  very  picturesque  and  efficient  appearance 
on  starting  from  Rio  rardo.  The  horses  and  mules  which  were  to  act  as 
relays,  and  which  cost,  the  first  fifty-four  francs  and  the  latter  eighty-four 
francs  each,  went  in  firont,  flanked  right  and  left  by  soldiers  under  the 
command  of  the  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  escort.  Behind  him  came 
two  mules,  laden  with  the  most  indispensable  baggage,  maps,  instru- 
ments, and  books.  A  Correntine  soldier  and  a  servant  whom  the  tra- 
veller had  engaged  led  them.  The  colonel  and  himself  followed  behind, 
and  the  whole  procession  was  closed  by  a  fidthful  servant,  Maurice  by 
name,  well  armed. 

Our  traveller  spares  the  reader  the  detail  of  all  the  incidents  that 
befel  him  during  his  journey  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  leagues 
across  a  province  impoverished  by  lon^-continued  civil  wars.  They  had 
to  sleep  in  the  open  air  with  their  saddles  for  pillows,  many  a  time  with- 

*  Histoire  Physique  Economique  et  Politique  du  Paraguay  et  des  Etablisse- 
ments  des  J^suites.  Par  L.  Alfred  Demersay,  Charg^  d'one  Mission  Sdeotif  que 
dans  I'Am^que  M^ridionale.    Tome  I*'.    Paris:  L.  Hachette  et  O. 
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out  sapper ;  and  even  when  that  could  be  procured,  it  was,  at  the  utmosti 
*^  on  rdti"  of  sun-dried  meat.  Arrived  at  Alegrete  the  29th  of  Januaiyy 
M.  Demersay  learned  that  M.  BonpUnd,  Humboldt's  old  compaoioii, 
and  from  whom  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  details  as  to  the  country  he  was 
about  to  Tisity  was  at  the  old  mission  of  San  Boija ;  and  he  accordingly 
turned  off  in  that  direction,  parting  from  his  companion  and  esc<»t. 
The  account  of  his  first  interview  with  the  venerable  naturalist,  since 
dead,  is  interesting : 

I  had  not  deemed  it  necessarv  to  provide  myself  with  those  fonud  letters  of 
iatroduotioii  which  are  proffered  at  everjr  step  m  America,  and  the  garments  in 
whidi  I  made  my  appearance  were  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  well  ^Jcnlated  to 
take  their  place.  It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  I  found  myself  at 
the  doorway  of  the  modest  house  which  my  guide  had  some  trouble  in  discover- 
ing at  the  extremity  of  the  village  of  San  Boija.  Assailed  since  eariy  in  the 
moniing  by  a  violent  storm,  a  diluvial  tropical  ndn  had  deformed  my  diess.  My 
long  aiKl  wide  boots,  soaked  with  water,  tell  in  snirals  on  my  heels,  only  krot  up 
ly  a  pair  of  enormous  iron  spurs  purchased  in  tne  province  of  Saint  rani  A 
p^icho  of  English  cotton,  with  bright-coloured  bars,  like  those  worn  by  the 
nesroes,  but  &  lustre  dimmed  b^  reddish  clayey  mud,  covered  my  shoulders ; 
ana  the  inevitable  sword  of  the  Kio  Grandenses  kept  intruding  itself  between 
my  1^.  The  general  disorder  of  such  an  apparel  gave  me,  it  must  be  admitted, 
a  iittfe  anxiety,  and  the  presence  of  a  French  servant,  as  poorly  clad  as  his 
master,  was  not  calculated  to  reassure  the  host  to  whom  I  was  about  to  present 
myself.  Without  the  escort  also  which  the  Braziliaa  authorities  bad  pteoed  at 
my  dii^>OBal,  I  ran  great  lisks  of  appearing  in  the  eyes  of  a  less  indnlgent  person, 
as  a  traveller  led  into  these  distant  countries  by  motives  which  mvpii  be  quite 
foreign  to  a  love  of  science.  A  few  words,  however,  sufficed  to  give  quite  an- 
other expression  to  the  scrutinising  and  surprised  looks  of  M.  Bonpland,  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  my  projects,  and  to  inform  him  of  the  object  of  my 
visit.  The  same  evening  I  was  al  home  in  his  house,  and  in  a  few  hours  we 
had  become  like  friends  of  twenty  years. 

M.  Demersay  learned  from  M.  Bonpland  that  General  Urquiza,  at  that 
time  in  the  service  of  Rosas,  before  he  became  his  most  formidable  adver- 
sary, had  invaded  the  province  of  Corrientes,  whilst  General  Paz,  the 
ally  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  had  separated  his  cause  from  that  of 
Governor  Madariaga,  resigned  the  command  of  the  troops,  and  with- 
drawn, with  a  few  Argentine  officers,  into  Paraguay,  which,  by  a  com- 
plication only  met  with  in  South  America  and  Mexico,  waived  its  Jesuitical 
and  ultra-Chinese  exclusiveness  upon  this  occasion  to  give  an  asylum  to 
a  traitor.  He  was  obliged,  under  these  circumstances,  to  await  the  pro- 
gress of  events  under  the  shelter  of  the  old  naturalist^s  roof.  Tlie  career 
of  Bonnland  has  been  one  of  a  very  remarkable  character,  and  is  not 
generally  known.  He  obtained,  on  his  return  from  the  celebrated  journey 
which  he  performed  in  the  company  of  Humboldt,  the  situation  of  in- 
tendant  of  the  domains  of  Malmaison  and  Navarre.  Upon  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  and  the  loss  of  his  position,  he  determined  upon  once  more  ex- 
ploring the  Andes.  But  amved  at  the  ancient  missions  of  the  Jesuits  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Parana,  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  the  soldiers  of 
Doctor  Franda,  who  detained  him  prisoner  for  ten  years,  in  spite  of  royal 
intervention  and  of  the  exertions  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  at  that  time 
minister  for  foreign  affairs.  We  remember  an  inteipelladon,  as  our  allies 
term  it,  npon  the  flttb|eet  at  the  Academy ;  fa«t  some  one  having,  in  reply 
to  a  question  pvt,  added  that  M.  BonpUod  had  amde  his  fiirtoM  under 
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Ibejefaitioal  diotator,  who  employed  the  naiunJaet  in  tarniag  to  adfto^ 
ta^  the  pcoduotive  reeoorces  of  the  comitryy  the  said  '<  inteipellatioii*' 
«cS^  in  general  laughter,  not  altogether  worthy  of  a  learned  body,  but 
not  a  little  eharacteristic  of  French  levity.  It  does  not  appear,  firon 
-irfiai  VL  Bemenay  saw  of  the  old  ''d^tenn,"  that  he  waa  so  wcJH  off  m 
liaa  been  p^ireseDted. 

The  ronte  by  Itapna  remainiog  closed,  M.  Demersay  aiade  an  incur- 
aioo  to  the  easteriy  missioDS,  nnited  to  Brazii  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  oaitory.  Some  of  theee  still  possess  ruins  remarkable  for  their 
past  splendour ;  the  site  of  others  revealed  itself  only  by  a  confused  maas 
of  stones,  invaded  and  almost  concealed  by  shrubs  and  other  plants.  The 
only  inhabitants  were  a  few  poor  Indians,  who  still  found  refiiffe  in  the 
cdUeges  of  olden  tune,  or  dwelt  io  huts  disseminated  in  the  mtervmli. 
These  peo|^  however,  respected  the  churches,  where  such  still  remained 
standing.  On  all  sides  were  misery,  solitude,  and  desolation.  The 
ravages  of  war  following  upon  the  double  invasion  of  the  uudisciplinad 
hordes  of  Artigas,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Indian  chief,  Andres 
Taonaxi,  in  1816,  those  effected  by  General  Rivera  in  1828,  and  the  still 
more  recent,  but  not  less  deploralue,  disasters  of  civil  war,  had  left  deep 
and  almost  ineffaoei^le  traces. 

M.  Demersay  was  once  more  hospitably  entertained  by  M.  Bonpland 
on  his  return  from  the  privations  and  fatigues  of  this  excursion.  He 
was  still  more  gratified  by  receiving  a  letter  from  M.  Pimenta  Bueno, 
Rraalian  ministw  at  Assumpcion,  who  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  ner- 
misaion  from  the  first  ntagistrate  of  the  republic  of  Paraguay,  Ptesioent 
Lopez,  for  hiro  to  enter  into  those  exclusive  territories.  His  way  thither 
lay  through  a  country  without  resources  and  peopled  by  marauders,  the 
refuse  of  the  enemy  s  army.  Luckily  he  had  a  small  military  escort^ 
and  the  day  that  he  reached  the  mission  of  Itapua,  now  the  town  of  the 
Incarnation,  he  forgot  alike  all  past  fatigues,  privations,  and  dangers. 
Provided  with  horses  and  men  by  the  president, , his  ioumev  thence  to 
AsBiimpcioB,  a  distance  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  became 
«nly,  to  use  his  own  words,  <^  une  promenade  un  pen  loague,"  and  that 
aerosB  a  country  possessiug  the  liveliest  attractioss  of  the  unknown. 
Travelling  in  Paraguay  was  as  safe  as  in  Europe,  and  men,  horses,  rest, 
and  hospkality  were  provided  at  every  station.  This  always  at  private 
houses,  vx  there  does  not  exist  an  hostelry  in  the  whde  country,  and  the 
mtem,  however  pleasant  to  the  recipient,  is  not  always  so  much  so  to  the 
donor.  At  Assumpcicm  he  was  received  at  the  house  of  the  Brazilian 
minister,  whom  he  describes  as  a  Paulist,  but  of  liberal  and  enlightened 
tendenciet.  Qe  was  also  presented  to  Lopez,  whose  cold,  haughty,  and 
distrustfiil  manners  led  him  at  once  to  feel  the  justice  of  the  epithet  of 
^  unscrupulous  diplomatist,"  used  by  Mr.  Page,  whose  account  of  the 
Grand-CSiaco  is  the  best  that  we  possess,  better  even  than  that  given  by 
IL  Dem^say  ('*  La  Plata,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  Paraguay. 
Loudon,  18^),  although  the  latter,  mainly  owing  to  the  materials  pla^ 
at  his  disposition  by  M.  Bonpland,  excels  m  a  minute  description  of  the 
features,  resources,  and  capabilities  of  Paraguay  itself. 

M.  Demersay  met  happily,  in  tiie  p^vons  of  the  wife  and  daughters  of 
the  president,  aimple  and  unpretentious  friends,  who  were  kindly  disposed 
to  initiate  Um  in  the  maaners  of  a  society  quite  new  to  him,  and  in  the 
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habits  of  a  primitiTe  world  in  which  civilisation  had  not  yet  polished  off 
all  defects.  A  M.  Leverger,  of  French  origin  but  in  the  Brazilian  ser- 
yice,  had  arrived  at  Assumpcion  a  few  days  before  M.  Demersay,  having 
descended  first  the  St.  Lawrence  and  then  the  Parana  all  the  way  from 
Cnyabe,  the  capital  of  the  vast  central  province  of  Mato  Oroeso,  and 
that  in  two  large  gun-boats  drawing  from  three  to  four  feet  of  vrater. 
Nothing  marks  more  the  great  capabilities  of  intercommunication  that 
exists  in  these  central  reeions.  The  little  explored  river  communication 
of  South  America,  of  the  affluents  of  the  Negro,  the  Maranhao,  the 
Azara,  the  Madiera,  the  Tapagoz,  and  of  a  hundred  other  streams,  is 
indeed  wondrous,  and  would,  if  it  were  all  brought  into  operation,  and 
the  banks  of  their  rivers  peopled  with  industrious  and  thriving  popu- 
lations, present  a  scene  that  has  never  been  equalled  in  the  past  or  present 
history  of  any  known  region  of  the  globe.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  tne  water  communication  of  Central  South  America  is  neariy 
double  in  amount  to  that  of  the  most  favoured  countries — ^China,  Russia, 
or  the  United  States. 

M.  Demersay  wished  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  M.  Leverger,  whose 
explorations  are  unfortunately  consigned  to  the  *'  Archive  Militar"  of  the 
Brazilian  government,  and  explore  the  interior.  A  lucky  circumstance 
came  to  plead  in  his  favour :  the  youngest  son  of  the  president  was  taken 
ill,  and  the  malady  not  yielding  to  the  art  of  the  curatuleros  of  the 
country,  M.  Demersay  was  called  in,  and  having  effected  a  cure,  it  was 
impossible  to  refuse  him  what  he  ambitioned — a  passport  con  auxUioSf 
vrith  full  and  entire  liberty  to  travel  throughout  Paraguay — American 
China,  as  he  likes  to  designate  it. 

After  several  excursions  made  in  the  environs  of  the  capital,  and  one 
or  two  into  the  Grand-Chaco,  he  directed  himself  on  Villa  Rica,  the 
second  city  of  the  republic,  whence  he  penetrated  to  the  missions.  Here 
he  visited  successively  the  majority  of  the  settlements,  and  he  says  that 
the  condition  of  the  Indians,  without  being  prosperous,  still  testifies  to 
what  it  must  have  been  under  their  founders.  The  church  of  Santa  Rosa 
is  still  to  be  admired  for  its  grandiose  aspect  and  rich  ornamentation ;  but 
the  granitic  foundation  of  that  of  Jesus,  which  the  missionaries  had  not 
the  time  to  complete,  presents  a  less  pleasing  spectacle.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  to  attribute  these  wondrous  works  of  the  Jesuits  effected  in  such 
far-off  distant  realms  to  immense  riches  gathered  together  in  their  col- 
leges, and  derived  from  the  secret  working  of  veins  of  gold  and  silver 
discovered  by  themselves.  But  M .  Demersay  denies  this.  Nowhere,  he 
says,  did  he  see  any  traces  of  metallurgical  industry — which  is  not  quite 
satisfactory,  as  these  may  have  been  away  in  the  mountain  recesses— but 
still  he  argues,  with  great  plausibility,  that  these  g^eat  resources  must 
have  been  derived  from  a  system  of  cultivation  introduced  that  was  mar- 
vellously well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  to  the  climate  of  these 
productive  countries,  as  also  from  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  skilful 
labourers,  attentive  to  the  instructions  of  superior  intelligence.  In  the 
Brazilian  missions  the  degraded  populace  are  ever  busy  tumbling  down 
the  noble  old  edifices  of  ancient  times,  in  the  search  for  the  riches  which 
tradition  says  the  Jesuits  buried  beneath  them. 

Whilst  M.  Demersay  was  on  the  Upper  Parana  the  question  of  La 
Plata  made  no  progress,  and  civil  war  continued  to  be  carried  on  as  un- 
satisfactorily as  ever  on  the  borders  of  that  great  river  of  which  the  death 
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of  Soils  would  appear  to  have  fetally  marked  the  discoveiy .  The  activit j 
of  the  agents  for  an  interTention  fell  powerless  before  the  obstinacy  of 
General  Rosas,  '^  qui  savait  le  cabinet  fran^ais  pen  dispose  &  entrer  en 
lutte  serieuse  avec  loi  T  So,  after  a  residence  of  some  months  at  As- 
sumpcion,  and  a  farther  excursion  to  Villa-Rica,  wishing  to  make  his 
way  back,  M.  Demersay  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  idea  of  proceeding 
by  the  open,  easy,  and  rapid  way  of  the  Parana,  whose  narigation  was 
closed  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  take  the  same 
long,  tedious,  and  difficult  route  by  which  he  had  attained  the  central 
land.  The  fatigues,  priyations,  and  dangers  of  this  journey  were,  how- 
ever, much  detracted  from  by  the  society  of  the  Brazilian  minister,  M. 
Pimenta  Bueno,  and  by  a  second  and  last  visit  made  to  M.  Bonpland  at 
San  Borga.  The  veteran  naturalist  was  at  that  time  eighty-four  years 
of  age.  He  subsequently  died  on  the  12th  of  May,  1858,  at  his  farm  of 
Santa-Ana,  near  the  Uruguay.  His  papers  and  collections  have  been 
the  cause  of  much  controversy  between  the  relatives,  the  governments  of 
the  Argentine  Confederation  and  of  Corrientes,  and  the  French  charg^ 
d'affaires  in  those  countries.  M.  Demersay,  who  had  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring positive  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  papers  left  behind  him 
by  the  aged  naturalist,  declares  that  they  contain  numerous  and  various 
notes  upon  the  different  countries  of  America  which  he  explored,  re- 
searches upon  the  geological  constitution  of  the  provinces,  of  Corrientes 
and  Rio  Grande  du  Sud,  a  vast  number  of  botanical  descriptions,  obser- 
Tations  on  the  preparation  of  mat^  or  Paraguay  tea,  and  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco,  researches  in  the  woods  of  Paraguay,  and  of  the  missions,  and 
a  memoir  on  the  maize  of  Agua,  but  no  long  or  continuous  work  of  any 
description. 

M.  Demersay  only  reached  Rio  Grande  after  long  travel  and  much 
fatigue,  and,  arrived  there,  he  obtained  a  passage  in  a  Sardinian  vessel  to 
Monte  Video.  Here  he  found  that  Mr.  Hood,  the  British  charg^ 
d*afiaires,  acting  in  the  name  of  his  own  country  and  that  of  M.  Def- 
fandis,  the  representative  of  France,  had  failed  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  ^' great  American,"  as  General  Rosas  is  called  by  his  partisans. 
Count  Walewski  had  superseded  M.  Deffandis,  but  with  no  better  success 
The  distinguished  diplomatist  accordingly  ceased  to  co-operate  with  his 
British  colleague,  and  not  only  ceased  to  co-operate,  but  actually  com- 
menced a  series  of  manceuvres  in  opposition  to  him,  maintaining  the 
blockade  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  then  arranging  for  his  immediate  return 
to  France  in  the  same  ship  that  had  brought  him  to  La  Plata. 

A  misadventure  awaited  our  traveller  on  this  great  river :  wishing  to 
embark  on  board  the  British  packet  for  Rio  Janeiro,  he  hired  a  fishing- 
boat  for  that  purpose,  at  a  time  when  it  was  blowing  a  '^  pampero,"  as 
the  heavy  gales  from  the  pampas  are  termed.  The  fr^l  boat  struck  upon 
a  wreck,  and  M.  Demersay,  servant,  and  the  crew  of  three  men,  would 
have  been  infallibly  lost  had  it  not  been  for  the  gallant  crew  of  a  Sar- 
dinian vessel  who  put  off  to  their  assistance.  As  it  was,  he  had  the  mor- 
tification of  losing  all  his  collections  of  natural  history,  besides  maps  and 
manuscripts. 

As  a  summary  of  the  labours  of  M.  Demersay  and  his  predecessors,  it 
18  to  be  observed  that  the  explorations  of  recent  travellers  have  brought 
within  a  more  moderate  proportion  the  altitude  of  the  chains  of  moun- 
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teinB  mad  rast  plateaux  at  table-laiMlfl,  from  wheooe  the  numerous  a£la<« 
Mits  of  the  Amazon  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Plata  on  the  other,  hava 
their  origin,  and  which  haye  been  much  exaggerated  by  geogc^hen. 
We  haTe  alwavs  taken  great  interest  in  this  question,  because  in  such  a 
climate  it  would  appear  that  if  ever  there  was  to  be  a  dominant  centre  of 
civilisation,  or  mb  seat  of  a  united  South  American  government,  its 
locality  would  most  probably  be  in  the  present  province  of  Mato  Grosso, 
of  which  Cuyaba  is  the  present  capitaL 

With  regard  to  Paraguay,  it  is  divided  into  two  distinct  regions,  one 
to  the  north-east,  hilly,  and  clothed  with  vast  forests  (montes);  the  oth» 
to  the  south-east,  Wei  or  gently  undulating,  comprised  between  the 
rivers  Paraguay  and  Parana,  and  frequently  inundated  by  Uieir  floods. 
The  uniform  level  of  these  plains  is  interrupted  here  and  there  by  round 
grassy  mounds,  or  hills,  called  '*  lomas,"  or  <*  tierras  altas,"  which  seem  as 
if  placed  there  by  Providence  to  save  animal  life  in  time  of  floods.  When 
diese  lomas  are  continuous  they  are  called  '^  lomadas."  We  have  thus  in 
Paraguay  a  transition  from  the  hilly  and  rocky  soil  of  Brazil — ^rung, 
according  to  geologists,  from  three  different  uprainngs — and  the  vofun 
level  plains,  or  llanos  of  Grand*Chaco,  which  are  themselves  prolonged 
by  the  pampas  of  the  south.  The  territory  of  the  missions  is  mainly 
composed  of  '^  campos  quebrados,"  or  undulating  plains  intersected  by 
hilly  ranges  and  vaUeys,  watered  by  numerous  rivulets,  which  contribute 
largely  to  its  fertility,  and  render  it  peculiarly  adapted  for  breeding 
cattle.  As  to  geognostic  structure,  the  soil  is  composed  nudnly  of  feri- 
ferous  congbmerates,  sandstones,  marls,  and  clays,  with  vast  alluvial 
depressions,  and  which  attach  themselves  to  the  so-called  tertiary  Gna- 
ranian  formation  of  M.  d'Orbigny.  The  lomas  are  formed  of  conglo- 
merate. M.  Demersay  derives  the  details  of  this  portion  of  his  subject 
from  the  work  of  D'Orbigny  (*'  Fragment  d'un  Voyage  au  Centre  de 
I'Am^rique  Meridionale."  Paris,  1845) ;  from  the  still  more  accurate 
work  of  Reugger  (*<  Reise  nach  Paraguay*') ;  and  from  the  work  of  the 
old  but  inexhaustible  Spanish  naturaOst  Azara.  To  these  he  has  also 
added  some  details  obtained  &om  the  MSS.  of  M.  Bonpland.  We  must 
not  omit  to  notice  the  saliferous  deposits  and  gypseous  formations  common 
to  almost  all  tertiary  basins,  and  the  former  of  which  are  as  important 
in  such  an  inland  country  to  the  welfare  of  the  cattle  as  they  are  to  that 
of  man. 

Three  magnificent  streams  —  the  Paraguay,  the  Parana,  and  the 
Uruguay — unite  to  form  the  Plata,  and  the  great  valleys  watered  by 
these  rivers  and  their  affluents  are  all  compris^  between  the  Cordillera 
of  the  Andes  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Serra  do  Mar  of  Brazil  on  the 
other.  The  Rio  Paraguay  is  a  majestic  river,  with  a  gentle  current, 
from  four  hundred  to  seven  hundred  yards  in  width,  but  at  times  much 
wider,  and  from  one  to  seven  fathoms  in  depth.  The  floods  commence 
in  February,  and  attain  their  maximum  in  June  and  July.  At  that 
epoch  reptiles  and  jaguars  seek  refuge  on  floating  islands,  and  are  some- 
times carried  thus  into  the  midst  of  the  habitations  of  the  people.  Seve- 
ral large  lakes,  as  that  of  Spacarahy,  that  of  Ybera,  and  the  still  greater 
lake  of  the  Xarayes — to  all  of  which  strange  traditions  are  attached— 
seem  to  be  the  permanent  residues  of  these  annual  inundations.  These 
lakes — or  rather  their  marshy  shores — are  frequented  by  innumerable 
capybaras.     They  do  not  abound  in  fish,  rays  with  large  spines  bong 
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ike  chi^;  b«t,  on  the  odier  hand,  Hm  nvii^er  of  alKgaton  is  liwuMiaii 
M  prodigioiis.  Aqvatie  biTds  ako  abound ;  bt^  if  shot,  thoj  are  at  onoe 
gobbled  up  bj  ifae  alfigafcon. 

The  Parana  is  a  more  rapid  stream  than  the  Paraguay,  and  it  contains 
a  much  larger  body  of  water.  (Paraguay  comprises  the  territory  be- 
tween the  junction  of  the  two,  and  it  is  thus  the  Mesopotamia  of  Soiidi 
America.)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  less  regular  in  its  course  and 
in  the  uniformity  of  its  width  and  depth.  It  is  hence  less  available  for 
naTigation,  which  is  further  interrupted  by  rapids  and  cataracts.  The 
Salto  Grande,  or  Guayra,  of  the  Spaniards,  and  Seteqnedas,  or  Seyen 
Falls,  of  the  Brazilians,  are  described  as  being  almost  as  imposing  a« 
Niagara. 

l^ilroads  will  be  for  a  long  time  impossible  in  Paraguay.  The  periodi- 
cal inundations,  impracticable  marshes,  and  the  paucity  of  population 
and  means,  are  so  many  obstacles  that  will  require  time  to  remove. 
Hence  must  the  country  look  chiefly  to  the  navigability  of  its  rivers  fcnr 
means  of  progress.  Leverger,  we  have  seen,  has  navigated  the  Paraguay 
from  Cuyaba,  the  actual  capital  of  the  superb  gold  and  diamond  regions 
of  Mato  Grosso,  to  Assumpcbn,  and  British,  French,  and  United  States 
steamers  have  navigated  on  the  other  side  from  the  ocean  to  the  capitiJ 
of  Paraguay.  In  the  present  day,  tug-boats  are  being  constructed  at 
the  same  city,  with  English  engines,  to  aid  in  the  navigation  of  the  river. 
The  United  States  steamer,  Water  Witchj  drawing  little  water,  was  en- 
abled to  ascend  as  far  as  Corumba  (lat  19^  0'  8'').  The  narigation  is 
not  without  its  dangers ;  besides  shoals  and  rapids,  the  great  aquatic 
serpents  of  the  country  (curiyus  of  the  Guaranis)  get  on  board  by  means 
of  the  rudder  or  any  other  available  projection,  and  if  the  crew  should 
land,  precautions  must  be  taken  against  the  black  jaguars,  which  will 
attack  a  whole  boat's  crew,  pursue  boats,  and  never  retreat  before  a  body 
of  men,  but  always  select  one  as  a  victim,  and  eat  him  even  in  the  pre- 
'sence  of  the  others. 

This  leads  us  to  thoughts  of  natural  history — always  a  pleasant  theme 
— ^in  little,  unknown,  unexplored  woody  and  marshy  regions,  where 
nature  luxuriates  most,  not  at  the  expense,  but  to  the  exclusion  of  art 
A  missionary  of  olden  time,  on  first  beholding  these  majestic  virgin 
forests,  is  sud  to  have  exclaimed,  '*  What  a  sermon  there  is  in  these 
forests !''  That  missionary,  who,  like  our  national  poet,  found  sermons 
in  stones,  had  more  religion  in  him  than  that  hotbed  civilisation  which 
can  find  no  futh  save  in  man-built  temples. 

With  one  word  (says  M.  Demersay,  quoting  the  author  of  "  Sc^es  de  la 
Nature  sous  lesTropiques"^,  he  endeavoured  to  make  their  sublime  beauty  com- 
nrebensible;  with  one  worn,  in  fact,  for  whosoever  has  any  reminiscences,  he 
depicted  those  immense  arches  formed  by  the  vignaticos,  uniting  their  robust 
branches  at  an  elevation  of  eightyfeet,  just  as  the  orives  of  our  cathedrals  in- 
terlace in  grandiose  regularity.  With  one  single  word,  he  depicted  those  green 
lianes,  or  climbers,  which  encompass  with  their  immense  folds  some  old  trunk 
of  sapoucaya  {Lecyttds  oUaria),  just  as  a  huge  serpent  would  hold  itself  motion- 
less, as  the  serpent  of  the  Hebrews  attached  to  its  braien  column.  With  one 
word,  again,  did  he  depict  those  aloes,  cupolas  of  the  temple,  which  open  at  the 
extremity  of  the  jaquetibas  their  immense  green  calices,  ready  to  receive  the 
dews  of  heaven ;  and  those  canddabras  of  cactuses,  dressed  out  with  a  great 
red  flower,  like  a  solitary  fire  often  lit  up  by  an  equally  solitary  sunbeam ;  and 
then,  again,  those  garlands  of  epidendrum,  that  swing  tnemselves  with  the  pass- 
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ing  breeze,  and  go  forth  from  the  solitude  of  the  forest  to  adorn  the  real  temple, 
and,  in  combination  with  bignonias,  to  form  ephemeral  groups  of  beauty  dis- 
persed in  a  thousand  festoons.  That  word  also  spoke  of  the  majestic  voice 
of  the  guariba/ whose  silence  is  interrupted  at  eve,  and  prolongs  itself  like 
the  psaunody  of  a  choir;  whilst  the  ferrador,  ejaculating  its  sonorous  cry  at 
intervals,  imitates  the  vibrating  sound  that  announces  the  hours  in  our  cathe- 
drals. 

Paraguay,  in  the  character  of  its  flora  and  the  extent  of  its  forests, 
makes  a  kind  of  transition  between  the  great  plains  of  the  south  and  the 
vast  forest  region  of  the  basin  of  the  Amazons.  Thus,  to  the  north, 
almost  uninterrupted  forests  prolong  themselves  into  those  of  Mato 
Grosso.  Southwards  these  alternate  with  savannahs,  covered  with  tall 
grasses,  aud  dotted  with  palm-trees.  Still  further  to  the  south,  the 
plains  present  no  virgin  forests  save  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
course  of  the  Parana,  and  of  the  Uruguay,  and  of  their  affluents,  are 
marked  by  narrow  bands  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  pursuing  a  zig-zag 
direction  across  a  desert  of  grass. 

The  woods,  economically  speaking,  of  Paraguay  possess  certain  general 
characters  which  distinguisn  them  from  those  of  Europe,  and  which  belong 
also  to  the  woods  of  Brazil  and  Guyana.  They  are  ver}'  compact,  of  con- 
siderable specific  gravity,  and  do  not  float.  They  bum  with  difficulty ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  possess  a  remarkable  solidity,  and  last  a  very 
long  time.  Hence  these  woods  are  invaluable  in  building,  as  also  in  the 
construction  of  ships.  Azara  declares  that  vessels  built  of  Paraguay  wood 
will  last  three  times  as  long  as  any  others,  and  that  without  the  help  of 
tar,  the  use  of  which  is  almost  unknown.  They  take  an  admirable  polish, 
are  of  various  colours,  and  are  as  well  adapted  for  ornamental  as  for  useful 
purposes.  The  chief  of  these  woods  are  the  tatane,  cedro  (cedrela),  lapacho, 
algarobo,  urundey,  ybyraro,  quebrahacho,  timbo,  curupay,  espinello,  and 
incienso,  besides  many  others. 

With  regard  to  climate,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish'  four  seasons  in  . 
Paraguay.  There  are  only  two — summer  and  winter.  It  is  warm  when  the 
wind  blows  from  the  north,  cooler  when  it  blows  from  the  south.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  climate  is  hot  and  dry,  but  it  is  also  at  times  too  dry 
or  too  wet.  June,  July,  and  August  constitute  the  coldest  months.  The 
sky  is  remarkably  clear  and  beautiful.  The  length  of  the  days  and  nights 
is  nearly  equal.  There  is  only  a  difference  in  this  respect  of  three  hours 
between  winter  and  summer. 

The  fauna  of  Paraguay  passes  in  the  north  into  that  of  the  equinoctial 
zone,  in  the  south  into  that  of  the  pampas  and  llanos,  and  in  the  east  into 
that  of  the  rocky  districts  of  Brazil.  M.  Demersay,  following  out  the 
views  entertained  by  the  naturalist  Agassiz,  and  the  leading  American 
ethnologists,  as  Nott  and  Gliddon,  Usher  and  Morton,  but  which  are  as 
old  as  the  times  of  Lord  Kaimes,  Monboddo,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and 
Bery  St  Vincent,  endeavours  to  establish  a  connexion  between  the  local 
faunas  and  the  types  of  men.  Thus,  he  says,  the  autochthone,  or  abo- 
riginal Guaranian  race,  occupies  a  large  portion  of  Brazil,  and  in  that  vast 
extent  the  fauna  preserves  the  same  characters ;  but  the  details  by  which 
such  a  high  generalisation  is  arrived  at  are  by  no  means  satisfactonly  esta- 
blished. 

There  are  only  three  kinds  of  monkeys  in  Paraguay,  but  the  number 
of  individuals  is  very  great     Morning  and  evening,  or  on  the  approach 
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of  a  storm,  ihe  most  frightful  howliogs  may  be  heard  ia  th^  forests. 
Margraff  declares  that  the  carayas,  or  guaribas,  assemble  in  a  obole 
round  a  chief,  who  gives  the  burden  of  the  psalmody,  and  that  the  others 
join  in  chorus.  The  black,  dry,  parchment-like  flesh  of  the  monkey  tribe 
constitutes  the  fevourite  food  of  the  Indians. 

If  we  are  to  believe  M.  Demersay,  the  feline  tribe  are  peculiarly 
ferocious  and  formidable  in  Paraguay.  He  declares  that  the  yellow  jaffuar 
equals  in  size  the  tiger  of  Bengal.  It  is  said  to  know  no  fear,  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  number  of  men  that  come  in  its  way,  it  takes  one  of  them, 
and  begins  to  eat  him  without  even  taking  the  trouble  to  kill  him !  This, 
however,  from  Azara ;  but  the  Prince  de  Neuwied,  Lacordaire,  Gaetanoy 
Osculate,  and  other  naturalists,  confirm  to  a  certain  extent  this  sangiunary 
reputation  of  the  jaguar.  We  quite  agree  with  M.  Demersay,  that  it  is 
almost  imposnble  to  believe  with  Cuvier  that  the  black  jaguar  is  merely 
an  accidental  variety  of  his  yellow  congener.  The  guazuara  puma,  or  red 
jaguar,  is  now  rare  m  Paraguay.  M.  Demersay  declares  that  he  confirmed^ 
hj  personal  observation,  the  statement  made  by  Azara,  that  the  aeuara, 
or  native  wolf  or  wild  dog,  is  troubled  with  helminths  in  the  kidneySi 
and  which  has  given  rise  to  a  popular  idea  that  its  body  contains  vipers. 

Agoutis  (C&/!tm>i9fy«),  paccas  {Cctlogenyi)^  cabiais  {Hydrochartuiy^ 
capivaras  of  the  Spaniards — and  apereas  (Cainb),  are  met  with  in  numbers 
in  the  woods,  and  on  the  borders  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  lagoons.  The 
armour-clad  dasypides  are  also  common,  as  are  also  ant*eaters,  throughout 
the  country.  The  former  are  roasted  in  their  sheUs,  and  said  to  be  very 
good  to  eat.  The  tapir,  the  largest  quadruped  in  South  America,  is  not 
common  in  Paraguay,  nor  does  it  appear  south  of  La  Plata.  Pecaris, 
on  the  other  hand,  abound.  There  are  a  few  deer,  and  the  two  species  of 
didelphis  represent  the  marsupials. 

Vfe  noticed,  in  an  account  given,  now  some  time  back,  of  M.  da 
Castelnau's  g^eat  work  on  South  America,  the  existence  of  such  vast 
numbers  of  small  but  extremely  voracious  fish  in  the  affluents  of  the 
Amazon,  as  to  render  it  utterly  impossible  for  man  or  animal  to  venture 
into  the  waters.  In  fact,  accidental  or  intentional  immersion  is,  in  plaoeii 
followed  by  instantaneous  destruction  by  these  innumerable  little  river 
sharks.  M.  Demersay  notices  the  existence  of  the  same  fish — ^palomatas 
— in  Paraguay.  He  says  they  abound  most  where  the  currents  are  rapid, 
their  bite  is  as  sharp  as  if  in  meted  by  a  razor,  and  their  voracitgr  so  great 
that  they  all  rush  at  once  upon  a  bather  wounded  by  one  of  tnemselves. 
Their  teeth  are  used  by  the  Indian  women  for  scissors.  The  same 
carnivorous  instincts  are  likewise  attributed  to  the  devil-fish,  or  piranha^ 
BO  common  in  the  Rio  San  Francisco,  and  the  terror  of  bathers. 

The  most  formidable  insect  in  Paraguay  is  the  so-called  garrapato — the 
pncaruro  of  the  Amazons,  and  ixodes  of  naturalists.  This  insect  commits 
such  ravages  amongst  cattle  and  horses,  as  almost  utterly  to  extirpate  the 
race.  In  1836  the  epidemic  was  followed  by  the  most  fearful  conse^ 
quenoes,  and  the  evil  was  increased  by  the  foolish  and  cruel  steps  adopted 
hy  Dr.  Francia  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  which  consisted  in  sending  forth 
troops  of  soldiers,  with  orders  to  destroy  every  animal  they  could  find  that 
was  afflicted  with  the  disease.  M.  Demersay  was  assured  that  within  a 
space  often  years  the  garrapatos  had  caused  the  death  of  two  hundred 
tlunisand  horses,  and  two  millions  of  cattle. 

Paraguay  is  peopled  by  three  races,  differing  widely  in  their  origin, 
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tbtir  phjaological  diaracterSy  dieir  aptitodes^  and  instmets.  The  Gmra- 
uiam,  race,  ia  which  the  ethndiogist  finds  more  than  ooe  trace  of  Moa- 
gaMaa  descent,  autochthoae  or  aborigiDaly  and  nuatress  of  the  soil  at  die 
iiiBe  of  disoovttrj,  constitutes  the  most  important  of  these  elemeots  ;  next 
comes  the  Latin,  or  conquering  race^  issued  forth  frooi  Spain ;  and  last  the 
aeg^  lace^  imported  itomk  A^a.  It  is  more  easj  to  imagine  the  infinite 
somber  of  degrees  of  adnuztare  of  Uood  that  hienre  sprang  from  diese 
three  vaiieties  of  the  huaian  race  Hving  ia  contact  for  now  several  ce^* 
twries,  than  to  describe  them.  Conndered  m  a  general  point  of  Tiew,  the 
existing  popolatkm  is  composed  of  hordes  of  independent  In^aas  {Indiag 
hramor)^  sab|eeted  Indiana,  m^lis  of  all  degrees  of  the  Earopean  aod 
Iiidiaii  race,  negroes,  colotnred  descendai^  of  negro-Eoropeam  and  negn>- 
Infan  origin;  and  lastly  whites,  for  the  most  part  Creoles^  or  the  offiBpnog 
of  the  intercourse  of  the  conquering  race  with  Indians  makdj,  at  a  ie» 
ttote  period.  Individuak,  sprung  from  the  admixture  of  negro  and  Indiao 
Uood,  are  called  '*  Zambos/'  The  blood  of  the  intrepid  adTenturers  wke 
isiaed  forth  from  the  Iberian  peninsub  to  follow  in  the  iDotsteps  of 
Sebastian  Cabot,  Ayolaa^  and  Alvar  Nunez  ( Cabe^a  de  Fbea),  is  now 
rareij,  if  ever,  to  be  met  with  nncontaminated.  When  the  oooqaenDg 
vace  fiat  ascended  the  Plata  and  its  tributaries,  thej  found  the  country 
aceopssd  by  the  Bomerous  and  powerful  race  of  the  Goaimaians.  These 
people  were  subjected^  anainly  owing  to  the  want  of  a  oommoo  bond  of 
mioB  among  themselves^  and  the  rabjectioa  was  strengthened  by  iatei^ 
aiarnages,  especially  promoted  by  Martinei  de  Irala,  as  also  by  r^gtooa 
influences.  Hence,  whilst  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Rio  Janeiro,  and  other  coast 
ekias,  the  conquering  race  upheld  their  purity,  they  became  absoihed 
into  the  abor^nal  races  in  the  interior.  The  system  of  recognising  dM 
descendants  of  these  mixed  marriages  as  Spaniardsy  here  as  ekewhm^  in 
Ae  New  World,  did  more  to  create  a  new  people  and  extend  colonisation 
than  covdd  have  been  effected  in  centuries,  if  indeed  it  could  ever  bapfe 
been  effected  at  all,  by  the  Latin  race  alone. 

Sneh  is  the  point  of  departure  of  the  population  of  Paraguar,  whsoh 
fresarves  the  imprint  of  its  maternal  origin  deeply  engraved.  The  Ama- 
lioan  races  lend  themselves,  it  is  well  known,  to  such  a  transition  mnidi 
easier  than  the  negro^  whose  wooMy  hair,  big  lips,  and  other  peculiaiitMS^ 
maj  be  traced  to  the  fifth  generation ;  but  the  Indian  tjpe,  if  not  re* 
Bewedy  will  become  obliterated  in  the  HtML  So  also  it  b  with  the 
ladiaB  type;  if  unleavened  by  subsequent  Earopean  alliances,  it  will  le- 
aome  a  dominant  aboriginal  character  by  ^  third  or  fourth  generatioa. 
la  Paraguay  the  Indian  element  predominates,  and  ihe  race  of  die  con- 
quered has  imposed  its  language  and  its  habits  on  the  cottquerees.  It 
has  been  furdoer  justly  reaaarkal  that  it  is  the  diaraeteristic  of  colonies 
ef  Latin  origin  to  present  numerous  grades  of  admixture  of  the  ceBqiier-> 
in^  na<«ms  with  the  coMfuered,  whSst  the  Anglo-Saxon  raee  piesuiw 
mtH  ha^  more  pure,  whether  in  North  America,  India,  Aaatralia,  or  aaj 
oAar  eohmial  settlement.  (Beniamin  Poncel :  "^  Des  Em^ratioas  E«n>- 
p^emiea  dan  1' Am^ae  du  Su^"  p.  22.     Paris,  1856.) 

Tieved  m  this  rdation,  the  conquermg  race  may  be  said  to  damnaia 
in  SToaA  America,  to  be  namerically  greater  in  Braail,  and  to  have  been 
aibsorbed  in  the  native  blood  tn  Paraguay. 

The  Guaranis  of  Paraguay  were  detigBated  in  the  estiieit 
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maDuacripts  as  Caraibs,  Carios,  or  Carious.  There  were  many  tribes  of 
this  race  both  in  Paraguay  and  in  Brazil,  and  the  independent  Guaranis 
have  still  their  national  tribe  names  of  Caayguas  or  Cayuas,  Carimas, 
Tarumas,  and  Gnayaqmles  in  Paraguay.  The  independent  Bugres  of 
Braaly  and  the  Parecis  and  Gnatos  of  Mato  Grosso,  are  also  said  to  be  of 
the  Cruanuuan  raee,  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  Tarious  races  of  the 
South  American  eojptinent.  The  Guarani — a  dialect  of  the  Tupi,  or 
Ungoa  geral — was  spoken  over  all  Brazil,  and  eren  on  the  Amazons. 
De  Humboldt  traced  it  in  olden  time  to  the  Orenooko.  D'Orbigny  has 
traced  the  Caribs  of  the  Caribbean  Islands  to  the  same  source.  The 
Chirig^uanos  of  the  Bdivian  Andes  are  historically  known  to  be  Gua* 
lanians ;  the  Guarayos  (guara,  tribe,  and  yu,  yeUow)  of  the  Bolivian 
forests ;  and  the  SirioDos  of  Mozos  are  also  all  ^'  Guaranians,"  or  '*  war- 
riors,'' according  to  the  generally  accepted  etymology  of  the  word. 

The  few  remaining  independent  Guaranis  live  in  the  impenetrable 
forests  in  the  north-east  of  Paraguay.  They  are  generally  designated  as 
MoDtesses,  or  woodmen,  but  they  have  also  especial  names  of  tribes. 
They  eome  out  of  thor  frarests  sometimes  to  barter  with  the  Paraguayans^ 
but  rarely.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  are  their  numbers.  The 
two  explorers  most  nimiliar  with  Paraguay,  Azara  and  Heugger,  have 
Aot  attempted  even  to  estimate  it,  and  M.  Demersay  has  wisely  followed 
their  example  of  discretion.  Besides  the  independent  Guaranians,  there 
exist  other  raees  of  Indians  remarkable  for  their  noUe  stature  and  pro- 
portions, more  particularly  the  Payaguas  on  the  Bio  Paraguay,  the  long^ 
time  dreaded  enemies  of  the  Spaniards.  M.  Demersay  agrees  wiui 
D'Orbigny  in  classifying  this  fine  race  of  men  as  Pampean,  or  of  the 
plabs.  They  are  mainly  remarkable  for  their  height,  which  exceeds 
that  of  almost  any  other  nation  on  the  £soe  of  the  earth,  even  that  of  the 
Patagonians.  The  mean  height  of  the  men  is  in  French  measure  I  mitre 
78  centimetres  1  millimetre,  whereas  the  average  height  of  recruits  in 
France  is,  as  a  matter  of  comparison,  1  metre  682  millimetres.  Even  the 
mean  of  the  women  of  the  Pampas  is  1  metre  58  centimetres,  almost 
•qual  to  the  average  French  soldiery.  The  Payaguas,  who  live  chiefly 
in  canoes,  have  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  chest  largely  developed,  hoi 
they  are  never  &t.  Their  colour  is  oUve-brown,  without  the  yellowish 
Hooffolian  hue  of  the  Guaranis.  Their  fine  heads  are  covered  with 
siiundant  long  curly  hair. 

It  is  to  be  lemaiked  that  many  of  these  tribes  of  independent  Indians 
are  gradually  parting  with  their  more  savage  habits,  as  more  especial!^ 
the  practice  of  wearing  the  barbole^  a  piece  of  wood  or  tembeia  of  gum, 
inserted  in  a  hole  in  the  lower  lip.  Such  practices  are  now  scarcely  to 
be  met  with,  except  among  the  Botocoodos  of  Brazil  and  the  Lenguas  of 
the  Grand-Chaco.  It  is  now  little  more  than  three  centuries  ago  (June 
9,  1536)  that  the  Pope  Paul  III.  promulgated,  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  Jesuit  missionaries,  a  bull  of  great  celebrity,  determining  that  the 
aborigines  were  not  of  the  race  of  uran-utans  or  gorilli,  but  really 
human  being^.  It  is  lucky  that  the  pope  of  that  day  was  so  far  en- 
lightened, for  if  not,  instead  of  discussing  in  the  present  day  whether  the 
Paraguayans  are  descendants  on  the  maternal  side  of  Mongols  or  Poly- 
nesians, we  should  be  still  inquiring  whether  or  ziot  they  are  the  haughty 
and  exdudve  oSsgnng  of  satyrs  of  the  woods. 
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To  give  the  poetry  of  one  nation  to  the  literature  of  another  hy  means 
of  a  metrical  version  is,  at  best,  but  a  futile  attempt  at  producing  aa 
impression  which  it  is  impossible  to  convey.  In  every  language  poetiy 
depends  as  much  upon  **  words  that  burn''  as  upon  **  thoughts  that 
breatlie."  We  would  not  be  too  fanciful  in  our  illustrations,  but  the  pro- 
cess of  translation  seems  like  handling, 

With  defacing  fingers, 

the  bloom  of  a  grape,  or  the  feathery  gold  upoh  the  wing  of  a  butterfly. 
Our  early  letter-writer  Howel  uses  the  more  homely  simile  of  *'  the 
wrong  side  of  a  Turkey  carpet — full  of  thrums  and  knots,  and  nothing  so 
even  as  the  right  side;  and  Dtyden,  in  one  of  his  prefttces,  tells  us  to 
the  effect  that  an  author  would  not  be  pursued  so  closely  by  a  translator 
as  that  he  should  hurt  him  by  his  too  near  approach.  This  is  especially 
applicable  to  poetry.  For,  after  all,  what  is  poetry?  In  imagination, 
and  feeling,  or  in  the  vivid  description  of  external  objects,  in  what  respect 
does  it  di&r  from  impassioned  orator}',  or  elevated  prose — from  passages 
of  Burke,  or  Canning,  or  Macaulay?  Cobbett  denned  it  as  something 
vnitten  in  lines;  and  he  was  not  very  far  from  the  mark.  Its  highest 
attributes  are  not  peculiar  to  itself.  Its  distinctive  quality  is  merely  an 
arti6cial  arrangement  of  words,  and  their  happy  choice  both  as  parts  of 
such  arrangement,  and  as  new  and  striking  in  themselves ;  and  the  effect 
of  these  cannot  be  transferred.  The  attempt  must,  in  most  cases,  be  in- 
jurious to  character  and  expression.  It  deprives  the  poet  of  the  graces  of 
his  own  versification;  and  nis  thoughts  are  cramped  and  distorted  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  rhyme  or  rhythm  of  another. 

There  may  be  exceptions,  but,  generally  speakine,  a  more  exact  notbn 
of  the  originals  is  conveyed  by  such  prose  translations  as  Mr.  Hay  ward's 
JFausty  or  the  Ariosto  printed  many  years  since  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Lan- 
caster, than  by  most  of  our  metriod  versions.  The  most  popular  we 
possess  are  the  freest.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  name  such  insULnces  as 
rope's  Homer ^  Dr.  Johnson's  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal^  or  the  Anacreon 
of  Moore ;  or,  as  a  later  example,  the  volume  of  translated  Odes  of 
Horace^  by  Mr.  Martin :  an  attempt  so  favourably  received  as  to  give 
the  promise  at  least  of  a  similar,  if  not  of  as  extensive  a  popularity.  Of 
these  also  the  freest  are  the  most  pnused.  We  may  take,  as  a  proof,  the 
Ode  to  Lt/dia,  which,  though  it  has  often  been  quoted,  we  will  again 
transcribe : 

Swains  in  numbers 

Break  your  slumbers, 
Saucy  Lydia,  now  but  seldom, 

Ay,  thouffh  at  your  casement  nightly. 

Tapping  loudly,  tapping  lightly, 
By  the  dozen  once  ye  held  them. 

Ever  turning, 

Night  and  morning, 
Swung  your  door  upjon  its  hinges ; 

Now  from  dawn  till  evening's  closing. 

Lone  and  desolate  reposing. 
Not  a  soul  its  rest  infringes. 
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Serenaders, 

Sweet  inYAden, 
Scanter  grow,  and  daQj  scanter. 

Singing  "Lydia,  art  thou  sleeping? 

Lonely  watch  thy  love  is  keeping ! 
Wake,  on  wake,  thou  dear  enchanter  I" 

Lorn  and  faded. 

Yon,  as  they  did, 
Woo,  and  in  your  turn  are  slighted; 

Worn  and  torn  by  passion's  fret. 

You  the  pitiless  coauette. 
Waste  by  fires  yourself  have  lighted. 

Late  relenting. 

Left  lamenting — 
Withered  leaves  strew  wintry  brooks ! 

Ivy  garlands  greenly  darkling. 

Myrtles  brown  with  dewdrops  sparkling. 
Best  beseem  youth's  glowing  looks ! 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  stanza,  which,  aa  Lord  Byron  said  of 
CampheU^s^  is  twisted  to  a  phrase  of  some  obscurity^  such  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  what  Horace  might  have  wiitten  had  he  lived  in  clubs  and 
chambers  durine  the  gentle  reign  of  Queen  Victoria ;  but  it  is  not  as  he 
wrote  at  Rome  m  the  reign  of  Augustus.  It  has  his  grace  without  hia 
grossness :  its  nullery  is  not  so  savage.  There  is  nothing  here  like  the 
moires  equorum  and  jecur  ulcerosum  of  the  original ;  the  satire  is  re- 
fined without  being  weakened :  and  it  would  have  been  less  beautiful  had 
it  been  less  iree. 

We  know  that  we  are  treading  upon  beaten  ground|  but  we  have  an 
object  in  re-entering  it 

Amongst  the  remains  of  Lord  Macaulay  which  have  just  been  pub- 
lished,* is  the  translation  of  an  ode  by  Mltcaia  on  the  *'  Deliverance  of 
Yienna.''  It  was  originally  given — we  cannot  exactly  say  to  the  world, 
though  to  something  more  than  the  world  of  Sternes  midwife — for  it 
was  given,  a  full  generation  since,  to  the  world  of  an  extensive  provincial 
neighbourhood  in  a  small  volume  of  Original  Contributions  printed  at 
Liverpool;  and,  till  now,  it  has  scarcely  been  known  beyond  the  circle  in 
which  it  first  appeared. 

As  far  as  we  are  aware,  it  is  almost  the  only  translated  piece  by  our 
great  historian  that  we  possess ;  and,  in  its  execution,  it  is  an  additional 
proof  that  a  free  sketch  forms  the  most  agreeable  likeness,  if  not  the 
most  exact.  We  have  yet  to  discover  the  art  of  applying  photography  to 
thonfffat. 

Of  its  subject — in  these  days  of  competitive  examination,  when  every- 
body is  expected  to  have  everything  at  his  finger-ends — it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  a  word.  There  is  nothing  so  monotonous  as'  history. 
Some  master-mind  appears,  from  time  to  time,  to  throw  the  world  into 
confusion,  and  the  incidents  of  each  career  are  much  alike,  except  in  name 
and  locality.  In  the  instance  before  us  the  perturbing  spint  was  the 
Grand  Monarque^  who  was  magnificently  devoting  hin^f 

*  The  Miscellaneoni  Writings  of  Lord  Macaulay.  Two  Yols.  Longman  and 
Co.    1860. 
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to  stir  up 
Convulsions  and  heats  in  the  bovrds  of  Enrope ; 

and  every  crowned  head  was  trembling  for  the  safety  of  its  dominionB. 
Austria,  as  usual,  had  its  own  peculiar  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  mis- 
ffovemment  of  its  dependencies.  The  Hungarians  thought  themselves 
ul*used,  and  had  joined  the  '*  malignant  and  the  turbaned  Turk"  in  be- 
sieging Vienna.  The  emperor  had  quitted  his  capital,  which  had  to 
mtSce  the  best  defence  it  could  with  ihe  troops  he  left  behind  him ;  and 
though  thej  were  sufficientlj  jiumerous,  Yieniia  would  probably  have 
£Edlen  before  the  fury  of  the  invading  infidels  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
timely  appearance  of  the  Polee  under  Sobieski. 

It  was  this  memorable  event  that  inspired  the  spirited  verses  of  Filicaia, 
to  which  Macaulay  has  done  ample  justice  in  one  of  his  finest  lyrics. 

Opening  as  a  Hymn  of  praise  to  the  ^  Great  God  to  whom  revenge 
belongs,''  He  is  described,  in  Hb  resistless  might,  as  scattering  the  pagan 
host: 

He  smote  the  haughty  race 
Of  unbelieving  TliJace, 
And  turned  their  rage  to  fear,  their  pride  to  shame. 
He  looked  in  wrath  from  high. 

Upon  their  vast  array ; 
And,  in  the  twinkling  oi  an  eye, 
TaB]d)our,  and  tramp,  and  battle-cry. 
And  steeds  and  turbaned  infantry. 
Passed  like  a  dream  away. 

The  more  remote  effects  of  their  defeat  are  described  as  fc^ows ;  to  the 
words  in  italics  we  shall  afterwards  refer  : 

What  terror  seized  thejiends  obscene  ofNiUi 

How  mldljf,  in  Misplace  of  doom  beneaik, 

Arabia's  lying  prophet  gnmshed  his  teetJk, 
And  cursed  his  blighted  hopes  and  toasted  guile  ! 
When,  at  the  biding  of  Thy  sovereign  im^t, 

Flew  on  their  destmed  path 

lliy  messengers  of  wrath. 
Biding  on  storms  emd  lerc^iped  ts  deepest  night. 

The  Phthian  mountains*  saw» 

And  quaked  mth  mystic  awe  : 
The  proud  Sultana  of  the  Straights  bowed  down 
Eerjewelled  neck  and  her  embattled  crown, 

Tne  miscreants  as  they  raised  their  eyes, 

CHarinff  defianee  on  Thy  skies. 

Saw  adverse  winds  and  clonds  diq[)ky 

The  terrors  of  their  black  array ; — 

Saw  each  portentous  star 
Whose  fiery  aspect  turned  of  yore  to  flight 
The  iron  chariots  of  i\it  Canaanite 

Gird  its  bright  harness  for  a  deadlier  war, 

Thoi^  flftir  exclaiming, 

Be  all  the  glory  to  Thy  name  divine ! 

The  swords  were  ours;  the  ana,  O  Lord,  was  Tkhw  S 

•  "  Jlrtiw  mom^mi*  may  asem  rather  too  scbohMtic  a  leocMng  ef  Aio  e^T 
OfM,*  which  would  themselves  have  equally  filled  the  verse. 
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TiMKdore  to  Thee,  beaetth  whose  footstool  vnt 
The  powers  wbidi  crnof^  maa  oalls  Ghance  md  Fate^ 

To  Thee  who  hast  laid  low 

The  pride  of  Europe's  foe. 
And  taught  Bjzantiom's  sullen  lords  to  fear, 

I  pour  my  spirit  out 

In  a  triumphant  shout, 
And  eall  all  a^  and  all  lands  to  hear. 

Thou  who  eremiore  endurest, 

Loftiesi,  vi^htiest,  wisest,  piurest. 

Thou  whose  wiU  destroys  or  saves. 

Dread  of  tyrants,  hope  of  slaves^ 

The  wreath  of  glory  is  from  Thee 

And  the  red  sword  of  victory. 

And  the  poem  closes  with  a  burst  of  gratefiil  exaltation : 

Close  on  their  rear  the  kmd  uproar 
Of  fierce  pursuit  from  Ister's  shofe 

Comes  pealing  on  the  wind ; 
The  Ilab*8  wild  waters  are  before, 

The  Christian  sword  behind. 
Sons  of  perdition,  speed  your  flight. 

No  earthly  spear  is  in  the  rest ; 
No  earthly  champion  leads  to  fi^t 
The  warriors  of  the  West. 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  asserts  his  old  renown, 
Scatters,  md  smites,  and  slays,  and  tramples  down. 
Fast,  fast,  beyond  what  mortal  tongue  can  say. 
Or  mortal  fancy  dream. 
He  rushes  on  His  prey: — 
Till,  with  the  terrors  of  the  wondrous  theme 
Bewildered  and  i^palled,  I  cease  to  sing. 
And  close  my  dazzled  eye,  and  rest  my  wearied  wing. 

Now  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  hundred  and  aeventy-eigbt  linei 
firom  which  these  extracts  are  taken,  form  a  very  fine  poem  in  themselTea; 
but  a  question  will  arise  as  to  how  far  we  are  to  attribute  their  faeawtiea 
to  Filieaia.  We  will  not  weary  the  reader  widi  an  examination  of  the 
whole  t  the  orifi^inal  ia  eaailj  accessible  ;  and  we  will  eonfin*  ouuebei  te 
{he  second  of  t^ese  extracts.     The  following  is  the  Italian:* 

QuMi  eone  aielper  Vos9a 

All  Jrabo  Prq^ta,  e  al  soflsao  Annhi^ 

(^mdo  I'amjna  tua  patsa 

TtUiefe  teenier  le  euefurie  uUriH 

Sulle  penne  de  i  venti,  e  sulle  nuhi! 

L'orgogliose  cervici 

C^ino  Sizzanzio,  e  tremh  Felio,  ed  Ossa ; 

E  le  squadre  rubelle. 

At  eiel  rholia  la  enperiajhrnfe, 

Fidero  stand  a  fionte 

CoU'  areo  teao  i  nembi^  e  iefroeelle^ 

Spierre^lai  le  Stelle 

Jh  auell'  acciar  vestite,  onde  s'armaro 

Quel  dl,  che  eontro  a  i  Cananei  pugnarQ, 

•  £d.  Fireme,  1707. 
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And  of  these  the  only  translated  words  are  those  printed  in  italics ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand}  the  words  so  printed  in  our  extract  from  Lord  Macaa- 
lay,  which  give  most  of  its  force  and  beauty  to  the  stanza,  are  entirely 
his.  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that,  by  him,  the  dictum  of  Boscommonj 
that  ^'  'tis  much  safer  to  leave  out  than  add^^  was  entirely  disregarded ; 
for  he  freely  did  both.  It  was  one  of  the  qualities  of  his  mind.  Whether 
as  translator  or  critic,  he  seized  upon  the  subject  before  him  as  its  master. 
From  what  he  calls  '*  big  bad"  volumes,  he  gave  us  those  biographies  of 
CUve  and  Warren  Hastings  which  it  is  almost  needless  to  name,  and 
would  be  mere  repetition  to  praise.  The  translation  of  FtUcaia  is  ia 
the  same  spirit :  he  is  '^  no  longer  his  interpreter,''  but  his  better  self ; 
giving  to  the  lofty  feelings  of  the  Italian  a  vigour  and  beauty  of  his 
own. 

In  a  short  translation  from  the  French  of  Arnault  there  is  the  same 
freedom.     The  lines 

De  ta  tige  d^tach^, 
Pauvre  teuiUe  dess^h^. 
Oil  vas-tu  ? 

Je  vais  oil  le  vent  me  m^ne. 
Sans  me  plaindre  ou  m'effrajer, 
Je  vais  ou  va  toute  chose, 
Oil  va  la  feuille  de  rose, 
Et  la  feuiilc  de  laorier — 

Macaulay  renders  thus : 

Thou  poor  leaf,  so  sere  and  frail. 
Sport  of  every  wanton  gale. 
Whence  and  whither  dost  thou  fly. 
Through  this  bleak  autumnal  sky  ? 

Wheresoever  the  wind  is  blowing. 
Nothing  caring,  nothing  knowing  : 
Thither  go  I,  whither  goes 
Glory's  Laurel,  Beauty's  rose. 

Amongst  the  other  pieces  in  verse  which  are  now  collected,  there  is  a 
noble  ballad  on  the  Battle  of  Naseby ;  and  a  very  graceful  love-song— « 
though  the  latter  is  somewhat  injured  in  its  effect  by  the  equivocal  use  of 
the  term  **  Madonna. ** 

It  is  not  our  intention,  at  present,  to  notice  the  remaining  contents  of 
these  volumes.  They  are  carefully  and  judiciously  edited  ;  and  comprise, 
in  addition  to  the  biographies  reprinted  from  the  Encyclopedia  Brttan-' 
ntca,  some  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review^  which  were  omitted, 
for  reasons  stated  in  the  preface,  in  the  former  collection  of  his  Essays ; 
and  also  his  earlier  contributions  to  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine.  One 
or  two  of  them  are  certainly  unworthy  of  his  name.  Of  the  '^  Dialogue 
between  Milton  and  Cowley,"  we  are  told  that  '*  he  spoke,  many  years 
after  its  publication,  as  that  one  of  his  works  which  he  remembered  urith 
most  satis&ction,"  and  it  justifies  his  own  estimate  ;  but  such  pieces  as 
the  **  Account  of  the  Great  Lawsuit" — ^though  it  sometimes  slightly 
reminds  us  of  Swift;, — and  more  especially  the  '*  Prophetic  Account  of  a 
.Grand  National  Epic  Poem,"  might  have  been  omitted  with  advantage 
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There  are  few  of  the  repuhlished  biographies  of  greater  value  than  his 
masterly  estimate  of  the  character  of  Pitt,  to  whose  high  qualities  he 
seems  always  to  have  done  justice  with  an  enthusiasm  scarcely  recon- 
cilable with  his  feelings  as  a  Whig.  In  one  of  his  earliest  attempts  in 
verse,  he  calls  upon  '*  Britain"  to 

BemevU>er  the  man  tohOy  in  sorrow  and  danger. 
Preserved  her  to  conquer,  and  saved  ker  to  save  ; 

and,  nearly  half  a  century  later,  his  feelings  were  "unchanged. 

Taken  altogether — both  for  their  own  value,  and  as  illustrating  his 
mental  development — these  volumes  are  an  acceptable  addition  to  his 
works ;  and  we  may  regard  them  as  ^'  stones  cast  upon  the  cairn  of  a 
great  and  lamented  chief." 


LUCILE* 

Were  it  not  impertinent  to  speculate  on  this  author's  motive  in  as* 
Burning  a  pseudonym — ^for  such  an  assumption  on  his  part,  we  assume  on 
ours — we  should  conjecture  it  to  be,  an  nonourable  desire  of  doing  no 
discredit  to  a  family  name  so  distinguished  in  the  world  of  letters.  Let 
me  be  recognised  as  a  not  unworthy  representative  of  that  name,  we  can 
suppose  him  to  have  said  to  himself  before  I  write  it  in  full  on  any  title- 
page  of  mine.  Let  me  approve  myself  strong  enough  and  skilled  enough 
to  bend  my  father's  bow,  before  I  go  abroad  under  his  patronymic- 
Some  such  motive  we  may  conjecture  to  have  been  the  meaning  of 
"  Owen  Meredith"  on  the  title-page  of  "  Clytemnestra."  But  then  we 
are  at  fault.  For  that  volume  contained  poems,  ''  The  Earl's  Return" 
for  instance,  that  rendered  any  further  masquing  superfluous.  The  next 
volume,  "  The  Wanderer,"  more  than  redeemed  the  pledge  given  by  the 
first.  And  now  comes  a  third,  richer  in  a  variety  of  ways,  than  either  of 
its  forerunners— -though  not  vrithout  the  faults  incidental  to,  if  not  cha- 
racteristic  of,  so  afiBuent  a  poetic  nature — and  still  the  author  writes 
himself  Owen  Meredith,  and  thereby,  at  thb  stage  of  an  advanced  pro- 
g^ress,  when  widely  and  unequivocally  recognbed  as  a  true  minstrel,  seems 
to  prove  our  conjecture  futile  and  beside  the  mark.  But  what  business 
have  we  with  any  man's  exquisite  reasons?  We  are  committing,  in 
effect,  the  very  sin  we  hinted  at  on  hypothesb — that  of  impertinence, 
though  (let  us  hope)  in  the  grammatical  only,  not  the  conventional  sense 
of  tluit  term. 

At  the  first  glimpse  of  "  Lucile"  we  fancied  a  second  copy  of  '*  Aurora 
Leigh"  had  arrivea  by  mistake — the  outward  semblance,  the  "  getting- 

♦  By  Owen  Meredith,  Author  of  "The  Wanderer,**  «•  Clytemneetra,**  &c 
London:  Chapman  and  Hall.    1860. 
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'  WM  M  ferj  fike.  Nor  ifid  the  first  gknoe  into  the  interior  ( 
letemblanoe.  Like  Mrs.  Browning's  hkiternky  epic,  ^*  Ltidle"  is  a 
modsm  metrical  ronmnee,  or  rather  a  versified  nore^  and  deab  freel j  and 
fimhly  widi  the  current  issues  of  social  and  individual  life.  It  is  e^en 
more  easy-going  and  jaunty  in  its  colloquial  slapdash  than  the  other. 
This  e£Fect  is  rendered  the  more  palpable  by  the  metre  which  is  selected^ 
not  too  happily^  we  think,  for  so  long  a  work.  Twelve  cantos  of  canter, 
without  once  subsiding  into  a  trot,  much  less  into  a  walking  pace^  are  and 
must  be  trying  to  the  reader,  whatever  they  may  have  been  to  the  writer. 
Canter  b  sorely  a  fair  description  of  the  movement  of  sndi  fines  as»- 

Now  in  May  Fair,  of  course— in  the  fair  month  of  May* — 
When  all  things  in  abundance  make  London  so  gay ; 
When  street-strawberries  are  sold,  piled  in  pottles  lOce  sheaves. 
And  young  ladies  are  sold  for  the  strawberry-leaves  ;t 
When  cards,  invitations,  and  three-comer'd  notes 
Fly  about  like  white  butterflies — gay  little  motes 
Ll  the  sunbeam  of  Fashion;  and  even  Blue  Books 
Take  a  heavy- wing'd  flight,  and  grow  busy  as  rooks,  &c. 

In  his  Dedication  *<  To  My  Father,'*  the  writer  speaks  of  himself  as 
abandoning  in  this  poem  those  forms  of  verse  with  which  he  had  most 
fGuniliarised  his  thoughts,  and  as  endeavouring  to  follow  a  path  on  which 
he  oould  discover  no  footprints  before  him,  either  to  guide  or  to  warn. 
The  enterprising  novelty  of  the  essay  may  have  been  one  of  its  main 
attractions  to  the  adventurer;  but  we  are  bound  to  confess  that,  admi- 
rably  as  this  type  of  versification  embodies  certain  of  his  moods,  and 
haimonioudy  as  it  expresses  some  of  his  conceptions  and  reflections,  it  is 
felt  at  times  to  be  exceptionable  and  not  i'  the  vein — out  of  time,  as  a 
musician  would  say ;— out  of  place ;  occasionally,  too,  out  of  breath.  At 
the  same  tame  we  cannot  but  own  the  surprisbg  mastery  the  poet  dis- 
plays over  the  plastic  poteotialides  of  this  metre — the  fluent,  flexible  nses 
to  which  he  turns  it,  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe — whether 
in  gorgeous  description  of  sunset  among  the  mountains,  or  trivial  record 
of  boudoir  badinage-— whether  in  some  impassioned  outburst  of  irrepres- 
sible anguish,  or  some  sarcastic  photograph  of  matter-of-fiict  manhood. 
Soch  essential  variety  under  the  constraints  of  a  form  so  apparently 
monotonous,  it  is  a  rare  triumph  to  have  achieved. 

Into  the  story  of  Lucile  we  do  not  propose  to  enter.     Suffice  it  here  to 

*  By  the  way,  our  author  has  a  fondneM  for  this  sort  of  pl^  upon  words, 
wlddi  constitutes,  we  may  say,  one  of  his  minor  mannerisms.  Tnus  Matikla  is 
described  (p.  22) 

*<  As  (arjr  and  hUthe  as  a  ftSAe  bird  in  on*." 
So  again  this  couplet,  at  p.  82,  of  one  who 

"  Resigning  the  pover  he  lack*d  jK>«er  to  support, 
Turns  his  back  upon  cour^  with  a  sneer  at  the  o(mrU'* 
Or  again,  p.  166,  of  the  bliss 

**  Which  his  science  dMM  seem'd  dtmne^  to  miss.** 
Or,  p.  211,  of  one  blest 

"  With  t^prtUy  young  wife,  and  9i  pretty  full  purse." 
t  Another  instance  of  the  jeux^de-mots  just  indicated. 
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intimate  the  condorion,  which  bean  witness  to  the  nature  of  her  miffj^^ 

the  mission  of  genius  on  earth — yiz.. 

To  uplift, 
Pnnfj,  and  confirm  bj  its  own  gracious  gift, 
Hie  world,  in  despite  of  the  world's  dull  endeayonrs 
To  de^de,  and  aitig  down,  and  oppose  it  for  eyer. 
The  mission  of  genius :  to  watch,  and  to  wait. 
To  renew,  to  redeem,  and  to  regenerate. 
The  mission  of  woman  on  earth !  to  give  birth 
To  the  mercy  of  Heaven  descending  on  earth. 
The  mission  of  woman :  permitted  to  bruise 
The  head  of  the  serpent,  and  sweetly  infuse. 
Through  the  sorrow  and  sin  of  earth's  register'd  curse. 
The  bkssing  which  mitigates  all :  bom  to  nurse. 
And  to  soothe,  and  to  solace,  to  help  and  to  heal 
The  sick  worid  that  leans  on  her.    This  was  LucQe.    (p.  859.) 

Her  portrait  is  painted,  under  several  aspects,  in  colours  of  the  richest^— 
see  pp.  13,  45,  69,  81,  ^tc  That  of  the  English  beauty.  Miss  Darey> 
IS  eqoalfy  artistic  and  graceful  in  its  way.  Lord  Alfred  and  the  Due  oe 
LoTois  are,  each  of  them,  elaborate  studies  of  character,  and  portnnred 
with  nbt  less  delicacy  of  detail  than  breadth  of  outline.  Sur  BicUey 
Mac  Nab  is  a  bit  of  ugly  real  life,  a  hardly  caricatured  contemporary  of 
Sir  John  Dean  Paul  and  the  '*  religious  world"  that  banks  with  him«  We 
hare  incidental  sketches,  too^  such  as  these  of 

a  lady  agcressiyely  fat. 
Who,  fierce  as  a  female  Leviatoan,  sat 
By  another  that  looked  like  a  needle,  all  steel 
And  tenuity — "Lurob  wUl  marry  Ludlef* 
The  needle  seem'd  icrk'd  oy  a  yirulent  twitch. 
As  though  it  were  bent  upon  driving  a  stitch 
Thro'  somebody's  character, — 

and  so  on.  That  the  author  can  be  trenchant  in  satire,  bitter  in  invec- 
Ixre,  rehement  in  denunciation,  his  readers  know  of  old ;  nor  will  he  let 
iihem  forget  it  in  his  present  Yolume.  Irony,  as  ever,  is  one  of  his  plea- 
sant playthings,  which  he  hardly  knows  how  to  let  go,  when  once  (as  so 
frequently)  the  humour  is  on  him.  But  he  can  be  solemnly  in  earnest  as 
well,  and  sometimes  verges  on  the  mystical,  and  even  loses  nis  way  in  the 
£m  religious  obscure.  In  exuberant  opulence  of  the  descriptive  fistculty 
-—with  its  word-p^ting  prowess  so  vigorously  developed — ^his  verses 
are  as  markwortny  as  ever ;  from  their  scattered  side-scene  glimpses 
might  be  compost  a  panorama  of  the  pictiuresque.  Still,  we  are  per- 
snaded  his  best  poem  remains  to  be  written  ;  and  it  will  be  none  the  worse 
for  not  being  written  too  soon.  His  facility  is  manifestly  something 
prodigious  ,*  nor  is  it  of  the  sort  of  facility  called  fatal ;  but  it  will  serve 
its  master  all  the  more  effectively  if,  as  Prospero  did  to  Ariel,  he  hold  it 
lU  sovran  sway,  and  bind  it  to  do  his  higher  behests. 
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THE  STATE  OF  LUNACY  * 

To  expound  the  '*  state  of  lunacy,"  would  appear,  at  the  first  blush,  a 
task  of  no  small  magnitude.  But  when  we  come  to  understand  that  by 
such  an  exposition  it  is  not  meant  to  unfold  the  new  phases  of  mental 
aberration  induced  by  the  cTolution  of  time  and  conditions  of  humanity, 
or  by  the  incidents  of  the  day,  as  exemplified  in  High  Church  ecstatics 
and  Low  Church  obstinacy,  in  budget  and  treaty  vagaries,  in  Turco- 
Russian  antipathies,  Hungarian  aspirations,  Austrian  malversations, 
Schleswig-Holstein  perplexities,  Italian  frenzies  and  Napoleonic  enigmas, 
but  simply  to  treat  of  the  existing  state  of  the  provisions  for  the  insane, 
and  the  enactments  of  the  Legislature  for  the  protection  of  those  so 
sorely  a£9icted,  we  feel  that  the  field  of  inquiry  becomes  more  limited, 
and  the  chances  of  arriving  at  a  few  sane  conclusions  is  very  much  in- 
creased. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  number  of  insane  in  this  our  country  alone,  and  which 
combine  to  render  official  returns  imperfect.  The  number  of  unreported 
'^  private"  lunatics,  criminal  lunatics  in  prison,  and  the  fact  that  pauper 
lunatics  are  not  all  enumerated  in  official  returns,  all  contribute  to  these 
difficulties,  but  taking  all  these  into  estimation,  Dr.  Arlidge  says  the 
figures  stood  thus  on  the  1st  of  January,  1858 : 

Pauper.  Private.  TotaL 

In  asylums  and  licensed  houses      .    17>672  4738  22>3I0 

In  workhouses 6,947            6,947 

With  friends,  or  elsewhere     .    .  .      8,000  2000  10,000 

In  prisons,  vagrants,  &c.      .    .    .         300            300 

32,819  6738  39,557 

Dr.  Arlidge  estimates  the  annual  gross  increase  of  lunatics  at  1600  per 
annum;  hence,  oh  the  1st  of  January,  1859,  there  would  be  41,157,  and 
on  the  1st  of  January  of  the  present  year  some  42,757,  or  nigh  42,000 
— in  round  numbers,  for  many  must  die  off — ^persons  of  unsound  mind,  or 
to  employ  the  legal  phraseology,  lunatics  and  idiots.  '*  It  perhaps  should 
be  explained,"  Dr.  Arlidge  adds,  "  and  more  particularly  with  reference 
to  those  detained  in  workhouses,  or  supported  by  their  parishes  at  their 
own  houses,  that,  besides  idiots,  or  those  congenitally  deficient,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  is  composed  of  weak  and  imbecile  folk,  who 
would,  in  olden  times,  have  been  considered  and  called  '^  fools,"  and  not 
lunatics,  and  been  let  mix  with  their  fellow-men,  serve  as  their  sport  or 
their  dupes,  and  exhibit  their  hatred  and  revenge  by  malicious  mischief 
and  fiendish  cruelty.  But,  thanks  to  modern  civilisation  and  benevolence, 
these  poor  creatures  are  rightly  looked  upon  as  proper  objects  for  the 
supervision,  tending,  and  kindness  of  those  whom  Providence  has  favoured 
with  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence.  This  act  of  philanthropy,  effected 
at  a  great  cost,  elevates  at  the  same  time  very  materially  tiie  ratio  of 
insane  persons  to  the  population,  and  thereby  gives  cause  of  alarm  at  the 
prevalence  of  mental  disorder,  and  makes  our  sanitary  statistics  contrast 

*  On  the  State  of  Lunacy,  and  the  Legal  Provision  for  the  Insane,  with  Obser^ 
vations  on  the  Construction  and  Organisation  of  Asylums.  By  John  T.  Arlidge, 
M.B.  (Lond.),  &c.    John  Churchill 
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imfkyonrably  ^ith  those  of  foreign  lands,  where  the  same  class  of  the 
sick  poor  has  not  been  so  diligently  sought  out  and  brought  together, 
with  a  view  tQ  their  moral  and  material  well-being.'' 

If  the  materials  for  the  determination  of  the  number  of  insane  are  not 
perfect,  equally  unsatisfactory  are  the  means  for  calculating  the  increase 
of  insanity.  Dr.  Arlidge,  after  discussing  these  materials,  such  as  they 
are,  with  considerable  ability  and  perfect  impartiality,  arrives,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  the  conclusion  that  the  amount  may  be  estimated  iftt  1600  per 
annum.  At  the  same  time,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Has  there  been 
an  increase  of  the  annual  number  of  persons  attacked  with  lunacy  durmg 
past  years  P'  and  taking  into  consideration  how  much  the  accommodation 
tor  the  Insane,  and  the  acquaintance  with  their  numbers  has  in  conse- 
quence increased,  still  Dr.  Arlidge  avers  that  there  would  appear  to  be 
no  actual  progressive  increase  of  the  disease  in  the  community,  at  all 
events  during  the  past  four  years. 

We  next  come  to  the  state  of  the  present  provision  of  the  insane  in 
asylums,  and  which  the  commissioners  of  lunacy  themselves  declare  to  be 
inadequate.  Upon  this  point  Dr.  Arlidge  agrees  with  the  commissioners, 
and  he  would  have  not  only  all  lunatic  inmates  of  workhouses  provided 
fer  in  asylums,  but  he  would  also  have  the  poor  demented  patients  and 
idiots  distributed  through  the  homes  of  our  poorer  classes  and  peasantry 
similarly  provided  for — in  fact,  public  asylum  accommodation  for  all  tlie 
pauper  poor,  and  which  would  necessitate  room  being  provided  for  33,000 
instead  of  17,000,  as  at  present,  or,  in  other  words,  it  would  be  required 
to  more  than  double  the  present  provision  in  asylums  for  pauper  lunatics 
to  give  room  for  all,  and  to  meet  the  rapid  annual  rate  of  accumulation  I 
But  it  might  be  asked,  where  is  this  to  stop?  The  pressure  of  the  poor- 
rates  is  already  connderable,  and,  supposing  even  the  highly  desirable-^ 
nay,  the  imperiously  necessary^  step  of  an  equalisation  being  efifected, 
still,  as  persons  of  unsound  mmd  live  as  long  as  persons  of  sound  mind, 
and  when  in  asylums,  removed  from  all  care  and  anxiety  for  their  suste- 
nance, and  separated  from  drink  and  other  injurious  excesses,  they  have 
xnuch  better  chances  of  prolonged  life  than  the  generality  of  persons, 
and  they  go  on  at  the  same  time  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1600  a  year, 
it  would  appear  as  if  a  time  must  come  when  the  half  of  the  compara^ 
Hvefy  sane  population  •  (for  we  are  so  far  phrenologists  as  to  believe  no 
one  perfectly  sane,  except  where  there  is  a  perfect  balancing  of  organs, 
and  incessant  control  and  subjugation  of  intellect,  morality,  and  propen-^ 
sities,  even  among  the  commissioners  of  lunacy  themselves)  will  have  to- 
toil  for  the  support  of  the  other  positivefy  insane  half! 

This  is  not  a  ver/  cheering  prospect,  and  it  is  happily  alleviated  by 
other  considerations  connected  with  the  question  of  the  curability  of  in- 
sanity. Although  this  involves  the  consideration  of  all  the  causes  ope- 
rating to  diminish  that  curability,  such  as  detention  of  patients  in  their  own 
homes,  detention  of  patients  in  workhouses,  and  the  counteracting  causes 
peculiar  to  asylums  themselves — ^in  fact,  full  consideration  of  the  provisions 
for  the  insane,  and  an  investigation  into  the  insufficiency  and  defects  of 
the  present  organisation  of  asylums — still  it  may  be  premised  that  in- 
sanity is  a  veiy  curable  disorder  if  it  be  only  brought  under  early  treat- 
ment. Amencan  physicians  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it  is  curable  in 
the  proportbn  of  ninety  per  cent.,  and  appeal  to  their  asylum  statistics  to 
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jegfaW'g^  ihe  anertkm.  Bat  there  are  £avottrable  cirouiiifltADeet  eeeoeetod 
whk  American  firaoliee  which  do  not  obtaio  in  thi«  countrj.  AjBylnoM 
are  not  hranded  as  ^'pauper,"  but  are  called  *'«tate  mByhnvoB^*  these  le 
iK>  feeltor  of  imaginary  £unily  diaeredk  in  sending  fMjtfento  £or  taeat- 
meo^  woAy  above  dl,  every  faolity  is  given  for  immcKliaie  attention  to 
tonperary  eases,  the  oonsequenoe  of  the  abuse  of  'alocholic  diiaks^  of 
overwroaght  brain,  and  general  ezcitenkent.  There  is  some  liJAle  hope^ 
dwn,  diat  the  inarch  of  amelioration  in  the  treatment  and  eHrahility  of 
insanity,  by  a  better  organisadon  of  asykims,  will  keep  pace  with  the 
ancrease  of  insanity  itsdf,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  mmy  avert  so 
'Bad  a  state  of  diings  as  we  have  ventared  to  surmise ;  but  if  such  is  to 
be  brought  about  we  must  look  to  the  labours  of  enlightened  physioians, 
as  in  the  iAstanoe  of  Dr.  Arlidge  now  before  us,  backed  by  all  the  i»- 
flnence  of  the  eommissiofiers,  beaded  by  so  omiaent  a  philanAropiet  as 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  enter  -heve,  as  we 
should  wish  to  do,  into  the  disoussion  of  the  various  causes  operating 
eviUy  in  diminiidung  the  oarability  of  insanity  in  die  systems  punsued  in 
Ais  country,  the  absence  and  oegleet  of  curative  influences  «t  home, 
delay  in  transmitting  patients  for  treatment,  impediments  to  transmia- 
mxm  and  reception,  tibe  demoralising  and  degrading  effects  of  the  pauper 
teat,  the  detention  of  paupers  in  workhouses,  boarding  of  pauper  lunatics 
with  strangers,  their  ^isUibution  in  cottage  homes,  improper  treatment 
previous  to  admission  in  asylums,  and,  lastly,  the  causes  operating  inju- 
liously  in  asylums  themselves,  as  deficient  medical  staf^  degeneration  of 
management  into  routine,  delegation  of  duties  to  attendants^  and,  above 
all,  the  absurdity  of  lai^ge,  extravagant,  and  unmani^able  asylums. 
l%ere  should,  Dr.  Arlidge  justly  argues,  be  a  limit  fixed  to  the  size  4if 
asylums,  there  should  be  efficiency  in  the  medical  stajQf,  tli^»  should  be 
jnparate  asylums  for  the  more  recent,  and  for  chronic  or  old  standing 
.easea — ^there  should  be  every  facility  for  the  immediate  treatment  of  the 
Ibrmer,  a  little  expense  in  time  may  save  a  laige  amount  ultimately — 
and,  if  there  was  an  equalisation  of  rating,  it  would  be  in  the  equal  inr 
terest  of  all  parts  of  the  country  alike  to  cure,  and  not  merely  to  trana^ 
poae  a  burden  from  one  portion  of  the  country  to  another.  Then  ehould 
DC  a  separate  provision  made  for  epileptics  and  idiots,  there  should  be  a 
correct  registration  of  lunatics ;  district  medical  officers,  such  «s  exist  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  should  be  appointed,  and,  above  all,  die  oumher  and 
diaraeter  of  the  commissioners  should  be  reformed.  It  is  oot  because 
an  author  has  eloquently  upheld  the  patriots  of  the  Commonwealth  that 
he  should  become  an  efficient  commissioner  in  lunacy ;  not  even  a  twioe 
noble  philanthropy  can  ensure  efficiency,  it  require^at  once  an  elementary 
and  a  sound  phystologicid  and  payohologieal  education  before  efficiency 
can  be  obtained  in  such  peouliar  duties  i^i  evolve  upon  commissionera  in 
lunacy,  and  which  cosnpnee  die  treataaentof  the  insane  and  the  construe- 
tion,  arrangevient,  and  supervising  of  asylums.  Nor  are  magistrates  or 
members  of  boards  of  guturdians  more  effectual  visitors  diaa  hteiary  and 
philanthropic  comnusakooers.  The  duties  of  the  preaent  board  migh^ 
then,  very  well  be  limited  to  action  as  a  fixed  oentral  commission,  .or 
council,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  competent  assistant  commiasioneES,  speoi*- 
ally  charged  with  die  duties  of  visitatiou,  inspection,  and  j?efK)rting,  9B 
also  with  die  carrying  out  of  the  nesolutions  determined  lOn  by  the  deli- 
berative counciL 
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DOMESTIC  HEE0-W0R8HIP. 

BY  A  PROSES. 

Nil  tdmirari,  prope  ns  eft  hda  Naniei, 
Solaque  qa»  poesit  facere  ac  serrare  beatum; — 
,  .  .  ,  .  ti  quid  DovUU  rectias  istis, 
Candidas  imperti,  si  non  his  ntere  mecam. 

Keyer  Admire  I  this  00I7  rule  I  know, 
Makes  DMuikind  happy,  and  presenres  then»  so; 

should  better  maxim  strike, 

Disclose  it,  or  use  mine,  just  as  jou  like. 

Hoe.  Bp.,  lib.  i.  9p.  ri. 

Wsix  tor  Horace  diat»  when  he  indited  the  above  apathetic  aphorism, 
be  introduced  idiat  little  qualifying  word  "  prope"  which,  by  admittiog 
of  a  possible  exceptioa  to  his  pretentious  recipe  for  universal  felicity,  just 
mwes  him  from  being  **  written  down  an  ass  l""-^  dogmatic  ass  of  the 
first  head  among  die  long-eared  rout — there  is  also  some  decent  show  of 
discreet  diffidence  in  his  concluding  invitation  to  any  one  who  could 
impart  a  better  way  to  he  happy,  to  speak  out  and  freely,  and  of  this  in^ 
vitation  I  aniciov  about  to  avail  myself,  by  giving  him  "  a  bit  of  my  mind" 
irith  the  candour  he  calls  for,  when  I  impart  to  him  that,  in  certain  rela* 
tions  of  life,  Us  '^  nU  admirari ''  maxim  is  uo  better  than  quackerv  and 
huBibug,  or,  to  speak  classically,  '^  bosh !"  and  that  an  adoption  of  it  in 
Us  strictaese  would  convert  many  a  contented,  happy,  cheery  English 
fireside  into  something  Uke  a  "  bell  upon  earth."  You  may  bring  the 
maxim,  if  you  like,  up  to  the  ^ery  door  of  the  Englishman's  castle;  I  give 
yoa  leave  to  inculcate  as  strongly  as  you  please  apathy  and  nonchalance 
towards  the  whole  exoteric  world ;  cure  man  or  woman  kind  as  largely 
m  you  like  <tf  admiration  towards  preacher  or  premier ;  disinfect  them,  tf 
you  eaHf  of  Spurgeooism,  or  Puseyism,  Derby  or  Palmerston  pruritieSf 
but  never  preaume  to  entrench  upon  the  esoteric  admiration  and  reverence 
due  to  that  boBsebold  divinity,  that  *'  Larfamiliaris"  to  whose  worship 
every  truly  good  woman  of  a  house  consecrates  an  inner  shrine,  and 
devotes  h^sdi  in  the  very  act  of  holding  out  her  finger  for  the  weddings 
nng.  At  the  £Mmly  thredbold  the  cold,  st<NC  axiom  becomes  (as  it  should 
do)  powerless  and  inapplicaUe,  the  Dagon  of  apathy  falls  broken  before 
the  domeatic  Ark,  and  you  could  not  if  you  would,  and  should  not  if  you 
could,  shake  the  implicit  credence  with  whioh  the  ffood  mother  clings, 
and  trains  her  olive-branches  to  cling,  to  the  belief  that  their  ^^pater^ 
famUiae'^  (hia  name  may  be  *^  Briggs^^  or,  for  aught  I  know,  Muggins) 
IB  **  discreetest,  virtuousest,  vrisest,  beat"  of  Um  sons  of  men*  I  say  once 
more  you  eaiwot  ahake  this  '^  catholic  fiEuth,"  derived  from  one  of  the 
deepest  and  holiest  relations  established  in  our  nature  and  in  our  worla ; 
and  even  if  you  couldi  what  would  you  achieve  by  so  doing  p  You  woukl 
merdy  perpetrate  one  of  those  base  robberies  which  *'  nought  enriching 
the  plunderer,  make  the  plundered  poor  indeed;"  you  woidd  filch  from 
nany  an  humble  household  that  lecret  of  domestic  happiness  which  may 
well  be  adv^isad  as  ^^  lost  or  stolen,  but  of  no  use  to  jany  but  the  original 
owner ;"  you  would  meraly  disenchant  mtmy  a  paor  sow  froiv  aa  illusion 
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more  valuable  to  it  than  aoy  richer  reality  ia  your  power  to  bestow.  If 
you  catdd  push  ^the  object  of  domestic  hero-worship  from  his  throne,  it 
could  only  be  by  such  a  revolution  in  family  relations  as  would  render  Sir 
Cresswell  CresswelFs  '*  miserabile  remediumT — ^his  divorcing  decree — the 
crowning,  the  only  mercy  left  for  those  desecrated  hearths  on  which  the 
household  divinity  lay  shivered  and  broken  by  your  reckless  and  inhuman 
achievement. 

I  flatter  myself  that  my  period  has  been  worked  up  to  a  point  of  tole- 
rable sublimity,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  the  gravity  and  importance 
of  the  matter  at  issue.  I  trust  the  hearts  and  homes  of  England  are 
beyond  our  counting  from  which  <'  nil  admirari"  philosophers  might  be 
addressed  and  warned  ofF  in  the  plea  of  the  pelted  frogs  in  the  fable. 
Have  done  with  this  sang-froid  philosophy  and  speculative  absurdity, 
which  may  be  play  to  you  but  would  be  death  to  us  and  our  domestic 
comfort.  As  for  Horace,  when,  like  the  fool  in  sport,  he  flung  forth  his 
firebrand  in  the  shape  of  this  ^^prope**  general  rule  of  happiness,  all  that 
can  be  urged  in  excuse  for  his  shallowness  is,  that  the  man  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  the  subject  on  which  he  dogmatised,  and,  of  course,  was 
dogmatic  in  direct  proportion  to  his  ignorance — truth  is  better  than  com- 
pliment in  such  cases — and  I  say,  without  scruple,  that  Horace  absolutely 
lacked  perception  for  the  home  joys  of  domestic  life  and  its  homely  re- 
ceipts for  happiness.  "  Parens  cuUor^^  as  he  owned  hims4f,  of  his  gods 
in  general,  he  was  downright  infidel  towards  the  ^^  Lares  domestieV* 
His  experience  lay  elsewhere,  among  his  ^^VarW*  and  his  "Ftrgils,"  his 
MyrrJias  and  his  Macenases,  his  laughing  Lydias  and  sweet-lipped 
LcUageSf  choice  spirits,  boon  companions,  meretricious  women,  tricked 
out  and  tricky,  all  too  redolent  of  rose  garlands,  liquid  odours,  and  Chian 
wine,  to  be  at  home  anywhere  but  in  the  banquet-room  or  baths,  there 
lolling  upon  silken  couches,  and  staining  marble  pavements  with  their 
deep  carouses.  We  doubt  not  that  Horace  was  a  thorough  disciple  of 
that  school  of  which  the  ethics  are  expressed  in  the  characteristic  heathen 

epitaph,  '*  Balnea  Vinum  Venus vtiamfrtciunt,"  and  we  are  as 

fully  assured  of  his  utter  want  of  appreciation  for  the  quiet  domestic 
virtues  implied  in  the  description  of  a  **  gude  wife"  of  the  olden  time, 
**  domum  mansit,  lanam  frcii ;"  in  short,  we  take  Horatius  Ilaccus  to 
have  been  as  thorough  a  *'  Clubman,"  and  as  little  a  **  family  man"  of  his 
time,  as  his  namesake  Horace  Walpole  was  of  our  own;  each  lived  for 
his  day,  and  for  himself;  each  was  equally  incompetent  to  appreciate 
that  spirit  of  fiEunily  hero-worship  in  which  the  good  woman  of  a  house- 
hold stirs  the  fire,  adjusts  the  slippers  at  each  side  of  the  tabooed  chair, 
and  telegraphs  to  the  lower  regions  for  '^  dinner  at  once,"  so  soon  as  she 
perceives  the  suburban  omnibus  draw  up,  for  an  avatar  of  the  god  of  her 
home  idolatry,  who  presently  gladdens  her  admiring  eyes,  as  he  gravely 
measures  the  six-yard  gravel-walk  which  separates  his  suburban  temple 
from  the  common  world  without.  The  said  household  god  may  possibly 
be  a  thick-headed,  plodding,  unidea'd  clerk,  postine  a  taUow-merchant^ 
boolcs  at  a  stipend  of  forty  shillings  a  week  as  his  Saaly  employ,  but  still 
he  is  no  less  a  household  divinity  for  this,  though,  we  fear,  neither  the 
ancient  nor  modem  Horace  had  in  eye  or  apprehension  enough  of 
natural  taste  to  perceive,  much  less  appreciate,  that  **  divinity  which  doth 
hedge  in  the  king"  of  the  humblest  household  in  the  eyes  of  his  own 
•liege  subjects. 
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Our  own  Thackeray  (although  we  discern  a  soupgon  of  club-frequenting 
propensities,  and  *^  back-kitchen"  haunting  experiences,  in  that  quarter, 
too)  has  a  clearer  eye  and  keener  insight  for  those  natural  touches  which 
make  the  whole  world  kin.    What  profound  observation  of  the  mysteries 
of  domestic  life,  and  its  well-springs  of  humble  happiness,  is  evidenced  in 
his  picture,  whether  graphic  or  graven,  of  *<  Thomas  Chopper  and  family," 
as  they  figure  in  his  wondrous  **  Vanity  Fair;"  true  that  Thomas  Chopper 
is  but  the  office  drudge  of  a  coarse-minded  merchant;  true  that  his 
**  modest  cup  of  life  was  only  sweetened  with  brown  sugar,"  yet  behold 
him,  as  he  descends  from  his  domestic  pedestal,  *'  to  dine  with  a  military 
friend  at  Slaughters','*  and  how  thoroughly  he  looks  the  household  divi- 
nity he  is,  *'  verus  incessu  patet  Detis*'   Chopper,  as  he  steps  forth  in 
Sunday  suit  and  frilled  shirt,  with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm,  and  a 
swaggering  promise  on  his  lips  *'  not  to  punish  Captain  D.'s  port  ioo 
severefyf**  is  as  thorough  a  specimen  as  could  be  selected  of  the  magic 
with  which  domestic  hero-worship  can  invest  the  coarsest,  clumsiest  idol 
in  a  halo  of  home  reverence  and  awe,  while  the  said  Chopper's  admiring 
wife  and  peeping  children  in  the  background  give  just  as  life-like  an  em- 
bodiment of  that  contented  faith  in  imagined  excellence  which  consti- 
tutes the  household  bliss  of  many  a  home  in  England.    Of  the  homes  of 
other  countries  we  pretend  not  to  know  the  mysteries;  on  that  boardinc^- 
house,  "  unhearthfy**  life,  which  they  tell  us  dollar-making  families  in  the 
New  World  endure,  we  look  with  the  wonder  and  abhorrence  in  which 
we  eschew  socialism ;  but  this  we  do  know,  that  it  would  be  a  black  day 
for  our  own  England  if  the  charm  of  this  happy  illusion  could  ever  be 
broken.     But,  as  Lord  Ashburton  has  said  of  mvasion,  "  the  thing  must 
never  be" — ^it  can  never  happen:  it  is  impossible  so  long  as  the  gude  wives 
of  the  nation  remain  in  the  land. 

There  is  a  homely  spectacle  which  I  sometimes  pause  to  contemplate, 
and  never  without  paying  it  the  homage  of  a  deep  respect  and  thought- 
ful study :  it  is  the  working  man,  whose  scene  of  labour  lies  too  far 
from  home  to  allow  of  his  returning  for  meals,  and  who  takes  his  al 
fresco  breakfast  or  noonday  lunch,  brought  to  him  by  his  wife,  either  in 
the  comer  of  the  yard,  or  under  the  hedge  of  the  field  in  which  he  toils. 
At  a  little  distance  sits  the  wife,  it  may  be  telling  in  careworn  face, 
and  sunken   eye  of  privation  and   suffering  at  home,  yet  then   and 
there  refreshed  in  his  refreshment,  and  looking  on  with  quiet  enjoyment, 
while  the  strong  man  renews  his  strength,  with  fare  so  coarse  that  only 
labour  could  sweeten  it.     This  has  been  ever  a  touching  picture  to  me, 
more  especially  in  cases  where  I  have  speculated  that  possibly  the  man's 
full  meal  left  but  a  stinted  one  for  those  to  be  fed  at  home ;  but  the  wife 
and  mother  calculates,  with  a  loving  thrift,  that  the  strong  toiler  must 
be  sustained  in  his  strength,  though  the  unworkers  may  lack  full  mea- 
sure ;  and  there  is  a  deep  interest  in  the  contemplation  of  the  woman 
sitting  down,  her  own  hunger  stayed  in  seeing  the  man  satisfy  his,  full- 
fed,  as  it  were,  in  lookinc^  on  while  the  head  of  her  house,  the  *'  bread- 
winner" for  herself  and  her  young  ones,  feeds  lustily,  with  appetite  and 
well. 

In  our  admiration  of  the  force  of  Thackeray's  etching  from  low  but 
real  life,  we.  must  not  overlook  that  charming  "family  piece"  by 
Dickens,  m  which  the  same  deep  truth  is  illustrated  when  he  shows  us 
'<  Tom  Traddles,"  in  spite  of  his  gauche  manner,  and  of  that  rebellious 
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]<»ck  of  luLiTy  i^Mng  tbe  power  of  a  Bmnmh  prea  t<y  UMbe  H  lie  flat ! 
-^who  nevertheless  stood  enshrined  in  the  feneration  of  thai  '*  dearest 
girl  in  the  world*' — as  we  have  no  doubt  she  was— his  long^waitmg, 
worshipping  Sophy.  We  shall  not  spoil  Mr.  Dickens's  picture,  or  shame 
Ourselves,  by  attempting  to  put  it  in  any  words  but  his  own :  "  *  Tom/ 
she  told  me,  had  taken  her  down  into  Kent  for  a  wedding-trip—*  Tom* 
had  never  had  me  out  of  his  thoughts,  she  believed,  all  the  time  I  had 
been  away  —  *Tom'  was  the  authority  for  everything —' Tom*  waa 
evidently  the  idol  of  her  life,  never  to  be  shaken  on  his  pedestal  by  any 
commotion,  always  to  be  believed  in,  and  done  homage  to,  with  the 
whole  faith  of  her  heart,  come  what  might." 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  to  me,  "  ex  quovis  ligno  non  fit  Mer- 
curius."  Tom  Traddles,  in  spite  of  his  gaucherie  and  red  rebellious  hiur, 
stood  on  his  domestic  pedestal  of  right  and  true  desert ;  a  real  hero  of 
his  class ;  a  manful  wrestler  with,  and  conqueror  of,  difficulty,  well  de^ 
serving  all  the  incense  which  his  Sophy's  loyal  heart,  and  the  adoration 
of  many  a  worshipper  besides,  could  lay  on  his  altar.  But  what  is  to  be 
said  for  other  home  idols,  hideous  both  mentally  and  corporeally,  em- 
bodied meannesses,  tyrannic  compounds  of  selfishness  and  savageness, 
hateful  and  hated  of  all  the  world  except  the  blindly  doting  wife  and 
deluded  children,  to  whom  they  stand  as  representative  men,  the  per- 
sonification of  all  that  is  good  and  gracious  ?  Is  such  home  idolatry  a9 
this  to  be  encouraged  or  endured  ? — are  **  they  of  a  man's  household,** 
alone  of  all  the  world,  to  be  blind  to  his  deformities,  and  deaf  to  his  dis* 
praise  ?  To  such  questions  we  deliberately  say  yes ! — a  thousand  times 
yes ! — such  cavils  of  the  clear-eyed  are  not  to  disturb  the  sanctity  of 
domestic  hero-worship.  Old  Danet,  in  his  quaint  "  Classical  Dictionarj','' 
tells  us  that  the  Lares  were  "  adored  in  private  houses,  in  small  images 
of  silver,  brass,  or  earthenware^**  thus  plainly  indicating  that  whether 
the  object  of  worship  were  of  precious  metal  or  of  coarse  clay,  the  home 
devotion  should  be  offered  all  the  same.  Not  a  doubt  of  it.  Honest, 
true-hearted  woman  of  a  house,  if  you  can't  buy  an  Eidolon  of  frosted 
silver,  and  can  only  compass  one  of  Wedgwood  or  even  pottery  clay, 
by  all  means  have  the  latter,  set  it  up  in  the  penetralia  of  your  domestic 
temple,  and  conform  to  that  holy  law,  which,  fastening  the  domestic  tie 
deeply  in  our  nature,  may  be  called  the  catholic  and  normal  bond  of  all 
the  families  of  the  earth,  whereby  the  head  of  the  house,  whoever  and 
whatever  he  may  be,  shall  stand  first  in  the  regards  of  all  within  the 
precincts  of  the  home  temple.  Man  is  promised  a  state,  when  it  shall  be 
with  him  as  "with  the  angels  in  heaven,**  but  as  long  as  there  is 
"  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,"  we  do  pronounce  it  meet  and  rig^t 
that  the  being  who  may  be  unlovely  and  unloved,  brutal,  and  hateful  in 
every  eye  beyond  his  own  immediate  home  circle,  should  yet  show,  as 
loving  and  beloved,  an  object  of  interest  and  reverence  to  those  within 
his  home.  Tell  one  of  those  truly  good  wives  whom  that  scoundrel 
libeller,  lago,  would  sentence  to  •*  chronicle  small  beer,"  of  her  hus-^ 
band's  faults  and  ferocities,  of  his  morose  roughness  to  others,  and  if  you 
dare  to  condole  with  her  on  her  supposed  misery  in  being  condemned  to 
such  a  home  companion  for  life,  depend  upon  it  that  the  loyal  woman 
heart  will  rise  up  against  your  irreverence,  to  igfuore  the  faults,  or  ex- 
tenuate the  failings  of  her  home  divinity.  At  the  worst,  you  will  hear  a 
plea  which  will  make  its  way  to  every  heart  in  the  right  place :  "  I  don't 
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loMyv  wliafc  be  may  b«  to  others  I  iMver  find  him  noroie  or  fefooioat  to- 
ane/"  Perish  the  anmaoly  philosophy  which  would  destroy  this  fiiitb,  to 
substitute  for  it  the  cold  Horatian  "  nil  admirari^**  and  in  so  doing  de*^ 
siroy  in  many  a  heart  and  home  a  happiness  for  which  compensation 
can  neither  be  given  nor  found. 

Should  a  "  woman  of  nund*'  or  ''  spirit*'  read  thus  far  of  these  ua» 
fitshionable  doetrines,  I  ean  fancy  her  exclaiming,  "  Proser,  truly !  where 
has  the  man  lired  or  learned  this  paradoxical  stuff  ? — in  what  circle  has 
he  moTed,  to  pick  up  such  a  mean-spirited  theory  of  home  life  as  this  ? 
-o-and  at  such  a  time,  too !  He  takes  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell's  name  in 
Tab.  I  wonder  for  what  he  thinks  the  Divorce  Court  has  just  opened,, 
if  he  supposes  we  are  going  to  stand  such  slavish  sentiments  as  these  ? 
One-sided,  too,  as  usual,  in  his  paradox.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this 
tbeoriser  about  '  domestic  hero- worship'  is  some  '  lord  of  the  creation,' 
in  whose  pictures  the  '  man  always  overcomes  the  lion ;'  but  is  it  always 
00  in  the  real  Indian  jungle  or  home  'compound?'  And  so,  in  this 
domestic  programme,  why  is  the  man  of  delf,  or  common  clay,  to  be 
always  on  the  pedestal,  and  the  poor  wife,  with  her  censer  of  '  porcdain 
day,'  ever  burning  incense  to  her  *  filthy  bargain  ?'     Why—** 

Patience,  dear  woman  of  strong  mind  and  ready  interrogatory — I  say, 
piitienee;  three  questions  are  as  much  as  any  man's  mind,  except  a 
French  waiter's,  can  manage  to  carry  at  a  time,  and  you  are  running  on 
to  the  half  doaen.  Allow  me  to  answer  by  sections ;  and  first,  where  do  I 
live?  and  where  did  I  pick  up  my  theory  ?     I  live,  thank  Heaven,  out  of 
the  pale  of  what  is  called  '^  good  society,"  though  I  have  sometimes  had 
8  gumpse  into  its  dreary  inanities ;  t  vrrite  this  out  of  reach  of  the 
laalway  whistle-shriek  of  the  '*  fast"  world,  or  the  frothy  conventionalisms 
of  the  ^tthionable.     As  for  the  question,  whence  my  <'  paradoxical,  mean- 
norited  staff,"  as  my  strong-minded  castigat(»r  ealls  it,  I  don't  see  how 
toat  can  well  be  called  <<  paradoxical"  which  is  reduced  to  a  practical 
eFery-day  hei,  as  I  deduce  partly  from  reminiscence  (of  which  more 
anon  in  a  concluding  story)  and  partly  from  the  unconscious  outpour- 
ings of  this  home-idol  worship,  as  the  good  woman  of  a  house  responds 
to  my  inquiry,   ^'  Well,  how  is  Briggs  to-day,  and  what  is  he  about 
now  r    And  you,  strong-minded  madam,  with  your  dreadful  threat  of 
Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  and  his  Damocles'  sword,  or  rather  sheaxs,  sus- 
pended over  the  homes  of  the  land,  depend  upon  it,  that  wherever  and 
so  &r  as  my  domestic  hero-worship  prevails,  tne  marriage- tie  is  proof 
against  his  killing  remedy.     Of  the  Divorce  Court  well  may  it  be  said, 
**  £or  the  hardness  of  your  hearts  ye  have  this  terrible  resource ;"  but  of 
**  Men  time  it  was  not  so."    And  even  now  that  ye  have  it,  let  but  iHm 
home  hero-worship  extend  itself,  and  the  new  divorce  statute  will  &11 
from  law  active  to  law  obsolete,  which  lawyers  will  cease  to  study,  for 
they  don't  study  what  *'  doesn't  pay."     The  Judge,  now  calling  on  hia 
brother  judges  to  help  him  out  of  the  avalanche  of  divorce  causes  over- 
whelming ium  as  he  sits,  will  then  sit  unsolicited  in  an  empty  court ; 
and  last  and  best  consummation  of  all,  those  troublers  of  domestic  peace, 
fomenters  of  domestic  discord,  those  barrators,  the  divorce  lawyers^  who 
now  thrive  and  fatten  on  tearing  bone  from  bone,  and  fiesh  from  flesh,  of 
that  dual  unity  a  wedded  pair,  these  men  will  then  die  of  unpitied 
inanition,  unless,  indeed,  a  better  change  comes  over  their  spirit,  and 
induces  them  to  forsake  their  solitary  dens  in  "  Paper-buildmgs"  and 
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**  Pump-courts'*  of  the  Temple  wilderness,  and  in  human  and  Christian 
fashion  to  erect,  with  their  ill-gotten  gains,  a  temple  for  domestic  hero* 
worship  of  their  own. 

To  one  charge  conveyed  in  the  strong-minded  woman's  questionings  I 
must  plead  neither  guilty  nor  '*  forgetful/'  hut  a  little  dilatory,  as  prosers 
are  apt  to  he.  Had  I  not  heen  interrupted,  I  should,  ere  thb,  have  anti- 
cipated her  charge  of  one-sidedness,  by  stating  that  the  *^  Larfamiliaris,^ 
though  oftenest  of  the  male,  is  sometimes  of  the  female  sex,  and  when  of 
the  latter,  that  most  commonly  a  deeper  and  more  intensified  character 
belongs  to  the  home- worship  of  the  heroine  than  of  the  hero,  and  there  is 
a  happier,  because  a  blinder,  devotedness,  and  usually  a  more  out-spoken 
confession  of  his  faith  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  worshipper.  With 
respect  to  the  "  getting  up"  of  the  female  Lar,  they  are  far  more  com- 
monly attired  in  a  gingham  gown  than  in  a  '*  mousseline-de-laine  slip,** 
and  I  never  yet  heard  of  a  true  domestic  divinity  who  submitted  to  be 
placed  in  a  crinoline  cage,  and  then  draped  over  with  a  flounced  petticoat; 
in  short,  for  one  of  the  best  preserved  specimens  of  the  female  variety  of 
the  home  deity,  we  need  not  go  beyond  another  of  Dickens's  family  pic- 
tures in  that  charming  '<  old  girl,"  the  light  of  his  hearth  and  heart  to  old 
honest  trooper  Bagnet,  a  worshipper  who,  in  his  implicit  faith,  never 
ventured  even  to  think  until  the  '*  old  girl "  had  first  shaped  his  thoughts 
for  him,  the  said  "  old  girl's"  general  mode  of  expression  being  a  poke  of 
that  umbrella  which  was  part  and  parcel  of  herself,  while  her  robe  of 
honour  was  that ''  serviceable  grey  cloak,"  in  which,  as  her  sole  baggage 
and  outfit,  she  had  last  travelled  home  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
There  is  not  a  truer  household  deity  in  the  whole  Pantheon  than  that 
dear  old  girl,  strong,  truthful,  trustful  Mrs.  Bagnet.  It  would  be  well 
if  all  the  strong-minded  women  of  the  world,  our  censurer  included,  would 
but  try  to  model  themselves  on  her  example:  imitate  her  they  might,  but 
equal  her ! — never ! 

I  must  not,  however,  shirk  my  engagement  to  wind  up  these  prosings 
with  the  reminiscence  which  has,  in  fact,  suggested  them  all.  Some  cir- 
cumstances have  lately  led  to  my  unlocking  the  store-house  of  memory, 
and  looking  up  incidents  connected  with  the  past  generation  and  past 
century  ;  among  them  I  find  the  following,  which  I  shall  give  you  as 
**  fny  father's  start/,**  that  is,  a  story  totd  me  by  my  father,  which  I 
think  too  good  and  illustrative  to  be  lost.  The  reader  will  please  to 
observe  that  this  father  is  not  the  **  mere  stage  property"  sometimes  used 
to  introduce  and  embellish  the  coming  tale,  but  a  real  gentleman  of  a 
school  now  extinct  among  us,  of  pleasing  conversational  powers,  who 
could  tell  a  story  with  a  great  but  quiet  humour,  which  was  in  his  day 
irresbtible,  and  who  gave  me  this  as  a  real  experience  of  his  own,  which, 
if  I  could  only  convey  it  with  the  same  graphic  power  with  which  it  was 
•described  to  me,  would,  I  am  sure,  amuse  as  well  as  edify  the  reader. 
If  I  fail  in  doing  so,  I  have  nothing  to  offer  more  except  the  excuse  of 
the  blundering  retailer  of  a  joke  of  which  he  forgets  the  point,  when  he 
turns  up  by  <*  All  I  know  is,  it  was  an  excellent  story  when  and  as  I 
heard  it" 

MY  father's  STORT. 

My  father  was  "  bred  to  the  Bar,"  which  never  was  " bread  to  him** 
(I  flatter  myself  the  fresh  originality  of  this  exordium  must  strike)  ;  he 
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had  many  of  those  qualiBcations  which  promised  success,  and  when  he  re- 
tired from  the  professioD,  after  a  few  years,  in  confirmed  ill  health,  it  was 
with  the  reputation  of  "  a  rising  man,"  and  a  painstaking,  effective  advo- 
cate, at  whose  chamber  door  the  attorneys  were  beginning  to  knock ;  but 
though  fortune  flowed  in  upon  him  ultimately,  it  was  not  through  the 
channel  of  his  fee-book,  for  he  never  resumed  his  practice,  and,  when  I 
grew  up  to  be  able  to  enjoy  his  companionship,  he  had  nothing  of  the 
lawyer  left,  except  a  shrewd  judgment,  and  pleasant  anecdotes,  and  re- 
collections innumerable  of  contemporaries  and  celebrities  of  earlier  days,  to 
whom  good  connexions,  and  his  own  companionable  qualities,  gave  him 
ft«e  introduction. 

I  know  not  whether  '^  noting  of  briefs"  continues  still  to  be  an  engage- 
ment in  which  young  barristers  like  to  employ  their  idle  time  and 
<*  'prentice  hand ;"  in  my  father's  day  it  was  considered  a  great  advan- 
tage and  regular  stepping-stone,  for  the  feeless  walkers  of  Westminster 
Hall  to  be  admitted  to  "  note  the  briefs  ^  of  any  senior  with  his  hands 
fuller  of  business  than  he  could  well  hold,  ana  who  often  went  into, 
court  largely  fee'd  to  conduct  a  case  the  details  of  which  had  been  worked 
out  for  him  by  another,  and  in  which  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  adopt 
the  arguments,  apply  the  suggestions,  and  recite  the  references  noted  va 
digested  order  on  the  margin  of  his  bulky  farrago  of  instructions  by  some 
hard-working  junior.  This  division  of  work,  giving  his  Majesty's  counsel 
all  the  /cvdoff  and  ^*  honorarium,^^  and  to  the  poor  tyro  little  more^than 
**  leave  to  toil,"  is  not  quite  so  unfair  as  it  looks  at  first  sight,  for  this 
Idnd  of  preparatory  practice,  this  rehearsal  behind  the  curtain,  in  which 
a  blunder  may  be  corrected  by  a  skilled  hand  without  making  the  public 
or  the  client  aware  of  the  mistake, — all  this  is  useful  exercise,  worth  much 
to  the  legal  dibuiant  before  he  ventures  to  stand  up  in  propria  person&j 
and  with  responsibility  all  his  own  for  managing  or  marring  a  cause, 
*'  before  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  in  his  court  at  Westminster ;"  and 
thus  the  post  of  "  noter  of  briefs  to  a  senior  in  full  practice  "  was  con- 
sidered a  very  lucky  opening  for  a  youngster  after  attaining  the  honours 
of  the  forensic  wig  and  gown. 

To  this  post  my  father  was  admitted  by  a  celebrity  of  his  day,  whom 
I  shall  at  once  identify  and  disguise  by  calling  him  '*  Richard  Mark' 
landy  Esq.y^  a  king's  counsel  in  full  practice,  whose  portly  presence, 
sonorous  voice,  and  a  solemn  utterance,  in  which  he  enunciated  nothings 
vdth  powerful  effect,  carried  him  through  a  successful  professional  career, 
fully  run  before  men  in  general  discovered  what  a  solemn  humbug  he 
was.  Though  he  acquired  a  large  legal  fortune,  he  never  attained  to  the 
Bench^  where,  if  he  had  been  seated,  and  when  there  had  been  twitted 
with  his  shallowness,  he  would  have  said  with  a  well-knoY^n  judge,  when 
somebody  hinted  to  him  that  slanderers  cavilled  at  his  law,  '*  I'm  very 
glad  they  nereT  found  me  out,  until  I  had  made  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds !"  To  tUs  pompous,  pretentious,  but  successful  blockhead,  my 
father,  having  the  repute  of  a  clever,  painstaking  young  ihan,  became 
**  noter  of  briefs,"  and  in  virtue  of  some  family  connexion  with  his  g^od 
wife,  grew  into  a  kind  of  <<  ami  de  la  maison"  in  a  family  whera  a  good 
table  and  an  intelligent  circle  was  always  an  agreeable  resource  for  a 
"  young  man  upon  town." 

Among  other  solemn  shams  which  this  well-to-do  impostor  practised 
on  othen  as  on  himself,  was  that  of  affecting  the  character  of  a  ''  man  of 
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gmttmetitf*  and  fine  f<MKfi^,  who  owned  to  an  under  ftntwii  of  im^w^ 
Mm  m  hid  character  to  which  the  **  indura^g  offset  of  hks  haid  proto* 
rion,"  as  he  trsed  to  boast,  **  never  had  reaehed."  He  was  a  gnat  man  ttr 
lead  m  a  case  of  the  pathetic.  His  appeals  to  jnry  sensibilities  were  cel»» 
brated;  he  was  the  very  advocate  to  make  a  client  confess  ikmt  he  neter 
knew  how  ill  treated  he  had  been  until  he  heard  his  worthy  counsel  ex* 
plain  it,  and  he  had,  in  his  deep  voice,  nnder  tones  always  reserved  for 
cases  which  he  nsed  to  protest  **  affected  him  even  to  tears,**  which  were 
certain  to  bring  a  consoling  *^  thonsand-pounder"  verdict  to  hie  broken- 
Marted  client,  and  of  conrse  to  leave  an  abiding  impression  on  the 
audience  of  the  large  benevolence  and  kind  heart  which  could  preserve 
such  freshness  of  natural  feeling  through  the  wear  and  teaor  of  a  harden- 
ing profession.  But  it  was  at  his  own  table,  with  andience  fitter  a&4 
fewer,  with  a  bottle  of  that  standard  legal  beverage,  "  old  port,"  to  refer 
to,  that  *^  Dick  Markland"  became  sublime  in  sentiment.  Afber  some 
well-fought  lefi^l  conflict,  in  which  he  had  pleaded  the  wrongs  of  his 
i^ent  with  pathos  irresistible  and  verdict-wringing  reeult,  he  would  £gkt 
the  battle  and  slay  the  slain,  rehearse  his  periods,  and  make  ^'  die  luts^'  of 
bis  speech  to  evidence  over  again,  until  at  length  he  left  hit  home  circle 
of  guests  and  admirers,  above  all  his  worshipping  wife^  as  convinced  aa 
himself  that  happy  was  the  client  who  secured  for  his  advoeate  one  whoae 
forensic  skill  was  only  surpassed  by  the  "  goodness  of  bis  heart'' 

And  now  for  our  illustration  of  '^  domestic  hero^worshtpw"  Foremost 
and  firmest  in  her  faith  in  the  sensibilities  of  her  **  Man  of  Feeing*' 
stood  his  wife,  '*good,  motherly,  true-hearted  Patty  Markknd,"  u»- 
diangeable  as  the  conviction  her  husband  had  wrought  in  her  of  his 
being,  not  merely  a  leader  among  lawyers,  but  the  most  sincere  and 
tender'^hearted  of  human  bemgs.  Had  any  one  repeated  to  her  an  epi- 
gram, which  some  scoffers  at  his  plausibilities  would  sneeriogly  apf^y — • 

They  say  he  has  no  heart,  but  I  deny  it : 
He  Aas  a  heart,  and  gets  bis  speeches  bj  it — 

poor  Patty  Markland  (a  true  wife  and  Christian  lady  every  inch  of  ker) 
would  meekly  say,  **  God  forgive  them ;  they  don't  know  my  Ric^iard 
when  they  say  such  things  of  him.''  And  in  this  belief,  never  shaken  by 
the  rude  ^ocks  to  which  it  was  occasionally  exposed,  did  this  good 
woman  live,  and  continue  to  worship  the  domestic  hero  she  had  set  up, 
**  till  death  did  them  part,"  when  she  duly  canonised  bim  in  her  sorrow 
mg  remembrances,  as  first  and  best  of  men,  ''none  bat  himself  hia* 
parallel." 

My  father,  paving  an  early  fiftmfliar  visit  one  day,  found  this  good 
woman  ntting  alone  over  the  unremoved  breakfast-table,  in  a  sti^  of 
placid  dejection,*of  which  he  had  presently  the  following  ezplana^Mi : 

"  Ah,  my  dear  WilKam,  Richard  is  just  gone  to  court,  in  such  spirits, 
poor  fellow ;  he  Kttle  knows  what  a  trial  his  fooling  heart  has  to  endux» 
on  his  return." 

"  My  dear  madam,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

*«  An,  William,  you  know  him,  others  don't ;  poor  Mrs.  F.,  you  know, 
his  oldest  friend  and  near  relative,  is  dead.  Such  a  blow  I  How  he  valued 
her,  and  how  he  will  feel  it!  She  is  just  dead;  a  messenger  fronr 
-— -  street  arrived  immediately  after  he  left  the  hovte.  Had  I  not  better 
send  down  to  court  for  him  at  once  ?" 
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^I  think,  dear  vmAua^  yoit  htA  best  not*  I  know  ha  k  mgagped  ia  a 
Weigbty  ease  to-day ;  it  can  do  no  gmd,  and  it  seema  better  to  Ut  butt 
get  thm^  luf  baeiDesfy  for  the  day  at  least.^ 

**  Wefl,  Wilfiatn,  I  b«Keve  00^  too ;  but  then  be  will  eome  home  fSrou 
ootui  tired  Mid  worn  out,  and  then  it  will  break  him  down  utterly^  I 
know  he'll  tink  tinder  it,  poor  fellow^  bis  affectiong  are  ao  itrong,  and  be 
had  8ueb  a  regard  for  Mrs.  F." 

**  Suppose^  ma'am,  yon  don't  break  it  to  him  until  after  dinner?" 

**  Thank  yon,  dear  William,  for  tbe  eonsiderate  hint ;  how  luoky  thai 
yon  came  in,  and  that  we  have  no  party  to*day.  Yes,  WilHam,  my  dear 
boy,  poor  Richard  shall  have  his  dinner  first.  Ill  hare  a  nice  comfortable 
one,  such  as  I  know  he  likes,  and  jou  must  come  and  help  me  to  keep  up  his 
spirits,  and  get  him  tbmvgh  the  erening  as  well  as  we  can<  But  I  dread 
its  effect  upon  his  feelin?  heart;  so  come  early,  William,  and  let  us  plan 
how  we  can  best  break  this  great  affliction  to  him." 

Dinner'hoar  oame,  and  with  it  Richard  Markland,  Esq.,  K«C.,  in  his 
highest  state  of  giandiloqneDt  satisfaetien^  He  had  carried  through  hie 
case  with  triumphant  success ;  he  had  spoken  thoroughly  to  his  own  self- 
content,  "  nerer  better,"  he  said,  and  he  promised  my  fiiidier  to  serre  up 
the  fra^nenta  of  hie  legal  argument  as  a  reK^  to  tbew  bottle  of  old  port 
after  droner« 

Meanwhile,  poor  Patty  MaHclaad  sat  the  Tery  embodiment  of  com* 
imerattng  pity,  re^^Btling  etery  fineh  ontbarst  of  her  Richard's  folk 
blown  eompkeency  as  preparatory  to  deeper  dejection  aft^wards,  and 
browing  it^  with  a  freeh  by-play  ot  sighs,  and  winks,  and  piteous  looks  to 
my  father.     Gray,  contemplating  those  '*  distant  spires  of  Eton,^  where^ 

Alas !  tmconsdoas  of  their  fate. 
The  little  victims  play ; 
No  thought  was  tneirs  of  coming  woes, 
Or  ills  beyond  to-day— 

was  not  more  commiserating  than  the  anxious  wife  as  riie  watched  and 
listened  to  the  self-gratulating  outpourings  of  her  husband.  My  father^ 
though  <<at  home"  on  the  establishment,  not  being  under  the  gla* 
mour  of  "  domestic  hero-worship,"  had  no  such  dread  of  the  stunning 
effect  of  the  intelligence  in  store  fbr  the  master  of  the  house.  He  knew 
bis  man  rather  better  than  did  the  wife  of  his  bosom ;  he  knew  the  de* 
ceased  old  lady  idso ;  and  though  he  had  always  seen  Richard  Markland 
treat  her  with  that  kind  of  pompous,  condescending  consideration,  which 
eeemed  to  be  given  as  much  to  do  honour  to  himself  in  the  person  of  a 
**  second  cousm"  as  from  cousinly  regard  or  affection,  he  had  not  the 
eOgfatest  fear  of  any  greater  outburst  of  sorrow  for  her  loss  than  would 
possibly  work  itself  off  in  a  few  well-termed  platitudes  of  no  meaning 
regret. 

Dinner  eame  and  passed,  with  the  same  underplot  of  signs,  and  sigh% 
and  looks  between  the  lady  of  the  house  and  her  guest  and  ccmfidant^^ 
the  master  still  self-possessed,  unconscious,  and  hilarious,  eating  heartily, 
relishing  his  glass  of  wine,  and  reserving  as  a  bonne  houcke  for  his  gu^ 
the  rehearsal  of  his  forensic  triumph  of  the  day* 

At  length  the  cloth  was  removed  ;  the  carefully  decanted  bottle  of  old 
port  set  down  clear  and  ruby-like,  the  butler  withdravm,  and  Dick 
Markhmd  had  commenced  with  «<  Now,  my  dear  R,  I  must  tell  you 
how  completely  I  floored  the  attorney-general  to-day " 
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He  was  interrupted  by  a  sigh  from  the  other  end  of  the  table,  so  sad 
and  significant,  that  he  paused,  opened  his  eyes,  and  said,  '^  Martha" 
(every  one  who  truly  loved  and  valued  Martha  Markland  called  her 
'*  Patty;"  her  husband  thought  this  loving  abbreviate  ^^  infra  digT  for 
the  mouth  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  and  he 
never  called  her  anything  but  Martha) — *'  Martha,  what  is  the  matter?" 

'*  Ah !  my  dear  Richard,"  sobbed  out  poor  Patty  (the  deb&cle  burst 
forth,  carrying  plan,  and  method,  and  preparation  for  the  terrible  intel- 
ligence all  before  it,  in  one  burst  of  genuine  wife-like  feeling),  <'  I  can't 
bear  to  see  you  so  cheerful,  when  I  know  how  you  will  suffer  for  it  pre- 
sently when  you  hnaw  aU  /"    (Sobbing.) 

"What  wit?" 

"  I  wanted  to  send  for  you  to-day  when  I  heard  the  dreadful  news ; 
but  R.  wouldn't  let  me."    (Renewed  sobbing.) 

«  ^F^^a^isit??" 

"  So  shockingly  sudden,too.  You'll  miss  her  so  dreadfully — you  valued 
her  so  much — such  a  gap  in  our  circle."     (Sobbing  da  capo.) 

"Whatisit???"  . 

(These  duplicated  and  triplicated  notes  of  interrogation  are  intended  to 
denote  the  increasing  intensity  of  tone  in  which  feeling  Richard  Mark- 
land  evinced  his  increasing  impatience  to  know  the  sum  total  of  the  im- 
pending drafib  on  his  sensibilities.)  At  length,  as  poor  Patty  set  off 
again  with  <<  Such  a  loss!  such  a  dear  worthy!" — the  domestic  demigod 
knit  his  brows  in  good  earnest;  a  cloud,  alias  a  frown — unmistakable 
token  of  foul  weather— came  over  the  brow  of  our  leg^  ''  man  of  feel- 
ing," as  he  thundered  out, 

«* Mrs.  Markland  !  I  command  you  to  tell  me  what  isU???f^ 

Poor  Patty  faltered  out,  "  Ah,  Richard,  no  use  in  concealing  it  any 
longer:  poor  Mrs.  F.  is  dead  1 ** 

At  the  dread  tidings,  a  sigh  (which  my  father  always  declared  sounded 
more  like  the  eructation  likely  to  proceed  from  a  man  who  had  eaten  a 
good  dinner,  than  from  a  sufferer  under  a  great  calamity)  burst  from 
Richard  Markland,  as  he  asked,  in  a  subdued  voice, 

''kn^  is  she  dead  r 

**  Yes,  Richard  dear,  she  is,  indeed;  and  I  trust  to  your  firmness,  your 
good  sense,  your  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  to  submit " 

She  was  proceeding  with  those  wife-like  anodynes  which,  if  they  do 
not  do  any  great  good  to  the  marital  breast  in  the  hour  of  trial,  at  least 
do  no  great  harm,  when  the  "man  of  feeling"  turned  to  my  father,  and 
gave  vent  to  hb  overcharged  emotions  in  the  following  terms : 

"  So  old  Mrs,  F.  is  deadr— protest  to  God  I'm  very  glad  of  it!  she 
was  a  most  troublesome  old  woman  !  V\\  tell  you  what,  R.,  she  used 
to  dine  here  twice  every  week;. she  drank  each  time  at  least  a  pint  of 
my  very  best  port  I  Fm  very  glad  she's  gone.  And  now,  as  to  the  at- 
torney-general's argument  to-day " 

I  never  heard  more  of  the  attorney-general's  argument  or  of  Dick 
Markland's  reply,  for  here  my  father  always  concluded  thus  (being  a 
proser  and  the  son  of  a  proser,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  heard  this  story 
more  than  once,  else  how  could  I  recollect  it  after  a  period  of  half  a 
century  ?) : 

"  While  Dick  Markland  was  thus  pouring  out  his  secret  emotions,  I 
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stole  one  glance  at  poor  Patty  Markland*8  face.  I  took  but  one,  and  in 
pure  humanity  withdrew  my  eyes;  I  could  not  take  another,  for  never 
did  human  face  present  such  a  picture  of  blank  disappointment  and 
surprise  as  played  oyer  the  features  of  as  good  a  woman  as  ever  breathed, 
as  her  Bichardj  the  god  of  her  hero-worship,  thus  gave  utterance  to  this 
unfeeling  expression  of  his  secret  inward  soul."     .... 

And  yet,  reader,  hereia  lies  the  moral  of  ray  father's  story.  I  must 
pray  you  to  mark  the  power  and  hold  of  this  kind  of  innate  home-religion 
in  the  human  soul.  Patty  Markland  lived  and  outlived  her  very  earthen- 
ware hero— lived  far  down  into  a  generation  which  knew  not  her 
«  man  of  feeling''  either  in  his  faults  or  virtues — she  lived  until  memory 
became  a  confused  waste ;  but  she  always  reserved  the  greenest  spot  in 
it  dedicate  to  *'  her  Richard,"  as  the  wisest,  best,  roost  tender-hearted  of 
men.  Amen,  so  be  it — so  let  it  be  for  ever — in  the  heart  of  every  true 
loyal-hearted  hero  or  heroine-worshipper  in  the  homesteads  of  our  native 
land.  R. 


DIARY  OP  THE  DREAMER  OF  GLOUCESTER* 

October  19, 1854. 

The  firing  has  continued  incessantly  during  daylight  firom  both  sides, 
but,  to  judge  from  the  damage  done  to  the  English  works,  I  should  think 
all  this  noise  was  to  very  little  purpose.  It  is  true  a  round  tower  of  the 
Russians  is  considerably  battered,  but  their  earthworks  look  very  much 
the  same  as  at  first.  Indeed,  supposing  they  are  as  well  constructed 
as  the  English  lines,  I  cannot  see  much  harm  a  ball  thudding  into  an 
earthen  embankment  can  do;  and  even  a  shell  exploding  only  makes  a 
larger  hole  and  raises  a  greater  dust.  If  we  were  firing  against  stone, 
or  any  substance  which  resisted,  I  would  expect  in  time  the  whole  fabric 
to  topple  over ;  but  as  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  Russians  may  fire  at  our 
earthworks  till  doomsday  without  doing  any  material  injury,  I  cannot 
see  why  we  should  be  in  any  better  case  firing  at  them.  In  short,  as  I  am 
utterly  unprofessional,  I  think  Joshua's  trumpet  would  do  as  well,  since 
any  conclusive  effect  by  the  present  operations  would  be  miraculous. 

Of  course,  if  our  men  were  falling  fast  by  the  Russian  shot,  I  would 
infer  the  Russians  would  suffer  as  much,  and  then  there  would  be  some 
apparent  end  to  the  matter;  but  yesterday  and  the  day  before  the  Eng- 
lish have  only  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Ultimately,  therefore,  I 
presume  we  will  end  where  we  might  have  beg^n,  in  an  attack  by  the 
bayonet,  as  at  Alma,  where  a  regular  siege  seemed  fully  as  necessary  to 
carry  the  redoubts  as  to  carry  the  earthworks  we  are  now  battering. 

As  to  the  attack  by  the  fleet,  I  hear,  as  I  expected,  that  wood  had  the 
worst  of  it,  and  all  the  harm  done  to  the  forts  consists  in  upsetting  some 
of  the  guns  on  the  highest  tiers,  and  spotting  over  the  walls  with  blotches 
arising  from  the  balls  having  abraded  the  stone  for  two  or  three  inches 
deep,  where  they  struck.  If,  as  is  said,  the  granite  wall  is  fifteen  feet 
'  thick,  I  cannot  see  how  more  could  be  expected. 
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How  different  does  the  whole  ftffiur  look  to-dftj  frem  Wedneedajr, 
iphen  the  atniggle  opened  so  magnifieentty,  And  widi  a  noise  at  if  one 
ot  other  ude  were  inmediately  to  be  annihilated.  Now,  indeed,  there  it 
about  as  moeh  noise,  and  smoke,  and  shot,  and  shells;  but  the  whole 
business  has  already  become  monotonous,  and  spectators,  like  myself 
tire  of  it  in  half  an  nour. 

I  fear  I  will  in  future  tire  of  ererything  in  half  an  hour.  I  widi  the 
delusion  of  the  grandeur  of  war  had  remained.  It  was  one  of  the  few, 
I  believed,  would  stand  the  test  of  esperience.  But  a  siege  is  not  a 
battle,  and  there  was  a  real  grandeur  at  the  Alma,  which  repetition  could 
hardly  destroy.  A  siege  is  merely  the  preparation  for  a  battle,  the 
•olemn  prelude  to  the  assault;  and,  like  all  preparations  for  the  grand 
and  the  terrible,  it  requires  to  be  monotonous  to  give  effect  to  the 
catastrophe.  All  things,  indeed,  work  artistioidly.  Incidents  group 
themseiyes  in  cltasaies,  and  the  dulness  and  floonotony  of  long  intervale 
is  compensated  by,  and  seems  the  preparation  for,  the  iclcU  of  the  koiir 
or  of  the  moment — ^hours  and  moments  which  constitute  the  real  epochs 
of  the  life  of  each  of  us,  while  the  periods  of  preparation  pass  without 
making  any  impression  on  our  memories.  So  in  history,  years  of  peace 
pass  unremarked  and  unremembered,  decay  and  prosperity  alike  fail  to 
write  their  records  on  the  imagination  of  mankind ;  but  a  devastating 
or  prosperous  war,  a  pestilence  or  a  famine,  secure  an  indelible  place  in 
the  hearts  of  generatioBs  bom  long  after  they  have  passed. 

October  so. 

On  the  18th  and  19th  two  more  explosions  took  place  in  the  French 
lines,  but  the  English  batteries  fired  so  fast  that  the  B4issians  perceptibly 
slackened  Hitherto,  however,  as  they  have  invariably  succeeded  in 
repairing  during  the  night  any  injury  we  may  have  done  in  the  daytime, 
I  do  not  see  what  progress  we  are  making;  but  both  French  and  English 
batteries  are  to-day  in  operation. 

October  23. 

We  hear  all  sorts  of  stories  about  the  enemy  inside,  which  are  gene- 
rally fathered  on  deserters*  Sebastopol,  it  is  said,  is  full  of  dead  bodies 
lying  unburied  in  the  streets,  and  we  are  told  to  obse)*ve  that  the  idr  is 
tainted  by  their  corruption,  a  fact  which  my  olfactory  nerves  do  not  in 
the  least  confirm^  Again,  it  is  the  Poles  in  the  garrison  who  have 
mutinied,  or  provisions  have  run  short,  or  water  is  so  scarce  that  the 
troops  are  put  on  rations  of  wine — no  very  bad  substitute — and  to-day 
a  message  oy  Menschikoff  to  Canrobert  is  reported,  offering  to  surrender 
on  terms,  and  if  not,  that  he  would  bum  tiie  town,  and  Canrobert'a 
answer  that,  if  be  did,  the  garrison  would  be  put  to  the  sword. 

There  is  an  easy  and  quite  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  reports  : 
they  are  all  pure,  unadulterated  lies,  or,  if  you  will,  hoaxes.  1  do  not 
believe  the  Busfflans  have  lost  many  more  men  than  we  hftve*  and  I  have 
no  doubt  they  bury  their  dead.  I  believe  in  no  mutiny,  as  the  garrison 
hitherto  have  done  their  duty  as  well  as  our  soldiers  would  have  dome, 
and  altogether  show  themselves  worthy  enemies.  I  believe  they  are 
well  supplied  with  provisions,  as  they  can  draw  on  the  entire  Crimea  for 
them ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  many  have  tanks  of  water  with  a  sufficient 
supply  to  last  till  the  rainy  season;  and  as  to  firing  the  city»  we  would  be 
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IMsrticQlwl/  obligdd  to  them  to  do  so,  m  it  M  wbU  we  have  been  in  vain 
trying  to  effect  The  worst  of  these  hoaxes  is,  that  they  will  go  home  ae 
authentic  reports  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  ^  people  at  home  will  be 
wondering  why  we  h»ve  not  entered  Sebaatopol  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet. 

The  Eojg^h  papers,  indeed,  hare  ak^ady  received  false  imnressione  of 
this  expedition  ;  they  have  ignored  history  altogether,  and,  because  the 
Turks  proved  themselves  a  match  for  the  cholera-stricken  Russians  on 
the  Daadbe,  they  have  forgotten,  or  refused  to  believe,  the  testimony 
of  histoiT  since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  certifying  by  many  a 
field  of  battle  that  the  Russians  lure  nearly  as  good  soldiers  as  the 
Frefindi.  We  will  learn  to  respect  our  enemies  more  ere  this  oampvgn  is 
over,  but  it  would  be  as  well  if  this  salutary  respect  were  aooner  ac- 
quired* 

The  Boseian  troops  in  the  open  country  are  beginning  to  excite  ap- 
fifehensioDS,  bat  our  intalligeiice  is  either  very  bad^  or  the  generals  keep 
it  to  themselves,  for  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  where  the  reUeviog 
army  is  supposed  to  be,  or  what  is  its  foroe.  One  great  advantage  to 
this  army  and  to  the  garrison  ansM  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  Sebas- 
topol  is  not  invested,  so  that  the  disposable  troops  of  the  garrison,  or  of 
the  army,  can  alternately  assist  eaefa  other;  moreover,  as  our  relative 
lK>nditions  are  now  reversed,  and  the  Russian  army  have  the  initiative, 
we  may  ^cpect  every  day  a  desperate  blow  to  be  struck. 

October  25. 

The  colonel,  the  aide-camp,  Estoourt,  and  myself  were  quietly  engaged 
in  an  early  rubber — commenced,  in  fact,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
mjT — and,  as  we  were  playing  somewhat  high,  we  were  all  attention. 
The  colonel,  who  was  my  partner,  had  already  shown  two  honours,  and  I 
had  another  in  my  hand.  The  point  was  critical ;  my  adversary  to  the 
right,  had  played  a  sxxiall  heart;  I  had  the  ten,  tibe  king,  and  the  ace, 
and  we  had  already  turned  five  tricks,  so  that  if  I  made  my  ten  I  was 
pretty  sure  of  makm^  game  by  my  kin^  and  ace«  I  was  hesitating  as 
to  the  finesse^  when  ^ump  down  through  the  tent  came  a  shell  with  the 


burning  fusee.  ''  Play,  and  cut,"  said  the  dragoon.  *'  Don't  be  in  a 
hurry,  said  the  odonel,  "  we  are  ait  a  nice  point  of  the  game ;  I  won't 
lose  my  money  this  way."  And  he  quietly  rose^  took  hold  of  the  fusee 
of  the  shell,  which  was  all  but  burnt  to  the  end,  and  put  it  out  with  his 
fingers.  I  then  played  my  ten,  secured  the  trick,  took  two  others  with 
the  king  and  ace,  showed  the  honour,  and' we  settled  stakes  c^Mrefully  and 
deliberately  before  any  allusion  was  made  to  the  shell,  and  then  it  was 
only  a  few  objurgatory  observatious  from  the  dragoon  against  the  souls 
of  shells  in  general,  for  he  was  somewhat  annoyed  by  the  loss  of  the 
mbber.  The  aide-de-camp  paid  his  money,  smoked  his  pipe,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  cut  the  cards  without  further  observation,  whue  the  colonel 
demonstrated  to  me  that  although  I  had  succeeded  in  the  finesse,  yet  it 
was  bad  play,  and  that  I  should  have  put  down  the  king,  the  odds  being 
that  the  ai^de-camp  would  return  lus  partner's  lead,  in  which  case  I 
was  sure  to  make  both  my  hearts. 

We  aoeordii^iy  proceeded  with  a  new  gam^  but  bad  not  got  far  when 
An  ordedy  eateied  the  tent,  and,  touching  his  hat,  mi  that  the  Russians 
were  attacking  the  Turks. 
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"Very  well,"  said  the  colonel;  ''I  will  be  ready  immediately.  Ra- 
Telle,''  said  he  to  the  aide-de-camp,  "  it  is  your  turn  to  play.*' 

«  But,"  said  Ravelle,  "  had  we  not  better  go  ?" 

"  After  this  hand,  if  the  rubber  be  not  gained,  we  will  think  of  it," 
said  the  colonel ;  *'  we  will  be  in  plenty  of  time." 

Here  we  heard  the  cannonade  very  loud  and  near,  but  Rayelle  played 
on,  Estcourt  trumped  and  turned  the  trick,  and  then  played  the  same 
foit. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  the  colonel ;  "  we  claim  a  revoke,  which  makes 
game,  and  we  will  now  go  assist  the  Turks." 

There  was  no  denying  the  matter ;  the  dragoon  cursed  the  orderly 
and  the  Turks,  paid  his  money,  then  immediately  rose,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  dashed  off  to  join  his  troop. 

The  colonel  hastily  buckled  on  his  sword,  and  we  left  the  tent  together. 
We  found  the  men  already  standing  to  arms,  and  the  colonel,  after 
auestioning  the  orderly  who  had  brought  the  intelligence  as  to  the 
direction  of  the  attack,  anticipated  the  orders  of  Creneral  Boequet,  and 
gave  the  word  to  march.  We  had  little  difficulty  in  hitting  the  proper 
route,  for  the  cannonade  was  now  incessant.  We  soon  heard  the  cries  of 
the  combat  and  the  rattle  of  musketiT)  and,  after  about  an  hour's  march, 
as  we  topped  a  low  ridge  of  the  hill  m  the  rear  of  the  English  lines,  the 
whole  scene  opened  before  us.  The  Turks,  who  had  been  entrenched  to 
protect  Balaklava,  had  been  attacked  by  an  army  of  Russians  fully  thirty 
thousand  strong,  and,  after  a  very  slight  resistance,  had  been  driven  in 
total  disorder  from  their  redoubts.  These  were  occupied  by  the  Russians, 
who  had  turned  the  guns  against  them.  As  we  drew  nearer,  we  saw  some 
of  the  Turks  rallying  on  the  flanks  of  a  Highland  regiment,  who,  ad- 
vancing a  few  paces,  presented  a  sterfi  and  immovable  front,  two  men 
deep,  to  the  advancing  host  of  Cossacks  and  cavalry,  who  seemed  to 
threaten  to  ride  them  over.  Well  was  it  for  the  allies  that  this  feeble 
screen  was  formed  of  soldiers  who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  fly,  for  had 
they  been  broken  the  enemy  must  inevitably  have  penetrated  to  Balaklava. 
As  it  was,  these  Highlanders  stood  in  a  line,  as  straight  as  could  be  drawn 
by  aid  of  a  ruler,  until  the  Russians  got  within  close  range,  and  then  fired 
a  volley.  We  could  see  that  it  had  told,  but  it  hardly  checked  the  advance 
for  a  moment ;  but  another  volley,  and  then  a  third,  poured  in  at  closer 
range,  broke  their  resolution,  and,  wheeling  round,  they  fell  back  on  their 
infantry.  Presently  they  re-formed,  and  both  infantry  and  cavaliy  ad- 
vanced; but  our  attention  was  now  directed  towards  a  larger  mass  of 
Russian  cavalry,  who,  deflecting  to  the  right,  bore  steadily  down  on  some 
regiments  of  British  dragoons  who  had  just  come  up.  These  did  not  wait 
for  their  opponents,  but  chaiged  in  a  body ;  and  for  a  time  there  was  a 
hand-to-hand  conflict,  in  which  the  Russians  seemed,  from  their  superior 
numbers,  to  be  getting  the  advantage ;  but  two  fresh  cavalry  regiments 
were  opportunely  hurled  on  them,  and  the  Russian  troopers,  utterly 
routed,  fell  back  again  on  their  infantry.  These  retired  also,  and  the 
English  withdrew  from  the  pursuit,  so  that  just  when  we  were  near 
enough  to  be  of  service  the  aflair  seemed  ended. 

This  was  about  ten  o'clock,  and  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  the  two 
armies  stood  observing  each  other,  occasionally  trying  on  each  other  the 
range  of  their  artillery,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mOe  and  a  half.  Bat 
about  this  time,  to  our  astonishment,  we  observed  the  light  cavalry  of  the 
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English  emerge  from  the  rest  of  their  forces,  and  trot  rapidly  forwards 
oyer  the  g^und  which  separated  them  from  the  enemy.     We,  of  course^ 
expected  a  general  attack  ;  but  as  they  passed  within  four  hundred  yards 
of  our  position,  which  was  on  the  extreme  right,  no  movement  in  support 
was  made.     We  gassed  at  them  in  admiration,  as  in  perfect  order  they 
passed  on.    We  saw  our  friend,  young  Estcourt,  among  them,  sitting  his 
horse  like  a  Centaur;  carelessly  and  joyously  he  waved  his  recogpiition, 
then  turned  his  face  towards  his  charger's  head,  and  bent  slightly  down 
as  bis  troop  quickened  their  pace.     And  now,  when  half  a  mile  from  us, 
and  when  we  could  see  the  shot  from  the  Russian  batteries  falling  amongst 
them  with  deadly  effect,  emptying  their  saddles  and  knocking  down  the 
horses,  we  were  struck  with  astonishment  and  horror  to  observe  that 
they  were  still  unsupported.     A  body,  at  most  of  eight  hundred  horsci 
were  riding  full  tilt  against  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  in  posi« 
tion.     Well  must  they  now  have  seen  their  own  peril ;  but  as  their  fate 
became  more  certain  they  only  quickened  their  pace,  and  not  one  man<— 
for  we  saw  the  whole  manoeuvre  as  clearly  as  if  we  were  in  a  theatre-— 
&ced  about.     I  turned  to  the  colonel.     I  could  see  his  coolness  was  fast 
exhaling,  the  moustache  was  twitching,  and  the  grey  eye  was  absolutely 
gleaming:  "Magnifique!  magnifique!"  he  said,  turning  to  me;  ''but 
they  are  madmen.     It  h»  certain  death — these  brave  fellows  will  be  mur- 
dered !     Sacr^  tonnerre  I  we  must  to  the  rescue !"     And  his  horse  cur- 
yeted  and  reared  with  the  vehement  emotion  of  the  rider,  while  the  men 
and  officers  around  him  waited  impatiently  for  the  signal,  ready  to  follow 
in  the  deadly  track  of  the  British.     Up  galloped  an  aide-de-camp  of 
General  Bosquet,  a  few  words  passed  between  them,  and  our  colonel 
shouted  *'En  avant!"  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
we  all  started  au  pas  de  charge.     Pursuant  to  General  Bosquet's  orders, 
who  had  taken  a  cooler  coup  d'oeil  of  the  position,  we  deflected  consider- 
ably to  the  left,  stopped  for  five  minutes'  breath  in  the  middle  of  our 
course,  and  then  charged  one  of  the  batteries  which  the  Russians  had 
taken  from  the  Turks,  and  which  was  playing  fiercely  on  the  English 
cavalry.     The  Russian  gunners  stood  firm  till  we  were  within  ten  yards, 
and  we  lost  about  seventy  men  ;  but  we  soon  carried  the  redoubt.     The 
English  horse,  meantime,  had  charged  right  onwards  to  another  redoubt ; 
but,  their  horses  being  blown,  they  had  now  come  to  a  rally,  and  were 
trying  to  cut  their  way  through  masses  of  opposing  cavalry.     By  dint  of 
the  most  determined  courage  they  succeeded ;  but  it  was  well  we  occupied 
the  redoubt,  else  not  one  of  them  would  have  escaped  its  fire.     They 
passed  close  to  us,  and  I  had  a  deliberate  opportunity  of  counting  them. 
There  were  not  two  hundred  in  all. 

I  was  glad  to  see  Estcourt  among  them,  with  somewhat  of  a  prouder 
look  tHan  when  he  passed  us  before. 

Aflter  this  there  was  a  heavy  cannonade,  and  the  Russians  withdrew  a 
little  distance,  still  occupying  two  of  the  Turkish  redoubts;  and  as  our 
generals  made  no  further  attempt  against  them,  I  fear  it  must  be  con- 
fessed they  had  gained  the  solid  advantage  of  the  day.  What  effect  their 
success  will  have,  I  cannot  say. 

The  field  of  battle,  or  rather  of  the  skirmish,  presented  the  most 
ghastly  sight  I  ever  saw,  owing  to  the  number  of  horses  who  had  been 
struck  down,  and  who  were  rolling  and  plunging  in  agony,  while  their 
ahrieks,  a  sound  never  heard  in  peace,  filled  the  air. 
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JUL  BEDDTNa  ON  FB£NCH  WIKEB.* 

WH4TBTSB  dtrergeaoe  of  opiaioQ  suit  enst  ai  to  the  finanobl  i 
aad  potttical  wkdom  of  the  oomBMraal  traatj  ivith  Fmice,  iheve  Ase 
few  ssieBfr  car  readen,  we  Aiunr,  who  wtU  object  to  thttt  dause  wfenii^ 
to  the  reduction  of  the  wiae  datiee.  It  has  beea  a  neoesaity  Mi  iat 
wammj  years ;  m  fiwt,  ever  siaoe  the  three-bottle  gentry  went  ont  of  date. 
Dcinkiog  is  no  lomger  ftflhionabk,  and  persons  have  wisely  resolved  oa 
die  ase  and  not  the  abuse  of  one  of  the  meet  glorious  gira  nstiire  hag 
bestowed  on  as.  But  there  was  das  difficulty  coaneoted  with  the  heavj 
wiae  duties :  with  die  best  will  in  the  world  to  drink  Freaoh  wiaes,  the 
middle  classes  were  unaUe  to  do  so,  owing  to  the  high  prices  they 
fistched.  Their  ch<nce  was  limited,  ia  ^;feat  measuee,  to  acid  sheny  and 
Huiddy  port,  and  these  were  fooad  to  interfere  eo  oensideraUy  with  the 
digeativa  process,  that  their  use  grew  more  and  mote  limited.  The 
MtlKUow  to  the  wiae  consamption  was,  however,  dealt  by  the  iatro- 
dttotion  «f  Boudi  African  into  the  aasricet,  which,  not  only  bad  itself 
was  ero^yed  fearftdly  for  the  porpeses  of  adolteiatioa,  r^o  one  who 
tasted  it  once  had  die  eoarage  to  venture  on  it  again,  and  it  became  the 
legidmate  pray  of  the  baitoaque  writers,  nobody,  aave  the  importai^  la-^ 
grettiag  its  well-OMrited  downfid. 

Wine,  thea,  was  dirsatenbg  to  become  a  myth  ia  middle-class  Eng- 
lish hooeehold^  when  die  Chaacellor  <^  the  Exchequer  hit  oa  the  hold 
seheme  of  redumng  die  duty  m  the  hce  of  increased  estimates  The 
xasak  of  the  partial  redaction  is,  that  a  very  Uige  amooat  of  clatat  Ima 
been  already  maported  into  die  country,  aad  its  coDSomptton  is  giadaally^ 
dMi^  slowly,  spreading.  It  is  marvdlous,  however^  what  ignorance 
EagSshuMn,  as  a  rale,  are  in  as  to  the  oompamtife  merits  of  Freodb 


Conaderations  of  this  nature  have  induced  Mr.  Reddiag  to  write  the 
i«laable  little  treatise  we  have  now  under  notice.  As  good  wine  aeeda 
BO  bush,  so  we  need  not  reoommead  to  our  readers  a  wodc  by  the  recog- 
nised authority  in  the  matter  of  wines.  We  may  say,  however,  that  it 
contains  much  novel  and  valuable  information  whidi  no  otlner  English 
author  could  supply,  and  it  bears  the  marks  of  conscieatioas  investiga- 
tion and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  every  page.  The  work 
oommenoes  with  a  history  of  the  vine  rinoe  its  introduction  into  France, 
and  a  description  of  the  varieties  employed. 

Mr.  Redding  repudiates  very  decidedly  the  notion  that  the  poverty 
noticeable  by  die  tourist  in  many  of  the  French  wine  districts  is  owing 
to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  as  has  been  asserted.  Bad  management — die 
result  of  defective  education — and  grinding  taxation  are,  in  his  opinion, 
the  final  causes  of  this  impoverishment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with 
the  increased  demand  for  wine  these  evils  will  be  removed.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  description  he  gives  of  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  that  capital 
is  required  to  produce  a  profitable,  because  marketable,  vintage;  and 

*  French  Wines  and  yine3rard8,  snd  the  Way  to  find  Them.     By  Cynd 
Bedding.    London:  fioulttoa  and  Wiigfat. 
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doubtlessly  land  wUl  pass  into  fewer  hands,  and  thus  remove  one  of  the 
great  evils  from  which  the  rural  population  of  France  suffers. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  the  vintage  coutains  much  interesting  detaiL 
Unceasing  care  must  be  devoted  to  the  state  of  the  grapes,  or  the  labours 
of  a  year  may  be  thrown  away*  The  exact  time  to  gather  the  fruit 
depends  on  the  weaker,  and  the  season  naturally  differs  in  nearly  every 
parfe  a£  win«-giwving  Fraacew  Mvriiy  too^  depends  oa  ike  attention  die 
teboiuen  pay  4»  ikeiJt  tek,  for  the  Aivoiv  of  tha  wine  is  irremediablj 
iajmed  ky  the-  iHghtesI  eaieless  or  improptt  treatment.  Hence,  we  fioi 
thai  moid  Plurp^pnn  the  &ra»*iervanta  ai#  far  belter  off  than  the  cone*^ 
spondiBg  ckea  in  EnglaiKL  Evea  the  weod  of  which  the  casks  aie  mada 
nost  be  oam&itty  exaaiiaed,  lest  it  akoakk  impart  some  unfavourable  taste. 
to  the  eoBlents.  The  itanlt  attained  by  eard&iL  siaaipulation.  is,  that  tka 
wkne  of  Fraaee  sapaM  those  of  aU  otMff  countries  in  delioac^,  aronai, 
•■A  fine  acfiow  iavooz;  The  red  wines  aee  superior  to  the  white,  Ibr 
diey  cairy  a  fiaer  perfiime  qe  bo«(]uet,  aad^  whether  dark  red  or  light 
raby  m  eoJovr,  are  finer  iavovred^  and  will  keep  their  virtues  a  eonsider* 
akie  tkne — sneb  as  those  ol  BonesiUon.  £or  above  a  eentury. 

It  would  be  orani&ally  iBifN>stiUe  for  us  to  exhaust^  in  our  seanfy 
KflHlB,  the  infitntttioD  dik  vohMne  iMpartSi.  While  stating,  therelisce^ 
Ukat  it  fwraiskes  a  fuU  aecount  of  eveiy  wine^  gsowa  ia  Franee,  the  ave- 
zag«  value  e£  Am  vintage,  and  the  modea  of  exporting  the  wine  mosi 
eoBvealentlyv  we  will  eenckid*  our  paper  by  giving  SMse  aeeottnt  of  tha 
■lode  of  prepTJng  ohampagne. 

Champagne  is  made  oi  any  oetevred  grapeiy  but  they  are  gaAheiQA 


with  great  caceu  Eveiy  gtape  is  exduded  which  ]«•  in  the^  sligfataet 
degree  inyvred,  and  Amy  ace  carsied  to  the  pvess  with  due  UMeautkms  ta 
ptvent  any  erashing.    The  must  is  net  inuBediately  plaeea  in  the  casks^ 


W  left  in  a  vat  for  seme  twdeve  hours,  until  the  giosser  lees  are  d^ 
posited.  The  mast  is  then  plaeed  to  ferment  in  tons.  About  Christmas 
die  fermentation  is  over,  and  the  wine  is  racked ;  then  again  racked^  and 
fined  at  the  end  of  a  mondi.  Sosae  wines  are  raeked  thriee  and  fined 
twiee»  Winea  intODded  to  beoome  taotMsaua;  are  bottled  in  Man^  and 
Aprfl.  Nothing  ia  so  fiekle  as  the  corameneement  of  the  efferveseenee  ; 
•eme  wines  become  moiissetMr  in  a  fiortnight,  others  require  twelve 
mmAi.  Another  evil  is  the  repeated  flying  of  the  bottles  and  the  een^ 
sequent  loss  of  the  wine.  The  quantity  M.  MoSt  had  under  treatveat 
piior  to  th»  oi'dinm,  vras  fron  five  to.  six  hundred  thousand  bogles.  From 
diese  fisets  it  wUl  be  seen  that  ehampaffne  will  never  become  m  ekeap^ 
wine,  and  those  who  pur^ase  such  with  tiuir  eyes  open  may  rest  assured 
that  they  luirve  bought  rhubarb  champagne.  To  such  of  our  readers  as 
are  unacquainted  widi  the  delicious  wines  produced  on  the  banks  of  At 
Bh6a^  we  reooaiaaend  the  St  Peray  gfcand  Mousseux  of  M.  L.  Giraad. 
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OUR  SOCIAL  PROGRESSION. 

Some  of  the  Oerroans  who  pass  their  lives  in  theorisiDg  or  conjuring^ 
up  phantoms  which  they  yainly  attempt  to  embody,  some  of  these  pro- 
line generators  of  shadows,  maintain  that  all  the  progress  made  under 
modem  civilisation  is  but  a  renewal  or  repetition  of  that  which  had  a  prior 
existence.  They  uphold  this  opinion  upon  grounds  by  no  means  satisfac* 
tory  to  those  who  are  not  content  with  deductions  from  assamed  pre* 
mises.  That  to  which  the  mind  has  an  involuntary  bias  it  is  reluctant  to 
reject,  and  is  apt  to  pass  by  demonstration  in  its  eagerness  to  support 
&vourite  theories.  The  notion  that  our  present  high  state  of  civilisation 
is  no  more  than  a  '*  regeneration"  is  a  vague  sentiment,  arising  ^m  the 
want  of  a  more  extended  view  of  the  progress  of  society,  and  the  confine- 
ment of  the  field  of  vision  to  a  limited  circumference.  The  achievementa 
of  the  past  time,  though  great  to  the  actors  and  era  when  they  oc- 
curred, and  thus  in  no  way  diminishing  their  merit  in  proportion  to  their 
means,  were  only  a  miniature  of  the  present.  From  the  earliest  records 
of  history,  and  the  wild  uncertain  tales  of  tradition,  we  can  find  nothioe 
to  disprove  the  continuous  movement  of  some  portion  of  mankind,  wita 
more  or  less  rapidity,  towards  a  better  and  more  enlarged  state  of  things 
than  had  previously  existed.  A  higher  destiny  is  to  be  given  to  the 
world.  Thus  we  justly  confide  in  the  slow  but  steady  advance  of  humanity 
towards  some  point  far  more  elevated  than  the  present,  though  its  re* 
moteness  should  be  extended  beyond  the  conceivable  bounds  of  our 
limited  existences  or  those  of  many  generations  to  come  after  our  own. 
Why  we  are  thus  moved,  and  to  what  conclusion  all  may  lead,  is  an  im- 
penetrable secret  to  living  men. 

In  the  examination  of  such  a  topic  recourse  must  be  had  to  history, 
the  earlier  records  of  which  attach  to  that  of  the  Jews,  commencing  with 
Abraham.  Secondly,  to  those  of  Greece,  for  unhappily  the  nation  older 
than  either  has  left  only  its  laborious  and  gigantic  works  to  testify  its 
antiquity.  These  marvels  of  Egypt,  for  we  allude  to  that  wonderful 
country,  speak  only  to  the  vision  in  the  ruin  of  temple  and  pyramidy 
and  in  a  roll  of  kingly  names,  from  which  we  learn  that  eighteen 
dynasties  of  its  monarchs  had  passed  away  fifteen  hundred  years  bef(»e 
Christ,  when  the  first  Pharaoh  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  began  his 
r^gn !  To  what  a  remote  period,  therefore,  must  be  ascribed  the  primary 
developments  of  human  intelligence  when  even  then  it  was  sufficiently 
mature  to  erect  such  edifices  as  those  of  ELamac  and  Medinet  Abou,  two 
thousand  years  before  the  Augustan  age,  as  Heeren,  with  justice,  infers 
from  a  severe  examination  of  the  existing  authorities.  The  remnants  of 
the  gigantic  temple  of  Ammon  (Isis  and  Osiris  were  no  doubt  subsidiary 
deities  of  later  origin),  while  they  seem  to  indicate  extraordinary  me- 
chanical aid  in  their  construction,  were  more  probably  the  result  of  accu- 
mulated manual  power,  such  as  may  be  seen  acting  in  the  sculptures 
from  Nineveh  now  in  the  British  Museum.  These  sculptures  exhibit  a 
much  ruder  state  of  the  arts  than  those  in  Egypt,  but  still  show  a  great 
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adranoe  beyond  those  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  for  example,  or  the 
works  of  the  native  Mexicans,  where  man,  more  uncaltirated,  is  still  more 
rudely  displayed  in  the  arts.  We  know  too  little  of  the  age  of  Brahma, 
which  preceded  the  Christian  era  many  centuries,  to  state  anything 
certain  regarding  it.  If  we  torn  to  China,  the  age  of  Confucius,  about 
five  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ,  only  exhibits  through  his 
works  the  philosophic^  opinions  which  Greece,  in  a  more  lucid  mode  to 
Europeans,  has  left  clearly  defined.  It  was  the  remarkable  advancement 
of  mmd  in  Greece,  and  a  tendency  from  nature  to  cherish  the  poetical 
and  imaginative,  which  out  of  the  coarser  models  of  Egyptian  sculpture 
drew  the  rough  outlines  that,  hallowed  by  the  genius  which  bathed  in 
beauty  all  which  the..Greeks  attempted  with  the  pen  or  chisel,  made  that 
people  immOTtal  in  sculpture  and  architecture.  Yet  when  Homer  wrote 
we  discover  existing  only  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  young  people 
compared  to  the  subsequent  progress  of  Greece  at  a  more  mature  penod 
of  Its  history.  The  siege  of  Troy  is  carried  on  in  description  as  it 
would  be  by  a  people  of  few  resources  but  animal  courage  and  strength 
of  arm.  The  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse  even  in  Virgil's  verse 
speaks  little  for  the  penetration  of  those  entrapped  by  it,  and  much  for 
thdr  simple  creduUty.  The  heroes  invested  in  the  grandeur  of  concep- 
tion of  two  great  poets,  display  rude  life  in  their  personal  conduct,  and 
often  in  the  sentiments  they  express.  They  remind  us  of  Csesar's  descrip- 
tion of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  England  when  he  landed  in  Kent  nine- 
teen hundred  years  ago,  and  the  Britons  painted  their  bodies,  going  half 
naked,  and  divided  into  little  coteries  for  their  family  arrangements,  each 
having  its  wives  in  common.  Nor  was  their  Druidism  any  improvement 
upon  the  mytholo^  of  the  old  poets  of  Greece;  it  was  more  degrading, 
while  that  of  the  Greeks  was  surrounded  with  the  halo  of  beauty  which 
inspiration  had  kindled,  and  Grecian  art  embodied  in  brass  and  marble ; 
representations  of  spiritual  essences,  beautiful  bemgs  strangers  to  our 
mortality. 

The  Jews,  under  a  fkith  which  dictated  the  devotional  poetry  of  David 
and  the  proverbial  philosophy  of  his  son,  were  not  a  people  of  manners 
much  more  refioed  than  their  neighbours.  David  fought  with  a  sline, 
and  had  been  a  shepherd- boy.  They  seem  never  to  have  much  ad- 
vanced in  the  practice  of  that  wisdom  of  which  Solomon  gave  them 
such  beautiful  and  instructive  lessons.  This  monarch  carried  on  a  con- 
siderable commerce,  but  it  could  not  long  have  outlived  himself,  and  ter- 
minated no  doubt  before  the  captivity. 

Of  the  Assyrians,  or  rather  their  conquerors  the  Medes,  and  their 
intellectual  advance  beyond  what  brute  power  could  effect,  we  have  no 
records.  The  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  and  the  walls  of  that  cele- 
brated city,  appear  to  have  been  the  results  of  physical  rather  than  intel- 
lectual power  as  compared  with  the  works  of  Greece,  easily  accomplished 
under  a  despotism  in  a  well-peopled  country. 

13ie  Romans  were  imitators  of  the  Greeks,  whom  they  excelled  in  the 
art  of  war  for  conquest's  sake.  The  philosophy  of  Rome  was  founded  on 
that  of  Greece,  from  which  and  Rome  the  modems  alone  can  be  supposed 
to  have  learned  anything  which  has  tended  to  their  onward  progress,  and 
the  debt  must  be  honourably  acknowledged.  They  were  idolators ;  but 
the  philosophers,  both  of  Greece  and  Rome,  gave  little  credit  to  the  sup- 
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posed  efficacy  of  imagw  in  religion,  troatiag  dfeem  ar  ihotv  r^» 
tioni*  WheAov  polytkeism  pre^ded  or  foUmd  tbeim  in.  tiM  ofder  of 
tioia  19  unknown.  Some  wrtters^  MaJke*  thebn  i^  older  wanlup,  wUJe 
vony,  it  most  be  tdnutted,  are  o£  a  cofitinMrj  opiinoiu  Tka  ariigiim  o^ 
BraAma^  for  osampley  heSoBe  India  Mi  loto  the  wocahtp  ofi  »  kundrai 
miflslMipen  deities^  it  is  piesuaMd  was  ft  p«re^  t]iaiBiB»  in  as  ea  oi  aastaiB 
Imfsory^y  whisk  iadioated  a  degrso  o£  oiialisalion)  and  pow«r  far  SKpeiiae  im 
Ms  present  concStioii.  It  is  probable  that  idolatry  gsew  sut  o£  uis  igift»* 
BMKe  of  the  mnteitwie^  and  thus  the  coioruptioiB  o£  a  porer  wonki^  foliosrei. 
The  Mokitttdev  ^eirer  in  tbe  wfoof^y."  could  not  knagibe  an  aiwaibb  pra^ 
tsder.  It  was  too*  great  aa  eflbrt  for  tka  vulgar  mmd  to  adon  ifriiat  waA 
aot  preaent  ts  the  sense.  The  psiast^  Aarafore^  latiafied  die  mmuuam 
as  Aaron  did  gcatifying  ue  Isva^tes  wilki  the  goUe&  oal£  Tho 
OS  worshipped  nx^  Tisaile  imagn  until  s  hundsed  and  serenty^  yeans 
after  die  fosndation  of  dienrcity.  There  srewaw^trflMS  of  North  Ane- 
ncaai  Indians  who  worship  the  ^*  Great  Spirit^"  and  have  no^  vMb  aaaoni^ 
tbflDi.  Under  Augustus  the  Romaas  were  idelatocsy.  Rome  being  then  a* 
its  highest  pit<^  ai  glory*  It  was  not  so  wkh  her  aura  lUustrions  and 
mfigfatened  men,  as  just  obserredi  The^  placed  ib9*  hUti  in  idiok.*  It 
was  the  same  widi  many  ef  the  more  enment  philosephaw  of  Gauss  ou 

There  are  only  two  nations  with  nduch  moosm*  pregsaas  in' s  point  m 
two  can  be  satismtorily  Gompared.  Our  asserted  ^^legenerBbion"'  mast 
asise  from  Greece  or  Bom«;  and  yet,  if  this  be  tie  cassy  we  ean  enly  va- 
ssatri>k  those  celebrated  nations  in  triidalitieB.  In  •  moift  impestant  ganea 
ear  *^  regenexatkm"  took  pkee  about  £mu  hniidred  and  fior  years  ago^ 
when  the  papal  eetaUSshment  was  so*  deeply  wonadad  by  the  ' 
sad'  by  die  invention  of  printing.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  m 
ta  diose  two<  events  in  anything  iriiick  oeeuxBed  m  aaticputy.  fron» 
£all  of  iniperial  BK>me^aliier  the  ftmrth  century^  to  the  akeve^penod^. 
m  diousand  years,  die  world  of  inteUeot  and  high  art  had  fiillen 
A  triple-crowned  impostor  occupied  the  seat  of  the  Csesars,  in  in 
if  not  c^>enlyv  down  to  the  miadle  of  the  eighth  century^  when  Pope 
Stephen  XL  assumed  teoaporal  power^.  and  redoukleii  rices  m  the  heads  o£ 
Ae  Church  cenuneDced.  Kings  and  peo^  were  treated  with  the  saaaa 
haateur  during  ali  the  papal  mUlennium  and  its  superstidony  intellect  and 
art  being  both  stiAiBd  under  the  inest  degrading  inflnenees,  and  an  eaipiD* 
eism  the  raost  insolent  and  impudent  ikm  world  erer  saw.  Sorely  die  pra>i 
seat  ealightened  era  cannot  be  deemed  a  revival  of  those  doses  of  God's 
self-styled  vicegerent  at  Rome  ?  The  revival  of  the*  arts  was  almost  oo- 
iaoident  with  tibe  Reformation^  which  is  singular^  because  d^  artists  were 
mosdy  Catholic  devotees,  in  profession  at  least.  In  finet,  their  finth  iaa- 
parted  to  some  of  them  an  enthusiasm,  which,  if  not  gentusy  &d1y  supplied 
its  place,  and  rekindled  a  love  of  art  like  that  which  warmed  the  statuaiy 
el  Phidias,  and  infused  colour  and  Ufe  into  the  works  of  Praxiteles  and 
Xeuxis. 

But  if  we  do  not  progress,  and  our  generations  pass  away  eafy  to  eem- 
I^ete-  a  circle,  it  is  siagular  we  have  no  evidence  himdeddowa  to  us  of  tba 
tkae  whea  the  Athmdo  was  navigated  to  tbe  westwavd  of  dm*  Fiflacs^rf 

*  See  Cicero,  de  Leigibisi  lib.  iL;  aiaa  T>9  Natuxs  D^orum;  andf  Seneca. H^ 
— >.,  filK  ii;  c;  a9r. 
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t»  tbe  eastern.  We  fiad  —  Aagaacnt  af  aay  fiftaufntion  of  p<wwr  < 
Mble  to  4iiat  poMmnod  bjr  the  most  IntifiiifimRit  medeni  Jtele,  one  of 
ipbo0e  6]£«to8  «Podd  have  woted  «  aary  «£  4lie  Coais.  Can  die  ia* 
'VBatioD  0?  gunpowder  he  called  a  «e«ti¥al?  Is  steam  on  iaad  and  waiet^ 
with  its  mnkjfaiiflys  uses,  oalj  oae  of  the  ^^  negenecatioBi^  ^a  past  emf 
or  trareUiD^  sixty  ailes  -aa  hour  hy  railroads?  or  navigating  vessels  that 
will  hold  tboosands  of  men  ?  Have  we  the  slightest  gvound  Ssa  believii^ 
that  we  can  exhibit  nothing  whioh  has  not  already  i^tpeaied ;  that  the 
6B0I2DOI1S  oa^^ire  which  atsetches  into  cJi  mates  and  terntones  unknown  to 
the  ancieiit^  -exhihits  oidy  a  twioe*told  tale  ?  We  tdo  not  rank  beneath 
any  ancient  -entire  in  meehanical  agency,  or  in  the  means  of  defen£ng 
onnelves  by  sea  or  land,  and  yet  our  means  of  offence  and  defence  were  sn^ 
kxMMm  to  those  who»  it  is  assnted,  wereiid<^ters  of  the  same  things  hefon 
US.  We  are  not  ^'  regenerating,''  hot  pro^gvessmg,  and  that,  too»  £tr  beyond 
the  halting-flaoe  ^  d^aited  empire.  We  are  mightier  by  the  possession 
of  greater  means  than  were  ever  the  property  of  man  m.  past  time.  W« 
have  not  yet  to  apprehend  iiie  declension  wmoh  has  overtaken  the  gloiy 
of  faded  nation^  faeoaase  we  are  in  possession  of  greater  means  than  w«n 
ever  the  pK^perty  of  those  whioh  are  aow  hot  a  name  in  history.  Onr 
deoadeooe  may  come,  will  some  4ay  come,  but  we  3*ot  aee  no  sign  of  it. 
Then  is  as  yet  no  dtyrk  doud  in  the  heavens  heralding  the  storm  Aat  is 
to  Imy  onr  glories  low..  In  the  mean  while  we  have  not «  middle-age  bar- 
barism to  fsar.  We  have  seen  anse  from  our  loins  a  nation  nearly  as 
anehty  as  onmslves,  speaking  our  langaage^  and  oontinniag  our  manaeBS 
and  iaatitation^  so  that  we  oannot  4ii/ 4ie. 

In  philosof^y,  meohanic^  astronomy,  navigation,  domestic  aooomaM)- 
dation,  streets,  sod  e£fioe%  it  is  ■clear  we  are  not  Pompeii,  with  its  tiny 
dwellings,  jpetamed  to  light  again,  ox  '*  xegeaerated."  No  inondation  of 
the  Groths  can  stop  our  advance,  aer  shall  we,  like  impenal  Rooie,  ooam 
to  a  haUt  in  our  progoess^  or  leave  as  a  legacy  to  human  hearts  the  annals 
of  our  departed  fi^lory,  to  be  preserved  by  the  care  of  the  doisteied  monk, 
while  priests  and  feudal  barbarians  alike  di^iHite,  ravagei,  and  make  the 
world  again  desolate,  some  worthier  brother,  in  a  cloistered  student, 
resuscitating  the  learning  of  perished  nations,  that  the  picture  of  mental 
depressioa  might  not  all  be  shade.  As  contiaued  changes  in  the  natural 
world  proceed  in^peioeptibly,  and  the  li^B  of  a  single  Mieration  cannot 
perottve  the  movement  just  so  proceeds  man  from  the  savage  to  the 
civilised  state  in  the  progress  of  nations.  In  the  latter  all  go  forward 
since  the  invention  of  the  art  that  forbids  the  present  or  the  past  to  be 
lost.  There  is  a  lack  of  unity  in  the  modem  works  of  genius  which  in- 
fluences and  deteriorates  them,  something  wanting  in  genuine  taste,  oo|n« 
pared  to  the  ancients.  But  even  in  the  arts  the  modems  have-  not  been 
wholly  behindhand.  They  do  not  exhibit  regenerated  works  with  a 
supenor  purity  of  taste  to  those  of  antiquity,  but  they  have  constructed 
edifices  of  which,  for  grandeur  and  «zten^  they  need  not  be  ashamed. 
St.  Peter's  at  fiome,  we  Duomo  at  Florenoe,  and  St.  Paid's  in  London, 
are  evi4knoes  ef  prepress.  The  spiritualisn^  the  nefiaement  of  taster 
the  feeling  responsive  to  the  nicest  touches  of  artistic  beauty,  and  to  that 
harmony  of  which  alone  that  people  is  susceptible  whioh  has  devoted  its 
lore  and  attention  to  art  itself  is  wanting  among  the  modems.     Therf 
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ifl  an  instinctive  quality,  inherent  in  some  natures,  which  has  never  been 
witnessed  in  any  race  since  the  days  of  Grecian  sensibility.  It  does  not 
proceed  with  passing  things  from  one  step  of  acquirement  to  another. 
It  is  intuition  and  cultivation  united  with  a  peculiar  sensibility.  Its 
place  is  never  supplied  by  study  where  the  natural  gift  is  not  found. 
There  are  qualities,  too,  not  nationally  progressive,  which  attach  to  tem- 
perament, as  in  individual  perspicacity,  which  observes  what  to  the 
many  is  invisible,  and  will  not  be  content  without  the  nearest  possible 
approach  to  perfection  in  art  or  science. 

We  progress  not  only  in  things  which  have  before  existed,  but  in 
mighty  novelties,  which,  if  they  are  '*  regenerations,"  are  unseen  in  his- 
torical records.  If,  therefore,  we  do  not  ascend  so  high  in  art  from  con- 
sUtutional  differences,  we  excel  in  things  which  are  more  vast  and  usefoL 
In  the  mechanical  arts  the  past  exhibits  nothing  equal  to  us.  Here  we 
are  unrivalled.  The  Greeks  loved  the  fine  arts  for  their  own  sakes, 
and  excelled  in  them  ;  we  value  the  useful  arts,  and  maintain  in  them  a 
superiority  against  all  the  world.  The  Greeks  would  &in  ''  accomimodate 
the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind ;"  we  are  less  aspiring, 
and  regard  more  comfort  and  utility.  The  beautiful  fictions  and  finely- 
wrought  images  of  the  ancient  poet4,  surrounding  their  aspirations  with 
glory,  elevated  their  souls.  Learning  and  philosophy,  the  fine  arts,  and 
exercises  of  arms,  were  the  noblest  pursuits  of  life  among  them.  These 
among  us  are  secondary  and  mean.  Hence  our  arts  are  not  '^re- 
generations," to  go  no  further.  Our  primary  consideration  is  pecuniary 
gain.  Even  the  arts  are  pursued  for  no  other  purpose  than  profit.  To. 
pass  laborious  nights  and  days  to  obtain  a  worthy  name  with  contempo- 
raries or  posterity,  is  deemed  what  our  minister  Spencer  Percival  styled 
*<  a  false  philosophy,  like  the  doctrine  of  men  sacrificing  themselves  for 
their  country."  Under  such  a  reigning  principle,  and  with  that  lack  of 
community  of  soul  with  anything  nobler  which  it  engenders,  as  with  the 
pure  and  elevated  in  the  imaginative  as  well  as  the  material  world,  it 
cannot  comport  with  the  existing  aim  of  general  society  either  to  judge 
or  feel  the  beautiful  and  good. 

It  is  no  matter  that  the  meanness  of  the  gold-hunter  works  out 
marvels,  for  in  the  order  of  things  good  often  comes  out  of  evil.  The 
sordid  desire  of  riches  blights  the  nobler  ^nd  more  refined  pursuits  of  man, 
absorbing  his  faculties,  obscuring  his  vision,  and  depressing  his  tastes, 
while  it  increases  his  power.  Thus  the  mass,  devoted  to  one  low  purpose, 
which  indirectly  aggrandises  the  country,  is  unfitted  for  a  high  state  of 
discernment  of  the  chaste  and  beautiful,  such  as  once  existed  among  the 
Athenian  people.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  Greeks  were  a  nation  confined  in 
territory,  not  great  in  numbers,  and  able  to  concentrate  their  minds  on 
one  point.  We  move  in  cycles  too  vast  We  are  not  busy  over  the 
superficies  of  such  a  territory  as  the  Morea,  or  somewhat  more,  we  are 
acting  over  the  whole  world.  "  In  every  port  I  enter,"  said  one  of  our 
American  brethren,  **  I  see  the  British  Hag  fiying ;"  and  he  said  truly, 
for  where  does  it  not  fly  P  We  have  no  means  of  concentrating  upon  a 
small  space  the  more  precious  gifts  of  the  human  soul,  and  must  take  our 
opinions  and  tastes  from  others.  We  must  deal  with  what  is  great 
upon  trust.  We  can  only  rough  hew,  we  cannot  polish,  and  cut,  and 
beautify,  under  the  magnificent  benefits  we  seem  destined  to  work  out  for 
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mankind,  while  pnrscdng  tilings  low  and  common  enough  in  Aems^Tes. 
The  world  of  the  imaghiation  was  ihe  territory  of  the  Greek.  His  mind 
looked  inwardly,  and  communed  with  invisible  thii^.  BQs  domain  was 
more  that  of  the  soul  made  for  all  time,  omrs  more  uiat  of  the  short-lived 
body,  more  sensual  comparatively,  or  more  material,  than  diat  of  the 
Greek,  who  dealt  with  things  above  this  vulgar  sublunar  sphere.  He 
sought  his  happiness  in  fife  by  expatiating  in  the  domain  of  intellect 
The  movement  of  gales  of  wind  has  recently  been  proved  to  be  in  circles. 
The  movement  of  civilisation  and  power  seems  to  foUow  the  same  bias, 
conned  in  antiquity  to  a  smaDer  drcle  than  now.  Egypt  and  Greece, 
even  Home  itself,  until  the  last  conquered  so  many  nations,  were  compa- 
ratively of  small  extent,  and  on  that  account,  perhaps,  the  more  ener- 
getic. The  Biiarian  arms  of  Rome  encircled,  i^r  aU,  a  small  superficial 
territory  compared  to  England.  The  world  was  not  half  known  under 
the  Csesars  in  the  territory  over  which  they  scattered  the  seeds  of  their 
knowledge.  Our  operations  are  over  the  entire  superficies  of  the  planet 
All  that  tends  to  the  enjoyment  of  social  existence,  that  business,  or 
pleasure,  or  science  requires,  must  demand  more  enlarged  means.  We 
career,  by  means  of  the  compass,  over  oceans  where  me  ancients  crept 
fearfully  along  shore.  It  cost  four  months  to  the  Carthaginians,  the 
carriers  for  the  Phoenicians,  to  reach  die  (Estrymenides,  or  Scilly  Isles, 
and  Cornwall  for  tin,  according  to  the  relation  of  the  voyage  of  Hamiloar 
in  Festus  Avienus,  while  the  modems  reach  the  antipodes  in  the  same 
space  of  time.     This  is  surely  not  a  ^  regeneration.* 

The  yast  countries  unknown  to  the  ancients  in  America — ^many  times 
larger  than- Europe,  a  great  part  of  Aria  and  Africa — ^have  not  been  lost 
and  rediscovered.  Therefore  in  our  geographical  knowledge  there  has 
been  no  reproduction. 

There  has  been  a  revival  of  excellency  in  art,  but  still  very  hx  beneath 
that  attained  by  Greece  in  purity  of  taste.  The  image-worship  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  kept  up  sculpture  in  the  middle  ages,  if  in  a  rude 
manner  compared  to  the  works  of  antiquity,  or  to  its  own  after  the  arts 
revived.  Art,  therefore,  was  never  lost,  and  its  improvement  can  hardly 
be  styled  a  *'  regeneration.''  Of  architecture  viriUe  after  the  long  oh- 
scurity  the  same  may  be  said.  It  was  not  a  regeneration  of  the  early 
excellence,  but  only  an  imitation  of  it,  which  innovated  upon  the  gloomy 
Gothic  image-monkery  of  churches  and  cloisters  to  which,  from  sympathy 
in  sentiment,  the  taste  of  too  many  churchmen  is  now  tending.  If  we 
have  returned  in  a  certain  deme  to  the  use  of  the  ancient  architecture, 
it  is  only  as  copyists.  If  we  have  renewed  the  use  of  a  style  never  lost^ 
we  cannot  be  said  to  have  caused  its  regeneration.  In  the  arts  we  are  but 
copyists,  and,  according  to  Winkelman,  must  be  content  to  remain  so. 

But  can  we  be  styled  regenerators  only  in  navigation,  for  example  P 
This  will  hardly  be  asserted  by  the  most  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  notion 
in  other  things.  There  can  he  no  deni^  of  our  progression  here.  The 
compass  belongs  to  later  times  comparatively,  as  well  as  the  art  of  oceanic 
navigation.  Even  in  the  last  threescore  years  the  advance  was  wonderfid 
before  steam  agency  appeared.  In  mechanics,  chemistiy,  and  manufips- 
tures,  our  improvements  ever  marked  progresses,  not  regenerations.  In 
enfinneeri&g,  a  branch  of  science  with  which  .the  ancients  seem  to  have 
had  UtSe  acquaintance,  the  Engfish  people  stand  prominent  among  aU 
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the  nations.  In  mining^,  watch  and  clock  makmg,  and  skill  in  Rubricating 
machinery,  we  cannot  be  called  regenerators  any  more  than  our  neighbours. 
As  well  might  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  or,  later,  of  Cook  and  Parry, 
be  so  denominated.  These  were  a  part  of  a  universal  progression,  not  of 
a  regeneration. 

iSo  we  turn  to  philosophy,  we  find  the  past  based  upon  theory,  not  ex- 
periment. This  marks  progress,  and  the  overturn  of  the  AristoUean  prin- 
ciple by  Bacon  proves  it.  Yet  how  fast  schoolmen  and  ecclesiastics  clung 
to  it  need  not  be  stated,  for  to  a  very  late  period  this  cobweb  knowledge 
was  time-consecrated  and  venerable  in  their  eyes,  and,  in  consequence, 
superior  to  cold  reason.  The  downfal  of  the  ancient  system  was  progress  ; 
it  was  not  the  renewal;  but  the  rejection  of  a  fedsehood  for  an  irresistible 
tmth.  Galileo  did  not  regenerate  or  renew  the  optical  instrument  with 
which  he  discovered  the  satellites  of  Jupiter ;  he  invented  it  It  became 
a  part  of  those  useful  discoveries  which  mark  progress.  We  may  base  certain 
astronomical  facts  upon  observations  made  by  the  ancients,  but  the  dis- 
coveries of  new  planets,  of  the  asteroids,  of  their  distances,  of  binary  stars, 
and  the  nature  of  many  of  the  nebulae,  are  marks  of  the  progression  of 
the  age  in  science  and  in  optical  skill.  The  discoveries  of  the  ancients  in 
mathematics  and  in  philosophy  were  limited  enough  compared  to  those  of 
Newton  and  Laplace.  Turn  we  to  chemistry.  Here,  so  far  from  renew- 
ing, we  have  overturned  the  old  system  of  things.  We  have  resolved  all 
the  substances  in  nature  into  a  comparatively  few  simple  indissoluble  bodies, 
and  discovered  that  all  we  see  around  us  in  earth,  air,  or  water,  is  formed 
of  different  or  varying  proportions  of  a  few  simple  elements,  the  difference 
of  proportion  causing  all  the  wonderful  variety  in  what  we  see  so  variously 
formed  and  so  numerous  in  apparent  complications.  We  have  erected  here 
a  grand  edifice  upon  the  rubbish  of  antiquity.  We  can,  both  by  synthesis 
and  analysis,  reveal  to  our  perceptions  in  their  parts  some  of  the  principal 
substances  which  compose  the  material  world.  We  can  transmit  a  message 
a  thousand  miles  in  a  moment,  steer  a  vessel  to  a  port  across  an  ocean  of 
unknown  limits,  and  uniting  the  march  of  political  freedom  in  our  onward 
progress  with  the  command  of  the  majestic  lightning,  realise  with  our 
philosophy  for  ourselves  the  compliment  paid  to  Franklin: 

Eripuit  oodo  fulmen  sceptrumque  tyranni. 

To  what  but  progress,  not  "  regeneration,"  could  the  compliment  bo 
thus  paid  to  a  philosopher,  that  he  *'  snatched  the  lightning  from  heaven 
and  the  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  the  tyrant  ?''  We  know  nothing  like 
this  in  the  past  time  ;  it  is  wholly  modern.  As  the  child  with  its  knife 
cuts  the  fern-root  across  to  detect  the  letter  of  the  alphabet  it  exhibits,  so 
the  geologist  takes  away  stratum  upon  stratum  of  the  rocks  or  earths 
which  form  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell,  to  lay  bare  races  of  amphi- 
bious monsters,  and  crustaceous  creatures  now  extinct,  that  for  countless 
afi'es  before  the  great  Creator  wrought  it  up  to  the  point  he  designed, 
when  the  higher  order  of  creatures  should  inhabit  it,  neld  sole  dominion 
over  earth's  marshy  borders,  inhabiting  land  and  water  alike,  some  of  them 
formidable  for  size  and  strength,  of  which  none  similar  remain  unpetrified. 
The  science  of  geology,  therefore,  is  no  regeneration,  any  more  than  the 
invention  of  the  balloon,  with  which  we  ascend  above  the  clouds,  or  the 
diving-bell,  vrith  which  we  explore  the  bottom  of  the  great  deep.     Oar 
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colonieSy  beoonung  nationi,  retuDing  our  manners  and  language,  cannot 
be  reproductions,  nor  Amenca,  nearly  as  populons  as  England  itself. 

Haman  improyement  has  never  stood  stdl.  If  overwhelmed  by  the 
decay  of  empire  in  one  place,  it  has  silently  preserved  itself,  only  moving 
onward  a  little  slower  in  another  site.  From  the  time  when  man  roamed 
the  wild  a  savage,  to  this  hour,  he  has  advanced,  still  acquiring  some 
knowledge  to  fructify  in  time,  if  the  whereabouts  has  been  unobserved, 
first  in  one  land  and  then  in  another ;  here  apparent  in  a  whole  race, 
and  there  perceptible  only  in  a  solitary  example  among  his  untutored 
brethren  :  another  South  Sea  Omai,  for  example.  Often  is  the  progress 
of  mind  set  in  motion  by  accident.  The  Roman  invader  brought  with 
him  into  our  own  island  a  portion  of  his  own  advanced  civilisation.  The 
thirst  of  conquest  is  not  wholly  a  scourge  to  the  people  marked  out  for 
its  prey  when  the  conqueror  is  the  more  civilised,  though  it  is  to  him  no 
justification  of  his  crime.  He  kindles  in  such  instances  a  light  which,  if 
it  does  not  immediately  benefit  those  whom  he  subjugates,  illumines  the 
next  generation,  and  ultimately  raises  the  conquered  in  the  scale  of  being. 
In  another  instance  a  gleam  of  brighter  intellect  than  common  breaks  in 
upon,  and  subdues,  some  wild  but  well  constituted  spirits  of  his  race, 
leEuls,  enlightens,  and  disciplines  it  Delays  in  one  place  do  not  retard 
advance  in  another.  Mankind  ever  presses  forward  to  a  higher  terrene 
destiny,  and  the  movement  b  not  reproduction  or  regeneration,  it  b  the 
onwara  march  of  a  few  souls  which  lead,  during  the  time  the  individuals 
flourish,  and  carry  forward  with  them  the  community  of  which  they  are 
members — the  movement  being  afterwards  taken  up  by  those  who  follow. 
The  records  of  history  do  not  delineate  the  shades  of  aifference  in  nations 
advancing  in  the  social  scale,  though  they  are  recorded  by  the  events 
which  are  the  necessary  consequences.  The  revolutions  of  empires  in 
modem  times  are  marks  of  progression,  not  of  decadence,  and  only  arise 
where  the  rulers  stand  still  and  rely  upon  traditionary  assumptions  as 
vested  rights,  becoming  in  the  end  victims  of  tiieir  own  stolidity.  There 
are  certain  *<  regenerations"  Quoted  by  the  short-righted,  consbting  alone 
of  erroneous  examples,  which  do  not  benefit  those  concerned  in  citing 
them,  being  little  to  the  purpose. 

If  we  turn  to  our  domestic  hearths  and  examine  our  comforts  and  even 
luxuries — if  we  look  at  modem  intelligence,  the  social  intercourse,  and 
the  refinements  of  the  time,  suppose  in  London,  or  Paris,  or  any  great 
city — we  only  quote  great  cities  because  there  all  is  more  concentrated—- 
who  can  say  it  is  reproduction  and  not  progress  p  The  household  books 
of  several  noted  families  and  public  bodies  that  have  been  kept  as  records^ 
tell  us  how  far  we  have  advanced  beyond  our  sires  in  the  urbanities  and 
luxuries  of  living;  how  much  less  are  our  excesses;  how  much  more  pre- 
valent our  amenities  than  formerly.  If  we  carry  the  comparison  to  the 
savage  state  of  man,  to  the  New  Hollander  or  the  Esquimaux,  we  become 
convinced  that  there  are  full  six  thousand  years  of  difference  in  the  social 
state  of  the  civilised  and  natural  man,  and  that  such  a  term  of  years  was 
fully  demanded  to  endow  the  unclothed  man  of  the  woods  with  the 
various  appliances  necessary  to  present  progress,  for  even  among  the  men 
of  the  woods  it  b  prog^ress,  not  regeneration. 

The  Esquimaux  values  the  knife  of  the  civilised  man,  and,  com- 
mencing a  traffic  for  it,  begins  to  study  hb  lesson  and  leara  how  to  ob- 
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tttin  two  kniyes  in  plaoe  of  one  by  simple  traffic.  Tbe  Australian  is 
already  traffickmg  with  the  colonist  and  beginning  his  lesson  of 
want  and  supply.  There  is  no  regeneration  in  all  this,  lliongh  the  dif- 
ference between  the  parties  may  be  as  great  as  between  Newton  and  an 
ape.  It  is  all  progress,  and  man,  when  he  has  made  some  considerable 
adyance,  never  reverts  to  his  earliest  state.  Nowhere  has  knowledge 
once  stamped  on  the  mind  among  a  people  been  obliterated.  The  soli- 
tary savage  returns  to  his  woods  when  his  sojourn  has  been  short,  and 
his  mind  unaffected  with  civilised  life,  *bat  once  having  travelled  a  little 
way  onwards,  he  returns  no  more,  especially  when  he  discovers  that  his 
utmost  strength  is  weakness  before  the  civilised  man.  This  is  not  a 
"  regeneration,"  but  an  advance. 

In  nations  that  have  fallen  from  mental  culture  into  low  pursuits,  or 
have  been  subjugated  by  barbarous  conquerors,  or  oppressed  by  the 
vicious  and  powerful,  in  some  comer  of  such  a  countiy,  where  all  appears 
neglect  and  depression,  knowledge  has  been  kept  alive  in  the  retired 
chamber,  and  the  solitary  student  has  preserved  the  sacred  fire  until  the 
evil  time  had  gone  past.  Before  the  invention  of  printing,  the  efforts  of 
those  who  would  extinguish  knowledge  was  often  partially  successful, 
but  the  facility  of  multiplying  copies  obviated  for  ever  the  demger  of  the 
extinction  of  the  labours  of  the  mind  by  demoralising  power,  rendering 
its  progression  in  the  mass  more  rapid,  and  retrocession  impossible. 

The  notion  that  our  present  enlightenment  is  but  a  *<  regeneration"  is 
an  error,  unless  it  be  admitted  that  modem  discoveries,  the  experimental 
philosophy  of  Bacon,  the  revelations  of  Newton,  Locke,  and  other  great 
men,  have  only  been  repetitions ;  that  chemistry  and  geology,  to  go  no 
farther,  and  all  we  know  connected  with  the  sciences,  have  been  lost, 
and  are  gradually  coming  to  light  again.  The  thing  is  too  absurd,  and 
can  only  be  set  down  among  those  weaknesses  of  writers  who  are 
ready  to  credit,  and  advance  upon  credit,  anything  novel  which  is  not 
even  specious.  There  have  not  been  wanting  those  who  asserted  that 
Sdomon  wrote  the  "  Iliad,"  and  that  some  species  of  fish  are  only  acci- 
dentally mortal.  There  is  still  one  great  fact,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  remains  unchanged  from  the  past  time,  neither  a  ''  regeneration'' 
nor  a  progress,  and  that  is  the  small  value  set  upon  trath  and  reason  by 
the  multitude,  and  the  impenetrable  character  of  its  credality  in  place 
of  its  enlightenment  by  the  abundant  means  scattered  upon  every  hand 
for  that  desirable  purpose.  Spiritualism,  table-rapping,  mesmerism, 
mormonism,  phrenology,  fortune-telling,  and  the  like,  are  evidences  not 
of  the  revival  of  the  superstitions  of  the  ancients,  so  much  as  of  the 
stolidity  of  the  modems,  seeing  that  some  of  these  delusions  are  purely 
figments,  in  behalf  of  which  even  the  Germans  cannot  make  out  a  case 
of  reproduction  or  "  regeneration"  by  any  mode  of  torturing  their  dreamy 
ideas  into  realities.  Here  we  must  leave  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  own 
obscure  vision  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  our  existing  progress 
being  no  more  than  a  "  regeneration,"  believing,  to  parody  the  woiSs  of 
Galileo,  "  the  world  moves  for  all  that !" 
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ITALY :  HER  FEIENDS  AND  FOES. 

RiGHTiiT  or  wrongly,  Englishmen  attach  great  importance  to  statements 
made  by  ibe  semi-offiMsial  press  of  France,  for  they  assure  as  that  these 
would  not  be  permitted  to  appear  unless  they  were  in  harmony  with  the 
policy  of  the  imperial  government.  Although  this  position  has  been 
deni^  by  the  supporters  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance,  and  we  are  told 
that  French  writers  make  such  assertions  on  their  own  risk  and  peril,  die 
impression  to  the  contrary  is  so  strong  that  we  are  justified  in  assuming 
that)  in  the  present  alarming  state  of  European  aflPairs,  M.  GrandguiUot 
was  but  expressing  the  opinions  of  the  government  in  saying  that  within 
a  month  Italy  would  either  be  free,  or  once  again  beneath  the  thumb  of 
Austria.  Such  a  statement  as  this,  so  grave  in  its  import,  remains  un- 
contradicted, and  it  leads  to  the  natural  inference  that  France  intends  to 
withdraw  all  aid  from  Piedmont,  in  the  contest  which  Austria  is  threatening 
to  renew,  unless  measures  are  taken  to  check  the  victorious  progress  of 
Garibaldi,  and  the  inevitable  overthrow  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons. 

Very  naturally.  Englishmen  have  fixed  their  attention  so  exclusively  on 
Garibsudi's  marvellous  achievements,  that  they  have  for  a  while  left  out 
of  sigbt  the  consequences  that  must  ensue  from  them.  The  downfal  of 
the  Neapolitan  dynasty  was  regarded  as  a  faii  accompli  so  soon  as  the 
great  patriot  was  in  occupation  of*  Messina,  and  even  the  precise  day  on 
which  be  would  effect  the  passage  of  the  straits  was  foretold.  This  was 
all  very  proper,  and  could  the  Italian  question  be  settled  by  a  change  of 
r^^me  at  Naples,  we  should  not  have  a  word  to  say.  Un fortunately , 
however,  any  attack  on  that  country,  we  now  learn,  will  be  the  signal  for 
Austrian  intervention  and  a  European  conflagration,  which  England,  with 
all  her  moral  strength,  would  be  powerless  to  remedy. 

Since  the  memorable  day  of  Yillafranca,  matters  nave  greatly  changed 
for  the  better.  The  Germans  are  now  awake  to  the  dangers  emanating 
from  disunion,  and  are  beginning  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  regard  Austria 
as  a  potent  factor  in  the  national  armament.  Ko  policy  could  be  so 
suicidal  as  that  which  estranged  Austria  and  Prussia  when  opposed  to  a 
man  like  Louis  Napoleon,  imbued  with  most  remarkable  ideas,  which  he 
is  prone  to  cany  out  with  that  happy  audacity  peculiar  to  the  family ; 
that  is  to  say,  achieve  the  greatest  amount  of  advantage  for  himself,  while 
according  his  momentary  ally  a  minimum  of  profit.  Fully  recognising  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  great  German  powers  aloof  from  each  other, 
as  he  thus  secured  the  continental  supremacy  of  France,  Louis  Napoleon 
had  that  remarkable  interview  at  Baden  Baden  with  the  Prince  Kegent, 
from  which  he  doubtlessly  promised  himself  great  things.  He  was  foiled. 
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however,  by  a  very  simple  £ELCt:  he  found  himself  hce  to  fisu^  with  a 
prince  who  disarmed  him  by  his  straightforwardness.  Louis  Napoleon 
retired  from  the  field  with  an  ugly  consciousness  of  having  been  defeated, 
while  the  Prince  Regent  publicly  avowed  the  future  policy  of  Prussia  by 
meeting  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Toplitz. 

It  waa  hijgh  tine.for  Looii  Napol^a  to  loiik  abool  him  aid  oount  up 
his  enemies.  As  far  as  the  results  of  the  Toplitz  conference  are  known, 
Prussia,  while  refusing  to  guarantee  Austria  the  retention  of  Yenetia,  on 
the  other  hand  is  prepared  to  regard  any  further  foreign  intervention  in 
Italy  as  a  ccwis  oelU.  In  this  the  rest  of  Germany  would  willingly 
support  Prussia,  for  the  foehog  of  insecurity  aroused  by  the  campdgn  of 
1859  throughout  the  Continent,  will  never  be  alleviated  so  long  as  a 
NafK^eoo  occupies  the  thiooe  of  France.  At  th«  SMaa-  iam%  Anslrix  haa 
aecused  aaother  very  powesful  aUy^  The  cw^  natenlliy  appMhansiw^Ql 
coQstitutiooal  moveiaeiiits  ii^  Italy,  and  omjog  aome  gnitifaA  to*  Naplea 
£dr  the  way  in  whieh  that  state  behaved  diiniig  th*  Crimean  wav,  has 
consented  to  pardea  the  eoadeet  of  Austoa  dunag  ibsk  war,  and  has 
diawn  moie  eloB^y  the  beads  of  aeaity  between  the  cooits  of  Petei'sbutg 
and  Vienna^  There  can  be  no  lai8taki^  in  the  nuUter :  if  Loois  Napeleoei 
support  the  SnjJiniane  in  their  aggeessiooa  oui  Austria,  ha  wsill  be  at  ooee 
faced  by  a  coalhtion,.  whidb  even  the  vietonous  arms  o£  Etaaee  oould  nol 
bceak  tniougju  To  us  Leaie  Napoleon  weuld  apply  ia  vain  for  assistaaoe; 
the  rifle  volunteer  movefleent  and  the  ForfcificfUnoa  Bill  farabh  a  pvet^ 
pkua  proof  of  our  aentdnients  withregaeii  te  his  stneerity^  aad  hahas  eoi^ 
trived  by  his  extieme  devemesa  to  raise*  himself  up  aavana  of  eaennes^ 
having  at  the  same  time  an:  uneasy  consciousness  that  he  has  breught  it 
all  on  hiodselL  Hence,  theuy  wer  are  iaoliaed  ti»  rmzd  M.  Gran^mfiot^S 
statement  aa  the  key-note  of  Frsnoh  poUoy  ckuriag  the  impendiiig 
stnig^. 

We  have  asserted  move  than  ooce  in  these  paaes^.  from  documentar]F 
evidence  plaeed  at  our  disposal  by  persons  of  the  hig^iest  aathority,  that^ 
during  the  past  winter,  Louis  Napoleon  was  within:  an  aee  of  prodacieg  a 
revolutien  m  Tuseany  on  bdialf  of  the^  grand-duke^  Henee,  it  would 
not  be  at  all  surprising  were  he  to  abandon  Vict<»r  Emmaneel  to  h»  fate 
in  the  present  emerffenoy,  for  he  has  valid  grounds  ^  com|daint  agaiasfe 
that  monaneh*  What  Louis  Napoleon's  views  with  refesenee  to  the 
future  of  Italy  m^ht  have  beea,  when  he  took  up  anas  against  Austria^ 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say,  but  we  may  fairly  assume-  &t  he  did  not 
intend  to  give  Sardinia  such  a  pcedominaut  influence  in  Italy  as  ndght 
render  her  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  France.  Even  giving  him  ec^ift 
for  political  honesty,  and  that  he  really  deplored  the  sad  oonditLon  of 
Italy,  common  prudence  dictated  that  he  should  estahlish  a  balance  o£ 
power  in  the  south  while  rendering  Sardinia  powerfal  in  the  north. 
Some  writers  have  been  wicked  enough  to«  assert  dtat  he  desired  sedi 
dynastic  changes  as  would  poevide  agreeable  appanages  fiw  the  needier 
members  of  his  £Eunily,  and  that  his  present  conduct  is  aetuated  by  spite, 
because  he  sees  the  rich  prise-  of  Naples  slipping  firom  his  gnsp  ;  hat  ise 
will  not  go  so  far  as  that^  We  wild  give  him  cvedit  fiir  so  rnxum,  sine^stjr 
that  he  desired  to  settle  Italian  matters  on  a  satisfaetery  hasis^  while 
iving  his  soldiers  that  opportunity  for  destmetion  whieh  the  gallaafc 
lUows  periodically  thbst  for.     Looking  at  the  natter  in  this  light,  f 
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Napoleon  is  deoidedlj  an  iU-osed  man;  Victor  Emmanud  would  not 
fisten  to  has  sage  oomuek,  bat  allowed  Garibaldi  to  make  that  defloent 
upon  Sicily  wittd^  if  8QOoes8M,  promised  to  render  Sardinia  independent 
o€  French  tatebge.  It  was  in  Tain  to  bope  any  pleasant  arrangement 
with  the  patriot  «faiBf,  Sot  he  goes  straight  and  imswerving  to  the  object 
he  selects,  and  (has  a  remaricable  rtalent  for  sncoees.  In  the  pres^oce  of 
aoeh  aggrandiaement  of  Piedmont  as  Garibaldi  woald  effect  by  the  an- 
pfwation  of  the  Two  SicUies,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Lonis  Napoleon 
dienld  withdraw  tiie  light  of  his  cooatenanoe  firom  a  monarch  who,  pro- 
£iia^  by  his  master's  lessons,  wishes  to  derive  all  possible  advantage  tram 
iihe  theory  o£  "^  nateralliontias." 

In  this  far  from  aati^Mtory  state  of  things  the  Parts  press  tnyoke  the 
aid  4kf  England  in  aettiii^  the  Italian  question,  holding  «ut  a  menace 
that,  -miless  we  do  so,  Fnnee  may  be  compelled  to  seek  the  EUtflsiaii 
idManoe.  In  the  present  state  of  the  East,  and  the  certainty  that  Eorope 
most  ere  long  talfie  tfie  sick  man  ^orong^y  in  hand,  either  to  kill  or 
eme  him,  such  analliaace  between  Eastern  and  Western  despotism  wonU 
aoBoredly  be  riaraiing,  bnt  we  lEmcy  that  it  wonld  not  be  so  easy  to  in- 
duce Russia  to  overthrow  her  traditional  policy  for  the  very  prc^lemaiticai 
advantages  tobe'deriyed  firon  the  Frenoi  alHanoe.  It  is  tme  that  ^e 
approximation  of  the  two  conntnes  jast  after  ihe  treaty  of  Paris,  afforded 
aoatter  ibr  gitawe  liioiaght,  but  it  was  soon  seen  to  resiut  from  the  natural 
annoyanoe  &isaa  experienced  at  our  havii^  committed  her  to  a  war, 
iriiioh  was  ntterly  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  bo&  states.  She  has, 
however,  had  her  revenge :  five  ye^s  haiw  hardly  elapsed  since  the  peace 
was  patched  «p,  and  die  Eastecn  ^piestion  is  more  burning  than  ever, 
wiule  the  two  nations  at  that  period  oomfasned  to  resist  what  was  called 
Rnarian  aggaession  in  the  East,  are  spending  millions  in  defending  them- 
selves agaansteach  •other.  Whenever  ^kke  EMtem  question  is  finely  ripe 
fior  settleaoent,  we  imay  be  pretty  sure  that  Russia  will  prefer  the  English 
allianoe  to  the  French,  irom  the  simple  £ict  that  the  czar  has  a  guarantee 
of  stabilii^  t^ithen  dealing  with  us,  while  £rom  Louis  Napoleon  circmn- 
stances  iiave  compelled  him  to  expect  only  invasion  and  overreaching. 

There  is  an  amount  of  simple  iaapadenoe  in  this  proposition  tiiat 
England  should  aid  France  in  settling  the  Italian  question.  Of  course 
diat  settlement  presapposes  advantage  for  Franee,  though  that  we  wifl 
leave  <out  of  dght;  it  is  a  little  too  nrach,  however,  for  us  to  be  called  <m 
to  interfere  in  a  quarrel  not  at  all  of  our  seeking.  Louis  Napoleon  irce- 
flistibly  verainds  us  of  the  apprentice  in  Goethe's  ballad,  ii4io  made  the 
faroomstiek  letch  ^e  patls  of  water,  but  did  not  know  i^  words  l^  wfaidi 
to  stop  the  ovetflow.  Loois  Napoleon  thought  proper  to  distarb  the 
aaasdng  relations  in  Italy,  and  set  the  faraihas  o!  revolt  at  work  ;  now 
that  they  have  accomplisned  his  pnipese,  he  would  like  to  ban  them  again, 
bnt  he  has  not  the  power:  revohition,  like  the  torrent,  vire$  mcfuirii 
mmdo ;  in  vain  does  he  command  so  iax  and  no  £ekrther,  bnt  the  torrent 
has  overflowed  its  banks,  and  threatens  to  swamp  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula.  He  stands  imploringly  on  the  brink,  beggine^  us  to  comeand 
stem  the  tide,  bnt  it  is  simply  impossible;  we  have  no  business  in  ihat 
mhappy  country,  and  can  only  look  on  while  the  floods  are  slowly  sub? 
nding. 

In  tad,  what  could  we  do  ?  Even  supposing  that  we  forbade  Garibaldi 
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going  further,  and  constituted  Sicily  an  independent  kingdom,  this  would 
prove  but  a  temporary  relief.  Nothing  will  keep  the  Italian  patriot  at 
rest  until  he  has  achieved  what  he  believes  to  be  his  mission,  the  unifica- 
tion of  his  country.  For  that  grand  object  he  is  ready  to  lay  down  his 
Hfe;  and  even  if  the  great  powers  held  Italy  in  military  tenure  until 
tranquillity  were  restored,  the  moment  they  retired  the  movement  would 
recommence.  But  we  cannot  afford  such  an  intervention,  even  were  we  . 
justified  in  carrying  it  out:  we  want  our  navy  nearer  home,  and  not  scat- 
tered about  for  the  protection  of  misbehaving  regnants.  To  us  it  is  a 
matter  of  supreme  indifference  whether  Francis  IL  or  Victor  Emmanu^ 
occupy  the  tnrone  of  Naples ;  and,  although  from  motives  of  policy  we 
might  prefer  the  latter,  it  is  not  a  question  over  which  it  would  be  worth 
our  whde  to  expend  millions.  If  ever  non-intervention  were  a  sacred 
principle,  it  is  in  the  present  case.  During  the  war  we  held  aloof:  we 
offered  our  assistance  to  the  beUigerents  to  prevent  effusion  of  blood,  and 
when  we  found  our  efforts  unavailing,  we  sorrowfully  looked  on  while  two 
armies  massacred  each  other  for  the  furtherance  of  an  idea.  Events  have 
proved  that  our  policy  was  correct,  and  alone  compatible  with  the  dignity 
of  die  nation. 

At  the  present  moment  a  renewal  of  hostilities  is  inevitable.  Even 
supposing  that  Austria  overlook  the  repeated  insults  Sardinia  offers  her, 
and  agree  with  France  for  mutual  non-intervention,  Craribaldi  will  not 
stop  in  his  triumphant  course  until  he  has  tried  to  occupy  Venetia;  and 
Austria — bankrupt  though  she  be — although  revolt  is  tlmatening  her  in 
Hungary,  would  not  tamely  submit  to  such  an  aggression.  It  would  be 
a  struggle  for  life  and  death ;  and  even  if  the  Austrian  eagle  were  worsted 
in  the  fight,  it  would  leave  the  terrible  marks  of  its  claws  on  the  foe.  Bat 
we  have  little  fear  of  such  an  eventuality :  Garibaldi's  successes  have 
hitherto  been  over  the  insubordinate  troops  of  a  king  who  can  neither 
secure  respect,  nor  inspire  terror;  and  the  soldiers  were  demoralised  and 
beaten  before  they  went  into  action.  If  Garibaldi's  volunteers,  however, 
have  to  meet  the  white  coats  in  the  field,  they  will  find  a  foeman  worthy 
of  their  steel;  and  the  overwhelming  masses  of  Austrians  now  concen- 
trated in  Venetia  would  defy  all  the  efforts  of  the  patriots,  even  if  sup- 
ported by  the  flower  of  the  Sardinian  army.  Hence,  it  is  veiy  probaUe 
that  the  second  part  of  M.  Grandguillot's  prediction  would  be  verified. 
Poor  Italy!  it  seems  her  sad  fate  that  friends  and  foes  should  be  equally 
pernicious  to  her. 

Even  a  more  curious  problem  to  solve  is  what  would  be  the  behaviour 
of  the  French  soldiers  in  Rome  in  the  very  probable  event  of  Garibaldi 
marching  on  the  Eternal  City,  and  overthrowing  that  government  which 
is  the  real  obstacle  to  Italian  progress.  Eleven  years  ago  those  men 
marched  on  the  capital  to  expel  Garibaldi,  who,  uter  performing  pro- 
digies of  valour,  was  compelled  to  succumb :  how  would  they  meet  him 
on  his  second  appearance?  Have  they  orders  to  maintun  the  tran- 
quillity of  Rome  at  any  price,  or  would  they  look  calmly  on  while  Gari- 
baldi disposed  of  the  grim  Lamoriciere  and  his  redoubtable  Irish  Brigade  ? 
This  is  a  question  which  renders  affairs  even  more  complicated,  u)r,  in 
the  possible  event  of  Garibaldi's  march  on  Rome  producing  a  bloodless 
revolution,  Louis  Napoleon  could  hardly  so  far  ignore  his  own  words  as 
to  order  his  troops  to  put  it  down  by  force.    In  a  word,  the  more  we 
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regard  the  matter  of  the  settlement  of  the  Italian  qneatiouy  the  more  dif- 
ficult does  it  become,  and  we  cannot  help  deploring  the  reckless  ambition 
of  the  man  who  brought  this  all  about,  that  he  might  seize  on  Savoy  and 
Nice. 

In  his  letter  to  the  English  nation,  delivered  by  ^*  my  dear  Persigny,'' 
Louis  Napoleon  told  us,  with  that  charming  appellation  of  candour  whidh 
once  blinded  us  but  is  powerless  to  do  so  longer,  that  '<  my  innermost 
thought  is  this :  I  desire  that  Italy  should  obtain  peace,  no  matter  how, 
but  without  foreign  intenrentiony  and  that  my  troops  should  be  able  to 
quit  Rome  without  compromising  the  security  of  the  Pope/'  Loids 
Napoleon,  however,  must  be  well  aware  that  such  an  idea  is  chimerical, 
and  that  the  moment  his  troops  withdrew  from  Rome  a  revolution  would 
ensue.  In  a  very  remarkable  book  just  published,*  and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  crushing  answer  to  Cardinal  Wiseman's  Lives  of  the  Four 
Popes,  we  read  that  the  Romans  would  gladly  hang  Pio  Nono  on  the 
statue  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  would  do  so  if  the  French  only 
went  away.  And  why  ?  '^  Because  the  Pope  is  a  corpse  lying  on  the 
Index,  and  galvanised  by  Austria.**  We  may  be  permitted  to  quote  an 
illustradve  passage,  showing  why  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Louis 
Napoleon  wUl  ever  recal  his  troops  from  Rome  : 

The  old  alliance  papacy  contracted  with  the  Bourbons  has  never  been  broken 
or  altered  in  a  particle,  and  it  is  that  which  has  kept  and  still  keeps  the  Pope 
in  a  state  of  continued  hostility  against  all  the  governments  that  have  succeeded 
each  other  in  France.  There  have  been  a  few  truces,  but  never  a  thorough 
peace.  Papacy  made  Legitimacy  its  civil  dogma.  Louis  XYIII.  himself  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  exigencies  of  the  congregatien ;  the  complaisance  and 
cowardice  of  Ix)ui8  Philippe  did  not  help  him.  To  Gregory  XYI.  and  Cardinal 
Lambruschim  the  king  was  always  Henri  Y.,  and  as  such  they  receiv/sd  Cham- 
bord  at  Rome  in  1844.  The  Pope  mocked  and  dishonoured  the  republic :  he 
oooApired  against  it  by  favouring  the  election  of  Bonaparte,  taking  no  account 
of  the  promises  he  made  it  to  obtain  his  restoration,  and,  indeed,  feeling  angry 
with  it  for  undertaking  a  task  better  suited  to  Austria.  The  Pope  and  Ms  par- 
tisans were  the  accomplices  of  the  Deux  D^cembre,  and  supported  the  govern- 
ment that  followed  the  coup  d'etat.'  So  long  as  David  was  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Samuel,  the  latter  blessed,  caressed  him,  and  carried  on  affairs  at 
his  good  pleasure.  The  congregation  was  again  installed,  the  corporations 
augmented  and  enriched,  the  sect  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  sucked  the  very  life 
out  of  France,  public  instruction  changed  its  character,  the  book-hawking  com- 
mittee studied  the  Lidex,  and  the  Univert  inspired  the  Moniteur;  the  papacy 
conspired  against  France,  and  against  all  that  was  great  and  noble  m  that 
chantry.  The  councals  of  the  French  government,  the  French  armv  at  Rome, 
inspired  it  with  no  gratitude ;  it  was  a  tribute  paid — the  reward  the  emperor 
offered  to  the  man  who  prepared  the  crown  for  him  and  maintained  him  on  his ' 
throne.  On  the  day  when  David  wished  to  retire  from  the  altar,  Samuel 
thundered  at  him,  and  the  bishops  now  undermine  the  empire,  while  the  L^ti- 
nusts  collect  round  the  general  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  who  has  dianged 
luspolitical  surplice  five  times. 

Ultramontanism  has  its  principal  seat  in  France.  Its  European  capital  is  in 
that  Thebaid  called  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain.  Rome  is  almost  a  succursal 
in  comparison  with  the  zeal  displayed  by  the  sons  of  the  crusaders  at  Paris.  In 
France  the  Pope  saps  the  people  as  well  as  the  government.  He  joins  with  the 
government  to  rob  the  people  of  liberty;  he  places  a  portion  of  the  people  in 
moral  revolt,  and  excites  such  a  pressure  on  government  that  he  impeaes  its 

*  Fr^minaires  de  la  Question  Romaine.    TrUbner  and  Ca 
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Ifterty  of  actiion  and  atraina  its  power.  la  Eranoe  eyajthiDg  ib  aow  dose  by 
thfiiniennediiuj  of  the  soeietj  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul:  no  one  can  succeed 
unless  affiliated  to  it.  Napoleon  IIL  struggles  in  the  net  that  society  has 
thrown  over  him.  He  is  not  free,  as  maj  be  helieyed  in  Europe,  for  the  society 
holds  him  tiji^htly.  His  yenr  life  is  in  the  ^hands  of  that  dropsical  old  man. 
wboBe  abode  is  in  Borne.  He  Hves  Hterally,  as  Ofaarks  Albert  said  of  him8el4 
^'Mween  the  chocolate  of  tiie  JBsoits  and  the  bombs  of  Onini's  heiiB.^  And  it 
is  AOtfKun  the  latter  that  he  has  the  most  to  feac 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  anther  from  i^om  we  quote  has  giyen  uf  th» 
kejMwte  of  Low  Nupdeoa's  yacillatory  ^ondnot  during  the  part  year. 
Meaaced  by  the  d^^gers  of  the  Carbooaii,  he  wat  oooope&ed  to  expel  the 
Afrtrrim  inm  It^y ;  m  ekteet  aon  of  the  €h«oh,  he  was  oU^^ed  to 
itil  teadoriy  with  the  tempond  inteveeto  of  the  Pope.  la  seeloag  -to 
ooneiltate  both  vartief  he  has  (met  nvith  the  oBiial  msiilty  aad  though  far 
athaelihe  gepnhlicanB  may  appear  aatigfied  with  hia  achie¥6iBonto,  hewao 
they  are  poweikes  before  the  firm  inll  of  Vioter  EauMuiuel,  shoald  Levna 
Napoleon  attempt  to  inapede  the  £nee  action  of  the  Gharibakiaoi,  he 
would  aroose  a  awarm^f  horaetB  about  his  ears.     From  the  Pope  he  Ims 

Conally  iets  to  ifear,  and  hence  be  allowed  the  Bomagoae  to  be  aimeBsdy 
he  knows  too  well  the  power  of  the  priest  party  in  Fraaoe  to  foaiaio 
to  extremities.  His  &int  effortB  to  ^ari>  the  uuideDoe  cf  the  Ultem- 
"*^*"*'»*^  dficgyJiave  ended  in  a  defeat,  and  Lauis  Napoleon  k  now,  jnore 
than  ever,  the  anrvaat  of  the  Cfamdi.  His  positiQa  jmat,  in  the  hm^ 
ran,  become  untenable,  and  he  irili  be  found  to  make  upiusmind  to  eooao 
dacided  action,  which,  liowever,  wHl  prore  ^oally  dangerous  to  lum  to 
which  erer  side  he  may  swerve* 

In  these  critical  circumstances,  Louis  Napoleon,  as  we  all  rememiber, 
atteo^ted  palliatives,  and  suggested  moderate  reforms  in  the  Piikpal 
States,  wliich  were  lamghad  at  and  despised  by  the  raMng  authorities  ia 
Borne.  Panal  ^nMihiltty  must  not  be  assailed  in  mattan  spiritnal  «r 
teauKnal :  the  small  edge  of  die  wedge  must  not  he  annrted,  or  the 
edifiee -would  collapse.  The  great  obstacle  to  Italian  unifioatioB  mH  be 
found  in  the  hct  tnat  the  papacy  was  never  Italian,  although  an  Itafiaa 
has  always  been  carefully  selected  as  Pope,  and  it  figures  in  the  Almanac 
de  Gotha  among  the  ItaHan  principalitiea.  Papacy  £as  always  heen  dther 
Sksinish  cur  Austrian.  The  Pope,  we  grant,  iuis  over  iateifared  in  Italian 
affairs  iby  means  of  fbceigii  iaterveatiQii ;  he  has  held  the  Italian  prioooa 
in  check  by  the  same  meaas,  and  at  the  same  time  held  the  Ssseigner  isi 
check  by  creatmg  a  rivaby  against  him  either  abroad  or  in  Italy  itaet^ 
He  was  well  aware  that  any  preponderance  of  a  foreigner  in  Itdv,  VSae 
Napoleon,  or  of  an  Italian  prince  like  Victor  Emmanuel,  would  be  tihe 
abcuitbn  of  the  temporal  papacy.  The  Pope  has  held  Austria  at  bay  by 
means  of  France,  and  Franoe  through  England.  This  is  the  history  a£ 
the.papaoy  sinoe  181^  jind  during  the  interval  to  the  present  day  the 
Pope  has  been  devourinjg^  the  resources  of  his  states. 

lUs  stete  <rf  things  was  interrupted  by  IHedmont,  who  boldly  sat  down 
to  inveat  the  papal  fortress,  and  offered  a  home  to  aU  die  patriots  of 
Italy.  The  preponderance,  at  first  moral,  has  also  become  nutterisl 
£hroi;|gh  the  late  war  and  the  annexations.  Under  these  untoward  dr^ 
Qumstanoes  the  Pope  Jbad  no  other  resource  than  to  oali  Catholic  Europe 
to  the  xesoue  to  reoover  what  he  bad  lest  Unfortunately,  the  Catholics 
have  not  responded  to  the  appeal,  for  diere  is  nothing  serious  to  be 
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•ppr^ended  from  Ae  handfinl  of  mennrho  have  eii£sted  under  the  bnmer 
of  that  jnoden  GgMnj  de  BooiBoii,  Aenenl  Lanorioik^.  Peter's  pence 
4?iU  hfiidfy  pfl^r  hit  expeDsee  and  tiieee  of  Csrdiaal  AntoneKL 

The  lei^httMd  ^jkiwnidi  «nth  Sapdiiria  tang^  Fio  Nobo  ihst  tmHs 
and  hrevtB  ^weie  in  tbis  enHghtenedage  of  hat  iittle  servioe  m  suppreaaxng 
zevelutuDary  tandencKiy  ai^  dioiigh  he  may  hnmoh  an  ezoomiminication, 
that  he  may  Jiait  -violate  preoedenta,  he  prefera  pUusrog  his  reliance  on 
teaapoonl  weapons,  fie  appealed  to  luited  Oathonciam  to  aeod  hhn  heip, 
hot  Aot  one  jaaiaon  has  ti^n  mp  his  eaase  otherwise  than  indtridtiaifiyy 
thus  proving  that  they  no  longer  vegaoded  the  apintafd  power  as  inex- 
tdeal^  kwolwad  mth  the  teiaparal,  and  lonly  «afw  in  Pio  Noao  iihe  Itfl£an 
pmce^'and  aotAeiohief  «f  tin  ChaidL  Legioafly,  then,  tfie  man  who 
aided  in  the  expnlnon  of  1^  Duke  of  Toseaay  and  the  I>nche86  of 
Parma,  If  hereaUy  iieel  deairons  of  Italian  ^unity,  oag^  not  lio  support 
by  his  hay— ote  a  pontiff  'who^  of  hb  own  aaeavd,  has  tivown  aside  tia 
fipintnal  inpestituBC  to  beoome  A»  palry  ivler  ^of  three  millions  of  ilia 
worst  Catholics  in  Europe.  We  can  admire  a  pope  who  relies  soleiy  tm 
iihe  power  he  has  iahented  horn  St.  Poles,  and  defies  monanAis  by  a 
ihnaat  -of  tescomaniiioatkiD,  hat  when  A»  ^aatiff  >has  reeonrse  to  such 
iaafcriiBififits  asm  Lamoriei^aa,  and  ifiads  'safcily  an  ooagregating  romid  Ins 
thisao  ail  Alie  joeFoenary  nfi&aff  of  Europe,  we  feel  ^hat  his  kingdom  is 
too  much  of  this  world,  ^omI  tjhat  he  aoist  be  dealt  with  aoecmfing  to  Ins 
amsdeeds. 

fian&ly,  however,  Pio  Nano  puts  none  tfiuth  in  Ins  alKance  -wMi 
AflBtda  and  Naples  than  he  does  in  his  bodyguard  of  Legitimists.  That 
wmAi  an  alfiaoas  exists  is  ioow  beyond  ^dbabt,  and  the  oirfy  difficulty  to 
adkrouia  how  lar  jLoois  Napoleon  is  himself  mxed  ^  in  the  affiur.  Wo 
ate  iadiaed  to  hidieTe  that,  for  a  time,  lie  was  disposed  to  break  with  Iihe 
pafAoy,.had  A  reaaonable  eonpeaaatioB  been  aoade  him,  and  tftiat,  trastrng 
in  iiis  army,  ho  would  have  Hoagfat  o«t  the  bottle  at  home  witSi  the  Pro- 
pagaada.  He  wonkl  not  have  aikmed  M.  Aboi;U:'B  witherii^ '''  La  'Ques- 
tion fionuiiae"  to  appear  aoless  he  had  made  np  his  mind  to  break  defini- 
tively w]dr>tfae  priaraiaed.  It  is  tpae  that  they  raised  him  to  Iihe  imperial 
throne,  hot  qae  ^FOukE-aaas?  it  is  do  the  natowof  voyalty  to  throw  orer- 
huod  die  onstnameat  by  mhatk  it  attained  power.  Gfeat  must  Loma 
NapolecEi'ajdiagnst  haae  ^been  when  k^  diseovered  ihat  Ca^our  took  him 
at  his  wnrd^a^  ao  fidly  endorsed  the  programme  of  Italy  freo  from  tJie 
Alps  to  the  idwalic  It  soited  N^M)leon's  paipoBe  to  forget  his  promise 
at  Viybitinmca,  bat  Caaour  has  a  knack  m  neaaembering  thoae  timiga 
which  loither  his  'deainea.  Had  tibe  piagiamne  ^eoa  carried  out,  Sia>* 
dinia  wonld  natotally  hawe  obtained  the  hegeaiony,  owing  to  the  aacri- 
fioea.ahe  Jiad  ande,  and  though  Napolecn  withdraw,  CaTOur  would  not  let 
hiapaey^osoape  him.  Gaiibiddi,  diie  honest  Fisionary,  was  the  Dens  ex 
machine  :  he  could  raise  the  storm  wihieh  no  po<wer  could  allay.  Theox- 
pedition'to  Italy  was  prepared,  and  Cavour>set  everything  on  llie  diances 
of  Jhedie :  firanae,  he  thoagfat,  would  hold  Austria  in  obeck,  the  nst  of 
Enaope  woaid  look  on  quietly,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  would  be  de  fcu^ 
king  of  Italy«  All  :diiB  was  very  neatly  arnmged,  we  grant ;  Ganbal£ 
eseoatedhis  missian  with  that  woodeml  suoeess  he  has  made  hts  own; 
bnt  Cavonr  had  reokooed  without  his  partner.  There  was  no(}hingia  aH 
this  ndnoh  prooaised  material  aggrandisement  for  Fnmce ;  there  was  no 
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ledprocity  of  good  ofl&cet ;  and  it  leemed  as  if  Sardinia  wanted  all  for 
herself.  It  is  true  that  Louis  Napoleon  had,  in  the  eariier  instance, 
received  payment  before  he  had  finished  his  work :  SaToy  and  Nice  were 
to  have  been  the  reward  for  the  Lombardo-Venetese,  and  Sardinia  had 
only  clutched  half  the  glittering  bait.  He  broke  his  word  with  all  the 
duality  of  an  emperor,  and  Cavour  looked  out  for  a  compensation  else- 
where. This  presented  itself  in  Naples;  and  Lotus  Napoleon  should  have 
permitted  matters  to  ffo  on  quietly,  and  allowed  that  Victor  Emmanuel 
was  in  his  good  right  when  he  tried  to  annex  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  exchange 
for  the  promised  Venetia.  But  Louis  Napoleon  pouted  :  he  had  no  idea 
of  permitting  such  an  annexation,  which  was  against  the  regular  order  of 
things ;  his  notion  had  always  been  to  form  a  counterpoise,  and  tins  step 
of  (Siribaldi  upset  all  his  combinations.  What  more  natural,  then,  than 
that  he  should  recommend  Austria  to  threaten  Piedmont  with  war,  and 
back  up  the  menace  by  saying  that  he  should  withdraw  his  material  sup- 
port, because  Cavour  was  producing  complications  which  were  beyond  his 
calculations  ? 

And  here  is  the  difficulty :  Garibaldi  has  landed  on  the  continent,  and  that 
he  will  expel  Bombbo  is  as  certain  as  that  there  is  a  sun  in  the  heavens  ; 
but,  after  that,  are  we  to  have  the  deluge?  Garibaldi,  we  are  proud  to  con- 
cede, is  a  great  man,  probably  the  greatest  man  civilisation  has  known, 
next  to  Washington;  but  we  fbrek>de  difficulties  for  him  in  the  very 
moment  of  victory.  We  are  convinced  that  the  hero^  having  at  lei^gm 
landed  on  the  continent  with  a  respectable  force,  will  scatter  the  Neapolitan 
trooDs  like  chaff ;  they  are  not  inclined  to  face  the  terrible  red  blouses,  and 
in  toeir  hearts  are  not  indisposed  for  a  change,  because  it  may  offer 
chances  for  a  littie  safe  plunder.  But  we  have  grave  doubts  whether  the 
res^table  classes  of  the  Neapolitans  would  accept  Tlctor  Emmanuel  as 
theur  ruler,  and  we  know  that  many  among  them  reg^  Garibaldi  with 
decided  distrust.  There  are  liberals  in  Naples  who^  in  enpite  of  all  past 
warnings,  would  not  be  disinclined  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  oonstitntioa 
with  the  slightest  possible  divergence  m>m  the  existing  state  of  thin^ 
but  Garibaldi's  presence  is  fated  to  subvert  all  existmg  relations.  With 
him  there  is  no  alternative :  he  is  the  general  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
(although  he  is  now  a  subject  of  Louis  Bonaparte),  and  as  soon  as  he  has 
seized  me  authority,  he  will  insist  on  a  constitution  It  la  Cavour,  pure  and 
simple.  If  the  Bourbon  has  a  chance,  however,  of  returning,  such  a  con- 
stitution would  be  easily  subverted  again,  and  the  horrors  of  1848  might 
be  repeated,  for  the  present  King  of  Naples  is  his  &ther*s  true  son,  and 
would  think  nothing  of  swallowins^  his  oaths,  were  he  only  backed  up  by 
foreign  bayonets.  And  such,  we  believe,  will  be  the  result  if  Garibaku 
attempt  to  advance :  the  Austrians  will  cross  the  Romagnas,  and  put  aa 
end  to  the  subversion,  and,  once  masters  of  Naples,  there  is  no  saying 
w^ere  their  victorious  arms  would  stop. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Austria  would  look  on  quieti^  while  such 
changes  were  taking  pkce  in  Italy.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  right 
she  has  to  proceed  to  the  assistance  of  a  menaced  king  who  has  long  beea 
her  fidthful  ally,  the  concordat  alone  would  compel  her  to  move  her  troops 
on  behalf  of  the  Pope.  Francis  Joseph  will  not  attempt  a  war  of  aggrea* 
rion,  but  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  defend  his  own,  and  it  is  begffing  the 
question  to  argue  that  the  Austrians  must  remain  inside  their  Quaiviiateral 
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to  await  the  attack  wh^n  they  are  equally  menaced  hy  a  dynastic  change 
in  Naples.  They  know  that  in  Garibaldi  they  hare  to  deal  with  an 
inexoiable  foe,  who  insists  on  freeing  Italy  mm  the  pressure  of  the 
fbreifipier,  and  who  would  not  hesitate  to  attack  Goyon  himself,  if  he 
found  it  necessary  for  his  purposes.  With  such  a  man  there  is  no  chance 
of  making  terms:  he  will  conquer  or  die ;  and  we  must  not  blame  the 
Austrians  if  they  will  not  remain  in  their  fortresses  to  be  attacked,  but 
take  the  initiative.  It  is  yery  easy  for  politicians  of  a  certain  cUss  to 
declare  that  Austria  has  no  right  in  Italy :  indeed,  the  argument  has  been 
employed  usque  ad  nauseam^  but  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  bring 
forward  this  question  of  nationalities.  We  know  what  the  word  means 
in  the  mouth  of  a  Napoleon,  and  that  the  feeblest  pretext  answers  for  an 
aggresaon ;  but  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  Austria  in  Italy,  possession  for 
ao  many  years  constitutes  a  claim  far  beyond  nationaUty.  There  is 
nothing  like  comparison  for  an  argument:  supposine  that  the  Spaniards 
laid  claim  to  Gibraltar  on  the  question  of  nationiuities,  should  we  be 
inclined  to  yield  to  the  clamour  ?  No ;  we  should  assert  a  most  learned 
reason  for  holding  the  keys  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  tell  the  Spaniards 
to  oome  on  if  they  dared.  Then,  why  should  we  be  so  wroth  with  the 
Austrians  because  they  hold  fast  by  their  ancestral  territory — a  territory 
wfaioh  has  never  profited  their  exchequer  by  a  shilling,  but  to  which  they 
Sldhere^  because  tney  thought  it  their  duty  to  keep  Italy  in  submission  m 
Ae  tranquillity  of  Europe  ?  That  they  were  in  the  rights  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  present  state  of  continental  Italy. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  ever  since  1815  to'  objurgate  the  Austrians  for 
ihenr  occupation  of  Italy.  No  one  has  had  the  hones^  to  allow  that  they 
were  constituted  the  "  fi;endarmes  of  Europe  *'  by  the  Congress  of  "^^enna, 
but  constant  allusions  have  been  made  to  their  granny,  their  barbari^, 
ihm  utter  contempt  of  all  liberal  tendencies.  Granted;  but  we  would 
ask,  in  all  humility,  in  what  has  the  Austrian  treatment  of  the  Italians 
differed  from  that  which  every  nation  displays  towards  a  conquered  race? 
Forgotten  authors  of  forgotten  books  "  pile  up  the  agony  *'  about  Austrian 
misdeeds  in  Italy — ^how  they  have  bastinadoed  one  man,  and  shut  up  the 
other  in  life-long  imprisonment ;  but  do  these  writers  forget  or  ignore 
our  own  treatment  of  Ireland  when  in  the  same  condition  as  Venetia  and 
Lombardy  formerly  were  ?  The  rule  of  the  sword  must  ever  be  brutal, 
and  it  depends  on  the  population  to  modify  it.  Austrian  gentiemen  are 
equal  to  their  brethren  in  all  parts  of  the  world :  they  do  not  commit 
atrocities  for  the  mere  sake  of  cruelty ;  but,  as  officers  representing  their 
nation,  they  are  bound  to  guard  against  insult  and  pro&nation  of  tiieir 
national  cockade.  It  is  idle  to  assert  that  the  Austrians  have  ever  acted 
brutally,  although  "  our  own  correspondents  **  have  only  been  too  anxious 
to  foster  the  notion*  The  real  fact  has  ever  been,  in  Italy,  that  the  white 
coats  have  instituted  powerful  repressive  measures  against  robbery,  that 
national  wrong  of  the  Italians,  and  hinc  iUm  lachrynue. 

It  may  have  been  noticed  that  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine  we  have 
strongly  advocated  the  Austrian  cause;  but  the  reason  is  very  simple.  As 
Conservatives,  we  like  to  stand  upon  the  ancient  ways.  We  have  no  fiuth 
in  Italian  uni^  individuaUy,  yet  we  should  like  to  see  the  experiment  tried. 
There  is  now  an  opportunity :  Garibaldi  has  promised  to  liberate  hb 
country,  and  give  Italy  the  opportunity  of  doing  for  herself,  after  which 
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she  has  to  long  thirated.  We  wigh  it  to  be  so :  we  shoald  be  basiti^ 
glad  to  ^ad  that  Italy  possessed  tbe  self-restraint  which  <Mn  alone  nnder 
a  nation  pow^ol,  but  we  eandidly  confess  that  we  fear.  To  «s  the 
vnificaition  of  Italy  appears  like  tlu^  dseam  of  Deutsche  Einheit,  wUcIt 
has  been  %o  long  looked  after,  and  which  has  not  yetmttaiafld  a  eenaH»- 
mation.  If  the  Grermans — a  methodieal  saoe  wese  these  ever  <wm  m 
noe  which  Amid  the  clouds  of  snioke  might  see  some  fittm  possibility  of 
union,  some  iessening  of  that  detestation  which  the  Bavarian  feels  in  tihe 
Kanian,  the  Badois  ibr  the  Suabe— mast  yet  remain  a  aarion  broken  «p 
into  cli^ies,  what  can  we  hope  Bcom  the  fiery  Italians,  who  jaaiatain  part^ 
fiaods  finm  hoase  Ao  house,  and  who  regaod  each  other  with  the  aaert 
snjprome  xxniiempt,  anleas  bom  in  the  same  vaUngeb  «r  bdoagiag  to  the 
same  paltry  oommanity? 

There  is  one  chance  for  Italy,  and  only  one,  whieh  is  not  to  be  eoog^ 
from  Anstna  or  France.  The  -only  possibility  for  Italian  unity  will  ha 
Coond  in  the  reuMrral  of  4ihe  Pope.  So  far  we  agiee  walk  the  Napoieoais 
pampUeteer,  but  while  accepting  thepremises,  we  ddffar  as  to  the  «esflhi- 
skm.  Reform,  however  alight,  and  papacy  are  inoompatible,  aad  aaaa^ 
ipore  ^o  NoBO  personally  disposed  to  carry  out  those  maaswes  anggeated 
to  him,  iiis  past  oiperieace  has  tai^;ht  him  tbe  &llacy  of  ooaeeasiaa  to  a 
paiaon  which  regards  the  system,  imd  himself  aa  the  emhodimeat  of  dwt 
system,  with  the  utmost  detestation.  When  we  readia  the  aemaikidda 
mik  fi<om  which  we  hare  ah<eady  quoted,  how  Leo  XII.  died  of  • 
poisoned  glass  of  lemonade,  and  a  Gnegor^  XVL  died  af  stanatian,  ma 
teal  involuatanly  iJiat  such  a  state  <»  things  mast  not  be  pcmnittod  to 
enduae  longer,  ibr  it  is  a  scandal  to  civiUsation.  Y«t  theae  ha««  been 
men,  and  that  not  so  lo^g  back,  in  Rome,  who  nught  iuiae  ^effiBOted  tha 
change  and  aaved  the  papacy  from  the  min  now  impmiding  4»ver  it. 
Bead,  iw  iastanoe,  the  following  aooount  of  die  Cs^nohin  Oardiaal 
Lo^nco  Mioam,  and  his  conduct  upon  the  death  of  Giegiory  XVL : 

This  cardinal  was  a  terrible  and  strai^  maiL  one  of  those  t]mMBnppoBedia 
luwe  e^red  with  the  sixteenth  centnij.  Tal^  paie^  with  a  wide  brsw,  a  thm 
hot,  hlaok  eyas,  a  boming  and  chaUenging  glance^  a  white  beard  that  descended 
to  his  chest— ra  magnificent  head,  in  a  word,  to  inspire  an  artist  or  tnmhLe  a 
woman.  Intelligence,  will,  boldness,  and  courage  sparkled  in  his  eyes ;  all  hia 
gestures  evolyed  a  masnetic  emanation  which  saodued.  Micara  had  somethinsr 
of  Julius  n.,  Paul  lYi,  Sixtus  V.,  the  language  of  SaTonarola,  the  eharpened 
irony  of  Alexander  YI.,  and  with  that,  pure  moralB,  freedom  of  aettODf  contempt 
lor  'Bselees  luxury,  an  inflexibility  of  brottse,  a  f  nmkness  earned  to  brutality; 
the  absoLnte  laad  ^cutting  air  of  a  man  who  has  passed  his  life  on  the  bafcA&e^fleU, 
a  spirit  aggressiTe  to  arrogance  and  severe  prinoiplea.  If  this  man  had  attained 
the  papacy,  the  world  womd  have  felt  it  The  papacy  of  the  middle  a^  would 
have  been  reviyed ;  crusades  against  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  religious  war^ 
abolition  of  the  Jesuits,  the  evangelical  reform  of  the  Sacred  College,  perhaps, 
too,  the  demoralisation  of  the  papacy,  or  the  dictaium  Papa  of  Gregory  VIL 
One  thing  is  certain,  he  would  have  hroken  the  stupid  inould  of  the  papaej 
since  the  sixteenth  oentary;  he  would  have  made  it,  pediaps,  into  a  eoooige, 
bat,  at  any  rate,  made  something  of  it  He  would  nare  galvanised  it  Ibr  a 
oentufy,  or  killed  it.  "  Reflect  on  this,  people,"  he  said  to  the  Eomaas,  wha 
cheered  him  as  he  proceeded  to  the  condave,  ''with  me  you  will  want  np.ithet 
bread  nor  a  gibbet. 

UsfioKtmiataly  far  the  papacy,  the  jeakmiy  'existing  in  the  oondave 
pvofaced  a  resalt  as  eo  ofifcoi  seen  in  the  presidential  ekiotion  of  A  gii»i<ias 
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tvle9  wcTO  aondbined  to  brag'  in  a  MUlerfto  mknown  msn^  in  tlifr  pefwn 
of  Pio  Nono.  His  character  may  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few  wordv : 
Lb  is  as  ym  as  a  poet^  aad  as  fbad  of  drew  as  a  wobmui.  Ott  the  high- 
day  of  Ae  pootffieal^  ho  is-happr*  for  he  del^hts  in  his  h^e,  his  eot- 
broideryv  and  his  jswek.  As  tne*  natund  resnlt,  any  one  who  is  eon- 
staflBlly  in  oontast  mA  hka  eam^  becomes  his  master.  This  is  the 
leoson  why,  slthov^bdetsstiog  Cardinal  Antonefli,  saying  atf  sorts  of  sar^ 
CBsCic  ^uigs  akvnt  faisB  nt  sseret,  eovmtiagon  ms  fingers  the-pronfts,  thefts*) 
baseness^  asd  dislwustj  of  that  cardina),  and  langhtng  at  hiBr  heartily 
mA  CatSamk  Ferrstliy  he*  yet  keeps  Must  as  hra  secretary  of  state.  The 
ann  is  necesBsnly  an  anoni^ :  as  sorereignv  he  stands  mder  the  hated 
and  ironieal  protestioK  of  the'  asns  of  V^toire^  and  tremMes  beneatk  the 
ghmce  of  Anieodli;  ndnfe,  as  pontic,  he  eaeommunicates  his  peopl^ 
kiiigs,  and  kngdoms^  sofierts  mednsnd  coneordats,  proclaims  new 
dognaS)  and  dn^  ahoot  at  his  heek  the  autocrat  of  die  Two  Sieilies. 
Bs  attempted  iS0  ^k&f  a  grand  part)  and  his  courage  failed  him  at  the 
dMMTs  monwit;  hm  betrqred  bis  people,  and  eren  those  who  came*  to  his 
assistanoet  Pea  saeh  a  mbv  to  become-ihe  head  of  a  great  Italian  eon- , 
Meration  is  sniyfy  impossibls  ;  iikere  is  no  hope  of  solidiiy  in  such  an 
ariaugement,  ana  this  Lonis  Napokon  has  probabfy*  seeny  for  the  oele- 
hmted  pampMet  has  been  allowed  to  dwippear  from  the  stage. 

With  the  removal  of  the  ^pe  it  ooenrs  to  as  that  most  of  the  existing 
saoundies  in?  Italy  might  be  abolished.  Victor  Baamanfwl,  as  the  head 
ot  a  po?rerM  natisiiy  and  oecnpying  Rome  as  hm  capital^  might  safi^y 
diBow  ever  thei Fieneh  aUiaBsethat  hempers^  his  fne  mW,  aadj  widdii^ 
As  lenis  with)  a  Tigeroas  hsnd,  night  eventaaity  fnse  diie  ItaHan  trib^ 
into  a  natiniii  The  task  woold  certainly  be one-of  great  difficvHy,  and 
it  would  requife  yean  to  eflbot  it,  but  it  is  the  only  possible  somtion^ 
eisept  a  retasn  to  the  staiuf  qwK  Austria  has  no  desire  to*  under  take 
tiie  odk>us  and  mpeasffe  gnardianrinp  of  Italy  again,  and  would  gladly 
hail  ai^  avraiiMmeBt  which  seenred  ner  tranqailfity  and  enabled  her  to 
turn  hnr  attention  to  home  matters  and  the  regtdaiion  of  her  finaaoes ; 
bat  she  nnst  not  be  bhnisd  if  she  interfere  to  put  a  aisp  to  a  state  of 
AingB  whkh  cair  only  he  legarded  as  a  menace  to  herself.  While  ad- 
■diing  Garibahiirs  adumreaBsnts  and  estimating  them  at  their  full  valoe', 
weBBst  sot  fovget  Aat  another  nation  is  most  deeply  implicated  in  hn 
mo^iawjata^  and  nmst  look  inrtb  a  jeakms  eye  on  a  man  who  hae  openiy 
aiwwwed  Ins  iDtenlioD  of  Mvratii^  all  Italy  from  theyokeof  the  foreigner. 
When  Franen  Joseph  eonaented  to  stop  a  lamentable  effusion  of  blood 
hy  iim  oession!  of  Lombardy,  he  made  certain  stnpnfta^aoBS  which  hare  not 
been  carried  oat  ChrerfeokiiBg  the  minority  of  them,  however,  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  makes  a  stand  on  Ae  most  important  of  all — his  free 
and  nnimpeded  tenure  of  Venetia*  Thb  stipulatioB  Sardiana  has  delibe» 
rately  sought  to  infringe  by  fostering  the  expedition  of  Garibaldi,  wiA 
the  K)feknowledge  that  the  patriot  m.  not  intend  to  stop  at  Naj^les;,  but 
o^rrun  the  whole  of  Italy*  ller%  then^  Austria  protests ;  seeing  that 
Vktsr  Emmanaei  is  the  accomplice  of  Garibaltfi,  die  declares  that  fi» 
wdE  regard  an  inraaioa  of  the  contiuent  ae  a  renewal  of  hostilities ;  and 
we  may  be  assased  that  she  will  keep  her  wi»d.  If  Lonis  I^4>ofeen 
adipere  to  hia  pmeni  prograanne  of  ]iez»-i&tervention,  she  witt  not  haire 
maj  great  ^fisnlty  ib  bringing  Itafy  ovce  agm  under  her  iiAieoei^ 
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whicby  for  maoy  reasons,  would  be  a  very  deplorable  termination  of  the 
afiair. 

One  thing  we,  however,  urge  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilitjc  let  not  Eng- 
land be  induced  by  any  pretext  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  We  have 
enough  on  our  hands  already  in  the  shape  of  joint  expeditions  with 
France  not  to  embarrass  our  tree  action  by  a  change  in  our  past  policy 
with  regard  to  Italy.  In  the  present  temper  of  the  British  nation,  who 
see  a  hero  in  Garibaldi,  and  when  so  many  are  already  preparing  to  leave 
our  shores  and  enlist  under  his  banner,  the  goremment  would  hardly 
venture  on  any  course  which  might  impede  Garibaldi's  onward  progress, 
fpr  the  deposition  of  Bombino  b  now  a  settled  affair  in  the  minds  of  all. 
It  is,  indeed,  possible  that,  owing  to  the  general  strength  of  this  opinion 
throughout  Europe,  Austria  herself  may  still  look  on  passively  whUe  the 
sacri6ce  is  consummated,  for  the  nation  which  in  the  present  day  rushes 
too  lightly  into  war  undertakes  a  fearful  responsibility,  as  Louis  Napo- 
leon has  found  to  his  cost  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  Europe  would 
consent  to  pardon  such  a  renewal  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Austria, 
unless  there  was  distinct  proof  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  revolutionaiy  party  in  their  menaced  attack  upon  the  Venetese. 

Austria  has  every  reason  to  avoid  war,  more  especially  as  we  know- 
that  Garibaldi's  way  of  fighting  her  will  not  be  so  much  by  meeting  her 
in  the  field  as  by  paralysing  her  action  by  exciting  the  flame  of  revolt  at 
various  spots  simultaneously.  We  grant  that  the  traditional  fidelity  of 
the  nations  forming  that  huge  complex  called  Austria  has  recentiy  been 
terribly  sapped,  and  even  the  Tyrolese,  whose  proud  boast  it  was  to  die 
for  "  God  and  the  emperor,"  have  swerved  in  their  allegiance.  But  ihe 
reason  of  it  is  easily  traceable ;  just  as  the  Sultan  who^  on  hearing  of  anj 
misfortune,  demanded.  Who  is  she?  feeling  perfectly  convinced  there 
was  a  woman  behind  it,  so  we,  on  hearing  of  any  insubordination  against 
the  constituted  authorities,  immediately  scent  die  Jesuit.  The  present 
state  of  Austria  is  owing  to  the  concoraat,  which  has  compromised  the 
empire  by  trying  to  convert  loyal  subjects  of  the  crown  into  slaves  of  a 
creed  which  they  do  not  hold.  The  Jesuit  and  the  soldier,  as  the  natural 
result,  now  fi;ovem  that  country,  and  the  camarilla  which  surrounds  the 
emperor  looks  to  Rome  for  orders  to  lead  him  down  that  incline  which 
he  will  hardly  remount.  The  Jesuit  monopolises  instruction,  public 
beneficence,  and  a  portion  of  justice;  the  observance  of  the  sacraments  is 
a  state  duty.  All  non-Catholic  forms  of  worship  are  under  the  r^eime 
of  the  police,  while  the  Pope  governs  Austria  liae  an  autocrat,  vidates 
the  equality  of  the  citizens  before  the  law,  liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  of 
thougfht,  the  civil  code  in  the  law  of  marriages  and  of  succession ;  m  a 
word,  he  is  responable  for  that  long  bede-roll  of  abuses,  intolerance, 
and  misfortunes  beneath  which  ultramontamsm  has  swamped  this  fine 
country. 

Under  such  drcumstances,  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  tied  hand  and 
foot  to  the  papacy,  and  still  believing  in  those  traditions  only  suited  fcM* 
the  middle  ages,  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  that  he  will  allow  the 
Pope  to  be  removed  from  the  throne  without  a  struggle,  and  by  doing  so 
he  will  risk  the  sympathy  of  the  friends  still  left  him  in  Europe.  It  is 
now  acknowledffed,  even  hy  the  tacit  behaviour  of  Louis  Napoleon,  that 
the  defence  of  tne  temporal  papacy  is  impossible ;  all  the  Catholic  nations, 
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vith  the  exception,  perchance,  of  Spain,  have  reooffniaed  the  anomaly  of 
aoch  a  condition  of  things,  and  have  proved  very  lukewarm  in  their  re- 
sponse to  the  piteous  cry  for  help.  Pio  Nono's  cause  was  nuned  £som  the 
day  that  he  took  shelter  with  the  late  King  of  Naples,  and  thus  appeared 
to  sanction  atrocities  which  all  politicians,  no  matter  of  what  shade,  were 
compelled  to  regard  with  horror.  There  is  now  an  opportunity  for  break- 
ing up  an  eflete  system,  which  must  ever  prove  the  foe  of  Italian  consti- 
tutionalism, and  will  render  any  tentatives  at  that  desirable  object  impos- 
sible. We  therefore  strongly  urge  that  Garibaldi  may  be  permittea  to 
work  out  his  great  problem  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  that  Austria 
will  leave  it  to  his  own  c^ood  sense  not  to  run  his  head  against  tiie  stone 
walls  of  the  Quadrilateral.  It  would  be  a  grand  sight,  that  of  Italy  com- 
bined under  one  monarch ;  and  though  such  a  consummation,  in  one  view, 
would  lead  to  a  military  despotism,  rather  than  the  much-desired  consti* 
tution,  such  security  for  the  future  tranquillity  of  Italy  would  be  so  de- 
sirable for  the  peace  of  Europe,  that  the  people  might  be  satisfied,  for  tiie 
present  at  least,  in  grasping  tiie  substance  rather  than  clutching  at  the 
idle  shadow. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  next  month's  movement,  it  is  to 
Louis  Napoleon  alone  that  we  can  look  for  the  settlement.  He  desired  to 
become  the  arbiter  of  Italy,  and  he  has  it  in  his  power  now  to  achieve 
that  great  position.  But  we  candidly  confess  that  we  fear  him ;  his  mind 
IS  such  an  abjrss  of  inscrutable  thoughts,  that  it  is  idle  to  try  and  decipher 
them.  The  worst  is,  that  he  has  so  little  regard  for  his  own  policy.  He 
has  ever  attempted  to  secure  a  character  for  disinterestedness,  but  has  not 
obtained  it  yet.  He  has  now  a  glorious  opportunity :  if  he  will  allow 
Victor  Emmanuel  to  form  a  compact  nation  of  twenty  million  Italians, 
ready  to  defend  tiiemselves  from  any  aggression,  he  will  go  far  to  re- 
habilitate himself  in  the  opinion  of  England,  and  then  give  that  prac- 
tical security  for  good  behaviour  which  would  justify  us  in  believing 
his  memorable  letter. 

Under  these  critical  circumstances,  Louis  Napoleon  has  undertaken  a 
triumphal  promss  tiirough  his  new  territo^,  and  proposes  to  extend  his 
tour  so  far  as  his  Algerian  possessions.  Whether  this  sin&;ularly  timed 
visit  may  be  regarded  in  connexion  with  the  disturbances  in  Syria,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  decide,  but  there  are  certain  signs  tiiat  French  influence  is 
extending  in  that  part  of  the  worid.  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  been 
urged  to  support  M.  de  Lesseps's  great  sink  for  money,  and  has  already 
hampered  mmself  to  such  an  extent  that  a  French  loan  has  become  in- 
evitable. As  it  is  strongly  rumoured,  moreover,  that  the  loan  has  been 
granted  with  die  sanction  of  Louis  Napoleon,  it  may  fiurly  be  assumed 
that  he  wishes  to  hold  the  viceroy  in  his  power,  and  be  prepared  for  all 
eventualities  when  the  time  arrives  for  the  final  settiement  of  the  Eastern 
question.  It  will  be  on  tiiis  point,  however,  that  the  value  of  tiie  Anglo- 
French  alliance  must  be  tested.  The  independence  of  Egypt  is  the  key- 
stone of  our  possession  of  India,  and  every  attempt  to  impede  the  free 
action  of  the  viceroy  is  a  menace  to  us.  The  disturbances  m  Syria  have 
arrived  opportunely  to  further  Louis  Napoleon's  plans,  and  we  await  with 
great  anxiety  tiie  result,  whether  his  troops  will  be  withdrawn  in  six 
months,  aocordine  to  the  stipulation,  or  whether,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  the  pacification  may  not  be  as  remote  as  it  is  to-day.     Judging 
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might  saeara  the  traoqnillify  o£  Eufapa  and  db  painaMu  station  of 
thtte  granre-  quattiooa  wJudk  aaa  naw  surgiag  up  in  tfaa  Bast*  Bat  so 
longaathetaronatiaiiagiveapraatMfikdlimMaitothaitfidaaMiip  inanu^- 
ing.  in  d^aaao*  o£  aaah  othar^  wa^aaMH*  aapectr  Rasn  to  giiFO  iip<  those 
fldoomji  latcigaaB  which  pariadEaalij  alarm  the  wacld.  It  ia  nnieh  to  be 
dqplorad  that  Locda  Napoleon  compaUad  as  to  sudi  aar  audaj,  bat  wa 
have  the  coaaaiousnaia tlmt  every  step  taken  fbv^e  dsfeaBe  of  tfaeeoontrj 
hag.  been  justified  by  cireumataneea  of  grave  susincionv  flinoe  ^  begin- 
ning of  last  year,  LooiaNapoleoni  haa  been  b^maing  in  &  maanw  wbidr 
haa  disqaialed  hia  Mends.  The  peaoer  o£  Vilkf ranoai  eaosed  motiyea  to 
be  attrUNited  to>  htaiy  iaaonael,  mayhap^  but  i^liab  nesesoitated  the  rifle 
vohmtees  B»vemeat^  while  the  aonexaaioa  ef  SavoH^  waa  the  final  eaose 
of  euc  nwrianal  deftnees^  I^  daaf  to  die  advise  a£  his  truest  couosdlon^. 
he  continues  his  retrogressive  policy,  the  Anglo-French  allianoa  mast 
collapse^  fbc  England  owes  it  ta  henself  not  to  gifve  even  a  tacit  adhesion 
to  such,  measares^  oa  aoquieace  in  Ae  newly-faDaachad  Iheovy  of  natural 
frontiais. 

I^  then,  Lams  Napolooa  be-shicer»in  hia  desire  to  keep  iro  the  alliance, 
he  need  only  to*  fionish  us  witb  a.  test  of  hia  sineeritj,  and  he  finds  die 
opportunity  ready  to*  hand  in  Italy^  ProfiMOsag-  hunaelf  a  friend  of  that 
unhappy  eountry,  he  has  hitherto  only  snoeeeded  m  making  confanon 
HKxae  con£:>uiidsd.  (liaaikaldt  arrived  at  tke  right  moment  to  cut  through? 
with  his  good  swosd  the-taaried  web-  of  diplomacy,  and  iadiaate  the  nnd 
to  8U0cesa»  If  Louis  Nap^son^  dian,  rwdly  desire  die  pacification  of 
Italy,  lethim  mthdisvr  his  taoeps  horn  Bann^  aad  the  rest  will  floUow  in 
the  most  natuiid  seqaence>  We  do*  not  believe  diat  he  will  do  ao  just  at 
present,  for  diplomacy  has  not  said  its  last  word ;  but^  if  he  truly  uBder*- 
stand  dM  signa  of  the*  times,  he  wiU  grant  Gariildi  unioipeded  actioo, 
and  allow  hiBL  to  settle  the  affuritt  aaoordanorwitfai  hia  patriotic  views. 
Suiel]r»  if  twenty  miMiena  of  united  ItaKaas  cannot  oUige  Austria  to 
sonae  anucable  settlement,  they  do  not  deserre>  extraneoaa  support 

One  thing,  ia  eevtain:  Louia  Napoleon  hohls  peace  or  warinhis  hauds ; 
he  must  lum-  learned  by  this*  time  ^at  nei  compnNaiaa  is  possible  with, 
die  great  patriot,  who  haa  determined  on  the- final  struggle,  and  it  would 
be.  wiser  to- let  himiwork  oot  the*  problem  €sf  himsctf.  il  a  not  for  ua  ta 
decide  in  what  way  M.  Crffandgnillet'a  pcopfaeoy  w31  tnin  out,  whether 
Italy  will  be  h^  ov  again  Austrianr;  but  eithec  is  paaferakle  to  a  foreign 
intervention,,  which  atonsea  jealousy  between  the  two  greatest  natiODS  of 
Christendom,  aad  ptomiaee  to  be  asr  etcEnal  aouace  of  beart*bnming  aad 
diaeosd  to  Euaopew 
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PART  THE  NINTH. 

4 

L 

THB  TRACTUBBD  AKKLS. 

Lady  Isabel  had  retcnmed  home  to  hodily  health,  to  the  delight  of  meet- 
ing her  children,  to  the  glad  sensation  of  securitj.  But,  as  the  days  went 
on,  a  miserable  feeling  of  apathy  stole  over  her :  a  feeline  as  if  all  whom 
she  had  loved  in  the  world  had  died,  leaving  her  living  and  alone.  It  was 
the  painful  depression,  the  vacunm  in  her  heart  which  was  making  itsdf 
felt  m  all  its  Keen  intensity.  She  strove  to  drive  lum  away  from  her 
thoughts ;  him,  that  had  man ;  but,  even  while  she  so  strove,  he  was  itfain 
in  them.  Too  frequently  she  caught  herself  thinking  that  if  she  could  bat 
see  him  once  again,  for  ever  so  short  a  period,  one  hour,  one  day,  she 
could  compose  her  spirit  afterwards  to  rest  She  did  not  encourage  theee 
reflections :  knowing  what  you  do  know  of  her,  vou  may  be  sure  of  that : 
but  they  thrust  themselves  continually  forward.  The  form  of  Frands 
Levison  was  ever  present  to  her ;  not  a  minute  of  the  day  but  it  gave  the 
colouring  to  her  thoughts,  and  at  night  it  made  the  subject  of  her  dreams. 
Ob,  those  dreams !  they  were  painKil  to  awake  from ;  punful  from  the 
contrast  they  presented  to  reality;  and  equally  painful  to  her  conscience, 
in  its  strife  after  what  was  right.  She  would  have  given  much  not 
to  have  these  dreams;  never  to  see  or  think  of  him  in  her  sleep.  But, 
how  prevent  it  ?  There  was  no  prevention :  for  when  the  mind  (or,  the 
imagination,  if  you  like  the  word  better)  is  thoroughly  imbued  with 
a  subject  of  this  nature,  especially  if  unhappiness  mingles  with  it,  then  the 
dreams  follow  necessarily  the  bent  of  the  waking  thoughts.  Poor  Lady 
Isabel  would  awake  to  self-reproach,  restless  and  feverish;  wisUng  that 
this  terrible  disease  could  be  driven  away,  root  and  branch :  but  time,  the 
great  healer,  she  knew  must  pass  first 

Mr.  Carlyle  moupted  his  horse  one  morning  and  rode  over  to  Levison 
Park.  He  asked  for  Sir  Peter,  but  was  shown  into  the  presence  of  Lady 
Levison:  a  young  and  pretty  woman,  dressed  showily.  She  inquired  his 
business. 

"  My  business,  madam,  is  with  Sir  Peter." 

*'  But  Sir  Peter  is  not  well  enough  to  attend  to  business :  it  upsets  him ; 
worries  him." 

**  Nevertheless  I  am  here  by  his  own  appointment.  Twelve  o'clock,  he 
mentioned;  and  the  hour  has  barely  struck." 

Lady  Levison  bit  her  lip  and  bowed  coldly;  and  at  that  moment 
a  servant  appeared  to  conduct  Mr.  Carlyle  to  Sir  Peter.  The  matter 
which  had  taken  Mr.  Carlyle  tliither  was  entered  upon  immediately — 
Francis  Levison,  his  debts,  and  his  gracelessness.  Sir  Peter,  an  old 
gentleman  in  a  velvet  skull-cap,  particularly  enlarged  upon  the  latter. 
"  I'd  pay  his  debts  to-day  and  set  him  upon  his  legs  again,  but  that  I 
Sept — VOL.  cxx.  NO.  ccccLxxvn.  c 
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know  I  should  have  to  do  the  same  thing  over  and  over  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter — as  I  have  done  it  repeatedly  hitherto,"  cried  Sir  Peter.  '<  His 
grandfiftther  was  my  only  brother,  his  father  my  dutiful  and  beloved 
nephew ;  but  he  is  just  as  bad  as  they  were  estimable.  He  is  a  worthless 
fellow  and  notUng  «lse,  Mr.  Carlyle." 

**•  His  tale  drew  forth  my  compassion,  and  I  promised  I  would  see  yea 
and  speak  for  him,"  returned  Mr.  Carlyle.  "  Of  Captain  Levison's  per-i 
sonal  virtues  or  vices,  I  know  nothing." 

"  And  the  less  you  know,  the  better,"  growled  Sir  Peter.  "  I  suppose 
he  wants  me  to  clear  him  and  start  him  afresh." 

"  Something  of  the  sort,  leenebde.^ 

^'Bathowis  itto  bedone?  lam  at  home,  and  he  is  over  thtve.  His 
afiEurs  are  in  a  state  of  confusion,  and  nobody  oan  come  to  the  bottom  xof 
them  without  an  e^lanation  from  him.  ^pme  liabilities,  ior  wluch  I  have 
fimiiahed  the  money,  the  creditors  swear  have  not  yet  been  liquidated. 
He  must  oome  over  if  1m  wants  anything  done." 

^  Where  is  he  to  comerto.?    He  mustbe  in  England  adb  lOsA." 

«  He  can't  be  liere,"  JiastiJ^  jsejoined  Sir  Peter.  "  Lady  JUsirisoii  woold 
aofcluive  him  fer  a  di^." 

«  He  might  be  at  East  Lynne,"  good-4iatusedly  observed  Mr.  Carlyla. 
'<  Nobody  would  ihink  of  looking  for  him  theve.  .1  think  itis  a^pity  tnat 
yon  -ihould  not  meet,  if  you  jdo  feel  inclined  to  help  him." 

''You  are  a  deal  more  considerate  to  him  than  he  deserves,  Mic  Car* 
^le.    May  I  askif  you  intend  to  act  £or  him  in  a  profiassional  capacity?^ 

«Idonot" 

.A  few  more  words,  And  it  was  deoded  that  Ci^ptain  Levison  iboald  be 
immediately  jeilt  fbc.  As  Mt.  Carlyle  left  Sir  Peter's  pveeraue^  Jw 
encountered  Lady  JLevison. 

^<  I  can  acaro^  be  ignorant  that  your  confiarenoe  with  my  hatband  has 
feCsrence  to  hisorand-nodkiew,"  she  observed. 

''It  has,"  repUed  Mr.  Carlyle. 

''  I  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of  him,  Mr.  Carlyle :  at  the  same  time  I 
do  not  wish  you  to  cany  away  a  wrong  impression  of  me.  Francis 
Trftya^n  is  jay  husband's  nephew,  his  presumptive  heir;  it  may  there^ors 
i^pear  straage  that  I  set  n^  face  so  determinately  against  him.  Two 
or  three  years  ago,  previous  to  my  marriage  with  Sir  Peter,  in  £M3t 
before  I  knew  &  Peter,  I  was  brought  into  contact  with  Francis 
Iiavison.  He  got  acquainted  with  some  friends  of  mine,  and  at  dieir 
bouse  I  met  him.  He  behaved  shamefully  ill;  he  zejudd  their  hospitality 
with  gross  ingratitude :  other  details  and  facts,  re^ar£ng  his  conduct^ 
fdso  became  known  to  me.  Altogetiier,  I  believe  him  to  be  a  base  and 
dey  cable  jnan  botli  by  nature  and  by  inclination,  and  that  be  will  re- 
main such  to  the  end  ot  time." 

"I  know  very  little  indeed  of  him,"  observed  Mr.  Carljle.  ^'Maj  I 
inquire  the  nature  of  his  ill  conduct  in  that  instance  ?" 

«He  ruined  them.  He  ruined  them,  Mr.  Cailyle.  lliey  were 
simple,  unsuspicious  conutiy  people,  understanding  neither  fraud  nor  vic^ 
nor  the  ways  of  an  evil  worldT  Filanins  Levison  got  them  to  pat  their 
nemes  to  bub,  ^.ss  a  jimple  matter  of  form,  to  accommodate  him  for  m 
month  or  so,'  he  stated,  and  so  they  believed.  They  iwere  not  wealthy  : 
tb^  lived  upon  their  own  small  estate,  with  none  too  much  of  msgfot* 
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flaous  mooey  to  spare,  and  whan  the  time  came  fer  4hem  to  yy  as 
eome  it  Ad-"- it  lirooglit  mio,  and  they  had  to  leave  tbeir  hooae.  -He 
delibaiat^  did  it :  I^amxiastaia  that  fVancis  Lmrisen  deliberately  did  i^ 
koowii^  what  would  he  the^od.  And  I  eould  ^teU  you  of  ^her  thioga. 
Sir  Peter  may  hare  infonned  you  that  I  object  to  receive  him  here.  I 
do.  Hiy  o^^ootioa  la  to  the  mai»,  Xo  hie  ehaimcter  ^  not  owing,  as  J  bear 
it  Jbas  heen  jaid,  to  «i^  jeofeiiSy  (paltiw  feeUw  ^OMchic^  his  beiog  the 
heir,  i  most  lose  oay-owa  self-sespect  heioTe  1  admit  Fcanois  IievisoBto 
my  house,  aa  ioaurte.  Sir  Peter  may  assist  him  mod  weloome,  may  pay 
his  debts  aadflot-hiBi^oot  of  his  aanjf^a  as  often  as  he^^leases  $  hut  X  will 
not  have  hm  Aese." 

''  Sir  Peter  said  irou  4iocliDAd  to  «eoei9e  him.  B4it  it  is  Aeceaiary  that 
he  fihould  itomeio  £of  land^ — ^if  his  a&iss  aie  to  be  set  stiaight*^aad  also 
that  he  should  see  Sir  Peter.'' 

*'  Come  to  England  V  intexmpted  Lady  Lavigon.  *^  How  can  he  4(M>me 
to  England  under  present  circumstanoes  ?  Unless,  indeed,  he  Glomes 
•B  oachelte.'' 

*<£n  -caoiMtte  4d  45aam%"  T^lied  Jtfr.  Cas^  <<  Theie  is  no  other 
aM^  I  haie  ^^fieaad  to  let  him  atay  at  East  Ljquia:  he  i^  you  m^ 
be  aware,  a  sort  of  connexion  of  Lady  Zsabers.'' 

'<  Take4Bie  that  he  does  not  is^ay  ^onr  hoyitality  with  iamtftade/' 
warmly  returned  Lady  Levison.  '^  It  would  cn%  he  in  aoooBoanoe  with 
bis  psaotioB." 

Mr.  Carlyle  laughed.  **  I  do  not  well  see  what  hanahe  oould  ^lo  ma, 
aUowdng  ibat  lie  had  the  inclination.  M0  would  not  soa»e  my  clients 
firom  me,  or  beat  my  children ;  and  I  can  take  ^taas  4)i  my  poeket  A 
Ibw  days  will  no  dottbt  be  the  eatent  of  his  smousn." 

liady  Lefisoii  aauled  too,  and  shook  hands  with  Mb.  Carlyle.  <<  In 
your  bouse  ipashiipi  therema^he'no^eld  £>r(his  ftfganes,  hut  sely  upon 
it  where  there  is  one,  he  is  sure  to  be  at  some  iniiohiof  or  othes." 

Xhis  Tisit  vnf  JMb.  Cadiyle's  to  Xevisan  Pavk  iook  plaoe  an  a  Friday 
morning,  and  on  his  return  to  his  office  he  despatohed^tn  aooount  of  it  to 
Captain  Loirison  at  BoulognOi  toiling  him  he  had  better  .ooow  ofBc  But 
mam  Mr.  Ckriyk^  iifco  many  <aaother  .man*  sirhose  hcain  has  its  share  of 
work,  was  sometimes  forgetful  of  triAes»  4md  it  <eBttrely  slipped  his 
•memory  to  aiMftioa  4be  •ej^ieoted  arrival  at  home.  The  iollowiag  even- 
ing, Saturday,  he  4ttid  Lady  Isabel  ^^pore  ^ini^g  in  the  Ae^hbourhood* 
when  the  coflPvenatioQ  at  table  turned  ^^pon  the  Duoiss  and  tlSeir  ^rnbar- 
laaamoBts.  Tke  aseoiation  ci  ideas/led  Mr.  Car^U ihougbts  to  Boo- 
li^^,  to  C^iptain  i«viaon  and  Us  ■embagrasament%  and  it  immediately 
occurred  to  mm  that  he  had  not  told  his  wife  of  the  anticipated  visit.  He 
kept  at  in  hk  mind  Iho^,  and  ^oke  as  fioon  as  ih^  were  in  the  ohariot 
returning  booae. 

'^Inlbo],''  higan  ho,  ^'I  suppose  we  haw  always  looms  i«ady  for 
mttoEB.    Bommm  J^mbs  ><xpeeting  one." 

*'  Oh  yes.     Or,  if  not,  they  are  soon  made  Toad^." 

'<  Ay,  bat  t»4iM0iow's  Bunday,  and  I  hav>e  no  doubt  that's  the  day  he 
wall  take  ailwHaini  4»f  to  «oma.  I  am  soiry  I  iocgot  to  mention  it 
jiiBterday."  "^ 

''Wbo]s«»«iig,tbei)r 

"  Captain  Lerison.'*  l2i 

c2 
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*^  Who?^  repeated  L^y  Isabel,  in  a  iharp  tone  of  consterna^n. 

^<  Captain  Levison.  Sir  Peter  consents  to  see  him,  with  a  view  to  the 
settlement  of  his  liabilities,  bat  Lady  LoTison  declines  to  reodve  him  at 
the  park.     So  I  offered  to  give  him  noose  room  at  East  Lynne  for  a  few 

There  is  an  old  saying — the  heart  lei^ine  into  the  mondi ;  and  Ladj 
Isabel's  heart  leaped  into  hers.  She  grew  mny  at  the  words ;  her  senses 
seemed  momentarily  to  desert  her:  her  first  sensation  was  as  if  the  dull 
earth  had  opened  and  shown  her  a  way  into  paradise ;  her  second,  a  lirely 
consdonsness  that  Francis  Lerison  onght  not  to  be  snfieied  to  come  again 
into  companionship  with  her.  Mr.  Carlyle  continued  to  converse  of  the 
man's  embarrassments,  of  his  own  interview  with  Sir  Peter,  of  Lady 
Levison;  but  Isabel  was  as  one  who  heard  not  She  was  debating  tfale 
question,  how  could  she  prevent  his  coming  ? 

^'Archibald,"  she  presently  said,  **  I  do  not  wbh  Francis  Levison  to 
stay  at  East  Lynne.^ 

*^  It  will  only  be  for  a  few  days :  perhaps  but  a  day  or  two.  Sir  Peter 
is  in  the  humour  to  discharge  the  claims;  and,  the  moment  his  resolve  is 
known,  the  ex-captain  can  walk  on  her  Majesty's  domimons,  an  unmo* 
lested  man ;  free  to  ^  where  he  will." 

**  That  may  be,"  interrupted  Lady  Isabel,  in  an  acoent  of  impatience^ 
*^  but  why  should  he  come  to  our  house  ?** 

**  I  proposed  it  myself.  I  had  no  idea  you  would  dislike  his  coming. 
Why  should  you?" 

*^  1  don't  like  Francis  Levison,"  she  murmured.  *^  That  is,  I  don't 
care  to  have  him  at  East  Lynne." 

<<  ]^y  dear,  I  fear  there  is  no  help  for  it  now :  he  is  most  likely  on  hit 
road,  and  will  arrive  to-morrow :  I  cannot  turn  him  out  again,  after  my 
own  voluntary  invitation.  Had  I  known  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  you, 
I  should  not  have  proposed  it" 

<<  To-morrow !"  she  exclaimed,  all  of  the  words  that  caught  her  ear  ; 
<<  is  he  coming  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Being  Sunday,  a  free  day,  he  will  be  sure  to  take  advantage  of  it 
What  has  he  done,  that  you  should  object  to  his  coming  ?  Tou  did  not 
say  in  Boulogne  that  you  disliked  him." 

<*  He  has  done  nothing,"  was  her  feltering  answer,  feeling  that  her 
'  grounds  of  opposition  must  melt  imder  her,  one  by  one. 

"  Lady  Levison  appears  to  possess  a  very  ill  opmion  of  him,"  resumed 
Mr.  Carlyle.  ^^  She  says  she  knew  him  in  years  eone  by.  She  mentioned 
one  or  two  things  which,  if  true,  were  bad  enough :  but  posably  she  may 
be  prejudiced." 

'*  She  is  prejudiced,"  said  Isabel.  ^*  At  least,  so  Francis  Levison  told 
me  in  Boulogne.     There  appeared  to  be  no  love  lost  between  them." 

*^  At  any  rate,  his  ill  doings  or  well  doings  cannot  affect  us  for  the 
short  period  he  is  likely  to  remain.  You  have  taken  a  prejudice  against 
him  also,  I  suppose,  Isabel." 

She  suffered  Mr.  Carlyle  to  remain  in  the  belief,  and  sat  with  clasped 
hands  and  a  despairing  spirit,  feeling  that  fate  was  against  her.  «  How 
could  she  accomplish  her  task  of  forgetting  this  man,  if  he  was  thus  to  be 
thrown  into  her  home  and  her  companionship  ?  Suddenly  she  turned  to 
her  husband,  and  laid  her  cheek  upon  his  shoulder. 
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He  ihoaght  she  was  Ured.  He  passed  his  arm  roand  her  waist,  drew 
her  face  to  a  more  comfortable  position,  and  bent  his  own  lovingly  upon 
h.  It  came  into  her  mind,  as  she  ky  there,  to  tell  him  a  portion  of  the 
truth,  like  it  had  done  once  before.  It  was  a  strong  arm  of  shelter,  that 
round  her ;  a  powerful  pillar  of  protection,  him  upon  whom  she  leaned ; 
why  did  she  not  confide  herself  to  him  as  trustingly  as  a  little  child  ? 
Simply  because  her  courage  failed.  Once,  twice,  the  opening  words  were 
upon  her  lips,  but  come  forth  they  did  not ;  and  then  the  carriage  stopped 
at  East  Lynne,  and  the  opportunity  was  over.  Oh,  how  many  a  time,  in 
her  afler  years,  did  Lady  Isabel  recal  that  midnight  drive  with  her  bus- 
band,  and  wish,  in  her  vain  repentance,  that^she  had  opened  his  eyes  to 
that  dangerous  man ! 

The  following  morning  proved  a  wet  one,  but  it  cleared  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  whilst  they  were  at  church, 
the  rain  came  on  again. 

*' Cornelia,'*  whispered  Mr.  Carl^le,  getting  near  to  his  sister  when 
senrioe  was  over,  *'  it  is  raining  heavily :  you  had  better  return  with  us  in 
the  pony  carriage.     John  can  walk.** 

Not  she.  Had  it  poured  cats  and  dogs  Miss  Carlyle  would  not  have 
gone  to  or  from  church  otherwise  than  on  her  two  legs,  and  off  she 
started  with  her  large  umbrella.  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Isabel  soon  passed 
her,  striding  along  the  footpath,  and  some  of  the  servants  behind  her. 
Not  in  attendance  upon  Miss  Cariyle :  she  would  have  scorned  such 
attendance  worse  than  she  scorned  the  pony  carriage.  No  matter  what 
might  be  the  weather,  thb  adventurous  lady  would  be  seen  pushing 
through  it :  through  the  summer's  heat  and  the  winter's  snow ;  through 
the  soft  shower  and  the  impetuous  storm  ;  the  great  umbrella  (it  mig^t 
have  covered  any  moderate-sized  haystack)  her  nearly  constant  com- 
panion, for  Miss  Corny  was  one  of  those  prudent  spirits  who  like  to 
be  prepared  for  contingencies  and  be  on  the  safe  side;  those  who  act  up 
to  the  maxim  '*  When  it's  fine,  take  an  umbrella ;  when  it  rains,  do  as 
jrou  like."  In  fine  weather  she  chose  the  pathway  through  the  fields, 
mit  not  in  wet,  the  damp  grass  not  agreeing  with  her  petticoats. 

Mr.  Carlyle  had  driven  m  at  the  gates  and  was  winding  up  the  avenue, 
when  sounds  of  distress  were  heard,  and  they  saw  little  Isabel  flying  to- 
wards them  from  the  slopes,  crying  and  sobbing  in  the  greatest  agitation. 
Mr.  Carlyle  jumped  out  and  met  the  child. 

**  Oh,  papa,  papa !  oh  come,  pray  come !     I  think  she  is  dead." 

He  took  the  child  in  his  arms  to  soothe  her.  **  Hush,  my  little  darling, 
you  will  alarm  mamma.     Don't  tremble  so.     Tell  me  what  it  is." 

Isabel  told  her  tale.  She  had  been  a  naughty  child  (freely  confessed 
to),  and  had  run  out  in  the  rain  for  fun  and  because  Joyce  told  her  not, 
had  run  amidst  ihe  wet  grass  of  the  park,  down  the  slopes,  Joyce  after 
hiar.  And  Joyce  had  slipped  and  was  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  slopes  with 
a  white  face,  never  moving. 

''Take  care  of  her,  Isa^l,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle,  placing  the  agitated  and 
repentant  child  by  his  wife's  side.  ''  She  says  Joyce  has  fallen  by  the 
slopes.    No,  do  not  come :  I  will  go  first  and  see  what  is  amiss." 

Joyce  was  lying  just  as  she  fell,  at  the  foot  of  the  slopes.  But  her  eyes 
were  open  now,  and  if  she  had  &inted — as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
little  girl's  words — she  had  recovered  consciousness. 
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^Oft)  masttor,  don^try  tomoreiM!'    Ife&rmyle^hrftan:J^ 

He  didy  how6fei',  6988y  gpentlj  to  rsM  her,  btit  one  meAiuod  wrai  As 
ftoBf  and  he  found  he  most  wait  &r  aflnstanee.  ^'  I  tniat  joo  ave  nofe 
nnich  hurt/'  lie  kindly  sud.     **  How  did  it  happen  P* 

<*  Miss  Isaltol  ran  oat,  rir,  all  in  the  iminrand  wet,  and  I  went  after  her 
lo  bring  her  badi  again.  But*  the  slopes  are  slippeiy,  and  down  I  went; 
sad  Just  at  first  1  remembered  nothing  more;"^ 

Mr.  Carlyle  desoatched  John  and  the  ponjearriage  hmtk  for  Mr.  Wai»> 
mighty  and  with  the  aid  of  the  senranii^  who  were  soon  upfrofB  dnircBy 
Jbyce  was  osrried  in  and  laid  on  a  bed,  dressed  as  she  wasv  Mr.  Carljrle 
and  Lady  Isabel  remained  with  her.  Miss  Cariyle  Ao  wavthere^  fidg«^ 
ing  and  banging  about,  netting  things  ready  that  she  flumed  might  be 
wanted,  and  pressing  cordials  upon  Joyce  which  Ae  latter  covdd  not  take ; 
MSss  Carlyle*8  frame  or  mmd^  between  sympathy  and  anger,  ralner  an 
explosive  one,  and  altogether  doing  more  harm  than  good.  Little  JbaM 
stole  in,  and  drew  her  mother  away  from  the  bed. 

^  Mamma,'*^  she  whispered,  **  there's  a  strange  gentleman  down  stairs; 
He  came  in  a  chaise.  He  has  got  a  portmanteau,  and.  he  is  asking  fbr 
jott  and  papa. 

Lady  Isabel  turned  sick  with  apprehension?  was  he  really  comet 
^Who  is  it,  Isabel?^  she  said,  by  way  of  making  some  answer:  sba 
guessed  but  too  well. 

'*I  don't  know.  I  don't  Eke  him,  mamma.  His  l^d'hold  of  me  and 
Md  me  tight,  and  there  was  an  ugly  look  in  his  eyes." 

'*  Go  round  the  bed  and  tell  your  papa  tiiat  a  stranger  is  down  stainii** 
Had  Lady  Isabel; 

^  Mamma,**  shirered  &»  child,  before  she  stirred  Ur  obey;  ^  will  Jbroa 
die?" 

•♦-ICo,  dear;  Ihope^not.'* 

**  Because  you  kirow  it  will  be  my  fkidt.  Oh,  mamma,  I  am*  s»  sony! 
what  can  I  do?^ 

"  Hush !  If  you  sob,  it  wOl  make  Joyce  worse.  Go  aad  whisper  t^ 
papa  about  the  gentleman.'' 

**  Btot  will  Joyce  erer  forgire  me  P^ 

*'  She  has  forgiven  you  already)  I  am  sure,  Isabel,  biHr  yon  xumthe'tM 
Ae  more  ol^dient  to  her  for  die  fUture.  Go  to  papa,  my  dear,  as  1  t^l 
you." 

The  stranger  was  oTcourse  Captain  Leviton.  Mr.  Gtalylsr  wemt  down 
to  receive  and  entertain  him.  Lady  Itobel  did  not-:  the  aeeid^nt*  t^ her 
maid  being  put  forth  as  an  excuse. 

Mr  Wainwright  pronounced  the  injury  to  be  a  simple  ft  aetm'»  ^  the 
ankle^bone.  It  might  have  been  much  worse,  he  ofeverved^  but*  Jcqros 
ipoakl  be  confined  to  her  bed  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

'*  Joyce,"  whispered  Isabel,  *<ni  come  and  read  my  BlUe^slorieyiD 
jou  always ;  always  and  always :  I  know  mamma  will  let^me,  aad  ^bem 
yon  won't  be  dulL.  And  there's  that  beautiful  new  Book  ci  hkry  tales 
irith  die  pictures^  youH  like  to  hear  them :  there's  about  a  prinuess  wliu 
was  locked  up  in  a  castle  witil^  no^ng  to  eat" 

Joyce  faintly  saiiled,'  and  took  the  oiild's  eager  Hide  hand  iir  bent 

Later  in  the  evening  Isabel  and  William  were  in  the  room  wiiii  Mrs 
Carlyle.  <*  These  are  fine  childiren,'^  observed  Francis  Levisovr  ^  beaulifU 
feces!" 
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*'  Tfa0]p  TcnmUle  Aeir  motfaer  mook,  I  tbink^V  was  ilie  repff  of  Jfir. 
Csriylet     "^  Sbe  was  a  y^  k>vrij  diild/' 

^  i>id  ymi  kaow  Lady  Isabel  a»  s  oiriM?"  ioquiredl  Fianeiy  Lerison^ 
SDiBe  awptise  in  ids  too& 

^I  fiaqusBtfy  saw  kr.  Siie  ased  to  stay  here  widi  Lady  Monst 
Sacfcm." 

**Ab^  by  dvwi^,  tins  place  waaMooat  Severn's  property  then.  Wlnt 
m  neUass  man  he  was !  Yoang  lady,  I  nrast  take  poBsession  of  yoa^** 
aoBitiniied.Caplam  Levisoa,  extendnp  his  hand  andpalting^Isabel  towards 
him.  *'  Too  ran  away  from  me  when  I  first  came,  and  wocdd  not  tell 'me 
what  yoor  name  was." 

*^  I  xan  sway  to  tell  namtaa  that  you  were  oome.  8he  was  with 
Joyce." 

"•  Joyce-!    Who  is  Joyoe?^ 

''Lady  Isabel's  maid,"  interposed  Mr.  Carlyle.  '^The  one  to  whooi^ 
aa  I  toldf  you,  the  accident  had  jwli  happened.  &  partioalariy  yalaed 
SBTfaBEt  ki'  our  &Biily,  ia  Joyee*" 

'/  It  is  a  curious  name,"  remarked  Captasa  Lerison;  ^  Joyce'  Joyaa< 
Ineyar  haatd  sbA  a  name.     Is- it  a  christian  or  saraanw  7^ 

*^  Sbe  was  boptisad  Joyeee.     It  is^  aot^  se  yery  imeemmon!.     Her  nana 
ivJoyee  BUIijean*     She  bay  been  with  us  several  years.''* 
*     htf  thia  moaeatv  Babelj  haying  been  trying'  in  vain*  to  escape  fron 
Captain  Leyisaa,  burst  iiito  leaffs»     Sfr.  Caiihrle-isquired  witat  was  amisR 

*^l  dflo^t  liiM  fann  to  bold  nw,"  was  the^  response  of  Miss  Isabel^ 
^gaQrin^'oaieflBony. 

Captain  Levison  koghed,  and  held  her  tighter.  BulMir.  Carfylentjae^ 
and  with  ^uiet  authority  drew  away  the  child,  and  placed  her  on  bia  own 
kaee^.    She  hid.  bar  face  apoa  hnar,  and'  pat  ap  her  fitti^  band  rooad  his 


''Papa,  I  don't  like  him,"  she  whispered  softly;  "  I  am  afraid  of  htiK; 
Bon't  let  Km  take  me  agatiL" 

Mr.  Carlyla'a  only  aoawerwaato  press  berto  him.  <^ea  are  not  ae* 
aaitaiUMjJ  t»  cfaiMzvn,  Captain  Leviaan,'*  he  obserred.  "  They  are  coiioaa 
little  plants  to  deal  with,  capiieieiis-aiid  sensittye." 

"No,  tfaandt  gaadneaB^:  they  mast  be  a  great  worry^^  was  ihere- 
janider:  "  This  aeddent  to  your  servant  ranst  be  a  serious  one.  It  ifffi 
confine  her  to- her  bad  for  seme  tnn^,  I  presume?'* 

'^'For  wecfa)  the*  doetersays^  And  no  possibility  of  her  getting  up 
from  it" 

Captain  LevisoniL  roa^  eaaght  hold^of  WiDIara  in  apparent  gl^  and 
awmg  bin  vooad.  The  boy  laughed,  unHke  his^  sislar,  and  seemed!  to 
enjoy  the  fun. 

IL 

UBS.  HAB^S.  DBXAXa 

Tbb  JHOEt  daif  9ose  Bright,  warm,  and  ckMidleas,  andr  tfie  momhig'  sun 
aireamad  uioitiie  bedroom  of  Mrai  Hare.  That  My  W  ia  bed,  afiaA 
QB  her  dflliaate  cfaeeka^  and  her  soft  eyes  rather  gHstsnii^g,  as  if  wMr  ai 


I  o£  feren.  The  justioey  in  a  cotton  niditcap  witb  a  little  paricji 
laaseJ,  sat  (m.a  chair  Iving  bis  drawers  at  w  bnee^  pramratoiy  to  ia** 
dncting  his  legs  into  his  pantaloons — if  any  single  damsel  in  years,  who 
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may  read  this,  will  forgive  this  slight  revelation  as  to  the  mysteries  of  a 
gentleman's  toilette.  The  pantaloons  assumed,  and  the  braces  fastened, 
the  justice  threw  his  nightcap  lOn  to  the  bed  and  went  up  to  the  wash- 
hand-stand,  where  he  splashed  away  for  a  few  minutes  at  his  &ce  and 
hands  :  he  never  shaved  till  after  breakfEist  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hare  were 
of  the  old-fashioned  class  who  knew  nothing  about  dressing-rooms ;  their 
bedroom  was  very  large,  and  they  had  never  used  a  dressing-room  in 
their  lives,  or  found  the  want  of  one.  The  justice  rubbed  his  face  to  a 
shiny  brilliancy,  settled  on  his  morning  wig  and  his  dressing-gown,  and 
then  turned  to  the  bed. 

"What  will  you  have  for  breakfast ?" 

<<  Thank  you,  Richard,  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  eat  anything.  I 
shall  be  glad  of  my  tea  ;  I  am  very  thirsty." 

'^  All  nonsense,  responded  the  justice,  alluding  to  the  intimation  of 
not  eating.     ^<  Have  a  poached  egg^^ 

Mrs.  Hare  smiled  at  him  and  gently  shook  her  head.  '^  You  are 
very  kind,  Richard,  but  I  could  not  eat  it  thb  morning,  Barbara  may 
sena  up  the  smallest  bit  of  dry  toast." 

«  My  belief  is,  that  you  just  give  way  to  this  notion  of  feeling  ill, 
Anne,"  cried  the  justice.  "  It's  half  fancy,  I  know.  If  you'd  get  up 
and  shake  it  off,  and  come  down,  you  would  relish  your  breakfast  and  be 
set  up  for  the  day.  Whereas  you  lie  here,  take  nothing  but  some  trashy 
tea,  and  get  up  afterwards  weak,  shaky,  and  fit  for  notiiing." 

''  It  is  ever  so  many  weeks,  Richard,  since  I  lay  in  bed  to  break&st^** 
remonstrated  poor  Mrs.  Hare.  "  I  really  don't  think  I  have  once,  since 
--since  the  spring." 

''  And  have  been  all  the  better  for  it." 

''But  indeed  I  am  not  equal  to  getting  up  this  morning.  Would  yoa 
ilease  to  throw  this  window  open  before  you  go  down  :  I  should  like  to 
*eel  the  air." 

"  You  will  get  the  air  too  near  from  this  window,"  replied  Mr.  Justice 
Hare,  openine  the  further  one.  Had  his  wife  requested  that  farther  one 
to  be  opened,  ne  would  have  opened  the  other :  his  own  will  and  opinions 
were  ever  paramount.    Then  he  descended. 

A  minute  or  two,  and  up  ran  Barbara,  looking  bright  and  £iir  as  the 
morning,  her  pink  muslin  oress  with  its  ribbons  and  its  open  white  lace 
sleeves  as  pretty  as  she  was.     She  leaned  over  to  kiss  her  mother. 

''  Mamma,  are  you  ill  ?  And  you  have  been  so  well  lately  ;  you  went 
to  bed  so  well  last  night !     Papa  says " 

''Barbara  dear,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Hare,  glancing  round  the  room 
with  dread,  and  speaking  in  a  deep  whisper,  "  I  have  had  one  of  those 
dreadful  dreams  again." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  how  can  you !"  exclaimed  Barbara,  starting  up  in 
vexation.  "  How  can  you  8u£kr  a  foolish  dream  so  to  overcome  you  as  to 
make  you  ill  ?  You  have  good  sense  in  other  matters  ;  but,  in  this,  you 
seem  to  put  all  sense  away  horn  you." 

"  Child,  will  you  tell  me  how  I  am  to  help  it  P"  returned  Mrs.  Haie, 
taking  Barbara's  hand  and  drawing  her  to  her  again.  "  I  do  not  give 
myself  tiie  dreams;  I  cannot  prevent  their  making  me  sick,  prostrateb 
feverish.  I  was  as  well  yesterday  as  I  could  be;  I  went  to  oed  quite 
comfortable,  in  excellent  spirits ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  had  even  once 
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thoyght  of  poor  Ridiard  daring  the  day.  And  yet  the  dream  came. 
There  were  no  circamstances  to  lead  to  or  induce  it,  either  in  my 
thoughts  or  in  outward  facts ;  but,  come  it  did.  How  can  I  help  these 
things,  I  ask  ?" 

**  And  it  is  so  long  nnce  you  had.  one  of  these  disagreeable  dreams ! 
Why,  how  long  is  it,  mamma  ?** 

"  So  long,  Barbara,  that  the  dread  of  them  had  nearly  left  me.  I 
scarcely  think  I  have  had  one  since  that  stolen  visit  of  lUchard's,  years 
ago." 

**  Was  it  a  yery  bad  dream,  mamma?^ 

'*  Oh,  child,  yes.  I  dreamt  that  the  real  murderer  came  to  West  Lynne: 
that  he  was  with  us  here,  and  we ** 

At  this  moment  the  bedroom  door  was  flung  open,  and  the  face  of  the 
justice,  especially  stem  and  cross  then,  was  pu^ed  in.  So  startled  was 
Mrs.  Hare,  that  she  shook  till  she  shook  the  pillow,  and  Barbara  sprang 
away  from  the  bed.  Surely  he  had  not  distinguished  their  topic  of  con* 
yersation ! 

"  Are  you  coming  to  make  breakfast  to-day  or  not,  Barbara?  Do  you 
expect  me  to  make  it  ?" 

**  She  is  coming  this  instant,  Richard,*'  said  Mrs.  Hare,  her  Toice  more 
fiunt  than  usual     And  the  justice  turned  and  stamped  down  again. 

^'Barbara,  could  your  papa  have  heard  me  mention  Richard?" 

'*  No,  no,  mamma,  impossible ;  the  door  was  shut  I  will  bring  up 
your  breakfkst  myself,  ana  then  you  can  tell  me  about  the  dream." 

Barbara  flew  ai^r  Mr.  Hare,  poured  out  his  coffee,  saw  him  settled  at 
his  breakfast,  with  a  plateful  of  grouse-pie  before  him,  and  then  returned 
up-stairs  with  her  mamma's  tea  and  dry  toast. 

**  Go  on  with  the  dream,  mamma,"  she  said. 

*^  But  your  own  breakout  will  be  cold,  child." 

^  Oh,  I  don't  mind  that.     Did  you  dream  of  Richard  ?" 

'*  Not  yer^  much  of  Richard :  except  that  the  old  and  continuous 
trouble,  of  his  being  away  and  unable  to  return,  seemed  to  pervade  it  all 
through.  You  remember,  Barbara,  Richard  asserted  to  us,  in  tiiat  short, 
hidden  night  visit,  that  he  did  not  commit  the  murder ;  that  it  was  another 
who  did?" 

**  Yes,  I  remember  it,"  replied  Barbara. 

**  Barbara,  I  am  convinced  he  spoke  the  truth :  I  trust  him  implicitly." 

'*  I  feel  sure  of  it  also,  mamma." 

*^  I  asked  him,  you  may  remember,  whether  it  was  Otway  Betiiel 
who  committed  it ;  for  I  have  always  doubted  Bethel,  in  an  indefinite, 
vague  manner :  Richard  replied  it  was  not  Betiiel,  but  a  stranger.  Well, 
Barbara,  in  my  dream  I  thought  that  stranger  came  to  West  Lynne, 
that  he  came  to  this  house,  here,  and  we  were  talking  to  him  of  it,  con« 
versing  as  we  might  with  any  other  visitor.  Mind  you,  we  seemed  to 
know  that  he  was  the  one  who  actually  did  it;  but  he  denied  it ;  he 
vranted  to  put  it  upon  Richard :  and  I  saw  him — ^yes  I  did,  Barbara- 
whisper  to  Otway  Bethel.  But  oh,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  sickening  horror 
that  was  upon  me  throughout,  and  seemed  to  be  upon  you  also,  lest  he 
should  make  good  his  own  apparent  innocence,  and  crush  Richard,  his 
victim.    I  think  the  dread  and  horror  awoke  me." 

^  What  was  he  like^  this  stranger?"  asked  Barbara,  in  a  low  tone. 
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^  WcU,  I  ctnnofc  V^^  ^^^  joai.  ih«  neoUMtioB  of  In 
BBMned  to  pan  away  nom  ma  with  tke  dreaoa.  He  wsadvsssad'n  a  gai«> 
tfemaot.aBd  w»ooBTeiBed  with  htaa  as  aniequaL" 

Barbara's  mind  was  full  of  Captain  Thome;  but  his  nanw  had  not 
bacp  aMiiiioaad  to  Hr&  Har<v  nehoerwonld  ibeme«lionitBow<.  She  fell 
into  deep  thought^  and  Mrs.  Hare  had  to  apaak.  tinea  brfofa-  tfaa  ooold  be 
arouaad. 

<<BaihM%  liajy  cknft  jpa* thnk  thta  drean,  comMg^nnoiiikl  fbrv  n^ 
induced,  must  forebode  some  ill  ?  Rely  upon  it,  something  connected  with 
that  wretched  murder  is  goins^  to  faa^alimd aftagaHu" 

'<  You  know;  ma«iina>  I  £>  not  bdievee  in  Sreams,"  waa^  Barbara'a 
answer.  "  I  think  when  people  sa^F  '  tfaia  draam  ia  a  sign .  of:  sock  aad 
■■h  a  tfamg^'it  ia  tha-greateft  absardi^  in  the  worUL  I  widi  joaooald 
Hasemheirwhafe  the  maa.seeanad/like  in  year  dzaam," 

^  I  wk^l' eQnU,"  aanpcredMnv  Hare,  hnakiag  oC  aipartiA  of  h« 
dsytoast;    ""AtttlBenan^Mrifl^duttkaappeandtobaftj      ' 

''  Was  he  tall  ?     Had  he  black  hair  ?" 

Mm.  HaflftilMak.her  head*  <<I  tdl  ]!«a^mjdear,.4lw 
has  passed  from  me;  so,  whether  his  hair  was  black  m-  ligb».X  < 
aqn..  I  thii^L  ha  waa  tatt :  bat  ha  waa  aittbg!  dowo,  aadi  Gtwagr  Bethel 
stood  beUadhbdiaiB.  lapiiaMd  tolwl  that.Biehaad.waaoatsidethe<bcg 
in  hiding,  tHiMJiHag  lest  the  bmuh  should  gD'Oot  ami  sea  hMn.thsas,  and  I 
tiambM  toa^.    Oh^  Berfaaia,  it  waa  a  distrassiag  dreamr 

**I  wishijao  eoaldjaaoidihamgtheav  laamma,  forthsy  anaa  to^ upOTt 
yau'imyv  niaca. 

^^Wli^r  dU^yoaiask.whathsa  the  Maniwav  tfedl,.  aad  had  Uaok hair?* 

Barbsffa  returned  an  evaaiaa  nswan  It  aoaki.BetjA»tfttaM.'Mia<  Tinaa 
that  her  suspicions  pointed,  to^  aae  partianlflr  qaaitai;  il  woald  hare 
agitated  her  too  greatly. 

'<So  yivid  was  tkadteain^  aa  nttttaivoMKt,  aad:  lycarEealkfv  that  eren 
idnalaamkaeLccmld'not  £or  soaMaanuteafhanevabetithe  laaideierwas 
aDtaaltyakrWeatLynDa,"  reaaaied  Jiiia.U«re.     <^  Tha- imfieesaoa  tfaa* 


^•"^"  •  "^*'°  '^iasr-'""  -* "  -*•:""'•'' 


*  yoa.andentaadi,  Btobaiac  of  coarse  my  oair&goodi 
me  that  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  supposing  such  to  be  the 
Oh,  Barbara,  Barbara !"  she  added,. in:  a<  tea*  of  waoling^.aa  she  let  her 
head  droop  fonaaBdjia  ita  pais  tiU  Jtzestad  on  her  daughter's  ana^  ^  when 
will  this  unhappy  state  of  things  end?  One  year  g^das  aaay  and  an- 
otibea  eoBiaa;'  yeer  after yaai^. year  aAer  year. they  drag  ea^  and^Kchard 


r>8ibaaned  tsBOaT' 

BarbanQ  apekei  imA  ::  wlMrit  ^fvipathy,  or  oeaifert  oeuld  she,  offiar  iff 
voadaZ  the  easeo  admiited  q£  nenert  butt  she  pressed  her  li^pa  npea  hsa 
antheifs  palr&xeheadl. 

^''Ghik^  Iam.gettio^sick,.8iek  to  Inar  o£  RiebanL  My  heart  aahaa 
iar  the  s^^  of  hmi^"  weart  ok  the  pcarikid^  ^  SarcnyearaBeoit  spnmgf. 
h  wiU  faa^siaaa  ha  stole  here  to  see;  ua^  Sevea:yeaB%.  aad  aet;  ailook*  ato 
Ut  bekyred  fias^  aot  ftword  ef  news  firnn  him  toisay  ha  iryel.  na  liia  1 
Waa  aay  aiother  ever  tried  as  I  anii  tried  ?" 

<<  Dear^nanuaa,.  dea't !     Yoa  will  make  yourself  ^L** 

'<!  am  ill  already,  Barbara*? 

^' Yea;  bat  thia  grief  and  eaieiion.will reader. yQu;iioraB».  BKi|de  say 
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litot  Ae  ttfcaifa  yentimmnhtmgB  achmge ;  it  may  biiii||^'Ooe«mg«vii 
Biihawt  I4.  mp  kng  faim  «I«araQO%  wamUm^  for  all  nw  know.  Div 
BQfc  deipair." 

'*  Child !  I  do  not  despair.  Despondency  I  cannot  help  at  Hmm 
feeling,  bat  it  has  not  reached  despair.  I  Deli«i«v  ^'  ^^Ij  Miere'  that 
God  will  some  time  bring  the  right  to  light;  how  eanl  despair,  then, 
iriiile  I  titiat  in>IBm!?^ 

Th«frw«a«>paiiafr:  wfiiok  Barbara  brobe*  ^Sindi  I  bnog  you  up 
some  more  tea,  mannm  F^ 

^Bo,  my  dear.  Smd  mm  80«M*iip,  fior- 1  am  tkirsty  still ;  bat  you 
nast  renuB  bekrw  aad  get  your  own  fareak^Eist.  What  may  yoor  papa 
art  be  saspec^ng^  i£  yoir  db  nat?  Gaard  your  very  eeanteoanoe:  I 
dwaya  dread?  lest,  n  we  appear  sad»  li&  AoM  sappaaa  we  are  timilrinyaf 
BkfaanL" 

"^Aadwintiifbadid^namrBa?    Sbreijr  tfaoogfcti  are  firea." 

''  Hush,  Barbara!  hush !"  repeated.  Mn^  Hbxa,  ia  a  wMspered  toaa^al 
warning.  ^^Youikaow  Ifat-eathhe  Has  taken  to  bring  Riebara  to  justice; 
aoa  kaow  hew  detazaanned  faa*  is*;  and*  yos'  knew  tlial  ka  fblly  beieres 
Bwhavd  ta  ba  gvilty:  I£  he  found  we  dwelf  apoar  Umm  iBnooeaee^  ka 
nught  be  capable  of  scooriar  tha  whole  land  froni'  oaa  jsnd  of  i^  to  the 
a^t^'delirer 


itt  nsBi'shi  af  hmiy  i»*  deliver  him  i^  for  triaL  Yotar  papa  is  so 
very—-" 

'^Rg-beadod,"  jMitriirBacbif%  saaoily,  theogfeit  waa  not*  precisely  a 
fauag  hdy^swoMf  mad  her  cfaany  lipe  powled^  after >  utiiiii^f  it* 

'^  Barbara  1"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Hare.     '^  I  was  goiar  to  say  sa  "^err 

'*  Then  Isay  be  waaU  ba  ornel  and  nsnatard,  fotherthaii  jasi^  if  ba 
waifr  to  aeaiefa  the  eauatry-  timt  ha  might  defiver  up  hie  own  soir  to 
deaths"  ictomed^BMarai.  with  a.  bold  toagoe^butiwe^eyebtfhes.  Yery 
aaaslaUy:  didsha  wipe  tbeoadiy,  befare^eatering  the  breakftst-rooai. 

Thadiaaer  bona  at  the  Ham^  wkan  tkey  were  alewe,  waa  four  o'elboky 
aad  tfcanEhwLtfaatrdaf  as^asaai^and  tb^  sat  dow»  to  tables  Mm  Hara 
waa  baMsr  tivn  ::  Ar  snnshma  and  the  businesa  ef  stirring  Mfe  had  ar 
some  measure  effaced  the  visions  of  the*  nigbt;;  and  restdted  her  to*  hav 
wonted  frame  of  mind.  The  justice  awntiaued'  tba  aeeUeot  to  Jeyce, 
wiaeh,  as  itkappeBed^  tb^  had  noti  heard  of:  bat  they  faai  aot  bera  out 
iasiiig-  tha^  dsiy,  aad  had  retcinred  no  visitora;  Ikbsr  SUve  was  Ml'  of 
concern :  Joyce  was  a  universal  favourite. 

'Bia-^oA  nmo^ed,  the  jwakiae  aal> bal  a KtltowM^  emrkirpDrt^wme, 
farle^waseng^^.to^SBfl^an.aftw-dkaerpipe'wilha  brether  aiagia* 

^  StMiLyoabrboBie  totaa^pa{m  ?^iaqi]ired  Baritanu- 

*"  fc  it  aay  hiiwaiis  of;y<wiis,  yoaoy  ladSr  ^ 

«^Oh^  aot  in  tke^feasl^^'answsaed.Mia Barbara.  <^  Only^  if  ymi  had 
baaa  aoaiiag^haBiatQ*tM^  I  sapposa  wa  m»t.  hava  waked,  had'yaa  aef 
been  in  to  time.^ 

^  I  lliaaglityvNBaaid^  Bicbavd;  dialryow  were  gomg«tD^stayrthae?enihg 
«iA  Mia  H€rfasat,!'  <^Merved  Mra^  Have. 

'^Sa  I  am/'' responded,  the  jastke.  '<  ButrBarbaaB>faaPar  great  likiiig' 
for  the  sound  of  her  own  tongue.** 

llMJaefekae  departed^  stridmg'peaiipaasfy  down  the  gi«veft*walk    Kir- 
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ban  waltzed  round  the  large  room  to  a  gleeful  8ong,  as  if  she  Mt  hia 
absence  a  relief.  Perhaps  she  did.  "  You  can  have  tea  now,  mamma, 
at  any  time  you  please,  if  you  are  thirsty,  without  waiting  till  seven,*' 
quoth  she. 

«'  Yes,  dear.     Barbara." 

«  What,  mamma  ?" 

"  I  am  so  sorry  to  hear  of  this  calamity  which  has  fallen  upon  Joyce. 
I  should  like  to  walk  to  East  Lynne  this  evening  and  inquire  after  her ; 
and  see  her,  if  I  may.     It  would  be  but  neighbourly.'' 

Barbara's  heart  beat  quicker.  Hers  was  indeed  a  true  and  lasting 
love,  one  that  defied  time  and  change.  The  having  to  bury  it  wholly 
within  her,  had  perhaps  but  added  to  its  force  and  depth.  Who  could 
suspect,  under  Barbara's  sometimes  cold,  sometimes  playful  exterior,  that 
one  was  hidden  in  her  heart,  filling  up  its  every  crevice  ?  one  who  had 
no  right  there.  The  intimation  that  she  might  soon  possibly  be  in  his 
presence,  sent  every  pulse  throbbing. 

<<  Walk,  did  you  say,  mamma  ?     Should  you  do  right  to  walk  7*^ 

*'  I  feel  quite  equal  to  it.  Since  I  have  accustomed  myself  to  take  morr 
exercise  I  feel  better  for  it,  you  know ;  and  we  have  not  been  out  to-day. 
Poor  Joyce !    What  time  shall  we  go,  Barbara  ?" 

*<  If  we  were  to  get  up  there  by — by  seven,  I  should  think :  their 
dinner  will  be  over  then." 

*<  Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Hare  with  alacriW,  who  was  always  pleased 
when  somebody  else  decided  for  her.  "  But  I  should  like  some  tea  b^oro 
we  start,  Barbara." 

Barbara  took  car^  that  her  mamma  should  have  some  tea,  and  then 
they  proceeded  towards  East  Lynne.  It  was  a  lovely  evening.  The  air 
was  warm,  and  the  hummmg  gnats  sported  in  it,  as  if  anxious  to  noake 
the  most  of  the  waning  summer.  Mrs.  Hare  enjoyed  it  at  first,  but  era 
she  reached  East  Lynne  she  became  aware  that  the  walk  was  too  modi 
for  her.  She  did  not  usually  venture  upon  half  so  long  a  one ;  and  pro- 
bably the  fever  and  agitation  of  the  morning  had  somewhat  impaired  her 
day's  strength.  She  lud  her  hand  upon  the  iron  gate  as  they  were  turn- 
ing into  the  park,  and  stood  still. 

'*  I  did  wrong  to  come,  Barbara." 

**  Lean  on  me,  mamma.  When  you  reach  those  benches,  you  can  take 
a  good  rest  before  proceeding  to  the  house.  It  is  very  warm,  and  that 
may  have  fatigued  you." 

They  gained  the  benches,  which  were  placed  under  some  of  the  park 
trees,  in  view  of  the  gates  and  the  road,  but  not  of  the  house,  and  Mrs. 
Hare  sat  down.  Another  minute,  and  they  were  surrounded.  Mr.  Car* 
lyle,  his  wife  and  sister,  who  were  taking  an  after-dinner  stroll  amidst  the 
flowers  with  their  guest,  Francis  Levison,  discerned  them  and  came  up. 
The  children,  except  the  youngest,  were  of  the  party.  Lady  Isabel 
warmly  welcomed  Mrs.  Hare:  she  had  become  quite  attached  to  the  deli- 
cate and  suffering  woman. 

^^  A  pretty  one  am  I,  am  I  not,  Archibald,  to  come  inquiring  afler  one 
invalid,  and  am  so  much  of  an  invalid  myself  that  I  have  to  st(^  half 
way !"  Mrs.  Hare  exclaimed,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  took  her  hand.  *^  I  was  so 
greatly  concerned  to  hear  of  poor  Joyce." 

**  You  must  stay  the  evening  now  you  are  here,"  cried  Lady  Isabel* 
**  It  will  afford  yon  a  good  rest :  and  tea  will  refresh  you." 
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^  Oh,  thank  yon,  but  we  hare  taken  tea,"  said  Mrs.  Hare. 

<*  That  is  no  reason  whjyou  should  not  take  some  more,"  she  laagfaed. 
^<  Indeed,  yon  seem  too  fiiitigaed  to  be  anything  bat  a  prisoner  with  us  for 
tins  next  hour  or  two." 

**  I  fear  I  am,''  answered  Mrs.  Hare. 

<*  Who  the  dickens  are  they  ?"  Captain  Levison  was  muttering  to  him* 
0el^  as  he  contemplated  the  guests  from  a  distance.  **  It's  a  deuced 
lorel^  girl,  whoever  she  may  be.  I  think  I'll  approach :  they  don't  lo^ 
fimnidimle." 

He  did  approach ;  and  the  introduction  was  made.  ''  Captain  Lerison ; 
Ifrs.  Hare,  Mid  Miss  Hare."  A  few  formal  words,  and  Captain  Levison 
disappeared  again,  challenging  little  William  Carlyle  to  a  foot-raoe. 

^'How  very  poorly  your  mamma  looks!"  Mr.  Carlyle  exclaimed  to 
Barbara,  when  they  were  beyond  the  hearing  of  Mrs.  Hare,  who  was 
busy  talkmg  with  Lady  Isabel  and  Miss  Carlyle.  ''  And  she  has  appeared 
flo  much  stronger  lately ;  altogether  better." 

<*  The  walk  here  has  fiiti^ied  her ;  I  feared  it  would  be  too  long;  so 
that  she  looks  unusually  pale,"  replied  Barbara.  *'  But  what  do  you 
think  it  is  that  has  upset  her  agwn,  Mr.  Carlyle?" 

He  turned  his  inquiring  eyes  on  Barbara. 

**  Papa  came  down  stairs  this  morning,  saying  mamma  was  ill ;  that 
she  had  one  of  her  old  attacks  of  fever  and  restlessness.  I  declare,  as  W^ 
spoke,  I  thought  to  myself  could  mamma  have  been  dreaming  some  fooU 
iah  dream  again — for  you  remember  how  ill  she  used  to  be  after  them*  I 
ran  up-stairs,  and  the  first  thing  mamma  said  to  me  was,  that  she  had  had 
one  of  those  dreadful  dreams.'* 

*^  I  fancied  she  must  have  outlived  her  fear  of  them;  that  her  own  plain 
sense  had  come  to  her  aid  long  ago,  showing  her  how  futile  dreams  are^ 
meaning  notlung,  even  if  hers  do  occasionally  touch  upon  that— that  un- 
happy mystery." 

*'  You  may  just  as  well  reason  with  a  post  as  reason  with  mamma  when 
she  is  suffering  from  the  influence  of  one  of  these  dreams,"  returned  Bar- 
bara. "  I  tried  it  this  morning ;  I  asked  her  to  call  up— as  you  observe 
—good  sense  to  her  aid.  All  her  answer  was,  '  How  could  she  help  her 
fecSngs?  She  did  not  induce  the  dream  by  thinking  of  Richard,  or  in 
any  other  way,  and  yet  it  came  and  shattered  her.'  Of  course,  so  &r, 
mamma  is  nght,  for  she  cannot  help  the  dreams  coming." 

Mr.  Carlyle  made  no  immediate  reply.  He  picked  up  a  ball  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  children,  which  lay  in  his  path,  and  began  tossing  it 
gently  in  his  hand.  <'  It  is  a  singular  thing,"  he  observed,  presently^ 
"  that  we  do  not  hear  from  Richard" 

'^  Oh,  very ;  very.  And  I  know  mamma  distresses  herself  over  it.  A 
few  words,  which  uie  let  fall  this  morning,  betrayed  it  plainly.  I  am  no 
believer  in  dreams,"  continued  Barbara,  *'  but  I  cannot  deny  that  these, 
which  take  such  hold  upon  mamma,  do  bear  upon  the  case  in  a  curious 
manner.     The  one  she  had  last  night  especially." 

"  What  was  it  ?"  asked  Mr.  Carlyle. 

'*  She  dreamt  that  the  real  murderer  was  at  West  Lynne.  She 
thought  he  was  at  our  house — as  a  visitor,  she  said,  or  like  one  making 
a  morning  call — and  we,  she  and  I,  were  conversing  with  him  about  the 
murder.  He  wanted  to  deny  it;  to  put  it  upon  Richard  ;  and  he  turned 
an^  whispered  to  Otway  Bethel,  who  stood  behind  his  chair.     That  is 
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another  strange  tlm^,"  added  Barinoia,  Itftbg  Jmt  blue  ojpes  in  their 
dasp  eanwrtnoai  to  tke  fiioetof  Hr.  Ovlyle. 

<<  What  n«lnnige?    Yoospcalc  in  enigma,  Aaitmm." 

**  I  mean  that  Otway  Bethel  should  iDvariahly  appoar  in  lier  dnama. 
Until  that  stolen  visit  of  Richard*! 'we  had  no 'tm -iw  was  near  the  spot 
at  the  tine,  and  yet  he  had  ahirajv  made  aprrnniaaat  featnie  in  tli»9e 
dioama.  Riehard  aararod  maaama  that  tBetfael  had  nothutg  to  do  with 
Hie  nnaEder,noQkl!haive. had  nothing  to  do  with  it;l»ut  I'donot  think  iie 
shook  mamma's  helief  that  he  had;  that  he  was  in  some  way  «nuieetad 
arith  the  onyatery,  though  periiapB  -not  the  actoal  peapetratoc  ^fVcll, 
Aiehihakl,  inawniaa  thas  >soi  diMuat  of  it,  4is  she  heliuaBo,  ainoe  tintt  viait 
of  Richavd-B  imtil  last  ni^t ;  •when  again  thaae  waaBetfaal  pronraentan 
die  dream.     It  eeatainly  is  singiidar." 

fBavbara,  m  the  heat  of  her  aubyect,  in  lorgielfnlnesa  of  tiie  paat,  faal 
oaUad  him  hythe  old  fiunifiar Aame  ^^  .Aachihaid  :"  it  waa  only  niiaa  ah* 
was  on  the  stilts  of  propriety,  <)f  oolflnes,ifa8t'she  aaid  *^  Mr.  Ourl^^e." 

^  And  who  was  oie  .manmrer — in  yonr  -nuunamis  diaam  ?"  canfinnod 
lis.  Oarlyle,  speaking  .aa  gtmely  ms  dbongfa  he  mnvpon  aaufa^aat  thst 
men  ridicule  not. 

'<  She  cannot  remember ;  aioept  that  :he  saamad  a  ffentleman,  and 
that  wehekl  iatafooarsa  with  iiim  aa  auch.  J^ow,  that  again  is  lemark- 
ahla.  Wn  iiaaer  told  her,  yon  know,  onr  '8aapiaiooa(of  Captain  liiom :: 
Bidiavd  aaid  *  aaothar'  'had  ^done  it,  hvt  ike  ffid  '■at  {;ive  mamma  tha 
fidntait  indications  of  ^vho  diat  other  nMght  he,  ar  Miiat  sahaee  ai  iSSthm 

and  for  a 


mmred  in.  It  aeema  to  om  that  it  wonld  iie  more  uMitaal  for  nuunma  to 
have  taken  up  the  idea  in  her  mind  that  he  was  a  low,  ohaenae  aoan:  me 
do  not  g«nefm%  awMiciate  the  notkm of  gantlenien  with^muidemn  :  and 
jvt,  in  her  dnan,  ahe  saw  he  was  a  giaaSaBaan." 

***  I  think  wn  must  he  beoomii^  «  oenveBt  ^  the  tfaeaiy  «f  ifftaaaa 
yourself,  Barbara;  you  are  so  very  earnest,"  smiled  Mr.  Car^4e. 

^  No,  aatto  dreaau;  hoA  I  am  aameat  £sr  mydaar  htotaer  Itidard'a 
sake.  Were  it  in^i^  powar  to  doanvtfakig  to  elucidate  thenayatery,  1 
woaM  spue  noiiams,  ao  toil ;  I  ^wuan  walk  inuielbot  to  the  end  of  tka 
earth  to  bring  ithe  ttaSi  to  light  If  erer  Ahat  Thorn  should  «coom  ^ 
West  Lyane  again,  i  will  hope,  and  pnay,  amd  atsiaa  to  i>e  able  to  hria^ 
it  home  to  him.** 

**  That  Thorn  daaa  sotjqDpear  in  a  hairy  again  te  ifinroor  West  Lyxma 

Mr.  €ari]dB  f>anaad,  tar  Barbara  kad  jmrriedly  Jaid  her  hand  apon  hia 
am  with  a  wamiDg  gestuie.  In  talking,  they  bad  wandered  aeiots  tha 
park  to  its  ornamental  grounds,  and  weve  now  in  « tqaiat  path,  «v«r^ 
Imaded  on  eiCher  aide  hy  a  eham  of  imitation  Tocka.  Seated  astride 
on  the  summit  of  iheae  nacka,  r^ht  Jiboae  wheaa  Mb.  €adyle  aad 
Barbara  were  atanding,  was  Franou  Ijeviaon.  His  Jmo  waa  toned 
from  them,  and  ^e  appeared  intent  upon  a  child's  whip,  winding  leather 
round  its  handle.  Whether  iie  heard  itheir  footitapa  arnat,  he  did  oat 
turn.  They  ouickened  their  pace,4nul  quitted  the  walk,  hiending  their 
rteps  backwaraa  towaids  the  gro^  of  ladies. 

<«Couhl  he  imm  heard  ai£at  lia  we»  aajdngP^  cyacabted  BariiaEa, 
b^ow  iier  breath. 

Ifr.  Cariyle  lookod  down  «oa  iikt  oomsennd,  iLuahed  cka&a,  wdlh  a 
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aaile.     Ikrbwf  ms  «o  .eridantly  perturbed.     Bui  for  a  <!nrhii«  'epinab 
of  4heir  lives,  aone  yMwe  «gQ,.iae  ■^glit'liarve  flootked  Imt  ttendtr^. 

^<  I  thiik  Jhe  most  here  besrd  a  Jktk,  £arbaift::  wikM  iw  o«m  fwite 
were  wool-gatheriDg :  he  might  not  he  attending.     What  if  he  did  .hear  f 

it  is  l^flfOMBM^MBCe." 

*'  I  wa0  9paakiag,  you  kiio«,^f  Ceptaia  Tfaom — gf  hit  being  the  immh 

**  Yon  tiwe  not 'speaking  of  Bicfaardror  his  mo^nmam^  so  ^wtsr  miad. 
Levison  is  a  strangerto  tbe'whola;  -it  is  nothing,  to /him  ^  if  ihe  did  hew 
the  name  of  .(Huam  iswentifinad,  or  eTon'  distinp;Nmh  the  subjset,  it  irould 
hser  ioTihim  bd  iiiisrcst ,  iveohl  go,  as  i^  sayiag  rons,  in  «t  oae  ear  aid 
out  at  theotken    :Be.at  ntt,  BaEhasa/' 

He  really  did  loolc'eaaaewhattendacfyf^efiiher  as 'he  apelic  aad  ihaf 
were  aear  eaooji^  ito  Ladgr  isahel  far  her  iojiofee  the^gluiee.  She  need 
aot  hafB  hesn  jeslans:  lithoio  aottssaoheiy  terher.  Skit ahe^did  Jiete  it: 
she  had  nolsd  jafae  their  ^mnidBring  ^away  ^ogsthv:,  and  ahe  jvoaped^a 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  premeditated — ^that  they  had  gone  ibegpand  <har 
sight  to  enjoy  each  othar^s  aaaiety  iaralMr  stalen  anoments.  Wooder- 
&Sy .  attans  tif  0  >looked  Saarhasa,  tlsiit  sianning,  ibr  .Mr.  <2a%>e  arany^one 
elae  to  aleal  aanv^  with.  Her  itasty,  aleyiint,  :airj  saanoer  ^attiae,  iiar 
hnght  >hlae  leym,  her  Aaraiii^  )iiatnwB,  aaid  dier -damask  •eheehs!  Bhb 
Imd  untied  the  istnngB  of  faer  pnetty  avUte  haaaet,  Bad  fwas  >iastloisiy 
playiag  faith  Aemyaaore  in  ihoaight  than  aennoDsnem. 

''Barbara,  love,  how  axe'weto^gatliomeP'  nkad  Jin.  XEare.  ''Ida 
fear  I  shall  never  walk  it^  I  twish  I  had  toU  Jb^amia  -tm  hsing  the 
phaeton." 

« I  can  send  to  him,"  said  Mr.  Carlvle. 

"  But  it  is  too  bad  of  me,  ArchihaU,  te  take^yoa  andXady  JMbel  by 
•tann  in  ;tUs  anoacsmomma  manner,  aad  to  give  your  servants  trouble 


"  A  gMst  deal  too  had,  I  itfank,*'  ntnned  Mr.  Gatlvie,  arith 
gvaviiy.  ''  As  <te  the  senants,  *tha  tone  adio  iias  to  go  ml  never  oaergat 
tiie  trouble,  depend  upon  it.  You  always  were  more  concerned  ior  omn 
than  Ibr  yoamalf,  dear  Mrs.  Haie.^ 

"  And  jwoL  wase  akaays  kind,  Anehibald,  amoothing  vdifioalties  for  all, 
and  making  a  troahle  ^of  laothlag.  Ah,  Lady  Isahel,  wese  I  a  young 
woHian  J  shaald  heaavying  yon  yanr  'gosid  i  haflhaad :  tfaeretaze  not  maaj 
likeluaL'' 

Possibly  the  sentence  reminded  Lady  Isabel  ithst  amotfaer,  i^  was 
young,  waAt  he  mi/rno^  her,  for  her  dieeks,  Isabel?s,  fiadied  cnmson. 
Mr.  Cadyk  hekl  oat  his.stfoagiarra  of  help  to  Mrs.  .Hare. 

"  If  sufficiently  rested,  I  fancy  you  woakl  be  aaose  aouifattahie  oo  « 
sofa  in-dooBL    Allow  me  to  auj^^  you  ithtther." 

''AndjDa  aan^ake  my  arm  oa  Ae  ather  iside,"  cned  Miss  Caiiyle, 
placing  her  tall  form  by  Mrs.  Have.  '^  Betweeniv  ihoth  <we  will  pall  yon 
famvely  aloi^.:  yoor  iest  need  soaroelv  tooeh  the  gvound.*' 

Mm,  £bH»  laoghed,  but  said  she  thought  Mr.  Carlyie's  atrm  wmild  he 
sufficient.  She  took  it,  and  th^  were  turning  toanords  4ke  hoose,  ^whea 
her  eye  caaght  theioim  of  a  gantlwaan  passing  akaig  tkedosadlby  the 
padc  gates. 

"  Bedmia,  mm,''  ahe  huoiedly  .esdaimed.    ''  The«%  Tmn  JHerbeit 
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going  towards  our  houte^  and  he  will  just  call  in  and  tell  them  to  send  the 
phaeton,  if  von  ask  him^  whieh  will  save  the  trouble  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  ser^ 
Tants  of  going  expressly.  Haste,  child;  jou  will  be  up  widi  him  in  half 
%  minute." 

Barbara,  thus  urged,  set  oflT,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  towards  the 
gates,  before  the  rest  of  the  party  well  knew  what  was  being  done.  It 
was  too  late  for  Mr.  Carlyle  to  stop  her  and  repeat  that  a  servant  should 
go,  for  Barbara  was  already  up  with  Mr.  Tom  Herbert.  The  latter  had 
aeen  her  running  towards  him,  and  waited  at  the  gate. 

^  Are  you  going  past  our  house  ?**  inquired  Barbara,  peroeiiing  then 
that  Otway  Bethel  abo  stood  there,  but  just  beyond  view  of  the  avenue. 

^'Yes.  Why?"  replied  Tom  Herbert,  who  was  not  fiuned  for  his 
politeness,  bebg  blunt  by  nature  and  "  fast**  by  habit 

^  Mamma  would  be  so  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  just  call  in 
and  leave  word  that  Benjamin  is  to  bring  up  the  phaeton.  Mamma 
walked  here,  intending  to  walk  home,  but  she  nnds  herself  so  fatigued  as 
to  be  unequal  to  it." 

"  All  right ;  Til  call  and  send  him.     What  time  f " 

Nothing  had  been  said  to  Barbara  about  the  time,  so  she  was  at  liberty 
to  name  her  own.    '^  Ten  o'clock.    We  shall  be  home  then  before  papcu^ 

**  That  you  will,"  responded  Tom  Herbert  "  He  and  the  governor 
and  two  or  three  more  old  codgers  are  blowin^^  clouds  till  you  can't  see 
across  the  room :  and  they  are  sure  to  get  at  it  i^ain  after  supper.  I 
say.  Miss  Barbara,  are  you  good  for  a  few  pic-nicsr' 

<<  Good  for  a  great  many,*'  returned  Barbara. 

«  Our  girls  want  to  get  up  some  in  the  next  week  or  two.  Jack's  home, 
you  know." 

*<  Is  he?"  said  Barbara,  in  surprise. 

*<  We  had  the  letter  yesterday,  and  he  came  to-day,  a  brother  officer 
with  him.  Jack  vows  if  the  girls  don't  cater  well  for  them  in  the  way  of 
amusement,  he'll  never  honour  them  by  spending  his  leave  at  home  again: 
so  mind  you  keep  yourself  in  readiness  for  any  fim  that  may  turn  up. 
Good  evening." 

<*  Good  evening,  Miss  Hare,"  added  Otway  Bethel.  As  Barbara  was 
returning  their  salutation,  she  became  conscious  of  other  footsteps,  ad- 
vancing from  the  same  direction  tiiat  they  had  come,  and  moved  her  head 
hastily  round.  Two  gentlemen,  walking  arm-in-arm,  were  close  upon 
her,  in  one  of  whom  she  recognised  "  Jack,"  otherwise  Major  Herbert. 
He  stopped  and  held  out  his  hand. 

'<  It  is  some  years  since  we  met,  but  I  have  not  forgotten  the  pretty 
foce  of  Miss  Barbara,"  he  cried.  '^  A  young  girl's  face  it  was  then,  hot 
it  is  a  stately  young  lady's  now." 

Barbara  laughed.  ''  Your  brother  has  just  told  me  you  had  arrived  at 
West  Lynne ;  but  I  did  not  know  you  were  so  close  to  me.  He  has  been 
asking  me  if  I  am  ready  for  some  pic ^" 

Barbara's  voice  faltered,  and  the  rushing  crimson  of  emotion  dyed 
her  face.  Whose  face  was  that^  who  was  he,  standing  opposite  to  her, 
side  by  side  with  John  Herbert?  She  had  seen  the  face  but  once,  yet  it 
had  implanted  itself  upon  her  memory  in  characters  of  fire.  Major 
Herbert  continued  to  talk,  but  Barbara  for  once  lost  her  self-possession  : 
she  could  not  listen  \  she  could  not  answer ;  she  could  only  stare  at  that 
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&ee  as  if  fascinated  to  the  gaze,  looking  herself  something  like  a  simple- 
ton, her  shy  blue  eyes  anxious  and  restless,  and  her  lips  turning  to  an 
ashy  whiteness.  A  strange  feeling  of  wonder,  of  superstition,  was  creep- 
ing  over  Barbara.  Was  that  roan  before  her  in  sober,  veritable  reality  ? 
—or  was  it  but  a  phantom,  called  up  in  her  mind  by  the  associations 
arising  from  her  mamma's  dream;  or  by  the  conversation  held  not  many 
moments  ago  with  Mr.  Carlyle  ? 

Major  Herbert  may  hare  deemed  that  Barbara,  who  evidently  could 
not  attend  to  himself,  but  was  attend ins^  to  his  companion,  wished  for  an 
introduction,  and  he  accordingly  made  it.  *'  Captain  Thorn;  Miss 
Hare." 

Then  Barbara  roused  herself;  her  senses  were  partially  coming  to  her, 
and  she  became  alive  to  the  fact  that  they  must  deem  her  behaviour  un- 
orthodox for  a  young  lady. 

^^  I — I — ^looked  at  Captain  Thorn,  for  I  thought  I  remembered  his 
{i&ce,"  she  stammered. 

**  I  was  in  West  Lynne  for  a  day  or  two  some  five  years  ago,"  he  ob- 
served. 

**  Ah — yes,"  returned  Barbara.  *^  Are  you  going  to  make  a  long  stay 
nowT 

"  We  have  several  weeks'  leave  of  absence.  Whether  we  shall  remain 
here  all  the  time,  I  cannot  say." 

Barbara  parted  from  them.  Thought  upon  thought  crowded  upon  her 
brain  as  she  flew  back  to  East  Lynne.  She  ran  up  the  steps  to  tne  hall, 
gliding  towards  a  group  which  stood  near  its  further  end — her  mother, 
Miss  Carlyle,  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  little  Isabel :  Lady  Isabel  she  did  not 
see.  Mrs.  Hare  was  then  going  up  to  see  Joyce.  In  the  agitation  of 
the  moment  she  stealthily  touched  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  he  stepped  away 
from  the  rest  to  speak  to  her,  she  drawing  back  towards  the  door  of  one 
of  the  reception  rooms,  and  motioning  him  to  approach. 

^'  Oh,  Archibald,  I  must  speak  to  you  alone  !  Could  you  not  come  out 
again  for  a  little  while  ?" 

He  nodded,  and  walked  out  openly  by  her  side.  Why  should  he  not? 
What  had  he  to  conceal  ?  But,  unfortunately.  Lady  Isabel,  who  had  but 
gone  into  that  same  room  for  a  minute  and  was  coming  out  again  to  join 
Mrs.  Hare,  both  saw  Barbara's  touch  upon  her  husband's  arm,  marked 
her  agitation,  and  heard  her  words.  She  went  to  one  of  the  hall  windows 
and  watched  them  saunter  towards  the  more  private  parts  of  the  grounds ; 
she  saw  her  husband  send  back  Isabel.  Never,  since  her  marriage,  had 
Lady  Isabel's  jealousy  been  excited  as  it  was  excited  that  evening. 

*•  I — I  feel — I  scarcely  know  whether  I  am  awake  or  dreaming,"  began 
Barbara,  putting  up  her  hand  to  her  brow,  and  speaking  in  a  dreamy 
tone.     "  Pardon  me  for  bringing  you  out  in  this  unceremonious  fashion." 

''What  state  secrets  have  you  to  disclose?"  asked  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  a 
jesting  manner. 

*'  We  were  speaking  of  mamma's  dream.  She  said  the  impression  it 
left  upon  her  mmd — that  the  murderer  was  in  West  Lynne — was  so  vivid 
that,  in  spite  of  common  sense,  she  could  not  persuade  herself  that  he 
was  not.    Well— just  now " 

<' Barbara,  what  can  be  the  matter?"  uttered  Mr.  Carlyle,  perceiving 
that  her  a^^ition  was  so  great  as  to  impede  her  words. 
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^  I  kavtjksi  9eem  kimj^  the  rejicHiied. 

^*  Seen  Inm  T  echoed  Mr.  Cariyle^  lookiDfi^  at  her  fixedSj,  a  doobt 
ccoBStng  his  mnid  whether  Barbara^  mind  might  be  as  uncoUeicted  as  her 
manner. 

••  What  were  nearlj  my  last  words  to  you  ?  That  if  erer  that  Thorn 
did  come  to  West  Lynne  agun,  I  would  leare  do  stone  untorned  to  hring 
it  home  to  him.  He  is  here,  Archibald.  Now,  when  I  went  to  the 
gales  to  speak  to  Tom  Herbert,  his  brother  Major  Herbert  was  also  there, 
and  with  hhn  Captain  Thorn.  Bethel  also.  Do  yon  wonder,  I  say,  that 
I  know  not  whether  I  am  awake  or  dreaming  ?  They  hare  some  weefa^ 
holiday  and  are  here  to  spend  it^ 

**  It  is  a  singular  coincidence,''  exclaimed  Mr.  Carlyle. 
**  Had  anything  been  wanting  to  convince  me  that  Thorn  is  tfie  g^^idty 
man,  this  would  haye  done  it,"  went  on  Barbara  in  her  excitement. 
*'  Mamma's  dream,  witii  the  steadfast  impression  it  left  upon  her  that 

Hallijohn's  murderer  was  now  at  West  Lynne ^" 

In  turning  the  sharp  comer  of  the  covered  walk  they  came  in  contact 
with  Captain  Levison,  who  appeared  to  be  either  standing  or  saunterbie 
there,  bos  hands  underneath  his  coat-tails.  Again  Bai^ra  feh  vexe^ 
wondering  how  much  he  had  heard,  and  beginning  in  her  heart  to  dis- 
like the  man.  He  accosted  them  familiariy,  and  appeared  as  if  he  would 
have  turned  widi  them ;  but  none  could  put  down  presumption  more 
effectually  than  Mr.  Carlyle,  calm  and  gentlemanly  though  he  always 
was. 

"  I  will  join  you  presently,  Captam  Levison,"  he  said,  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand.  And  he  turned  back  with  Barbara  towards  Uie  open  parts  of 
the  park. 

'<  Do  you  fike  that  Captun  Levison  ?"  she  abruptly  inquired,  when  ihej 
were  beyond  hearing. 

<*  I  cannot  say  I  do,"  was  Mr.  Carlyle's  reply.  ^  He  is  one  who  does 
not  improve  upon  acquuntance." 

^*  To  me,  it  looks  as  though  he  had  placed  himself  in  our  way  to  hear 
what  we  were  saying." 

**  No,  no,  Barbara.     What  interest  could  it  bear  for  him  ?" 
Barbara  did  not  contest  the  point:  she  turned  to  the  one  nearer  at 
heart.     "  What  must  be  our  course  with  regard  to  Thorn  ?" 

"  It  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you,"  replied  Mr.  Carlyle.  "  I  cannot  ^ 
up  to  the  man  and  unceremoniously  accuse  him  of  being  HaIlijolm*9 
murderer.  In  the  first  place,  Barbara,  we  are  not  positively  sure  that  be 
is  the  same  man  spoken  of  by  Richard." 

**  Oh,  Archibald,  how  can  you  doubt  ?  The  extraordinaiy  feet  of  his 
appearing  here  at  this  moment,  coupled  with  mamma's  dream,  might 
assure  us  of  it." 

**  Not  quite,"  smiled  Mr.  Carlyle,  *  All  we  can  do  is  to  go  cautiously 
to  work,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  the  same." 

*<  And  there  is  no  one  but  you  to  do  it !"  wailed  Barbara.  *^  How  vain 
and  foolish  are  our  boastings !  I  said  I  would  not  cease  in  striving  to 
briAg  it  home  to  him,  did  he  come  ag^ain  to  West  Lynne:  and  now  he  is 
here,  even  as  the  words  were  in  my  mouth,  and  what  can  I  do? 
Nothing."    ■ 

They  took  tjieir  way  to  the  house,  for  there  was  noAnag  further  to 
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diBcaiii  Captain  Levisoa  had  entefed  il  before  then,  and  saw  Lady 
Isabel  BtandiAg  at  ikm  ball  window.  Yes,  she  was  standing  and  looking 
itill ;  brooding  over  her  fimeied  wronge. 

*'  Who  ie  that  Iffiss  Hare  ?*  he  demanded,  in  a  ejnical  tone.  ^  Thej 
appear  to  have  a  prettf  good  understandmg  together :  twice  this  erening 
I  have  met  them,  enjoying  a  priyate  walk  and  a  private  confab.*' 

*^  What  did  too  say  V*  6har|]Jy  and  haoghtily  returned  Lady  Isabd. 

*^  Nay,  I  did  not  mean  to  o£rend  you,*^  was  the  answer ;  for  he  knew 
dttt  she  heard  his  words  distinctly,  in  spite  of  her  question.  ^  I  spoke  of 
Monsieor  votre  marL'' 

III. 

CAPTAIN  THOBN  IN  TBOUBUI  ABOUT  "jhiBILL." 

Iv  talking  over  a  bygone  misfortnne,  we  sometimes  make  the  remark, 
or  hear  it  made  to  ns,  ^  Circnmetances  worked  against  if  Such  and  such 
a  thing  might  have  turned  out  differently,  we  say,  had  the  surrounding 
diciimstances  been  more  favour{d>le,  but  dtoy  were  in  opposition;  they 
were  dead  against  it.  Now,  if  ever  attendant  circumstances  can  be  said 
to  have  borne  a  baneful  influence  upon  any  person  in  this  world,  they 
most  assuredly  did  at  the  present  time  upon  Lady  Isabel  Carlyle. 

Coeval,  yon  see,  with  the  arrival  of  the  ex-captain,  Levison,  at  East 
Lynne,  all  the  jealous  feeling,  touching  her  husband  and  Barbara  Hare^ 
was  renewed,  and  voth  greater  foree  than  ever.  Barbara,  painfully  anxious 
that  something  should  be  brought  to  light  (it  would  have  puzzled  her  to 
say  how,  or  by  what  means)  by  which  her  brother  should  be  exonerated 
from  the  terrible  charge  under  which  he  lay;  ftilly  b^eving  that  Frederick 
Thorn,  captain  in  her  Majesty's  service,  was  the  man  who  had  committed 
die  crime,  as  asserted  by  Richard,  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  bordering 
upon  frena^. '  Too  keenly  she  felt  the  truth  of  her  own  words,  that  she 
was  powerms,  that  she  could,  herself,  do  nothing.  When  she  rose  in  the 
morning,  after  a  night  passed  in  troubled  reflection  more  than  in  sleep, 
her  thoughts  were,  ''Oh,  that  I  could  this  day  find  out  something 
eertain!"  She  was  often  at  the  Herberts';  frequently  invited  there, 
sometimes  going  uninvited:  she  and  the  Miss  Herberts  were  intimate, 
and  they  pressed  Barbara  into  all  the  impromptu  gay  doings,  now  their 
brother  was  at  home.  There  she  of  course  saw  Captain  Thorn,  and  now  and 
then  she  was  enabled  to  pick  up  scraps  of  his  past  history.  Eagerly  were 
iheee  scraps  carried  to  Mr.  Carlyle.  Not  to  his  office ;  Barbara  would  not 
appear  there.  Perhaps  she  was  afraid  of  the  gossiping  tongues  of  West 
Lynne,  or  that  her  visits  might  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  that  stem, 
piyin^,  and  questioning  old  gentleman  whom  she  called  sire.  It  may  be, 
too,  that  she  feared,  if  seen  haunting  Mr.  Carlyle's  office.  Captain  Thorn 
might  come  to  hear  of  it  and  suspect  the  agitation  that  was  afloat — for 
who  could  know  better,  than  he,  the  guilt  that  was  fidsely  attaching  to 
Richard  ?  Therefore  she  chose  rather  to  gt>  to  East  Lynne,  or  to  way- 
lay Mr.  Carlyle  as  he  passed  to  and  from  business.  It  was  but  little  sne 
gathered  to  tell  him  :  one  evening  she  met  him  with  the  news  that  Mr. 
Thorn  had  been  in  former  y^/ens  at  West  Lynne,  though  she  could  not 
fix  ihe  date :  another  time  she  went  boldly  to  East  Lynne  in  eager 
anxiety,  ostensibly  to  make  a  call  on  Lady  Isabel — and  a  very  restless  one 
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it  was — coDtriving  to  make  Mr.  Carlyle  understand  that  she  wanted  to 
see  him  alone.  He  went  out  with  her  when  she  departed,  and  accom* 
panied  her  as  far  as  the  park  gates,  the  two  evidently  absorbed  in  earnest 
converse:  Lady  Isabel's  jealous  eyes  saw  that.  The  communicatioa 
Barbara  had  to  make  was,  that  Captain  Thorn  had  let  fall  the  avowal 
that  he  had  once  been  *'in  trouble/'  though  of  its  nature  there  was  no 
indication  g^ven.  Another  journey  of  hers  took  the  scrap  of  news,  that 
she  had  discovered  he  knew  Swainson  well.  Part  of  all  this,  nay,  perhapa 
the  whole  of  it,  Mr.  Carlyle  had  found  out  for  himself;  nevertheless,  he 
always  received  Barbara  with  vivid  interest.  Richard  Hare  was  related 
to  Miss  Carlyle,  and  if  his  innocence  could  be  made  clear  in  the  sight  of 
men,  it  would  be  little  less  gratifying  to  them  than  to  the  Hares.  Of 
Richard's  innocence,  Mr.  Carlyle  now  entertained  little,  if  any,  doubt,  and 
he  was  becoming  imj^tessed  with  the  guilt  of  Captain  Thorn.  The  latter 
spoke  mysteriously  of  a  portion  of  his  past  life — when  he  could  be  brought 
to  speak  of  it  at  m — and  he  bore  evidently  some  secret  that  he  did  not 
care  to  have  alluded  to. 

But  now,  look  at  the  mean  treachery  of  that  man,  Francis  Levison ! 
The  few  meetings  that  Lady  Isabel  did  witness  between  her  husband 
and  Barbara  would  have  been  quite  enough  to  excite  her  ang^r  and 
jealousy,  to  trouble  her  peace ;  but,  in  addition,  Francis  Levison  took 
care  to  tell  her  of  those  she  did  not  see.  It  pleased  him — he  could  best 
tell  with  what  motive — to  watch  the  movements  of  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Bar- 
bara. There  was  a  hedge  pathway  through  the  fields,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  to  the  residence  of  Justice  Hare,  and  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
walked  down  the  road  to  business  in  his  unsuspicion  (not  one  time  in  fifty 
did  he  choose  to  ride:  the  walk  to  and  fro  kept  him  in  health,  he  said). 
Captain  Levison  would  be  strolling  down  like  a  serpent  behind  the  hedge, 
watching  all  his  movements,  watching  his  interviews  with  Barbara,  did 
any  take  place,  watching  Mr.  Carlyle  turn  into  the  grove,'  as  he  some- 
times did,  and  perhaps  watch  Barbara  run  out  of  the  house  to  meet  him. 
It  was  all  retailed  o?er,  and  with  mberable  exaggeration,  to  Lady 
Isabel,  whose  jealousy,  as  a  natural  sequence,  grew  feverish  in  its  extent. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain,  that  of  this  feeling  of  Lady  IsabePs 
Barbara  knew  nothing:  not  a  shadow  of  suspicion  had  ever  penetrated  to 
her  mind  that  Lady  Isabel  was  jealous  of  her.  Had  she  been  told  that 
such  was  the  fact,  she  would  have  laughed  in  derision  at  her  informant. 
Mr.  Carlyle's  happy  wife,  proudly  secure  in  her  position  and  in  his  affec- 
tion, jealous  of  her  /  of  her,  to  whom  he  never  gave  an  admiring  look  or 
a  loving  word !  It  would  have  taken  a  great  deal  to  make  Barbara 
believe  that. 

How  different  were  the  foots  in  reality.  These  meetings  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  and  Barbara's,  instead  of  being  episodes  of  love-making  and  tender 
speeches,  were  positively  painful,  especially  to  Barbara,  firom  the  unhappy 
nature  of  the  subject  to  be  discussed.  Far  from  feeling  a  reprehensible 
pleasure  at  seeking  the  meetings  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  Barbara  shrank  from 
them :  but  that  she  was  urged  by  dire  necessity,  in  the  interests  of 
Richard,  she  would  wholly  have  avoided  such :  poor  Barbara,  in  spite  of 
that  explosion  of  bottled-up  excitement  years  back,  was  a  lady,  possessed 
of  a  lady's  ideas  and  feelings,  and — ^remembering  that  explosion — it  did 
not  accord  with  her  pride  at  all  to  be  pushing  herself  into  what  might  be 
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called  secret  meetings  with  Archibald  Carlyle.  Bat  Barbara,  in  her  sis- 
terly  love,  pressed  down  all  thonghts  of  self,  and  went  persereringlj  for- 
ward for  Richard's  sake. 

Mr.  Carlyle  was  seated  one  morning  in  hb  prirate  room  at  his  office, 
when  his  head  clerk,  Mr.  Dill,  came  in.  '<  A  gentleman  is  asking  to  see 
you,  Mr.  Archibald.** 

<^  I  am  too  busy  to  see  anybody  for  this  hour  to  come.  You  know  that, 
DilL"  . 

*'  So  I  told  him,  sir,  and  he  says  he*ll  wait  It  is  that  Captain  Thorn 
who  is  sta3nng  here  with  John  Herbert.** 

Mr.  Carlyle  raised  his  eyes,  and  they  encountered  those  of  the  old  man: 
a  peculiar  expression  was  in  the  face  of  both.  Mr.  Carlyle  glanced  down 
at  the  parchments  he  was  perusing,  as  if  calculating  his  time.^  Then  he 
looked  up  again  and  spoke. 

*<  I  will  see  him,  Dili     Send  him  in.** 

The  business,  leading  to  the  visit,  was  quite  simple.  Captain  Frederick. 
Thorn  had  got  himself  into  some  trouble  and  vexation  about  *^  a  bill** — as 
too  many  captains  will  do^  and  he  had  come  to  crave  advice  of  Mr. 
Carlyle. 

Mr.  Carlyle  felt  dubious  as  to  giving  it.  This  Captain  Thorn  was  a 
pleasant,  attractive  sort  of  man,  who  won  much  on  acquaintance ;  one 
whom  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  been  pleased,  in  a  fiiendly  point  of  view, 
and  setting  professional  interests  apart,  to  help  out  of  his  difficulties :  but 
if  he  were  the  villain  they  suspected  him  to  be,  the  man  with  crime  upon 
his  hand,  then  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  ordered  his  office  door  held  wide 
for  him  to  sHnk  out  of  it 

"  Cannot  you  advise  me  what  my  course  ought  to  be  ?**  he  inquired, 
detecting  Mr.  Carlyle's  hesitation. 

*'I  could  advise  you,  certainly.  But — ^you  must  excuse  my  being 
plain,  Captain  Thorn — I  like  to  know  who  my  clients  are  before  I  take 
up  their  cause  or  accept  them  as  clients.*' 

"  I  am  able  to  pay  you,"  was  Captain  Thorn's  reply.  "  I  am  not  short 
of  ready  money ;  only  thb  bill 

Mr.  Carlyle  laughed  out,  after  having  bit  his  lip  with  annoyance.  **  It 
was  a  natural  inference  of  yours,"  he  said,  "  but  I  assure  you  I  was  not 
thinking  of  your  purse  or  my  pocket  My  father  held  it  right  never  to 
TindertiSce  business  for  a  stranger :  unless  a  man  was  good,  in  a  respect- 
able point  of  view,  and  his  cause  good,  he  did  not  entertain  it ;  and  I 
have  acted  on  the  same  principle.  By  these  means,  the  position  and  cha- 
racter of  our  business  is  such  that  is  rarely  attained  by  a  solicitor.  Now, 
in  saying  that  you  are  a  stranger  to  me,  I  am  not  casting  any  doubt  upon 
you,  Captain  Thorn;  I  am  merely  upholding  my  common  practice." 

*•  My  family  is  well  connected,"  was  Captain  Thorn's  next  venture. 

^'  Excuse  me :  family  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  the  poorest  day 
labourer,  if  a  pauper  out  of  the  workhouse  came  to  me  for  advice,  he 
should  be  heartily  welcome  to  it,  provided  he  were  an  honest  man  in  the 
fieuse  of  day.  Again  I  repeat,  you  must  take  no  offence  at  what  I  say, 
for  I  cast  no  reflection  on  you :  I  only  urge  that  you  and  your  character 
are  unknown  to  me.** 

Curious  words  from  a  lawyer  to  a  client-aspirant,  and  Cu»tain  Thom 
found  them  so.    But  Mr.  Carlyle's  tone  was  so  courteous,  his  manner  so 
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affid>le»  in  fact  be  was  io  thoroughly  the  gcnUeman,  that  it  was  impoa* 
siUe  to  feel  hurt 

**  Well — how  can  I  convince  you  that  I  am  respectable  ?  I  have  served 
my  eountxy  ever  sinoe  I  was  sixteen,  and  my  brother  officers  have  found 
no  cause  of  complaint^— my  position  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  would 
be  generally  deemed  a  sufficient  guarantee.  Inquire  of  John  Herbert. 
{Hie  Herberts,  too,  are  friends  of  yours,  and  they  have  not  disdained  to 
give  me  house  room  amidst  their  family." 

<<  True,"  returned  Mr.  Carlyle,  feeUng  that  he  could  not  well  object 
further ;  and  also  that  all  men  should  be  deemed  innocent  until  proved 
guil^.  ''  At  any  rate,  I  will  advise  you  what  must  be  done  at  present," 
he  added,  ^'  though  if  the  affair  is  one  that  must  go  on,  I  do  not  promise 
that  I  can  continue  to  act  for  you.     I  am  very  busy  just  now." 

Captain  frhom  explained  his  dilemma,  and  Mr.  Cariyle  told  him  what 
to  do  in  it  ^'  Wero  you  not  at  West  Lynne  some  ten  years  ago  ?"  he 
suddenly  inquired,  at  the  close  of  the  conversation.  <'  You  denied  it  to 
me  once  at  my  house ;  but  I  concluded,  from  an  observation  you  let  fall, 
that  you  had  been  here." 

''  Yes,  I  was,"  replied  Captain  Thorn,  in  a  confidential  tone.  ^'  I  don't 
mind  owning  it  to  you  in  confidence,  but  I  do  not  wishjit  to  get  abroad. 
I  was  not  at  West  Lynne,  but  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  fact  is,  when 
I  was  a  careless  young  fellow,  I  was  stopping  a  few  miles  from  here^  and 

Rinto  a  scrape,  through  a — a — in  short,  it  was  an  affisir  of  gallantry, 
id  not  show  out  very  well  at  the  time,  and  I  don't  care  that  it  should 
be  known  I  am  in  the  county  again." 

Mr.  Carlyle's  pulses — ^for  Richard  Hare's  sake — beat  a  shade  quidcer. 
The  avowal  *^  an  afiair  of  gallantry"  was  almost  a  confirmation  of  his 
suspicions. 

«  Yes,"  he  pointedly  said.     *'  The  girl  was  Afy  Hallijohn." 

'^  Afy — who?"  repeated  Captain  Thorn,  opening  his  eyes,  and  fixing 
hem  on  Mr.  Carlyle's. 

"AfyHaUijohn." 

Captidn  Thorn  continued  to  look  at  Mr.  Carlyle,  an  amused  expression^ 
rather  than  any  other,  predominant  on  his  features.  '^  You  are  mistaken," 
he  observed.  "Afy  Hall^^n?  I  never  heard  the  name  before  in  my 
life." 

<^  Did  you  never  hear,  or  know,  that  a  dreadful  tragedy  was  enacted  ia 
this  place  about  that  period  ?"  returned  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  a  low,  meamnir 
tone.     "  That  Afy  Hallijohn's  fiither " 

«  Oh,  stajr,  stay,  stay,"  hastily  interrupted  Captain  Thorn.  «  Pm  tell- 
ing a  story  in  saying  I  never  heard  the  name.  Afy  Hallijohn  P  Why, 
that's  the  girl  Tom  Herbert  was  telline  me  about:  who — whiUb  was  it?— - 
disappeared,  after  her  father  was  murdered." 

^  Murdered  in  his  own  cottage;  almost  in  Afy's  presence;  murdered 
byh.^y.-..-."  Mr.  Carlyle  recollected  himself:  he  had  spoken  more 
inpilsively  than  was  his  custom.  "  Hallijohn  was  my  Other's  fiuthfui 
dcik  for  many  years,"  he  moro  calmly  concluded. 

^  And  he,  who  committed  the  murder,  was  young  Hara,  son  of  Jus&ie 
Hare,  and  brother  to  that  attractive  girl,  Barbara.  Your  speaking  of  this 
hasiecaUed  what  they  told  roe  to  my  recollection.  The  fint  evening  I 
was  at  dM  Herberts',  Justice  Hare  was  there,  smoking^— half  a  donn  pipes 
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there  were,  going  at  once;  I  also  sawMjss  Barbara  that  eveoing  at  your 
paric  gates;  and  Tom  told  me  of  the  murder.  An  awM  oalamitj  for  the 
Uavea.  I  suppose  that  is  the  reason  the  young  hidy  is  Miss  Hare  still : 
one  wkh  her  good  fortaoe  and  good  looks  onght  to  have  changed  her 
name,  ere  this." 

^  No,  it  18  not  the  reason,''  returned  Hr.  Carlyle. 

<'  What  is  the  reason,  then  ?" 

A  iaint  flush  tinged  the  brow  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  "  I  know  more  than 
one  who  would  be  glad  to  get  ^Barbara,  in  spite  of  the  murder.  Do  not 
depreciate  Miss  Hiu-e." 

'^Not  I  indeed;  I  like  the  young  lady  too  well,"  replied  Captain 
Thonu     "  The  girl,  Afy,  has  nerer  been  heard  of  since,  has  she  ?" 

"  Nwrer,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle.  "  Did  you  know  her  well  ?"  he/leliberatelr 
added. 

^'  I  nerer  knew  her  at  all,  if  you  mean  Afy  HalHjohn.  Why  should 
you  think  I  did  ?  I  acTer  heard  of  her  till  Tom  Herbert  amused  me 
with  ihe  history." 

Mr.  Carlyle  most  devoutly  wished  he  could  teU  whether  the  man  before 
ham  was  speaking  truth  or  falsehood.     He  continued. 

"  Afy's  favours — I  speak  in  no  iaviduous  sense ;  I  mean  her  smiles  and 
her  chi^r — were  pretty  freely  dispersed,  for  she  was  heedless  and  vain. 
Amidst  others  who  got  the  credit  for  occasionally  basking  in  her  rays, 
was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Thorn.     Was  it  not  yourself?" 

Captain  Thorn  stroked  his  moustache  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  say 
he  could  boast  of  his  share  of  such  baskings ;  in  short,  as  if  he  felt  half 
inclined  to  do  it.  "  Upon  my  word,"  he  simpered,  "  you  do  me  too  much 
honour:  I  cannot  confess  to  having  been  favoured  by  Miss  Afy." 

"  Then  she  was  not  die — the  damsel  yeu  speak  of,  who  drove  you — ^if 
I  understood  aright — from  the  locality  ?"  resumed  Mr.  Carlyle,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  him,  so  as  to  tdce  in  every  tone  of  the  answer,  and  shade  of 
the  countenance  as  he  gave  it. 

^*  I  should  think  not,  indeed.  It  was  a  married  lady,  more's  the  pity ; 
young,  pretty,  vain,  and  heedless,  at  you  represent  this  Afy.  Things 
went  smoother  after  a  time,  and  she  and  her  husband — a  stupid  count^ 
yeoman — became  reconciled :  but  I  have  been  ashamed  of  the  affair  ever 
since  ;  doubly  ashamed  of  it  since  I  have  grown  wiser,  and  I  do  not  care 
ever  to  be  recognised  as  the  act(»  in  it,  or  to  have  it  raked  up  against 
me." 

Captain  Thorn  rose,  and  took  a  somewhat  hasty  leave.  Was  he,  or 
was  he  not  the  man  ?     Mr.  Cai*]yle  could  not  solve  the  doubt. 

Mr.  Dill  came  in  as  he  disappeared,  closed  the  door  and  advanced  to 
his  master,  speaking  in  an  under  tone. 

^<  Mr.  Archibald,  has  it  struck  you  that  the  gentleman,  just  gone  out, 
may  be  the  Lieutenant  Thorn  you  once  spoke  to  me  about  ? — ^he  who 
had  used  to  gallop  over  firom  Swainson  to  court  Afy  Hallijohn  ?" 

"  It  has  struck  me  so  most  forcibly,*'  replied  Mr.  Carlyle.  "  DiU,  I 
would  give  five  hundred  pounds  out  of  my  pocket  this  moment,  to  be 
assured  of  the  fact — if  he  is  the  same." 

*^  I  have  seen  him  several  times  since  he  has  been  staying  with  the 
Herberts,"  pursued  the  old  gentleman,  ''  and  my  doubts  have  naturally 
been  excited  as  to  whether  it  could  be  the  man  in  question.     Curioug 
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enoaghy  Bezant,  the  doctor,  was  over  here  yesterday  from  Swainioa  ; 
and,  as  I  was  waJking  with  him  arm-in-arm,  we  met  Captain  Thonu  The 
two  recognised  each  other  and  bowed,  but  merely  as  distant  acquaint* 
ances.  '  Do  you  know  that  gentleman  ?'  said  I  to  Bezant.  '  Yes,'  he 
answered,  <  it  is  Mr.  Frederick.'  <  Mr.  Frederick  with  something  added 
on  to  it,'  said  I :  '  his  name  b  Thorn.'     '  I  know  that,'  returned  Bezant, 

*  but  when  he  was  in  Swainson  some  years  ago,  he  chose  to  drop  the 
Thorn,  and  the  town  in  general  knew  him  only  as  Mr.  Frederick/ 

*  What  was  he  doing  there.  Bezant  ?*  I  a^ed.  *  Amusing  himself  and 
getting  into  mischief,'  was  the  answer :  <  nothing  very  bad,  only  the 
random  scrapes  of  young  men.'  '  Was  he  often  on  horseback,  riding  to 
a  distance  ?'  was  my  next  question.  *  Yes,  that  he  was,'  replied  Bezant ; 
'  none  more  fond  of  galloping  across  the  country  than  he :  I  used  to  tell 
him  he'd  ride  his  horse's  tail  off.'  Now  Mr.  Archibald,  what  do  you 
think  ?"  concluded  the  old  clerk  :  "  and  so  far  as  I  could  make  out^  this 
was  about  the  very  time  of  the  tragedy  at  Hallijohn's." 

'*  Think  ?"  replied  Mr.  Carlyle,  *'  what  can  I  think  bat  that  it  is  the 
same  roan  ?     I  am  convinced  of  it  now." 

And,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  he  fell  into  a  deep  reverie^  zegardlets 
of  the  parchments  that  lay  before  him. 


FLOWERS  THAT  SHINE  THE  FAIREST. 

BY  FREDERICK  ENOCH. 

Flowebs  that  shine  the  fairest 

In  smnmer's  golden  hoars, 
With  bloom  of  colour  rarest. 

Are  not  the  sweetest  flowers ; 
The  honey-bee  will  pass  them  by, 

Away  to  some  deep  vale. 
Where,  when  the  evening  breezes  sigh. 

Sweet  perfume  haunts  the  gale. 

Flowers  that  shine  the  fairest 

Are  oft  the  first  to  go ; 
Their  leaves,  though  once  the  rarest, 

No  other  charm  bestow : 
While  in  the  lowly,  modest  flower, 

Thoagh  faded,  long  will  stay 
A  perfume  sweet  as  mem'ry's  power. 

When  years  have  past  away. 
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(    39    ) 
NOTES  ON  NOTE-WORTHIES, 

OF  DITEBS  0RD£B8>  EITHER  SEX,  AND  EVERT  AGE. 

Br  Sir  Nathaniel. 

And  make  them  men  of  note  (do  70a  note,  men?). — Love' i  Labour' $Lo$t^ 

Actm.Sc.  1. 

D.  Pedro,  Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument, 

Do  it  in  notes.  • 

Bal^  Note  this  before  my  notes, 

There's  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the  noting. 
D.  Pedro.  Why  these  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks, 

Notes, notes, forsooth,  and  noting! 

Much  Ado  Alout  Nothing^  Act  II.  Sc  8. 

And  these  to  Notes  are  frittered  quite  away. — Dumdadf^ok.  I. 

Notes  of  exception,  notes  of  admiration. 

Notes  of  assent,  notes  of  interrogation.— ilmefi  Comer ,  c.  iii. 

XXXI. — Savonarola. 

Savonarola  had  for  listeners  to  his  burning  words,  and  witnesses  to 
his  character  and  career,  several  men  of  genius,  quite  distinct  in  kind, — 
JiGcbel-Angelo,  Commines,  and  Machiavel.  The  first  of  these  Michelet 
calls  **  son  verbe  dans  les  arts,''  who  reproduced  his  endeavour,  and  wrote 
down  the  thunder  of  his  speech,  his  ^'  grief  immense,"  in  the  paintings  of 
the  Sistine  chapel.  Macniavel,  ^'no  less  struck,  perhaps,  was,  on  this 
very  account,  thrown  into  the  opposite  extreme.  As  Heaven  was  doins^ 
nolmng  more  for  Italy,  as  apostle  and  martyr  had  been  of  no  avui, 
Machiavel  invoked,  for  his  country's  salvation,  a  political  system  without 
God  in  it ;  as  Heaven  failed  him,  he  appealed  to  hell. 

'^  As  to  the  man  himself,  they  are  all  of  one  mind.  They  judge  lum, 
as  posterity  does,  to  be  a  true  seer,  a  prophet,  a  martyr,  in  whose  person 
Itiuy  crucified  herself."* 

Edgard  Quinetf  defines  the  grandeur  de  SavonaroU  to  consist  in  his 
having  felt  that,  to  save  Italian  nationality,  revolution  must  be  carried 
into  religion :  the  leaven  must  be  allowed  to  work,  and  leaven  the  whole 
lomp. 

Michelet  adopts  this  view,  but  adds  thereto,  that  the  impotency  of 
Savonarola,  and  of  Italy, — whose  voice  he  was, — lay  in  their  belief  that 
this  revolution  would  take  place  within  the  pale  of  tne  Christian  idea,  bv 
them  received.  Savonarola's  principal  work,  the  '^  Triumph  of  the  Cross, 
b  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  logically,  scholastically,  to  a  reasoning 
public,  that  Christianity  is  a  reasonable  relision,  and  meets  all  the  re- 
anirements  of  reason.  The  whole  scope  of  his  essay  lies  in  a  return  to 
nith,  and  the  reformation  of  morals,  originating  in  a  salutary  dread  of 
invamon.     ^*  The  extreme  tenderness  of  heart  which  breaks  forth  in  his 

*  Michelet,  Hist,  de  France,  t  ix.    <«  Benalssance,**  L  L  ch.  ii. 
t  B^vol.  d'ltalie. 
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sermons,  prevented  him,  no  doubt,  from  laying  a  hand  on  the  sick  Chorch. 
So  great  was  his  reverence  for  that  aged  Mother,  that  he  did  nothmg  to 
save  her.  He  respects  her  even  in  the  papacy,  defiled  and  tottering  as 
it  was.  He  respects  her  even  in  Pope  Alexaoder  the  Sixth.  He  died 
without  his  enemies  being  able  to  detect  the  least  novelty  in  him. — What 
was  he,  then?  An  idea?  No.  He  was  merely  a  voice  of  pain,  the 
voice  of  a  dying  country. — And  that  a  hallowed  voice  ?  Yes.  But  was 
it  politically  innoxious  ?  This  may  be  questioned.  He  who  proclaims 
death,  is  he  who  effects  it.  By  working  so  on  the  dying  patient's  self- 
pity,  he  may  be  the  exciting  cause  of  his  last  sigh.  At  any  sate  he  blabs 
out  the  secret  of  his  last  agony. 

**  Europe  was  too  ignorant,  blind,  and  comparatively  barbarian,  to  be 
aware  that  Italy  was  no  longer  in  existeaoe ;  nor  was  to  be  fully  convinced 
of  it  until  Italy  prodbhned  the  fact  herself.— Tins  prophet  or  death,  this 
doctor  in  the  art  of  making  a  good  end  {Vart  de  bien  mtmrir),  had  he  a 
secret  to  preserve  life  ?  a  recipe  for  resurre6tion  ?  None,  either  for  the 
State  or  the  Church.  To  the  State  he  offered  nothing  but  resignation, 
which,  in  the  act  of  accepting  death,  recognises  and  confirms  it  as  a 
reality.  To  the  Church,  be  ofieved  nothing  but  (what  is  equally  useless 
for  religions  and  for  individuals)  counsel  to  hli  back  opoti  her  youth,  to 
be  what  she  had  been,  and  to  reform  herself  in  her  original  idea,  now  left 
laggard  by  time."  Savonarola,  then,  according  to  Michelet,  was  a 
yeritahle  seer  in  matters  of  death  and  despair.  His  error,  the  French 
historian  says,  was  the  dreaming  of  right  restored  by  foreign  interveaUon. 
^'  In  that  pure  heart  of  his,  there  was  yet  a  place  found  for  Italy's  old 
original  sin,  the  appeal  to  a  barbarian  podestat.  This  podestat,  for  Danta^ 
was  Germany,  masked  under  the  false  name  of  Csesar ;  £9r  Savonarola,  H 
was  the  Frenchman,  under  his  £Eilse  name  of  Very  Christian.''* 

Pico  of  Mirandtila,  himself  one  of  the  reformer's  ^'  disctples,"  dedaros 
Urn  to  have  seen  the  ^ture  as  clearly  as  any  other  man  sees  the  whole  to 
be  greater  than  a  part  Michelet  believes  this^  too.  He  hails  ia 
Savonarola  a  foreseer  whose  previsions  were  of  clairvoyant  range.  Like 
some  hero  vatet,  with  the  burden  of  prophetic  ken  heavy  upon  him. 

When  the  future  on  the  ocean  of  his  great  soul  han^  Uke  night. 
And  some  hull  of  thought  comes  ploughing  all  its  midseas  into  l^t, — 

so  he  paints  him, 

leaning  on  the  Present,  standing  on  the  Past, 

Gazing  o'er  the  furthest  Future  deep  into  the  stormy  IxuL-f 

Or  rather,  not  leaning  on  the  IVesent:  for  while  Micbdet  aoeords  a 
ready  Je  le  crois  to  Pico's  declaration,  he  proposes  a  string  of  qneries  as 
to  Savonarola's  acquaintance  with  his  own  epoch.  Granted  his  seeood- 
sight  of  t^e  future.  *'  But  the  present,  did  he  see  that?  dkl  he  know 
that?  Had  he  conceived  what  really  was  the  insoioble  problem  to  decide 
upon  which  he  summoned  Charles  VIIL  ?  Did  he  know  this  judge  whom 
he  summoned, — diis  barhare  (but  not  at  dl  fuUve)  France,  wmdi  could 
bring  to  the  judgment-seat  neither  the  intelligenee  of  ripened  age>  MT 
the  rectitude  of  diihlhood's  instmcts,  but  only  a  bibd  gieed  of  pbasare^ 

•  Mkbelet,  ■&!  A9WV,  p.  196  (r»«  4ditV 
t  Sydney  TsKlyt  (DoMI):  The  Roman. 
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a  amrdeTOos  lost  ai  pleasure,  of  destniotioii  ?"  For  taoli,  by  her  mod«ii 
histonaD*8  testioMiiyy  was  the  Fiaooe  of  thai  enu  her  moUo^  jouir  am 
Uter^  eojoy  or  destroy:  not  ferocious  hom  sottUi  bratality,  like  the 
Germans;  nor  iianhly  cruel  &om  avarice  or  faoaticisai,  like  the  Spaniards ; 
hot  rather  outrageous  from  sheer  levity  or  sensoaltty,  ioiamed  by  heat  in 
the  bloody  aad  givrng  reckless  pUy  to  its  impulies.  What  was  Italy  to 
gain  by  an  intenrentioa  of  liberators  like  these  ? 

Turnings  however,  to  another  living  French  historian,  of  qnile  another 
school  we  find  M.  Ferrari  describing  the  Dominican  of  Ferrara,  Fea 
GeroJamo  Savonarola,  as  '' majestneusement  fimatiqne,"  a  maa  of  infinite 
credulity,  whose  audacity  was  never  at  a  loes,  and  whose  tact  was  so  ex* 
qdrite,  that  it  allowed  hun  to  traveise  without  danger  the  whole  province 
of  the  ridiculoas.  His  profdiecies  seeowd  to  become  fiilfilled  to  the  lettv, 
his  snperaatuial  warnings  appeared  to  oome  from  God :  to  hear  him,  oae 
woukl  eappose  Heaven  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  hold  watch  and  ward  over 
the  republic  of  Florence ;  to  look  at  him,  one  might  infer  a  sort  of  middle 
term  between  madman  and  knave.  At  one  period,  he  fuvached  against 
the  Medicis;  he  afterward^  as  reformer  of  the  Convent  of  St  JIfark,  an- 
nounced  an  overwhelming  heap  of  disasters  which  were  to  punish  the 
Florentines,  hardened  in  their  sins;  and  all  at  once,  when  siioh  a  thii^ 
was  least  expected,  he  came  ont  as  prophet,  dictator,  and  reformer,  all  im 
one.  His  pulpit — to  follow  M.  Feirari's  mode  of  description — was  turned 
into  a  tribune,  from  which  hk  sermons  answered  the  purpoee  of  Motnieur  ; 
his  monks,  trans£nxned  into  ecolesiastioai  £rutuse6,  propagated  the  coontei^ 
revolution  of  the  republic ;  and  his  eloquence  intoxicated  the  minds  of 
men  by  oommingling  in  one  mixture  the  Apocalypse,  liberty,  repentance^ 
the  seven  days  c?  creation,  Moses,  monasiioiflm,  Satan,  the  exiled  Medieis^ 
shopkeepers,  polities,  devotion,  tfa«  necessity  of  a  general  reform,  and  thai 
of  obeying,  nowmore  than  ever,  the  Pope,  the  Saints,  the  Virgin,  aad  in 
short,  as  M.  Feirari  expresses  it,  ^toute  TidoUtrie  do  pins  aveugla 
gnelfisme."  Crowds  attea^kd  his  sermons,  made  a  rush  for  phioes; 
peasants  came  troopbg  into  the  city  to  hear  kinl^  and  were  grate&l  ta 
get  standing  room  (tlw  age  had  not  yet  dawned  for  ^'sitting  under"  a 
popular  prmcher);  the  /&vk>ur  of  the  worid  was  proclaimed  King  ci 
Florence,  and  that  repdblic  was  governed  aooordingly  as  a  convent 
*^  Enfin,  toujoars  forc^  de  retonmer  vers  le  pass^  condamn^  a  s'en^ufirer 
dans  les  precipices  du  moyen  6ge  pour  toonver  una  r^ponse  k  la  raison  des 
gihelins,  il  se  kisse  pen  k  pen  oontraindre  It  damontrer  par  dee  miraides 
que  son  Toi  est  vi^teblement  Jesns-Christ  et  qne  la  Vieige  voudra  Inen 
le  protegee,  en  dMt  de  tout  k  nvonde."* 

It  has  been  said  that  no  man,  perhaps,  has  been  the  object  of  so  many 
conflicting  opmions  as  ^  ^' great  Fkntotine  reformer,  Jerome  Savona- 
rola." Of  late  years  in  particular,  as  a  contemporary  points  out,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England  have  all  busied  themselves  in  endeavouring 
to  unravel  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated,  and  to  determine  the 
mds  which  he  strove  to  compass.  <<  At  an  earlier  period  we  need  b«t 
£p  into  Bayle  and  Nand^  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  irreooncilaUe 
antagetnism  which  has  ever  prevailed  among  his  biographers.  By  sonsi 
he  k  eonsidnred  a  hemld  of  Luther,  by  others  a  precursor  of  Manini. 

•  »BmBi,  Hkt  des  B^voL  dltadk^  t  iv.  z»*  paitk,  cb.  ii. 
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His  Florentioe  ooDtemporaries  looked  up  to  him  ai  a  prophet  and  martyr, 
while,  in  the  present  day,  he  has  been  ridiculed  as*a  fanatic  and  a  fool.** 
Meier,  Hase,  Rudelbach,  Perrens,  Madden,  Theodore  Paul,  are  among 
recent  contributors  to  our  knowledge  of  Savonarola.  A  reviewer  of  the 
anonymous  biography  of  him  which  was  published  in  London  in  1843,* 
Blade  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  much-yezed  question,  whether  <*  the 
True  Monk,"  as  he  was  honourably  called,  was  a  sincere  apostle  of  truth 
and  rirtue,  or  an  ambitious  hypocrite,  aiming,  in  the  mask  of  sanctity,  at 
personal  importance  and  ascendancy :  a  question  long  debated,  as  usual, 
with  the  spirit  of  party, — extreme  views  of  Savonarda's  character  being 
maintained,  according  as  it  suited  the  purpose  of  the  writer.  But  history, 
we  are  properly  reminded,  abounds  with  examples  of  £snaticism  dashed 
with  imposture,  and  the  pursuit  of  noble  objects  concurrent  with  the 
diase  of  popularity  and  schemes  of  self-exaltation.  "  The  types  of 
human  character  are  seldom  met  with  in  their  single  and  naked  forms. 
There  is  generally  a  complicity  of  passions,  talents,  interests,  and  motives, 
determining  the  course  of  life,  like  a  system  of  forces  in  medianics,  re- 
sulting in  one  line  or  orbit,  in  which  the  body  moves  by  their  combined 
action.  One  passion,  or  one  motive,  may  piedominate  over  the  rest  of 
the  impulses,  but  all  must  be  considered  and  estimated,  to  enable  us  to 
judge  correctly  of  any  actor  upon  the  stage  of  life."  The  prevailing 
error,  adds  this  judicious  critic,  is  to  look  for  a  single  key  to  open  the 
mystery  of  human  conduct,  as  if  there  were  but  one  diamber  in  the  heart 
of  man,  or  but  one  room  in  the  spacious  paUice  of  the  mind.  <'  With  the 
writers  guilty  of  this  error,  the  man  they  paint  is  always  either  angel  or 
deril;  Mohammed  and  Cromwell  either  pious  £uiatios  or  calculating 
cheats;  Luther  and  Savonarola  heaven-sent  reformers  or  selfish  dis- 
turbers of  society.  The  present  biographer  of  Savonarola  believes  stoutij 
in  his  divine  mission,  and  prophetic  as  well  as  apostolic  character ;  not 
more  confidenUy  does  he  believe  that  Alexander  the  Sixth  was  an  incar- 
nation of  Anti-Christ,  if  not  Satan  himself  manifest  in  the  flesh.  Alex- 
ander, however,  was  merely  a  profligate  pope,  and  the  bold  monk  who 
defied  him  from  the  pulpit  of  San  Marco  was  a  mere  human  demagogue.*' 
In  that  capacity,  however,  the  writer  allows  him  to  have  been  certainly 
one  of  the  most  note-worthy  men  whose  voices  have  at  any  time  been 
heard  above  the  roar  of  multitudes  or  the  turmoil  of  events. 

Nor  does  the  same  critic  profess  to  question  Savonarola's  thorough 
and  intense  hatred  of  Church  corruptions,  or  his  passionate  desire  to  see 
them  give  place  to  primitive  purity  of  morals.  To  which  enterprise  he  is 
acknowledged  to  have  brought  the  highest  qualifications:  the  enthu- 
siastic temperament  of  genius;  a  fervid,  vehement,  and  tempestuous  elo- 
quence ;  a  strict  personal  morality,  that  silenced  scandal ;  but  at  the 
aame  time,  a  *^  fierce  and  arrogant  spirit,  which,  supported  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  mental  power,  urged  him  to  measure  himself,  a  simple 
monk,  with  all  the  state  and  dominion  of  the  triple  crown."  We  are 
further  reminded  that  Savonarola  was  a  political  as  well  as  a  religions 
reformer;  a  Rienri,  as  well  as  a  Luther;  the  leader  of  a  party,  as  much 
as  the  head  of  a  sect;  and  that  he  exhibited  all  the  orainary  charac- 
teristics of  a  popular  chieftain — daring,  violent,  inconsistent,  reckless  in 

*  Life  and  Times  of  QiroUmo  Savonarola.    Whittaker  and  Co.    1843. 
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assertion,  unscrapiiloas  in  attack,  Toracious  of  applause,  vindictiTe  id 
hostility,  eyen  to  the  seeking  of  his  adrersaries'  hlood.  '*  To  this  passion 
for  leadership,  and  delight  in  the  shonts  of  the  popnlace,  we  are  to  ascribe 
the  charlatcmerie  of  his  public  conduct  in  serend  passages  of  his  romantic 
life.  It  was  probably  the  intoxicating  cheers  of  his  inflamed  audience 
that  wrought  him  to  those  heights  of  rhetorical  extravagance  in  which  he 
hazarded  the  assumption  of  the  prophetic  mantle,  and  proclaimed  himself 
a  plenipotentiary  from  the  Court  of  Heaven." 

This  was  he^ 
Savonarola,  who,  while  Peter  sank 

With  his  whole  boat-load,  called  coura^eonsly 
"Wake  Christ,  wake  Christ !" — ^who  having  tried  the  tank 

Of  the  church-waters  used  for  baptistery 
Ere  Luther*  lived  to  spill  them,  said  they  stank ! 

Who  also,  by  a  princely  death-bed,  cried 
"Loose  Florence,  or  God  will  not  loose  thy  soul,*' 

While  the  Magnificent  fell  back  and  died 
Beneath  the  star^ooks  shooting  &om  the  cowl. 

Which  turned  to  wormwood  bitterness  the  wide 
Deep  sea  of  his  ambitions.f 

One  of  the  ablest  and  most  conscientious  of  Savonarola's  biographers, 
M.  Perrens4  sums  up  his  estimate  of  the  reformer  by  saying  that  un* 
doubtedly  he  was  not  one  of  those  in  whom  a  society  personifies  itself, 
since  he  aspired  to  transform  his  contemporaries ;  but  that,  having  lived 
on  the  frontiers  of  two  civilisations,  he  is  one  of  the  most  curious  repre- 
sentatives of  the  still  undecided  struggle  which  the  spirit  of  the  future 
was  then  waging  with  the  spirit  of  the  past.  This  statement  has  been 
seized  upon  as  containing  the  very  pith  of  M.  Perrens's  fallacies.  Pro* 
bably  few  of  us,  argues  a  well-equipped  objector,  would  say  that  Luther 
did  not  represent  the  spirit  of  his  times,  because  he  aspired  to  transform 
his  contemporaries;  and  the  simple  criterion  of  success  is  not  always 
philosophically  just,  and  was  scarcely  the  chief  difference  between  tne 
Italian  and  the  German  reformer.  '*  But  the  question  whether  Savona- 
rola belonged  to  the  future  or  the  past,  is  a  question  of  very  different  im* 
portance.  The  facts  of  his  life  answer  it.  He  was  bom  in  the  days 
when  the  old  order  was  giving  place  to  the  new.  The  service  of  arms 
was  no  longer  the  appanage  of  the  nobility,  nor  intellect  the  handmaid  of 
the  Church.  Ld  place  of  the  reverent  chivalry  and  thoughtful  prelates 
who  had  laid  the  foundations  of  law,  there  had  grown  up  a  generati<m 
which  could  not  free  itself  from  the  solid  system  it  had  inherited,  while 
it  was  yet  too  conscious  of  strength  not  to  chafe  at  restraint,  and  too  con* 
fident  in  knowledge  not  to  disbelieve.  St.  Louis  and  St.  Anselm  were 
replaced  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  and  Bembo,  or  Politian.     Followr 

*  It  was  in  the  year  of  Luther's  birth,  1483,  that  Savonarola  made  his  first 
efibrt  as  a  preacher,  in  the  Church  of  Lorenzo,  at  Florence;  and  most  signally 
failed:  more  signally  than,  in  another  department  of  oratory,  Sheridan  failed,  in 
St.  Stephen's  chapel,  when  George  the  lliird  was  king ;  or,  more  recently,  Hr. 
DisraeU.  D^uts  are  no  infallible  tests;  first  appearances  may  merely  belie,  mis- 
represent, and  mislead.  

t  £.  Barrett  Browning:  Casa  Guidi  Windows,  YIIL 

X  J^me  Savonarola,  d'apris  les  Documents  Originauz.  ParE.  T.Perrens. 
S^^tion.    1857. 
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mg  mgeAj^  tiiOQgli  widi  btind  iMttoetf,  the  phantom  of  an  extinct 
dviliflation«  the  citiaem  oi  Florence  had  gathered  about  them  the  Httle 
firagmentB  of  what  might  seen  a  Chreek  eity — its  arehiteetiire  and  seulp* 
tee,  die  noii^^  Agor%  Platonie  hanquetf,  Mid  Aristophanie  reTebr.  The 
filert  labUe  that  the  ran  ever  leee  die  men  who  thmk,  bnt  deny  or 
eonoeai  their  tboe»hta — wera  parod jiag  the  old  Ktiii*gief  with  the  bor- 
rowed phraoM  of  n|^  philosof^y,  or  polluting  Italian  morals  widi 
exotic  mysteries  which  could  scarcely  be  whispered  in  the  confesnonal. 
What  appeared  so  strange  in  all  this  to  serious  men  was  the  certainty  that 
an  irresistible  impulse  was  agitating  the  age — that  new  wealds  were 
opening  upon  the  sodety  which  seemed  to  be  dying  in  s^;ht  of  its  inheri- 
tance. How  the  aolution  was  to  come,  how  old  iwd  new  were  to  be  re- 
conciled, was  beyond  the  leadi  of  oonjeetore.  No  one  anticipated  a 
rupture  by  which  the  union  of  the  Papacy  and  Europe,  of  the  religious 
and  literary  worlds,  should  be  broken  asunder  for  erer.  A  relief  from 
immediate  difficulties  was  all  that  statesmen  desired.  The  policy  of  the 
Romish  see,  of  which  Leo  X.  is  the  type  and  the  apogee,  was  to  take  up 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  all  science  and  art  indiscriminately,  to  bribe 
to  silence  the  pliant  scepticism  of  the  intelligent^  and  rivet  more  in- 
separably than  erer  the  claims  of  custom  and  superstition  upon  the 
Tiugar.  Statecraft  of  this  kind  was  of  course  nugatory.  The  Pope,  who 
thought  of  making  Raphael  a  cardinal,  was  constrained  to  suffer  tne  per- 
feeotion  of  Renchfin.  But  so  far  as  the  system  erer  succeeded,  it  secu- 
larised the  Christianity  i^ch  ought  to  have  purified  the  learning. 

^  Much  of  this  tendency  was  already  flagrant  in  the  days  of  Savonarola; 
and  for  such  a  man  as  he  was — a  behever  and  a  mystic  by  temperament, 
an  ItaKan  in  every  thought  and  every  prejudice,  a  monk  versed  in  the 
theology  of  the  cloister,  and  ignorant  of  science — there  was  only  one  issue 
possibie.  The  Church  must  be  given  back  to  itself,  and  a  kingdom  not 
of  this  worid  established.  The  CathoKcism  of  the  old  creeds,  and  a 
Catholicism  even  higher  than  the  old  practice,  must  live,  and  move,  and 
work,  in  the  streets  of  Florence."* 

Note-worthy  under  tins  aspect  of  the  theme  is  what  Lord  Macaulay 
observes  of  the  widely  different  temper  of  Italy  and  Spain,  as  regards  the 
Reformation,  firom  ^at  of  Germany  and  England.  As  the  national  feel* 
ing  of  the  Teutonic  nations  impelled  them,  he  says,  to  throw  off  the 
Italian  rapremacy,  so  the  national  feeling  of  the  It»Eans  impelled  them 
to  resist  any  change  which  might  deprive  their  country  of  the  honours 
and  advanta^^  which  she  enjoyed  as  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
Universal  Cnnrch.  ^  It  was  m  Italy  that  the  tributes  were  spent  of 
which  foreign  nations  so  bitteriy  complained.  It  was  to  adorn  Italy  that 
the^  traffic  in  Indulgences  haa  been  carried  to  that  scandalous  excess 
which  had  roused  tibe  indignation  of  Luther.  There^was  among  the 
Italians  both  much  piety  and  much  impiety ;  but,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, neither  the  piety  nor  tiie  impiety  tooK  the  turn  of  IVotestantism. 
The  religious  Italians  desired  a  reform  <^  morals  and  discipline,  but  not 
a  reform  of  doctrine,  and  least  of  all  a  schism.  The  irreligious  Italian 
siBiply  disbelieved  Christianity,  without  hatmg  it  They  looked  at  it  at 
artists  or  as  statesmen  ;  and,  so  looking  at  it,  they  Hked  it  better  in  the 

*  ScBturdatf  Review^  XCVL 
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etteblidked  fovm  ihiia  in  ray  oiher.  It  was  to  them  whtt  fkm  old  Pigan 
wonbip  was  to  Trajan  and  Pliny.  Neither  the  spirit  of  Saronarola  net 
die  spirit  of  Machiarelli  had  anytinng  in  conmioii  with  die  qnrit  of  the 
yeligioqs  or  poHtiea)  Proteetaats  of  the  North."* 

Savoaarola's  ideas  heing,  then,  that  CathoKeisni  must  he  rerived,  and 
with  its  old  forms  Ere  a  new  and  real  life  in  that  actual  Florenee  of  the 
fifteenth  oentory,  it  is  hy  the  eongeniaKtj  of  these  ideas  to  the  land  he 
belonged  to,  that  his  partial  snoeess  in  a  field  ^  where  wider  and  deeper 
morements  were  powerless^"  is  explained.  In  the  sixteenth  centary,  as 
the  anonymoQS  writer  prerioosly  quoted  proceeds  to  show,  German  thought 
passed  beyond  the  Alps,  and  mii^gled  unopposed  with  ^e  speculatioDs  of 
the  wisest  and  best  Itafians.  For  a  few  years^  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the 
Curia  were  becoming  Lutiieran.  But  the  symbol  and  ritual  of  the 
Augsbwg  coi^enanters  were  exotic  and  distasteful  to  ^e  nation  at  large. 
Nor  eim  it  be  said  that  the  Spanish  reaction  under  Loyola,  thoi^  it ' 
triumphed  risiMy  m  the  Peninsola,  was  in  any  true  sense  taken  up  into 
the  national  Kfe.  ^  Italy  kept  what  it  had  given  itself — ^its  camm  law 
and  its  Kturgies.  It  welcomed  the  resurrection  of  its  Church  with  a  few 
feebte  orders  like  the  Theatines,  with  a  sham  medisval  epic  in  Tasso's 
poem,  an  artificial  composer  in  Palestrina,  and  the  meretricious  devotion 
of  Chiido's  pictures.  Bat  it  prayed  secretly  agaiast  Philip's  arms,  and 
detested,  while  it  dared  not  disown,  the  triumph  of  the  Jesuits,  Save- 
narola  had  grown  up  in  the  heart  of  the  eoun^  which  witnessed  his 
kbonra.  Preadung  passionately,  and  (rfiken  canwd  beyond  himself-* 
isKed  by  cirenmstaDcea  into  a  position  of  hostility  to  the  Pope— -he  yet 
never  uttered  a  word  whi^  was  in  any  true  sense  revolutionary  or 
heretical.  Nay,  his  works  were  examined  after  his  death,  and  declared 
inreproachable  by  the  Church,  which  at  that  very  moment  was  combating 
Luuer  and  Cahrxn.  In  fiict,  doctrinal  subtleties  and  questions  of  Chmra 
government  were  scarcely  matters  to  interest  a  man  to  whom  sin  was  an 
awful  reality,  and  whose  sleep  was  thronged  with  visions  of  judgment  on 
the  gruilty  hfe  of  Florence. 

^  Savonarola  was  to  refigum  what  Fra  Angelico  was  to  art — ^the  last 
ezpresskm  of  medieval  asoetictsm.  In  the  wish  to  spiritualise  society,  he 
carried  the  negation  of  self  to  the  point  where  humanity  disappeos. 
Under  him,  tbe  city  became  a  commonwealth,  of  which  Chnst  was 
dedaied  the  Eiing.  The  younger  and  more  impressible  citizens  were 
constituted  a  moral  police,  who  enforced  sumptuary  laws  in  the  street;^ 
or  entered  fearlessly  into  private  houses.  Country  merry-makings  as-  ^ 
snmed  tihe  form  of  devotional  processions  or  meetmgs,  where  crucifixes 
and  pictures  were  something  more  than  religious  ornaments.  The  mar- 
riage feast  had  nothing  left  of  a  secular  character—it  was  purely  sacra- 
mental, and  often  followed  by  vows  of  chastity  between  husband  and 
wife*  Savonarola  ever  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  such  unions 
diouU  cease  altogether,  and  Florence  itself  become  one  vast  monastery. 
Presently,  the  irresistible  logic  of  his  convietions  bore  him  on  to  yet 
another  step  on  the  path  diat  leads  backwards  firom  the  present,  and  into 
the  region  of  dreams.  All  the  guilty  progress  of  his  day,  the  first  pro- 
mise of  ihe  new  morning  of  thought,  was  anathema,  and  must  be  shut  out 
of  the  Church." 

♦  Lord  Macaulay'8  Essays,  voL  iii    "  Bankers  History  <rf  the  Popes." 
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Accordingly^  as  M.  Ferrari*  describes  the  procedure,  Savonarola  makes 
an  auto-da-fe  of  all  the  masterpieces  in  punting,  statuary,  and  litera- 
ture, he  can  lay  his  hands  on.  Aristotle  and  Plato  are  flung  to  the  flamee 
pell-mell  with  a  heap  of  obscene  engravings  and  treasures  of  countless 
price;  a  Venetian  merchant  offers  to  redeem  all  these  objects  devoted  to 
aestruction,  and  he  is  burnt  in  effigy,  in  appreciation  of  such  a  proposaL 

Of  the  p}'re  thus  erected  in  the  great  square  of  the  city,  upon  which 
the  **  noblest  works  of  the  greatest  masters"  were  laid — ^the  "  dang^oua 
love-poem  of  Petrarch,  the  impure  novels  of  Boccado^  and  the  fresh 
colours  and  voluptuous  forms  of  the  pictures  where  Venus  and  Cupid  bad 
supplanted  the  Saints" — the  anonymous  essayist  we  have  been  citing, 
olnerves,  that  perhaps  Europe  has  never  since  witnessed  the  deliberate 
ofiFering  up  of  so  costly  a  holocaust ;  yet  not  one  of  the  governing  party 
shrank  from  the  sacrifice.  **  Bocio  della  Porta  even  brought  himself  the 
sketches  which  still  remained  unsold  on  his  waUs,  and  he  was  not  alone^ 
it  is  said,  in  his  penitence.  For  the  whole  act  was  part  of  a  movement 
against  which  only  political  bigotry  was  proof.  Ficinus,  the  greatest  of 
living  Platonists,  hail  tacitly  submitted  to  the  influence  of  a  preacher  who 
sentenced  Plato  to  '  bum  in  the  house  of  the  devil.'  And  Pico  Miran- 
dola,  '  the  wonderful  boy,'  who  dreamed  of  the  real  unity  of  all  systems 
of  thought  and  faith,  bent  reverently  before  the  new  prophet,  whose 
stem  Catholicism  was  as  intolerant  of  difierence  as  of  sin." 

The  nature  of  Savonarola's  position  involved  ever  new  demands  on  his 
**  prophetic"  or  preternatural  assumptions.  He  must  keep  pace  with  such 
demands,  or  fall  back  and  fall  away  into  nothingness.  Hostile  pressure, 
from  without  combined  to  this  effect  with  the  hopes  and  belie&  of  his 
pronounced  allies.  Party  spirit  ran  strong  in  Florence.  The  enemies  of 
Savonarola  were  as  immoderate  in  their  opposition,  says  Mr.  Ro6coe,t  as 
his  partisans  were  in  their  attachment :  even  the  children  of  the  city  were 
trained  in  opposite  fetctions,  and  saluted  each  other  with  showers  of 
pebbles;  in  which  contests  the  gravest  citizens  were  sometimes  unable  to 
resist  the  inclination  of  taking  a  part.  His  foes  set  up  other  monks  to 
battle  against  his  particular  monkery ;  Augustinians,  as  opposed  to  the 
Dominican  order,  preached  against  his  impiety;  the  Pope,  ^'in  mind, 
heart,  and  connexion  a  Ghibelin,"  excommunicated  him,  to  the  con- 
sternation of  the  faithful  who  followed  him.  He  must  have  recourse  to 
the  miraculous,  that  his  mission  may  be  vindicated,  and  wavering  disciples 
retained,  and  scoflers  reduced  to  silence. 

A  violent  epidemic  had  been  raging  in  Florence.  Many  had  fled  the 
city.  Savonarola  remained  there  with  the  poor,  upon  whom,  howevw, 
apathetic  from  miseiy,  and  no  longer  his  devotees,  his  words  had  little  or 
no  influence  now.  Michelet  pictures  him  returning  every  evening,  dis- 
pirited and  despondent,  to  his  Convent  of  St.  Mark,  where  *^  the  devil 
awaited  him  with  strange  temptations.  The  devil  was  becoming  bold, 
biding  the  moment  when  the  saint  should  find  himself  abandoned  by  the 
people.  He  came  and  troubled  him  in  the  form  of  an  aged  hermit,  who 
said  to  him,  mildly,  and  in  a  grave,  sensible  tone :  ^  My  friend,  are  thy 
revelations  really  serious  ?    Own  now,  between  ourselves,  that  they  are 

*  Guelfes  et  Gibelins,  t  iv.  p.  182. 
t  IiifiB  of  Lorenzo  de  Medld,  ch.  x. 
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zererieB,  pure  work  of  inu^ination.'  "  Was  he  reallj  iiupired?  or  was 
he  merely  un  coupMe  fouf  A  piece  of  cruel  self-questioniDg  for 
a  man  thus  fallen  hack  upon  himself,  solitary  and  forsaken.  An4  vet  he 
could,  thus  far,  solace  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  all  his  predictions 
had  come  to  pasi^  and  were  in  the  course  of  verificatioD,  daily.  Just  this 
it  was,  Michelet  says,  that  set  principalities  and  powers  on  desiring  his 
death.  It  made  eren  cool-heaaed  potentates  uneasy  to  mark  the  realisa- 
tion of  Savonarola's  foretellings.  He  had  solemnly  warned  four  great 
personages,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Charles  YIIL,  the  Pope,  and  Sforza. 
ijateoxo  was  dead ;  the  Pope  of  Rome  and  the  King  of  France  were 
chastised  in  thw  children.  To  Sforza  his  prediction  nad  heen — ^to  the 
hitherto  brilliant,  prosperous  Sforxa,  and  his  haughty  Beatrix  d'Este— 
that  hb  ^eJI  was  nigh  at  hand,  and  tliat  he  would  £e  m  a  dungeon.  This 
Herod,  and  this  Herodias,  pricked  to  the  hearty  were  intent  on  the  ill- 
boding  seer's  destruction,  and  urged  the  Pope  to  favour  their  endeavours. 
But  the  Pope  was  afraid  of  Savonarola.  '<  I  had  rather  canonise  him  by 
far,"  his  Holiness  answered  the  importunate  accusers.  The  Pope  offered 
faim  a  cardinal's  hat.  '*  I  prefer  the  martyr's  crown,"  replied  Jerome. 
This  frightened  the  Holy  Father  worse  than  ever,  and  made  him  bid  the 
Sforza  supplicants  keep  quiet  and  trouble  him  no  more.  But  after  Cosar 
Borg^  had  poniarded  his  elder  brother,  and  the  crisis  that  ensued  in 
Alexander's  feeling  and  fEunily,  things  took  a  bad  turn  at  Rome  for  the 
Florentine  monk,  and  the  papal  Hehogabalus  '^  commen^a  alors  &  avoir 
soif  du  sang  de  Savonarole,  esp^rant  que,  cette  voix  etoufffe,  il  fenut 
taire  Dieu."* 

In  1497,  the  Pope  declared  him  to  be  a  heretic,  and  condemned  as 
such  all  who  were  associated  with  him.  No  great  effect  followed  on  this 
stroke.  Savonarola  submitted  in  the  first  instance,  but  was  brought  back 
to  his  pulpit  by  his  disciples,  who  maintained,  on  the  authority  of  Gerson 
and  the  Council  of  Constance,  that  an  unjust  excommunication  cannot  be 
obeyed.  Then  the  P<^  toudied  a  more  sensitive  chord.  He  gave  the 
Florentines  to  understand  that  if  they  made  light  of  the  excommunica- 
tion, he  would  authorise  the  confiscation  of  their  merchandise  in  every 
foreign  land.  The  shop  shivered.  La  houdquefrimU.  Nothing  but  a 
pretext  was  wanting  for  giving  up  to  death  a  man  who  compromised 
Florence  in  her  very  dearest  interests.  Such  a  pretext,  of  course,  was 
soon  forthcoming.    And  it  was  this : 

Savonarola,  in  an  eloquent  passage,  had,  assuming  the  old  Hebrew 
prophet^s  8tyle,t  defied  the  priests  of  Baal  to  bringdown  fire  from  heaven 
on  their  altar.  It  occurred  to  his  enemies  as  a  good  thought,  to  call  upon  him 
to  work  a  mirade,  with  fire  and  fagot  They  hunted  up  a  Cordelier  of 
iron  nerves  and  impenetrable  effirontery,  surrounded  him  with  a  pack  of 
barking,  baying,  blustering  Franciscans,  and  setting  him  up  in  defiant 
antagom'sm  to  Savonarola,  proposed  a  match  in  the  mirade  way.  If 
Savonarola  were  veritably  a  saint,  let  him  accompany  this  bold  fnar — it 
was  the  bold  fiiar's  own  challenge — ^into  a  well-fitted  bonfire.  I  shall 
be  burnt  alive,  quoth  the  firiar,  but  so  will  he ;  and  charity  teaches  me  to 
purge  the  Church,  at  thb  cost  to  myself,  of  so  terrible  a  neresiarch. 

*  Michelet,  BenalssaDce^  250  tg. 

t  H.  Michelet  says,  ImOe.  **  Psrtant  comme  Isale.''  An  elder,  sterner  prophet 
if  ibe  one  he  means,  or  should  mean. 

Sept^-YOi*.  ozz.  vo.  ocGOLZxyn.  b 
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Now  the  btresiareh  had  a  certain  ardent  difciple,  Domenieo  BooTJcini 
by  name,  of  unbounded  faith,  courage,  and  attadiment  to  his  master.  A 
Domenkio  was  no  more  lacking  to  Saronarola,  than  to  John  Huss  a 
Jerome  of  Prague.  ^  Module  attendrissant,  memoraMe/'  Michdet  justly 
calls  it,  **  de  Tamiti^  en  Dieu.*^  Domenieo  professed  to  hold  three  things 
dear  to  him  in  this  world:  the  Sacrament  of  the  altar,  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  Jerome  Saronarola.  He  met  the  biirly  friar's  proposal 
with  the  reply  that  need  there  could  be  none  for  Savonarc^  to  enter  the 
flames,  that  the  meanest  of  his  disciples  would  suffice  for  aceonaplishing 
this  miracle,  that  God  would  sare  him  all  the  same,  and  so  he,  Domeaioo^ 
would  be  the  man. 

The  Pope  lost  no  time  in  writing  word  that  he  approred  of  the  affinr. 
And  thus  cette  Borne  scqfHqtie^  the  head  and  front  of  cetie  ItaUe  raison^ 
neuscj  "  sanctioned,  commanded  even,  one  of  those  barfmrooa  ordeals  with 
which  the  folly  of  the  Middle  Ages  bnrred  Nature^  and  tempted  Ood. 
Ferocious  comedy!  An  atheist  affecting  to  look  for  a  mirade,  in  order 
to^bum  a  saint  T  The  scaffold  was  duly  erected  on  die  7th  of  ApnL 
1498,  in  the  Palace  Square,  whither  spectators  came  floddng  from  au 

Crts  of  Italy.  The  roofr  were  thronged  with  gazers.  The  soiffc^d,  €[ye 
)t  hiffh,  ten  wide,  and  eighty  long,  had  upon  it  two  piles  of  wood  mixed 
up  witn  fiigots  and  heath,  eacn  of  them  eight  ^t  tindc ;  and  between 
them  lay  a  narrow  passage,  two  feet  wide,  ''inundated*  with  ^intense 
flames,^  the  central  focus  of  this  great  burning.  Through  tliis  horrible 
pathway  of  fire  the  competitors  were  to  wi&,  traversing  it  throughout^ 
from  end  to  end. 

The  ghastly  procession  advanced ;  in  frtmt,  the  monks,  all  of  them 
psalm-singing,  with  proper  unction  ;  behind,  numbers  of  tordi-bearen^ 
not  that  torchlight  was  wanted.  But  now  began  cBfficulties  to  arisen  on 
the  side  of  the  Franciscans,  as  had  been  expected.  At  first  they  refbsed 
to  have  any  one  but  Savonarola  himself.  Domenieo,  however,  inmsted, 
and  claimed  his  place  in  the  pile.  Then  they  objected  that  peihaM 
Domenieo  was  a  magician,  and  carried  about  his  person  some  tamnan  be 
could  rely  on.  They  required  him  to  strip,  and  put  on  such  odier  raiment 
as  they  selected  for  him  :— a  humiKatiDg  ceremony,  which  did  not  come 
off  without  a  deal  of  disputing.  Savonarola  next  put  into  Domemco't 
hand  the  receptacle  of  the  consecrated  host,  by  dint  of  which  he  ^lould  be 
preserved  amid  that  fieiy  furnace.  **  What !''  cried  die  Franciscans—- 
"  expose  the  host  to  be  burnt.  .  .  What  a  scandal !  what  a  stomUing- 
stone  for  the  weakT  Savonarola  persisted — his  friend,  he  sidd,  oz^ 
looked  to  be  saved  by  the  God  he  bore  along  with  him.  According  to 
some  accoimts,  Domenieo  *'  clung  hst  to  the  twig  which  his  patron  nad 
thrown  out,  and  positively  refused  to  encounter  the  flames  without  diis 
sacred  talisman" — which  expedient,  says  Roscoe,  •*  whilst  it  saved  the  life 
of  the  friar,  ruined  the  credit  of  Savonarola.'**  It  was  as  if  Domeniee 
bad  failed  in  the  ordeal  itself.  The  spectators  evidently  regarded  Savo- 
narola's cause  as  broken  down.  His  position  may  be  said,  in  iina  respect^ 
to  resemble  De  Wilton's,  in  Scott's  poem — 

To  clear  his  Dame  in  vain  he  strove^ 
For  wondrous  are  His  ways  above  I 
F^robance  some  form  was  unobserved; 
Perchance  in  prayer,  or  faith,  he  swerved; 

*  life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medid,  ch.  z. 
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Else  how  ooald  guiltieds  ohampion  quail, 
Or  how  the  bles^  lurdeai  fail  F* 

The  assenoMy,  H  seemed,  had  been  growing  impatSent  hoars  ago,  for 
hours  were  passed  in  preliminary  objecdona  ^nd  exception-taking,  in  the 
aabstitution-difficuHy,  the  change  of  attire  qnestion,  the  aacramental 
question,  &c.  People  had  not  come  there  to  hear  theologians  qnibble 
snd  demur,  or  see  them  fence  and  chop  logic,  however  dexteroas  in  parry 
and  thrust.  They  had  come  to  see  one  man  burnt  aHrei  if  not  two ;  and 
BOW,  forsooth,  not  one  even  was  to  be  so  much  as  scorched.  Standing 
fcr  hours  on  l3ie  roofs  and  in  tiie  square,  jostled  to  and  firo  by  the  swaying 
«rowd,  with  nothing  to  eat  or  drink,  but  with  plenlj  to  grumble  at,  the 
wearied  gazers  were  fs^usted  mth  disappointment,  and  desired  nothing 
l>etter  tban  the  instant  fames  of  roast  flesh.  They  looked  savagely  at  the 
empty  stage^aiid  possibly  groaned  at  1^  performers  for  not  appearing,  as 
per  programme.  Tlie  crowd  was  positively  getting  mischievous.  '<  Get 
Domble  bucher  Im  portait  ^  la  tdte,  lui  donnait  det  yerligeB,  nne  9oif 
betttale  de  meurtre  et  de  mort"t  How  foi^e  this  frustration  of  their 
hopes — afier  they  had  come  such  a  way,  too,  and  stood  there  so  long,  and 
inth  empty  stomachs  the  while. 

"While  they  were  getting  more  and  more  savage,  in  their  supreme  dis- 
gust at  the  turn  things  had  taken,  that  sovereign  remedy  for  dispersing 
a  crowd  occurred,  a  violent  8torm«  Down  poured  the  rain  in  torrents, 
and  off  scoured  the  malcontents,  drenched  and  in  dudgeon.  Night,  too, 
liad  set  in,  and  the  exhibitba  was  palpably  at  an  end.  Savonarola  was 
lost.  He  iras  assuled  with  jeers  and  mockery  as  he  vrent  bade  to  his 
comrent.  Intrepid  as  ever,  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  narrated  what  had 
taken  place,  and  showed  no  wish  to  escape  his  doom.  Next  day  he  bade 
the  people  farewell,  and  said  he  was  ready  to  die.  All  his  enemies  were 
gathered  together  in  the  cathedral  and  stnred  up  the  moh — the  party  of 
the  comptxgnaeciy  the  army  of  the  libertines,  the  rich,  the  tyrants^  Mends 
—all  lifted  up  their  voices  for  liberty,  and  declared  it  was  high  time  to 
be  rid  of  this  Knave,  this  hypocrite,  who  had  turned  merry  Horence  into 
a  cloister — this  preacher-up  of  poverty,  who  was  giving  commerce  its 
death-blow,  and  putting  an  end  to  labour,  and  starving  industry  out.  He 
might  rail'against  the  rich,  but  who  else  would  find  work  for  the  poor? 
This  reasoning,  repeated  over  and  over  again,  at  length  carried  away  a 
lean  and  hungry  populace.  They  seized  bars  of  iron,  axes  and  hammers, 
and  lighted  toraies,  and  sped  onwards  to  St.  Mark's^  where  Savonarola's 
partisans  were  at  vespers.  The  gates  were  hurriedly  closed,  but  the 
rabble  set  fire  to  them;  the  clamour  was  all  for  Savonarola  to  be  c^iven 
up  to  them,  with  Domenico,  and  a  third  person ;  the  three  were  produced 
accordingly,  and  haled  to  prison  by  the  mob  amid  shovts  of  rabid  joy : 
the  republic  was  saved  I  In  these  proceedings  Ae  Signory  did  not  appear ; 
their  work  was  being  done  for  them ;  it  was  most  convenient  in  every 
respect  to  practise  ihe  comfortable  precept,  laissez  faire.  The  Pope  at 
Rome,  however,  gave  directions  about  the  getting  up  ef  the  prisoner's  trial. 

With  the  H€»d  of  the  Church  to  act  as  Attomey-GeneraS,  and  conduct, 
or  cram,  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  small  chance  was  there  for  the  for- 
saken monk.  Crimes,  no  doubt,  to  any  amount,  could  be  deposed  to,  at 
▼eiy  short  notice.  Savonarola  was  not  immaculate  as  a  public  man.   Had 

*  MarmioD,  canto  v.  21»  t  Hichelet,  «&»  «Hpra,  261. 
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he  sought  only,  an  impartial  writer  has  observed,  to  recal  the  Church  to 
pristiiie  purity,  his  greatest  faults  had  been  merely  the  aberrations  and 
extravagances  of  enthusiasm;  but  when  he  headed  a  political  fiuition,  he 
met  the  ordinary  fiite  of  demagogues  and  party  leaders ;  it  became  neces- 
sary to  support  himself  by  intrigues,  plots,  tumults;  even  by  proscription 
and  bloodshed  :  and  one  sanguinary  excess,  in  particular,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  ruin.  **  This  was  the  lawless  execution — more  properly  the 
massacre— of  the  five  illustrious  Florentines,  who  conspired  to  reinstate 
Fietro  de'  Medid."  In  which  transaction,  indeed,  he  is  considered 
chargeable  with  the  not  unusual  combination  of  a  great  crime  with  a  great 
blunder ;  there  beine  no  fact  stated  to  show  tluLt  up  to  that  time  his 
popularity  had  at  ul  waned;  while,  by  not  exerting  the  extraordinary 
influence  he  possessed  to  prevent  the  criminal  effusion  of  blood,  he  botn 
involved  himself  in  the  guut  of  those  who  shed  it,  and  (supposing  him  to 
have  been  averse  to  the  execution)  must  have  seriously  damaged  his 
reputation,  by  suggesting  the  idea  of  declining  power.  At  all  eventSy 
adds  the  authority  we  have  quoted,  '*  it  is  certain  that  his  fortunes  slipped 
and  fell  in  the  blood  of  the  butchered  partisans  of  the  house  of  Me<Uci.'' 
This,  however,  would,  perhaps,  make  no  great  figure  in  the  indictments 
against  Savonarola—other  counts  being  so  abundant,  flagrant,  and  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  men — to  vrit,  the  language  he  had  used  in  church,  the 
fulfilled  prophecies  he  had  uttered,  the  warnings,  exhortations,  protests, 
menaces  nenad  lavished  on  princes  and  people,  whether  they  would  hear 
or  whether  they  would  forbear.  And  yet,  as  if  crimes  enough  were  not 
producibleto  his  condemnation,  he  was  put  to  the  torture— -and  that  re- 
peatedly— '^  in  the  hope  of  wringing  from  him,  by  extremity  of  anguish, 
some  words  that  should  be  unworthy  of  him.**  The  trial  itself  was  soon 
over.  And  on  the  23rd  of  May,  the  condemned  three  were  led  out  into 
the  square — stripped,  by  the  executioner,  of  their  ecclesiastical  robes  (at 
which  degradation  Savonarola  wept)— and,  by  the  Bishop  of  Florence, 
formally  cut  off  from  the  Church.  "  From  the  Church  militant, 
agreed,  Savonarola  sud,  '^but  not  from  the  Church  triumphant:  tAat  is 
not  in  thy  power."  The  two  others  suffered  first :  the  bitterness  of  two 
deaths  was  past,  before  he,  a  heartsore  bystander,  fulfilled  his  own.  As 
he  was  burning,  a  pack  of  brutal  lads,  the  scum  of  the  'prentice-boys  of 
Florence,  flunff  stones  at  the  writhing  body,  and  screamed  for  joy  if  they 
made  a  "lu<^  hit"  at  the  fiice — that  hce  which  Florence  used  to 
venerate  as  beaming  with  light  from  heaven,  and  surrounded  by  a  glory. 
But  these  scoundrel  ^;allows-birds  apart,  the  spectators  of  that  sad  sight 
looked  on  with  seeming  (and  beseeming)  sadness;  not  without  doubt  of 
the  lesson  they  were  there  to  learn,  nor  without  anxiety  as  to  its  issues. 

Savonarola's  soul  went  out  in  fire 
Upon  our  Grand-duke's  piazza,  and  burned  throu^ 

A  moment  first,  or  ere  he  did  expire, 
The  vale  betwixt  the  right  and  wrong,  and  showed 

How  near  God  sate  and  judged  the  judges  there.* — 

That  he  did  not  live  in  vain,  or  die  in  vain,  the  utterance  of  lines  like 
these,  by  an  Englishwoman  (whom,  nevertheless,  Florence  might  almost 
claim  as  her  own),  centuries  after  that  life's  labour  was  lost  (if  lost),  and 
that  death's  last  agony  soothed  into  repose,  might  go  some  little  way  to 
prove. 

*  Casa  Qoidi  Windows. 
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THE  BELLES  OP  THE  ISLAND. 

A  GOLQHZAL  SKETCH. 

By    Mrs.    Bushbt. 

XIL 

The  party  from  St  -— » in  due  time  reached  New  York,  from  whence, 
after  spending  a  short  time  in  that  gay  and  busy  city,  they  went  by  the 
packet  to  Havre,  and  proceeded  to  Montpellier,  where  they  settled  tnem- 
selves  for  the  winter.  With  their  residence  at  this  plac^  all  appeared 
aatisfied  except  Helen,  who  rather  annoyed  her  friends,  and  seemed  often 
quite  to  mar  her  husband's  comfort,  by  her  anxiety  to  leave  their  tempo- 
rary abode  for  her  "  dear  England." 

"  Oh/'  she  exclaimed,  one  day  that  the  air  was  very  balmy,  and  a  soft 
wind  was  playing  around,  '^  how  I  long  to  see  once  more  a  sweet,  fresh- 
looking  Enghsh  cottage,  with  roses  and  honeysuckles  twining  round  its 
neat  little  porch !  How  much  I  should  prefer  such  a  charming  cottage, 
even  though  it  were  very  plainly  furnished,  to  these  bare,  comfortless, 
straggling  chateaux,  with  aJl  their  rich  gilding,  and  heavy  Genoa  velvet 
ao£aal  We  must  take  a  pretty  villa,  or  a  nice  cottage,  somewhere  in  the 
country,  Edward,  when  we  go  to  England." 

'^I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  ao,*^  replied  Thomley,  with  a  pleased 
smile.  ''  I  am  very  fond  of  the  country,  and  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  you 
also  like  it** 

^  Or  a  shooting  lodge  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland — what  do  you  say 
tothat?'' 

<<  Better  still  1"  siud  Thomley,  with  animation.  ^*  Tou  could  have  a 
pony-carriage  to  drive  about  in,  and  I  should  have  shooting  and  fishing ; 
and  the  keen  mountain  air  would  make  yon  pale  youngster  quite  robust. 
We  will  see  about  a  moor  as  soon  as  we  go  over. 

''  Oh,  by  no  means  so  soon !"  cried  Helen,  laughing.  **  You  forsfet 
people  don't  go  to  the  moors  till  August.  You  forget  the  Lon£)n 
season.  We  must  stay  at  least  two  or  three  months  in  town,  and  then 
for  the  English  cottage  orn6e,  with  its  green  lawn  and  shady  walks,  or  for 
the  wild  hUls  and  glens  of  Scotland,  as  you  choose." 

Thomley's  brow  clouded.  '<  Three  months  of  London  T  he  exclaimed 
— **  hot,  dusty,  stifling  London — ^for  no  reason  but  because  it  is  the- 
£uhion  for  people  to  niake  martyrs  of  themselves  there  during  the  finest 
months  in  the  year!  Why  shouldP you  make  yourself  a  slave  to  this 
absurd  custom  ?  You  are  not  particularly  devoted  to  crowded  ball-rooms 
and  formal  dinner  parties." 

'^  No;  but  I  shall  like  a  London  season  for  all  that,  after  rusticating  so 

long  in  the West  Indies."     She  had  caught  Mr.  Russel's  eye,  and 

suppressed  the  complimentary  epithet  which  she  was  going  to  have  ap- 
plied to  the  blands  they  had  lately  left 

The  winter  months  had  now  passed  over,  and  Helen's  impatience  to 
go  to  England  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  The  party,  therefore, 
crossed  France,  taking  Paris  in  their  way;  but  Helen  would  not  allow 
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them  to  remain  there  long.  Her  spirits  rose  as  they  approached  Cakia, 
while  in  proportion  as  ner  spirits  rose,  it  was  ohserrable  that  Mr. 
Thomley's  became  depressed.  He  looked  so  anxious  and  miserable  that 
(xeraldine  and  Creorgma  wondered  how  Helen  could  he  so  hard-hearted 
as  to  drag  him  to  a  country  the  idea  of  reyisiting  which  seemed  to  give 
him  such  unhappiness.  They  reotured  to  hint  theb  thoughts  to  Heleo, 
but  so  blinded  was  she  by  the  strength  of  her  passion  for  Britain  that  she 
absolutely  could  not  see  the  wretchedaess  of  the  man  to  whom  she  was 
sincerely  attached. 

**  Oil,  nonsense  !*'  she  said ;  ''all  diis  unhappiness  of  Edward's  lies  in 
Your  own  imaginations,  Georgina  and  Geraldme.  I  cannot  see  that  h& 
locka  BO  very  ^oomy ;  he  feels  it  a  little  awkward  to  go  to  the  ooimtipr 
where  bos  relations  Iito  without  making  any  attempt  to  see  them,  and  is 
in  a  fidget  at  the  idea  that  he  may  possibly  have  to  meet  diem.  Bat 
ail  this  will  pass  away  by  and  by ;  I  shall  persuade  him  to  make  i^ 
reasonable  efforts  towards  a  reconciliation  with  his  family,  and  if  they 
still  ehoose  to  remain  obdurate,  why  he  will  haTC  done  his  part,  and  may 
stand  acquitted  by  his  own  conscience  and  the  whole  world.  He  will  bo 
<Ittite  easy  in  his  mind  then ;  so  you  perceive  it  is  for  his  good  as  wdl  ns 
nnae  that  I  am  so  anxious  to  get  him  over  to  England.'^ 

**  Periiaps  he  may  have  some  reason  for  wisUng  to  avoid  Ekigkad 
wUeh  he  has  not  mentioned  to  you,*'  said  Georgina,  who  reeoUected  that 
there  had  been  some  suspicions  injurious  to  Thomiey  afloat  in  the  istaoai 
of  St. . 

^  Impossible :  there  is  the  most  happy  and  entile  oonfidenee  between 
m,  I  have  not  even  a  thought  concealed  from  him,  and  I  am  sure  he 
has  none  concealed  from  me.  You  wrong  poor  Edmrd  if  you  think  he 
is  deeeivmg  me. 

<'  What  says  the  old  adage  ? — '  there  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who 
won*t  see  •/  and,  in  spite  of  Helen's  making  light  of  Thomley*s  distress^ 
I  am  quite  sure  he  must  have  some  reason  stronger  than  a  mere  fiunily 
quarrel  for  Ibs  horror  of  England,"  remarked  Mrs.  Russd  to  her  sisler^ 
at  another  time  when  they  were  alone.  ^  He  looks  like  a  poor  wretch 
gobg  to  execution.** 

**  He  does,  indeed,  seem  to  be  haunted  by  some  terrible  apprehension,* 
replied  Genddine.  ^Perhaps,  as  he  pleads  guilty  to  many  yonthftd 
indiscretions,  he  may  have  been  iuTolved  in  debt,  and  may  dread  to 
return  among  his  creditors." 

«  Verj^  likely — very  likely,  but  I  trust  that  he  will  not  apply  to  Mb. 
Russel  for  die  loan  of  any  )^e  sums,  however  he  may  be  drcumetanced, 
for  Mr.  Russel  is  so  good  natured  ^e  would  not  hesitate  to  put  ymsdf 
to  inconyenience  to  oblige  a  person  he  considers  a  friend;  and  reaOy 
Jshall  find  use  for  all  his  spare  cash.  I  shall  want  to  buy  ten  thousand 
things,  and  there  are  so  many  temptations  to  spend  money  in  London  !** 

At  length  they  reached  Calais,  and  all,  except  Mr.  Thomiey,  embarked 
with  pleasurable  feefings  for  England.  When  they  approached  the  vAota 
di0s  of  Dover,  Helen's  enthusiastic  joy  knew  no  bounds.  She  stood  on 
the  deck  of  the  steam-boat  regardless  of  everything  and  every  one  around 
her,  her  hands  clasped  together,  her  cheek  flushed,  her  fixed  and  strttning 
eye  half  blinded  by  tears  ofjoy,  while  she  exclaimed: 

^  Oh,  England,  beloved  England  !  Do  I  indeed  behold  you  once  morel 
Nou)  I  haye  nothing  more  to  wish  for  on  eartU." 
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At  a  little  distance  from  her  stood  Thorolej,  his  coantenance  also 
working  with  agitatioD,  bat  of  a  very  different  kind*  ELis  arms  were 
tMed  on  hie  breaet^  his  hat  slooched  ovot  his  fiice,  and  his  half-dosed  yet 
restless  eye  seemed  by  turns  to  seek  and  to  avoid  some  object  that  pos* 
aessedfor  him  the  £itel£Bscinati(m  of  the  basilisk.  He  seemed  himself  an 
objeet  of  curiosity  to  one  of  the  passengers,  a  person  who  was  evidently 
ao4  a  gentleman,  but  who  dkl  not  appear  to  belong  to  the  very  lowert 


This  man^  who  was  dressed  in  a  short,  rovnd,  black  velvet  coat,  with  a 
light-coloured  Barcelona  handkerchief  tied  in  a  slovenly  manner  round  his 
aeok,  kept  padng  up  and  down  the  deck^  and  eyeing  Mr.  Thomlev  with 
a  Tscy  sinister  expression.  •  Two  or  thiee  times  he  stcmped  as  if  mors 
'  minutely  to  ohssrve  him,  and  once  or  twice  he  brushed  close  past  him^  as 
if  en  purpose  to  attract  his  atteatioo.  At  length  he  seemed  about  te 
aoeost  himy  hot  sit  that  moment  Thomley's  Uttie  boy  made  his  apnear* 
anee  00  deek,  and  Thosnlev,  catehing  the  child  in  his  arms,  ran  down 
with  him  into  the  cabin,  where  he  remained  the  rest  of  the  passage^ 

Tkomlsy  hod  not  been  long  below  when  he  of  the  velvet  coat  came  vm 
to  Mr.  Eune^  lAa  was  sitting  on  deck  readings  and  suddenly  addressed 
him  vnth: 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  may  I  ask  if  that  ^mman  in  the  dark  ofive 
snrtont,  as  was  standing  with  you  a  little  while  ago,  is  an  acquaintance 
af  yours  P^ 

Mr.  Russel  looked  smrprised  at  bang  qnsstioned  so  nnoereoioDioaBly 
by  a  total  strspager,  and  by  snefa  an  iafevior-kKikittg  perssn,  and  not  wish- 
ing to  eneonraffe  any  £amiHarity,  he  replied  coldly: 

**  That  gendeman  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  sir,  and  one  of  my 
party." 

^LatdeedP  said  the  man,  who  did  not  seem  inclined  to  be  easier  shaken 
off.  **  IVs  odd;  he's  the  very  moral  of  a  chap  I  knew  well  some  mw  yeam 
ago.  I  never  clapped  my  eyes  on  two  peas  more  Hke  than  that  gemmaii 
and  Ned  Archer.    Ned  went  to  foreign  parts  too.'* 

**  Very  poanhlyy  sir,  you  may  perceive  a  resemblance^  but  I  am  quite 
certain  my  fiioBa  can  never  have  had  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance.'' 

Mr.  Rwd  rose  and  bowed,  and  the  stranger,  muttering  '^  By  jinti^t 
I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  tuned  on  his  hea^  and  went  to  make  forms 
inqaiiies  from  die  steward  or  stewardess. 

When  ThonJey  again  came  on  deck  the  steam-packet  had  reached  its 
destination;  everybody  was  engaged  in  the  bustle  of  going  ashose,  and 
die  inquiative  stranger  was  no  Ioo^b^  viable. 

^  After  their  anival  in  London,  G^raldine,  Georgina,^and  Helen  lost  no 
time  in  XBnewing  their  acquaintance  with  many  old  friends  and  school 
eompanioaSi  Some  of  tibese  they  found  very  little  altered  in  af^pearancs^ 
and  what  was  still  more  extraordinary,  very  little  altered  in  manners  and 
feelings,  still  possessing  the  buoyancy  of  spirits,  the  kind  and  cordial 
frankness  of  earfy  youth.  Others  seemed,  during  the  course  of  a  few 
yevs,  to  have  passed  through  an  age  of  care  and  sorrow;  the  furrows  on 
ihor  still  vouthfrd  brows,  the  hollomiess  of  their  cheeks^  tellbg  too  plainly 
that  they  had  not  drawn  prizes  in  the  lotteiy  of  life. 

^  Some,  whom  our  West  Indians  had  left  gay,  high  spirited,  coquettish 
p;irl8,  had  sobered  down  into  meek,  obedient  wives,  whose  former  activity 
in  dancing  and  flirtmg'was  now  more  quietly  exercised  in  domestio 
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dradgenr.  Light,  slender  girls  had  become  heavy,  portly  matront ;  and 
tome  whom  they  had  left  rich  in  bloom,  and  fiili  in  form,  had  withered 
into  dried-up,  meagre  misses,  looking,  either  from  late  hours  or  other 
eanses,  foil  ten  years  older  than  thev  actually  were.  Others,  from  bein^ 
perfectly  artless  and  unsophisticated,  had  cimnged  into  thorough  women 
of  the  world,  and  knew  exactly  how  to  measure  th^r  friendship  and  thm 
smiles.  But  Geraldine,  Georgina,  and  Helen  had  all  the  signs  and 
outward  accompaniments  of  riches ;  therefore,  though  they  were  anfy 
West  Indians,  they  were  neither  slighted  by  the  gay  nor  avoided  by  the 
good  among  their  former  acquaintances. 

Mr.  Russel  also  met  old  friends,  and  he  had  brought  introductions  to 
some  West  India  planters  settled  in  London,  and  to  a  few  West  India 
merchants.  Thomley  alone,  of  the  entire  party,  seemed  to  know  no  one. 
In  the  whole  of  London — in  the  whole  of  England — there  was  not  one 
friend,  not  one  acquaintance,  to  greet  his  return.  Had  he  arisen  from  an 
enchanted  sleep  of  a  centurv's  duration,  he  could  not  have  been  Jess  ac- 
quainted with  the  human  beings  among  whom  he  was  thrown.  With  the 
streets  and  squares  and  the  places  of  public  resort  in  London  he  seemed 
£uniliar$  but  where  were  the  associates  of  his  former  years? 

Gone — gone — they  all  were  gone ! 

Like 

The  summer  snow  on  the  lovely  lHy  flower,  %> 

The  hues  the  sunset  shed  o'er  the  rose's  crimson  hour, 

The  gold,  the  pure  bright  gold,  o'er  the  young  laburnum  flung. 

And  the  fragrant  sighs  that  breath'd  whence  the  hjaointh  drooping  hung. 

Qone — gone — they  all  were  gone ! 

And  much  mystifled  and  morti6ed  was  Helen  by  their  unaecountable  ab* 
senoe.  Her  curiosity  induced  her  to  attempt  questioning  poor  Thomlejr, 
but  she  soon  perceived  that  the  subject  vras  a  painful  one  to  him,  and,  as 
it  did  not  materially  affect  her,  she  vras  self-denying  enough  not  again  to 
allude  to  it 

Helen  was  neither  ill  natured  nor  bad  hearted,  but  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  great  deal  of  indulgence,  and  never  having  found  it  necessaxy 
to  check  her  feelings,  or  to  put  any  restraint  on  the  exprsssion  of  her  sen- 
timents, she  often  thoughtlessly  and  unintentionally  eave  pain  to  others 
by  touching  on  some  tender  point,  or  bringing  to  light  some  unlucky 
weakness,  which,  but  for  her,  might  have  remained  in  obscurity,  or  at 
least  have  been  but  half  suspected.  She  was  all  candour  and  openness 
herself,  and  it  never  entered  her  thoughts  that  there  might  be  double  deal- 
ing and  concealment  on  the  part  of  jthose  whom  she  loved  and  trusted. 
She  therefore,  at  length,  settled  it  in  her  own  mind  that  Thomley's 
former  companions  must  have  been  a  set  of  wild,  dissipated  youn^  men, 
whose  acquaintance,  now  that  he  had  himself  laid  aside  me  fblhes  and 
▼ices  of  youth,  he  had  no  wish  to  seek  again. 

Secure  from  Helen's  further  inquisition,  Thomley  had  to  dread  no  un- 
pleasant questions  or  remarks  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kussel  and  Geraldine, 
who  were  all  too  well-bred  to  force  on  him,  or  even  to  allude  to,  subjeots 
that  seemed  disagreeable  to  him. 

Thomley  appeared  to  be  more  than  ever  devoted  to  his  wife  and  child : 
he  seemed  to  wish  no  other  pleasure  but  that  of  Helen's  society,  and  to 
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INwfer  playing  wiA  his  little  boy  at  home,  to  wtaking  of  any  among 
die  nnmeroos  public  amasements  of  London.  He  was  so  very  domeetio 
that  Hden  used  often  laughingly  to  complain  that  **  there  was  no  getting 
kim  out  of  the  house.** 

**  You  would  have  made  a  most  exemplary  monk,  Edward,"  she  would 
say  to  him ;  "with  your  indifference  to  the  world  I  am  certain  you  would 
not,  even  in  thought,  have  transgressed  your  monastic  tows." 

Thomley,  however,  was  not  willine  to  admit  his  fitness  for  the  rigid 
discipline  of  a  monastery,  and  seemed  to  have  an  intuitive  horror  of  any 
compulsory  durance. 

Mr.  Thomley  seemed,  at  length,  to  have  in  a  ereat  measure  recovered 
his  cheerfulness,  and  to  he  somewhat  reconciled  to  living  in  London, 
which  change  in  his  feelings  Helen  attributed  to  her  having  taken 
Geral^ne's  advice,  and  ceased  urging  him  on  the  subject  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion to  his  family.  He  was  now,  too,  less  unwilling  than  formerly  to  ac- 
eompany  Helen  to  pubHc  places,  and  she  had  not  been  long  enough  in 
Ei^Jand  to  have  become  indiflPerent  to  theatrical  representations. 

One  evening  the  Russels  and  the  Thomleys  had  gone  together  to  the 
Adelphi  to  enjov  the  performances  of  the  inimitable  Mathews,  who  was 
then  the  great  theatrical  attraction.  Thortiley  was  laughing  at  some  of 
liis  exquisite  humour,  when  suddenly  he  became  deadly  pale,  and  the 
stifled  groan  that  burst  from  his  lips  attracted  the  instant  attention 
oi  Helen  and  her  finends. 

**  Ton  are  ill,  dear  Edward.  What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Helen,  with 
alarm.  But  Thomley  spoke  not,  his  eye  was  fixed  with  a  wild  glare  on 
some  obiect  in  the  theatre,  and  he  breathed  hard,  while  his  hands  seemed 
denched  convulsively.  Mr,  Russel  followed  the  direction  of  hu  eye,  and, 
to  his  astonishment,  at  once  recognised  the  inquisitive  individual  who  had 
been  theb  fellow^passenger  in  the  steam-boat  from  Calais,  and  who  had 
thought  fit  to  insmuate  that  Thomley  was  known  to  him.  Nor  did  the 
leoognition  seem  on  their  part  alone :  the  man,  who  sat  in  the  pit,  ap- 
peared to  remember  them  perfectly,  and  there  was  an  expression  of  mialig- 
nant  triumph  in  his  countenance,  as  he  looked  boldly  up  towards  them, 
that  annoyed  even  Mr.  Russel.  In  a  few  minutes  he  disappeared,  but 
ThOTnley's  tranquillity  did  not  return ;  yet  he  offered  no  explanation  of 
his  evident  uneasiness,  and  refused  to  go  home  immediately,  as  Helen 
proposed. 

Thomley's  agitation  increased  when  the  performance  was  over  and  it 
became  necessary  to  leave  the  theatre,  and  his  only  anxiety  seemed  then 
to  be  to  hurry  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  get  out  as  rast  as  possible* 
But  he  humed  in  vab,  for  before  they  had  time  to  reach  their  carriage 
be  was  arrested  by  two  policemen,  with  whom  stood  the  ill-looking 
stranger! 

The  shrieks  of  Helen,  the  entreaties  of  Georgina,  the  expostulation  of 
Mr.  Russel,  were  all  in  vain :  the  policemen  refused  to  relinquish  their 
prisoner,  and  the  fellow  who  had  brought  them  there  exclaimed,  with  a 
loud  oath,  that  Mr.  Thomley,  or  whatever  he  called  himself,  was  taken 
up  for  forgery  and  murder,  committed  under  his  own  name  of  Ned 
Ardier. 

Poor  Thomley  himself  appeared  quite  passive  and  unnerved;  he 
DeiAer  denied  the  accusation,  nor  resisted  being  taken  into  custody.     H 
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be  teemed  to  be  anxioos  for  anything,  it  was  togetawajfirom  Hekaand 
her  party;  but  Helen  dang  to  him  with  mad  Tioleooe,  vefbeing  to  bt 
separated  from  him,  and  insisdi^  that  where  ke  went  she  wedd  go  too. 

''No/'  said  Thomley,  forcing  himself  to  speak,  buiwithotttraistngfaki 
eyes  from  the  gvoand.  '^  Go  to  jrovr  home  ^  go  to  yoor  fiaends ;  lea^Te  me, 
for  you  have  brooeht  me  to  diis.*' 

The  crowd  was  fast  iaeKasbgv  and  it  was  Deeeasary  to  poi  ao  ead  to  so 
pablul  a  soeoe.  Mr.  Rnsesl  slipped  someaMaey  into  the  handa  of  the 
pdieemen,  conjoring  theaa  to  use  their  piiBOiier  gssrtly;  he  ■esuied 
Thomley  himself  that  he  would  be  with  him  early  in  the  iBoraiBgy  and 


wA  the  OBsntaaee  of  one  or  two  geatiemen  who  oU^fingly  ease  foiwaJ» 
he  foned  Helen  bto  his  caRtagey  whidi  inMoediatdy  diovie  off ;  whiki 
poor  Thomley  waa  taken  in  a  hadcney-ooadi  to  the  plaet  of  hie  deifehii^ 
tion  for  ^  night. 

Early  the  next  day,  Mr.  lUmel  went,  as  he  had  promised^  to  Thon^ 

S's  assistance;  bst  the  lattsv  positiTely  tefiued  to  eee  him ;  nor  eooki 
'.  Russel  soGceed  in  obtaining  an  intermw  with  hoa  until  after  he  was 
eonunitted  to  take  his  trial  for  feigery  and  nmidsi^  when  admission  l»  him, 
was  proeured  by  means  of  bribn^  uie  gaobr, 

Helen's  wietehedness  daring  Sie  intemd  waa  ccctreaM ;  bat  she  peB» 
siited  in  thinking  Aat  the  aocusations  against  lliomley  were  growadfossi 
and  her  chief  dirtrow  arose  from  his  refMing  to  seelisr,and  kerfoar  ths* 
she  was  labouring  under  his  displeasure.; 

Mr.  Russel  found  the  poor  prisoner  nnoh  nhangtd,     Age  seemed  8«d« 
denly  to  have  cone  upon  him ;  and  his  fine  dsdihsv  had  itenfiy  i 
givy  within  the  short  space  of  a  few  days. 

He  looked  subdoed  and  abashed  as  Ifa.  Bcasel  appnuahed  to 
hands  with  him, 

^  No,  sir,"  said  Thomley,  tnmmg  away.  ^I— Ihnreaorigfatteyew 
goodness ;  I  am— diMx>Teied — and  diwraeed." 

Mr.  Rnssel  felt  startled,  shocked.  Had  he  really  Hfed  on  t«niaoC  ha- 
timaeT  with  a  murderer?  Conld  dM  man  whom  he  had  known  so  amiablo 
at  n  hosband  and  a  fod^r  have  redly  dyed  hie  hands  in  the  Uood  of  a 
Mfew-cieaitare? 

^I  had  honed  that  you  oonld  have  nroved your  inaocsnee,  Mr.  Thono- 
ky,"  at  length  he  saidL  **  But  if  you  Mne  been-^gail^— your  ptnitenca» 
I  trust,  will  procure  you  mercy  in  the  world  to  come." 

''God  grant  it!"  esnJaimed  Thomley,  in  mvch  agitatba.  ^  In  tiua 
worM  there  will  be  no  mercy  for  me.  I  know  too  mil  i^  Uoo^ttMrandi 
that  are  upon  me.  But  oh!  my  boy,  my  boy  t  If  I  could  have  Eved  to 
guard  kim  from  die  evils  that  beset  my  unhappy  yonthi  Can  younardoa 
me^  sir,"  he  said,  turning  suddenly  revnd  to  Mr.  Russel,  ^mr  naving 
dared  to  intrude  into  your  happy — for  having  dared  to  pollute  your  vir^ 
tuons— cirdef^ 

^  If  your  having  asaocuited  with  us  has  weened  you  ftom  those  daik 
paths  that  lead  to  eternal  misery,"  replied  Mr.  Russel,  mildly,  <^none  of 
mv  not  even  she  who  has  been  most  deceived,  should  regret  it." 

^  Helen,  poor  Helen !"  sobbed  the  prisoner,  who  was  now  quite  on* 
manned.  <<  1  was  a  villain  to  deceive  her ;  but  I  loved  her  so  passionatdji 
And  I  hoped— I  vainly  hoped  to  bury  the  past  in  oblivion — togainaclia« 
lacter  that  was  deserving  of  her  I    Had  she  suffered  me  to  live  awaiy  from 
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dni  hiaX  ooontry,''  he  added,  with  a  darkening  brow,  ^  I  might  nerer  hate 
been  brought  to  that  ignoaunioaB  end,'' 

^  Unhappj  man !  But  jou  did  not,  in  cold  hhod,  take  the  life  of  a 
feUow-bemgP' 

'<  Never;  lo  help  aae Hearen  !  No^  no, Mr.  Rmeel,  70a  see  befere  jou 
a  wretched  and  a  gniHy  man»  but  not  a' murderer;  thai  crime  I  refused 
to  ifaffe  in.  I  was  ooneemed  in  the  foigery,  but  not  in  the  murder.  I 
would  have  sared  him  if  I  oould ;  my  aoal  nekens  at  the  remembrance  of 
that  horrible  night;  hie  dying  groant  are  ringing  now  in  ray  ears ;  indeed 
I  would  have  saved  hkn,  but  I  was  poweriess.'' 

Mr.  Eassri  ehoddtied,  and  iBvoluntarily  reeoOed  from  the  man  who  had 
been  engaged  in  asosne  so  dreadful. 

*^  lasten  to  my  unlnrtunate  history,"  said  Thomley,  ei^^y,  '*  and  tefi 
it  to  her,  upon  whose  ianoeent  child  /  have  entiuled  misery  and  shame : 

**  My  Mier  was  a  dergymaa  in  the  south  of  England ;  a  good  but  an 
itt-jwmngman:  he  brought  up  his  children  with  so  much  strietness,  and 
treated  tmn  with  so  much  severity,  that  my  only  sister  madea  low  matdi 
to  eseape  from  aa  unhappy  home ;  my  onlr  lH<ether  ran  off  to  sea,  beoam» 
a  comraoa  sailor,  aad  was  soeo  afterwardb  drowned ;  and  I  resolved  on 
ffoing  into  the  army.  But  my  father,  and  an  uoele,  firom  whom  our  CBmnly 
had  ejcpectatioas^  both  refused  to  sanction  my  wish;  aad  I  was  sent  to 
LondoB  aa  juoier  clerk  in  a  meivantile  house,  the  head  of  which  was  my 
ande's  particular  friend. 

'<  Emaacipated,  at  aa  early  ag^  from  all  eontnd  during  these  hours  of 
the  evening  when  young  men  are  apt  to  get  into  miscmef,  with  eveiy  * 
arppetito  for  pleasure^  and  very  sttnted  means  of  gratifying  myself,  Isoon 
beoame  a  prey  to  the  arts  of  those  who  had  run  a  long  career  of  corrm- 
tioB.  But  even  then  I  loathed  the  excesses  into  whidi  I  had  so  weany 
aHowed  mynM  to  be  led,  as  rauoli  almost  as  I  hated  the  duQ  routine  of  a 
oomiting-house.  I  absconded  from  my  empl^er,  aad  from  m;^  &ba 
firioDds,  aad  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer.  I  served  for  some  time  in 
Ae  Peninsula.  Wcmld  lluit  I  had  perished  there,  among  the  brav» 
IbHows  whom  I  so  often  saw  611  around  me ! 

**  But  to  live  wae  my  evil  destiny.  It  hurt  niy  pride  to  be  only  in  the* 
raaks,  and  I  wrote  to  my  faAer  aad  uncle^  entreating  them  to  procure 
ptemotion  for  me.  They  answered  me,  reprobating  in  the  severest  torma 
my  cottdnot,  and  refrnng  to  do  anything  mr  me,  since  I  had  abandoned 
tlie  line  of  fife  Aey  had  chosen  for  me.  About  that  time  I  was  seiaed 
with  severe  ^ess,  and  returned,  among  other  useless  invalids,  to  Eng- 
land. It  was  then  my  misfortune  to  meet  unexpectedly  with  some  of  my 
aid  associates;  I  was  friendless,  aad  in  want — tney  lived  well  and  gail^. 
I  had  not  the  fortitude,  the  virtue  to  reject  their  o£forB,  and  once  m<»e  in 
their  toils,  there  was  no  escape  for  me. 

<<  I  will  not  trouble  you  witii  an  account  of  that  period  of  iniquity,  but 
bdieve  BW,  sir,  I  was  not  callous  to  disgrace,  for  I  never  knew  one  peace- 
lal  hour.  I  had  joined  a  gang  of  housebreakers  and  forgers,  and  Aa 
crime  of  which  I  now  stand  accused  was  the  only  one  in  which  I  ra^s^ 
was  obfiged  to  take  a  principal  part.  The  fingery  was  to  be  committed 
on  the  very  merchant  to  whom  I  bad  formerly  been  derk,  and,  knowing 
Ids  handwriting  well,  I  was  employed  to  counterfeit  it.  But  they  did 
more,  for  they  robbed  and  they  murdered  the  old  man !   They  compeUed 
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me  to  go  with  them,  and  when  I  protested  against  the  horrid  deed,  they 
locked  me  up  in  a  closet  while  they  proceeded  with  their  work  oi  violence. 
They  thought  I  should  betray  them,  and  they  determined  to  make  me 
the  victim  of  their  ffuilty  fears.  Information  was  liud  against  me  as  the 
murderer,  and  my  having  formeriy  absconded  from  the  service  of  the 
deceased  was  a  strong  feature  in  the  case.  But  I  contrived  to  elude  the 
search  of  the  officers  of  justice,  and  to  escape  to  America  with  a  small 
portion  of  my  ill-gotten  gains.  I  wrote  once  more  to  my  father;  I  knew 
that  for  his  own  sake  he  would  keep  my  secret,  and  I  told  him  that  if  he 
wished  his  name  saved  fix)m  further  obloquy,  he  must  send  me  some  money 
to  keep  me  from  the  alternative  of  starvation  or  crime  in  another  heml- 

Shere.  A  sum  of  money  was  accordingly  placed  at  my  disposal  under 
e  name  of  Thomley  at  a  banker's  in  New  York,  and  my  &tner  told  me, 
that  having  made  this  sacrifice  for  me,  he  renounced  me  for  ever. 

**  The  name  of  Thomley,  which  I  had  assumed,  was  my  modier's  name. 
From  America  I  went  to  the  Bahamas.  Fit>m  that  period  up  to  the  pre- 
•ent  hour  you  know  what  my  life  has  been:  erring,  inasmudi  as  I  have 
been  deceiving  every  one  about  me,  but  sincerely  repenting  my  former 
indous  course,  and  earnestly  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  respectable 
.conduct  which  I  saw  around  me." 

Mr.  Russd  was  deeply  moved  by  Thomley's  confesnon,  and  the 
warmth  of  Us  sympathy  seemed  to  give  some  consolation  to  the  unhappy 


**  Who  is  this  person  that  has  caused  your  arrest  P"  at  length  be 
asked. 

**  He,  the  miscreant!  He  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  gang — a  wretch 
who  spares  neither  friend  nor  foe,  though  he  manages  to  save  himself. 
He  always  had  a  personal  dislike  to  me,  and  to  be  recognised  by  him  was 
what  I  most  dreaded.  Had  he  paid  the  nenalty  of  hu  crimes,  /  might 
now  have  been  safe.  Many  of  his  accomplices  have  been  sent  to  Botany 
Bay,  some  of  them  have  died  on  the  gallows"  (and  poor  Thomley  shivered 
as  ne  uttered  these  words),  ^  but  he  will  doubtless  still  find  witnesses 
enough  to  swear  away  my  life.  He  will  thus  gratify  his  hatred  and  his 
avarice,  for  there  is  a  large  reward  set  on  my  apprehension." 

**  We  must  lose  no  time  in  trying  to  oppose  his  malice,"  said  Mr. 
Bussel,  anxiously.  "  The  best  counsel  must  be  retained  for  you,  and, 
trust  me,  nothing  that  money  or  friendship  can  do  shall  be  lef^  undone.*^ 

Mr.  Russel  urged  Thomley  to  see  Helen,  but  on  this  point  he  was  firm. 

^^  Never,"  said  he— '^  never,  until  I  know  my  fate.  I  could  not  bear 
to  see  her  now." 

Poor  Thomley!  He  was  too  soon  to  know  hb  fiUe.  The  trial  came 
speedily  on,  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  human  energy  and  talent  could 
do  on  his  behalf,  the  proofs  against  him  seemed  so  strong,  that  he  was 
removed  from  the  bar  of  the  court  a  convicted  and  sentenced  felon ! 

It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  Helen  had  been  restnuned  from 
being  present  at  the  trial.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  have  withheld  her  but 
the  eamest  request  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner  himself. 

She  was  on  ner  knees  engaged  in  prayer,  when  Geraldine  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Russel  to  impart  to  her  the  fatal  result  of  the  trial. 

''  My  dear  friend  1"  cried  Geraldine,  in  vain  endeavouring  to  c)ieck  her 
tears. 
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"  Speak!  he  is  aoqmttedr 

"Alas!  no.** 

"Con— denmed?" 

"The  witnesses  against  him  have  sworn  fidsely,  and  he  is— con- 
demned !" 

Helen  heard  no  more ;  she  had  fainted  away,  and  Geraldine  was  almost 
tempted  to  wish  that  her  insensibility  might  end  in  the  cahn  sleep  of 
death. 

XIII. 

The  honrs  of  the  nnfbrtanate  Thomley  were  nombered,  and  now  ihat 
he  actually  stood  on  the  threshold  of  eternity,  he  seemed  to  have  over- 
come that  feeling  of  deep  shame  which  had  hitherto  made  him  refase  to 
see  the  scarcely  less  nnfbrtanate  Helen. 

Poor  Helen  had  been  so  overwhelmed  with  despiur  from  the  moment 
she  had  heard  the  issue  of  Thomley's  trial,  that  her  friends  believed  she 
was  aware  of  the  dreadful  fate  that  awaited  him,  and  none  of  them  had 
coorage  to  speak  to  her  of  her  husband's  approaching  execution. 

Mr.  Russel  and  Geraldine  accompanied  Helen  and  her  little  boy  to  that 
gloomy  pile,  whose  daric  and  frowning  walls  suit  well  the  last  living  abode 
of  crime  and  misery.  After  a  short  delay  they  were  admitted  to  the 
solitary  oell  of  the  condemned  felon,  and  as  the  heavy  door  turned  on  its 
erating  hinges,  poor  Thomley  rose  from  the  miserable  pallet  on  which  he 
had  thrown  himself.  Geraldme  shuddered  as  she  heard  the  rattling  of 
his  chains,  but  Hden  heard  nothing,  saw  nothing  but  the  husband  she 
still  adored.  She  mrang  forward,  and  kneeling  at  his  feet,  she  implored 
him  to  forgive  her  ror  the  misery  she  had  brought  upon  him. 

"  Forgiveness !"  exclaimed  Thomley,  as  he  raised  ner  from  the  ground. 
"  It  is  I  who  have  to  ask  f/our  forgiveness,  my  injured  Helen.  Say,  can 
you  pardon  me  for  yourself  and  for  this  darling  innocent?^  And  he 
pressed  her  and  his  boy  wildly  to  his  heart 

"  Oh,  we  have  notiiing  to  pardon,  but  much  to  thank  you  for.  For 
all  your  kindness,  Edwa^ — tor  all  your  love.  What  is  the  world's  scorn 
to  us  if  we  have  one  another?  They  shall  not  separate  us  long,  for  where 
you  go  there  will  I  and  our  little  Edward  follow.  Let  them  cm  it  banish- 
ment if  they  will;  it  shall  be  none  to  us  when  we  are  happy  together.** 

Thoml^  maned;  he  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  then  looking 
towards  Mr.  Russel  and  Geraldine,  he  asked,  in  a  broken  voice,  if  Helen 
did  not  know  his  doom. 

Geraldine  was  sobbing  audibly,  and  the  tears  were  steaKng  down  Mr. 
Russel's  frirrowed  cheeks. 

"  What  doom?"  shrieked  Helen,  who  had  never  before  glanced  even 
in  thought  at  the  dreadful  sentence  that  had  been  passed  on  the  supposed 
murderer. 

"  Death  I**  said  Thomley,  in  a  hollow  tone. 

The  scene  that  followed  can  better  be  imagined  than  described.  Poor 
•  Helen,  instead  of  cheering  the  spirits  and  fortifymg  the  resolution  of  her 
unhappy  husband,  needed  to  be  taught  firmness  and  redgnation  by  him, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  agony  of  her  grief  had  subsided  into  a  sort  of 
stnpefacdon  that  Ae  could  be  removed  from  the  damp  cell  of  the  con- 
victed to  the  house  of  her  friends-— the  Bussels. 
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EyerythiDg  was  tried  to  sare  Thornley^  li&;  petitioaf  were  sent  to 
the  proper  quarters,  but  in  vain.  The  hope  of  a  reprieve,  to  which  Helen 
had  vainly  clung,  became  feinter  and  fainter,  and  the  intensity  of  her 
deopair  increasea. 

She  was  with  him  till  a  late  hour  on  the  nifi^ht  previous  to  his  ezeca* 
tion,  and  the  oohappy  prisoner  seemed  to  feel  more  than  the  penf^  of 
death  in  parting  with  ner  and  his  ohild,  whose  inftmtine  wonder  aad 
infantine  tears  added  to  the  sadness  of  the  tragic  scene.  Helen  was  pie* 
vailed  on  by  the  worthy  clergfyman  who  attended  him  to  leave  the  unhappy 
Thomley,  upon  the  plea  ihat  he  required  to  take  some  rest  after  the 
BMBtal  trials  he  had  been  wodercoing;  bat  she  vieald  not  q«t  the  prison 
imtil  Thenley  had  promised  to  let  her  istem  next  monng,  and  remain 
with  him  till  the  last  moment 

During  the  greater  part  of  thai  nighti  Hden  paced  her  apartnent  in 
an  agony  too  great  to  be  kmg  endoMd,  whik  Uemldine  mm  time  to 
time  tried  to  oooipose  her  tho^i^ts  by  reading  pnyers  and  pertioos  of 
the  Bible  to  her.  At  length,  towards  momiog,  oraoeme  by  the  fittigiie 
of  extreme  grie(  and  rendrnd  drowsy  by  a  naraotic  whioh  had  Iwen 
eeeretly  admunstered  to  hsr  by  her  eonsidcrate  friend,  die  Ml  mto  ihat 
deep  Sleeps  wfaieh  ean  even  steal  over  the  nKNiner  wiiea  watcUng  by  ihe 
beloved  remains  of  the  beia^  that  was  dearest  on  earth. 

The  rushHght  had  bamed  down  to  the  socket^  and  Genddine,  feverish 
and  a^tated,  felt  for  the  first  time  in  her  yCs  a  degree  of  iuDr  at  being 
alone  m  the  dark,  for  she  eould  not  look  upon  Helen  and  her  sknnbering 
child  as  oompanions.  The  horrible  figure  of  Thomley  in  fan  dying 
appoaies  seeaneilawingiBg  belbre  her  eyes,  and  vnaUe  loi^r  to  bear  <he 
vision  that  haunted  her  imagination,  she  o|wned  part  of  llie  window- 
rimtter,  aad  sat  down  to  look  out  at  the  obyeets  around,  fiat  tins  was 
only  change  of  pain :  the  day  had  dawaed,  indeed,  hot  it  was  a  dawn 
gloomy  as  her  own  sod.  Tlie  doads  hung  low  and  heavy,  the  rain  was 
pattenng  on  the  roo&  of  the  adjoining  honses,  and  everything  seciand 
wrapped  in  mist  and  desolation.  At  length  a  distant  deek  tolled  seven, 
the  fatal  hoar  approached,  aad  Geraldine,  sick  at  heart,  dosed  the  shnt* 
ters,  and  flew  from  the  solitnde  she  oould  no  longer  support 

She  found  Mis.  Bussel — ^who  was  genendly  a  late  lisei  up  aad 
dressed;  a  &W  inqairies  relative  to  Helen  were  made  and  aasweiad; 
they  then  sank  into  silence^  uninteirapted  eaeept  by  Georgma's  esdama- 
tions  of  horror,  as,  every  now  and  then,  die  east  her  eya  on  the  watdi 
which  told  how  fast  poor  Thomley's  last  moments  of  aartUy  existence 
were  fleeting  away.  Mr«  Bnssd  liad  ^one  for  the  benevoAent  purpose  of 
supporting  the  unhappy  prisoner's  spints  during  Ins  last  awfiil  trial,  and 
of  daiming  the  body,  wniofa,  under  the  kst  hxnnane  chai^  of  law,  had 
been  granted  to  his  iriends  instead  of  being  given  iq>  for  dissection. 

When  he  returned,  he  found  Geraldine  on  her  knees  absorbed  ia 
prayer,  and  Georffina  weeping  bitteriy,  but  engaged  in  arranging  some 
aitides  of  dress  for  mourning,  the  mole  fomily  having  detmnined  to 
go  into  moamiag  to  show  xespeet  to  Heba's  fedmgs. 

««Is  it  aliovwr  sobbed  Gaomna,  "^  or  have  they  reprieved  him  at 
lastr 

^' There  was  no  reprieve.     IttraUoverf' 

''  How  did  he  die  ?"  foltsted  Geimldina. 
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^  Like  a  man  and  a  Chriituu^"  replied  Mr.  Buieil,  with  aolemnify. 

<<  Poor,  poor  Helen !  How  ghail  the  dreadful  troth  be  imparted  to 
bar  I     I  am  oenfident  the  atill  hopesy^  sobbed  Gecaldme. 

The  day  was  &r  adranoed,  the  nam  had  ceased,  the  sky  had  deaie^ 
aod  the  rays  of  the  hfight  son,  penetnUiBg  duroagh  the  chinks  of 
Helen's  dosed  wkidow^shntten,  were  dandng,  as  if  in  mockery,  on  the 
floor.  Helen  started  from  her  heavy  sleeps  and  saddenly  remembering 
the  fiirtal  bosinees  of  die  ■K>niinf  ,  she  rang  her  beQ  violoitly,  tttid  began, 
with  trembling  hands,  to  dreas  bendf  ^n^y. 

Geraldine  was  m  n  moment  by  her  sida> 

<'0h!  howMddyoa  lei  um  sleep?  Wretch  that  I  was  tosleepT 
sheexclMMd.  '' Bnt wtt  riiaU yet  be  in  time.  Oh!  helpme,  Gecal* 
clin»— ^niek — quick  V* 

QeraMine  placed  n  watch  befoie  her  in  silenas.    It  was  two  o'cteek. 

^'fidwmrdraheganed. 

"  Is  in eternity ! 

Helen  assAor  ehneked  aor  wepl—^bcr  grief  was  too  intense  for  eiqires- 
sieo  Ac  seemed  to  have  been  stnick  with  a  palsy  of  the  soal :  but 
thongh  ber  eoetgy  fiuled,  foeling  was  not  extinct.  For  hoars  and  houn 
die  lay  motionless  snd  sbstraoted,  nnemering  aetlung,  listening  to  nothing 
tiuit  was  said  to  her,  and  appearing  to  have  no  desire  but  to  hide  her 
head  item  die  glaro  of  dar*  She  neidMr  eat,  nor  slept,  nor  noticed  her 
dnld ;  and  Vmr  finends,  alarmed  at  her  alate  of  frigbtfiil  tranqoillitj^ 
endeavienred  i»  renae  her  from  it,  by  asking  her  if  she  would  wish  to  see 
Ae  coffin  of  her  husband,  whirii  was  about  to  be  reooored  from  the  house 
fiorintenneBt^ 

The  efieet  realised  tkebr  antimatioBS.  Helen  arose,  permitted  herself 
to  be  <hne9sed  in  the  BKMunfaig  of  n  widow,  and,  weak  as  she  was,  tottered 
into  the  efaaaaber  where  lay  m»  remaina  of  the  unfortunate  Thornley.  At 
sight  of  his  eoftn  her  pent-up  grief  broke  forth,  and  tears,  the  first  that 
she  had  shed  sinee  Us  death,  eame  to  her  relie£ 

Helen's  flow  of  spirits,  the  brilliancy  of  her  eycv  die  rich  tint  that  had 
glewed  on  her  cheek,  wen  for  ever  gone;  but  fr^m  diis  moment  she 
everted  herself  to  erince  her  gratitude  to  her  kind  friends  f<nr  their  gene- 
rous attention  to  the  unhap^  Tfaosmky  and  to  herseE  Perhaps  what 
most  consoled  her  was  the  respect  paid  to  his  renudnsL  The  funeral  wae 
eondaeted  in  a  very  private  maomer^  but  the  body  was  attended  to  its  last 
koaae  hy  Mr.  Russel  and  %  few  of  loos  particular  friends,  and  it  was  depo- 
eited  in  a  vaalt  irarebased  for  the  melanohdy  ocosaion  by  the  excellent 
Mr.RusseL 

Helen's  sfurits  had  become  apparently  moie  calm,  but  her  health  was 
£Eist  declining,  and  her  medical  attendants  ordered  an  immediate  change 
of  dimate  as  the  only  chance  of  her  reoovery.  She  herself  was  also 
anxious  to  leave  England,  it  having  been  Thornle/s  last  request  to  her, 
that  she  would  remew  his  child  far  from  the  scenes  of  his  guilt  and  his 
disgrace.  Geraldine  detovmiaed  on  accompanying  her  invalid  frien^ 
UM  they  took  their  passage  in  the  first  packet  to  sail  for  the  West 
Indies. 

The  friends  embarked  alone^  nceompaniad  only  by  Helen's  little  boy 
nnd  their  serrants,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buasel,  who  woald  l]ai>egone  with  thesn, 
being  unexpeotedly  datsoned  in  London.    But  there  was  oike  passenger 
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on  board  whose  society  was  a  great  comfort  to  Geraldine.  This  feDow- 
Toyager  was  a  clergyman,  who  had  been  ordered  to  a  warm  climate  on 
account  of  the  dehcate  state  of  his  health,  and  it  so  happened  that  he 
had  obtained  a  living  in  the  very  island  to  which  Geraldine  and  her  un- 
fortunate friend  were  returning.  He  was  an  exceedingly  amiable,  pious 
young  man,  and  he  felt  much  interested  in  the  poor  inyaJid,  who  seemed 
soothed  by  his  attention  whenever  she  could  be  persuaded  to  admit  him 
to  her  cabin  to  read  to  her,  or  speak  to  her  on  religious  subjects. 
Geraldine  fancied  that  he  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  her  old  admirer 
Mr.  Le  Vasseur;  he  was  certainly  neither  so  handsome  nor  so  gracefiil 
as  that  gentleman,  but  there  was  an  expression  of  benevolenoe  in  his 
countenance,  and  a  pleasing  sincerity  of  kindness  in  his  manners,  that 
could  not  fail  to  win  confidence  and  esteem.  Geraldine  was  thankfo], 
both  for  her  own  sake  and  poor  Helen's,  that  there  was  sudi  a  person  on 
board,  and  she  was  glad  to  think  that  their  acquaintance  would  not  end 
with  their  voyafi;e  across  the  Atlantic. 

They  had  left  behind  the  gloomy  skies,  the  variable  winds,  the  cold 
fogs  of  the  British  Channel,  and,  in  the  delightful  latitude  of  Madeira, 
their  ship  was  careering  befbre  a  £&vouraJ:>le  breeze  over  an  ocean  bright 
and  beautiful  as  the  unclouded  heavens  above.  It  was  a  lovely  evening, 
just  that  delicious  hour  when  the  earliest  rays  of  the  rising  moon  were 
trembling  on  the  soft;  seas  around.  Helen,  for  the  first  time,  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  carried  on  deck  :  hitherto  she  had  refused  all  Geraldine's 
entreaties  to  leave  the  solitude  of  her  cabin.  She  was  placed  on  a  sofa 
on  deck,  and  the  fresh  sea  air  seemed  to  revive  her  much.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  commencement  of  her  misfortunes  she  spoke  cheerfully,  and 
smiled  while  she  watched  the  gambols  of  her  little  boy,  who  was  playing 
near,  but.  the  expression  of  her  countenance  soon  changed  to  deep  serious- 
ness, and,  faintly  calling  Geraldine,  she  reminded  her  of  her  promise  to 
be  a  mother  to  tne  little  Edward  when  she  should  be  no  more. 

<*  My  dearest  friend,  you  will  long,  I  trust,  be  spared  to  him  yourself. 
You  will  get  better  when  we  return  to  the  sunny  South." 

*'  Yes,  I  shall  be  better  soon,  but  not  as  you  antidpate.  I  shall  soon 
be  released  from  the  sad  load  of  life.  Geraldine,  I  feel  that  I  am  dyings 
and  I  shall  die  in  peace  if  you  will  repeat  to  me  your  promise  to  protect^ 
to  cherish  yon  unhappy  orphan." 

*'  Dearest  Helen  I  it  is  well  to  meet  death  with  the  rerignatbn  of  a 
Christian,  casting  yourself  in  humble  confidence  on  the  mercy  of  a 
gracious  God — on  the  mediation  of  a  blessed  Redeemer ;  but  it  is  fwt 
well  thus  to  despond.  Put  your  trust  in  Him  who  *  tempers  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb.'  You  must  take  care  of  yourself  for  the  sake  of  this 
dariing  child." 

^*  My  race  of  sorrow  is  nearly  run ;  tell  me  that  I  shall  not  leave  my 
child  a  friendless  outcast." 

"  He  shall  never  be  friendless  while  I  live,  Helen — never.  And,  re- 
member, you  have  a  father  who  will  cherish  and  protect  him." 

''  My  mther  did  not  love  my  boy's  father ;  I  trust  to  none  who  scorned 
him.  The  world,  guilty  itself,  may  condemn  him,  may  brand  his  beloved 
name  with  crime,  but  to  me  he  was  goodness  itself:  too,  too  good  I  And 
what  was  /  to  lum  ?  Geraldine,  I  was  his  murderer !  It  was  /  who 
forced  him  into  danger — I  who  dragged  him  to  disgrace  and  deadi !  Yet 
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lie  forgave  me — ^he  lored  me  stilL  May  God  Almighty  pardon  me  for 
my  blind)  my  wicked  self-will !  And  my  boy— oh  my  boy  I  It  is  I  who 
have  loaded  thee  with  shame  and  misfortune.  But  you  will  never  cast 
him  off — ^yon  will  never  cast  him  off?"  asked  Helen,  anxiously. 

^*  Never,  so  help  me  Heaven !  I  will  be  to  him  all  that  you  could 
wish — all  that  a  doting  mother  could  be.** 

"  Thank  you,  my  best  firiend ;  God  bless  you  for  these  words,"  said 
poor  Helen,  feebly  pressing  Geraldine's  hand.  '<  And  now  that  my  mind 
18  at  ease,  I  will  try  to  sleep  a  little.  The  evening  breeae  cools  my 
fevered  brow,  and  m\'  eyes  feel  heavy  :  I  will  sleep." 

She  lay  back  and  closed  her  eyes;  for  a  time  she  seemed  indeed  to 
have  sunk  into  placid  repose,  and  Geraldine,  as  she  sat  by  her,  con- 
templaUng  in  qmet  sadness  her  altered  features,  hoped  that  she  might 
awake  refreshed  in  mind  and  body. 

For  more  than  an  hour  Helen  slept,  or  seemed  to  sleep,  then  suddenly 
starting  up,  while  her  eye,  wildly  glaring,  fixed  itself  on  vacancy,  she 
exclaimed,  in  hurried  tones : 

"  You  have  come  for  me,  Edward  ?  I  am  ready — ^ready.  See  I"  she 
said,  calling  to  Geraldine,  and  pointing  to  the  sdyer  line  of  rays  that 
sparkled  on  the  smooth  waves.  "  See,  he  is  there-^ook !  in  yonder 
boat,  and  he  is  beckoning  me  to  comeP  And,  spring^g  from  her 
eoudi,  she  rushed  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  attempting  to  throw  herself 
headlong  into  the  sea.  But,  quick  as  her  movements  were^  they  had 
been  oMcrved  by  the  good  clergyman,  who  was  standing  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  he  diurted  forward  and  seized  her  before  she  could  accomplish 
her  delirious  purpose.  She  was  carried  back  to  the  sofSs^  upon  which  she 
was  placed  apparently  in  a  state  of  exhaustion.  For  a  few  moments  she 
lay  motionless;  then  again  endeavouring  to  raise  herself,  she  cried, 
'^  Reach  me  your  hand,  Edward,  for  I  am  sinking.  Where  are  you? 
oh !  it  is  dark-— dark.  I  do  not  see  you  more ;  oh !  it  is  cold— - 
c-o-ld  !"  And,  as  the  last  word  died  on  her  quivering  lips,  she  fell 
heavily  back;  her  spirit  had  fled  from  its  earthly  tenement  to  that  world 
of  mystery  where  dwells  the  eternal  Creator  of  ught  and  lifs ! 

The  body  of  the  unfortunate  Helen  was  consigned  to  the  deep,  and 
then,  in  the  exquisite  words  of  the  first  of  British  poetesses,* 

The  true  parting  came !    .    .    .    . 

On  the  mid-seas  a  kneU  ! 

A  long,  low  roUing  knell — a  voice  of  prayer, 
Dark  glassy  waters,  like  a  desert  spread. 

then — the  plash 

Into  the  sounding  waves !  around  her  head 
They  parted,  with  a  glancing  moment's  flash 
Then  shut — and  all  was  still.    And  now  thy  bed 
Is  of  their  secrets,  gentlest  Leonor ! 
Once  fairest  of  jonng  brides !  and  never  more 
Loved  as  thou  wert,  may  hmnan  tear  be  shed 
Above  thy  rest ! 

*  Mrs.  Hemans:  The  Forest  Sanctuary. 
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XIV. 

Tbb  £ither  of  the  mifortanate  Helen  received  his  orphan  gnmdsoii 
with  the  warmest  affection,  and  perhaps  as  his  silent  tears  fell  on  the  head 
of  the  feir^haired  hoy,  he  felt  a  pang  of  remorse  at  the  thought  that  if 
Air  secret  vice  had  not  hroken  the  heart  of  Helen's  mother,  luid  not  dis* 
gnsted  herself  with  her  paternal  home,  she  might  still  have  lived  to  be 
Uie  solace  of  his  now  solitary  old  age,  and  she  might  not  have  left  hehind 
a  name  linked  to  infiuny>--a  child  ^e  inheritor  of  reproach. 

But,  linked  as  was  the  little  Edward's  name  to  infiuny,  none  scorned 
him  in  his  own  and  his  mother's  native  land ;  among  tlie  generous  and 
warm-hearted  West  Indian  she  met  only  with  kindness  and  compassion. 

Genddine's  finrmer  soitor,  Mr.  Fanshawe,  had  consoled  himself  for  her 
loss  by  marrying  the  pretty  Florence  O'Brien.  They  were  kindred  souls; 
and  a  legacy  of  a  few  thousand  pounds,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to 
Florence,  had  quite  decided  Mr.  Fanshawe's  admiration  of  her.  They 
were  happy  in  their  own  way;  and  if  a  shade  of  displeasure  ever  darkened 
iheir  matrimonial  horison,  it  was  when  the  vanity  and  self-love,  with  whaxA 
Aey  were  both  largely  endowed,  overcame  the  prudence  of  politeness,  and 
fscovered,  to  the  surprise  of  either,  that  both  admired  tmmselves  more 
than  each  admired  the  other. 

The  fate  dF  the  vicbus  and  unfortunate  Le  Yasseur  was  more  melan^ 
dioly,  and  G^raldine  heard,  with  deeper  sorrow  than  she  Aose  to  express^ 
Aat  his  erring  career  had  been  finished  by  the  dreadful  act  of  aet^ 
destruction. 

He  had  not  possessed  energy  enof^  to  cast  off  the  galline  thral- 
dom of  vice,  though  loathing,  at  length,  the  life  he  led ;  it  was  then  that 
he  became  a  victim  to  the  dangerous  attractions  of  the  saming-table^ 
until  every  shilfine  of  his  actuid  property  lost,  his  salary  largely  mort- 
gi^ed  in  advance,  nis  official  integrity  called  in  question,  and  his  character 
universally  despised,  he  became  a  desperate  man. 

Debts  of  honour  were  staring  him  in  the  face,  which  he  well  knew  he 
had  not  the  means  to  disdiarge,  his  place  under  government  was  about  to 
be  taken  from  him,  and  to  whom,  in  this  anxious  hour  of  misery  and 
impending  disgrace,  had  he  to  turn  for  consolation  or  support?  He  had 
no  mother,  no  sister,  to  soothe  him  with  the  holiness  of  their  pure  affec- 
tion. He- had  no  children  to  cheer  him  with  their  innocent  fondness.  He 
had  no  wife  to  comfort  him  with  her  unchiding  patience,  and  still  enduring 
love.  He  had  friends,  but  theirs  was  the  hollow  friendship  that  is  boru 
and  that  dies  amidst  scenes  of  iniquity.  He  had  a  mistress,  but  she  was 
ready  to  dissolve  their  guilty  tie,  now  that  he  could  no  longer  supply  her 
thoughtless  extravagance. 

He  had  returned  at  a  late  hour  to  his  home,  chafed  by  the  taunts  of  the 
gamesters  in  whose  power  he  was,  and  stung  by  the  supercilious  coldness 
of  those  minions  of  government  who  well  Imew  that  his  faU  was  at  hand* 
Araminta  Homer,  littb  as  he  had  lately  cared  for  her,  was  now  the  only 
being  to  whom  he  could  look  for  sympathy,  and  in  the  desolation  of  thie 
moment  he  felt  much  of  his  old  fondness  for  her  return.  She  would  stiU 
be  with  him ;  she  would  never  desert  him ;  he  had  still  one  living  creature 
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to  ding  to,  ooe  bemg  who  oonld  not  reproach  him,  for  she  bad  been  the 
diarer  of  hk  prosperity  and  the  partner  of  his  guilt. 

Fallaoioiis  hope  1  that  yioe  should  possess  tM  oonstaiMnr,  the  beaoTO- 
lenooy  the  snUimitv  of  virtue!  Araminta,  regardless  of  his  haggard 
looks,  and  the  wiloaess  of  his  manner,  dwse  that  moment,  when  his 
wounded  and  embittered  feelings  needed  some  consolatioi^  to  announoe  to 
him  that  their  connexion  was  at  an  end;  that  she  had  received  ad- 
vantageous overtures  from  one  who  possessed  both  fortune  and  power;  in 
&ct^  from  the  very  Englishman  who  was  named  as'his  probable  successor 
in  office;  and  that  she  had  determined  on  accepting  his  liberal  offers. 
,  Le  Vasseur  lelt  that  if  she  deserted  him  he  would  now  be  alone  in  the 
world,  and  that  her  leaving  his  protection  at  this criticalperiod  would  but 
add  another  to  Us  already  numerous  mortifications.  He  condescended, 
therefore,  to  use  arguments,  even  entreatiefl,  to  induce  her  to  remain  with 
him;  but  in  vain:  she  derided  his  aiguments,  and  was  deaf  to  his  en- 
treatiee. 

<<  To-monow  I  shall  leave  this  houae,**  said  she^  '^  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  wish  you  a  very  good  night.'' 

She  tripped  oat  of  the  room  as  if  she  had  been  parting  with  an  acquaint- 
ance of  yesterday,  but  had  scarcely  reached  her  own  anartment  when  she 
was  startled  by  the  report  of  a  pistoL  Hurryinff  back,  she  was  met  by 
aeveral  of  the  asgroes  belonging  tothe  boose,  and  they  idl  rushed  together 
into  the  room  where  she  had  left  the  unfortunate  Le  Vasseur,  who  was 
found  stretched  on  the  floor,  a  frightful  and  disfigured  corpse! 

Such  was  the  awful  end  of  one  who  was  amiable  by  nature,  but  corrupt 
by  habit— one  who  had  sinned,  indeed,  boldly,  but  who  secretly  longed 
for  better  things.  But  there  is  no  slavery  like  the  slavery  of  vice,  and 
once  fully  bent  under  its  yoke,  few  have  the  strength  to  cast  it  off 
eoftirely. 

Gonildine  was  mash  shocked  and  distressed  on  her  return  to  St.  > 
to  bear  of  the  frite  of  the  unhappy  Le  Vasseur,  whose  miserable  death  bad 
taken  place  shortly  before  her  arrival.  He  was  the  first,  it  might  be  the 
only,  person  who  Dad  ever  stolen  uncalled  for  into  her  thoughts.  She 
allowed  to  hendf  that  under  other  circumstances  she  could  have  liked 
hina,  and  she  would  si^  as  the  idea  recurred  to  her  aund  that  had  they 
met  when  he  was  yet  free  from  dishonourable  ties,  it  might  have  been 
happier  for  both. 

The  time  that  was  spent  most  pleasantly  to  herself  was  that  which  was 
passed  in  the  society  of  her  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lionel  Seymour. 
Lion^'s  in&taation  m  Helen  Ludlow  had  by  degrees  subsided  into  the 
more  rational  &eling  of  calm  regret.  She  was  for  ever  lost  to  him — she 
had  scorned  his  devoted  attachment,  and  preferred  another,  whom  Sey 
mour  could  not  but  think  was  every  way  inferior  to  himself.  There  was 
a  slie^ht  mixture  of  pique  with  his  regret,  which  h^ped  to  loosen  the  bonds 
by  woich  he  had  bound  himsd£  She  was  far  away,  too,  while  his  pleasing 
cousin  Henrietta,  with  all  her  singleness  of  heart,  her  affection,  her  sym- 
pathising kindness,  was  alwa)rs  near  him,  always  ready  to  enter  into  his 
feelings,  and  understand  his  thoughts.  To  see  Henrietta,  to  converse  with 
her,  became  the  only  charm  of  his  existence;  and  it  was  no  wonder  that 
at  lengtii  he  sought  to  make  that  happiness  permanent. 

Mrs.  Temple,  on  her  part,  was  too  deeply  attached  to  her  cousin  to 
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meet  the  offer  of  his  hand  because  she  had  not  been  the  first  object  of  ina 
affections.  She  felt  assured  that  they  would  be  happy  together ;  nor  were 
her  anticipations  disappointed.  And  when  Seymour  heard  of  die  dims- 
trons  &te  of  his  onoe-adored  Helen — though  ne  sorrowed  most  sincerely 
for  her  sufferings  and  her  death — ^he  did  not  appear  to  lament  that  she 
had  not  filled  that  place  in  hu  domestic  circle  which  was  now  so  worthily 
occupied  bj  another. 

A  source  of  frequei^t  annoyance  to  Geraldine  was  her  mother's  lamenta- 
tions respecting  her  not  being  married.  Mrs.  Montresor  was  exceedingly 
disappointed  that  her  daughter  had  not  made  a  good  match  during  her 
stay  m  England,  and  actually  went  so  far  as  to  reproadi  the  poor  girl 
with  this  failure  in  her  duty.  After  a  time,  howeyer,  her  hopes  began  to 
reyiye,  for  she  perceiyed,  and  also  she  heard,  that  the  new  goyemor — the 
Honourable  Colonel  CeeU— admired  Greraldine  yery  much.  Geraldine 
had  quite  recoyered  her  good  looks,  and,  perhaps,  a  slight  expresnon  of 
melancholy  added  to  the  interest  of  her  yery  loyely  £Aoe.  She  was  still 
the  reigning  belle  of  the  island,  and  the  goyemor  was  a  great  wozahipper 
of  beaulT* 

<<  Well,  Geraldine,"  said  the  mother  to  the  daughter,  one  day,  **  I  have 
been  hearing  someUiing  which  quite  confirms  my  own  observations,  and 
has  giyen  me  much  satis&ction.  After  all,  I  hope  to  haye  the  pleasure 
of  sedng  you  well  married ;  for  you  may  be  the  goyemor's  lady,  if  you 
please.     I  coneratulate  you.** 

**  I  am  afraid  congratulations  are  premature,"  replied  Geraldine.  **  There 
is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  my  eyer  beinff  the  governor's  lady." 

<<  What  mock  modesty,  my  dear !  You  know  you  can  have  him  when* 
ever  you  please." 

**  It  would  not  please  roe  to  have  him  at  all,  or  ever." 

*<  Geraldine,  you  amaxe  me  I  Don't  you  know  that  the  Honourable 
Colonel  Cecil's  &ther  is  an  earl,  and  that  his  elder  brother  is  unmarried, 
and  in  bad  health  ?  You  would  have  every  chance  of  being  a  countess  if 
you  married  him." 

''  I  have  no  ambition  to  be  a  countess,  and  I  would  not  accept  a  title 
if  it  were  to  be  obtained  with  a  person  I  could  not  like  or  could  not  re- 
spect. Are  you  aware,  mamma,  that  Miss  Araminta  Homer  is  at  present 
the  presiding  genius  at  Government  House  P" 
-   "Who  told  you  so  ?" 

*'  Mrs.  Mackenzie  informed  me  of  the  fact" 

<<  What  an  odious,  chattering,  gossiping  marplot  that  woman  is  T  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Montresor,  in  great  vexation.  "  But,  my  dear,  though  Miss 
Homer  may  be  there,  it  is  only  a  temporary  liaison;  if  you  would  smile 
on  his  excellency,  he  would  soon  chasser  her." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  be  her  successor." 

"  You  could  not  be  called  her  successor^  you  would  be  his  wife." 

"  No  one  would  have  advised  me  to  have  become  the  vrife  of  Mr.  Le 
Vasseur,  even  supposing  he  had  dismissed  the  female  in  question." 

"  That  was  quite  a  different  affair.  You  could  not  have  married  that 
miserable  Le  Vasseur,  who  is  now,  no  doubt,  paying  the  penalty  of  all 
his  wickedness." 

<'  Let  the  dead  rest,  mother;  he  has  appeared  before  a  higher  tribunal 
tiian  any  on  this  earth,  and  we  have  no  right  to  speculate  on  his  eternal 
doom." 
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•   **  There  can  be  no  nlTation  for  a  suicide." 

<<  It  is  not  for  finite  creatures  like  us  to  assert  that.  A  person  who 
commits  self-destruction  must  be  mad  at  the  moment ;  his  reason  must 
haye  giyen  way,  and  insanitj  must  have  goaded  him  to  the  dreadful  act 
That  Great  Being  who  sees  the  inward  working  of  the  human  mind  will 
not  judge  as  we  do,  in  our  presumptuous  self-suffidency." 

*^  I  do  beliere  she  cared  ror  that  man/*  said  Mrs.  Montresor  to  herself. 
<<  It  IS  a  mercy  he  is  out  of  the  way,  and  out  of  the  world,  however  he 
wentr 

Bat  she  did  not  express  these  charitable.reflections  to  her  daughter. 

Time  wore  on,  and  Creraldine  had  passed  her  twenty-fifth  birthday, 
not  certiunly  a  very  advanced  age,  but  old  in  Mrs.  Montresor's  opinion, 
whose  creed  held  it  to  be  the  whole  duty  of  woman  to  marry  while  yet  in 
her  teens.  She  was  beginning  to  despair  on  account  of  her  younfi;est 
daughter;  she  had  such  an  insane  horror  of  single-blessedness — ^for  lacues, 
at  least — that  she  would  scarcely  have  thought  it  much  worse  to  be 
gibbeted  than  to  become  an  old  maid  :  both,  she  seemed  to  think,  were 
pretty  much  on  a  pur  in  point  of  disgrazia ;  but  Geraldine,  though  by  no 
means  sharing  in  her  mother^s  dread  of  celibacy,  had  not  taken  a  vow  to 
bring  that  lady's  grey  hair  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  (when  the  still  riossy 
brown  hair  should  assume  the  hue  of  age)  by  her  obduracy  towards  the 
whole  male  creation;  though  she  stoutly  refuised  to  marry  the  governor, 
die  was  not  proof  against  the  amiable  assiduities  of  the  agreeable, 
talented,  and,  what  was  of  more  consequence,  excellent  young  clergyman 
who  had  been  her  fellow-passenger  on  her  second  voyage  from  England; 
be  who  had  saved  her  unfortunate  friend,  Helen,  from  self-destruction  on 
board  ship. 

When  she  informed  Mrs.  Montresor  of  her  having  accepted  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Percival,  that  worthy  dame  was,  for  a  few  moments,  struck  dumb 
with  astonishment  and  indignation ;  then  giving  way  to  her  pent-up 
wrath,  she  exclaimed : 

**  Girl !  are  you  as  insane  as  your  friend  Helen  ?  Refuse  the  Hon. 
Cobnel  Cecil,  the  son  of  a  British  peer,  the  governor  of  the  island,  to 
marry  a — a — pitiful  parson !  Did  you  turn  methodist  when  you  were 
last  m  England  ?  Upon  my  word,  your  fancnr  has  taken  a  jump  from 
the  dissolute  Le  Vasseur  to  the  pious  Percival.'' 

<<  My  fancy  has  taken  no  jump,"  said  Geraldine.  '<  I  pided  Mr.  Le 
Vasseur  as  much  as  I  blamed  him ;  nor  do  I  deny  that,  could  I  have 
esteemed  him,  I  might  even  have  loved  him,  and  assuredly  I  deeply 
deplore  his  imtimely  fate.  What  is  more,  I  sometimes  feel  a  pang  of 
selt-reproach,  for  he  had  some  better  aspirations,  and  had  I  not  so 
decidedly  dashed  his  hopes,  he  might  have  reformed,  and  might  have  been 
rescued  from  the  gulf  in  which  he  was  unhappily  lost.  My  regard  for  Mr. 
Percival  is  founded  on  respect  for  his  character,  and  admiration  of  his 
good  and  pleasing  qualities.  I  shall  be  much  happier  with  a  man  of  his 
strictly  religious  and  moral  principles,  even  though  he  is  not  rich,  than 
with  a  rou6,  however  good  his  position  at  present  and  his  prospects  in 
future." 

"But,  Geraldine,  what  will  everybody  think— what  will  everybody 
say  ?  How  people  will  sneer !  It  will  be  given  out  that  you,  with  aU 
your  advantages,  could  get  nobody  better  than  Mr.  Percival.  No  one 
will  believe  ihat  you  realfy  had  an  offer  from  the  governor." 
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^'  I  don't  think  it  signifies  wli«t  people  ehooM  to  ssy  or  to  be&ere ; 
and,  moreoTer,  I  don^  see  where  I  eomd  find  ftnybodj  better  than  BIr. 
P^reival.  He  is  mniTersally  respected  in  the  island ;  so  much  eaonot  be 
said  for  Colonel  CeciL" 

In  yain  Mrs.  Montresor  harang^ned  Geraldine  on  ber  improdenoey  and 
lectured  the  innocent  Mr.  Montresor  on  his  daughter's  ioXiy  and  obstinaey. 
Notwithstaa£ng  her  eloquence  and  her  most  skilftil  BtanoBuning,  she 
found  it  impossihie  to  hreak  off  the  match,  to  wluch,  at  lengl£,  she 
became  more  reconciled  when  she  heard  that  Mr.  Percival's  &ther  had 
been  made  a  bishop. 

Time  sped  on,  as  it  does,  come  weal,  come  woe ;  and  though  Gerakfine 
nerer  ceased  to  lament  the  fates  of  poor  Thomlej  and  the  imfortunate  Le 
Vasseur,  the  deeply  painful  impression  which  the  maimer  of  their  deadta 
had  made  on  her  mind  became  less  Tivid  amidst  the  cares  and  duties  and 
calm  happiness  of  her  married  fife. 

Poor  Helen's  orphan  boy  was  receiyed  into  Geraldine's  fkmilj  immo^ 
^tely  af^er  her  marriage,  and  remained  a  member  of  it  until  he  was  old 
enough  to  be  remored  to  Europe  for  education.  He  took  hk  grand&ther^s 
name  on  coming  into  the  large  fortune  which  the  old  gentlraian  had  Mk 
bim,  fi:>r  Mr.  Ludlow  was  one  of  the  few  planters  who  had  not  been  ruined 
bj  the  bad  times.  When  he  returned  to  the  island,  a  derer,  handsome^ 
fine  young  man,  he  renewed  his  intimacy  with  the  Pereiral  fiimily,  the 
younger  members  of  which  had  also  been  educated  in  Europe,  and  ha 
soon  after  married  Creraldine's  eldest  daughter,  Helen,  who  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be,  what  her  mother  formerly  had  been,  one  of  tiie  BMes  of  As 
Idand. 


THE  LUCKIEST  DOG  ALIVE. 

A  SEQUEL. 


Some  haye  said 
We  liTed  ere  yet  this  robe  of  fleth  we  wese. 

COLBRHHa:  Hm  im  Pkmdom, 

It  is  now  more  than  twelve  months  since  I  discovered — ^in  (be  course 
of  some  electro-biological  experiments — that  I  had  a  power  of  intercom- 
munication of  thought  with  one  of  the  lower  animals.  By  tiiis  time  the 
readers  of  the  New  Monthly  have  forgotten  "  The  Luckiest  Doe  Alive^** 
and  I  had  almost  done  so  myself.  Inad  for  some  time  lost  mgnt  of  hinu 
When  we  again  met  I  found  the  same  extraordinary  power  Uiat  had  so 
greatly  surprised  me  on  our  first  encounter,  and  it  was  die  more  remark- 
able  as,  even  with  the  clue  that  it  afforded  me,  I  was  unable  to  use  it  in 
any  other  instance.  Beyond  this  unexpected  sympathy  there  was  also 
something  startling  in  his  glimpses  of  fiiture  states  of  punbhment ;  but 
we  are  not  bound  to  believe  in  them  merely  upon  the  revelations  of  a 

*  New  Monthly  Moffoeine,  voL  oxYiL  p.  174,  October,  1859. 
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Dog ;  and  I  am  only  tha  trftnicriber  of  whtt  was  eoopicnpad  to  im.    Jkk 
our  next  conference,  he  proceeded  with  his  narrative  as  follows : 

Ajb  the  life  of  A  Dog  is  of  very  shcnt  diuationy  it  «ffers  fewer  ebaooea 
than  even  man's  ifx  retrieving  a  lost  opportunity.  When  I  considered 
the  ohjeot  of  my  canine  eTiatenee,  and  the  guilty  act  for  which — in  addi- 
tion to  my  poBuhment — I  had  to  make  some  amends^  I  felt  that  I  had 
dona  WTDDg  in  not  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  murder  I  had  witaesaed  $ 
but  my  sympathies  were  all  with  poor  Marsh,  and  we  neither  of  us,  at 
the  moment,  seemed  to  know  ^  the  import  of  the  deed." 

Soon  after  his  gobg  to  Canada,  his  cottage  was  pulled  down  to  make 
way  for  some  building  plans.  I  am  myself  again  under  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Perkins. 

This  model  housdseqwr  is  now  in  the  service  of  a  Captain  Frend,  an 
officer  in  the  navy ;  and,  in  several  respects,  a  remarkable  man.  His 
only  ohiM  was  married  to  a  baronet  of  large  landed  property  in  a  nogh- 
bonzing  ooaoty,  who  with  frank  kindness  used  to  tell  her  mther  that  so 
mat  a  treasure  required  no  addition,  and  that  a  fcvtnne  would  only 
oeprive  him  of  the  hajppiness  of  loving  her,  as  she  deserved  to  be  lovaJ^ 
far  her  own  virtues.  So  Captain  Freml's  modest  income  of  nine  hundred 
a  year  remained  to  himself;  and  his  wants  are  so  few  that  about  a  third 
of  it  is  given  in  (jiarity.  Hie  house  be  dwells  in,  though  small,  is  of  a 
ffoodly  2^»peacaaoe,  and  well  arranged.  His  regular  establidiment,  when 
I  first  joined  it,  consisted  of  my  friend  Mrs.  Perkins  and  a  maid  who  was 
expected  to  make  herself  generally  useful ;  and  I  had  myself  been  added 
to  it  in  consequence  of  JVus.  Perkins  having  quarrelled  with  die  green- 
grocer with  whom  I  was  staying  as  to  the  ulowances  to  be  made  to  hep* 
self  on  her  new  master's  hills.  The  maid  was  a  kiad,  simple-hearted 
creature,  nsned  Tilly  Franks. 

In  addition  to  investigating  the  claims  of  the  miserable  and  the 
afflicted.  Captain  Fiend,  who  is  a  Fellow  of  various  learned  SocietsMy 
employs  himself  in  writing  gratuitous  contributions  to  journals  and 
reviewa.  While  in  my  Cmner  state,  I  remember  having  heard  a  remark 
— -I  believe  it  was  made  by  Christc^her  North — that  ^  none  but  a  Mi 
would  write  an  unpaid  article."  I  thought  at  the  time,  that  like  many 
of  the  ohiier  dicta  of  great  men,  it  should  be  received  with  some  allow- 
anoes.  A  writer  may  wish  to  toy  his  wing  before  be  makes  conditions 
&r  his  flight.  He  may  prefer  to  have  the  editor  as  a  friend  rather  than 
as  a  oaymastet.  Or  he  may  share  the  feeling  of  the  late  Earl  of  Bipooy 
vbo  bsA  John  Murray's  dieque  framed  and  glazed  instead  of  sending  it 
to  Ins  bankers.  But  these  are  speculations  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  my  present  nature.  To  Captain  Frend,  lus  very  small  way  of 
authorship  is  a  great  source  of  enjoyment.  It  is  amnsmg  to  see  the 
oomplaeeney  with  whidi  he  cuts  the  l^ves  of  a  volume  that  ccmtains  half 
a  doien  pages — *<  and  no  more"— of  his  own  writing.  He  could  scarcely 
be  more  gratified  if  he  were  author  of  the  whole  volume.  He  sometimes, 
even,  writes  to  Us  son-in-law  the  banmet  to  adc  him  if  he  has  read  his 
last  article  in  the  Piccadilly  Magazincy  or  his  paper  *^  On  Penny  Savings 
Banks;"  and  is  vexed  if  the  baronet — ^who  is  not  litersry-*-sends  him  a 
haunch  of  venison  instead  of  an  answer.  His  consolation  is  to  read  them 
again  himself^    And  seated  in  his  library,  which  is  his  only  sitting-roon^ 
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and  a  Terr  pleaaant  one^  he  is  as  happy  as  so  weO  employed  a  maa  de- 
I  to  be. 


Oar  regular  establishment  I  have  already  described.  To  this  was 
added  a  Tisitor,  a  (rieDd  of  Mrs.  Perkins,  whose  *^  patronymic  and  spon- 
sorial  appellations'*  were  Joel  Grabb.  He  was  a  person  of  pious  conver- 
sation, a  numbugging  tone  of  voice,  and  very  unprepossessbg  appearance. 
He  had  straight  black  hiur,  a  narrow  flat  forehead,  a  cadaverous  com- 
plexion, thin  elazed  lips,  and  dark  snake-like  eves.  I  did  not  like  him, 
and  Mr.  GrraDD  certainly  did  not  like  me,  of  which  he  would  have  given 
me  some  striking  proofs  if  he  had  not  been  aware  how  much  of  Mrs. 
Perkins's  income  depended  (thanks  to  the  kind  foresight  of  Colonel 
Gauntlet!)  upon  my  state  of  bodily  well-being. 

He  had  a  simiUir  dislike  to  Tilly  Franks.  She  saw  through  him,  and 
he  felt  it;  and  he  determined,  as  soon  as  he  could,  to  free  himself  from 
herpresence.     The  pious  Joel  hated  her. 

Tliere  was  something  very  offensive  to  my  former  recollections  in  this 
man's  familiar  use  of  religious  phrases,  particularly  when  he  became 
amorous ;  so,  to  avoid  listening  to  him,  I  one  evening  crept  up-stairs, 
and  scratched  at  the  library  door.  After  an  unavailing  **  Come  in, -' 
Captain  Frend  opened  the  door,  and  welcomed  me,  in  his  gemal  vcnee, 
with, 

**  Holloa,  old  fellow,  is  that  you  ?  Come  in,  and  let  me  see  what  yoa 
are  like.  You  look  honest,  at  any  rate,  thou^  not  handsome.  Coma 
along.'* 

*  I  laid  myself  on  the  hearth-rug,  looking  earnestly  in  hb  fece,  and 
after  watchmg  me  for  a  short  time,  he  resumed  his  reading.  Presratly 
he  ranff  the  bell  for  Mrs.  Perkins.  It  was  near  the  time  at  which  Ka 
geDeraily  summoned  his  servants  to  family  prayer. 

'<  Perkins,"  he  said,  <<  I  believe  you  have  a  visitor.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  deprive  yon  of  any  reasonable  enjoyment,  but  we  must  not  have  onr 
habits  interfered  with ;  he  had  better  come  up  and  join  us.  Is  he  a  re- 
lation ?** 

<'  No,  rir.  He  was  a  great  friend  and  fevourite  of  my  dear  husband  ; 
a  very  respectable  man,  sir,  I  assure  you."  And  Mrs.  Perkins's  vcnce 
seemed  to  oreak  into  a  tremulous  whimper. 

Now  this  was  what  Goethe  called  '<Dichtung  und  Wahrheit" — a 
mixture,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  of  Truth  and  Fiction.  Mrs.  Per- 
kins had  a  son ;  but  her  husband  was  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagination. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  had  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Grabb's  respectalnli^ 
fh>m  himself,  and  she  believed  him.  Had  she  inquired  from  tluB  reverend 
and  respected  chaplain  of  Reading  gaol,  she  would  have  known  more 
about  him.  He  was  a  pet  at  Reading.  He  had  there  been  one  of  th^ 
most  promising  penitents ;  a  wandering  lamb  brought  back  to  the  fold ; 
and  he  had  imposed  upon  the  visiting  justices  to  their  hearts'  content. 
He  was  now  prematurely  let  loose  again  to  prey  upon  the  puUic ;  and 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Perkins  at  the  Sunday  evening 
ministrations  of  the  celebrated  Baptist  preacher,  the  Rev.  Ih.  Brown- 

jngg; 

when  Mrs.  Perkins  had  retired  with  her  message  for  Mr.  Grabb^ 
Captun  Frend  went  into  the  adjoining  bedroom  for  his  Bible.  Strength- 
ened by  various  suspicions  in  a  wish  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
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the  localities,  I  followed  him,  and  found  that,  opposite  the  side  of  a  French 
bed,  there  was  a  wardrobe  which  stood  upon  raised  comers  sufficiently 
high  to  admit  of  my.  creeping  under  it,  and  remaining  unseen.  Opposite 
the  foot  of  the  bed  was  an  oak  cabinet  Why  I  took  these  observations 
wiU,  in  due  time,  be  seen. 

On  our  return  to  the  library,  the  party  from  the  kitchen  made  their 
entrances.  I  could  see  that  Captain  Frend  was  not  much  prepossessed 
with  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Joel  Grabb  ;  though  he  was  too  tolerant  and 
kind-hearted  to  take  a  hasty  prejudice.  At  the  dose  of  the  service, 
"  Perkins,"  said  her  master,  ^  I  don't  think  much  of.  that  widow's  case ; 
but  she  might  as  well  hare  half  a  sovereign  in  the  mean  time."  And 
going  to  we  caUnet  in  his  bedroom,  he  took  out  a  drawer  containing 
several  gold  pieces,  of  which  he  gave  one  to  be  given  to  the  widow.  The 
expression  of  those  snake-like  eyes,  as  they  rested  on  the  gold,  was  that 
of  an  incarnate  fiend*     I  shall  certainly  never  forget  it. 

After  taking  his  supper,  at  which  he  rarely  £uled,  the  fiend  retired. 
'  The  foUowing  morning  two  silver  spoons  were  missing.  They  be- 
longed to  Mrs.  Peridns  herself,  and  suspicions  were  insinuated  by  Grabb 
vi^ich  induced  her  to  send  for  a  policeman  and  give  Tilly  Franks  into 
custody,  much  to  C!aptain  Frend's  annoyance.  Her  case  was  brought 
before  a  Major  Oldfellow,  who  piqued  himself — ^though  one  of  the  <'  abused 
unpaid" — ^upon  great  knowledge  of  his  magisterial  duties  ;  and  he  gave 
proof  of  it  by  declaring  ihat,  in  an  experience  of  forty  years,  a  charge 
had  never  been  brought  before  him  so  entirely  unsupported  by  evidence. 
He  was^  disposed  to  blame  the  policeman  for  having  acted  upon  it 

''  But  your  worship,''  said  the  policeman — a  tall,  thin,  wiry  individual, 
possessed  ci  a  coolness  that  would  have  stood  unmoved  amidst  the  wreck 
of  worlds — *'  I  was  informed,  your  worship,  that  there  would  also  be 
hevidence  of  her  having  stolen  a  shimmy  belonging  to  the  housekeeper, 
but  they  haven'tgot  it" 

*<  A  shimmy  r  cried  the  major,  at  the  top  of  a  seventy-years-old 
voice — ^<a  shimmy//  Why  can't  you  speak  English,  sir?  Or  if  you 
must  speak  French,  at  any  rate  speak  it  correctly.  Chemis  is  the  French* 
for  shirt,  and  chemise  for  shift."  A  new  theory  of  the  gender  of  French 
nounSf  at  which  a  poor  Parisian,  who  had  been  summoned  as  defendant 
in  an  affiKation  case,  could  not  help  smiling. 

'*  However,"  continued  the  major,  '*  in  ibis  case  there  is  no  evidence 
at  all.  You  are  discharged,  young  woman ;  and  mind  you  do  not  come 
here  again." 

Now,  considering  that  Tilly  had  not  come  there  of  her  own  accord, 
and  was  a  much-injured  person,  this  remark  was  certainly  uncalled  for. 
Indeed,  at  all  times,  the  less  a  magistrate  says  in  the  execution  of  lus 
important  duties,  the  better.  The  people  in  the  body  of  the  court  ap- 
plauded his  decision ;  and  he  returned  the  compliment  by  telling  them 
that  if  such  a  demonstration  was  repeated  he  would  have  them  ^'  put 
out."    And  thus  terminated  the  proceedings. 

Tilly  would  not  return  to  her  former  service,  which  Captain  Frend 
regretted ;  bat  his  generosity  in  settling  her  claim  for  wages  showed 
that  he  did  not  Uame  her. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  reorganise  the  household.  Mrs.  Perkins 
told  her  master  that  she  would  do  anything  to  make  things  comfortable. 
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8bedUnotMn«orliOTMtt  Amr  MiittaiiQe  wooM  do  &r  her.  B«t  A# 
was  leM  ftroag  thao  hm  n§ed  to  m>  Ha  wanted  aoone  ana  to  help  faioa 
m  many  waya.  His  aaoomli  aad  mefa  gm  fabn  siora  troable  dimia 
ihey  aaad  to  dow  Wiwt  did  ke  thiaic  of  haTing  a  vaspeotaUe  qoiat  umn 
Uke  Mr.  Grabb  P  Mr.  Grabb  wrote  beautifoL  He  coaU  pot  kia  band 
to  aojtfaiiig.  (Ha  had  done  so  ladier  too  fieeehr.)  He  wm  ao  tmlj  re- 
ligiooa ;  md,  with  faim,  wagea  wouU  be  no  objaot 

One  of  Captain  Fread's  graatoat  fiuKngi  waa  that  he  waa  influenced 
too  eaailj  by  othera.  He  had  not  any  great  £uioy  for  Joel.  Yet  there 
waa  aomethmg  (he  said)  rather  good  about  him ;  fer,  as  fiir  as  Captain 
FrMid  waa  awaroy  he  had  not  taken  any  part  agamst  Tilly.  He  had 
not  appeared  at  ihe  poUoe-oo«rt  (He  knew  better  tkan  that.)  And,  kk 
short,  he  was  ei^;agad  as  the  confidential  serrant  of  the  unaaspectiai^ 
oaptam. 

Amongst  Captain  Frend'a  sooreea  of  income  was  one  lor  which  humane 
men  hare  not  often  mnoh  Ifldng.  He  owned  neariy  a  whole  street  of 
cottagea.  Bat,  in  his  ease,  there  was  none  of  the  wsual  niaefj  of  ex- 
torting rants  froos  thoae  "viko  were  unable  to  pi^  Aem.  His  tenanta 
were  amongst  Ihe  more  dsaorving  dass  of  poOT.  Whsn  Ihey  were  in 
want,  he  did  not  press  them.  "When  they  had  the  means,  ikey  brought 
him  the  maatv  fireely«  He  had  just  reeaiTed  a  pretty  lai^  anm,  and 
had  mentionea  it  to  Joel,  in  order  to  give  expression  to  hss  aatisfiiction 
that  his  cottagers  were  so  weU  o£  He  had  also  reeemd  a  considerable 
snm  fiwm  anoUwr  qoartar. 

I  could  see  by  Mr.  Gtabb's  msnner  Aat  somethii^  uuuaaal  waa  going 
fiorward  Hk  eye  had  a  more  restless  glitter.  Ejb  thin  lips  were  ooca^ 
amnallv  drawn  into  nwiekadsmile.  He  saadlUde,  efentoiirB.Perkiaa{ 
knt,  like  the  smk>r's  panot,  be  theufljht  a  great  deal 

That  night  I  took  my  atation  nadar  the  wanbobe.  Nethioff,  however, 
occurred.;  and  in  the  morning,  when  Captain  Fread  had  left  his  room,  I 
onmt  fraai  my  hidiae^plaee. 

The  next  night  te«  was  a  fire,  wKnh  b«mt  down  «na  ef  the  hoQsea 
opMNite^  and  evesyhedy  was  kept  awake. 

The  night  following  I  i^;ain  took  my  pbee  mider  the  wardrobe. 
Captain  Freed  had  offered  a  grateful  acknowtedgnasnt  of  dmnka  for  the 
blessings  he  enjoyed,  and  had  prayed  for  pardon  of  hia  mm,  and  was  now 
in  e  tranquil  sleep,  when,  with  the  quick  aenaa  of  hearing  with  which 
my  preaant  body  is  endewed,  I  [pereoved  that  aome  eae  was  in  the 
library.  Soon  allierwards  I  could  see,  through  the  crevices  of  the  door, 
that  them  waa  a  light,  I  waa  at  once  upon  the  alert  The  door  was 
then  carelnlly  opened,  and  tiie  fiend,  caotiously  introdnoing  his  head, 
looked  towards  the  bed  and  drew  back  again.  Immediately  afterward^ 
he  entered  the  room  with  a  formidable  bludgeon  under  his  arm,  and  a 
SBoall  lantern  m  his  left  hand.  It  was  not  exactly  a  dark  kntem,  bntwas 
made  so  that  he  could  turn  the  light  in  whatever  dueotion  he  pleased. 
He  first  went  to  the  oak  cabmet,  virhich  he  found  closed  andlodced.  The 
keys^  he  knew,  were  kept  with  others,  under  Captain  Frend's  pillow.  He 
moved  slowly  towards  it ;  the  sleeper  opened  his  eyes  and  lookisd  at  Urn. 
It  was  to  meet  this  contiogency  that  he  carried  we  Undgeon,  which  he 
now  raised,  and  I  rushed  at  hun  firom  my  hiding-place.  The  hk>w  in- 
Sided  for  his  master  was  laid  upon  mjrsel^  and  so  heavily  that  I  waa 
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stopped  for  a  moment  and  howled  with  pain ;  hut  as  he  again  raised  the 
bludgeon  murderouslj,  I  leaped  upon  the  bed^  and  then  at  Joel's  throat, 
through  which  I  felt  my  teetn  meet. 

Thoqgh  naturally  a  orare  man,  Captain  Freod  seemed  paralysed,  and 
had  never  changed  his  position  since  he  first  woke.  My  fearful  howl  had 
roused  Mrs.  Perkins,  who  came  into  the  room,  a  candle  in  her  hand,  and 
bewildered  as  she  must  hare  been  at  what  she  witnessed — for  memories 
must  haye  passed  through  her  mind  as  rapidly  as  they  have  been  said 
to  pass  through  the  mind  of  a  drowning  man — she  was  sufficiently  her- 
self to  rush  to  the  window,  which,  opening,  she  gaye  loud  shrieks  of 

IffUBDSB. 

By  one  of  those  eztraordinaiy  coincidences  ^t  philosophers  tell  us 
lecur,  notwithstanding,  with  unening  certainty,  a  policeman  and  one  of 
his  companions  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  yexy  time,  and  were  let  in 
by  Mrs.  Perkins;  and  as  Joel,  to  whom  I  stiH  held  fast,  had  sunk  to  the 
floor  with  nain  and  loss  of  blood,  he  was  easily  taken  into  custody. 

I  must  00  my  guardian  tfie  justice  to  say  ttiat  her  grief  at  this  eyent 
was  deep  and  unfeiCTed.  She  knew  her  master's  yalue,  and  she  felt  to 
what  a  catastrophe  her  silly  infatuation  by  the  pious  Joel  miffht  have  led. 
Like  all  that  is  good,  however,  in  a  mind  like  hers,  these  feelings  soon 
passed  away,  iijiother  Joel,  had  she  met  him,  might  as  easify  have 
misled  her. 

When  he  was  brought  to  trial,  there  was  a  chronicle  of  crime  against 
him  sufficient  to  call  mr  a  sentence  that  wiR  probably  give  the  remainder 
of  his  existence  to  grace  ^  antipodes. 

I  am  elad,  sir,  that  we  have  again  met.  It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  have 
informed  you  of  this  ineideiit,  as  I  may  idso  tell  you  that  from  its  pecu- 
liar nature,  when  I  am  «g«iB  ealM  to  aeeount,  1  may  hope  for  a  happy 
diange.     I  have  saved  a  Bfe. 

With  a  kindly  wag  of  his  tail,  we  then  separated. 

My  canine  friend  was  i^^  k>st  nghi  of.  Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that 
he  had  been  injured  by  a  carriage- wheel  and  was  dead,  ^i^  Perkins,  I 
also  learnt,  had  incornd  her  master^s  displeasure  and  lost  her  place,  and 
she  died  miserably  at  the  union.  'TOly  Franks  beesme  his  housekeeper. 
He  continues  to  amuse  himself  as  usual  witii  his  contributions  to  the 
neriodicals ;  and  with  sone  of  tbem,  I  hope,  the  New  Monthly  may 
hereiAer  be  &youred. 
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THE  PARABLE  OF  JOATHAM. 
(Judges,  ch.  iz.  Y.  8-15.) 

Bt  W.  Chablss  Kent. 

L 

Tbxb  of  oliye,  tree  of  olive — 

Thns  the  vocal  branches  sing- 
Leave  the  garden  for  the  woodland. 

Bale  the  Forest  as  a  King ! 
Saith  the  olive,  Shall  I  falselj 

Thns  surrender  up  mj  toil — 
All  mj  latent  wealth  allotted, 

Dropping  fatness,  dropping  oUP 

n. 
Vernal  fig-tree,  autumn  fig-tree. 

Trailing  o'er  the  sultry  wall. 
Be  to  sylvan  haunts  the  monarch. 

As  to  Israel  was  Saul ! 
Saith  the  fig-tree.  Shall  I  vainly. 

For  the  Wble  pomps  can  find. 
Thus  abandon  all  the  sweetness 

Lurking  in  my  mellowing  rind  P 

m. 
Vine  abounding  with  the  clustered 

Fruit  that  purple  juice  affords. 
Welcome  thou  the  Prince  of  Princes — 

Eloigning  here  the  Lord  of  Lords ! 
Saith  the  vine.  Shall  barren  glory 

Lure  me  thus  with  golden  rod, 
Withering  up  my  ripened  bunches 

Dripping  with  the  wine  of  God  P 

rv. 
Lowly  bramble,  lowly  bramble, 

Shivering  on  the  moorland  brown. 
Be  by  regal  chrism  anointed. 

Wield  the  sceptre,  wear  the  crown! 
Saith  the  bramble.  True  thy  meaning — 

Seek  my  shadow,  sire  and  son ! 
False— may  crackling  flames  fropi  out  me 

Bum  the  boughs  of  Lebanon ! 
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Ibelahi),  amone  some  great  deficiencies,  has  had  one  want,  of  a  com- 
parativelj  tiiTial  character,  yet  felt  hy  all  who  take  an  interest  in  her 
history — ^viz.  a  native  antiquary  of  the  time  when  Camden  wrote,  who 
would  have  elucidated  the  antiquities  of  his  country  with  industry  and 
nnri^  such  as  were  displayed  by  the  laborious  illustrator  of  <^  Britannia." 
AgaiOf  her  metropolis  nas  another  want,  not  so  apparent,  yet  one  that^ 
had  it  been  supplied,  would  certainly  have  given  gratification  on  both 
rides  of  St  Greorge's  Channel.  It  is  tms :  Dublin  had  no  Horace  Walpole, 
to  bequeath  to  posterity  whole  volumes  of  amusing  gossip  of  the  various 
society  that  flourished,  from  the  middle  to  the  close  of  tiie  last  centuiy,  in 
the  streets  and  squares  of  that  then  lively  colonial  capitaL  The  Irish 
people  have  been  well  named  the  Britisn  French.  Partaking  of  tiie 
natural  traits  of  the  peasantry,  the  Anglo-Irish  nobility  and  gentry  of  that 
period  combined  much  of  the  mother-wit,  gay  humour,  and  abandon  of 
the  lower  orders,  with  polish  of  manner;  so  that  the  national  cha* 
racteristics  of  lerity,  talent,  and  recklessness  pervaded  everywhere,  from 
the  cabin  to  the  camp  and  court,  and  the  theatre  to  the  coffee-houses, 
dubsy  and  law  courts.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  ''  Reminiscences "  fully 
warrant  this  view ;  but  our  means  of  peeping  into  old  Dublin  are  not 
magnified  to  the  extent  we  ourselves  wish,  and  many  others  than  sons  of 
the  soil  would  have  Hked  to  read  stories  of  men,  women,  and  manners  in 
the  merry  metropolis  in  which  Swift  lived  and  made  love;  miey  anecdotes  of 
the  viceregal  court  held  by  the  accomplished  Philip,  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
and  contemporary  comments  on  all  the  celebrities  that  figured  in  that 
comical  and  crowded  city,  whether  the  notabilities  were  lords  or  ladies 
lieutenant,  prelates,  peers,  lawyers,  or  actresses;  or,  in  short,  whether 
courtly,  clerical,  tiieatrical,  literary,  legal,  or  otherwise.  This  desideratum 
b  in  part  supplied  by  the  book  before  us,  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Gilbert, 
whose  competence  for  the  task  is  assured  by  his  position  of  secretary  to  the 
Irish  ArchiBological  Society.  Hitherto,  the  distinguished  city  in  question 
could  not  boast  of  a  decent  history,  and  far  less  of  one  worthy  to  be  com* 
pared  with  Mr.  Cunningham's  charming  **  Handbook  of  London."  With 
ihe  patriotic  design  of  supplying  this  deficiency,  Mr.  Gilbert,  after  having 
made  very  extensive  researches,  drew  up,  and  published  in  a  local  magazine, 
a  series  of  historic  papers,  entitied  **  The  Streets  of  Dublin,"  which  form 
the  foundation  of  tne  present  volumes,  his  magnum  opus.  Such  being 
the  germ  of  these  three  goodly  books,  it  does  not  surprise  us  to  find  them 
smack  strongly  of  the  seed,  being,  as  Jekyll,  the  wit,  said  of  himself  and 
his  tastes,  '*of  the  street,  streety."  The  town  b  shown  to  us,  for 
the  most  part,  somewhat  as  it  was  when  John  Wilson  Croker  penned  his 
sarcastic  '^  Familiar  Episties  on  the  Irish  Stage  ;"  for  its  theatres,  the  old 
house  in  Smock-alley,  which  beggared  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  its  rival  in 
Crow-street,  play  the  principal  parts  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  "  History."  In  this 
point  of  view,  our  author  has  produced  almost  stereoscopic  scenes  of  the 
Ihiblin  stage.  But  we  are  glad  to  say  he  has  also  reproduced  many  other 
dramatis  pertoniB  than  tiie  votaries  of  the  comic  and  tragic  muses,  for 
almost  every  remarkable  person  who  ever  figured  in  the  Irish  capital  is 
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hroagbt  more  or  lets  before  our  notice.  There  is,  howerer,  an  omianoa 
or  two  to  whidi  we  shall  direct  attention,  since,  for  onr  critic  selves,  let 
us  frankly  say,  that  we  know  a  good  deal  of  DnUiii,  from  the  primitiT<e 
age  when  it  was  a  mere  cluster  of  huts  on  either  side  of  ^<  Atncliath," 
t,  6.  the  Ford  of  Hurdles,  its  original  name,  to  days  and  nights  when  the 
last  of  the  <<  old  CSiazlies  "  watched  its  rioting  and  rowing  streets.  Such 
being  the  amount  of  our  dead  knowledge,  we  must  candidly  add  that  omx 
idiosyncratic  tastes  do  not  delight  in  some  of  the  ataffe  and  other  stones 
entering  so  largely  into  the  volnmes  under  review ;  but  that  we  should 
have  mudi  prerarred  to  have  heard  more  of  the  mediasval  state  of  this 
colonial  metropolis,  as  it  was  when  still  full  of  old  timber,  cage«work  hoaB6% 
such  as  '^  Carbery  House,"  the  town  mandon  of  the  Earls  of  Kildare  { 
when,  for  instance,  Sir  Heory  Sydney  was  viceroy,  and  when  Edmund 
Spenser  resided  tibere,  and  wrote  "  The  Faerie  Queene.*  However,  ae 
tbe  first  want  above  re&rred  to,  of  an  ancient  local  antiquary,  has  left  airr 
account  of  the  BlJTabethan  state  of  the  town  a  matter  of  difficult  and 
sedulous  investigation,  an  archaeologie  histocy  will  probably  remain  unac- 
complished. 

Such  being  our  special  taste,  we  would  have  wished  to  have  more  of 
researches  similar  to^  for  example,  the  author's  interesting  account  o£  the 
mat  Gaelic  fieunily  of  M'Gulamocholmo^  whose  siimame,  however 
dissonant  and  strange-sounding  is  found  occurring  in  peaoe^  connexion 
with  the  names  of  t£e  Norman  colonists,  a  union  that,  unhapj^,  is  quite 
angular,  for  the  old  Gael  of  the  land  and  the  new  settlers  seldom  me^ 
save  in  the  shock  of  battle.  This  surname,  moreover,  is  distinguished  as 
that  of  the  first  of  the  native  Celtic  race  that  was  raised  to  the  peerage^ 
John  M'Diarmuid,  of  this  family,  having,  in  1229,  been  summoned  te 
parliament  as  a  baron.  More  than  three  centuries  elapsed  before  any 
other  Gaelic  chief  was  similarly  honoured  by  being  entrusted  with  a 
voice  in  making  laws  for  his  country.  Let  us  hope,  for  the  sake  of 
euphony,  that  m&  new  peer's  title  was  not  ^  Lord  M^Gillamocholsoog,'' 
but  that  he  was^  as  it  would  seem,  called  Lord  Bathdown,  from  the 
fertile  barony  south  of  the  metropolis,  where  his  territory  lay.  This 
native  house  retained  their  lands  ma  the  conquest,  because  tneir  then 
chief,  Donell,  was  politic  enough  to  join  the  oonqaerii^  Strongbow,  for 
which  serviceable  consideration  his  son,  Diaxmuid,  olmned  a  grant  of 
them  in  fee  by  the  service  of  one  knight,  and  rendering  two  otter-skins 
yearly  to  the  crown.  The  small  castle^  or  gate  in  the  oily  wall,  and  the 
street  afterwards  known  as  ^^  M'Gillamocholmog's-street^  seem  to  have 
been  included.  Either  this  Irish  family  got  into  suck  difficulties  that 
they  eould  not  pay  their  rent,  or  the  difficulty  with  them  was  to  procure 
the  unique  fi9rm  of  payment  required  of  them,  sinoe  we  find  them  charge^ 
in  1408,  for  arrears  of  rent  to  the  crown  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  otter-skins.  Where  on  earth,  or  in  water,  was  the  M'GiUa- 
mocholmog  to  catch  the  needful?  Certainly  King  Joha^  whose  propeii« 
nty  for  salmon  is  evidenced  by  his  having  imposed  this  peculiar  rent  oa 
the  chieftain  of  the  Dublin  glens,  prophetically  succeeded  in  extirpating 
one  of  the  most  active  destroyers  of  <<  the  venison  of  the  waters."  A 
large  pOTtion  of  the  allodial  estate  of  this  ancient  Gaelic  house  came  into 
possession  of  the  FitzwiUiams  of  Merrion,  and  now  fonns,  by  bequest,  the 
splendid  and  rich  suburban  property  of  Uie  Eight  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert* 
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The  bislocy  of  finnale  btanly  thut  bai  Uen  inuDortidiaed  bj  poetry  is 
«?er  io  inttewtiii^  thst  we  kopod  to  loam  more  of  the  storj  of  "  la  bdle 
laolde^"  the  keroDM  o£  the  earlieai  fomanoe  mi  the  Elfish  laagoage, 
than  we  fiad  ia  the  Tofaime  before  ua.  A  Tery  ament  caateOated  tower, 
that  onoe  Ibmed  one  of  the  toaall  keepe  thut  gaarded  the  oitj  wall, 
known  by  the  name  of  *<  laoUe's  Tower,"  la  traditionally  said  to  bate 
taken  its  aaaM  fiooa  **  la  belle  laolde,"  dangbter  of  Angus,  a  ScanA- 
navian  long  of  Dnblin ;  and  Teraioni  ^  the  popular  medi»Tal  romanoe  of 
<<  Triftnunr  eononr  in  lepretentiag  iti  heroine,  "  la  belle  Ytenlt,"  aa 
deleter  of  a  king  of  tlna  seaport  dty.  Agreeably  with  looal  aothorities, 
her  tower  was  a  bower,  or  castle  of  plaisanoe,  in  which  such  sentfe 
lecreation  aa  the  court  of  these  times  soTorded  was  indulged  in.  Eyeiy 
one  knows  the  antHjue  romanoe  of  <'  Sir  Tristram,''  which  connects  the 
people  of  Brittany  with  tfaoseof  ComwalL  The  Scottish  bardic  rhymer, 
Thomas  of  Ereekbune,  in  the  thirteenth  oentuiy,  af^  detailing  the 
anriTal  of  Sir  Tristram  in  DoUsn,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  thew 
cured  ef  his  woonda  by  the  qneen,  continues  : 

The  Idn^  bad  a  daughter  dere 
That  maiden  Ysoude  hight ; 
That  gle  was  kf  to  here, 
And  romauuee  to  rede  aright ; 
Sir  Tristram  hir  gan  lere,      • 
Tho'  with  all  his  might, 
What  aUe  pointes  were. 
To  se  the  sothe  in  sight. 

To  say; 
In  Tilottd  was  no  knight 
With  Ysoude  durst  p&y. 

This  piinutire,  prudish  young^  princess  was  a  notably  pious  person, 
having  founded  the  chapel  near  the  metropolis  still  known  by  her  name, 
and  haying  also  anticipated  the  present  excellent  water  movement  by 
establishing  a  public  weU,  called  Isdde's  Fount.  Thus  distinguished  for 
being  relifi^ious,  beautiful,  and  modest,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  prin- 
cipal English  poet  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  moral  &)wer,  tells  "us: 

In  every  man's  mouth  it  is. 
How  Iristiam  was  of  love  dronke 
With  bde  IsoMe. 

The  Bubnrbaa  diapel«-a  monmnent  of  this  lovely  princess's  piety, 
as  the  city  weU  was  of  her  pure,  public  qpirit — still  remains ;  but  her 
antique  tower  lias  long  ago  disappeared.  We  rejoice  in  endeavour- 
ing to  ffive  local  habitations  and  names  to  airy  phantoms,  such  as  this 
mystic  lady,  wkidi  crowd  the  vestibules  of  all  national  histories,  and  have 
no  doubt  hot  that  she  reallpr  existed,  was  daughter  of  one  of  the  Ostman 
or  Danish  dynasty  in  Dublm,  and,  probably,  one  of  the  first  of  her  race 
to  embrace  Christianity,  as  they  were  &e  mt  to  introduce  commerce  and 
civilisation  in  Ireland.  Unhappily,  her  tower,  that  rude  idic  of  Scandi- 
navian WW9SJ  and  of  antique  poetry,  was  demolished,  socm  after  the 
XKitOTious  CJolonel  Blood  had  used  it  as  a  hidbg-place,  at  the  time  of  his 
murdercms  designs  on  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 

The  ancient  Castle  of  DuUin,  the  seat  of  the  c(^onial  government,  and 
centre  of  English  power  m  Ireland,  was,  doubtless^  anoble  edifice^  worthy 
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of  the  great  king,  Henry  11.,  who  oonttracted  it,  and  of  the  iliostrioos 
Ticeroys,  whether  John  Talbot,  the  first  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  or  the 
Mortimers,  Earls  of  Mardi,  or  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York, 
whose  medisBTal  residence  and  garrison  it  was.  Yet  we  do  not  see 
a  single  page  in  the  Tolomea  hefbre  us  deroted  to  its  hutory.  Manj 
curious  details  could  easily  have  been  recorded.  When  young  LiondL 
Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Clarence,  held  the  sword  of  state  here,  we  find  him 
providing  smtable  means  for  recreating  himself  and  his  aides-de-camp4>3r 
the  construction,  within  the  castle  waOs,  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
tennis-court— then,  justly,  the  favourite  game  of  the  young  English 
nobility.  Our  readers,  of  course,  remember  the  saucy  messages  and  re- 
torts between  the  French  Dauphin  and  our  Harry  the  Fifth,  bimdied  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  first  provoked  by  French  sneers  at  the  English 
king's  passion  for  playing  at  ball.  The  excellent  lord  deputy,  Sir  Henry 
Sydney,  undertook  the  work  of  not  only  repairing  the  long  neglected 
fortress,  but,  agreeably  with  a  contemporary  authority,  ^'bmitified  the 
castle  with  sundrie  and  gorgious  buildings."  It  would  seem  that  appli- 
ances of  state  were,  in  old  times,  magnificent  enough  in  the  Irish  metro- 
polis. James  Howell,  a  traveller  or  this  time,  says,  in  a  letter  from 
Dublin,  dated  drd  of  May,  1639 :  *'  Here  is  a  most  splendid  court  kept 
at  the  Castle ;  except  that  of  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  I  have  not  seen  the 
like  in  Christendom.''*  (Epist  Ho.  Ellianse,  p.  274.)  The  viceregal 
court,  and  the  presence  of  a  native  parliament,  long  gave  to  the  out- 
ward appearance  and  highest  phases  of  society  in  this  metropolis  a 
degree  of  grandeur  and  magnificence,  almost  all  of  which  is  now  de- 
parted, leaving  nought  behind  but  memories  such  as  are  recorded  in  these 
volumes. 

Turn  we  from  the  State  to  the  Church.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to 
St.  Patrick,  rivals  in  purity  of  style,  though  not  in  splendour  of  execu- 
tion, the  finest  churches  in  England.  Constructed  of  granite — a  material 
too  hard  for  elaborate  carving,  and  darkened  by  the  city  smoke  of  ages, 
this  edifice  has  such  a  severity  of  character,  that,  comparing  it  with  the 
gorgeous,  flaunting  fanes  of  the  Continent,  the  contrast  presented  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  different  styles  of  worship  practised  io  this  Puritan 
church  and  those  over-ornate,  meretricious  temples.  Externally,  it  is, 
indeed,  a  chaste  type  of  the  primitive  Gothic  style ;  and,  although  its 
interior  has  not  the  same  character,  since  the  choir  is  still  cooped-up  in 
the  fashion  which  turned  many  an  open  choir  into  a  collection  of  pews, 
its  celebrated  dean  could  certainly  not,  when  writing  <*  The  Tale  of  a 
Tub,"  have  wished  Protestants  to  apply  their  allegorical  shears  to  stripping 
off  its  outward  decorations,  since  there  are  hardly  any.  Of  Christ  Churcl^ 
the  sister  cathedral,  the  following  paragraph  reveals  its  once  shamefully 
neglected  condition.  In  a  letter,  dated  1633,  the  Lord  Deputy  Went- 
worth  writes  as  follows  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  relative  to  the 
cellars  and  taverns  under  this  cathedral  : 

"  There  being  divers  buildings  erected  upon  the  fabrick  of  Christ 
church,  and  the  vaults  underneath  the  church  itself  turned  all  to  ale 
houses  and  tobacco  shops,  where  they  are  pouring  either  in  or  out  th^ 
drink  offerings  and  incense,  whilst  we  above  are  serving  the  high  God,  I 
have  taken  order  for  the  removing  of  them,  granted  a  commission  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublb  and  others  to  view  and  certify,  settled  and  pub- 
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lished  these  orders  for  the  service  there,  which  I  send  your  grace  here 
inclosed,  whereof  not  one  was  obserred  before." 

One  of  die  main  streets  in  the  old  city  was  emphatically  '<  Wine- 
tavern-street,"  from  having  been  originally  occupied  by  keepers  of 
taverns  for  the  sale  of  wine.  King  John's  secretaiy  notices  the  great 
quantities  of  wine  imported  into  Ireland.  His  master  took  large  toll  of 
this  agreeable  article,  and  granted  tithes  of  ale  and  methe^in,  con- 
sumed in  the  town  taverns,  to  the  monks  of  St.' Thomas  h,  Becket's 
abbey  there ;  while,  as  we  also  read,  the  contemporary  archbishop,  St. 
Loroan  (yXoole,  used  to  regale  his  guests  with  various  kinds  of  wine. 
In  1554,  the  chief  mag^istrate  assured  one  of  his  friends  that  he  had 
spent  that  year  in  housekeeping  twenty  tuns  of  claret,  not  ^  mention 
sack,  malvoisie,  muscadel,  &c.  This  was  in  comparatiyely  private  con- 
Tiviality,  carried,  during  his  term  of  office,  to  a  degree  of  splendid  hos- 
pitality. What  the  statistics  of  sale  of  wine  and  whisky  in  the  public- 
nouses  of  the  day  were,  we  do  not  arrive  at ;  but  may  conjecture  the 
consumption  of  generous  spirits  to  have  been  large,  in  reflecting  that  the 
natural  humidity  of  the  chmate  is  such  as  to  absolutely  require  to  be 
qualified  and  rectified,  imbibed  so  largely  as  it  is  in  breathing,  by  drink- 
ing ardent  alteratives. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  there  were  no  les^  than  eleven  hundred 
and  eighty  ale-houses,  and  ninety-one  public  brewhouses  in  the  Irish 
capita],  when  its  entire  population  was  estimated  at  only  four  thousand 
£Bkmilies !  At  that  period,  the  worship  of  the  rosy  eod  was  in  the  as- 
c^dant,  as  we  may  further  judge  by  an  expression  in  an  address 
by  Father  O'Molloy  to  his  countrymen,  dated  from  the  Eternal  City, 
and  couched  in  Ga^c,  in  which  he  styles  the  town  under  notice,  '*  The 
City  of  the  Wine-flasks." 

At  that  time  even  the  Catholic  clergy  of  this  metropolis  partook 
freely  of  convivialities  and  other  social  pleasures  at  one,  at  least,  of  tiiese 
taverns,  under  the  renowned  si^n  of  the  Harp  and  Crown,  for  so  Dr. 
Talbot,  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  the  city  says,  when  impugning 
the  celebrated  author  and  religio-political  partisan.  Friar  Walsh.  The 
prelate  begins  his  personal  censures  of  the  Franciscan  by  stating  how  he, 
the  friar,  was  so  notable  for  his  fine  dress  and  ribbons,  that  a  lady  once 
inquired  of  him  "  if  his  patron,  St.  Francis,  ever  wore  such  clothes?" 
Further  on,  the  prelate  asks  the  friar:  '*Call  you  'suffering,'  to  see 
your  spiritual  children  return  home  to  you  with  money  in  their  purses, 
and  treat  you  and  your  commissary,  Father  Caron,  very  splendidly  at 
the  sign  of  the  Harp  and  Crown,  almost  every  night,  with  good  cheer, 
dancing,  and  daneSy  or  Irish  cronans*^  (two  Erse  words  for  songs) ; 
^*  especially  the  famous  MaguUUmone^  which  was  styled  in  a  letter  to 
Rome,  '  Cantio  barbara  et  agrestis,'  and  called  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
guard,  hearing  it  every  night,  *  Friar  Walsh  and  Friar  N.  sin^ng  of 
psalms  P "  In  the  same  strsun,  the  archbishop  continues  to  mveigh 
against  other  pastimes  this  Franciscan  fraternity  indulged  in.  ''  Call 
you  '  suffering,'  to  see  your  grave  partizans  dance  g^ggs  and  country 
dances,  to  recreate  yourself  and  the  commissary,  who  was  as  ready  and 
nimble  at  it  as  any  of  his  collectors?  But,  indeed,  it's  said  you  danc't 
with  a  better  grace  than  any  of  the  company  ?**  Perhaps  the  discipline 
of  the  Franciscans  had  been  slightly  relaxed  at  that  period,  or  it  may 
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W  thftt  Ae  UA  <'«igg8''or  iha  iMM  «m  B«db  Mdwim 
Uke  fairy  music,  daoce  every  aui  —at,  m  wfike  «£  JMimtf, 

Down  to  offln  late  tintf,  the  woohip  of  Baookw  piewleA  as  ifevotodly 
with  ibe  upper  daises  in  Dabtia  as  of  Diana  in  anoMaft  Ephcie.  Thm 
\omtr  ranks  wane  divided  between  Odia,  who  aMiy  be  wmnsuil  to  prosiAa 
over  the  Teutonic  bevaragpes  of  beer  and  ale,  and  aotae  aoaayoMM^ 
deified  O,  wbo  aaay  be  the  Gaelic  god  of  msgme^^mtihaj  or  water  «f  lifet 
MiadeiaJy,  the  toaspTes  of  the  latter  deity  are  asost  •frequented.  Streija 
ta  say,  Dt^dki  pertert  vdMofa,  to  our  taste,  anrpasaes  the  frodwat  sannle 
fieom  Bareh^  and  Peridns,  and  e^n  the  stuwiiest  apoci»aB  of  Ltniem. 
rtaat,  is  lass  hoponted  in  its  own  city  than  elsewfceia.  Aaiar  **parKarnrMt 
wiuaky,"  as  afnag  waieos  tliat  have  daly  paid  dacty are  sreftng^y  teraaaii^ 
wt  ventwie  a  word  in  its  ftvoar,  not,  indeed,  <3i  its  quality  as  an  alcohol^ 
sinee  we  knew  better,  but  of  its  claim  to  inrrnaard  enort.  Onr  aigunaaA 
is  on  no  aeoount  to  be  anferoed  by  any  weaikHniBaad  plaas  that  tm^kd 
toid  to  the  diminnticn of  "Moui^aia  Dew^**  Far  fraai  tUa,  we  woald 
give  eveiy  ana  his  due  ;  ar,  at  least,  avs  enrselves  ae  tharaagMy  iiatiiaa^ 
Slat  we  deem  dnaks  af  the  mtUive^  the  **4watmr/'  among  1J^  fonemeat 
Mfipaatiw  attcaotiaiis  that  draw  ns  to  make  oeeasionai  aaaMuer  inoonioaa 
into  the  Wicklow  mountains  and  wilds  of  Kerry.  Huriawoly  gpealia^  it 
waidd  be  a  gnat  boon  to  the  acnaokaEists  of  a  ^emtry  lawph  depen&ig 
as  die  export  af  iis  aom,  if  me  aaport  nqaisite  ler  pafiag  their  rent 
aad  taxes  were  radueed  in  hoik  by  an  iomased  doainnd  £r  the  apisat 
of  their  ioeaeal  prodnee,  instead  of  the  raw  article,  which  demand  woaUL 
ba  aasurad  by  dimaBution  af  the  dn^  on  Irish  wlnslEy.  Oar  prnpaiial 
on  this  seare  is  stiicdy  patriotic.  Even  the  enthmsBStic  patriot,  Dc 
Samuel  Madden,  did  not  inveigfa,  in  his  "  ReflectieBS  of  Ir^aad,"  pub- 
lished in  1738,  80  much  against  <*  the  native  **  as  against  iiie  tremendooa 
oooeoasption  mi  loneign  wines  which  then  marked  and  gave  cfaaauster  to 
the  times  in  Did>lin.  Our  audMMity  etates  thalt  theduty  in  one  week  lar 
these  alien  AMa  nmanatod  to  no  less  than  18,000^  ^This  alUr  af 
drinldng,"  says  the  angry  doctor,  "  js  grown  so  £Mhionable  a  vice  that 
there  is  aaAer  mmagiag  any  business,  gaining  any  point  of  interea^ 
carrying  any  election,  or  procuiiag  any  place  of  prefermei^  withoot  ii. 
We  drmk,  as  Tacitus  describes  m  old  GennaBi,  night  and  day,  and 
though  we  have  poisoned  our  bodies  and  debauched  our  ninds,  though 
we  have  enriched  orjr  enemies,  impovenshed  ourselves,  and  undone  our 
wretched  country,  yet,  to  comfort  us,  thb  may  be  said  for  our  honoar,  that 
we  have  got  the  character  of  bearing  our  national  miseries  idth  the  beet 
grace,  and  of  being  the  mort  boon  companions  and  the  fftirest  dridLen  in 
Europe.'' 

That  character  as  high  and  just  convtvialists  was,  at  least,  soaieihing  to 
men  living  m  a  dearth  of  fame,  and  linked  among  a  letterod  race.  In 
point  of  ^t,  the  peculiar  social  state  of  the  country  combined  with  Hi 
natural  damp  to  leave  gentlemen  little  to  ^ory  in  eiGcept  the  bottle.  From 
many  a  satiric  passage  in  -Swift's  works  we  see  what  the  condition  of  even 
the  nigher  squirearchy  was.  Almost  excluded  horn  a  reasonable  and 
satisfactory  ehave  and  interest  in  politics — the  government  of  the  kingdom 
being  in  the  hands  of  a  narrow  oligarchy — the  gentry  had  little  to  tern 
to  but  dissmation  in  Dublin  and  field  sports  on  &ir  awn  estates.  They 
took  Httle  delight  in  their  estates.  Descended,  for  ihe  most  par^  from 
Cromwell's  colonels  and  captains,  they  wiera  mom  than  disliked  by  tiieir 
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CaAolie  teiuatry.  A  nun  "mhom  ^t  im  teixie  imi  tlKraMmd  sctes  mnuad 
Castle  lI*DonTgan  was  4i  palent  gnoMfc  to  his  graDd&tber  fior  luuru^ 
commanded  the  ironsided  regiiBant  that  had  cleared  the  country  ef  JMOt 
of  the  M^Donnegans  and  other  ^'  rehel "  Macs  and  0\  and  whose  father 
had,  under  WUUam  ^  Orange*  aided  in  extirpatiog  a  aeoond  generation 
of  the  old  proprietoEBy  >did  iK>t  ieeH  ^vke  at  ^one  in  Oastle  M'Donnefi^. 
Obviously,  he  felt  little  eentnuKtai  interest  in  hb  pateimeay,  and  mere 
can  be  small  doubt  that,  weee  lie  in  ad^aaoeof  liis  age,  "aiid  Ad  he  endea- 
vour to  develop  and  impove  his  material  interests,  he  found  himself 
thwarted  in  Ulf  a  dozen  msaperable  ways  So  he  bcftook  lumself  to  the 
metropolis,  and  lived  merrily  there,  draining  glasses  instead  of  bogs,  and 
fighting  duels  with  his  equals  instead  of  bemg  nmply  shot  at  by  his 
inferiors. 

Several  other  circumstances  combining^  in  iho8eday8»  to  tender  society 
in  the  Irish  metropofis  the  very  essence  s£  ^  gay  and  careless  cluir 
racter  of  the  oonntry  m  geoeiBly  the  towa  was  the  «af  ital  of  delight- 
ful conviviality.  Far  man  even  than  Edinboii^  the  nortiiern  Athens, 
iras  this  MUeeian  Cotinth  celebrated  for  the  cenyersationid  powers  of  the 
members  of  its  highest  circles,  comprising  the  viceregal  court,  the  dbh 
tinguished  persooages  of  its  pariiaoieai  (the  presence  -of  which  imparted 
a  dignity  and  importance  to  society),  and,  especially,  the  caoinent  men  at 
the  bar.  This  barned  ptofeesioa  of  ^^e  la;w  contrilMited,  at  the  period 
vnder  view,  the  larger  number  of  thoee  whose  talents  as,  at  the  least, 
Inrilliant  talkers,  invested  high  fife  in  Dublin  with  attribules  which  raised 
it  far  above  the  ocdinaiy  leveL  In  the  words  of  Ab  xaciest  novelist  the 
land  has  produced — the  author  of  **  Cro*  Martin" — 

'^  The  Dublin  bar  of  former  days  was  essentidly  die  career  of  the 
highest  class,  of  those  who  had  die  ambition  of  political  success,  without 
the  necessity  of  tooling  lor  it  thiongh  the  laborious  patihs  of  the  law,  and 
thus  the  wit,  the  briUiaacy,  and  the  leadiaess  winch  give  conversation  its 
charms,  obtauned  the  high  onlture  which  comes  of  a  learned  profession 
and  social  interciHiise  mkh  men  of  refined  nDderataodimg." 

In  warrani^  of  the  trvth  of  dm  ptctine  of  interior  noUe  life,  which 
dates  at  the  epoch  of  the  Volunteers,  and  before  the  native  parliament 
was  abolished,  we  Must  i^;ain  refer  the  reader  to  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's 
reminiscences.  Some  lew  giimpees  of  diis  svperior  state  of  society  are  to 
be  gained  in  Mr.  OUbert's  retrospectiaDs,  which,  however,  firequendy  dis- 
close incidents  whence  pendant  pictures  of  much  inferior  tcme  would  be 
drawn.  For  instance,  among  numerous  anecdotes,  there  is  an  amusing 
story  of  a  trick  pUyed  b^  die  profiigate  Dick  Parsons,  first  Earl  of  Rosse, 
on  the  pious  Earl  of  ^Idare.  The  impious  nobleman  seems  to  have 
been  an  Irish  Lord  Rochester,  with  an  infinite  fund  of  jest,  great  spirits, 
and  fondness  for  all  the  vices  the  beau  monde  called  pleasures.  The 
notorious  Hell-fize  Club  is  said  to  have  boasted  him  as  its  founder,  and 
he  verily  was  the  leader  of  the  devil-may-cares  of  his  day.  The  bar, 
however,  was  the  head  and  front  of  convivial  enjoyments  of  more  innocent 
character,  rivalling,  and  probably  sarpassing,  contemporary  **  high-jinks" 
in  the  ScottiA  capital.  Certes,  we  should  like  to  have  heard  Baron 
Dawson,  the  prince  of  good  fellows,  sing  his  inimitable  drinking-song, 
"  Bumpers,  Sq[ttire  Jones !"  We  cannot  refrain  firom  giving  this  beam- 
ing bacchanalian  ballad,  standing  unrivaDed,  as  it  does,  aaaong  die  com- 
poeitions  of  its  age  aoMi  class.    It  was  composed  by  diis  law  baron  on 
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Sqiiire  T.  M.  Jones,  owner  of  the  estate  of  Monyglas,  i.  e.  the  green 
moor— for  Mr.  GUbert  must  permit  us  thus  to  correct  hi$  translatioa  of 
those  Gaelic  words  into  "  the  green  brake  :** 

Ye  good  fellows  all. 

Who  love  to  be  told  where  there's  churet  good  store. 

Attend  to  the  call  of  one  who's  ne'er  frighted. 

But  greatly  delighted  with  six  bottles  more : 

Be  sure  you  do^t  pass  the  good  house  Monyglas, 

Which  the  jolly  red  ffod  so  peculiarly  owns; 

'Twill  well  suit  your  humour,  for  pray  what  would  you  more. 

Than  mirth  with  good  claret,  and  bumpers,  Squire  Jones  ? 

Ye  lovers  who  pine 

For  lasses  who  oft  prove  as  cruel  as  fair. 

Who  whimper  and  whine  for  lilies  and  roses. 

With  eyes,  lips,  and  noses,  or  tip  of  an  ear : 

Come  hitiier,  I'll  show  you  howThillis  and  Chloe 

No  more  shall  occasion  such  sighs  and  such  groans ; 

For  wluit  mortal  so  stupid  as  not  to  quit  Cupid, 

When  cidl'd  by  good  claret,  and  bumpers.  Squire  Jones ! 

Ye  poets  who  write, 

Ana  brag  of  your  drinking  fam'd  Hdicon's  brook, 

Tho'  dlyou  get  b/t  is  a  dinner  ofttimes 

In  reward  for  your  rhymes,  with  Humphry  the  Duke : 

Learn  Bacchus  to  follow,  and  quit  your  Apollo, 

Forsake  all  the  Muses,  those  senseless  old  drones ; 

Our  jingling  of  glasses  your  rhyming  surpasses, 

Whencrown'd  with  good  claret,  and  bumpers.  Squire  Jones! 

Ye  soldiers  so  stout, 

With  plenty  of  oaths,  though  no  plenty  of  coin. 
Who  make  such  a  rout  of  all  your  commanders. 
Who  served  us  in  Flanders,  and  eke  at  the  Boyne : 
Come  leave  off  your  rattling,  of  sieging  and  battling. 
And  know  you'd  much  better  to  sleep  with  whole  bones. 
Were  you  sent  to  Gibraltar,  your  note  you'd  soon  alter. 
And  wish  for  good  claret,  smd  bumpers,  Squire  Jones ! 

Ye  clergy  so  wise. 

Who  mysteries  profound  can  demonstrate  clear. 
How  worthy  to  rise,  you  preach  once  a  week. 
But  your  tithes  never  seek  above  once  in  a  year  : 
Come  here  without  failing,  and  leave  of[  vour  railing 
'Gainst  bishops  providing  for  dull,  stupid  drones ; 
Says  the  text  so  divine,  what  is  life  without  wine  ? 
Then  away  with  the  claret,  a  bumper.  Squire  Jones ! 

Ye  lawyers  so  just. 

Be  the  cause  what  it  will  who  so  learnedly  plead. 
How  worthy  of  trust,  you  know  black  from  white. 
Yet  prefer  wrong  to  right,  as  you  chance  to  be  fee'd : 
Leave  musty  Reports,  and  forsake  the  King's  Courts, 
Where  Dulness  and  Discord  have  set  up  their  thrones. 
Bum  Salkeld  and  Yentris,  with  all  your  damn'd  entries. 
And  away  with  the  daret,  a  bumper.  Squire  Jones ! 

Ye  physical  tribe. 

Whose  knowledge  consists  in  hard  words  and  grimace. 
Whene'er  you  prescribe,  have  at  your  devotion 
Pills,  bolus,  or  potion,  be  what  will  the  case : 
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Pray  wliere  is  the  need  to  purge,  blister,  and  bleed  P 
When  ailing  joorselyes,  the  wnole  faculty  owns, 
That  the  forms  of  old  Ghden  are  not  so  prevailing. 
As  mirth  with  good  claret,  and  bumpers,  Squire  Jones ! 

Ye  fox-hunters,  eke, 

That  follow  the  call  of  the  horn  and  the  hound. 

Who  your  ladies  forsake  before  they're  awake. 

To  beat  up  the  brake,  where  the  vermin  is  found : 

Leave  Piper  and  Blueman,  shrill  Duchess  and  Trueman, 

No  music  is  found  in  such  dissonant  tones : 

Would  you  ravish  your  ears  with  the  songs  of  the  spheres, 

Harkaway  to  the  claret,  a  bumper.  Squire  Jones ! 

Let  our  readers'  minds  now  turn  with  ours  from  old  Dublin  dinner- 
tables,  and,  quitting  the  town,  pass  to  its  chief  ornament,  its  eztensiTe 
and  beautiful  park.     The  "  Phoenix  Park,"  apparently,  had  its  beginning 
Irom  a  royal  order,  dated  28th  August,  1623,  directing  that  '^a  paHc  be 
indoaed  near  Dublin,  for  the  maintenance  of  deer  and  breeding  of 
game."    Its  name  is  an  unmeaning  oormpUon  of  two  Gaelic  wordf, 
^  fionn  lusge,"  u  e,  the  clear  water,  viz.  of  a  stream  still  rippling  and 
mnrmoring  between  the  banks  of  one  of  those  valleys  rien  with  old 
thorns,  for  which  this  metropolitan  yet  rural  scene  of  sylvan  glen  and 
glade  beauties  is  famous.     Above  all,  this  vast  place  of  recreation  for 
citiaens  has  a  particular  charm  in  onr  mind,  in  not  being  restricted,  like 
^^e  Park,  to   "the  upper  ten  thousand,"  but  open,  like  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  to  be  enjoyed  in  all  freedom  by  all  classes.     Like  those 
ornaments  to  other  great  towns,  it  remained  long  in  a  state  of  nature, 
irhich  seems  to  have  been  a  wet  and  neglected  state,  whilst  Irish  vice- 
roys practised  the  national  habits  of  caring  more  for  claret  and  public 
and  private  extravagance  than  practical  improvements.     Manners,  Duke 
of  Ratland,  when  lord-lieutenant,  though  traditionally  declared  to  have 
by  no  means  improved  those  national  manners,  is  said  to  have  thought  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  this  now  beautiful  place  of  pubUo  resort, 
and  there  is  a  famous  bon  mot  connected  with  this  design.     He  was 
ridine  through  it  with  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  a  celebrated  wit,  and 
exdaimed,  '^  I  wonder  none  of  the  viceroys  ever  drained  this  park  I" 
Upon  which  his  companion  replied,  '^Ah,  duke  I  they  were  too  busy 
draining  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  !"     It  was  the  same  wit  who,  on  being 
asked  whose  was  the  best  history  of  Ireland,  replied,  '^  The  continuation 
ofKi^(;e)." 

Onr  hutorian  remarks  that  the  wars  with  the  once  formidable  Shane 
O'Neill  were,  apparently,  the  occasion  for  setting  relays  of  post-horses 
alone  the  road  from  London  to  Holyhead,  in  order  to  mount  and  speed 
on  their  way  couriers  carrying  intelligence.  This  conjecture  as  to  the 
eanse  of  the  first  establishment  of  a  regular  post  between  the  home  and 
colonial  metropolitan  cities  is  borne  out  by  a  paragraph  in  a  letter  from 
Secretary  Cecil,  dated  June,  1561,  to  lord-deputy  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 
stating:  <<  I  have  given  order  for  the  laying  of  the  posts  aocordine  to 
^oor  appointment."  It  reads  strange  to  us,  in  the  year  1860,  men 
mtercourse  of  news  is  sped,  almost  from  pole  to  pole,  with  a  celerity 
nndreamt  of  in  the  poet's  comparison  of  lightning's  lagging  to  the 
superior  sneed  of  ''the  swift  glance  of  the  mind,"  that  the  year  1560 
had  passed  before  postal  communication  was  established  with  Ireland* 
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There  is  a  drawing  of  tke  Kttic,  oingle  wetej  '^pacqael^-b^at,''  wbu^ 
plied,  at  that  time,  between  HoMiead  and  **  The  raeoB  House,"  to  be 
seen  on  a  map  flude  for  Lord  bsrleigfa,  and  recently  engrared  in  Uie 
published  state  papers.  What  an  antique  contrast  that  tiny  craft  makes 
to  the  splendid  steamers  now  traversing  between  those  stadons !  Yet 
this  thought  occurred  to  us  onee^  when  entering  tbe  eifttal  o£  Ireland  on 
the  crowded  deck  of  one  of  these  sea  omrnboses.  Would  not  statistics 
show  that  "  the  fall  tide  of  human  life  **  which  daily  sweeps  up  the 
Strand  far  exceeds  in  Tokune  the  small  swarms  iaSty  j^aaaag  between 
England  aad  Iidand  P  By-the-by,  the  nkme  of  that  old,  well-known 
place  of  departure^  The  Pigeon  House,  obvieosly  dertTea  from  the 
carrier-pigeons  formerly  kept  there,  and  reminds  us  of  the  ban  mot  of 
some  patriot  Irishman,  who,  on  being  told,  after  the  aei  of  vniott  was 
passed,  that  the  newly-elected  membert  lor  Dubfin  had  jvsi  sailed  otvm- 
te  Engbmd  from  '^  the  Pigeon  House,**  observed  that  '^ihie  was  Mtono^ 
since  they  are  going  over  to  be  plw^ed.'^ 

Among  notices  of  the  many  memorable  EnglishmeB  whe  sedlisd  i» 
irelaod,  sudb  as  that  rapacious  aovoBtuier  tae  first  £an  or  Cerk,  w&m  os 
men  who,  on  the  other  band,  are  illustrious  for  their  genius  and  acihsepu- 
ments,  an  interesting  aceomit  is  given  in  tfie  book  biSfere  ns  of  86r  W^ 
liam  PetW,  ^  enormously  industrious  agent  ler  **  the  settlement  of  lie<- 
hnd.**  The  Brst  Eari  of  Kerry  married  Anne,  only  dangbter  te  Sir 
WyUam  Petty,  Arongh  which  aWianee  the  estates  and  boiaonrs  ot  tb* 
Shelbume  fiimily  subsequently  passed  to  the  Fits  Maurices.  Lady  Keffy 
was  one  of  Swin  s  most  intimate  friends ;  and  the  following  detiuls  eos- 
nected  with  this  fitmBy  fliustrate  the  style  in  whieb  ibe  estnbiynBeafes 
of  Ae  Irish  nobility  were  mamtained  in  the  early  part  of  the  hst 


"DsMrn,  March  the  tithy  1732^3.— We  have  been  inftimed  Asl  tbn 
Hon.  John  ¥1tz  Maurice,  Esq,,  High  Sheriff  of  the  eonsty  of  Keiry, 
received  the  Judges  of  Assise  at  tb^  bounds  of  ibe  comty  in  a  inoe^ 
magnificent  and  splendid  manner,  the  particulars  of  which  are  as  ioXhw  7 
Two  running  Ibotmen  led  the  way,  being  dothed  in  whke^  wi^  tbenr 
Mack  caps  dressed  with  red  ribbons,  and  red  sashes  with  deep  fringes. 
Four  grooms  lea&ig  four  stately  horses  witii  emhradered  capnrieon% 
their  manes  and  tails  dressed  with  roses  of  red  ribbons.  A  page  in  scarM, 
bred  with  sihrer,  bearing  the  Sheriff's  white  rod.  The  High  Shsriff  in 
scarfct;  his  sword  hanging  in  a  broad  shoulder-belt  of  erimson  velvel^ 
covered  with  silver  lace,  mounted  on  a  very  beautiful  horse,  bainig  a 
Tbrkish  bri^,  with  reins  of  green  silk  intermixed  with  gold,  Ae  c&p^ 
and  housings  of  green  velvet,  that  was  almost  covered  with  gold  late^ 
and  bordered  with  a  deep  gold  fringe.  Two  trumpets  in  green,  piufnwly 
laced  with  silver.  Twelve  livery  men,  in  the  cohwm  of  ihe  fianili^ 
mounted  on  black  horses,  firom  20/.  to  402.  price,  with  long  ta^^  whi^ 
as  well  as  their  numes,  were  decked  with  roses  of  red  ribbons;  the  eaps 
and  housings  having  a  centaur  in  brass,  which  is  the  crest  of  the  Rti 
Maurices.  They  had  short  horsemen's  wigs  of  one  cut,  with  gold-laseJ 
bats.  Their  back-swords  hung  m  broad  buff  belts.  Their  cravats,  or 
stocks,  were  bbck,  fiistened  with  two  large  gih  battens  b^nd.  "EaA 
had  a  braee  of  pistols,  and  a  bright  e««bine  hfmgbg  in  a  boeket  oa  his 
r%fct  sid^  with  a  stopper  in  a  rauale  of  red  nnzed  with  wbite^  Aat 
lo^ed  not  unlike  a  tulip;  his  xidrng-eoat,  with  a  seariet  cape  and  giU" 
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hnfttoDS,  waa  loUed  up  IMmd  him.  Th»  Barl  of  Kon/f  geiitiemM.of. 
ibe-hoise,  angii^  moantvi  oa  •  rtfj  £■•  bay  horMw  The  fteward^ 
waiting^-f^nUeiMBy  md  other  ibmestieg  of  die  Lovd  Korry.  This  csitab- 
cada  o£  ik»  Eud'a  ews  faaaiy,  aad  all  moanttd  out  ef  hia  own  stably  to 
tha  namlMr  of  thir^-fiioe^  heing  pwsad,  thete  folla^rad  anodier  af  Aa 
geBtAemaa  of  tbe  mwtij,  which,  was  ▼arj  consi^imbie,  tiiere  bein; 
abaut  tw«ity  ltd  hofam,  with  fielcb-ckthi^  sttendmg  them.  Bui  the  de^ 
poroaad  vecj  uafinrounibl%  and  all  this  poaip  and  ga&watrj  of  eqaipaga 
wav  fcnreed  ti»>  mareb  voder  a  heavy  aadeontiiiued  nua  to  liatowel,  when 
tile  fiigb  Sheriff  had  paepared  &  apUndid  entertabnnant,  eouaiatm^  of 
gee  hundred  and  twenty  dshes^  te  solace  the  judges  and  genl^men  after 
iheir  fatigues ;  which  it  seems  they  greatly  wanted,  hr  the  sottda  wan 
aa*  hoKvy  and  decp^  ^  nmm  of  tfan  exeessDve  nan,  that  the  judges  were 
finead  to  leatve  thor  conchy  and  betake  thcBBSoi^es  ta  their  aaddie-horsee; 
Bu*  their  rapaal  waa  ahoTt,  inr  tidioga  being  baought  that  the  Rppsi 
Fi^I  waa  aweifing  apaee^  they  aoen  lemevntedy  in  <nder  tn  paaa  mm 
vfaile  it  was  faadi^.'' 

The  inteffeataag  atosy  of  James  Aawaaley  la  the  moat  earieea  epieacU 
in  ikm  book  We  ahall  not  mav  it  by  giving  a  aketeh  of  the  neian^ 
tadiMoaa  fertuBes  of  tint  youn^nobleman,  who  was  son  of  Artiiur,  Laid 
41lhawi,  and,  uader  peculiar  eiDeamstaQces,  became,  whHe  a  mars  boy,  a 
aa^abood  on  the  atieeta  of  DuUia,  waa  s^aad  by  his  kinsman,  the  pn>* 
ffigain  Bachaid,  Earl  of  Angleaay,  who  had  usurped  hie  iiather'a  estataa 
aakd  tiile^  and  nmn  senfc  out  te  tW  West  indies  and  w(Ad.  as  &  ria^,  bat 
after  a  lapaa  of  vaaaay  years,  on  retaming  to  Dubhft,  obtained  a  iwadiaft 
awtitliug  him.  t»  the  vast  Irish  estates  of  t^e  ftnnily;.  An  unuaual  interaat 
attaahoo  to  tisfr  hiatafy  of  this  young  asaoy  aiace  it  is  tdio  gronndwork  ol 
''Guy  Mannariog." 

l^e  rtosy  of  Joseph  Dam^  the  noteii  usuaer  of  the  aeventeantk  oen^ 
lary,  is  afee  suemneUy  teid  in  the  pages  befoce  aa^  In  eariy  life,  iim 
haon  man  waa  ea^k>yed  by  CromweU  m  secret  nagotiationa  witk  Cav- 
daad  Maaarin;  andy  after  the  Restoration,  deoanuig  ii  unsafe  la i^nde  is 
£nghmd,  on  account  of  his  fiimwr  politkai)  connexion  with  tiie  usucpar, 
he  aoU  some  of  his  property  in  tiiis  eountry,  and,  takkg  axbaataga  of 
the  cheapness  of  bsid  in  Iroknd,  purchased  large  estates  there^  and 
established  a  usury  effiee  in  the  capital  city»  He  is  thus  desoribed  ii»  m 
CQMtenpoiary  elegy;  It  should  be  observed  that  the  ^  London  Tavern,^ 
in,  the  eokmaed  metropolian  was  the  pdncipai  scene  of  his  money-lendiaig^ 

Qe  walked  the  streets,  and  wore  a  threadbare  cloak ; 

Be  dined  and  supped  at  charge  of  other  folk ; 

And  by  his  looks,  nad  he  held  out  his  pabns, 

He  might  be  thought  an  object  fit  for  alms. 

So,  te  iha  peer  if  he  refused  his  pelf. 

Be  used  them  fall  as  kindly  as  himself.. 

Where'er  he  went,  he  never  saw  bis  betters ;. 

Lords,  knights,  and  squires,  were  all  his  humble  debtors. 

And  under  nand  and  seal,  the  Irish  nation 

Were  forced  to  owe  to  him  their  obligation. 

O  London  Tavern,  thou  hast  lost  a  fhend. 

Though  in  thv  wails  he  ne'er  did  farthing  spend ; 

He  touched  the  peace  when  others  touched  the  pot  ^ 

The  hand  that  signed  the  mortgaga  pakL  the  ahoL 
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His  wealthy  and  the  enormout  extent  of  the  laods  he  acquired,  known 
as/^Damer^s  Estate,"  hecame  proverbiaL  Hit  heir  was  stjled  ''the 
great  Damer,"  and  incurred,  with  "  the  great  Wellesley,''  and  one 
or  two  other  Irish  landlords,  to  whose  surnames  the  same  magniloquent 
adiectiye  was  popularly  afiixed,  the  .lash  of  Dean  Swift's  satire  for  per- 
mittbg  themselves  to  be  called  after  that  pompous  fashion,  although 
Terily  one  does  not  see  how  they  could  have  prevented  it  The  usurer 
bequeathed  his  property  to  his  nephew,  with  the  injunctions  to  his  heirs 
that  they  should  not  become  absentees,  but  reside  on  the  lands — a  wise 
provision,  the  neglect  of  which  has  probably  been  the  principal  cause 
why  the  estate  of  Damer,  Earl  of  Portarlington,  was  recently  sold  in 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Court. 

We  have  not  yet  included  among  the  notable  names  now  passed  in 
review  that  of  a  very  distinguished  native  of  Dublin,  the  renowned 
Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  whoee  talents  for  poli- 
tical writing  at  one  time  made  him  a  positive  power  in  Europe.  Cer- 
tainly, he  was  long  a  denizen  of  the  colonial  city  that  gave  him  birth, 
and  he  exercised  considerable  influence  on  its  society  and  local  politics  ; 
but  we  agree  with  the  author  of  "  English  Humorists,"  that,  sithough 
Dean  Swift  was  bora  at  No.  7,  Hoey's-oourt,  Dublin,  <'he  was  no  more 
an  Irishman  than  a  man  bora  of  English  parents  at  Calcutta  is  a 
Hbdoo ;"  or,  let  us  add,  than  a  cold-hearted,  truculent,  and  selfish  son 
of  Brother  Jonathan  would  be  an  Irishman,  if  his  mother  had  happened 
to  be  brought  to  bed  of  him  among  the  kindly  and  simple  Gaelic  race 
in  Kerry.  So  far  from  any  honour  and  glory  attaching  to  Ireland  from 
the  fact  of  thu  very  un-Insh  clergyman  having  been  born  there,  most 
men  of  that  county,  comprehending  his  character  by  dissection  as  sharp 
and  piercing  as  Bir.  Thackeray's  masterly  operation,  would  be  ready 
to  disown,  on  the  part  of  Mother  Erin,  a  child  that  did  so  little 
credit  to  her  good  qualities.  Dick  Steele  and  Noll  Goldsmith  were  true 
Irishmen,  an{  with  all  their  faults,  which  are  the  national  &ult8,  their 
country  sees  sufficient  cause  to  have  just  pride  in  them.  But  the  heart, 
tongue,  and  hand  of  Jonathan  Swift  were  not  Irish;  his  first-mentioned 
organ's  ambitions  centred  in  England,  and  it  was  "lacerated,"  as  he  had 
the  insolent  impiety  to  record  in  hb  epitaph,  not  so  much  at  the  misruled 
state  of  Ireland,  but  because  he  was  condemned  to  live  and  die  in  such 
a  "  rat-hole"  as  Dublin.  Yet  this  intellectual  bully  was  sometimes  ready 
enough  in  turaing  round,  and  revenging  the  ridicule  it  was  then  the 
fashion  here  to  cast  on  "  the  wild  Irish, '^  by  coarse  and  clever  sarcasms, 
the  most  delicious  of  which  is  his  sneer  at  the  ignorance  of  the  English 
people,  who,  says  he,  "  are  quite  surprised,  when  they  see  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman, to  find  nim  better-looking,  better-mannered,  and  more  intelligent 
than  themselves." 

Mr.  Gilbert's  three  curious  volumes  contain  much  that,  if  generally 
known,  when  Dean  Swift  was  forced  to  return  sneer  fDr  sneer,  or,  at  least, 
if  understood  at  a  subsequent  and  brighter  era,  might  have  relieved  men 
of  the  best  and  of  the  brilliant  society  m  die  Irish  capital  from  bearing  re- 
proaches too  lavishly  cast  on  their  country,  in  times  when  national  anti- 
pathy—that  strong  passion — was  even  dangerous  in  its  results,  and  when, 
in  tlie  lines  of  Churchill,  alluding  to  Ireland, 

Long  from  a  nation  ever  hardly  used. 
At  random  censured,  and  by  turns  abused. 
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Have  Britons  drawn  their  sport ;  with  partial  yiew 
Form'd  general  notions  from  the  rascal  few. 

These  yolumes,  indeed,  testify  that  the  Irish  metropolis  can  boast  of 
memorials  of  many  illostrious  men,  and  of  architectural  monuments  worthy 
of  admiration.  The  list  of  the  former  would  be  too  long  to  rehearse,  yet 
we  win  not  pass  orer  in  silence  such  names  as  the  Wellesleys,  Thomas 
Moore,  the  Sheridans,  and  the  patriot  Grattan,  who  was  of  the  indigenous 
race  of  the  soil ;  nor,  among  others  whose  names  crowd  before  us,  Henry 
Brooke,  author  of  "The  Fool  of  Quality,"  recently  republished;  or, 
taking  a  lower  range,  and  entering  into  comparisons,  cite  our  author  as 
showing  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  engravers,  medallists, 
and  eyen  the  painters  of  the  Irish  capita],  surpassed  their  contemporaries 
in  London,  as  also  did  her  wits,  scholars,  orators,  and  actors.  For 
example,  there  were  the  engravers  Henry  LuttreU,  Ford,  and  Brooks, 
the  medallist  Mossop,  and  painters  James  Barry,  and  West,  who  trained 
Martin  Archer  Shee,  the  Dublin  artist  and  poet  thus  noticed  by  Byron 
in  his  ''English  Bards  ahd  Scotch  Reviewers:** 

And  here  let  Shee  and  Genius  find  a  place. 
Whose  pen  and  pencil  yield  an  equal  grace ; 
To  ffoide  whose  nand  the  sister  arts  combine. 
Ana  trace  the  poet's  or  the  painter's  b'ne; 
Whose  magic  touch  can  bid  the  canvas  glow. 
Or  pour  the  easy  rhTme's  harmonious  flow; 
While  honours,  doublv  merited,  attend 
The  poet's  rival,  but  the  painter's  friend. 

The  histrionic  art  being  natural  to  the  Irish  people,  they  for  some 
time  supplied  London  with  eminent  actors  and  actresses,  in  Margaret 
Woffington,  Miss  O'Neill,  Edmund  Kean,  Barry,  Macklin,  and  others. 
Every  one  of  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  ezqcusite  portrait,  by 
Hogarth,  in  the  Garrick  Club-house,  of  the  first-mentioned  fascinating 
tur  one,  not  to  speak  of  the  recent  charming  memoir  of  her,  will  like  to 
lead  the  ensuing  extract: 

*^  From  the  'roily '  of  that  day  sprang  the  beautiful,  elegant,  aooom- 

Slished,  captivating  Woffington,  to  please  and  charm  contendinp^  kingdoms, 
'his  extraordinary  character  is  a  striking  instance  that  the  shimng  qualities 
of  the  mind,  or  graces  of  the  person,  are  not  confined  to  rank  or  birth, 
but  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  the  most  unfavourable  situations. 
Miss  Wo£Bngton'8  origin  was  such  as  would  puzzle  a  herald  or  antiquarian 
to  trace.  Her  father's  condition  in  life  is  enveloped  in  obscurity ;  her 
mother  for  many  vears  sold  firuit  at  the  entrance  of  Fownes-court,  poor 
and  honest ;  vet  from  such  parents,  unassisted  by  friends,  unimproved  by 
education,  till  able  to  attain  it  by  her  ovm  assiduity,  did  this  peculiar 
orDsment  of  the  Drama,  and  favourite  of  the  Graces,  rise  to  a  station  so 
celebrated  as  to  be  able  to  set  the  fashions,  prescribe  laws  to  taste,  and, 
beyond  any  of  her  time,  present  us  with  a  lively  picture  of  the  easy,  well- 
bred  woman  of  fashion." 

With  this  pleasing  paragraph  we  must  conclude  our  quotations  from 
Gilbert's  Dublin,  Which  is  essentially  a  history  of  the  stage  and  manners 
in  that  metropolis,  yet,  however,  contains  many  otiier  desultory  details, 
colled  and  collated  with  catholic  appreciation  of  the  interesting  and 
amusing,  which  does  credit  to  the  author's  capacity  and  industry. 
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TO  PARIS  AND  BACK  IN  IJTE  DATS. 
Late  oa  W«dii««ky,  tk*  20di  •£  Afnl,  I8^»  I  wm  askad  to  go  te 


Gnat  paei  o£  thft  nftat  day  waa  oocupied  with  the  ppocoM  of  ptocwtnc 
aiidp€ife(tiA|^&pMt|MiFC  Thera  are  ageot0  wiiO' unll.  4»- thkr  b«t  I  d3 
k  nyaelC.  Finl)  liy  a  letter  to  Loid  Mdn>ftfllwify»  I  eortified  myself  t» 
b*  whai  I  wm,  and  atkail  for  a  paatport  to  Park,  wkithar^  I  added,  I  imm 
imatom  to  gq  immediatftlyy  oa  w^nt  affiun.  Thia  waa  aai^  bacaoMi 
ihfr  roW  ia — if  fsm  aaoaot  pacsuadetlKBi  to  relax  it — thai  yoii  leave  yoom 
i|yliwtia«  eaa  day  and  get  y«ur  paMfH)rt  the  aezi.  I  happea  to  ha  aii» 
m  Ifaoaa  profeanaaala  who  can  etrtify  for  applicant^  so  I  owtifiadfai  njh- 
mUL  JKesty  I  ptetented  my  letter  at  the  ForeigB-<^&oa»^  stating  my  w^dk 
to  laaire  £oglaod  that  night  Withoni  diffieulty  I  goi  the  paaiipnrt^ 
wriea  foot  ahilfings.  Tha  visa  of  the  French  consul  waa  the  eod  ef  tha 
business,  price  two  shillings  and  threepence.  I  suppose  decant  felk  aoit 
ingenui  vuUus  like  myself  must  submit  to  the  tax  and  the  trouble,  for  the 
siJce  of  the  safety  geuned  against  the  blackguards  and  seowliog  villaina. 
Although  a  man  may  smile  and  be  a  villain. 

The  journey  is  now  delightfully  perfbnued  in  peiat  of  rapidity  aod 
comfort  The  eod  of  tha  arraagemenis  vndet  wMsh  one  gets  into  a 
railway  carriage  at  London-bridge  stadoa  kte  m  the*  evening,  and  finds 
oneself  in  Paris  by  breakfiut-time  die  next  momiog,  is  more  marvellooa 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  night  journey  than  the  same  sort  of  quick 


tannt  would  he  by  day.    At  haifi-nast  eight  p.m.  ofThwadaTs  t^ '^^ 
knptag-  paid  3i  Is.  6d.,  I  entered  a  fic^kai  cavria^a,,  foimd  iiAinwir 


I  talk  beguiled  the  hdl-hQurs  e£  the  way,  and  DWsr 
aeemed  soon  riaihud — at  ahoiit  ekven  a'deait  In  two  miaatea  aa 
board  tiie  steamer,  eompoaed  myself  and  doaed,  anti^  maeh  sooan  thaa 
I  expected^  wa  were  tM  Calaia  waa  at  hand.  About  two  we  were  am 
shore  and  inside  the  nulway  station,  where  are  estahhshad,  fior  the  poc^ 
pages  of  thia  jaumey,  pa»port-,jofiice  and  ouBtoB»-hoasa.  It  is  a  miatake 
ne*  to  register  yoar  baggage  at  Loadoi^hiidga  thrsogh  to  Pmis.  ¥att 
pay  a  shilliay  for  eaeh  paokag:a,  and  so  save  fmanniaatiiem.  a4  Ctlai| 
wheae  time  is  valuable,  claiming  your  hags  and  boaes^  and  having  theuL 
looked  at  in  Pkris.  Omittiag  Uiis  preeaution,.  I  was  hiadeied  l^  iiaiviii|^ 
tohig  my  hoggaga  which  fortunately  I  eoald  carry  aayad^— dwoagWtlM 
aiowd  lata  die  pasqiort-effiee,  and  to  persaade  the  doasnioiato  look  at  it 
tmpoisami.  The  crowdings  into  the  passpoat-ofice-ia  the  only  haudnmsa 
and  dieeooifeirt  of  the  joom^.  It  was  twenty  minates  to  thaee  hefstt 
I  gat  through^  and  then,  as  the  train  was  wittan  a  fow  aunutes  o£  stesfe 
Bg,  the  invitatioa  to  take  cofiee  at  the  buffet  we  passed  was  jnst  thsawa 
asniy. 

la  a  welUwarmad  carriage,  with  mote  pleasant  people  for  compaaioas^ 
including  a  pleasant  lady,  who  gave  cigars — ^not  die  lady — and  luats 
raga,  the  time  began,  passed,  and  endkd  agreeably.  The  roate  is 
hy  LiUes  IXiuai,  and  Arras,  to  Amiens ;  the  eoootry,  for  a^ny  waim 
§nm  Cahusy  an  ahnost  uninhabited,  swaowy  waste,  whid%  we  josfe 
made  Oi^  by  the  moonlight.  Bat  when  daylight  hiwiko,  aa  it  po^ 
sently  did,  there  ware  dungs  to  see  which,  from  then  mmity  alaai» 
were  pleasing — the  sort  of  things  which  all  travellers  of  foir  powea 
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o£  obsenration,  and  is  a  good  eondkiom  of  digestioBy  mart  find.  pk»^ 
aant  and  mimetAa^  it>  bdc  a*.  A  belter  wmokry  apptaatd  aa  %m 
miles  were  left  behind.  At  Amiens  there  was  a  stopjpi^a  of  a  siB* 
aible  lenetb — tm  or  tveb»  minvtes.     Tablea  w«m  xtadj,.  kid  with 


broad  and  battey,  aawi  gar^eaa  ofiakwsly  pawad  owt  lea  and  toffee>  Omm 
fitane  the  cbarge*  Much  belter  hm  vbob  eadj  fanakfait,  we  weaA  on, 
and  aow  a  itally  pmttj  and  i^eniliaig;  eomti^r  bogas  to  bo  bow  and. 


ilMttthengbt  and  left  baadpiclwfB  whose  firaaiea  wobo  ibar  syae  aatm 
ings  of  the  carriage  windows.  There  if  no  pleasanler  panonuna  eshftt- 
tiOD  thanthalal  aptsawagsaeaery  AowB  yontharoagb  aiaaway  carriage 
waadow,  aa  yfm  repose  tnaiforlaUy  in  jour  weU-ataffed  fimti  nbws  seat. 
Oosa  bad  by  thia  tiaie  tha  adraataee  of  bright,  claai^  suashiay  mmiraag. 
I  was  passing  liirougk  scoDea  of  a  happy  joamay  ^  the  year  184^ 
Hw^cooBtry  ^  Bretevil,  ClenBoat,  Crail,  St.  Lea,  and  the  Oiae.  Far 
tiarly  or  forhr  milaa  aorlk  el  Fm  tiv  seaaary  ia  Aarmang'  bitly  aad 
wooded,  with  {welty  and  pieluiaaqae  chteaox,  ^rilba^  yiHagoa;  and 
ckudies. 

Soon,  about  nine— this  was  Friday  the  22nd — we  ran.  wim  the  Paris 
station,  i  had  aelbing  to  do  but  tD  take  my  baggage-  in  baad^  gira  il  to 
a  porter,  and  wilb  him  BHUMh  into  Paris*  it  seiaicd  liba  a  dreamy  to 
banra  been  bat  a  lawsiWirt  boors  belbre  in  tfaa  Loadoa  alieat%  and  now  la 
be,  after  a  tittta  of  talk,  a  Httla  of  doae  and  dream,  and  aanw  baif-l 
and  boors  of  idle  aoBtemplalioD  of  ftfing^  sceaeiyy  waUring  ^ielly  a 
Pkris.  The  e&at  wasy  aa  if  I  bad  been  there  Isr  any  iMgth  of 
before,  seoing  what  1  saw — architactare,.  sbops^  sigiU)  meay  wmnen,  aa^ 
£ars,  aaiiiagcs  asd  barocs,  given  Iraaa  aad  wli^  walk — aU  French  aad 
Pteisiaa^  bat  qidle  ftmi^ar.  The  baatitiftd  Boulevards^  swarmiag  widfe 
Mty  and  bri^  witb  Hgbl  aad  cofevr,  were  reached,  aad  tbra  wsf 
dearinatian,  the  Hdtel  Troaabet,  m  tbe  Rne  Troachot,  a  fine  broad  oae^ 
leading^  aat  of  Ae  Phve  de  k  Madeleine  sortiMrards,  bordarad  by  1 


Sent  my  card  io'  mj  ftriend  A.,  breahfnalad,  dnssed,  and  feUawad 
it  to  )ns  rooaaa  By  accident  ba  bad  aoi  got  my  card,  nor  bad  he  got 
a  letter  I  bad  posted  froaa  London  tbe  awening  bafeaa,  so  he  waa  gruatfy 
sarprised — agiasably  too*— lor  ia  bis  d^bi  ami  eflFaaica  ba  gave  me  that 
French  bog  we  En^h  so  Kttie  anderstand,  hoA,  wbiafa  is  inldMgibla 
eaoagh  among  aa  excitable^  mifeseniad  peopkv 

Buwaess  was  soon  endad^  except  a  t^egiapb  message  and  soma 
lelterS)  to  bo  presently  despatebed,  and  tiina  A.  aad  I  found  onrsdrav 
with  nothing  particular  to  do,  and  the  day  before  oa,  standing  ia  tlae  Raa* 
de  ittyoli,  opposite  the  brig^  green  trees  of  the  Tnileries  GiSdeas>  Cen- 
inatrag  with  diese  was  arefaatodaral  magnifieanse  on  aU  sides.  Eaa^^ 
wards  stretefaed,  on  one  sida^  tbe  Rinaii  Aiaade^  now  prolonged  as  for  aa 
ibe  end  of  the  Lonvre,  a  mile  off;  oa  tiia  other,  the  northern  side  of  the 
LoB¥re,  now  eomplete,  and,  straight  onwaids,  a  wide  street,  goiag^  on 
beyond  tbe  pabusa,  still  in  the  noble  proportioaa  of  width  and  heigbt  ha 
iriiaeb  it  began,  for  down  to  Ibe  Pkee  da  k  Bastitts,  whose  cohnnn  teaial^ 
^  nated  the  vista.  From  where  we  stood  tbe  leagth  is  about  twa  milsa  and 
a  half.  Tbvourb  tile  courts  of  tdie  Lowrre.  Nothing  more  palatiid  thaa 
Ae  eftct  of  this  now  completed  palace^  or  rather  lluree  palaces  togathaiv 
tbe^  Tuileries,  and  tbe  old  and  new  Louvre,  witb  their  grand  spaees^  aad 
tfaair  elaboralad  arduteotare  meeting-  tbe  eye  on  all  side%  now  i 
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orer  jour  bead,  and  now  at  wonderful  distanoe — wonderful,  I  mean,  inas- 
much as  what  yon  tee  so  £ar  off  is  indeed  a  long  way  off  for  ^*  the  other 
Old  of  the  house." 

Exit  under  the  eastern  fa9ade  of  the  LouTre,  and  outside  are  green 
gardens,  coloured  with  brilliant  flowers,  the  church  of  St.  Germain 
rAuzerrois,  in  complete  restoration,  opposite  on  the  right,  on  the  left,  a 
public  building  of  some  kind,  derigned  to  compose  as  a  pendant  to  the 
church,  and,  immediately  opposite,  a  spire  in  construction,  in  connexion 
witfi  the  church,  to  form  the  centre  piece  of  the  oompoution.  All  around 
rose  still  the  gigantic  and  imposing  street  architecture  of  new  Paris.  To 
the  Palais  Royal.  All  is  now  deiured  away  between  this  palace  and  the 
Louvre.  In  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  were  trees  of  forty  or  fifty  yeara' 
growth,  newly  planted  and  thriving.  Evefy where  in  Paris  where  trees 
can  be  stuck  in  the  ground  with  effect  they  are  now  planted.  The  stems 
are  wrapped  with  moss,  cased  over  with  canvas  and  wire,  and  where 
the  branches  begin  a  xino  cup  is  placed,  to  conduct  rain  down  the  moss. 
Gardens  too,  and  green  grass,  are  the  &shion  wherever  room  can  be 
found  for  them. 

Telegraphing  and  letter-writing,  and  inquiring  about  the  way  to  get 
back  to  London,  occumed  some  time.  It  is  an  astounding  piece  of  magic, 
by  which  one  sends  off  a  message  in  Paris  at  one  o'clock  p.ii.,  and  w^ka 
away,  secure  that  before  one  dines  it  will  have  readied  home  in  the 
middle  of  England.  Then  we  ran  out  of  Paris  a  mile  or  two  by 
one  of  the  railways  which  centre  upon  the  western  station,  and,  ascen<i- 
ing  out  of  the  cutting  in  which  we  had  performed  the  journey,  came 
upon  the  new  Avenue  de  I'lmp^ratrioe  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  lead- 
ing from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  rather  to  the  left  as  you  come  out 
that  way  from  the  Champs  Elys^es.  The  colossal  monument  stood  up 
massive  and  high  on  the  right,  seeming  close  at  hand,  though  many 
hundred  yards  off.  To  the  left  we  followed  the  road.  It  was  one  of  the 
days  of  Longchamp,  on  which  the  Parisians  show  off  here  their  newest 
fouiions  and  best  equipages,  and  the  road  was  crowded  with  horse  and 
foot  and  carriages.  At  intervals,  cantonniers,  or  roadmen,  stood  with 
hose  fixed  to  fire  pluffs,  and  traversing  a  radius  on  low  wheels,  and  at 
opportunity  dexterouslv  squirted  water  between  the  horses  and  carriafi^es 
upon  the  road,  never  hitting  any  one,  though  it  seemed  imposnble  but 
that  now  and  then  the  streams  that  were  &shed  out  of  the  hose  across 
the  road  among  the  cavalry  and  carriages  must  do  mischief.  The  men 
were  common  labourers,,  and  a  bad  shot  might  have  swamped  a  carriage- 
fill  of  pink  bonnets  and  vdvets. 

Longchamp  is  not  Hyde  Park.  The  men  can't  ride,  and  can't  diess, 
and  in  them,  and  in  the  horses,  and  carriages,  and  grooms,  and  coach- 
men, and  footmen,  the  British  ad  unguem  perfection  is  wanting. 

The  wood  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  low — only  about  forty  years' 

£x>wth;  the  English,  as  A.  candidly  informed  me,  cut  down  the  old  trees 
r  firewood  on  their  occupation  in  1815.  But  it  was  green,  and  full  of 
p^iass  and  underwood,  and  the  sun  shone  pleasantly  across  it.  Its  extent 
IS  considerable.  Other  roads  and  avenues  branched  out  right  and  left, 
nd  soon  we  came  to  the  lake  which  the  emperor  has  lately  planned  here, 
BTonderftd  piece  of  artificial  scenery,  stretching  in  a  winding  course  and 
serracing  a  large  island,  for  an  extent  that  gives  it  the  effect  of  an 
wexd  sea.     Now  it  was  close  below  the  road  on  the  rights  now  seen 
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through  the  wood  on  the  bank«  Pleasure-boats  were  moored  in  Dumbers 
here  and  there,  but— great  differenoe  between  the  French  and  ns-— 
scarcely  one  was  in  nse  on  this  great  holiday.  The  lake  ends  at  an  em- 
bankment along  which  the  road  turns.  On  tne  other  side  of  the  embank- 
ment b  a  smaller  lake  on  a  higher  level,  and  two  cascades  are  arranged^ 
oyer  which  the  water  tumbles  and  roars  over  rocks  on  quite  an  alpine 
scale.  All  this  is  artificial — a  waterworks  oontriyance  which  costs  so 
much  a  thousand  gallons.  The  idew  from  the  embankment  along  the 
extent  of  the  larger  lake  is,  as  an  artificial  creation,  extraordinary,  with 
headlands  jutting  out  one  behind  the  other,  and  the  water  between,  all 
stretching  out  into  wonderful  distance. 

Back  to  a  railway  station  near  Paris,  and  into  the  town  for  dinner, 
appointing  to  meet  A.  agfun  in  the  evening.  After  dinner  up  the  Boule- 
yards,  to  the  point  where  they  are  crossed  by  the  new  Boulevard  de  Sevas- 
topol, a  wide  avenue  driven  straight  through  the  old  houses  from  the 
Northern  Railway  station  to  the  quay,  not  yet  complete.  It  is  curious  to 
see  how  the  broad  cut  is  made  for  these  new  streets  clean  through  all 
that  stood  there  before,  here  knocking  down  hundreds  of  yards  of  houses 
to  make  room  on  either  side  for  new  ones,  there,  perhaps,  suffering  a  row 
of  them  which  happened  to  run  in  the  right  direction  to  stand,  in  another 
place  shearing  off  a  projecting  angle,  or  exhibiting  a  section  of  a  house 
from  basement  to  attic.  The  east  end  of  the  church  of  St  Eustache^ 
-which  is  remarkable  for  being  a  church  of  Gothic  form  and  proportions 
in  Renaissance  detail,  came  in  the  way  of  this  new  Boulevard  de  Sevas- 
topol. They  have  snipped  it  off  and  set  it  back,  so  as  to  range  with  the 
street  fa9ade,  just  as  the  bows  of  a  ship  are  cut  off  and  replaced  on  A» 
shortened  hulk.  These  immense  opemngs — sometimes  a  long  street  or 
boulevard,  sometimes  a  square  or  Place---are  bein^  everywhere  made. 
The  same  thing  is  to  be  done  in  the  suburbs,  which  are  also  to  be  ex- 
tended. The  present  suburbs  strangle  the  cily.  The  great  traffic  of 
Paris  demands  these  improvements,  which  also  have  their  use  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view.  There  will  not  be  much  more  of  successful  barri- 
cading and  cutting  off  of  troops  here.  A  remarkable  arrangement  has 
also  been  made  underground.  The  great  lines  of  sewers  running  under 
the  long  new  openings  are  laid  with  rails,  on  which  troops  can  be  con- 
yeyed  unseen  and  safe  from  one  side  of  the  city  to  the  other,  access  to 
the  tunnels  being  contrived  from  the  different  barracks.  The  Boulevard 
de  Sevastopol  has  on  its  right,  where  it  strikes  upon  the  quay,  a  Place 
planted  newly  with  large  trees,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  rises  the  old 
column  of  the  Fontaine  du  Chktelet,  transplanted  from  its  former  site, 
and  mounted  on  a  high  base,  with  four  sphinxes  spouting  water  into  a 
circular  basin.  The  faces  of  the  sphinxes  being  very  human  and  very 
grave,  the  effect  of  the  ejection  of  a  long  curve  of  water  from  their 
mouths  is  rather  funny. 

Later  in  the  evening  A.  and  I  met  at  Madame  B.'s,  and  a  stroll  over 
the  Boulevards,  and  a  long  round  home,  ended  the  day.  Paris  keeps  good 
hours.  The  great  thoronghfiures  become  comparatively  empty,  aud  the 
other  streets  d^most  entirely  so,  long  before  London  ceases  to  be  nearly  as 
bustling  and  noisy  as  by  day. 

The  expected  war  between  Austria  and  Piedmont  was  the  topic  of  the 
time,  Austria's  summons  to  Piedmont  to  disarm,  or  to  take  the  conse- 
quences of  lefusaly  in  three  days,  having  just  been  heard  of.    Troops 
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miA  4o  ht  le«?ki|^ef«rf  night  hj  the  L^wm  raihr^  fimr  Todkavrf 
rtMi  traf,  h0w«9Hi  we  were  to  hear  «£  their  bcHur 


MirniiHti,  and  die  ^uootiea  twn,  hcweewi  we  were  to  hear  W  their  hway 
engaged  AU  hy  aide  with  the  Baifliniaai  agviaat  Aaiaferuu 

Sakwimyy  ^JM.— BaeakfMt  with  A.  Be  left  aae  to-daj  to  walk 
ahast  the  tawm  m,  wnf  own  wmy*  I  hagan  b j  the  Pkca  <le  ht  CoAOoadeu 
It  aa  cevtaial J  bo  fiawal  ppefenaee  for  m  £Maig&  piatn»  to  a  hosM  oae 
that  flMbee  aM  aay  the  inew  heva  on  aU  adet  k  ioeoinfarabl j  finer  dbua 
anything  Laadaa  om.  thaw.  It  ia  ^oaati|^ete  in  iti  gimnd  tSoek^  by  irfiiflk 
I  aMan  that  aathiag  vcly,  poocy  «r  oonunan  Meett  the  ey«  in  it.  Tlwaa 
iauaea,«ad  ^m  hMmdMies  af  the  apaoe  are  efory where  gand,  finiihai 
architecture,  and  extcDsive  grovet.  lijaw  heantiftil  the  bread  gnea 
.aaMoe  o£tha  Tuilenee  gardea !  Bow  pleaaart;  the  ahady  grove,  with  its 
aoft  lighti  lato  whieh  yoa  may  wnder  liig^  and  left!  In  the  |jriiato 
I^Hden,  near  the  faUaa,  the  IViaee  Uap^rad  waa  flnring  ahavt  actiMly; 
at  chiU  ef  hit  awn  age  wat  with  hioiy  twa  amaet,  a  tootmany  and  a  * 


dluMaear,  or  soaea  aaah  la^  fiaictfanaTy,  I  thonght  the  police  gwaid 
lon^dnty  wntd^d  the  cnwd  looUag  at  the  far^  ymey  euekMr*  ¥ba  eaa 
aa  iaogai^  aa  in  itxmnr  dayt,  walk  thnagh  the  cantM  hail  of  the  pakca 


thePkeedaCanouaaL  It  waa  an  add  aara^jwicBt,  fay  wUeh  tfaa 
hittofa  kiag'tpahutewaaapaUicpastaga.  In  tkecaartof  the  Loatie 
latopped  to  aae  the  gftaaH'wo  of  tiha  guard  iaapectad-^ne,  eaeelWafly 
aq«ifitif>d  tMopt,  ihar  ^kthiag  glatty  and  new.  Down  the  aaw  atoeot 
4o  tkt  Ph»e  d»  b  BaalUk,  pattii^,  on  the  nght,  Ae  Hdtel  deViUe,  now 
a  awyMfieeat  pile,  snnoimded  wUh  apace  and  fiaa  hoatet.  AlaothaoJd 
fiothaetewarofSt.  JacoMi  da  la  Baacherie,  which,  a  oaatpteaoos  ahjaot 
ia  the  dittant  viaw,  had  tbanwrly  to  be  aoawht  oat  near,  among  a  taagft^ 
neat  of  oU  hoatea  aad  nurraw  atnett.  All  tkete  have  been  ewept  away, 
and  the  toawiv  oowpletely  rcttarod,  and  oanverted  n^  a  aoit  ef  great 
finaacle  aHnnateat,  atanJb  in  the  aadat  af  a  large  spacet,  anrreanded  by 


At  the  Phu»  4e  k  Battille  I  toak  oimiihaa  to  P^  Laehaiae,  wheae  I 
had  beta  eeaaaianoaad  to  wit  a  noanawnt.  The  toalptor  wbo  pot  it 
1^  one  Iftoaaiear  JL,  wheae  ^op  it  one  of  those  in  that  street  of  the 
tombs  hy  which  yoa  apnroaeh  the  cemetery,  wen^  with  me. 

People  of  good  oonditioa  boy  ^oancettions  k  perp^it^"  and  pay 


acalftors  like  Monsieur  K.  annual  staas.  He  was  paid  twanty  firanes 
in  thit  case  fi)r  maiataining  tha  nMnmawDtt,  painting  the  ndUnga,  and 
nplacing  tha  pkntt  and  flowers.  Batials  aia  marked  ea  the  mooumealt 
to  show  who  have  ^ma  in  charge,  aad  the  sculptors  keep  registers. 

The  ^fosses  ooaimoaes "  remain  intact  only  for  iomr  or  five  years,  fidl 
of  little  tompacary  monaments  and  vemembrances  so  long  as  these  sre 
attowed  to  atoad,  hot  at  the  ead  of  the  four  or  fi^  years  all  are  swept 
may,  the  dead  are  buried  deeper,  odier  pec^  bury  their  dead  over  them, 
and  a  fresh  crop  of  crosses  and  headstones  and  funereal  plants  aiises,  to  be 
in  its  tnra  elened  oS, 

Saaatored  down  the  street  of  tombs— «ferybody  knows  Aat  it  is  a 
ateep  ascent  to  Pke  r^achaise,  and  that  the  plaoe  itself  is  a  steep  \uXiy  to 
that  from  the  higher  and  open  parts  of  it  one  of  the  finest  Yiews  of  Buia 
is  to  be  seen — to  be  overtaken  by  the  omnibos.  On  eadi  side  are  Aaps 
of  sculptors,  and  of  bladcsnnths,  who  manofiMtore  the  ironwoik  of  a 
paenliar  fiishion  with  which  the  tombs  are  decorated.  The  scalptors  sopply 
im  liie  phnts  that  people  contimmlly  renew  over  the  gfavta,  and  tfe 
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wreatliB  ^  mamrtfrMhs,  and  «tfaer  etftlenw  mai.  deiioes  tlHit  are  hnug  vf 
and  plaoedl  i^ovt  tliem.  As  I  <mme  out  of  the  eemetery,  a  reepeetdnle* 
loekuig  stout  Fpenoinaafi  was  totting  «p  the  kiU,  -with  hu  ex-Totp  yMm 
wres^  haagiDg  «n  his  amn.  The  decent  eustom  exists  in  France,  tint 
when  you  neet  a  limeml,  as  I  did,  in  the  stares^  yo«i  take  off  ymcr  hat  as 
yon  pass  the  corpse. 

From  the  Plaoe  de  la  Bastille  to  Ihe  norili  ^foaj,  and  worked  ray  mwf 
westwaids  by  the  nrer,  «ow  on  one  side  and  now  on  the  other,  to  tm 
PoDt  de  k  CoBOSvde.  Notinng  can  exoeed  in  city  seenery  the  hoaaty  of 
the  views  iron  tlie  bridges  and  mays.  I  looked  into  Notfe-Dame  on  aw 
way;  iheohoir<waslnll  of  seaffi&lding  and  workpeople;  thenave^ofpeopfe 
KskeBBBg  to  a  eeiBaan.  I  saw  the  great  new  iskrthic  ehorch  of  Saia^ 
dotikle.  It «  jfejwrt  the  higgest  piece  of  uMMiem  eoelenastie  Godne  I 
luive  seen,  <and  m  sIBsottve  as  a  i^hofe,  hot  deficient  in  the  Isetiifig  of  its 
atyle  m  detnls. 

j^ost  Mow  ilie  Pont  de  la  CoDoorde  a  peooliar  eidnbition  has  heon  vet 
1^  as  a  prrrate  speoublion — m.  a  ric^ty,  broken-baeked  ship,  wfaieh  is 
cmed  a  ^ngsAe^  and  whiek  ilie  Pansians  pi^  ten  sovs  to  see,  and  tom$ 
out  tbniking  tbeyitaive  seen  a  maa-of-war. 

The  Palis  Palais  de  Crystal  is  a  pezmanent  stone  building,  with  mneh 
glass  lAioot  it,  oeenpying  a  large  arte  in  the  Chanps  Elys^ies,  near  ikn 
liver,  and  rather  spotting  that  pleasaat  outlet  of  the  di^  Inside,  ander 
«  glass  Toof,  is  a  large  winter  gaiden,  wiA  grass  and  iowef%  and  litde 
labn,  and  foantains,  and  stataes,  negieoted  and  slovenly  now,  whateiw 
it  may  have  been  onoe.  The  aKfaileetare  is  on  rather  a  grandiose  scale. 
^  a  spacioos  stairoase  yon  veaeh  1^  saloons,  where  toe  Paiis  pictaia 
«odiibition  of  the  season  is  hong,  an  enormoas  acreage  of  canvas,  which 
it  woald  have  taken  hoars  to  exannne*  There  was  mach  CriaKan  waa 
Ae  French  paint  these  sabjeols  weM ;  they  have  been  doing  it  as  hard  as 
tbey  could  for  the  last  two  handred  years,  seeming  ever  on  t^  ifidget  to 
depict  and  glorify  theossrives  in  iM  position  of  fighting  annaals.  In 
tfuae  Crimean  piotaies  it  was  amsing  to  notiee  how  their  egotism  and 
^an^  had  everywhere  put  die  EngK^  red  coats  lar  in  die  distance,  and 
iMOogfat  ont  French  «ndoit  and  v^ar  in  ilie  foreground.  A  line  or  a 
4h)b  oi  scarlet  in  axdoadf  background  stood  for  the  British  alliuioe,  while 
mlovg  die  frsot  of  the  pictures  Frendimen  were  loading  and  fixing,  Toil« 
ing  over  en  their  backs,  charging,  shontrag,  and  attitudinising  in  eveiy 
possible  form  of  heroic  effect  I  did  not  notice  one  single  representation 
of  the  many  episodes  the  war  furnished  for  pictures,  where  English  and 
Ereoch  might  have  been  seen  together. 

Betnming  home,  I  saw  the  empress  in  a  carriage  and — ^I  tlnak — §a, 
ivith  outriders,  followed  by  another,  the  Hveries  green.  She  bowed  cosi- 
tionally  to  the  people  in  the  passing  caniages  as  she  weat  ap  the  avenue. 
I  could  not  weU  observe  her.  I  hear,  that  though  she  nunr  he  called  a 
petty  vKmian,  the  lines  of  her  fiM:e  are  not  those  of  the  orainary  hamaa 
noe,  hut  hare  a  distorted,  pulled  expreasioii,  like  those  of  a  person  about 
to  sneeze. 

I  was  A.'s  guest  at  diimer  at  a  restaurant's,  Madame  B.  being  of  the 
pasty.  A  very  pleasant  feature  in  French  life  is  this  independent  w^  of 
«uiing.  Shall  we  three,  or  we  six,  have  a  Htde  dinner  par^  t^day  ?  Yes, 
£at  Andm^iinlialfanhour,if  you  please,  your  dinner  party  bat  taUi^ 
«Bdtheth]iigia4oiie£oryo«ina8t^e  you  «>ald  not  atteanpt  to  attah^ 
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if  you  are  ordinary  folk,  in  your  prirate  houses.  We  dined  in  one  of  the 
pavilion  houses — a  square,  compact,  distinct  block  of  building  seems  here 
Hable  to  be  called  a  paWlion — in  the  Champs  Elys^,  in  a  cabinet  up- 
stairs, with  the  branches  of  the  trees  waving  close  to  the  two  windows, 
one  on  each  outside  wall,  and  through  them  the  movement  and  gaiety  of 
the  passengers  and  promenaders  seen  pleasantly  It  was  a  restaurant  of 
moderate  style,  and,  I  suppose,  moderate  cost,  but  there  was  that  per- 
fection and  completeness  about  the  entertainment  which  I  believe  is  to 
be  found  nowhere  in  public  places  out  of  Paris.  I  want  to  know  whj 
we  cannot  have  these  sort  of  helps  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  in  London. 
Go  where  you  will  in  Paris  there  is  provision  for  your  taking  your  re- 
fireshment,  with  the  enjoyment,  at  the  same  time,  of  air,  light,  space,  and 
something  pleasant  to  look  at  I  am  lamenting  more  particularly  oar 
deficiency  in  respect  of  these  delights.  On  the  Boulevards  the  cafes  are 
now  arranged  with  part  of  their  ground«floor — the  part  fronting  the 
pavement — as  an  open  loggio,  or  arcade,  a  continuation  of  the  public 
pavement ;  an  awning  often  still  further  extends  die  connexion,  and  here 
people  sit  in  the  pleasant  open  air,  and  are  happy.  Then,  in  the  Palaii 
Royal,  the  Tuileries,  and  other  public  gardens,  the  Champs  Elys^  and 
in  other  situations  where  the  thing  can  be  done,  the  same  sort  of  pro- 
vision is  made  for  rest  and  refreshment,  in  combination  with  fresh  m^ 
and  trees,  and  agreeable  surroundings,  and  the  establishment  overflows  in 
the  neighbourhood  in  the  form  of  an  army  of  chairs  and  little  tables.  I 
want  to  know  why  we  cannot  have  the  same  thing  in  our  public  parks 
and  gardens.  How  often  has  one,  in  a  hot  London  July,  groaned  for 
rest,  shade,  and  air,  and  found  it  impossible  to  get  them,  die  only  thb^ 
one  could  do  being  to  sit  down  to  one's  cup  of  coffee,  or  ice,  in  some 
stifling  back  room  of  a  confecdof^er's  shop,  or  to  drink  one's  beer  in  a 
fusty  coffee-room.  Why  should  not  people  be  able  to  turn  out  of  the 
dust  and  noise  of  Piccadilly  into  the  Green  Park,  and,  on  the  high  ground 
overlookioff  the  trees,  and  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the  Surrey  hills 
beyond,  enjoy  diemselves,  al  fresco,  a  la  mode  de  Paris  ?  The  thing  is 
so  obvbus,  so  practicable — ^morally,  for  the  good  it  would  do;  ardsticidly, 
as  a  matter  of  embellishment  to  our  public  places;  and  commercially,  ior 
its  paying  results — ^that  its  not  being  done  can  only  be  attributed  to  that 
cunous  disposition  of  human  nature,  which  makes  people  and  nations  go 
on  running  their  ideas  on  the  same  groove  of  habit,  without  an  attempt 
to  get  off  it,  and  this,  be  the  moral  railway  ever  so  dow,  jolting,  uncom* 
fortable,  execrable,  and  execrated.  I  do  recollect  now  that  something 
like  the  French  temples  of  open  air  pleasure  has  been  set  up  in  Kensing- 
ton Gardens.  It  is  pleasant  when  you  are  there,  but  it  is  too  &r  from 
the  city.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Paris  form  of  the  thing  is  that  you 
drop  into  die  comfort  of  it  by  taking  a  few  steps  out  of  the  street. 
London  has  spaces  and  trees  enough,  and  might  have  more  of  the  latter, 
not  nurserymen's  plants,  the  shade  of  which  the  present  generation  will 
never  see,  but  full-grown,  leafy  clumps  and  Hnes,  such  as  they  have  in 
Paris. 

Tea  with  A.  and  Madame  B.,  and  a  night  walk. 

Still  the  war  fever.  The  French  were  mightily  content  with  our  pro- 
test to  Austria.  We  met  to-day  a  French  gentleman,  who  told  us  he 
Jbad  heard  from  a  diplomatic  person  that  morning  that  Lord  Malmesbury 
ad  said  to  the  Count  d*  Appony,  "  Monsieur  r^^bassadeur,  you  under- 
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stand  English  as  well  as  I  do,  but  there  is  no  word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage strong  enough  to  express  the  indispaation  of  the  Queen  and  her 
ministers  at  the  conduct  of  Austria.**  Soldiers  were  walking  about  widi 
their  gaiters  buttoned  over  their  trousers.  ^*  It  is  a  sore  sign/'  said  A^^ 
y  gaiters  over  the  trousers— c'est  la  guerre." 

Sunday,  24ih. — Preparations  for  departure  occupied  the  morning  till 
near  twelve,  when  A.  went  with  me  to  the  station  of  the  Western  Rail- 
way. For  twenty  shillings  you  can  now  travel  second-class  from  Paris  to 
Dieppe,  from  Dieppe  to  Newhaven — on  which  voyage  you  of  course  pay 
three  shillings  extra  to  be  a  first-class  passenger,  and  so  escape  strange 
companionship,  and  it  should  be  paid  on  shore,  before  you  go  on  board-* 
and  from  Newhaven  to  London.  You  have  four  (lays'  time  for  the 
journey,  and  may  stop  at  Rouen,  Dieppe,  Newhaven,  or  Brighton.  K 
stopping  at  the  latter  place,  you  have  to  pay  a  trifle  extra  for  the  extra 
route.  The  French  second-class  carriages  are  unexceptionable,  the 
English  bad. 

French  public  management  is  full  of  fuss,  precaution,  and  restriction, 
and  so  I  was  not  suffered  to  depart  for  Normandy  with  a  quiet  fareweU 
from  A.  on  the  platform ;  he  was  stopped  by  an  excited  frinctionary  at 
the  entrance  thereto,  and  our  adieux  were  hurriedly  exchanged  in  the 
midst  of  a  struggling  crowd.  **  C'est  d^endu" — ^you  must  not — ^is  the 
great  mot  d'ordre  of  French  administration.  Surmounted  by  a  cocked- 
bat  and  sword,  the  motto  should  be  sculptured  and  pidnted  over  all 
public  places. 

In  a  Diepjpe  carriage,  in  company  with  a  sociable  Frenchman  going  to 
Ch&teau  Gaillon — a  place  I  remember  to  have  slept  at  on  a  walking  ex- 
pedition through  this  country — I  enjoyed  one  of  the  pleasantest  times  I 
nave  had  for  years,  the  railway  crossing  and  recrossing  and  skirting  the 
beautiful  broad  Seine  continually,  so  as  to  keep  it  nearly  always  in  view.  I 
saw  again  that  familiar  scenery  of  water,  islands,  poplars  and  willows  fring- 
ing the  banks,  large  swelling  ranges  of  hills,  white  villages  and  chateaux, 
sometimes  on  the  distant  hiU  sides,  or  on  the  plains  lying  between  those 
and  the  river,  and  sometimes  the  villages  lining  the  edge  of  the  water 
and  reflected  in  it,  and  the  ch&teaux  with  their  gtmlens  and  trees  running 
down  to  it,  and  making  it  part  of  their  pleasantness — that  well-remem- 
bered scenery  I  used  to  pass  through  so  often  years  ago,  and  which  I 
had  so  much  desired  to  see  again. 

I  have  travelled  the  Seine  country  in  nearly  every  way.  I  have  been 
through  it  by  diligence,  by  steamer,  on  foot — for  I  once  walked  from 
Paris  to  London,  except  the  impossible  w&Udng  of  the  British  Channel — 
and  on  this  last  journey  by  railway.  I  once  posted  from  Paris  to 
Boulogne,  which  gives  altogether  a  tolerably  varied  experience  of  tiie 
subject. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  look  out  for  die  places  I  had  known 
in  old  times,  and  to  recognise  them  in  all  their  quiet  picturesque  oon- 
nexion  with  river  scenery.  At  Pont  de  TArche,  my  old  friend,  the  nar- 
row antique  bridge,  with  his  mill  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  his 
navigable  arch  next  the  right  bank,  through  which  the  river  used  to 
rush,  so  furiously,  and  at  which  the  steamers  used  to  drive  with  might 
and /main,  dubiously  suspended  in  the  contest  between  steam  and  s^ain, 
^^   vanished,  and  a  new,  white^  wide-spanning  hbm  appeared  in  bis 
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iiliee.  I  looked  at  tbe  new  Wid^  wil^  MMne  ^MppointmeDt,  akboii^ 
I  WW  4meo  not  hr  horn  being  blown  op  under  the  old  one,  what  aa 
exdAed  captain,  having  been  turned  round,  and  bad  to  ebarge  again  at 
tbe  areb,  onee  or  twice,  danced  on  the  deck,  and  set  hte  teetJi,  and  tried 
on  steam  against  stream,  under  the  condition  of  a  high  pressure  engioe, 
ntterly  regardless  of  anything  except  winning  bis  way  to  the  other  side 
of  that  old  arch,  ttirougn  which  the  rirer  rushed,  deep,  swtAi,  and  power- 
ful, as  if  discharged  from  a  great  water-pipe.  I  shall  neref  forget  that 
trial  of  s^ngth ;  the  boat  stationary  in  the  narrow  channel,  the  labour- 
is^  engine,  ttie  best  of  the  boilers,  which  combined  as  if  it  was  all  one 
ooBoem,  with  the  beat  of  tbe  blazbg  French  sun  orer  our  heads,  the 
feckless  demon  of  a  captain,  and  the  crowd  on  the  bank  and  looking 
down  from  tbe  bridre,  some  madlj  shouting  and  gesticulating,  and  some 
togging  at  ropes  to  help  us.  Instead  of  being  blown  up,  we  only  started 
one  of  our  plaques  lusibles,  and  I  remember  that  the  consequence  was 
that  we  could  not  get  to  St.  Germain  that  night.  These  short-comings 
on  tbe  Toyage  between  Rouen  and  Paris  used  to  be  frequent.  Once  I 
bad  to  stop  at  Maisons-Lafitte,  at  a  delightful  houses  surrounded  bj 
green  country,  fbraieriy  Talma's  Tilla,  and  then  used  as  an  hotel.  I  also 
remember  mt  the  crcMiking  oi  the  f^gs  in  the  ponds  and  ditches  about 
that  i^aoe  was  something  extraordinary.  I  afterwards  read,  without  vmA 
wonder,  of  peasants  be^g  employed  all  night,  in  old  French  times,  in 
beating  the  waters  outside  the  chateaux,  to  quiet  the  frogs,  in  order  that 
the  people  inside  might  sleep. 

Af  y  experienoes  of  the  Seine  between  Rouen  and  Paris  are  rather  ad- 
venturous. The  navigation  is  difficult,  especially  when  the  water  is  low. 
I  Temember,  about  six  on  one  beautiful  summer  morning  we  stuck  fiBiat 
in  the  middle  of  a  broad,  lake-like  reach  of  the  river,  just  opposite  a 
village.  Eadi  and  every  one  of  the  people  belonging  to  the  steams  at 
ODce  assumed  command,  including  the  cook  and  toe  waiters.  Boats 
were  g^t  to  aid  irom  the  village,  and  half  an  hour  of  ineffectual,  because 
ill-diiected  effort,  was  passed.  An  English  lieutenant  of  the  nary,  who 
had  been  looking  on  and  commenting  to  me,  at  last  said,  "  I  can't  stand 
this!"  and  into  a  boat  he  got,  and  relieved  the  difficulty.  Another 
time  we  were  steaming  swifny  and  merrily  along,  when  came  a  bump 
and  a  shake,  a  ery  horn  the  captain  of,  "  A  terre !  k  terre  V*  die  nose 
of  the  boat  was  run  into  the  bank,  and  in  a  minute  the  water  inside  her 
was  on  a  level  with  that  outride.  We  had  run  hard  on  a  rock,  and 
knocked  a  hole  in  the  iron  bow  of  tbe  boat.  There  we  were  on  the 
bade,  not  a  tree  nor  a  bush  wfthin  reach,  an  tmdouded  sun,  scorching  vm 
and  everything,  diining  through  the  clear  still  atmosphere  till  it  was 
tremulous  widi  beat;  not  a  house  was  virible,  and  the  end  of  the  shipwreck 
seemed  likely  to  be  unpleasant  enough.  I  remember  that  with  my  party 
was  a  troop  of  Euglisb  giris  going  to  school  in  Paris,  in&t  my  good  old 
friend  Urs.  C,  in  chaige  of  them,  and  how  die  bewailed  our  beings 
plan^Ss  tt  in  the  sun.  The  adventure  ended  by  our  captain  Inring  a 
tug  steamer  that  luckily  came  by,  and  in  that,  with  coal-grime  and  heat 
frOTiahigb-pressure  engine  on  all  sides,  we  slowly  laboured  up  the  inver. 
At  night  we  stoj^ed,  sleeping  on  board,  and  the  next  morning  reached 
Bt  Germain.  And,  after  all,  these  traveling  mishaps  are  not  withbot  a 
certain  ebarsa    the  ehann  of  adventure  and  excitement.  \ 
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As  we  nesred  Romo,  I  bethought  me  I  migjit  m  w^  stop  there  iiM 
Bigbt,  as  Ae  country  between  Rouen  and  Dieppe  is  not  ^pterestkigw 
Once  moirs  I  faesentl j  saw  ihe  grand  panorama  of  the  fine  old  town  and 
its  neighbouriug  sceneiy  of  hills,  rocks,  and  water,  as  we  crossed  the  msv 
vnder  Mont  SaiDte-Cathenne.  We  then  bored  thioogk  the  roek,  and 
aboot  four  came  to  a  stop  in  the  northern  snbnrbs. 

I  saw  as  muoh  of  Roiien  as  the  rain,  whieh  had  now  begm  ocoasiooaUy 
to  fed),  allowed ;  the  ca^iedral  and  its  Flaee,  the  old  irrernlar  streets,  wttL 
tile  bewildering  and  tantalidng  ohoice  of  things  to  ateire,  which  ikey 
ofier  to  an  observer  in  the  least  d^^ee  beset  with  £hicms  for  the  pietv- 
resque^  and  the  qoays.  From  the  qnajs  I  looked,  in  the  disa  light  of  the 
falling  evening,  up  and  down  the  river,  at  ^e  hills  whieh  s^it  in  the 
view,  and  though  of  pieasant  gliding  progresses  bejend  those  barriers, 
performed  twen^  ana  twenty-five  years  before^  sundiiny,  happy  hoars, 
passed  at  a  time  of  life  when  all  is  rose-ooloured,  nobody  that  one  oases 
for  is  to  die — at  least  for  so  long  a  time  that  it  is  not  then  worth  while  to 
think  of  it---ihe  troops  of  firiendi  are  Denver  ta  vanish,  the  hey-day,  easy- 
going times  never  to  grow  cloudy  and  rough,  ^ca  Ao. 

Wanting  dinner,  I  looked  out  among  the  promenaders  for  a  deoent- 
seeming  Frenchman  who  might  advise  ne  where  to  get  it,  and  was 
directed  to  a  restaurant  en  the  quay.  The  Rooen  bourgeois  were  treating 
dieir  wives  and  families  to  Sunday  dinnecs  ther»— {feasant  little  soeoes 
of  French  Kfe  to  look  at. 

The  journey  to  Dieppe  occupied  from  about  nine  till  eleven,  my  com- 
panion— an  enormous  gendarme— whom,  when  he  put  on  bis  cocked- 
hat  athwartships,  I  should  have  Hked  to  have  had  photographed.  He 
told  me  his  fbnse  was  composed  of  military  men  of  all  sorts.  He  himself 
had  been  a  marine  ardlleryman.  It  was  raining  hard  when  I  arrived  at 
Dieppe ;  the  whole  place  was  dark,  shut  up,  and  silent ;  the  hotel  was 
doD,  and  I  went  bravely  to  bed,  wilJi  faith  in  getting  to  sleep,  and  slept. 

Monday,  25(h, — The  wind  beat  the  rain  heavily  agabst  my  window 
eariy  in  the  mommg;  but  when  I  opened  it  at  eiglrt,  idl  was  bright  and 
dear.  After  breakSurt  I  momited  the  tower  of  the  principal  church,  and 
surveyed  the  place.  I  was  smoking,  and  wanted  to  go  on  smoking,  when 
I  sought  the  key  of  the  tower  from  the  old  woman  who  kept  it,  and  I 
inqmrod.  ^'^^^  ne  fiut  rien,  monsieur  1"  quoth  she,  in  a  tone  betwoMi 
derision  and  politeness,  though  she  knew  I  should  have  to  cross  a  comer 
of  ihe  efaureh  where  service  was  going  en,  and  a  crowd  was  attending  it. 
It  is  imposa^le  to  say  what  a  French  beadle  and  his  family  would  not 
sanction  your  doing  in  a  church  under  the  nose  of  any  one  of  less  degree 
than  a  bishop. 

The  town  stands  where  the  white  cliffs  cease  to  skirt  the  coast,  q)ening 
to  receive  the  Uncharge  of  a  river.  Obviously  here  was  once  one  of  those 
wide  emboudiures  of  rivers,  ahemately,  according  to  the  tide,  water  and 
mud,  such  as  may  be  seen,  in  ^eir  original  conditioBS,  at  8t.  Valery-sur- 
Somme,  and  at  olAier  places  on  this  coast.  Here  the  river  had  been  re- 
strained within  Kunts,  and  the  embouchure  turned  into  a  dead^t,  green 
phan,  bounded  by  hiUs,  which  were  the  continuation,  in  the  form  of  hilb^ 
of  tile  cHffs  of  the  seaboard,  and  which  stretched  fSnr  inland  elesing  up  at 
last  so  as  to  form  an  amphitiieatre.  Here  and  there  a  pmtty  valley  broke 
their  line,  and  it  was  a  very  charming  country.     The  harbour  and  / 
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sweep  round  from  the  sea  to  the  back  of  the  town.  There  is  the  old 
town,  standing  rather  away  from  the  sea,  and  the  new,  joined  to  it, 
lining  the  beach,  where  are  the  fuhionable  hoteb  and  lodgings  for  the 
season  visitors. 

The  old  town  is  an  interesting  piece  of  French  piotnresqae,  with  m<»e 
than  one  chorch  of  notable  architecture.  The  one  from  whose  tower  I 
made  my  surrey  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  French  Gothic,  in  wretched 
dili^idation.  As  you  look  towards  the  sea,  where,  on  the  lefib,  the  diff 
turns  in,  is  planted  the  Castle  of  Dieppe.  To  the  right  white  rocks 
overhang  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

Till  one  o'clock  I  walked  about.  The  church  already  mentioned 
is^  inside,  what  we  call  Early  English,  or  French  Thirteenth  Century, 
but,  outside,  a  series  of  chapels  m  various  later  styles  are  clustered 
round  it,  all  rich  in  detail,  and  some  in  that  peculiar  mixture  of  Gothic 
and  Renaiaumce  of  which  in  England  we  have  no  specimens  that  I  know 
of.  The  old  town  is  just  an  (Sd  French  town.  The  front  of  Dieppe 
fiidne  the  sea,  which  I  call  the  new  town,  is  destitute  of  that  pleasantness 
that  belongs  to  a  holiday  place,  the  beach  encumbered  and  spoiled  by  a 
large  timb^-yard,  and  elsewhere  laid  out  in  ill-kept  grass  and  walks  and 
scrubby  plantations,  and  the  houses  a  dreary  facade  of  uninviting  archi* 
tecture,  separated  from  the  road  which  runs  between  them  and  the  beach 
by  dismal  courts,  ending  in  high  walls  or  railii^  Here  are  some  excel- 
lent hotels :  one,  kept  by  Mr.  Morgan,  an  Ejiglishman,  with  whom  I 
had  some  talk,  seemed  a  nrst-rate  establishment.  At  the  end  of  the  town, 
next  the  casUe,  are  the  baths,  a  gay  and  pleasant-looking  afiFiair  enough^ 
a  fimciful  structure,  nearly  all  glass,  planted  on  the  beach,  which  is  here 
neatly  sloped  and  paved  down  to  the  sea.  Within  are  rooms  for  pro- 
menading and  pubhc  amusement,  and  a  caf6  and  restaurant  close  at  hand 
are  part  of  the  establishment. 

Ascended  to  the  castle,  seeking  to  find  my  way  to  the  dififs  above  it. 
I  ought  to  have  taken  a  path  behind  it,  but  a  soldier  fetched  the  key  of  a 
back  eate  and  let  me  out  upon  a  bridge,  by  which  I  got  upon  the  heists, 
affording  a  fine  view.  A  ship  of  war,  a  screw-corvette,  called  a  garde-- 
cote,  was  slowly  cruising  about,  waiting  for  water  to  enter  the  harbour. 

At  one  P.M.  steamed  off  for  England,  and  reached  Newhaven  about 
half-past  six,  after  a  smooth  passage.  Newhaven  is  the  place  where 
Louis  Philippe,  alias  Mr.  John  Smith,  landed  after  the  last  revolutioD, 
firom  one  of  the  larfi^e  decked  fishing  vessels  that  sail  on  the  opposite 
coast  There  is  a  harbour,  and  a  few  steamers  and  other  veneb  lay 
there.  A  dismal-looking  hotel,  combined  with  custom-house  and  rail- 
way-station, adjoins  the  quay.  The  train  soon  started,  and  I  was  at  the 
Pimlico  station  about  ten. 

I  like  to  keep  memoranda  of  any  journeys  worth  remembering,  and 
here  is  one  of  tins  run  to  Paris  and  back,  which  seems  to  me,  now 
that  I  am  again  leading  my  usual  English  life,  to  be  a  sort  of  adventure 
I  must  have  dreamed,  or  like  a  play  one  has  been  to  see  and  hear  between 
dinner  and  bedtime,  or  a  panorama  of  some  foreign  land  that  one  has 
turned  aside  out  of  the  Strand  to  look  at  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon 
walk.  One  wakes,  or  the  curtain  drops,  and  the  reality  of  common^ 
actual  life  is  present  to  mind  and  eye.    Remembrances,  however,  re* 
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P:S.  I  reckon  that  I  spent^  between  leaving  and  retarning  to  London, 
about  seven  pounds.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  five-pound  note  might 
be  made  to  cover  weU  the  cost  of  a  journey  to  Parb  from  London,  three 
days'  stay,  and  two  days  or  more,  at  Dieppe  and  Ronen,  going  or  re- 
turning.    As  thus: 

£  t.  d. 
Second-class  fare  from  London  to  Paris  by  Newhaven  and 

Dieppe,  20s.;   extra  on  steamer  for  first  class,  3s.; 

steward.  Is.;  doubled  for  return 2    8    0 

Three  days  in  Paris  at  lOfr.  per  day 16    0 

Two  days  on  the  road  at  the  same 0  16    8 

Eemains  for  further  stopping  in  Normandy,  or  for  anything 

else 0  10    4 

Total       .       .£600 

In  this  estimate  I  do  not  reckon  for  expensive  hotels,  luxurious  dinners, 
champagne,  extensive  carriage  and  cab  hire,  opera  stalls,  or  any  other  of 
the  ways  of  spending  money  freely  whi<ih  might  be  named.  I  suppose 
jnj  traveller  to  be  able  to  carry  his  own  baegage,  and  not  to  be  ashamed 
to  carry  it,  which  in  the  end  saves  not  a  litUe  in  odd  coins  that  are  useful 
for  other  purposes;  to  be  content  with  a  decent  little  chambre  de  garden 
rather  nearer  to  the  slates  than  to  the  pavement;  to  breakfast  out  in  the 
town  on  a  roll,  a  pat  of  butter,  and  a  large  cup  of  coffee;  to  dine 
moderately;  to  be  satisfied  with  omnibuses  when  he  rides,  and  with  cheap 
jnailway  fares  to  the  places  worth  seeing  about  Paris— t.  e.  the  one  or  two 
he  would  have  time  to  see — and  to  enter  no  expensive  exhibitions.  He 
would  go  to  Paris  to  enjoy  himself  chiefly  by  walking  about  and  using 
Ills  eyes.  If  he  had  never  seen  Versailles,  he  would  certainly  go  there. 
At  Dieppe  and  Rouen  he  would  have  a  similar  care  not  to  part  needlessly 
with  francs ;  and  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  this  prudent  and  sensible 
gentleman  would,  with  the  help  of  his  five-pound  note,  have  spent  a 
pleasant  week,  living  and  traveUing  in  perfect  comfort  and  decency,  and 
aeeing  Dieppe,  Rouen,  a  very  picturesque  part  of  Normandy,  and  rarii. 

There  is  another  way  of  attaining  the  same  end,  and  a  sufficiently  plea* 
sant  one,  which  is,  to  use  and  enjoy  the  best  of  everything  throughout, 
to  travel  first  class,  to  go  to  the  Hdtel  du  Louvre,  to  have  three  capital 
dinners  at  three  of  the  best  restaurants,  to  go  each  night  to  one  of  the 
best  theatres  or  operas  open— ^f  course  in  the  best  places — if  you  go  to 
a  place  like  Versiulles  to  hire  a  carriage  and  a  pair  of  English  horses  for 
the  day,  and  so  on.  You  will  have  spent  about  twenty  pounds  when  you 
get  back  to  London.  Probably,  if  your  object  was  to  see  and  understand 
new  Paris,  not  having  seen  it  before,  you  will  not  have  seen  and  under- 
stood it  nearly  so  weU  as  if  you  had  gone  as  the  thrifby  traveller,  and 
walked  about  quietly,  stopping  and  staring  wherever  it  occurred  to  you 
to  do  so. 

This  postscript  upon  expenses  may  come  in  as  a  bit  of  the  practical 
after  the  descriptive,  as  the  sober— and  as  I  always  used  to  think,  when 
I  read  .£sop,  exceedingly  stupid  and  tiresome— moral  comes  in  af^r  the 
Cable. 
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THE  LAKE  BEGIONS  OF  £AST£BN  AFBIGA.* 

Captains  Barton  and  Speke  suled  in  company  with  LMut-Celoael 
Hanterton,  at  that  time  consul  at  Zanzibar,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1857, 
from  Zanzibar,  in  the  corvette  ArUmue^  to  Kaole,  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  whence  they  could  gain  the  valley  of  the  Kingani,  and  by  it 
proceed  a  certain  distance  into  the  interior,  on  their  way  to  the  great 
Ujiji  or  Tanganyika  lake,  the  primary  object  of  their  explorationf.  Cap- 
tain Burton  seems  to  have  lost  so  much  time  off  tliie  ^  normal  village 
port"  in  wrangHne  with  the  Chomwi,  or  headman,  and  with  his  Baloch 
guard,  and  in  garnering  items  of  bazaar-gup,  t.  e.  tittle-tattle,  which  we 
are  told  represents  the  labours  of  the  <<  fourth  estate"  in  Eastern  lands, 
that  at  length  Mr.  Frost,  '^  with  brow  severe,  and  official  manner,"  in- 
formed him  that  Lieut-Colonel  Hamerton's  health  Ibrhade  a  longer  staj 
on  the  coast.  Difficulties  were,  however,  aft  kit  overoooe,  giiuiaaces 
were  recapitnlaied,  uid  a  learned  disevBsion  as  to  th*  etymokigy  c£ 
Kanxibar,  the  Mrima,  or  **hill  land,*  and  the  Warorima,  or  ^ooast 
dans,"  with  a  little  hole-picking  at  all  and  «v«rybody>  were  all  dUks 
got  through,  and  the  expedition  started : 

It  was  a  eallant  sight  to  see  the  Baloch,  as  with  trailed  mstchloks,  and  in 
bravery  of  shield,  sword,  and  dagger,  thej  harried  in  Indian  file  out  of  the  Xaole 
Cantonments,  following  their  bknc^-red  fli^r  and  then  high-Asaiared,  snowj-beattbd 
ehief,  the  "Shaib  Mxthammed,''— old  Mohammed.  The  bend,  ''like  wonna»'' 
tt  they  expressed  its  numbers,  which  aaioanted  to  neariy  a  hundred,  about  ona- 
thud  of  tae  venerable  JeflMuiar's  command,  was  marohing  forth  to  bid  ui  &xe- 
well,  in  token  of  respect,  at  Mgude  or  Kuingani,  "  the  cocoa-plantation  near 
the  sea."  It  is  a  little  settlement,  distant  an  hour  and  a  halfs  walk  from 
Kaole :  hither  my  companion  had  preceded  me,  and  hence  we  were  to  make 
our  second  departure.  Accompanied  by  Said  bin  Salim,  Valentine  my  Goanese 
servant,  three  Baloch,  and  two  slaves,  I  followed  in  the  wake  of  <^e  mun 
body,  bringing  up  the  rear  of  ^e  b^gage  on  three  Unyamwea  eases  boaght 
that  mornkg  at  Uie  custom-house.  The  animals  had  been  laden  with  difficiL% : 
their  kickiii^  and  pltoiging,  rearing  and  pawing,  had  prevented  the  nioe  adjust- 
ment  of  their  packs,  imd  the  wretcned  pads,  wmch  want  of  tune  had  compelled 
me  to  take,  instead  of  panels  or  pack-saddles,  loosely  gurthed  with  rotten  coir 
rope,  could  not  sopport  a  heap  or  luggage  wei^liine  at  least  200  lbs.  per  load. 
On  the  road  they  rushed  agwust  one  another;  tney  oolted,  Uiey  diied,  and  they 
tiirew  their  impediments  with  such  persistence,  that  my  servant  could  not  help 
acclaiming,  "Unk4  nim  gadha"—"  their  name  «  jackass."  At  Isst,  as  tiia 
von  neared  the  salt  sea,  one  of  these  half-wild  brutes  suddenly  sank,  girth-deif^ 
in  a  patch  of  boggy  mire,  and  the  three  Baloch,  my  companions,  at  once  zaa 
away,  leaving  us  to  extricate  it  as  best  we  couid.  This  little  event  had  a  pecu- 
liar significaucy  to  one  about  to  command  a  party  composed  principally  of  asses 
and  Baloch. 

The  excitement  of  finding  himself  on  new  ground,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  the  scenery.  Captain  Burton  tells  us,  somewhat  diverted  melancholy 
forebodings.  Pity  that  they  ever  were  so.  A  start,  we  said,  had  beoQ 
effected,  but  we  ^ke  rashly.     Close  by  Kaole  was  ^^Awpgani^  a  ^'  nakl,'* 

*  The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa :  a  Picture  of  Exploration.  By  Richard 
F.  Burton,  Captain  H.M.L  Army;  Fellow  and  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.    Two  Vols.    Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts. 
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or  preparatory  ftage  of  Arab  tiaTelleifi  where  there  was  more  deky, 
iBore  wraaglmg,  more  advice,  aod  further  coneultatioB  of  dari£*coloured 
soothaayerB.  A  second  march  of  one  hour  aad  a  half— not  a  very  &- 
tiguing  ooe — took  the  expedition  to  Bomani,  patches  of  open  forest  and  of 
high  nmk  grass  dividing  cultivated  clearings,  ^'  where  huts  and  hamlets 
appeared,  and  where  modest  young  maidens  beckoned  us  as  we  passed.** 
In  Asia  two  d^Muiures  usually  suffice ;  in  Africa  there  must  be  three. 
Kaole  was  the  first,  Kuingani  the  second,  Bomani  was  the  third ;  and 
there,  Captain  Burton  dedares,  he  tasted  all  the  bitterness  that  can  &H 
to  the  lot  of  diose  who  explore  regions  unvisited  by  their  own  colour. 
Tiu8  oertfidnly  was  a  grievous  beginning ;  but  at  length,  on  the  1st  of 
July,  a  departure  was  also  effected  from  Bomani,  bat  not  without 
trouble :  it  was,  says  our  gallant  exploif^r,  <'  like  driving  a  herd  of  wild 
aattle.'*  "  By  sitting  in  the  sun — ^in  fact,  by  incessant  worry  and  fidget 
from  6  AJK.  to  3  P.M. — ^the  sluggish  and  unwieldy  body  acquired  some 
momentum." 

On  reaching  Nzasa  the  first  district  of  independent  Uzaramo,  they 
were  told  they  must  halt  on  the  morrow,  and  send  forward  a  message  to 
ihe  next  chief.  ''As  this  plan  invariably  loses  three  days — the  first 
being  a  diet  nom^  the  second  being  expended  in  dispensing  exoteric  to* 
formation  to  all  the  li^es  squatting  in  solemn  coiidave,  whilst,  on  the 
tfurd,  the  real  message  is  privily  whispered  into  the  chieftain's  ear— I 
lepHed,  Arougfa  Said,  that  I  could  not  be  bound  by  their  rules,  but  was 
ready  to  pay  for  their  infraction.**  So  the  palaver  was  by  this,  we  fear, 
injuoicions  mode  of  proceeding,  converted  from  a  scene  of  distrust  and 
duturbanoe  into  a  dance  of  ceremony,  performed  by  ''small,  plumf^ 
chesnut-eoloored  beings  with  wild  beady  eyes  and  a  thatch  of  day- 
plastered  hair."  Once  yielding  the  point  led  to  a  constant  succession  of 
levies  of  black  mail.  The  ELingani  river  was,  it  is  to  be  observed,  Ml 
of  fish,  abounding  especially  in  a  kind  of  silurus,  which  is  declared  to 
have  eat  like  "animal  mud."  It  also  abounded  in  hippopotami  and 
crocodiles.  The  very  next  day  one  Mviraru,  the  petty  lord  of  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  barred  the  road,  demanding  "  dash ;"  but  Miunyi 
Wacira,  the  leader  of  the  native  part  of  the  expedition,  "  opened  upon 
ihem  the  invincible  artillery  of  his  tongue,"  and  so  "  they  fell  back,  and 
stood  off  the  road  to  gaze."  Noble  game — zebra  and  koodoo— began 
now  to  appear  on  the  grassy  plains,  whilst  guinea-fowl,  partridge,  quail^ 
flpreen  pigeon,  and  the  Cucuune  bird,  called  in  India  the  Malabar  pheasan<» 
became  numerous.  On  the  4th  of  July  another  halt,  the  asses  breaking 
down,  and  the  weather  getting  unpropitious.  At  Muhogwe,  "  the  second 
dangerous  station,^  as  it  is  described  in  the  heading,  the  only  peril  was  the 
levde  en  masse  of  the  fair  sex  in  the  villages,  to  stare,  laugh,  and  wonder  at 
the  white  m^i.  "  What  should  you  think  of  these  wlutes  as  husbands  ?" 
asked  Muinyi  Warira  of  the  crowd.  ''  With  such  things  on  their  legs  ? 
Sivyo  I  not  by  any  means  I"  was  the  unanimous  reply,  accompanied  with 
peals  of  merriment.  So  slowly  did  the  expedition  progress,  that  for  a 
week  they  heard  the  booming  of  the  Artemise's  evening  gun,  an  as- 
surance that  refuge  was  at  hand.  Presently  these  reports  ceased, 
Lieut-Colonel  Hamerton,  seized  with  mortal  sickness,  had  left  Kaole 
suddenly,  and  he  died  on  board  the  ArtemisCy  on  the  5th  of  July,  shortly 
after  his  return  to  Zanzibar. 
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On  the  8th  of  July  the  expedition  entered  upon  the  **  Valley  of  Death** 
and  the  **  Home  of  Hunger/'  Arabian  expletives  for  the  malarious  river- 
plain  of  the  Kingani.  Next  day  the  passage  was  again  barred  by  athletic 
young  Wazaramo  warriors,  and  they  were,  as  ustul,  conciliated  by  cloth 
and  beads.  At  a  palisaded  village  beyond,  the  same  thing  occurred. 
These  were  followed  by  "  nights  of  alarms,"  till  at  length,  on  the  14th 
of  July,  the  expedition,  having  accomplished  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
miles  m  eighteen  days,  despite  the  sickness  both  of  Captains  Burton  and 
Speke,  and  frequent  interruptions  and  alarms,  entered  K'hutu,  the  safe 
rendezvous  of  foreign  merchants.  Here  was  a  fine  park-like  countiy, 
abounding  in  g^me — gnus,  hartebeests,  antelopes,  guinea-fowls,  and  part* 
ridge,  not  to  mention  land-crabs  and  ferocious  ants. 

After  a  week's  detention  at  Dut'humi,  the  first  Arab  settlement,  the 
expedition  reached  Zungomero  which  is  the  great  fiandari,  or  centre  of 
traffic  in  the  eastern,  as  Unyanyembe  and  Ujiji  are  in  the  middle  and 
western  regions : 

The  reader  will  readily  nerceive  that  he  is  upon  the  slave-path,  so  different 
from  travel  amongst  the  free  and  independent  tribes  of  Southern  Africa.  The 
traffic  practically  annihilates  every  better  feeling  of  human  nature.  Yet,  though 
the  state  of  the  Wak'hutu  appears  pitiable,  the  traveller  cannot  practise  pity : 
he  is  ever  in  the  dilemma  of  maltreating  or  being  maltreated.  Were  he  to  deal 
civilly  and  liberally  with  this  people  he  would  starve :  it  is  vain  to  offer  a  price 
for  even  the  necessaries  of  life ;  it  would  certainly  be  refused  becanse  more  is 
wanted,  and  so  on  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility.  Thus,  if  the  touter  did 
not  seize  a  house,  he  would  never  be  allowed  to  take  shelter  in  it  from  the 
storm ;  if  he  did  not  enforce  a  "  corvee,"  he  must  labour  beyond  his  strength 
with  hb  own  hands ;  and  if  he  did  not  fire  a  village  and  sell  the  villagers,  he 
mieht  die  of  hunger  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Such  in  this  province  are  the  actioa 
ana  reaction  of  the  evil. 

The  Wak'hutu  here  alluded  to  come  next  in  succesnon  to  the  Waxa- 
ramo,  proceeding  inwards  from  the  coast. 

The  expedition  halted  for  about  a  fortnight  at  Zungomero,  which  is 
termed  a  notbed  of  pestilence,  and  where  our  gallant  travellers  nearly 
found  •*wet  graves.'^  Nor  was  this  all:  before  marching  from  this 
troublous  place  into  the  mountains,  Captain  Burton  orders,  for  the  readei^s 
inspection,  a  muster  of  the  party,  "  to  enlist,"  he  says,  '*  his  sympathies 
in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  being  who  had  to  lead  it"  Had  the  muster 
been  transferrable  to  our  pages,  we  would  gladly  have  avuled  ourselves 
of  it,  for  it  is  decidedly  amusing;  but  it  occupies,  with  the  outfit^  twenty* 
seven  pages  of  the  work  before  us. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1857,  this  cumbrous  expedition  left  Zungo- 
mero, martyred  by  miasma,  and  both  captains  so  feeble  as  scarcely  to 
sit  their  asses,  whilst  weakness  had  almost  deprived  them  of  the  sense  of 
hearing,  to  cross  the  East  African  Ghauts.  From  Central  Zungomero 
to  the  nearest  ascent  of  the  Usagara  mountains  was  a  march  of  five  hours* 
On  the  way  a  hot  spring  boiled  and  bubbled  out  of  white  sand.  As 
they  began  to  mount,  however,  a  wondrous  change  of  climate  took  place, 
strength  and  health  returned  as  if  by  magic ;  even  the  Goanese  shook 
off  the  obstinate  bilious  remittents  of  Zungomero. 

Truly  delicions  was  the  escape  from  the  nebulous  skies,  the  fog-driving  gusts^ 
the  pelting  rain,  the  clammy  mists  veiling  a  gross  growth  of  ^tor,  the  damp 
raw  cold,  rising  as  it  were  from  the  earth,  and  the  sitemations  of  fiety  and  op- 
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pressive  heat;  in  fact,  from  the  cruel  climate  of  the  river-vallej,  to  the  pure, 
sweet  inountain4dr,  alternately  soft  and  balmy,  cool  and  reviTuig,  and  to  the 
aspect  of  dear  blue  skies,  which  lent  their  thits  to  highland  ridges  well  wooded 
with  various  greens.  Dull  mangrove,  dismal  jungle,  and  monotonous  grass, 
were  supplanted  by  tall  solitary  trees,  amongst  which  the  lofty  tamarina  rose 
conspicuously  graceful,  and  a  card-table-like  swamp,  cut  bv  a  network  of 
streams,  nullahs,  and  stagnant  ^ools,  gave  way  to  dry  heidthy  slopes,  with  short 
steep  pitches,  and  gently  shelving  hiBs.  The  beams  of  the  laree  sun  of  the 
equator—and  nowhere  have  I  seen  the  rulers  of  night  and  day  so  large— danced 
g^y  upon  blocks  and  pebbles  of  red,  yellow,  and  dsuszling  snowy  quartz,  and  the 
bright  sea-breeze  waved  the  summits  of  the  trees,  from  woich  depended  graceful 
lia^,  and  wood-apples  large  as  melons,  whilst  creeners,  like  vine  tendrils, 
rising  from  lu^  bulbs  of  orown-grey  wood,  clung  aosely  to  their  stalwart 
trunks.  Monkeys  ]>layed  at  hide-and-seek,  chattering  behind  the  bolls,  as  the 
iguana,  with  its  painted  scale-armour,  issued  forth  to  bask. upon  the  sunny 
bank ;  white-breasted  ravens  cawed  when  disturbed  from  their  perching-places ; 
doves  cooed  on  the  well-clothed  boughs,  and  hawks  soared  high  in  the  trans- 
parent sky.  The  field-cricket  chirped  like  the  Italian  cigala  in  the  shady  bush, 
and  evervwhere,  from  air,  from  earth,  from  the  hill  slopes  above,  and  from  the 
marshes  oelow,  the  hum,  the  buzz,  and  tlie  loud  continuous  voice  of  insect  life, 
through  the  length  of  the  day,  spoke  out  its  natural  joy.  Our  gipsy  encamp- 
ment lay 

By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 

Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

By  night,  the  soothing  murmurs  of  the  stream  at  the  hill's  base  rose  mingled 
with  the  faint  rustling  of  the  breeze,  which  at  times  broken  by  the  scream  of 
the  m'ght-heron,  the  bellow  of  the  buU-frog  in  his  swampy  home,  the  cynhysna's 
whimper,  and  the  fox's  whining  bark,  sounded  through  the  silence  most  musical, 
most  melancholy.  Instead  of  the  cold  night  rain,  and  the  soughing  of  the  blast, 
the  view  disclosed  a  peaceful  scene,  tbe  moonbeams  lying  like  sheets  of  snow 
upon  the  ruddy  highlands,  and  the  stars  hanging  like  lamps  of  gold  from  the 
dome  of  infinite  blue.  I  never  wearied  with  contemplating  the  scene,  for,  con- 
trasting with  the  splendours  around  me,  still  stretched  in  sight  the  Slough  of 
Despond,  unhappy  Zungomero,  lead-coloured  above,  mud-coloured  below,  wind- 
swept, fog-veileo,  and  oelnged  by  clouds  that  dared  not  approach  these  Delect- 
able Mountains. 

This  was  indeed  a  pleasant  change,  and  we  begin  to  hope  for  the 
safe  progress  of  the  sorely-tried  travellers.  The  relief,  however,  was  bat 
momentary;  scarcely  had  they  quitted  Zungomero,  than  their  path  is 
described  as  saddened  by  the  sight  of  clean-pioked  skeletons,  and  here 
and  there  the  swollen  corpses  of  porters  who  had  perished  on  the  road. 

A  smgle  large  body,  which  had  lost  fifty  of  its  number  by  small-pox,  had 
passed  us  but  yesterday  on  the  road,  and  the  sight  of  their  deceased  comrades 
recalled  to  our  minds  terrible  spectacles;  men  staggering  on  blinded  by  disease, 
and  mothers  carrying  on  their  backs  infants  as  loathsome  objects  as  themselves. 
The  wretches  would  not  leave  the  path,  every  Step  in  their  state  of  failing 
strength  was  precious;  he  who  once  fell  would  never  rise  again;  no  village 
would  admit  death  into  its  precincts,  no  relation  nor  friend  would  return  lot 
them,  and  thev  would  lie  till  their  agony  was  ended  by  the  raven  and  vulture, 
the  Fisi  and  the  fox.  Near  every  ithambi  or  Kraal  I  remarked  detached  tents 
which,  according  to  the  guides,  were  set  apart  for  those  seized  with  the  fell 
disease.  Under  these  circumstances,  as  might  be  expected,  several  of  our 
party  caught  the  infection ;  they  lagged  behina  and  probably  threw  themselves 
into  some  jungle,  for  the  path  when  revisited  showed  no  signs  of  them. 

The  next  day  the  corpses  of  porters  are  described  as  being  even  more 
numerous  than  on  the  day  previous.     **  Our  Muslems  passed  them  writh 
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averted  faces,  aad  with  the  low  *  la  haul  I'  of  dia^t,  and  a  deaepid  old 
Uoyamwezi  porter  gaaed  at  theai,  ami  wept  for  himielf.'' 

Next  came  the  aseent  of  the  Goma  paM  of  the  Rafuta^  or  the  eastern 
laBge.  The  eiMBiBit  wae  thickly  wooded ;  the  hills  were  crowned  with 
trees,  the  ravines  were  a  mass  of  tangled  yerdure,  and  there  arose  a 
nckening  odour  of  decay  all  around.  This  was  on  the  hills,  but  the 
moment  a  rallej  was  reached,  and  Ae  rain- catching  peaks  were  left 
hehind,  the  slopes  of  dry  soil  began  to  show  smnhumt  herbage  and  tufty 
grass.  Signs  of  lions  also  becaaie  iJbundant,  and  die  cactaceous  and 
aloede  plaots  that  Hve  on  arid  soil  again  met  the  eye.  Zoohwe,  a  small 
and  newly^built  settlement  in  the  hiils,  was  the  toming-point  of  the 
expedition's  difficulties.  Most  of  the  men  were  sick  and  wearied,  many 
of  the  asses  dead,  and  rebellion  rife.  The  storm,  howeyer — a  bnUum 
fidmen—hlew  over  with  only  noise. 

On  the  23rd  of  August  the  esmedition  eoneloded  the  transit  of  the 
lateral  plain,  which  separates  the  Bufuta  bom  the  Mnkondokwa  rangpe» 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  continually  reenrring  illnen  of  our  adrentnrers^ 
the  wranglmg  with  insolent  guards,  natives,  and  riafeo,  and  the  priva^ 
tkms  and  suTOrings  inseparable  from  travel  in  such  a  country,  there  was 
much  to  delight  the  eye,  and  to  have  afforded  agreeable  exercise  to  tKe 
body.  The  vegetation  was  at  times  superb^  and  there  was  abundance  of 
game,  including  the  mbogo,  or  Caffir  ox,  fine  animals,  somewhat  larger 
iban  the  common-siced  ^glish  btillock. 

The  valley  of  the  Mukondokwa,  a  tributary  to  the  Klngani,  about  one 
Imndred  yanls  broad  in  the  mountains)  preseeted  fetid  grassy  plains  and 
Other  of  rich  grass  and  trees  abounding  ra  elephants.  The  small  town  of 
Ramuma,  affbrded  a  rsstiag-plaoe  for.  two  days,  and  beyond  this  was  the 
aiotmtatn*range  of  Rubeho,  with  three  passes,  the  **  I^iss  Terrible,"  ihe 
**  Windy  Pass,"  the  Little  Rubeho,  with  the  descent  of  the  counter-slope 
of  the  Usagara  to  the  plains  of  Ugogo,  with  mountains  of  same  name 
bayond. 

The  savannah  extended  to  the  edge  of  a  step  which,  falling  deep  and  steep, 
suddenly  disclosed  to  view,  below  and  far  bevond  the  shaggy  ribs  and  the  dark 
ravines  and  fiikls  of  the  foreground,  the  platean  of  Ugogo  and  its  Eastern 
desert.  The  spectacle  was  truly  impressive.  The  vault  above  seemed  "  an 
ample  ether,"  raised  by  its  exceeding  transparency  higher  than  it  is  wont  to  be- 
Up  to  the  curved  rim  of  the  western  horizon,  lay,  burnished  by  the  rays  of  a 
burning  sun,  plains  rippled  like  a  yellow  sea  by  the  wavy  reek  of  the  dahcmg 
air,  broken  towards  the  north  by  a  few  detached  cones  rising  island-like  from 
the  surface,  and  zebrn'd  with  long  black  lines,  where  bu^  aim  sonib  and  strip 
of  thorn  jungk,  supplanted  upon  the  water-courses,  trending  in  mazy  netwoik 
southwards  to  the  Rwaha  Biver,  the  scorched  grass  and  withered  cane  stubbles, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  staple  growth  of  tiie  l^d.  There  was  nothing  of  effe- 
annate  or  luxuriant  beauty,  nothinj^  of  the  flash  and  fulness  charaoterisinff 
tropical  Nature,  in  this  first  aspect  of  Ugogo.  It  appeared  what  it  is,  stem  ana 
wild — the  rough  nurse  of  rugged  men — and  perhaps  the  anticipation  of  dangers 
and  difficulties  ever  present  to  the  minds  of  those  preparing  to  endure  the  way. 
wardness  of  its  children  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  fnacination  of  the  scene. 

There  was  a  halt  of  three  days  at  Ugogi,  in  Ugogo,  to  reermt  the 
party,  and  to  lay  in  rations  for  four  long  desert  marches.  This  town  is 
the  half-way  station  between  the  coast  and  Unyanyembe,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  oaa  level. 
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ki  tlimato,  aftar  tke  rair  oold  of  the  Ungua,  pkaMd  hj  its  eU«Ucitf| 
Md  by  its  dcy,  hsakfay  warmtL  The  MnrioM  of  fiftoen  Wanyamwoa 
poiters  ware  oUaioed  «t  this  plaot,  yat  no  sooner  was  a  start  e£Bdcted 
than  one  of  the  usual  contretemps  occurred  in  the  dislodgment  of  the 
caravan  by  wild  bees  and  the  loss  of  a  raluable  portmanteau.  Captain 
BaitoQ  rtmadES  upon  the  prospects  of  sportsmen  in  this  part  of  Africa : 

llie  park  lands  of  Dat'hnmi,  the  jangles  and  forests  of  XTgosi  and  Mgnnda 
Hkliah,  the  lumrens  of  tJsukaina^  and  the  tangled  thickets  of  Ujiji,  are  mil  of 
noble  game^ — lions  and  leopards,  elephants  and  ihlnooeroses,  wild  cattle^ 
gindSes,  gnus,  zebras,  qnaggas,  and  (xstnches.  But  these  are  dan^^rons  regions 
where  the  sportsman  oftea  cannot  Knger  for  a  day.  Settmg  aside  the  minor 
ooudderations  of  miasma  and  mataria — ^tfae  real  or  nmded  perils  of  the  plaoe^«* 
and  the  want  of  food,  or  the  diflionlty  of  procaring  water,  would  infallibly  cause 
the  porters  to  desert  Here  are  no  Gape-waggons,  at  once  house,  store,  and 
transport ;  no  *' Ships  of  the  pesert,"*  never  known  to  run  away;  in  fact,  there 
la  no  vehicle  but  man,  and  he  is  so  impatient  and  headstrong,  so  suspicious  and 
timorous,  that  he  nrast  be  humoured  m  every  whim.  As  sportsmen  know,  it  is 
(BiBcult  to  combine  surveying  operations  and  collection  of  specimens  with  a 
pursuit  which  requires  all  a  man's  tiooe ;  in  these  countries,  moreover,  no  merdy 
hunting-expedition  would  pay,  owing  to  the  extraordinaiy  expense  of  provisions 
and  carriage.  Thus  Yenator  will  be  reduced  to  use  ms  **  shooting-iron''  on 
halting  days,  and  at  the  several  periods  of  his  journey,  and  his  only  consolation 
win  &  the  prospect  of  wreaking  vengeance  upon  nie  hippopotamus  and  the 
crocodile  of  the  coast,  if  his  return  tnere  be  entered  in  the  book  of  Time. 
KnaOy,  East  Africa  wants  the  vast  variety  of  animals,  especially  the  beautiful 
antelopes,  which  enrich  the  Hsts  of  Cape  fauna.  The  tale  of  those  observed  is 
short :  the  horns  of  the  oryx  were  seen,  the  hartebeest  and  steinbok,  the  sdtiana 
and  the  pallah, — ^the  latter  affording  excellent  venison,— were  shot.  The  country 
generally  produces  the  ^^  Suiya,"  a  little  antelope  with  reddish  coat  and  diminu* 
five  horns,  about  the  sise  of  an  Enclish  hare,  the  swanfi:ura,  or  sungula,  an 
animal  somewhat  larger  Ihan  the  saltiana,  and  of  which,  according  to  the 
people,  the  hind  onlyhas  horns ;  and  at  K'hutu  my  companion  saw  a  double- 
'  Aorned  antelope  which  he  thought  resembled  the  **  Chouka-singa"  {Tetraceroi 
Madricomii),  of  Kepaul.  The  species  of  birds,  idso,  are  scarcely  more  numerous 
{han  the  beasts ;  the  feathered  tribe  is  characterised  by  sombreness  of  plumage, 
and  their  song  is  noisy  but  not  harmonious,  xmpleasant,  perhaps  because  strange, 
to  the  European  ear. 

After  an  interview  with  Mmxnba»  Sultan  of  Kaayenye,  the  expedi* 
tion  hurried  on  Co  Rlmklio,  where  black  mail  was  as  sniMd  levied^  and 
fifteen  porters  deserted.  ITiis  was  followed  by  trying  marches  throi]^ 
the  Madaburu  jungle,  and  the  so-called  "  Fiery  Field,"  to  Tnra,  toe 
caatam  frontier  of  Unyanweai,  which  Captains  Burton  and  Speke  agree 
in  tranalalnig  as  the  *<  land  of  the  moon,"  although  Mr.  Cooley  persists 
in  SBvinr  tkat  it  oaghi  to  be  Moenemoezi,  the  couiitry  of  the  '*  town* 
laad  ioroi"  An  iH-ooMoed  forest,  however,  s^  separated  the  expeditioii 
irom  the  district  of  Unyanyembe,  a  province  of  Unyaaaweai ;  nor  did 
ite  evil  xepulalion  helsa  it,  for  one  of  the  porters  having  lagged  behind^  he 
w«s  beeet  by  three  blade  Mohawks,  who  relieved  him  of  Iwi  load — a  valu- 
able poctmaatatu  and  its  contents.  The  rice-lands  of  Unyanyembe  wers^ 
faewmr^  reached  beyond  the  forest,  and  our  travellers  were  kindly  re- 
onved  aithe  sta^n  of  Kaadi.  Captain  Burton  gives  the  following  con- 
densed acoMwt  of  thia  district.  We  extract  it  becaoas  so  brief  and  com- 
preheaaive,  b«t  it  will  be  a  loog  time  yet  befoie  the  uncouth  names  of 
the  newly-discovered  regions  of  Eastern  Africa  wiU  become  famiUar  to 
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Europeans.  If  what  Captain  Burton  says  of  the  unheaithiness  of  thi0 
region,  as  derived  from  alternate  drought  and  floods,  be  oorrect,  will  it 
not  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  Lake  District  of  Eastern  Africa  as  well  ? 

Unyanyemhe,  the  central  and  principal  province  of  XJnyamwezi,  is,  like 
Zimgomero  in  Khntn,  the  great  Bandari  or  meeting-place  of  merchants,  and  the 
point  of  departure  for  caravans,  which  thence  radiate  into  the  interior  of  Central 
Intertropical  Africa.  Here  the  Arah  merchant  from  Zanzibar  meets  his  com- 
patriot returning  from  the  Tanganyika  Lake  and  from  Umwwa.  Northmuds 
well-travelled  lines  diverge  to  the  Nyanza  Lake,  and  the  jpowerful  kingdoms  of 
Karagwah,  Uganda,  ana  Unyoro ;  from  the  south  Uron  and  Ubena,  Usanga  • 
and  U  senga,  send  their  ivory  and  slaves ;  and  from  the  south-west  the  Rukwa 
Water,  K'hokoro,  Ufipa,  and  Marun^  must  barter  their  valuables  for  cottons, 
wires,  and  beads.  The  central  position  and  the  comparative  safety  of  Un> 
yanyembe  have  made  it  the  head-quarters  of  the  Omani  or  pure  Arabs,  who,  in 
many  cases,  settle  here  for  years,  remaining  in  charge  of  their  depots,  whilst 
their  factors  and  slaves  travel  about  the  country  and  collect  the  items  of  traffic. 
At  Unvanyembe  the  merchants  expect  some  delav.  The  porters,  whether  hired 
upon  the  coast  or  at  the  Tanganyika  Lake,  here  disperse,  and  a  fresh  gang  must 
be  collected— no  easy  task  when  the  sowing  season  draws  nigh. 

Unyanyemhe,  which  rises  about  3480  feet  above  sea-level,  and  lies  356  miles 
in  rectilinear  dutance  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  resembles  in  its  phy- 
sical features  the  lands  about  Tura.  The  plain  or  basin  of  Ihir^  or  Ewih4ra^ 
a  word  synonymous  with  the  "  Bondei,"  or  low-land  of  the  coast,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  south  bjr  low,  rolling  hills,  which  converge  towards  the  west, 
where,  with  the  characteristicidly  im^ar  lay  of  primitive  formations,  thev  are 
crossed  almost  at  right  angles  by  the  Mfuto  cham.  The  position  has  oeen 
imprudently  chosen  by  the  Arabs ;  the  land  suffers  from  alternate  drou^t  and 
floods,  which  render  the  climate  markedly  malarious.  The  soil  is  alummous  in 
the  low  levels — a  fertDe  plain  of  brown  earth,  with  a  subsoil  of  sand  and  sand- 
stone, from  eight  to  twelve  feet  below  the  surface ;  the  water  is  often  impreg- 
nated with  iron,  and  the  higher  grounds  are  uninhabited  tracts  covered  wiu 
bulky  granite-boulders,  bushy  trees,  and  thorny  shrubs. 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  this  "  Bandari-district"  contains  viUages 
and  hamlets,  but  nothing  that  can  properly  be  termed  a  town.  The  Mtemi  or 
Sultan  Fundikira»  the  most  powerful  of  the  Wanyamwezi  chiefs,  inhabits  a 
a  Tembe,  or  square  settlement,  called  ''  Ititenya,"  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
southern  hills.  A  little  colony  of  Arab  merchants  has  four  laige  houses  at  a 
neighbouring  place,  "  Mawiti."  In  the  centre  of  the  phdn  lies  "  Karch," 
another  scattered  collection  of  six  large  hollow  oblongs,  with  central  courts, 
garden-plots,  store-rooms,  and  outhouses  for  the  slaves.  Around  these  nud^ 
cluster  native  villages — masses  of  Wanyamwezi  hovels,  which  bear  the  names 
of  their  founders. 

It  is  customary  for  stranger-caravans  proceeding  towards  Uiiji  to  re- 
main six  weeks  or  two  montns  at  Unyanyemhe,  for  repose  ana  reooveij 
from  the  labours  which  they  have,  or  are  supposed  to  have  endured : 
moreover,  they  are  expected  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  civilised  society, 
and  to  accept  the  hospitality  o£Fered  to  them  by  the  resident  Arabs.  The 
expedition  was  accordingly  delayed  to  the  same  extent,  but  more  from 
sickness  and  the  difficiSties  attendant  upon  the  preparations  for  re» 
commencing  the  journey  than  by  their  own  good-will.  Aftor  the  usual 
amount  of  troubles,  vexations,  and  increased  sickness,  to  which  ophthal- 
mia became  now  superadded,  the  Malagarazi,  the  great  tributary  to 
Lake  Ujiji,  was  sighted  on  the  31st  of  January.  This  pleasurable  pro- 
spect was  soon  aftowards  followed  by  the  still  more  gratifying  one  of  a 
first  view  of  the  great  Lake  Ujiji,  or  Tanganyika  itself: 
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After  about  an  hour's  march,  as  we  entered  a  small  sayannah,  I  saw  the  Fundi 
before  alluded  to  running  forward  and  changing  the  direction  of  the  caravan. 
Without  supposing  that  he  had  taken  upon  himself  this  responsibility,  I  followed 
him.  Presently  he  breasted  a  steep  and  ston^  hill,  sparsely  dad  with  thomj 
trees :  it  was  the  death  of  my  companion's  ridmg-ass.  Arrived  with  toil — for 
our  fa^^ged  beasts  now  refused  to  proceed — we  halted  for  a  few  minutes  upon  the 
summit.  "  What  is  that  streak  of  light  which  lies  below  ?"  I  inquired  of  Seedy 
Bombay.  "  I  am  of  opinion,"  quotn  Bombay,  "  that  that  is  the  water."  I 
gazed  in  dismay ;  the  remains  of  my  blindness,  the  veil  of  trees,  and  a  broad 
ray  of  sunshine  illumninating  but  one  reach  of  the  lake,  had  shrunk  its  fair 
proportions.  Somewhat  prematurely  I  began  to  lament  my  folly  in  having 
risked  life  and  lost  health  for  so  poor  a  prize,  to  curse  Arab  exaggeration,  and  to 
propose  an  immediate  return,  with  the  view  of  exploring  the  Nyanza,  or  Northern 
LaJie.  Advancing,  however,  a  few  yards,  the  wnole  scene  suddenly  burst  upon 
my  view,  filling  me  with  admiration,  wonder,  and  delight. 

Nothing,  in  sooth,  could  be  more  picturesque  than  tnis  first  view  of  the  Tan- 
ganyika I^e,  as  it  lay  in  the  lap  of  the  mountains,  basking  in  the  gorgeous  tfo- 
pical  sunshine.  Below  and  beyond  a  short  foreground  of  rugged  and  precipitous 
hill-fold,  down  which  the  footpath  zig-zags  painfully,  a  narrow  strip  of  emerald 
green,  never  sere  and  marvellously  fertile,  shelves  towards  a  ribbon  of  glistening} 
yellow  sand,  here  bordered  by  sedgy  rushes,  there  cleanly  and  clearly  cut  by  the 
breaking  wavelets.  Further  in  front  stretch  the  waters,  an  expanse  of  the 
lightest  and  softest  blue,  in  breadth  varying  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles, 
and  sprinkled  by  the  crisp  east-wind  with  tiny  crescents  of  snowy  foam.  The 
background  in  front  is  a  high  and  broken  wall  of  steel-coloured  mountain,  here 
fleck^  and  capped  with  pearly  mist,  there  standing  sharply  pencilled  against 
the  azure  air ;  its  yawning  chasms,  marked  by  a  deeper  plum-colour,  fall  towards 
dwarf  hills  of  mound-like  proportions,  which  apparently  dip  their  feet  in  the 
wave.  To  the  south,  and  opposite  the  long  low  point  behind  which  the  Mala- 
earazi  river  discharges  the  red  loam  suspended  in  its  violent  stream,  lie  the 
bluff  headlands  and  capes  of  Uguhha,  and,  as  the  eye  dilates,  it  falls  upon  a 
cluster  of  outlying  islets,  speckling  a  sea-horizon.  Villages,  cultivated  lands^ 
the  frequent  canoes  of  the  fishermen  on  the  waters,  and  on  a  nearer  approach 
the  murmurs  of  the  waves  breaking  upon  the  shore,  give  a  somethbg  of  variety, 
of  movement,  of  life  to  the  kndscape,  which,  like  all  the  fairest  prospects  in 
these  regions,  wants  but  a  little  of  the  neatness  and  finish  of  Art — mosques  and 
kiosks,  palaces  and  villas,  gardens  and  orchards— contrasting  with  the  profuse 
lavishness  and  magnificence  of  nature,  and  diversifying  the  unbroken  coup  ePcril 
of  excessive  vegetation,  to  rival,  if  not  to  excel,  the  most  admired  scenery  of 
the  classic  regions.  The  riant  shores  of  this  vast  crevasse  appeared  doubly 
beautiful  to  me  after  the  silent  and  spectral  mangrove-creeks  on  the  East- African 
seaboard,  and  the  mebncholy,  monotonous  experience  of  desert  and  jungle 
scenery,  tawny  rock  and  sun-parched  plain,  or  rank  herbage  and  fiats  of  black 
mire.  Truly  it  was  a  revel  for  soul  and  sight !  Foi^tting  toils,  dangers,  and 
the  doubtfulness  of  return,  I  felt  willing  to  endure  double  what  I  had  endured: 
and  all  the  party  seemed  to  join  with  me  in  joy.  My  purblind  companion  found 
nothing  to  grumble  at  except  "the  mist  and  glare  before  his  eyes."  Said  bin 
Salim  looked  exulting — ke  had  procured  for  me  this  pleasure — the  monoculous 
Jemadar  grinned  his  oongrc^ulations,  and  even  the  surly  Baloch  made  civil 
salama. 

A  few  scattered  huts  of  the  humblest  beehive  shape  represented  the 
port  of  Ujiji  on  the  lake  of  same  name.  A  plot  of  higher  ground, 
cleared  of  grass,  and  flanked  by  a  crooked  tree,  represented  a  relic  of 
Arab  dvilisatbn — the  Bazaar.  The  articles  exposed  for  sale  were  goat^ 
sheep,  poultry,  fish,  vegetables,  plantains,  melons,  and  other  fruits ;  palm 
wine  and  palm  oil  are  staple  commodities,  and  occasionally  an  ivory  or  a 
slave  is  hawked  abont   Those  industrioudy  disposed  employ  themselves^ 
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imng  the  ioterralfl  of  bargaining,  in  spinning  a  coarse  ytem,  or  in  pick- 
ing cotton,  which  is  placed  in  Kttle  baskets  on  the  g^und. 

Abundant  humidity  and  a  fertile  soil  render  Ujiji  the  most  productire 
province  in  this  section  of  Africa :  the  inhabitants,  wearied  out  with  the 
depredations  of  the  monkey,  the  elephant,  and  the  hipp<yotamas»  have 
ceased  to  cdtiTate  rice.  There  are,  however,  great  varieties  of  grain, 
vegetables,  and  fmit,  as  also  docks,  poultry,  and  eggs.  ,  The  plantain  k 
one  of  the  sta£fs  of  life.  The  Gninea  palm  is  tapped  fer  toddy,  and  its 
cheapness  accounts  for  the  prevalence  of  intoxication  and  the  consequent 
demoralisation  of  the  "  Lakist"  tribes.     The  cattle  are  of  a  fine  breed. 

Herds  of  elephants  exist  in  the  bamboo-jungles  which  surround  the 
lake.  Hippopotami  and  crocodiles  are  common  in  the  waters,  and  wild 
buffaloes  on  the  plaint.  The  hyanas  are  bold  thieves,  and  the  panah 
d^  little  inferior  as  depredators.     Of  buds,  there  is  a  fine  fish-eagle,  a 

El  (probably  a  tern)  with  reddish  legs,  kingfishers,  a  long  and  lank 
sk  diver,  sandpipers,  crows,  partridges,  quails,  curiews,  and  various 
others.  The  huts  are  disgustingly  fiill  of  animal  life.  There  are  manj 
varieties  of  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  the  natives  are  an  almost 
amphibious  race,  excellent  divers,  strong  swimmers,  and  expert  fishermen. 
On  the  2nd  of  March,  Captain  Speke  started  on  a  twenty-seven  days' 
exploration  of  the  lake.  He  returned  on  the  29th.  "  The  Manka," 
writes  Captain  Burton,  **  had  done  its  worst  upon  him.  I  never  saw  a 
man  so  thoroughly  moist  and  mildewed ;  he  justified  ev^i  the  French 
phrase  *  wet  to  the  bone.'  His  paraphernalia  were  in  a  similar  state ;  his 
guns  were  grained  with  rust,  and  his  fire-proof  powder  magazine  had 
admitted  the  monsoon  rain.  I  was  sorely  disappointed :  he  had  done 
Uterally  nothing." 

I  consoled  him  and  myself  (the  captain  ^oes  on  to  say)  as  I  best  could,  and 
applied  myself  to  suppljing  certain  deficiencies  as  regards  orthography  and 
syntax  in  a  diary  which  appeared  in  Blackwood,  of  September,  1859,  under  the 
title  "  Journal  of  a  Cruise  in  the  Tanganyika  Lake,  Uentral  A&ica."  I  muat 
confess,  however,  my  surprise  at,  amongst  many  other  things,  the  vast  horseshoe 
of  lofty  mountain  placed  by  my  companion  in  the  map  attached  to  that  papei;, 
near  the  very  heart  of  Sir  IL  Murchison's  Depression.  As  this  wholly  hypo- 
thetical, or  rather  inventive  feature— I  had  seen  the  mountains  growing  upon 
paper  under  my  companion's  hand,  from  a  thin  ridge  of  hill  fringing  the  Tangan- 
yiki  to  the  portentous  dimensions  given  in  Blackufood  (September,  1859),  and 
Dr.  Petemann's  Mittheilungen  (No.  9  of  1859)^wore  a  crescent  form,  my 
companion  gravely  published,  with  all  the  pomp  of  discovery,  in  the  largest  capi- 
tals, "  This  mouutam  range  I  consider  to  be  the  true  mottntaiss  oi  usjl  uook." 
*  ♦  *  Thus  men  do  geography !  and  thus  discovery  is  stultified. 

We  do  not  put  much  fieuth  in  the  mountaim  diaeovend  by  CaptaiB 
Speke  being  the  ''  Mountains  of  the  Moon"  known  to  the  ancients :  we 
believe  the  peaks  that  attain  the  height  of  perpetual  congelation  around 
Kilimanjaro,  Kenia,  Anko,  Suk,  and  Marondali,  to  represent  these ;  but 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  g^lant  captain's  discovery  of  a  cresoent- 
shaped  ridge  at  the  head  of  Lake  UjrjL  We  regret,  therefei%  as  all  Cap- 
tain Burton's  friends  must  do,  the  extent  to  wUch  he  has  permitted  his 
ill-feeling  towards  the  active,  spirited,  and  mnoh-safiering  eompamon  o£ 
his  travels  to  carry  him. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  aflments  to  which  climate  and  esposiiri^ 
not  to  mention  the  twentv-seven  days  on  tfie  lake  in  the  wet  seeaon— - 
at  a  time  when  Captain  Burton  describes  the  interval  as  spent  as  follows: 
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''During  my  twentj-seren  days  of  solitnde,  the  time  sped  quickly;  % 
was  chiefly  spent  id  eating  and  drinking,  smoking  and  dozing" — Captain 
8peke  suffered  tortures  firom  a  heetle  getting  into  his  ear.  Inflamnmtion 
set  in,  and  his  face  hecame  contorted  and  drawn  aside— a  circumstanee 
which  his  £bI1ow  trayeller  alJudes  to  with  a  gnm  kind  of  sympathy ;  naj, 
he  hints  that  his  sieknesa  permanently  afSdcted  his  brain.  The  eKmaz  was 
yet  to  come,  however,  in  the  kiohyoma-Ayomap— <ome  mysterious  mani- 
festation of  the  Frcftean  demon  Miasma-'-the  symptoms  accompanying 
which,  as  witnessed  hy  Captain  Burton  in  the  person  of  Captain  Spdce^ 
are  most  distressing  to  read. 

We  shall  not  enter  here  into  the  history  of  Lake  Ujiji,  or  how  it  came 
to  be  confounded  with  Lake  Victoria  (Nyanaa,  or  Ukeriwa)  and  Lake 
Nyassa  and  Shirwa,  as  it  would  invcJve  us  in  a  lengthened  diacnssiott. 
Now  that  there  are  known  to  be  seyeral  distinct  lakes,  it  can  be  easily 
understood  how  the  various  reports  whidi  alluded  to  the  existence  of 
lakes  in  the  interior  of  Central  Eastern  Africa  could  have  been  made  to 
read  as  referring  to  one  great  lake,  designated  as  Nyassa,  or  *^  the  sea," 
and  how  tins  error  once  adopted,  it  could,  by  the  activity  and  energy  of 
one  obstmate  geographer,  be  upheld  in  the  face  of  a  gradually  accumulat- 
ing evidence  to  the  eontnuy.  The  whole  discussion  is,  however,  now  set  at 
rest,  and  the  difierent  lakes  have  been  ascertained  to  occupy  basins  at  dif- 
ferent altitudes.  Several  highly  interesting  and  important  points  remain, 
however,  to  be  determined.  Does  Lake  Victoria  really  communicate  with 
the  White  Nile  by  the  Tubiri  ?  Captain  Burton  ridicules  the  idea,  but 
his  ridicule  appears  to  have  its  origin  simply  in  bitterness  against  Cap- 
tain Speke.  If  the  connexion  exists,  which  are  the  most  distant  sources 
of  the  Nile — those  from  Mount  Renia,  or  those  from  Kilimanjaro  ?  Has 
not  the  Ujiji  an  outlet,  as  Krapf  was  informed,  by  Lake  Rukwa,  which 
it  joins  in  the  seasons  of  flood,  and  the  Ruaha  or  Lufiji  river  ?  Oris  there 
a  connexion  between  the  Uj^i,  the  Rukwa,  and  the  Nyassa  at  flood  season, 
at  which  time  they  become  one  sea,  the  Maravi  or  Nyassa,  flowing  by  the 
Shire  to  the  Zambesi?  Mr.  McLeod,  it  is  to  be  observed,  distinguishes 
ike  Maravi,  or  Nyassa,  from  the  Nyngesi,  as  he  calls  it,  Niyanyizi  of 
Sjpeke,  Nyenyesi,  Nyassa,  and  Nyanga  of  others,  but  all  signifying  the 
same  thing,  "lake  of  the  stars,**  and  which  he  makes  a  little  lake 
between  lakes  Nyassa  and  Shirwa. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1858,, the  expedition  took  its  departure  from 
lake  Ujiji,  a  departure  which,  Captain  Burton  says,  was  fated  to  resemble 
a  flight  more  than  the  march  of  a  peaceful  expedition.  The  way  taken 
lay  hy  the  feny  of  the  Malagarari  to  Unyanyembe,  and  to  the  old  station 
ot  Kazeh.  It  was  from  hence  that  (Captain  Burton  staying  behind,  not, 
he  says,  from  ill  health,  but  because  he  had  much  work  on  hand)  Captain 
Speke  made  his  cdebrated  journey  to  Lake  Victoria— the  supposed 
sources  of  the  Nile.  Captain  Burton's  account  of  the  discovery  is  curious, 
to  say  the  least  of  it : 

Already  I  was  preparing  to  organise  a  little  expedition  to  K'hokoro  and  the 
southern  provinces,  when  unexpectedly — in  these  lands  a  few  cries  and  gun-shots 
are  the  only  credible  precnrsors  of  a  caravan — on  the  morning  of  the  25th 
August  renppeared  my  companion. 

At  length  my  companion  had  been  successful ;  his  ^'flymg  inp'*  had  led  hhn 
to  the  northern  water,  and  he  had  foimd  its  dimensions  smpassing  oar  most  san- 
guine expectations.  We  had  scarodyj  howevar^breakfaflted,  before  he  i 
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to  me  the  startling  fact  that  he  had  discovered  the  sources  of  the  White  Nile.  It 
was  an  inspiration,  perhaps :  the  moment  he  sifted  the  Nyanza,  he  felt  at  once 
no  doubt  but  that  tne  "  lake  at  his  feet  gave  birth  to  that  interesting  river  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  speculation,  and  the  object  of  so  many 
explorers."  The  fortunate  discoverer's  conviction  was  strong ;  his  reasons  were 
weak — were  of  the  category  alluded  to  by  the  damsel  Lucetta,  when  justifying 
her  penchant  in  favour  of  the  "lovely  gentleman,"  Sir  Proteus : 

I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason. 

I  think  him  so  because  I  think  him  so; 

and  probably  his  sources  of  the  Nile  grew  in  his  mind  as  his  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  had  grown  under  his  hand. 
And  again,  further  on : 

But  difference  of  opinion  was  not  allowed  to  alter  companionship.  After  a  few 
days  it  became  evident  to  me  that  not  a  word  could  be  uttered  upon  the  subject 
of  the  lake,  the  Nile,  and  his  Irouvaille  generallv,  without  offence.  By  a  tacit 
agreement  it  was,  therefore,  avoided,  and  I  should  never  have  resumed  it  had  my 
companion  not  stultified  the  results  of  the  expedition  by  putting  forth  a  daim 
which  no  geographer  can  admit,  and  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  so  weak  and 
flimsy,  that  no  geographer  has  yet  taken  the  trouble  to  contradict  it. 

Captain  Burton  further  argues  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that 
between  the  upper  portion  of  the  Nyanza  (Lake  Victoria)  and  the  water- 
shed of  the  White  Nile,  there  exbts  a  longitudinal  range  of  elevated 
ground,  running  from  east  to  west,  a  '*  furca,"  draining  northwards  into 
the  Nile  and  southwards  into  the  Nyansa  Lake — ^like  that  which  separates 
the  Tanganyika  from  the  Maravi,  or  Ny^sa,  of  Kilwa.  There  are  few 
grounds  for  such  a  supposition,  however,  beyond  the  wbh  that  it  may  be 
so,  and  which  is,  perchance,  father  to  the  supposition  that  it  b  so.  As 
to  the  Tubiri,  or  Tumbiri  river,  mentioned  by  Krapf,  Captain  Burton  is 
still  more  critically  severe.  The  existence  of  the  river,  he  says,  rests  upon 
the  sole  authority  of  a  single  wandering  native.  '^  As,  moreover,  &e  word 
Tliumbiri,  or  T'humbili,  means  a  monkey,  and  the  people  are  peculiarly 
fond  of  satire  in  a  small  way,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  name  had  no 
foundation  of  fact"  Unfortunately  for  tnis  interesting  theory,  acoording 
to  Captain  Burton  himself,  other  geographers — for  instance,  Mr.Macqueea 
(Observations  on  the  Geography  of  Central  Africa) — have  been  struck  by 
the  circumstance,  so  corroborative  of  Krapf's  and  Speke's  view  of  the 
case,  that  the  Austrian  missionaries  and  M.  Weme  (Expedidon  to  discover 
the  Sources  of  the  White  Nile,  in  1840-41)  gave  Tubirih,  as  tbey  spell 
it,  as  the  Ban  name  of  the  White  Nile  at  the  southern  limit  of  their  ex- 
ploration.    This  almost  decides  the  question. 

Enough  of  these  discussions,  however,  which  it  has  been  seen  may 
assume  a  disagreeable  character  when  carried  to  personal  hostility.  Witn 
this  petty  exception.  Captain  Burton's  work  presents  us  with  a  narrative  of 
a  most  interesting  and  remarkable  exploration.  It  is  quite  out  of  our  power 
to  do  even  proximate  justice  to  it  as  a  whole  in  the  brief  space  that  is  at  our 
command.  But  we  cannot  part  with  it  without  expressing  our  grief  upon 
observing  the  narrow-minded  and  niggardly  spirit  of  official  red-tapeism, 
which  is  ever  ready  to  throw  the  shade  of  its  austere  supremacy  over  long 
trials  and  gallant  endeavours.  Grant  that  Captain  Burton  may  bave  been 
extravagant  or  indiscreet,  have  not  his  labours  and  his  sufferings  thrice 
wiped  out  his  supposed  delinquencies?  We  only  wonder  how  brave  and 
enterprismg  officers  can  be  found  to  so  devote  themselves,  when  thdr  re- 
compense is  worse  than  indiffereoce — bhune. 
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Mb.  T.  W.  Atjunsoh  stands  decidedly  pre-eminent  among  the  ex- 
plorers of  the  day.  The  countries  which  he  has  trayelled  in  are  more 
Teplete  with  novelty  and  interest  than,  with  two  or  three  exceptions— as 
Central  Africa  and  Central  Australia— any  other  regions  on  the  £ace  of 
die  earth.  He  descrihes  lucidly  and  graphically,  and  he  relicTes  his 
details  -with  sufficient  adventure  and  romance  to  enliven  accuracy, 
while  he  illustrates  his  works  to  an  extent  that  has  hitherto  been  rarely 
applied  to  geographical  purposes.  In  this  respect,  he  enjoys  a  great 
advantage  over  his  predecessors,  as  well  as  his  contemporaries,  liiere 
is,  indeed,  hardly  a  point  of  interest  met  with  during  his  extensive  pere- 
grinations that  is  not  familiarised  by  the  pencil,  as  well  as  by  his  aidmi- 
lable  descriptions. 

The  present  volume  opens  at  Semipalatinsk,  or  "  the  Seven  Palaces,'* 
with  an  interesting  and  characteristic  story  of  the  flight  of  forty  Circas- 
sian prisoners  from  the  gold  mines  in  the  Birioussa,  and  which  flight  was 
by  Cossack  ingenuity  converted  into  an  invasion  of  Russia  by  an  army  of 
Uongols,  under  the  Englishman  Atkinson,  who  became  for  the  time 
being  the  Genghis  Khan— not  of  Astiey's — but  of  modem  Central  Asia! 
This  curious  episode  is  illustrated.  We  have  the  Russians  crossing  the 
Obi  to  meet  the  terrific  invasion,  the  flight  of  the  Circassians — a  moon- 
fight  scene — and  a  view  on  the  BCa — a  mountain  torrent,  at  which  the 
unfortunate  exiles  were  brought  to  bay,  and  shot  down  by  the  Kalmuks 
Hke  beasts  of  prey. 

Starting  from  Semipalatinsk,  Mr.  Atkinson  takes  us  to  the  Rusrian 
posts  among  the  Kirghis  to  the  deserts  of  Asoa,  The  objects  tiiat  most 
attracted  his  attention  on  the  way  were  the  busy  caravans  on  the  Irtisch, 
and  a  singular  mass  of  rock  rising  out  of  the  plain,  crowned  by  a  number 
of  pillars,  one  far  overtopping  the  rest,  and  called  by  the  natives  Shaitan 
(the  devil),  and  his  legions  guarding  his  domain.  Near  the  aoul  of 
Sultan  Syrdak,  a  wealthy  Kirghis  chief,  were  several  ancient  tombs, 
which  are  held  in  great  veneration.  The  Kirghis  say  that  one  of  these 
edifices  contains  the  graves  of  two  mighty  genii,  to  whom  all  the  sultans 
of  tile  steppe  did  homage. 

Then  there  is  the  start  in  the  desert,  a  very  picturesque  affieur:  prancing 
horses,  and  a  red-hot  sun  setting  over  a  shadeless,  waterless,  and  boundless 
expanse  of  steppe.  The  next  chieftain  met  with  was  Sultan  Batyr,  who 
boasts  of  his  descent  firom  Timur  Khan  (Tamerlane),  and  who  was  troubled 
with  a  bad  son: 

Several  years  before  my  visit,  the  fine  old  man  had  witnessed  on  this  veir  spot 
one  of  the  most  heartrending  scenes  that  can  afflict  a  father.  Some  time  oefore 
|he  event  ocoorred  which  I  am  going  to  relate,  his  eldest  son  had  attained  his 

*  Travels  in  the  Regions  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Amoor,  and  the  Russian  Ac- 
gniutlons  on  the  Ckmflnes  of  India  and  China.  With  Adventures  amon^  the 
ftonntfun  Kirghis;  and  \he  Maxgourst  Manyargs,  Toungouz,  Touzemtz,  Goldi,  and 
Gelyaks:  the  Hunting  and  Pastoral  Trihes.  By  Thomas  Witlam  Atkinson, 
F.B.G.8.,  P.G.S.,  Author  of  "  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia."  With  a  Map  and 
npmerons  lUustrationB.    Londcm:  Hurst  and  Blackett.    I860. 
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manhood,  when  the  Saltan  decided  that  he  should  begin  life  on  his  ownaocoont. 
To  enable  him  to  do  this  in  a  manner  befitting  his  station,  the  father  eaye  him 
one  thousand  horses  from  his  atod,  a  ptomurtionile  number  of  camels,  &OMi  two 
thousand  homed  cattle,  and  five  tkousana  sheep ;  appointing  several  young  men 
of  the  tribe  to  be  his  attendants  and  herdsmtn.  The  animak.  however,  fell  far 
short  of  the  number  the  son  considered  he  was  entitled  to.  He  demanded  half 
his  fether's  live  stock,  but  this  was  refused. 

Abeady  the  jovth  bod  been  engaged  in  several  of  their  **  barrantas,'*  or  gmi 
||iud«ru!ig  expedhkni ;  and,  nnlmowii  to  his  pareifc,  was  fotmtng  a  band  of  the 
wmi  toj^rata  ohasaoters  in  the  region.  He  now  tried  to  iadooe  the  yoiuig  rmm 
oi  tho  tribe  to  join,  this  band  of  macaudeis,  and,  unfortunately^  was  succesafi^ 
This  accomplislied,  he  left  his  father's  pastures,  driving  his  horses,  sheep,  and 
cattle  about  three  hundred  miles  to  the  south-east,  into  a  wild  district.  When 
his  band  had  become  sufficiently  numerous,  he  commenced  plundering  on  a  great 
scale.  Many  aouls  were  swept  away,  the  pastures  rendered  desolate,  and  the 
people  sold  into  shivery  by  these  robbers.  Their  depredations  were  earned  oo 
te  and  wide,  no  one  daring  to  pasture  cattle  in  the  vicinity  ol  their  rvtreat. 

Accounts  of  his  atrocities  frequently  reached  his  parent  and  the  faibe^  but  no 
one  (hoQghthua  base  enoufi;h  to  make  a  dsaoeut  on  his  own  kindred.  Oneaight, 
whea  the  guards  were  on  their  usual  duty,  the  dogs  appeared  to  scent  a  distant 
danger  by  whining  and  growling  frequently;  which  made  the  men  imagine  that 
tigers  were  prowling  about  near  the  nerds.  Shortly  they  became  more  restleaau 
gnving  forth  growls  and  savage  baiks  in  a  most  unusual  maimer.  This  alarmea 
fne  watchmen,  who  sent  to  warn  the  Sultan,  and  ronse  his  people,  in  eonse^ 
qaenoe,  the  horses  were  saddled  and  the  men  oMHinted,  with  thor  battie-axea  la 
hand,  ready  for  ua  attack.  It  was  discovered  that,  whatever  the  danger  might 
be^  it  was  appreaooiiif^  both  oa  the  north  and  soutb>  and  from  the  fiuy  of  tha 
dogs  it  must  oe  drawing  near.  No  tramp  of  horses  had  yet  been  heard,  even  bj 
placing  the  ears  to  the  ground.  The  tribe,  however,  were  not  kept  long  in  soa- 
pense,  the  well-known  sound  of  distant  hoofs  being  at  last  audible,  graduidly 
advancing.  Nothing  could  be  seen  through  the  gloom;  presently  the  dogs 
rushed  forward  with  fury,  and  in  a  few  nunutes  battle-axes  were  dishing,  and 
1^  work  of  death  commeneed. 

While  the  battle  raced  on  one  side  a£  the  aoul,  and  the  men  were  driven  to* 
wards  the  yourts  by  the  furious  assailants,  another  pyrty  of  them  was  ^tempt- 


niA  in  another  direction,  to  drive  off  the  herds.  When  thev  got  among  tna 
eame,  thousands  of  horses  began  rushing  to  and  fro,  and  tne  scene  becama 
fearful — women  and  children  shrieked  in  tne  yourts,  while  the  fires  cast  a  glare 
on  the  savage  combatants  around  them.  In  the  course  of  the  conflict,  one  of 
the  robbers  was  cut  down,  and  fell  dose  to  the  door  of  one  of  the  dwdlings ;  he 
was  qmddy  recognised  by  the  Sultana  as  one  of  her  sons;  die  uttered  a  fearfiil 
shrief,  and  proclaimed  the  discovery. 

Yfhm  the  apyiUiag  intellii^ence  reached  the  Sultan,  he  and  those  around  him 
wamfA  p«nM>«trod(»  and  their  hands  oeased  to  wield  their  axes.  Taking  advao* 
t«|;e,  of  this,  the  rcd^bers  swept  off  more  than  three  thousand  horses,  imasevaal 
wom^  Many  of  the  tribe  were  wounded^  and  some  feU  in  the  fight.  In  the 
morning  it  was  discovered  that  the  plunderers  had  lost  several  of  their  band,  two 
of  whom  belonged  to  the  aoul.  The  leader  had  escaped,  but  the  people  look  upon 
bin  as  a  demon  inlaagua  with  ShaitaoL 


A  Inaval  saeriioa  among  these  Kirghis  fultaat  10  a  vandafiftbr :  a 
ssrage  seene^  ptedueing  a  saddening  and  a  siekoning  effiset 

Lemng^  Ae  tombt  and  tri^  of  the  KirgU%  Mr.  AtkuMon  nez^ 
sathsr  unceiemonioos^,  takes  the  reader  to  Tdiiiigii-tagh  (or>  as  it  if 
pronounced  apparently  in  High  Asia»  tau),  TnrkiiBh  for  raoantain ;  a  r^:iott 
pt  nlver  and  other  mates  on  the  north-west  of  the  Balhaih^  or  Lak* 
Tengiz(TengizyerDengi%]aTurk]shfrrseft>    On  1 
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q£  Kirghia  honeaiei^  liamesied  to  a  tacantas^  preseuto  au  admirable 
aeana  oC  aaTage  Bi«Krimtnt.  Tho  site  of  the  silver  xninea  near  tiba 
Tckkkgia-tagh  is^  lik^naay  man  in  tlMse  Aiialiic  aaenesy  l^oony  enoiigiii 
to  asf^esl  Milling  b«t  cnfe,  mb^m^  and  fbntli.  Tker  rite  of  a  Kirgbw. 
cemetev^r,  and  Ae  tomb  of  Tumui,  Wthed  in  tbe  san^  noontaui  glooBt 
ia  anything  Vnt  a  leSef  to  d^e  impresrion^  thna  first  reoeired. 

Tlie  next  point  of  interest  to  our  bold  but  desultory  explorer  was  ^ 
region  of  tbe  Kan^tagb^  or  black  mountain  fCaraptau,  as  Mr.  Atkinson 
hue  it)^  wUdi  bonnds  tW  Kirghiaatefq^  ta  the  sollih^  and  where  are  the 
pastures  of  the  Gvaafc  Hecde. 

The  Kaim  tagli,  aolwithslniiJing'  its  Momtanegiin  aanin>  of  purple 
hue^  with  snowy  crests,  lake  at  its  feet,  and  aouls^  or  »-nl8,  e£  Kirghis, 
are  by  no  means  so  repulsxye  as  might  be  imagined.  In  this  region  is 
Kopiu»  the  most  southemly  fort  Busria  has  planted  in  Chinese  Tartarr. 
It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  r^ion,  belonging  to  the  Great  Horde  of  the 
Kirghisy  and  1%  as  Mr.  Atkinson  obserres,  rigufiieant  of  the  i^te  whick 
amits  dMse  warfika  tckhea. 

In  the  Kara-tagh,  or  black  mountain,  and  the  neighbouring  Ak-tagfa^ 
or  white  motmtain  ( Ae^tau  of  Mr.  AtkinsoD),  we  are  introdaeed  to  some 
of  the  most  important  and  interes^g  of  the  fiTmg  creatures  whieb 
tenant  Central  Asia;  the  great  stag,  caled  maral,  the  wild  goat  (  Cervus 
pugargm\  and  the  argali,  or  wild  sheep  (Capra^  or  jEgoeeros  ammon\ 
which  present  wondrous  resources  to  the  huntsman*  There  are  also  in 
tfaa  Kuvlua  steppe  tkie  Ak-tagh,.  Kan^tagh^  the  Tfane^Baikal  region, 
and  in  &»  Tattey^  of  ^  Amar  the  elk»  loebudc,  ibex  (in  Ala-tagfa^  &e.X 
wild  horae,  the  eonunon  stag  (Cervu9  ekphm)^  and  on  tiie  Amur  tha 
reindeer.  Hie  existence  of  the  tiger— supposed  to  he  limited  to  hotter 
regions — ^in  the  same  countries,  att^lted  before  Mr.  Atkinson'iB  time,  is  fiillj 
corroborated  by  him. 

Tbe  mand  (safs  Mr.  AtldnBoaX  o^hupge  star,  ia£oondia  all  the  higher  regkxna 
of  the  Ala-tan,  Ac-tao,  and  Mus-tau ;  he  affords  noble  spcart  Sor  the  Inafcers^  aad 
bis  boras  are  haghly  yahied  by  tbe  Chinese.  But  it  demands  a  iieaidess  hunter 
to  follow  him  info  ais  hanats  aatoag  tiie  preeinices!,  glaeies8y  and  saowj  peaks  of 
this  region,  in  winter  and  spving  he  is  muBa  in  the  talleys,  but  as  tlie  weather 
becomes  warmer  he  ascends,  to  eseape  the  ftiea  and  other  inaeeta.  They  are 
sddom  found  in  herds,  tbeiigh  jpronps  of  ten  or  twehe  aie  aometiiiea  seaa 
standing  on  ^e  bEink  of  a  imcipiee  flffceen  hundred  to  two  thousand  £eet  xa 
height,  quite  iineeesrible  to  man. 

At  other  times  I  have  beheld  them  climbing  the  lofty  orags,  and  cropping  the 
^vety  moss  whiih  grew  on  the  le^es.  On  one  oooasioa  I  saw  a  pjroap  of  seren 
standing  on  the  tap  ef  a  mass  ef  rock,  rising  up  hke  a  {gigantic  tower  to^the 
height  of  seven  handred  or  eight  huadied  fcSra ;  thiee  ef  its  sides  being  aear^ 
nerpendieQhar,  and  the  fomrth  was  loisied  by  a  narrow  ridge  of  rodcs  nLanhig  up 
trom  the  topofagreatpreeipieeatanaBgleQf  60deg.  In  some  parts  this  hna 
was  broken  Dy  great  pmencboahtf  steps,  that  appeared  te  render  it  impossible 
to  asoend.    Stio,  along  that  ragged  ridge  they  had  climbed  to  the  sonuBit. 

A  great  obasi^  at  least  one  theasand  leet  ds^  and  six  hundred  yards  ia 
width,  senanded  aa  from  them,  maeb  to  the  renet  of  oar  Mttb  party  ;  and  na 
phMe  COM  be  ibandby  which  to  descend  into  the  gorre,  and  scale  the  c^pottta 
preeipieee.  CSoaldwe  hafe  sueoeeded  in  this^  some  oil  the  maral  mast  hays  faUea 
toourriftes.  It  was  a  tantabsinff  naht  to  hungry  men,  one  that  (^n  prompta 
i^  hmitep  to  feata  of  daring;  Eat  m  tbb  instaaoe  we  could  only  look  witb 
admiration  on  the  splendid  ammals,  and  Im^  lor  a  aeaier  ae^pudntmioa  another 
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I  hare  followed  my  game,  oommencmg  the  chase  without  a  breakfast,  baTing' 
had  no  dmner  or  supper  the  preceding  daj.  After  stalkine  a  stag  for  five  or  six 
hours,  his  branching  norns  are  seen  wove  the  oopse  in  wnich  he  b  l^ing,  some 
four  hundred  or  five  hundred  yards  distant ;  another  half-hour  <^  cautious  (seep- 
ing places  me  within  ranse,  whoice  the  shming  black  eye  can  be  marked  as  the 
target.  Stretched  at  full  length  on  the  ground,  yet  scarcely  daring  to  raise  my 
hoMl  to  obtain  a  sight  along  tne  tube,  the  bead  of  the  rifle  covers  the  speck  of 
black,  giving  a  certainty  ofan  approaching  banquet  At  last  the  finger  touches 
the  trigger,  but  instead  of  the  wlustling  bullet  performing  its  function,  the 
hamm^alls  on  a  bad  cap.  This  slight  crack,  however,  rouses  the  maral,  and 
in  an  instant  he  bounds  away,  carrying  my  dinner  along  with  him. 

The  Cossacks  and  Kalmucks  display  a  finer  sense  of  honour  in  thdr  hunting 
than  many  highly  civilised  Europeans. 

Two  Cossacks  were  out  hunting  the  maral  for  two  object^  food  and  antlers. 
They  had  followed  the  game  far  up  into  the  Ala-tau,  and  had  been  successful; 
sleeping  at  night  near  their  spoiL    The  next  morning  they  started  again  in 

Sursuit,  when,  after  some  hours,  th^  found  a  magnificent  animal,  whose  horns 
iey  saw  were  worth  120  roubles  (17/.).»  *  prize  well  worth  securing.  Th^ 
hunted  him  from  one  yalley  to  another,  till  at  last  he  retreated  to  a  hign  onggj 
xenon. 

fiis  pursuers  were  not  the  men  to  be  deteired  by  obstacles.  They  scaled  the 
mgeed  height,  still  following  on  his  track ;  whichever  way  he  turned  some  slight 
mtA  betrayed  his  path.  Late  in  the  afternoon  they  caught  sight  of  his  branch- 
ing horns  in  a  deep  rent  in  the  mountain,  whose  sidM  were  neany  perpendicular, 
while  the  opposite  end  terminated  on  the  brink  of  a  great  precipice,  thus  pre- 
venting all  cnance  of  escape. 

When  they  entered  the  gorge  he  rose  from  his  lair,  about  three  hundred  yards 
in  advance,  and  started  forward  among  fallen  rocks.  They  followed  rapidly,  and 
gained  upon  him  fast.  Having  reached  within  about  one  hundred  paces  of  the 
end  of  the  ravine,  he  stood  hesitating,  and  looked  back,  seeming  inclined  to 
double  and  make  a  rush  to  nass  them.  From  this  circumstance  the  Cossacks 
knew  that  some  other  animus  were  in  the  pass ;  and  as  tigers  are  often  found 
here  they  did  not  fire,  but  gradually  approached.  The  stag  went  slowly  on, 
evidently  in  fear.  Having  passed  some  large  blocks,  two  huge  bears  sprang  out 
into  the  ravine  close  behind  him. 

The  stag  suddenly  bounded  into  the  air  to  a  pinnacle  of  rook,  standing 
detached  from  the  {>recipice,  and  leaving  a  chasm  thirty-three  feet  wide.  One 
of  the  bears  springing  after  him  rushed  over  the  cliff,  Ming  more  than  four 
hundred  feet,  and  thus  ended  his  career.  The  other  stood  on  the  brink  of  the 
chasm  nowling,  and  in  a  fearful  rage  at  his  disappointment  The  hunters 
advanced,  and  when  they  came  within  twenty  paces  he  stood  up  and  gave  a 
savage  growl  of  defiance.  But  this  was  his  iMt— «  leaden  messenger  sent  him 
rolling  after  his  companion. 

The  maral  stood  gazing  at  the  hunters  without  showing  any  sign  of  fear,  while 
the^  admired  his  beautiful  form  and  noble  horns.  To  the  honour  of  the  Cossacks 
be  it  told,  he  was  left  in  peace,  great  as  was  the  temptation  to  these  ill-paid  men. 
Within  a  few  paces  were  the  coveted  horns,  equal  in  value  to  the  annual  pay  of 
five  of  their  body.    The  feUows  were,  however,  as  good  as  they  are  brave. 

After  noting  some  peculiar  marks  on  the  animal's  body,  by  which  to  recognise 
him  again,  they  departed.  Betracing  their  steps  was  a  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  task,  which  they  had  not  felt  during  the  excitement  of  the  chase.  The 
following  day  they  sought  the  bears  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  when,  to  their 
great  deught,  they  discovered  that  the  maral  had  re-leaped  the  chasm  on  to  a 
Ied§[e  below  the  brink,  and  had  escaped.  When  the  Cossacks  joined  their  com- 
panions at  the  picket  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  were  related.  A  correct 
aescription  of  the  maral  was  (|;iven;  and  greatly  to  the  credit  of  these  men,  he 
long  remained  king  of  his  native  wilds. 

This  remarkable  hunting  incidenti  which  reflects  so  much  credit  on  the 
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large-heartedy  gallant  bimtBineDy  is  as  [nctaretqaely  iUvutrated  as  it  is  well 
iolcL 

The  mouDtain  stream  Kora,  whose  name  signifies  *'  sealed  or  locked,** 
and  18  therefore  significant  enough  of  its  character,  is  the  seat  of  some  re- 
markable pillared  rocks,  to  which  the  usual  traditions  of  tombs  of  the 
genii  attach  themselyes.  The  whole  place  is  indeed  rendered  classical  by 
&irghis  traditions.  When  we  ffet  to  the  ''  white  mountains,"  we  are 
inBodaced  to  new  scenery — to  ghciers  and  snowy  peaks — which  are  not 
the  less  interesting  from  their  association  with  hot  and  arid  districts. 
Here  we  have  also  bears,  wolves,  the  maral,  and  other  game.  The  fol- 
lowing remarkable  incident  in  natural  history  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
many  striking  illustrations  of  this  work : 

I  have  mentioned  in  my  former  work  that  the  bearcoot  is  trained  for  hunting 
by  the  Kirghis.  Bat  I  liave  said  nothing  of  his  prowess  in  his  wild  state,  when 
he  sports  on  his  own  account,  and  sometimes  plunders  other  ravagers  of  their 
prey.  The  following  incident  will  illustrate  his  powers  and  courage,  besides 
showing  that  he  would  prove  a  fonnidable  oppnonent  to  any  unarmed  man,  if 
hunger  prompted  him  to  dispute  possession  of  his  game. 

Three  of  these  dark  monarchs  of  the  sky  were  seen  soaring  hiffh  above  the 
crags  to  the  south,  which  were  too  abrupt  to  ride  over.  We  therefore  picketed 
our  horses  to  feed,  and  began  to  ascend  the  mountain  slope.  In  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  we  reached  the  summit,  and  descended  into  a  small  wooded  vaUey, 
iriien  we  observed  the  bearcoots  wheeling  round  towards  the  upper  end,  in  whidi 
direction  we  hastened.  Having  gone  at  a  quick  walk  for  about  three  miles,  we 
reached  a  rocky  glen  that  led  us  into  a  valley  of  the  Bean,  known  to  be  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  animals  we  were  seekin^^.  A  small  torrent  ran  foammg  through  its 
cmtre,  and  mountains  rose  on  each  side  far  above  the  snow-line.  In  singular 
oontrast  with  the  rich  foliage  and  luxuriant  herbsffe  in  the  valley,  the  lower 
slopes  facing  the  south  were  almost  destitute  of  verdure,  while  those  facing  the 
SMth  were  clothed  with  a  dense  forest. 

We  had  scarcely  entered  this  sylvan  spot  when  a  singular  spectacle  was  pre- 
sented to  our  view.  A  large  maral  had  been  hunted  down  by  three  wolves,  who 
had  just  seized  him,  and  the  ravenous  brutes  were  tearing  the  noble  animal  to 
pieces  while  yet  brefithing.  We  instantly  prepared  to  inflict  |)uni8hment  on  two 
of  the  beasts,  and  crept  quietly  along  under  cover  to  get  within  range.  We  suc- 
ceeded, and  were  levelling  our  rifles,  when  Sergae  called  my  attention  to  two 
large  bearcoots,  poising  atoft  and  preparing  for  a  swoop.  He  whispered,  '*  Don't 
fire,  and  we  shw  see  some  grand  sport." 

Presently  one  of  the  c^&s  shot  down  like  an  arrow,  and  was  almost  instantly 
followed  bv  the  other.  When  within  about  forty  yards  of  the  group,  the  wolves 
caught  sight  of  them,  and  instantly  stood  on  the  defensive,  showing  their  long 
yellow  fangs,  and  uttering  a  savage  howl.  In  a  few  seconds  the  first  bearcoot 
struck  his  prey :  one  talon  was  fixed  on  his  back,  the  other  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck,  completely  securing  the  head,  while  he  tore  out  the  wolf's  liver  with 
his  beak.  The  other  bearcoot  had  seized  another  wolf,  and  shortly  both  were  as 
lifeless  as  the  animal  they  had  hunted. 

The  third  brute  snarled  when  his  comrades  set  up  their  wailing  howls,  and 
started  for  the  cover :  he  was  soon  within  range,  when  a  puff  of  white  smoke 
rose  from  Sergae's  rifle,  and  the  wolf  rolled  over,  dead.  The  report  startled  the 
bearcoots,  but  we  remained  concealed,  and  they  commenced  their  repast  on  the 
stag.  Their  attack  had  been  made  with  so  much  gallantry,  that  neither  the  old 
hunter  nor  myself  could  raise  a  rifle  against  them,  or  disturb  their  banquet. 
Wh^  satisfied,  they  soared  up  to  some  lofty  crags,  and  Sergae  took  off  the  Skins 
of  the  poachers,  which  he  intended  keeping  as  trophies  bravely  won  by  the 

'bs. 
y  old  friend  had  spent  thirty  years  in  the  vast  forests  and  mountains  of  Ana. 
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ot  tins  tboronBtuT  tM^cuuntoa  intii  tke  lisbits  tf  tM  iinffiitiH|  mi  \bib  %K0m^tt 
race  that  inhabit  them ;  and  the  daring  attack  by  the  bearooota  was  the  wm^ 
irilnating  BOOM  Im  hM  iritBesatd. 

In  the  region  of  the  Kaxfaurella,  0  in  many  tfSbm  fnta  xS  Die  stem^ 
lliere  are  numeroos  tamidi,  eoine  of  great  nxe,  and  nxmnd  tiieai  are  oltm 
rircles  of  uprigbt  fltoneSy  showing  the  High  Anatic  oiwn»  irfaich,  indeed 
can  be  traced  sten  by  8teD  through  Wettem  Asia  to  Western  Earop^  of 
{he  80«called  Celtic  and  Druid  montanenle. 

Abodt  ten  Mies  frsm  one  of  the  pickets  art  the  remains  o£  an  ancient  edifiee, 
which  is  h^  sacred  by  the  tribes.  It  is  named  the  temple  of  the  ''  White 
Lady ;"  and  it  is  said  that  no  animal  ever  entered  its  sacred  precinct  and  liyed. 
No  kirghis  ever  approaches  this  spot  except  barefooted ;  and  the  polktion  ctf 
thii  ground,  tfa^  Miere.  would  be  foUowea  by  instant  death.  This  had  often 
been  a  aufaiect  of  oonrecsation  between  ike  Gotsaoka  and  £irghia;  andnai^ 
tnditioDS  W  been  rekted  telliag  of  the  wonderfid  power  of  the  lonte  appari^ 

iSome  of  the  Cossacks  beiieved  these  wfld  stories;  but  one  dare-deril  sworn  Jw 
wowUl  test  the  prowws  of  the  <' BielayadMiiofka '' (white  ahfrdefilX  pollute  ^ 
temple,  and  defy  her.  IXoie  than  two  menths  had  ekpsed  without  any  rftfewnofe 
lo  the  While  liady,  when  one  uMming  the  Cossack  started  on  a  huntii^  'EP?' 
dition  alone.  1%ree  days  passed  0Ter«  and  nothing  was  heard  of  him.  This 
nansed  some  apprehenskm;  and  it  was  feand  that  m  had  been  captured  by  the 
Kir^his.  One  of  the  men  sugi^ested  that  he  had  probah)ygone  to  visit  the 
White  LadT{  and  a  partpv  was  aatantiy  despatched  to  the  tample  in  search  of 
him.  As  taey  iqopnMched  the  spot  nothing  was  seen  but  the  tumuli  and  the 
ffuuMd  walls ;  but  on  nearing  tb«9e  a  horrible  spectacle  was  presented  to  thenL 
The  bauds  and  anus  of  their  comrade  were  plaoed  on  a  atonr^  and  near  them  hk 
loaded  riie.  On  another  stone,  -at  u  shoit  distance,  thcT  lound  hu  head;  aad 
then  they  discovered  that  his  mangied  remains  were  pboeu  in  a  cirde  around  the 

1^  affair  still  remains  a  mystery ;  all  the  £ii|[his  deolflce  that  it  was  the 
vengeance  of  the  White  La4y. 

Kopaiy  before  the  winter  set  in,  was  a  preasant  aoane  euonrii  na  depicAei 
and  sketched  by  oar  travefler,  bat  Kopal  in  winter,  widi  na  burnis,  or 
anow-storms,  its  frosts,  and  its  prii«&>ns»  was  quite  anotlier  thing.  Ait. 
to  which  trials,  Mr.  Atldnaon  voij  nigh  lost  Ids  life  by  Aree  horses 
running  away  with  his  tledgo.  Near  Kopal  is  «  nmaricaUe  laiM 
tumulus,  with  a  number  of  stone  altars  otese  hy.  Tkem  weold  eviden«||^ 
be  an  wutowched  €eld  for  archseological  «xpioriUion  on  tlnaa  Mtoiiuai. 


On  leaving  Ropal,  Mr.  Atkinson  turned  bis  ^toed  < 
had  melted  on  the  plahu,  and  imme^alely  tSie  flowen  began  U>  Uoom, 
end  the  birds  to  sing.  One  of  the  most  renaarkabie  points  on  llie  journey 
was  the  gorge  of  the  Ak-su,  or  udiite  river — a  rare  a]|niie«oene.  Theie 
«rere  tome  temaHcnble  basaltic  rocks  in  the  same  vicinity,  bat  not  aoee 
80  than  some  depicted  in  the  former  wwk.  Hie  diffiouktes  nod  dangOK 
^i(ii  Mr.  Atlkrnson  had  to  enoonnter  in  his  exploration  of  the  Ab-tag^h 
may  be  best  judged  ^  by  the  fact  that  the  only  man  who  Imew  the 
cotintiy  refused  to  accompany  him,  till  sednced  by  the  irrenHiUe  bribe  of 
e  flask  of  gunpowder  and  a  supply  of  bafls. 

In  this  remote  mountain-land  lay  the  basin  ot  a  lake  drained  by  an 
earth^os^ — a  scene  «f  terrible  oonfulsion — and  beyond  k  a  gnat 
«r  pass  of  "SO  aubKme  a  dwracter,  that  the  writer  aays  ihey  reounde 
of  the  battlements  Milton  makes  the  fallen  angels  scale,  after  le 
■Pa&demonion.    A  mass  of  granite  rooks  atandmg  oot  en  the  fdaie,  < 
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aifttnnJ  nwhm,  4)0iuiitotei  a  aai  woiakgnttimg  fiMfcoM  in  1h6  sum  neigfch 
bourhood.  Bat  all  these  are  surpassed  by  Sbaitan's  Cayern,  tbe  BaoM  «f 
which  is  ^noogh  to  depct  its  gloomy  horrors. 

The  descent  to  the  l^i^his,  and  Ae  fiastoral  scenes  Aere  met  witl^ 
^rere  no  «mall  relief  to  these  wOd  and  almost  aj^mlling  spectacles.  At  ibe 
first  aoiily  no  less  than  thirty-five  thousand  animals  were  in  motion*  ]jb 
vas,  Mr.  Atkinson  observes,  a  flceae  that  can  only  be  witnessed  in  theie 
pastoral  regions.  ''  Having  ascended  one  of  die  niunerous  tumuli,**  he 
adds,  ''that  afforded  a  dear  view  over  the  vast  steppe,  I  observed  long 
lines  of  dark  objects  -extending  into  the  far  distance.  These  were  horses^ 
oxen,  and  camels,  belonging  to  other  tribes,  now  on  their  march  towards 
the  pass.  In  eveir  direction  great  herds  of  cattle  could  be  seen — seme 
10  far  away  that  they  appearea  like  specks  on  these  interminable  plaina. 
To  the  south,  lihe  snowy  peaks  of  the  Ac-tau  were  glittering  in  the  son, 
while  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Ala-tau  were  lit  up,  showing  ibeir  varied 
colours  in  all  their  splendour.  My  attention  was  riveted  to  the  scene,  as 
it  focibly  suggested  the  exodus  fit>m  Egypt" 

Mr.  Atkinson  continued  with  the  Kirgnis  in  their  passage  of  the  Ala- 
tagh  in  their  emigration  to  their  summer  pastures.  The  beautiM  and 
"Continued  changes,  be  says,  that  passed  over  the  scene,  and  the  pure 
jnount^n  breeze,  gave  him  new  ingour.  "  I  quickly  forgot  hunger  and 
toil,  and  desired  nothing  more  than  to  penetrate  these  mighty  passes, 
scale  their  snow-capped  crests^  and  wander  amidst  the  scenes  in  the 
valleys  beyond.^  When  the  mountain  pass  was  reached,  bowever,  reality 
inoceeded  to  romance.  Hones,  cattJe,  camels,  and  human  beings  had  to 
make  their  way  through  a  deep  and  narrow  gap,  in  so  dense  a  throng, 
that  many  (ell  victims  to  the  biting,  kicking,  and  goring  that  ensued. 
ISven  to  stop  and  look  back  was  impossible,  as  the  livinr  stream  came 
rushing  on.  After  the  herds  had  passed,  whatever  remained  of  camel, 
horse,  or  other  animal,  was  gathered  up  and  feasted  on  by  the  people — a  fit 
eonchision  %o  such  a  day's  excitement.  In  the  same  mountain  pass  was  a 
-waterfall  of  about  six  liundred  feet  in  beight,  with  others  bebw — a  scene 
of  remarkable  savage  grandeur. 

Of  the  wild  hone  of  High  Asia,  Mc  Atkinson  aajs^ 

This  ammal  Ib  not  like  tbe  wild  horse  of  South  America^  which  undoubtedly 
flpnuif  from  those  taken  into  the  coantrv  by  the  Spaniards.  He  is  of  a  distinct 
race  mm  the  Asiatic  horse,  very  small  (not  so  l^*ge  as  an  ass),  beautifol  In 


I  very  i 
{Cpproadi.    He  is  exoeediiu^y  fleet,  and  few  horses  can  nm  him  down. 

I  win  describe  the  mo&  of  hunting  bim :  A  great  number  of  Kirghis  as- 
semble, and  when  tbe  scouts  have  found  t^e  herd,  the  horsemen  form  an  ex- 
tended Cme  at  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  steppe.  When  so  much  has 
%een  accomplished  they  gradually  ride  up,  forcing  the  herd  towards  a  pass  in 
the  mountains.  As  they  approach  near  to  the  ravine  the  hunters  draw  closer, 
forming  a  crescent,  and  prooeed  with  extreaie  oantion  till  the  atallions  enter  the 
pass.  While  this  has  been  going  on,  another  party  of  hunters  have  made  their 
way  into  the  pass,  taking  their  stand  in  the  narrowest  part,  and  waiting  till  the 
herd  appears.  Having  signalled  to  the  hunters  on  the  plain  that  thepass  is 
cflecared*  the  whoie  boik  close  up  and  tbe  poor  animals  ave  in  a  trap.  The^  are 
jsow  dm«n  onward  till  stopped  by  the  btuiters  above,  when  the  week  of 
«iangkter  begins,  and  va^t  numbers  of  tiiese  beautiful  creatnres  ase  killed^ 
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their  battle-axes.    The  Kirghb  consider  their  flesh  the  greatest  delieaey  the 
steppe  affords. 

Pifsnng  OTer  the  lengthy  episode  of  Sultan  Timoor  and  Djan-Ghis 
Khan,  commonly  called  Grenghiz  Khan,  we  find  Mr.  Atkinson  engaged 
in  the  further  consideradon  of  caravan  routes  and  the  feasibility  of  in- 
troducing English  merchandise  by  means  of  an  annual  &ir  on  the  Indus, 
and  the  caravan  routes  by  Cashmere,  Kashgar,  and  Yarkand;  from  which 
latter  city,  with  its  populalaon— with  Chinese  garrison— of  some  one 
hundred  thousand  souls,  there  is  a  caravan  road  going  to  the  north-eaat 
in  a  direct  course  into  Mongolia.  The  suggesdon  is  well  worthy  of  the 
most  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Atkinson  proceeded  from  Irkutsk,  part  of  which  flourislung  city 
he  gives  a  pleasing  view  of,  to  Lake  Baikal  and  to  the  Trans-Bukal  dis- 
tricts. Near  the  lake  he  noticed  a  great  mass  of  rock,  which  rises  out  of 
the  Angara,  and  which  is  called  Shaman  Kamen.  "  Formerly,'*  he  says^ 
^*  these  religious  fanatics  executed  their  crimbals  here.  Their  religion 
and  its  ceremonies  are  founded  on  sorcery ;  they  believe  in  good  and  evil 
spirits,  and  sacrifice  parts  of  the  mand  to  their  god,  whom  they  name 
Bour-Khan.  They  give  themselves  little  trouble  about  the  good  spiriti 
but  for  the  evil  one  they  have  a  g^reat  reverence.  They  believe  him  an 
inhabitant  of  our  earth,  that  he  hU  his  abode  in  dense  forests  and  rugged 
mountains,  and  that  he  is  ever  active  in  the  midst  of  terrific  storms. 
They  also  think  that  he  has  the  power  to  transform  men  into  whatever 
shape  he  pleases.  With  the  Shamans  tiie  priesthood  is  hereditary;  it  is 
a  rare  instance  that  a  stranger  is  admitted  mto  it.**  Shamanism,  as  it  ia 
called,  is  still  the  dominant  religion  among  the  various  Mongolian  or 
Tungus  tribes  dwelling  on  the  Lower  Amur.  Since  Mr.  Atkinson  first 
visitM  Lake  Baikal,  it  appears  that  steamers  have  been  introduced  upon 
that  most  remarkable  of  all  inland  lakes : 

After  spending  nineteen  daj^s  in  exploring  the  northern  shore,  I  reached  Golo- 
oustnaia,  where  the  steamer  picked  me  ap.  When  I  got  on  board,  the  captain 
stated  to  me,  in  English,  tlutt  my  \onf  absence  had  excited  some  apprehension 
of  my  safety.  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  hear  my  native  toogae  spoken  in 
the  Baikal,  and  my  look  of  surprise  most  have  been  evident ;  the  captain  ex- 
plained, by  informing  me  that  he  was  a  Swedish  officer,  and  had  served  in  our 
navy  under  Admiral  Codrington.  He  had  been  eight  years  in  his  present  occu- 
pation; sometimes  steaming  across  the  lake  when  it  was  smooth  as  glass,  at 
other  times  in  fearful  storms — which  he  declared  were  worse  here  tha^  in  the 
ocean;  more  especially  when  the  garra  (or  mountain  gale)  came  rushing  from 
the  mountains.  I  inquired  if  he  had  sounded  the  lake,  but  lean^  that  he  knew 
the  depth  only  by  running  out  his  cable  when  trying  to  anchor.  Once,  during 
a  gale,  he  ran  out  two  hundred  sagines  (fourteen  hundred  feet),  within  one 
hundred  yards  of  a  sand-bank,  and  on  another  occasion  three  hundred  sag^nea 
(two  thousand  one  hundred  feet),  without  finding  a  bottom.  This  .proves  the 
great  depth  of  the  lake,  and  such  prodigious  abysses  are  often  foumi  dose  to 
places  where  the  rocks  are  not  ton  sag^nes  under  water. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Atkinson  extended  his  explorations  beyond 
Nertchinsk  and  the  sources  of  the  Amur.  Of  this  latter  he  speaks  in  s 
tone  of  authority: 

I  shall  say  a  few  words  on  another  point  touching  the  Amoor.  A  good  old 
proverb,  "  Give  every  one  his  due,"  mduces  me  to  put  in  a  word  in  mvour  of 
an  old  acquaintance.    It  has  been  distinctly  stated  by  a  Russian  authority  that 
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tbe  Onon  is  the  parent  of  the  Amoor,  as  thia  liTer  and  the  Ingoda  form  the 
Shilka,  which  nrna  to  the  head  of  the  Amoor.  Should  the  Chinese  make  the 
Amoor  onl^  an  affluent,  I  cannot  help  entertaining  a  different  opiigon,  and  shall 
claim  for  it  another  origin.  I  ajpprehend  that  geographers  will  admit  that  the 
longest  branch,  measured  from  the  point  where  the  two  rirers  unite  and  form 
one,  taking  a  new  name,  fairW  claims  the  priority,  and  on  this  the  Keronlun 
shall  take  its  stand.  The  Onon  and  the  Shilka  have  a  course  of  six  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  the  source  to  Oust-Strelka,  whereas  the  Keroulun  and  the 
Argoun  ha^e  a  course  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  same  point  where 
the  Argoun  and  Shilka  form  the  Amoor. 

Of  the  Amur  itself  it  is  manifesty  however,  that  he  writes  at  second 
hand;  bat  his  deecriptioD  of  the  riTer,  of  its  scenery  and  resourcefl,  of  the 
tribes  dwelling  on  its  banks,  and  of  the  gradual  progress  of  Russia  in 
assimilating  the  whole  region,  is  well  digested,  and  contains  the  best  in- 
formation  on  the  subject  that  has  been  as  yet  published  in  this  coantry : 

The  eovemor-general  of  Oriental  Siberia  determined  to  explore  the  Amoor, 
and  in  1854  a  great  expedition  was  organised  by  him  for  that  object.  It  was 
on  such  a  scale  that  the  Chinese  could  neither  check  his  progress  nor  prevent 
him  taking  possession  of  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  In  less  than  six  weeks 
the  whole  of  this  vast  region,  includinff  the  country  between  the  Amoor  and  the 
Eussian  frontier  to  the  north  of  the  Yablonoi,  had  changed  masters:  it  had  now 
fallen  into  strong  hands,  and  before  the  end  of  theyear  the  entire  Chinese  army 
cotdd  not  have  dislodged  the  small  body  of  Cossacks  placed  in  position. 
General  Mouravioff  had  seised  on  all  the  points  which  his  keen  eye  and  prao- 
tical  experience  told  him  were  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  new  acquisition. 

Russia  has  now  got  possession  of  the  great  water-course,  and  the  only  ono 
through  which  access  from  the  sea  to  the  vast  phuns  and  mountain  districts  of 
Central  Asia  can  be  obtained ;  the  Lena,  the  Yenissey,  and  the  Ob  being  sealed 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  This  is  a  great  water-way,  extending  more  t£m  two 
thousand  two  hundred  miles  into  the  eastern  portion  of  the  empire,  with  its  out- 
let into  the  Pacific.  It  will  also  open  up  a  water  oommunicanon  into  the  vast 
region  bordering  on  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  up  to  the  great  deserts  of  Gobi.  It 
is  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  for  Siberia:  foreign  produce  will  flow  in  by 
this  channel,  and  Siberian  products  will  pass  through  it  to  the  ocean,  and 
thence  to  other  nations.  Many  of  the  resources  of  the  countrjr  that  have  long 
lain  dormant  will  now  be  called  into  active  operation,  and  an  industrious  and 
intelligent  population  will  spring  up  where  ignorance  and  indolence  have  bng 
held  sway. 

The  chief  town  on  the  Amur  up  to  recent  times  has  been  Saghalien, 
or  Sagalin-nla^ELhoton,  belonging  to  the  Chinese,  who  did  not  permit 
Europeans  to  dwell  widiin  the  city ;  but  the  Rusoans  have  since  founded 
the  town  of  Blagovestchinsk  close  to  it,  on  the  left  or  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zeya,  a  tributary  to  the  Amur : 

Blagovestchinsk  is  intended  to  be  the  cldef  town  on  the  Amoor.  The  site 
selected  is  a  short  distance  below  the  mouth  of  the  Zeya,  on  the  left  or  Russian 
bank  of  the  river.  This  is  an  excellent  situation,  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous 
nopulation,  occupied  tilling  the  ground,  on  which  they  have  been  long  esta- 
blished. The  governor-general  has  made  a  wise  selection,  as  here  he  secures  an 
industrious  neople  alre^y  prepared  to  his  hands,  who,  I  hope,  will  be  better 
treated  by  their  new  masters  than  they  were  by  their  Manjourian  rulers,  who 
are  notonous  for  their  cruelty  and  extortion. 

When  Khabaroff  descended  the  Amoor  in  1651,  he  found  three  towns,  each 
having  a  fort,  about  twenty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Zeya.  They  were 
governed  by  three  Daourian  princes — ^Tou-roon-ga,  Tolga,  andOmou-tae.  These 
men  tried  to  stop  his  descent,  but  it  was  unavaiUng ;  be  took  the  fortresses, 
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dBstrojfcd  tbenk  and  Imnit  tke  towna^  after  whick  he  prooeeded  on  his  Yojtm. 
Ob.  the  |ilace  wlwre  the  fiiit  of  these  forta  stood  is  the  yiDage  of  Dk>ue-aikE»« 
and  this  is  the  ancient  aite  of  Ai-g»on,  or  **  S<yhaliai»Onl>-]aiotoiL*  Inl6S5 
1^  was  deserted  and  the  new  town  was  erected  on  a  more  digible  situatioii, 
torn  miles  lower  down,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  On  appioaehing  8a- 
fhalian'Oula-Khoton  nmneroos  Tillages  are  seen  on  bothhanks  61  the  river,  each 
Sonse  having  its  garden,  and  agrienrtore  seems  to  be  the  occupation  of  the  in- 
Ikabitants.  ^fore  reaching  the  town*  the  viUa^  of  Sir-khan-tse-toxo  is  passed 
en  the  ]t&  bank,  and  almort  immediately  oopoaite  is  M-d^o  Tadea. 

This  b  the  harboor,  and  immediately  below  is  the  town  of  Saghalian-OolA- 
Khoton,  or  Ai-^n,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Chinese  Amoor  fleet,  which  con- 
■ttito  «f  tiurty^DL  boflte  of  wmos  sizea^  mne  of  them  able  to  cany  &ve  tons;, 
4he  othen  oonsidecBbly  smaUer.  Hese  will  do  bat  Utile  shoald  thqrever  enter 
into  a  ooBteat  with  the  Kassian  armed  steamers.  Ai^^oon  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  the  whole  of  tiie  Upper  Amo(»,  from  the  commencement  of  the  river 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Arroun^  to  the  KhiTigau  Mountains.  Its  influence  extends 
over  a  distance  of  more  tnan  eight  hundrea  miles ;  indeed,  until  recently  reached^ 
Jbeyond  the  toaooea  of  -At  iJejm  to  the  boumtboy  on  the  Yahkmni  It  ia  now 
ArmUy  oattailed  in  its  dimensions  and  population. 


The  towm  alands  «n  a  flat  pieoe«f  land,  whi(^  stratebes  sioag  ^  bank  of  the 
Amoor  for  m  cearndBrable  dntance,  and  the  baildiiigs  oooopy  a  apace  of  ahoat 
4aF0  miles  a  kngtfa  and  six  haatod  yards  in  IxeadtL  Ala^^i^aoeiaendoaed 
m  the  «eattce  of  the  town,  that  forma  the  foitresa;  within  this  endoenre  stands 
the  Amhaa,  or  govecaor'a  boose,  sevecal  goveraonent  otfeei»  the  oourta  of 
fOfltioe,  aad  aaawDoaa  mnall  temples.  The  other  stncia  ran  parallel  to  eaok 
«tlMr,  and  aie  ttEoaead  at  light  ai^;ks,  dividing  the  town  lato  nameroas  q«a- 
AtaBgalarpkftSyoecapied  bvtfaedweUinnoftieinhabteits.  The  houses  are 
Iniltof  w«ad,and  are  Many  sodlar  4o  those  I  hofie  deaenbed  in  Haima4ohin. 
As  in  almost  aUOUneae  towssi  thebaiMmflBarsonly  oneetoryinheig^;  aad 
•ItfaQiigh  thero  an  many  temples  to  Coafaaus  here,  theaa  is  no  reamkable  £»- 
twte  to  Mttnet  ths  attention  of  Hbe  trav«lkc 

The  mar  is  aboat  one  mole  in  width,  w^  an  iskad  opposite  the  lower  pait 
itf  the  town,  muctteh  a  fottmsfooneriv  stood.  This  was  baSt  after  Khabaroff 
imd  destroyed  liioee  hicher  np.  immeoiately  bdow  Ai-«oon  there  are  villages 
eeatteivd  over  iJw  broad  belts  of  BMadow  land  that  eatemlakmg  the  baj^^a.  in 
this  reginniregatation  asRimesamooe  Emwyeam  ofaaomofcer;  ehna,  liaiea,  and 
Mfibnare  aeea  gsowii^  among  the  villages,  ^wiAt^ccammialdiaBqas  oi  oak  aad 
back  biieh,  whik  aoiang  the  bashes  timt  fringe  the  banks  ef  the  dver,  haaa|» 
feriony,  and  ^Dgwaadase  fovnd  mingled  with  otheEs  of  Daaonan  Jjpe. 

Mr.  Atkinson  presents  the  reader  with  some  characteristic  types  ofUbt 
Jfanyai^,  GohS,  Maagoons,  and  Geljaks,  Ae  IVangas  or  Moogoliaxi 
liribes  idio  dwell  on  the  Middle  and  LofFer  Amir,  and  who  Irre  bjr 
Iranting  and  fishing.  It  is 'only  neoeassry  to  premise  tlmt  both  the  Rusaiaii 
natiin&t  mfmtldn,  who  aeeompanied  die  great  eneditiom  Aowtt  Ae 
river  in  18^,  and  the  Russian  flserohant  Fargaokefim,  who  4asoeBded  it 
in  sledges  in  winter  time,  both  describe  these  tribes  ander  the  names  of 
Manag^riaim,  Xjrohlians,  MaagnntsJane,  and  Gilyaka.  Seme  of  the  latter 
m  clothed  in  aafanon  skini.  All  piaetise  Shamamsm,  uA  warship  the 
fhil  Spirit.  It  wai  be  a  glad  day  when  Christianity  andciviliaatioaafaatt 
he  introduced  hand  in  band  among  lAiese  degenerate  races. 
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AnDiro  4e  msnj  ivoAs  reeently  wiitten  Ij  Oemmns  aI)out  lihe 
^British  Ides — and  thdr  mimber  is  legion — ^we  bare  not  oome  across  on^ 
jbrnidring  such  pl^eant  leading  as  the  Tolumes  ire  liaTe  now  under 
ikotice.  We  Aould  Wpre  thoneSt  it,  prmA/acte^  barcHy  possible  to  say 
isnjtlang  new  about  Ireland,  but  our  sothor  has  adneved  a  dectdea 
vnocesB  m  lus  £fBcuh  undertaldng.  Dr.  Rodenberg  is  the  happiest  com- 
bination of  a  poet  and  an  Dptimist,  who  seems  to  Terel  in  rose-leovea 
imd  kisses,  as  the  essence  dr  eartbly  beatitude.  In  reading  bis  vfoA 
ire  often  laid  it  down  in  amazement^  und  thoo^  we  cotdd  not  be  in 
Ireland  with  him,  so  idySo  were  llhe  pictures  he  drew.  Still,  every  now 
snd  tiien  we  came  across  a  sugcestiye  passage,  and  at  length  made  vp 
imr  imnd  tiuft  w«  were  Teally  in  udand,  out  an  Ireland  as  seen  through  a 
poet's  rose-coloured  glasses,  sans  Srt,  sans  pigs,  sans  rain,  sans  everytiiing 
ipvbidb  migbt  offend  the  least  &sti£ous  man.  As  few  people  intend  to 
'Visit  Ireho^  so  long  aa  any  InA  are  left  in  it,  we  cannot  recommend 
to  our  readen  a  man  agreeable  description  of  tiiat  oountiy  tiian  Ifbat 
^ven  by  Dr.  Hodenberg  in  the  present  volumes.  The  only  difficulty 
we  ifind*,  indeed,  in  doing  it  justice,  is  tiie  selection  of  passages  illustrative 
of  scenes  net  already  famlfiar  to  the  reader  throuf^h  other  travellers.  As» 
naturally,  Dr.  Rodenberg  was  introducing  to  bis  countiymen  what  to 
tiien  it  asoTO  m*  len  «  terra  ePiMfidfo,  kt  has  eeoe  over  groond  trodden 
ty  i—ay  m  ptuffaw  tHweHar,  wg  wiH,  tiww^efare,  da  ow  beat  to  digest  saek 
vaasages  m  tnaj  seem  to  show  the  opinion  an  intelKgent  foreigner  fads 
loraM  of  a  pecafiar  Tace,  whose  ments  and  defects  we  Engfishmen  are 
inca|)able  «C  judging:  In  feet,  we  would  as  soon  take  an  Austnan^a 
«|Hmon  oS  tiie  Itafians  as  that  of  an  EagTiahman  of  the  Irish.  Ajb  Dtc 
Bodenber^  tiieo,  is  an  impartial  witness,  his  evidenoe  ciay  be  taken  aa 
rqirqsHn4ia^  ifae  tratk  aboat  •  land  wkkkomiot  be  tborai^hly  estimated 
wve  by  penooal  otoerf&tiosL  BveaattheoatNtwefiodm^diaracteriitic 
^passage,  vagges^  by  a  walk  «long  the  qaays  of  DuUia: 

la  the  stroefts,  tiie  jumes  attached  to  tiie  bouses  and  shops  Arst  attiacied  b|^ 
latteutioa.  WhaX  a  steiy  mif  be  read  in  these  signs !  what  a  history  of  the 
splendour  and  glonr  of  past  days!  Kingly  names  adorn  cobblas'  ^aliSy^yMl 
tne  Macs  and  the  0*s — the  sons  and  descendants  of  old  clannish  chiefs — ^have 
Yiecome  taikm  and  clofch^ealers.  Here  n  M'Murroagh-— descended  from  the 
^d  nkd  ^  15)^— aold  bitter  aie  and  spkits;  <bere  an  O'Connor,  a  soioa  of 
ItiM-oelsbBBtedOsaaiy  prince,  recommended  his  cigars  and  sm£^  wMle  hetiraan 
.ihe  twQ  m  Isaac  JiacMonris  has  pitched  his  iemt;.  Who  kaovs  i^iether  he  is  ncffc 
also  a  pnxioe's  son,  hoping  for  toe  Messiab,  and  his  own  return  to  the  proinised 
land?  Jews  and  Celts — what  a  resemblance  there  is  in  the  history  and  destinies 
oT  both  I  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  fate  of  the  Irish  must  be  considerefl 
the  worse  of  the  two.  Whatever  the  Jews  may  have  endured  and  suffered,  ft 
lias  been  vs  fopcigncre  in  a  foreign  land,  and  their  glorious  faith  consoles  them 
^with  tiie  saoredly  laabitaiaed  hope  of  a  komenrard  Toomey.  But  the  Irish  hwc 
4ecQan  fcveigBea  m  tiieir  own  land,  their  ^ewn  hemea^  their  own  aanotaarn 
itti^  iaal  themaahres  to  1w  lor^^n^  and  speak  Saglkh  like  f^ 

^mefeaselderHeiHyen.   T^  JuOus  RoAealMrg.    BetBn;  Otto  JaAe.     - 
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The  "  Petticoat-lane'*  of  Dablin  offers  our  author  lubject  for  thoogiil^ 
af  compared  with  the  same  ill-omened  place  in  London.  Dr.  Rodenbei^ 
doet  not  go  to  £u  af  to  assert  that  Dublin  ran  and  tatters  are  cleanlier 
and  more  attraetire  than  the  same  articles  in  London ;  but  they  are  more 
ideal  rags.  In  London,  the  old  clothes  are  prosaic,  disgusting,  and 
hcwrifyiDg :  stockings  torn  from  the  feet  of  a  corose  found  in  the  'Hiamea 
mud ;  cap  and  neckcloth  a  drunkard  lost  in  the  dark  arches  of  the  Adelphi; 
&ded  silk  skirts,  in  which  a  heroine  of  the  Argvle,  lately  dead  in  the 

5uttal,  once  resplended.  Bat  then  there  are  no  nlk  dresses  in  the  Dublin 
^tticoat-lane :  that  people  does  not  know  the  vice  that  resides  in  silk^ 
till  it  one  day  perishes  half  naked  by  the  wayside,  or,  as  a  penitent  Mafi^ 
dalen,  enters  the  comfortable  cells  and  walnut-tree  shaded  garden  of  toe 
St  James's  Reformatory.  Old  clothes  in  Dublin  are  of  a  rery  different 
nature :  the  frieie  jacket,  which,  if  carefully  inspected,  is  rather  a  hole 
Aan  a  jacket,  was  worn  by  a  beggar's  wife  of  Finglas  till  the  end  of  her 
days,  and  was  sold  by  her  heirs  for  a  penny;  but  that  beggar-woman  waa 
a  celebrated  thaumaturge,  who  cured  ffoats  and  children  with  equal  cer- 
tainty ;  and  it  was  even  asserted  that  she  was  on  friendly  terms  with,  the 
Curies  that  Utc  under  the  Howth  cromlech.  These  boots  again,  they  are 
not  worth  threepence,  but  a  peasant  from  Antrim,  a  descendant  of  the 
princely  O'Neales,  wore  them }  the  tops  are  torn  by  thorns,  under  wludi 
the  rebels  of  Dundrum  hid  themseWes,  and  the  soles  were  left  in  the  boga 
when  the  last  of  the  Gallowglasses  bled  to  death.  But  let  our  author 
speak  for  himself,  as  is  but  fair : 

Then,  the  dealer  himself— he  does  not  look  as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  his  dirty 
stalL  He  stands  with  the  consciousness  of  a  noble  deed  beneath  his  rags  thii 
flatter  in  the  breese— Lreland's  abbeys  and  castles  are  in  ruins,  Ireland's  crown 
is  gnawed  by  the  tooth  of  time  and  rust,  Irehmd's  royal  mantle,  Ireland's  flags 
have  been  torn  into  a  thousand  fragments— and  he  deals  with  rags,  and  rosl^ 
and  dirt.  He  exposes  Ireland's  rdics  for  sale ;  in  his  own  idea  he  too  is  a 
martyr  !  And  when  the  breeze  lifts  the  motheaten  nniforms  and  rasty  books 
slightly  from  the  board,  and  you  read  his  name  and  see  that  he  is  an  O'jClonneU* 
how  can  you  refram  firom  looking  on  this  ragged  prince  for  a  moment  with 
regret  f  1  do  not  think  I  am  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  I  passed  through 
twenty  such  streets,  which— narrow  as  they  were — were  hiu^  from  top  to 
bottom  with  old  clothes.  I  more  especially  call  to  mind  that  shoe-leather  (^ 
eyery  yariety,  form,  and  colour,  while  shirts  and  handkerchiefB  hunr  out  of  the 
window  from  poles,  and  so  formed  the  quaintest  baldaquin  under  wnioh  mortal 
man  eier  walked. 

It  must  be  curious  to  see  in  Dublin,  that  city  of  contrasts,  almost  by 
the  side  of  this  Monmouth-street,  a  collection  of  monster  shops,  such  as 
may  be  sought  in  yain  eyen  in  imperial  London.  They  were  established 
in  1847,  at  the  time  of  the  famine,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  from  Dr. 
Bodenberg's  account  that  they  do  a  profitable  trade.  We  haye  a  sus- 
picion, though  probably  ungrounded,  that  the  doctor  came  across  a  Moses 
of  that  ilk,  and  took  his  plate-glass  windows  for  a  series  of  shop  fronts. 

Of  course  our  author  visited  Donnybrook  fair,  which  happened  to  be 
on  during  bis  visit  to  Dublin,  but  the  so-called  glorious  days  of  that 
fiunous  institution,  are  numbered.  Those  polite  invitations  to  tread  on 
the  "  tail  of  my  coat,"  which  formed  the  delight  of  the  Irish  novelist,  and 
whiofa  led  to  such  delightful  interchanges  of  hard  blows,  have  been 
•topped  by  the  presence  of  civilisation  in  the  shape  of  tJie  Insh  oonstabo- 
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buy,  and  the  doctor  had  not  the  chance  of  a  row.  The  only  promising 
one  was  nipped  in  the  bad,  and  led  to  his  comrade,  an  Engiisn  student 
of  T.C.D.,  mdulging  in  the  cmel  remark,  ^*  There  yon  hare  a  specimen 
of  this  nation :  bulHes  and  boasters  so  long  as  they  know  they  are  safe, 
wretched  cowards  and  runaways  when  matters  grow  serious — and  they 
are  all  like  that.''  We  only  hope  that  German  is  not  studied  in  IrelanJ^ 
or  Dr.  Rodenberg  may  look  out  for  squalls.  Not  that  this  is  his  opinion 
-^he  merely  quotes  it ;  but  when  we  reflect  on  Irish  logic,  there  is  a 
^  mighty  purty''  opportunity  for  a  duel  in  the  mere  fact  of  a  foreigner 
darine  to  insinuate  such  an  opinion  in  his  work. 

Ireland  must  be  a  country  of  strange  contradictions ;  in  the  Wicklow 
mountains  our  author  offended  a  peasant  woman  because  he  offered  her 
payment  for  a  glass  of  milk  she  gave  him ;  but  she  emptied  his  whisky 
bottle.  When  he  stopped  to  have  it  filled  at  Annamoe,  the  landlord 
would  not  senre  him,  for  he  was  a  Sassenach,  and  yet  the  husband  of  the 
woman  who  emptied  it  was  present  Surely  we  may  repeat  with  the 
English  student,  ^'  and  they  are  all  like  that  r  But  we  have  a  far  better 
ataeodote,  taken  from  the  visit  to  the  Lakes  of  Killamey : 

A  short  distance  from  the  entrance  to  the  gorge  of  Dunbar  is  a  small  cabin» 
which  looked  cleanlier  than  the  rest— somewhat  so,  but  not  much.  The  carriage 
and  donkey  stopped  at  the  door  on  a  sunshiny  spot,  and  a  fiddler  sat  in  the 
doorway.  A  pretty  creature,  with  a  gloriously  rosy  face,  blue  eyes,  li^t  hair, 
and  naked  feet,  pattered  in  and  out ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  gentle  colour  of  her 
hair  and  eyes,  there  was  something  strange  and  wild  about  her.  She  gave  the 
driver  something  to  eat  and  drink,  and  then  went  back  into  the  cabin.  Thady 
(the  driver)  assumed  a  rather  solemn  face,  and  told  me  that  the  pretty  creature^ 
name  was  Kate,  and  that  she  was  the  granddaughter  of  the  glorious  Kate 
Kearney  referred  to  in  the  song,  which  I  must  know.  A  very  great  l/ish  lady, 
who  had  once  been  on  a  visit  there,  and  drunk  milk  at  Kate  SLcamey's,  wrote 
the  aojift :  her  name  was  Lady  Morgan,  and  she  had  been  living  many  years  in 
Englann,  or  had  probably  died  there  long  before.  Kato  Kearney,  the  grand- 
mother, was  long  dead,  but  the  song  was  still  living  that  told  of  her  beauty,  and 
was  still  daily  sung  in  the  Lakes  of  Killamev,  for  every  child  knew  it  by  heart. 

Either  the  song  or  nature  was  in  the  wrong — or  the  stark  beauty  of 

the  grandmother  had  been  converted  into  blue  and  blonde  in  thegranddau^ht^. 
A  powerful  man,  with  a  huge  beard,  walked  up  to  the  door,  where  a  child  of 
fiye  years  of  age  was  crawling  about.  ''  Well,  Kato,"  I  asked,  **  how  old  are 
your  "Fifteen,  sir,"  Kate  repHed.  "And  this  chUdP"  "Is  my  sister." 
"And  the  man  at  the  door?"  "My  brother."  If  ever  Thady  (the  driver) 
lao^ied  in  his  life  he  did  so  now,  when  Kate  retired  to  meet  a  newly-arrived 
carriage.  "Eh,"  he  said,  and  grinned  so  that  his  horse  neighed  in  response; 
*'  so  loDgas  I  have  known  Kate,  a  good  twelve  years,  she  has  always  been  fif- 
teen. Why,  this  Kate  never  grows  older ;  and  her  husband  has  been  her  hus- 
band for  the  last  seven  years,  and  her  child  was  bom  when  she  was  about  nine. 
Ih,  eh,  the  Kitty." 

This  must  have  been  a  disgustingly  prosaic  £act  for  a  poet  The  lovely 
Kitty  only  wished  to  make  herself  interesting,  and  be  enabled  to  chaige 
three  shilluigs  for  a  glass  of  milk. 

Lord  Brandon's  cottage,  now  occupied  by  a  rich  merchant  from 
Dublin,  must  be  a  charming  spot,  but  then  all  the  poetry  was  knocked 
ovt  of  the  place  by  the  fact  that  the  proprietor  was  a  bachelor,  who 

rt  lus  time,  in  this  most  glorious  of  ail  hermitages,  in  photographing 
m  and  trees.     Our  author^s  poetical  aspirations  are  in  arms  at  once 
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nL  the  thought  of  a  bachelor  inhabitLDg  todi  an  idyllic  ipot :  he  eoiyime 
VD  the  mott  dloiwing  picture  of  coaoidiial  Celioity  vx  scum  a  P«tino«^  and 

gves  gttch  a  oeiaription  as  eonvioces  us  that  he  is  a  hacheloF  too.  H  ao^ 
grlin^  Dr.  Rodenber^a  home^  must  be  free  from  the  oooabined  infltwncea 
o(  income-tax  and  crinoline.  Eyeu  a  poet»  idealistic  a0  he  may  be^  must 
be  arouaed  to  reality  by  ti^o  such  plaguea* 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  are  unaUe  to  accompany  our  author  in  aU 
his  walks  and  talks  round  Killamey,^  for  as  he  never  lost  an  oppoctunsty 
for  visiting  the  cabin^  he  certainly  (ocked  up  much  new  and  mteresting^ 
information  about  the  Irish  peasant.  We  must,  however,  fimd  room  d 
a  parting  scene  at  the  Killamey  railway  slaticsu 

Rouad  oa»  o£  tbe  carriages  a  ^soup  of  Irish  neasania  wi^h  momhil  bsii 
swollen  faces  had  oeUeeted.  Two  girls  &om  the  vaUey  sat  in  the  caniage :  thogf 
ware  going  to  Cork^.thence  to  emigrate  to  America.  Three  women  and  a  man 
stood  Dj  tne  carriage ;  a  second  man»  holding  a  whip  in  bis  hand,  had  tamed 
away.  At  first^  they  cried  loudlv,  and  sobbed :  a  party  of  commercial  travellers, 
coarse  feUows  in  fine  coats  ana  fashionable  hats,  lauffhed.  Then  the  women, 
crept  under  some  boards  that  leant  affainst  the  walX  and  suddenly  began  a 
heartrending  yell — it  was  the  Irish  yell  I  had  heard  oaee  before  at  I^y'a 
funeral :  with  their  cloaks  drawn  ti^tly  over  their  heads,  the  three  women 
shrieked  as  if  the  two  girls  seated  in  the  carriage,  and  who  were  probably  their 
daughters  and  granddauKhters,  were  dead,  ana  the  tnin  about  to  earry  them 
away  were  the  nearse  to  hear  them  to  the  gprave.  The  man  with  the  whip  stiH 
stood  aloof.  He  wiped  his  eves,  and  laid  his  head  against  the  waU.  The  other 
stood  silent.  When  the  bell  for  starting  rang — ^the  passmg  bcH  for  the  de- 
parting'the  women  stood  there  half  b^t  forwards,  and  tkey  ebmped  their 
hands  and  burst  into  a  howl — a  frightful  howl  of  ffrief,  whrch  was  mowned  by 
the  snorting,  puffing  engine.    Such  was  my  fareweu  to  Killamey. 

Limerick  offered  a  straage  ceolrast  lo  the  foiry  aeenea  osr  aothor  had 
90  lately  quiMed,  for  it  seeeas  a  city  of  the  dead.  Bvea  CriHae's  Royal 
Hotel,  wUh  ita  glaring  sign-board]^  was  as  the  apples  of  the  Dead  Sei^ 
outside  gay  and  showy,  inside  dirty  and  inconvenient.  The  windows  had 
not  been  deaned  for  ages ;  dust  lay  on  the  torn  velvet  curtains ;  silver 
teapots  with  the  handles  torn  ofi^  knives  with  broken  ^omta^  awl  twisted 
forks>  were  at  the  tmrdler^s  service.  £4*umy  strilung  was  the  eontraat 
between  the  Enghsk  and  the  Iri^  eity»  lor,  if  the  fomer  were  not  very 
cheering,  the  krtler  gave  o«r  author  a»  oppertuoity  ef  sorveying  at  » 
glance  the  utter  de^;eneraey,  fflth,  and  conruption  of  Iridi  fife.  The 
scene  deserves  quotation: 

The  houses  here  aie  dirty  dens,  ia  whoee  eellara  the  most  disgnsting^ooking 
articles  of  food  an  exposed  for  sale.  Berring  eaeks,.  oovsced  with  a  dirty, 
oeaing  scum,  stand  before  the  doors;  rusty  Int^s  of  baiKsai  lie  spread  out  m 
beaches;  greasy  vessela,  coniainiDg  calf  s  hver  and  trotters,  stand  near  them; 
rotten  hare-skins  and  ffoose-wings  hang  around.  Donkey^eaits  oceapy  the 
centre  of  the  street,  and  half-naked  men  surround  them.  The  ground  noor  of 
aaariy  all  the  howses  is  occupied  by  oldelotbes^  men;  emy  tkird  bease  was 
tenanted  by  a  pawnbroker ;  and»  even  as  ii  pover^  descenatd  to  the  smallaqt 
details,  these  houses  were  designated  by  only  one  oali  instead  of  three*    And 


,  cages    , 

then,  too,  the  eostomen!  men  with  crariied-k  hate  and  ragged-tail  eoalsi 
women,  witii  fhces  never  wadied,  hair  never  eaasbcd  The  0lreet»  to%  ia 
thnmged  with  wietched  olgesta:  hero  a  naa  wikhoat  1^  ensriai  m  Vm 
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hands;  there  &  womaa,  enwlbig  abovl  oit  aU-foan,  like  a  wOd  beaifc 

A  man  was  sittnq^  on  a  stone,  who  had  taken  off  h»  boots,  and  bj  bis  sicb,  on  »' 
stool,  a  cobbler  was  patching  them. 

Dr.  Rodenberg  wa»  fortimata  to  socure  a  corp«raI,  an  IrisboMm  and[ 
patriot^  bulging  to  a  Qasaa's  r^^unentk  to-  ibow  Urn  the  eaiiontiaa  of 
Ae  city  •£  tha  braken  traatr.  With  Mas,  too,  ha  procoeded  to  a  whia^ 
shop,  whtra  ha  waa  tiaated  wkh  tha  ataott  respect,  heeansa  he  waa  a 
Frenchman,  and  the  eompanj  were  doubtles^  reminded  of  the  Shan- 
van-Yoght.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  yiolent  demonstrations  as  to  what 
they  would  do  when  the  French  reaUj  did  come — ^*  how  a  mill  would  ha 
tnmed  for  ihzee  dava  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  Saasenacha^^  and  othei 
pleasant  aUuaona  of  that  natora— in  walked  a  lacraiting  sergeant^  wha 
viaisted  on  the  conmaiij  dripkiiig  to  ^  Qnaen'^a  heakh,.  and  aot  a  maat 
refused.    Hear  tklesMii  oar  asthor  draws  from  tUs  Am^  ; 

I  had  once  again  ^^ased  iato  the  fermenting  heart  of  this  people,  and  the 
elance  was  not  refireshing.  I  bad  once  again  l^en  taken  for  a  rrenehman,  and 
fresh  proofs  of  the  most  paanonate  sympathj  were  given  me  as  the  representap 
tiTe  of  the  great  nation.  Tbe  Irish  liang  to  the  illusion  of  a  rrench  nelp  with 
all  the  struggle  of  despair.  Not  alone  here,  but  everywhere  in  Ireland,  the  same 
impotent  hatred  of  lhigland»  the  same  childish  preference  for  France,  the  country 
in  which  their  rightful  monarchs  lived  as  martvrs  and  died  as  saints.  They 
have  a  species  of  visionary  honour  for  tbis  hsM,  which  was  long  k^  up  by 
iiie  prie^Jiood.  It  is  that  wandering  longing  which  seeks  am  anehorage ;  the 
sinkmg  arm  that  clutches  at  a  straw.  With  the  perseverance  of  minds  which 
always  bring  up  firesh  illusions  when  the  old  ones  have  burst,  they  still  hope 
help  from  France— the  country  that  did  tiie  oppressed  nation  no  good  the  fint 
time  it  eaine,  and  h^ared  it  the  second  time,  and  which,  when  appealed  to  for 
the  third  time,  declined  intervention. 

Athlone,  our  indefatigable  traveller's  next  halting-place,  waa  a  more 
lively  place  than  Limerick,  perhaps  because  it  bad  attained  a  lower  stas^ 
of  dirt  At  the  Royal  Hotel  there  vras  no  attempt  at  false  pretences:  tSe 
£rt  and  dust  were  quite  unconcealed,  as  is  the  normal  condition  of 
the  mansion.  It  is  worthy  of  mention,  too,  that  the  postmaster  of 
Athlone  is  a  books^er,  dealer  in  wine  and  cigars,  apothecary,  and  sur- 
geon. '^  On  his  board  he  annoimces  that  he  has  for  sale  various  sorts  of 
perfumery  and  patent  medicines,  and  applies  leeches.  In  his  window 
hangs  a  gsjlj  embossed  board  with  steel  pens ;  a  little  below^  by  the  side 
of  Rarejrs  art  of  taming  vnld  horses,  Hunt's  femily  mils  are  displayed ; 
beneath  them,  again,  a  label  *  eigar%'  a  couple  of  dolls,  and  a  child*s 
drum,  while  an  assortment  of  tootn-brushes,  fastened  to  a  string,  forms  a 
grotesque  concluaon  to  the  whole.'' 

At  Galway — the  city  which,  as  we  are  told,  is  destined  to  regenerate 
Ireland,  if  parfiament  will  come  to  the  rescue  of  Mr.  Leyer— our  author 
paid  great  attention  to  the  '*CIaddagh/'  the  abode  of  the  fishers,  who 
are  certainly  a  race  of  men  well  worthy  a  visit,  firom  his  description. 
They  are  thorough  Irish,  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage  with 
tbeir  neighbours,  who  in  their  eyes  are  aS  foreigners.  Cui&usly  enough, 
too,  the  men,  thoueh  personally  brave,  and  exposing  their  lives  aaily,  have 
suG^  a  respect  for  me  law,  that  it  has  grown  into  a  proverb,  *'  Haifa  dozen 
eonstables  can  drive  before  them  ten  thousand  Claddagh  fishermen."  It 
]g  to  be  regretted  that  the  Irish  are  not  all  Claddagh  fishermen.  Our 
aotbor  shall  qpeak  for  himself: 
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A  bridge  leads  over  tbe  harbour,  from  the  Spanish  parade  to  the  Claddagh— a 
town  by  itself,  ^nch  as  T  had  never  before  seen— a  town  of  five  thousand  fishermen, 
a  town  full  cd  cabins— street  upon  street — main  street  and  side  street  nothing  bat 
cabins.  The  sea  breese  penetrates  through  them  all,  and  everything  smeUs  of 
salt.  Stone  walls  with  no  covering  of  whitewash,  in  the  windows  clumsy 
wood  panellings  for  glass,  the  rough  man  and  rough  nature  stand  here  hand  in 
hand  at  the  extreme  verge  of  the  coast,  gazing  on  the  sea  and  jesting  at  the  life 
behind  them.  There  is  something  extremely  daring  in  this  appearance  of  poverty - 
here  there  is  no  wretchedness,  out  pride,  contempt,  and  self-confidence.  Ana 
seese  and  pigs  walk  nobly  about  the  streets.  And  what  pigs  1 — ^true  magnifiooa 
in  solemmty  and  dignity — ^with  snouts  so  long,  with  ears  as  sharp  and  stiff  aa 
ahirt-collars ;  and  when  a  strange  footstsp  is  heard  they  raise  their  cunning  faces, 
and  their  fimny  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  intruder — ^true  pobce  eyes^-as  if  they  wished 
to  ask  for  the  passport.  Very  troublesome  beasts  these  pigs,  whose  acquaintance, 
first  formed  at  the  Claddagh,  was  destined  eventually  to  grow  into  an  intimacy 
in  that  great,  never-to-be-forgotten  moment,  when  my  unhappy  propensity  for 
studying  the  country  took  me  to  the  Clifden  cattle  fair,  and  I,  busily  conversing 
with  a  pi^  breeder  of  the  west,  suddenly  noticed  that  all  the  snouts  of  ius  herd 
were  buned  in  my  coat  pocket  and  note-book,  and  that  they  had  begun  a  gastro- 
nomic research  into  the  pages ;  for  Gonnaught  pigs  devour  everythi^  not  placed 
out  of  reach — rags,  bones,  wood  and  leather — and  if  I  had  not  seen  them  eating 
earth  and  stones,  I  should  certainly  have  considered  it  a  compliment  that  they 
considered  the  work  of  a  Qerman  traveller  acceptable  food. 

At  the  Galway  county  ball,  distinguished  by  the  assembly  of  the 
'<  thirteen  families, "  Dr.  Kodenberg  was  rendered  happy  by  a  sig^t  of 
the  renowned  Mr.  Garden,  the  unluippv  lover  of  Miu  Arbuthnott  We 
are  happy  to  sa^,  for  the  honour  of  Galway,  that  this  hero  attracted  con- 
nderable  attention  fix>m  the  fair  sex,  and  while  laughing  heartily  lumself, 
was  the  cause  of  considerable  laughter  to  the  others. 

The  only  mode  of  travelling  in  the  wild  west  is  by  Bianconi's  royal 
cars,  and  our  author  confesses  that  he  can  never  think  of  them  without 
feeling  aches  and  pains  all  over  him ;  *^  the  recollection  of  wet  from  mom 
till  night,  frost  and  discomfort,  bad  company,  frozen  nose  and  miserable 
tobac^  b  eternally  united  with  them.  It  was  a  long  and  fatiguing 
journey,  as  the  horses  preferred  to  stick  in  the  bogs  rather  than  move 
onwards ;  but  at  last  Ulifden  was  reached,  a  town  commenced  by  Mr. 
Darcy  in  1809,  and  now  containing  four  hundred  houses,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  four  thousand.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  speculation  has 
mined  Mr.  Darcy,  for  that  is  the  general  result  of  Irish  patriotism. 

We  had  marked  several  more  passages  for  extracts,  but  our  limits 
compel  us  to  omit  them.  We  can  only  say  that  our  German  friend  made 
hb  way  safely  to  Belfiut,  with  his  one  suit  of  clothes  in  a  deplorable 
state,  and  the  pockets  torn  down  by  the  valuable  materials  he  had  col- 
lected, national,  social,  and  antiquarian.  We  must  also  add  that  his 
delightful  narrative  is  interspersed  with  some  exquisite  renderings  of 
patnotic  and  Tom  Mooreish  songs,  fully  equal  in  elegance  to  those  which 
created  so  great  a  sensation  in  Blackwood  some  years  back.  We  take 
our  leave  of  a  capital  travelling  companion,  hoping  that  we  may  soon 
wander  forth  in  search  of  fresh  pabulum  in  his  society. 
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NORTHERN  AFRICA. 


Thb  visit  of  die  Emperor  of  the  French  to  Algeria  has  beeo  oppor* 
iunelj  heralded  by  the  poblication  of  an  interesting  yolome  on  Northern 
Africa,  bj  M.  Jules  Gr^rard,  the  celebrated  lion-hunter,  which  will  form 
the  basis  of  our  present  article.  Apart  from  the  temporary  interest 
attaching  to  the  subject  for  those  who  like  to  follow  imperial  prospresses, 
and  read  of  ready-miade  shouts  of  greeting,  M.  Gerard  unconscioudy  adds 
fresh  eyidence  to  prove  that  the  French  have  not  the  talent  for  colonisa- 
tion, and  that  the  retention  of  Algeria  is  rather  to  employ  that  country 
as  a  training  school  for  recruits,  than  as  a  source  of  revenue.  And  yet, 
in  any  other  hands,  it  would  become  a  resource  for  great  wealth,  as  we 
shall  attempt  rapidly  to  show. 

The  ^neral  aspect  of  the  Algerian  coast  is  wondrously  pictuxesque ;  the 
chain  ofthe  Lesser  Atlas  borders  the  shore  along  the  entire  seaboard,  and 
displays  to  the  traveller  a  natural  richness  of  vegettftion  unknown  in 
countries  situated  to  the  north.  The  thing  that  most  strikes  the  inhabi- 
tant of  Provence,  of  Spain,  or  Southern  Italy,  upon  landing  in  Algeria, 
is,  to  find  there,  as  it  were,  a  continuation  of  those  countries.  The 
Spaniard  meets  the  orange  and  citron  growing  in  the  open  field,  and 
attaining  gieantio  proportions ;  the  Pkx>ven9al  and  the  Italian  find  again 
the  olive  and  the  oak,  forming  fine  and  great  forests.  The  same  simili- 
tude may  be  traced  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  configuration  of  the 
rocks  and  mountains.  Even  more ;  it  is  also  manifested  in  the  domestic 
animals,  and  those  that  inhabit  the  woods,  which  seems  to  prove  that 
Northern  Africa  once  formed  a  portion  of  the  European  continent. 

It  is  rare  to  find  on  the  Algerian  seaboard  a  mountain  whose  slope 
towards  the  water  is  not  so  abrupt  and  steep  that  men  even  accustomed  to 
the  country  can  rarely  scale  them  without  peril.  It  is  only  at  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  that  the  coasts  are  more  accessible,  or  at  those  spots  where 
the  Atlas  range  does  not  come  down  completely  to  the  sea.  One  of  the 
greatest  inconveniences  in  Algeria  is  the  want  of  a  navigable  river.  This 
arises  partly  from  the  slight  dbtance  separating  the  sources  from  the 
seaboard,  partly  from  the  manner  in  which  rain  fails  in  that  country. 
The  observations  made  since  the  French  occupation  show  that  the 
quantity  of  water  falling  fix)m  the  sky  b  abundant:,  for  the  average  days 
of  rain  during  the  year  are  ninety-five,  and  the  quantity  ninety  centi- 
metres. But,  instead  of  folUng  as  in  Europe,  throughout  the  ^ear,  it 
comes  down  in  torrents  from  November  to  ApriL  The  result  is,  tiiat 
during  that  period  the  rivers  overflow,  the  smallest  streams  become  im* 
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passable,  while  in  summer  there  if  hardly  any  water  in  them.  For  pmv 
poses  of  navigation  and  trade,  Algeria  is  pretty  well  supplied,  for  although 
at  the  equinoxes  fearful  gales  prevail  along  the  northern  coast,  during  ue 
other  periods  of  the  year  the  sea  is  tolerably  calm.  Still  the  government 
will  have  heavy  works  to  make  ere  the  ports  afford  secure  shelter  to 
yessdik 

On  leaviiig-tbB  ODflst  the' traveller  ha»  to  ciMai<i«  Atlas  elaiti»  and  is 
struck  with  a  panic  of  feeling  on  noticing  the  extraordinary  nudity  of  the 
country.  It  is  not  that  the  soil  is  any  worse,  but  tfie  absence  of  treee  in 
the  valleys  and  on  the  plateaux  forms  a  singular  contrast  to  the  Euro- 
pean with  the  wooded  heights  that  border  the  country  to  the  north.  At 
one  time,  however,  the  mma/bij  wai^w«li  woodbd.  as  may  be  seen  on  a 
slight  investigation ;  in  the  centre  of  an  immense  and  perfectly  naked 
pMK  riM»an  itoliiled  movntmi,  eevefed  from  tef  to  bottom  with  wood, 
wUH^  beyond  tbe  most>  ckiMid^  pllm  towen  tko  Graot  AHm,  witb  ils 
farwta  ot  erin  and  osiurs,  whiek  are  as  graodt  as  tlu)ae  of  LebaaoBL  ft 
it  qmte  certain  diat,  not  so  Ibng^  i^,  Algeria  wm  one  gfeat  forest^  b«t 
too  Anm  havo  omI  dows  tbo  wood  with  tbo  usoal  eamlessiiees  of  8&f&gB9t 
Tkas,  fcr  inetanee,  the  hmghts^rood  ConslaDtiBeaffo  f^^;hCftdly  baira% 
■ad  not » treo  growe  upon  them,  yet  the  mountain  coninianding>  tile 
digr  m  known  as  ^  The  Movntatn-of  the  Stag*"  Somo  sixty  jean  ago» 
Mk  G^ivrd  diseovefed,  from  ooadusiye  evidence^  tids  momt  wb9  eovereJ 
with  green  oaks,  producing'  tweet  aeoms;  tha^  the  inhabitants  went 
there  to  cut  down  wood,  and  were  obliged  to  drive  itmt  floeks  homo 
h^roaanse^  if  they  dM  not  wish  them  attacked  by  liono  on  tlio,  slope  of 
AoEantara,  scarce  fivohnndred  paces  from  the  galoi  The  Fren^  thete- 
hfe,  wodd  have  io  difficnhy  in  restoring  the  forests,  if  they  had  time  to 
ttink  of  anyAing  but  lliat  donbtlbl  glory  gained  in  sd^dioing  the  wiU 
aaraeoof  the  desert. 

Another  feet,  equafly  important'  for  the  w^hre  of  Afeem,  io  the  ex^ 
iitonoo  of  several  large  lakes,  situated  in  the  interior,  and  principany  on 
lofty  plateaux.  It  ia  probabte  t^at  these  kdtes,  which  now  dry  up  dmin^ 
tbe  great  heats,  retained  a  portioD  of  their  waters  at  a  period  wiran  their 
banks  were  sunounded  by  forests,  for  this  ia  the  ease  with  sevmal  wooded 
lakes,  such  aa  Tonga  ana  Fidnra,  some  twenty  miles  from  BonL  The 
krtter  lake  is  so  celebrated  for  its  fishing  and  shootings  qualities  thait  ^kB 
ffovemment  haa  recently  taken  it  into  thor  own  hand»  It  iavery  evident^ 
irom  the  physicd  nature  of  the  country  md  its  peeuliar  tenpentore,  that 
it  oontaina  hrge  quantities  of  subterranean  water,  and,  mdeed,  in  the 
nndst  of  regions  apparently  the  driest  and  most  sterile^  trayeBera  are 
astonished  at  finding  consideraUe  Roman  rains,  and  wdls^  dt^by  tbo 
eoyereign  jpeojjle,  still  full  of  water.  Hence  it  was  that  Giaoeral  Devnaa^ 
Aseirous  of  domg  a  great  serrice  to  the  country  entrusted  to  hia  ehafge, 
ordered  Arterian  wdls  to  be  bored,  not  only  in  the  vast  plains  Aat  surw 
round  the  great  Atlas,  but  even  in  the  Sahara.  Everywhere^  or  nearly 
Ofvrywhere,  water  has  come  to  the  surfece  in  sufficient  qnantities  fin*  the 
ili^tton  oi  the  land  and  the  creation  of  new  oases; 

While  fJEnroured  so  highly  by  its  climate,  Algeria  is  not  lew  fiMtnnate  m 
its  natural  productions  and  the  richness  of  its  soil.  IGnend  waters  are 
ftnnd  there  in  considerable  quantities,  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  tnoee 
left  by  the  Romania  many  of  them  must  possess  great  oai«life^ualitie«i 
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The  most  important  of  all  these  i$  the  Hammam  IMSskoutin,  the  laigeat 
gnlphorous  spriog  in  the  whole  world,  with  a  heat  of  uinety-nx  degrees.  A 
military  hospital  was  established  there  about  ten  years  back,  and  the 
waters  have  been  £:)und  admirable  in  the  case  of  confirmed  rheumatiflm 
sad  old  wounds.  An  enterprising  physician  at  Eoni  b  making  great  ioa- 
proyemeots  at  this  place,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  patients  and  touiistf 
nom  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Again,  the  mountainous  districts  of  Algeria  contiun  quarries  of  rery 
mlandid  marble:  one  of  them  has  been  worked  for  several  years  in  the 
?ieinity  of  Plulip^ville.  The  mountains  on  the  seaboard  display  on  th^ 
surfiiu^  immense  quantities  of  iron  ore,  and  near  Boni  this  is  worked  on  a 
large  scale  bv  a  company.  Further  to  the  east,  and  near  the  Tunisian 
frontier,  another  company  is  workbg  with  great  success  a  mine  of  argen- 
^erous  lead.  In  Kabylia  and  the  province  of  Oran  there  are  very  lidi 
copper  mines,  and  there  is  not  a  mountain  in  the  interior  on  which  some 
usefiil  metal  xxny  not  be  found. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  of  the  colony  is  no  less  important.  For  a  loog 
time  Algeria  has  been  described  as  a  naked  and  barren  country,  in  whi£ 
teeee  were  a  rarity.  This  is  true  if  the  traveller  land  on  the  west  coast, 
and  proceed  into  the  interior,  but  French  Africa  is  two  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  in  length,  and  for  more  than  half  that  extent  the  seaboard  moun- 
tains are  covered,  some  with  thuyas,  others  with  oaks  and  nagnificont 
cedais.  And  if,  after  qvitting  these  fine  mountains^  you  traverse  an  opea 
and  ext«:isive  district^  perfSectfy  barren,  beyond  it,  you  find  once  more  the 
v«^^etatbn  and  resources  of  the  sea-coast  The  Sahara  itself  even  offers 
trees,  and  these  not  only  good  for  building  purposes,  but  producing  dainty 
fiuits,  which  the  European  enjoys  as  much  as  the  Arab.  In  this  part  of 
Africa  water  alone  is  needed  to  convert  a  sandy  plain  into  an  oasis,  and 
the  digging  of  the  Artesian  wells  is  calculated  fully  to  supply  this  wan^ 
and  convert  a  nomadic  race  into  one  stationary,  and  consequently  re- 
Qwotable. 

The  animal  kingdom  is  repcesented  in  Algeria  in  a  manner  most  ad- 
Tantageous  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  colony.  The  barb,  which  serves 
to  mount  the  entire  French  and  native  cavaL^,  is,  through  its  charaoter 
and  good  temper,  the  perfect  type  of  a  war-horse.  Many  French  cavalry 
BSgiments  have  landed  in  Algeria  with  excellent  hones,  but  within  two 
years  all  had  perished.  It  mi^  be  objected  to  this  that  the  horses  were 
not  used  to  tlie  climate  and  the  exceptional  nature  of  the  warfiue  iu 
Africa,  but  we  may  remark,  that  during  the  Crimean  war  English,  French, 
or  German  horses  endured  the  same  fate,  while  the  barbs  came  back,' very 
thin,  we  grant,  but  in  good  health,  and  ready  to  begin  a  fresh  campaign. 
Still  it  has  been  justly  urged  that  these  horses  are  not  tall  enough,  and 
Marshal  Ilandon,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject  of  remountSi 
and  has  written  a  charming  book  on  Arab  horses,  has  introduced  such 
acrangements  that  the  barbs  are  becoming  vastly  improved  by  in  and  in 
breeding.  The  result  is,  that  neariy  fifteen  thousand  colts  and  foals  axe 
dropped  annually  in  the  government  shed-stables,  without  counting 
those  bom  among  the  Arabs.  But  the  marshal  has  done  more:  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  seal  of  the  breeders  he  has  established  races,  in  which 
die  highest  ehiefr  enter  their  horses,  and  he  gives  prises  for  the  finegfc 
qperimepa  ni  horseflesh.     It  is  indubitable  that  in  this  wiyri  and  I;|y  pse* 
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Tenting  the  Arab  exhausting  his  hone  at  too  young  an  age,  the  hmgfat 
of  the  barfo  will  be  largely  and  speedily  increased.  Next  to  the  horsee 
rank  the  mules,  which,  though  smaller  than  those  in  Europe,  are  strongly 
built,  and  carry  enormous  burdens  with  astounding  ease.  Never  ill, 
although  very  badly  fed,  their  gentleness  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  ^ 
horse.  As  draught  or  saddle  cattle,  mules  of  the  most  elegant  shape  can 
be  picked  up  cheaply  capable  of  doing  their  thirty  leagues  a  day.  The 
camel,  whicn  is  met  with  everywhere  in  Africa,  is  not  only  useful  to  the 
old  inhabitants,  but  is  called  upon  to  render  great  services  to  the  colonists. 
Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  employed  by  its  roaster  to  carry  his 
household  goods  and  furniture  when  he  makes  a  move,  or  to  transport  his 
crops  to  market;  but  when  trade  with  the  interior  has  attained  greater 
extension,  the  camel  will  be  the  only  possible  mode  of  transport,  for  it  it 
absurd  to  suppose  that  railways  will  ever  be  made  in  the  Sahara,  from  the 
simple  fact  that  they  can  by  no  possibility  pay.  The  advantages  of  diis 
mode  of  transport,  too,  are  the  greater,  that  the  camel  is  the  only  animal 
that  serves  man  without  costing  him  an;^thing.  All  the  useless  and  even 
iniurious  plants  form  the  basis  of  its  daily  food,  and  it  has  a  special  pre- 
dilection for  thistles.  These  remarks  refer  solely  to  the  common  camd, 
or  djemilf  but  the  blood-camel,  or  mahari^  employed  by  the  nomai£c 
Arabs  as  saddle  animal,  and  more  especially  as  courser,  is  not  so  tall,  and 
is  of  a  more  graceful  shape.  To  guide  it,  a  long  rope  is  used,  fastened  to 
an  iron  ring  passed  through  the  right  nostril.  The  saddle  is  a  species  of 
easy-chair,  high  before  and  behind,  in  which  the  rider  sits  in  a  crouching 
posture.  The  ordinary  gait  is  a  long  trot,  and  the  mahari  can  in  a  day 
do  a  distance  of  from  thirty-five  to  forty  leagues  without  stopping :  it  is 
probable  that  it  might  do  even  more,  if  the  nder  could  any  longer  endure 
the  jolting  to  which  he  is  continually  exposed.  The  Arabs  who  ride  long 
distances  on  camel-back  are  cautious  to  fasten  up  their  stomachs  wim 
several  wide  and  tightiy  drawn  girdles;  were  it  not  for  this  precaution 
they  could  not  endure  the  animal's  trot.  The  mahari  has  the  advantage 
over  the  djemil  of  enduring  hunger  and  thirst  longer.  The  former  will 
hold  out  for  upwards  of  a  month  without  drinking,  while  the  other  sufiers 
if  deprived  of  water  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  excepting  during  the  cold 
season,  when  both  varieties  can  go  for  months  without  drinking. 

The  mahari  is  first  seen  among  the  nomadic  tribes  that  take  up  their 
winter  quarters  round  the  first  oasis,  but  they  become  more  numerous  aa 
the  traveller  advances  south.  Their  number  is  very  considerable,  for,  in- 
depeadendy  of  the  services  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  the  two 
varieties  of  the  camel  are  in  other  ways  useful  to  the  natives  of  Algeria. 
Their  hair,  which  is  cut  every  spring,  is  employed  to  make  the  ropes 
the  men  wear  round  their  heads,  while  the  tents  are  composed  of  camel- 
hair  mixed  with  wool.  Lastly,  when  the  camel  is  accidentally  wounded, 
or  rendered  unserviceable,  it  is  slaughtered  and  eaten. 

AAer  these  ships  of  the  desert  comes  an  animal  often  ill  treated  and 
calumniated  even  by  those  who  employ  its  services,  and  that  is  the 
donkey.  Though  smaller  and  more  elegant  than  the  European  variety, 
the  African  '<  neddy"  is  a  brave  diminutive  of  the  mule.  In  the  tribes  it 
is  employed  by  the  women  to  carry  the  water-skins  to  the  well  and  bring 
them  back  full — an  easy  task,  which  it  performs  willingly,  and  which 
secures  it  important  privileges  in  the  household.  When  the  family  makes 
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itfl  periodical  6itting8»  it  is  Master  Donkey  who  carries  all  die  kitchen 
utensils.  At  times,  the  master,  if  he  he  too  poor  to  keep  either  mule  or 
horse,  will  do  Donkey  the  honour  of  moimting  its  hack,  while  holding  hia 
legs  well  up;  and  even  if  a  friend  want  a  mount  he  will  get  up  on  the 
croup,  and  Donkey  raises  no  objection.  Thus,  then,  Donkey's  existence 
among  the  nomadic  tribes  is  a  tolerably  happy  one,  but  it  is  not  the  same, 
unfortunately,  in  the  cities.  On  seeing  the  barracks,  the  hospitals,  hostels, 
and  many-storied  houses  that  decorate  the  Algerian  towns,  few  travellers 
would  suspect  the  important  part  Donkey  has  played  in  the  construction 
of  these  great  works ;  but  it  is  the  simple  truth,  that  not  a  gnun  of  sand 
employed  in  those  buildings  but  has  been  brought  up  by  "  neddy." 
Every  European  landing  in  Algeria  must  have  noticed  the  speed  with 
-  which  the  operation  is  effected.  An  Arab  leaves  the  town,  shouting, 
^'  Look  out  I"  and  preceded  by  a  flock  of  donkeys,  himself  being  generally 
mounted  on  the  last  animal.  They  proceed  without  a  check  to  the 
quarry,  or  the  stream  that  supplies  the  sand.  In  a  second  each  beast  is 
loaded,  and  they  return  at  a  hand  canter.  On  reaching  the  building 
spot  the  donkeys  are  unloaded  in  a  second,  and  start  off  again  at  a  gallop 
as  before.  His  toil  begins  with  daybreak  and  ends  with  nightfiedl.  Aj 
a  reward,  these  good  little  animab  obtain  leave  to  go  and  seek  pasture  in 
the  uncultivated  fields  around. 

So  £Eur  M.  Gerard.  But  the  present  writer  thinks  he  may  venture  to 
detail  his  own  experience  of  camels  and  mules;  he  will  say  nothing  of 
donkeys  lest  it  might  lead  to  odious  comparisons.  During  his  service 
with  the  unlucky  Turkish  Contingent,  the  P.W.  had  avast  experience  of 
those  interesting  animals,  and  can  safely  say  that  they  are  a  delusion  and 
a  snare.  And,  first,  for  the  camels.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  no  horse 
will  approach  them,  and  that  tlieir  sudden  turning  of  a  Kertch  street  led 
to  perils  innumerable,  the  camel  is  the  most  unsociable  beast  in  exbtence. 
If  you  get  within  its  reach  it  is  safe  to  take  a  mouthful  out  of  your  arm, 
or  make  a  violent  attack 'on  your  head.  And  then  the  weights  it  drags 
are.  simply  ridicuk>us :  the  Tartars  employed  a  species  of  wheeled  sledge, 
with  solid,  creakine  wheels  of  the  size  of  a  soup-plate.  On  this  sledge 
two  tea-chests  might  find  room  if  the  Tartar  driver  condescended  to  mnt 
80  much  space,  and  the  two  lazy  brutes  attached  to  the  sledge  undulated 
through  the  streets  with  a  despairingly  slow  motion,  the  very  sight  of 
which  was  strongly  suggestive  of  roaladie  de  mer.  As  for  the  fable 
about  the  last  feather  that  breaks  the  camel's  back,  that  is  simply 
absurd,  for  you  can  never  come  within,  say,  half  a  ton  of  it.  The  mules 
were  considerably  worse.  We  all  read  of  the  way  in  which  they  behaved 
to  each  other's  tails  before  Sebastopol,  but  up  at  Kertch  they  were  far 
cleverer.  We  had  about  six  hundred  of  the  fiercest  brutes  ever  seen  out 
of  Spain,  but  their  education  had  been  sadly  neglected :  the  muleteers 
had  failed,  Jldeliter,  to  teach  them  those  ingenuous  arts  which  would 
have  softened  their  manners  and  forbidden  them  from  being  fierce.  To 
each  regimental  surgeon  two  mules  were  allotted  to  carry  the  medical 
panniers,  and,  during  the  reviews,  the  way  the  mules  behaved  was  a 
caution,  to  use  on  Americanism.  So  soon  as  they  received  their  burden, 
they  deliberately  lay  down  and  rolled  over  and  over  until  the^  had 
smashed  every  fragile  article  contained  in  the  panniers.  That  achieved, 
they  wouU  nse  again  like  virtuous  citizens  of  the  muline  kingdom,  and 
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gife  an  intenfe  wink  of  mAA/Asm^  Varying  dnf  wiA  inn^  boWnci 
snd  bitingB,  the  readar  maj  fotm  a  fiur  idea  v£  what  s  mole  is  worth  im 
tha  hattle-field.  It  is  poadUa,  though,  that  the  Franeh,  with  their 
organising  talent,  haye  discovered  a  waj  of  taming  bodi  cameb  and 
m^esy  m  we  will  take  M.  Gerard's  word,  and  go  on  wilh  our  atoij, 
borrowed  from  his  eloquent  pages. 

After  the  aniaoals  to  whioh  we  hare  alluded  comas  tfao  ok,  an  aozi- 
Uary  no  less  usefnl  beoaose  it  is  idlotted  the  painfbl  task  of  pnparai|f 
tha  soil  whidi  nonrishes  its  lordly  owner.  To  famish  an  idea  of  tfaa 
nmnber  of  the  borme  race  to  he  ioaxA  in  the  colon  j,  it  will  be  sufficient 
forns  to  quote  the  losses  experienoed  by  the  natives  of  the  three  pro- 
Tinoes  daring  a  ligoroos  winter :  Gran  lost  80,000  oaan,  Algiers  87,000, 
and  Coostantine  116,0001  The  causes  of  tins  disaster,  which  is  bat 
too  common,  result  fr»m  the  earaleasneas  of  -die  natives.  A  sommer 
wanner  than  usual  boms  up  the  pastorage ;  on  tfnseomesa  wet  or  snowy 
milter^  whi<di  finds  the  animals  weakeood  and  esposed  to  the  air,  aoi 
the  Arabs  oahnly  watch  them  dying,  muttering  die  while,  ^  God  » 
great  r  But,  as  this  questicm  does  not  interest  the  natives  aleoe^ 
govemmeDt  have  interfered,  and  through  the  care  of  the  offioeie  itt 
diafge«£  the  districts,  the  Arabs  have  beim  brought  to bmld  shelter  Ibv 
their  herds,  and  provide  for  their  wants  in  the  event  of  drought  or  bad 
weather. 

It  is  a  onrioos  &ct  that  sheep  are  most  prosperoos  in  those  parte  ef 
AJgena  where  oattle  floonrii  least,  and  met  vewwL  On  the  lofty  plateaus 
a£  the  centre  and  the  west,  eonsulendile  flodes  and  diap^  animab  aif 
Crnmd.  The  wed  is  certainly  not  very  fine,  but  Ae  introdootion  of  liw 
Merino  sheep  by  Marshal  Randen  has  piodiioed  already  %  very  matted 
improvement.  The  ^scondity  of  the  sheep  is  something  extraordiaai^, 
for  dMy  not  only  drop  two  lambs  a  year,  in  spring  a»d  antomn,  botm* 
qvendy  have  two  at  one  bndi.  As  the  present  number  ef  sheep  and 
himbs  IS  ever  twenty  millions,  and  most  be  largefy  ai^inenied  with  every 
year,  there  seemtf  a  prdbal^litv  that  Algeria  may,  widi  time,  supply 
rrance  with  all  the  wool  needed  for  her  manufisetores.  Goats  are  found 
at  the  northern  and  southern 'CKtremities  of  A^jeria,  in  the  peoseasion  ef 
file  poor  Kabvle  and  the  nemadio  Arab.  Tbi^  are  of  <very  fine  qvaUty^ 
bat  neee^  «s  elsewhere,  they  are  more  injnrnua  than  uaeM  in  a  colonising 
point  of  view. 

To  complete  our  sketdi  of  the  domestic  animal  kingdom,  we  will  «dd 
a  &w  wosQS  about  the  cats  and  dogi,  wfaidi  in  Africa  do  not  hold  waiSk 
a  place  as  among  ouraelves.  With  die  eaceplion  of  die  greyhoRmdy-whish 
is  the  ezdustve  property  of  the  noUe  Arabs,  the  dog,  properly  so  called^ 
fiwms  a  single  race,  and  it  is  the  same  everywhere.  About  the  mat  of 
our  shepherd  dogs,  it  is  of  a  dirty  white,  or  sandy  colour,  widi  iongmnd 
tufted  hair,  and  a  magnifioent  tad.  As  it  has  to  guard  die  Arab's  tenl» 
it  convots  night  into  day :  and  as  ite  duty  is  to  Wk,  in  order  to  show 
that  people  am  on  the  watch,  it  begins  at  dusk,  and  only  leaves  off  aA 
daybreak.  If  by  asy  accident  it  feds  ireary,  or  'die  bad  weadier  €empsli 
it  to  ettter  a  tent,  «  diower  of  Uews  very  soon  drives  it  ont  again.  Aa 
eadi  And)  possesses  on  an  aiverage  frvm  lour  to  five  dogs,  aad  a  dbnor 
is  nsualty  oomposed  of  eight  to  ten  tents,  tins  makes  a  concert  of  ibrtf 
Toioes  repeating  dw  same  choras  the  whole  sig^  duoa^^i 
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a  few  pao8B  from  yon,  at  otiieifl  ovor  your  head,  foty  in  ordar  to  liara  m 
good  ontbok,  theie  fiuthfol  gnazdians  mount  upon  tha  tenii. 

There  are  two  remarkable  facts  in  the  manners  of  these  neai^ 
ferocknis  animals;  the  first  is,  that  in  the  battles  they periodicallj  wiM^ 
when  one  of  them  draws  near  an  adjaoent  tent^  the  conquered  £g 
18  murdered  by  the  whole  band,  and  its  body  serres  as  a  nieal  fi>r  its 
feUows,  almost  before  the  Hfe  is  oat  of  it  Aged  dogs  all  undergo  tho 
same  £ite^  without  thor  masters  interfering  in  any  wi^.  The  seoond 
iaet — and  a  Tery  curious  one  it  is — is,  that  in  spite  cf  the  constant 
▼iciaiigr  c£  two  tents,  frequently  dbeltortng  the  members  of  the  eaone 
family,  the  dogs  of  these  two  tents  remain  onemies,  and  lode  on  the 
dwdkis  in  Ae  sdjoming  tent  in  the  same  wav.  It  will  be  aeen  from 
this  how  diffionk  it  must  be  to  ^ti^proaoh  a  oooar  during  the  sighti 
Still,  in  qate  of  these  obstacles,  most  of  the  mmdMcs  indttSfa  m»  pau^ 
■aitted  dimng  the  darknoa. 

Theiooialrpositionof  the  cat,  though  not  equal  to  that  of  its  Europeaa 
brethren,  is  atill  prefaraUe  to  that  of  the-dog.  As  it  lives  with  the  womei^ 
who  beat  it  modmtely,  its  iot  is  endurable  if  it  takes  care  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  at  meals.  Sxli  BU  Kassem,  one  of  the  moot  fouored  marabout^ 
had  imwe  eats»  nUch  were  gveat  fovourites,  and  were,  consequently^ 
petted  fay  the  most  jodigious  Arabs,  from  the  rimple  hei  that  they  weia 
in  the  good  eraoee  of  a  saint.  As  for  their  appearance^  the  A^feriaft 
cats  hamenoh  a  perfect  rimilarily  to  ouss,  that  it  is  ea»rto  sue  that  thef 
eame  from  Eus^ie.  Who  knows  vriiether  they  are  not  uneally  ^ft^mrfti 
from  Whittington'j  femous  oat? 

We  wHl  jkow  eKamine  into  those  animals  that  live  in  a  state  of  natn% 
at  the  head  of  which  we  mnst  oertainiy  place  the  lioa.  The  nati?ea  of 
Eastern  Algeria  call  it  seid;  those  of  western,  o^oc/,  or  $eba.  Aooevdiag 
Id  DameSniy  the  Afrioaa  Buffoo,  the  lion  has  a.rigfat  to  ninet^Bine 
adjectives,  or  ene  less  than  Deity,  to  qualify  its  nobilky.  The  piuB«pal 
are:  the  valia&ti  the  superb,  the  temble,  the  rearing,  the  magnifieanf^ 
Ae  ODuiageeus,  the  .powerfol,  tiie  generous,  the  dcTOuring.  We  will  f&m 
over  the  other  ninetp.  This  grand  Mgneur,  who  regards  men  of  aD 
dawns  as  his  Taiisals,  is  found  in  the  forests  of  the  east,  centn^  and  wesL 
The  lion  isnody  met  wkh  in  Kabylia,  because  the  inhabitants  of  that 
oomtry  hsffie  got  few  heads,  and,  besides,  there  is  a  laise  fly  sduoh  pie* 
vents  It  sleeping.  The  countries  the  Hon  a&otions  are  &ose  of  Philippe 
inlle  and  Bens,  and  the  drouiqjacent  districts.  The  nondber  «f  lions  naa 
greatly  increased  in  Algeria  smce  the  administration  of  the  fbrests  has 
been  placed  on^die  same  footing  as  in  France.  This  may  bc'Casily  ex- 
pkiaed.  Bsftre  this  protectiTe  administration,  whenenrer  a  lion  ajyiarsd 
the  inhabitants  hastened  to  bom  its  den,  so  as  to  send  it  further  on.  Thia 
ppDceas  being  continually  repeated,  the  Uon  was  oonstantly  on  Its  trayda. 
The  inspectors  haying  stopped  this  good  old  custom,  the  dens  ^sae  he* 
oenuBg'  m<»e  frequent,  whue  in  Tunis  and  Morocco  the  Azdw  still  oon- 
tinne  bnrnii^  the  woods.  The  consequence  is,  that  those  douan  whidi 
aae  near  a  forest  suffer  o<HuideraUe  daily  losses. 

Contrarrtothooeof  its  fomily  inhabiting  Centtd  Africa  and  Afaysnnia» 
die£on<tt  the  Atlas  rarefy  hunts,  saye  by  accident  For  instanoe,  if  on 
gettbgi^  at  nigbtfoU  it  may  notice  a  boar  a  short  diatanoe  off,it  inll  tiy 
tosatdiit  WaUdx^atfisst  with  some  speedy  so  soon  4«  it  oaa  be  heani 
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it  imitates  the  pruclent  and  silent  moyements  of  the  cat.  In  spite  of  \ta 
weight — six  hundred  pounds — it  oontrires  to  hide  the  sound  of  its  foot- 
steps from  the  finest  ear;  even  on  wooded  and  stony  mund,  neither  the 
rustling  of  its  body  against  the  bushes,  nor  the  disturi>anoe  of  a  pebble^ 
will  betray  its  presence.  If  it  arrives  at  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  the 
boar  is  in  the  plain,  it  will  take  advantage  of  a  snrub^  a  stone,  or  a  tuft 
of  grass  to  get  within  fifteen  paces  without  being  seen.  On  arriving 
there  it  crouches,  takes  its  bound,  and  kills  its  prey  instantaneously  wiUi 
one  bite ;  but  if  the  boar  happen  to  wind  the  lion,  and  run  off,  the  lattar 
will  not  pursue  it  What  need  to  take  so  much  trouble,  when  thousands 
of  oxen  and  sheep  awMt  its  pleasure  ? 

M.  Gerard  has  constantly  been  asked  whether  the  lion  is  generous  or 
dangerous  to  man,  and  he  thinks  it  advisable  to  answer  the  question  here. 
lake  all  animals  belonging  to  the  feline  race,  the  lion  is  indolent  and 
slothftd  when  it  is  gorged,  but  alert  and  indefatigable  when  starving  or 
excited.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  accustomed  to  sleep  by  day  and  live  at 
nig^t  According  to  our  author's  observations,  he  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  lion  meeting  a  man  by  day  will  not  pay  any  attention  to  him 
unless  itself  attacked,  for  it  is  not  in  its  normal  condition.  But  if  a  party 
of  men  meet  a  lion  at  night,  if  it  be  hungry  it  will  follow  them,  get  before 
them,  and  try  to  isolate  one  if  it  can.  if  the  lion  has  fsd,  it  mUl  look  at 
men  passing  within  ten  paces  without  making  a  move.  If  an  isolated 
man  on  foot  meet  a  lion  which  has  not  dined,  and  at  a  place  where  cattle 
is  scarce,  it  is  certain  that  the  lion  will  eat  the  man :  whence  we  conclude 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  king  of  animals,  the  flesh  of  oxen,  camels,  sheep, 
horses,  mules,  and  even  donkeys,  is  preferable  to  that  of  our  fallows.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  see  why  accidents  are  rare  in  a  country  where  lions  are 
so  numerous.  In  the  first  place,  they  always  inhabit  forests  near  villages, 
and  next,  the  Arabs  are  very  cautious  never  to  go  out  alone  after  sunset. 
Hence  men  serve  as  food  to  lions  principally  in  those  districts  where  the 
douars  are  hx  apart.  The  average  of  tnese  accidents  is  ten  per  year  in 
the  south-east  of  the  province  of  Constantino,  and  of  this  number  flying 
women  comprise  one-hialf.  As  for  the  losses  the  tribes  sustain  from  this 
noble  animal,  they  amount  to  about  twelve  thousand  head  of  cattle  a  year. 
M.  Gerard  observes  here,  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  lion-hunter,  ^^  Apart 
from  these  inconveniences,  which  up  to  the  present  day  have  been  regarded 
as  most  unimportant,  French  Africa  ought  to  be  proud  of  its  lions,  for 
neither  those  of  Senegal  nor  of  the  Cape  are  comparable  to  them  for  their 
beauty  of  shape  and  richness  of  mane." 

It  18  natursl  that  M.  Gerard,  who  feels  an  intense  interest  in  the  lion, 
should  devote  many  pages  of  his  new  work  to  that  fascinating  subject, 
and  we  may  therefore  he  pardoned  for  transferring  his  remarks  to  our 
pages.  The  description  he  gives  of  the  lion's  mode  of  life  is  worthy 
quotation. 

The  plains  and  valleys  situate  at  the  foot  of  wooded  mountains  are 
inhabited  at  all  seasons  by  a  great  number  of  natives  possessing  enormous 
flocks.  These  douars,  composed  of  ten  to  thirty  tents  or  ramities,  are 
erected  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  and  form  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which 
constitutes  the  cattle-yard.  A  hedge,  rix  feet  high  and  two  yards  wide, 
surrounds  the  whole.  During  the  summer  the  lion  selects  on  the  mountain 
^  perfectly  clean  and  well-protected  ravine,  with  a  stream  in  its  vicinity: 
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in  winter,  a  spot  sheltered  against  the  northern  winds,  and  well  open  to 
the  sun.  There  the  animal  sleeps  from  daybreak  to  dusk:  at  the  latter 
hour  it  rises,  and  performs  its  toilet  on  a  neighbouring  height,  whence  its 
eye  can  watch  the  return  of  the  cattle  to  the  douars.  When  it  feels 
hungry,  the  lion  quits  the  wood,  and  taking  the  first  path  leading  to  the 

Slain,  approaches  the  douar.  It  climbs  over  the  hedge  and  carries  off  its 
inner  to  the  stream  or  spring,  where  the  women  wiU  find  the  fragments 
when  they  come  to  draw  water  in  the  morning.  At  times,  when  accom- 
panied by  a  lioness,  it  begs  the  lady  to  remain  outside  the  douar ;  then 
leaping  m,  it  drives  out  all  the  cattle  for  the  greater  delectation  of  its 
better-half.  In  that  case  the  lioness  kills  on  her  own  account,  and  so  does 
the  lion;  and  then,  instead  of  one  victim,  there  are  several.  In  1848, 
M.  G^nurd  saw  the  carcases  of  seventeen  oxen  killed  in  less  than  five 
minutes,  and  leffc  intact  by  the  lion  and  lioness,  which  had  carried  off  the 
eighteenth  to  the  banks  of  a  stream  for  supper. 

It  appears,  too,  that  the  lion,  pressed  by  hunger,  will  rise  at  an  early 
hour  and  proceed  straight  to  its  observatory,  not  to  lose  time  in  acci- 
dental searching.  In  that  case,  a  horse,  a  donkey  sporting  with  the  dogi 
near  the  huts,  a  camel  feeding  its  young,  or  two  oxen  fiistened  to  a 
plough — all  is  good  to  the  hungry  animal,  and  it  goes  to  the  nearest, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  from  the  foregoing  that  the  lion,  when  its  meal 
is  over,  returns  to  its  lair  and  goes  to  sleep.  Beyond  these  plains  there 
are  other  countries  it  must  visit  and  know;  or  it  hears  the  hoarse  roarinff 
of  a  rival.  With  its  head  aloft  and  mane  erect,  it  marches  with  a  proua 
and  confident  step  along  the  path  made  by  man,  and  which  it  considers 
made  for  itself.  This  is  a  habit  peculiar  to  the  lion  of  the  Atlas  ;  and 
it  was  this  very  contempt  of  man  which  induced  M.  Gerard  to  select  his 
peculiar  method  of  hunting  the  lion,  which  would  be  impracticable  in  any 
other  country. 

Struck  by  the  heavy  losses  the  natives  sustained,  M.  Gerard  proposed 
a  crusade  agunst  the  lions  at  the  head  of  forty  picked  men ;  but  the 
affair  was  put  off.  In  the  mean  while,  to  keep  his  hands  in,  he  set  out 
with  two  practised  sportsmen,  who  took  all  their  gamekeepers  with  them. 
During  a  campaign  of  fifty  days,  twenty-five  lions  and  panthers  were 
shot  at,  and  ten  bit  the  dust.  Had  all  the  party  employed  Devisme's 
explosive  bullet,  not  one  of  the  animals  would  have  escaped. 

M.  Gerard  considers  that  with  forty  men,  and  by  going  out  two  hun- 
dred nights  in  the  year,  it  would  be  very  possible  to  kill  one  hundred 
lions  every  year.  This  number  represents  about  one-half  the  leonine 
population  of  Algeria.  Hence  in  two  or  three  years  the  country  might 
be  freed  from  its  plague,  without  reckoning  that  panthers  could  be  killed 
during  the  day.  It  is  true  that  both  lions  and  panthers  come  from 
Morocco  and  Tunis ;  but  those  that  passed  the  frontier  would  soon  be 
signalised  by  the  natives,  and  would  soon  pay  with  their  lives  for  the 
little  injury  they  had  been  enabled  to  do,  for  tne  interior  of  the  colony 
once  freed  from  carnivorous  animals,  sportsmen  would  establish  them- 
selves on  the  eastern  and  western  frontiers.  The  fate  of  M.  Gerard's 
proposition  is  not  decided  yet,  but,  for  all  that,  he  continues  his  sport 
with  his  two  friends,  and  has  met  with  great  success.  Those,  then,  of 
our  readers  who  desire  a  shot  at  a  lion,  we  recommend  to  make  haste, 
for  M.  Gerard  is  a  determined  man,  with  a  mission  to  exterminate  lions. 
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and  will  not  rest  till  he  hat  aooomplished  his  task.  It  would  be  better 
fan  to  take  a  trip  to  Algeria  and  join  Gerald's  peaoefiil  band,  than  let 
oS  one's  efferresceDce  by  helping  Garibaldi  to  put  down  those  mercenariac 
of  whom  Sardinia  complains  with  sublime  impudence,  iguoring  the  fiiofe 
that  the  great  chieftain's  voluiiteers  are  composed  of  precisely  the  sanae 
asaterials  as  the  poor  fellows  ci^tured  at  Spoleto. 

The  ti^r,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  bufialo  are  only  fbnnd  in  tbm 
interior  of  the  countiy  situated  beyond  the  most  southern  French  poesei- 
sioQS.     Among  the  camivora  of  the  second  rank  Algeria  possesses  the 
leopard.     Thm  an  two  sorts,  one  of  which  M.  Gerard  conjectures  to  be 
the  panther,  which  is  found  on  the  seaboard,  while  the  lafrger  inhabits 
tiie  great  Atlas  and  its  ^rs.    The  leopard  is  much  taller  than  the 
panthtr,  but  not  so  stoutly  built     Both  yariedes  lire  in  die  densest 
Wests,  and  prefer  the  vicinity  of  rocks.     The  wild  boar  is  their  staple 
food,  and  veal  exceptionally.     The  leopard  and  panther  rarely  make  «n 
attack  on  the  village,  but  profit  by  the  carelessness  of  the  natives,  who 
send  their  cattle  to  pasture  under  the  charge  of  chiklren.    The  loaem 
these  animals  entail  on  the  Arabs  are  not  compacable  to  those  produced 
by  the  lion,  for  the  latter  animal  always  insists  on  fresh  meat,  wlule  the 
leopards  feed  for  several  days  running  on  the  same  oaroase.    M.  Gerard 
tells  us  that  he  has  frequently  found  a  quarter  of  vesl  or  boar  in  the 
htanches  of  an  oak  fifieen  feet  from  the  eitHmd  when  following  the  track 
o£  the  leopard  to  the  foot  of  the  tree.     The  character  of  these  aniafials  is 
««%,  timid,  and  frJse.     Far  from  openly  focing  man  and  following  foe- 
qnented  paths  like  the  lion,  they  hide  in  the  thickets,  and  rarely  venture 
into  the  place  even  at  night.     When  attacked,  they  Ay  at  foil  speed,  bat 
if  wounded  tbey  become  fiirious,  and  employ  the  weapons  nature  hu 
given  them  venr  sldlfolly.     We  may  r^r  our  readers  for  further  details 
on  this  subject  to  a  capital  little  book,  <'  Le  Tueur  de  Panth^res,"  by  M. 
Bombonnel,  iriio  is  a  worthy  successor  to  Gerard  in  another  department 
of  the  chase. 

After  the  leopard  eomes  the  iaokal,  a  species  of  bastard,  stsndnig 
between  the  fox  and  the  wol^  the  latter  of  which  it  resembles  in  instincts, 
shape,  and  habits,  ^ext  to  the  lion  it  is  the  most  injurious  animal  to 
the  c<^ony,  for  it  not  only  attacks  cattle  but  iiyures  the  crops.  Jackals 
are  found  everywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  European  towns,  and  they  have 
become  so  insolent,  owing  to  their  security,  that  they  are  heard  howling 
at  the  very  gates  of  the  villsflpes.  The^foxes,  while  much  less  numeroa% 
have  diSmnt  habits  fr'om  those  in  Europe :  instead  of  inhabidng  the 
fereste,  they  keep  among  the  rocks  that  border  the  pkces,  or  in  holes  im 
the  places  themselves.  Smaller  and  redder  than  our  variety,  the  Algerian 
fi»  fives  prinoipallv  on  rats  and  mice.  The  species  found  in  the  nordi 
aed  the  centre  of  the  oolony  is  not  the  same  as  that  in  the  Sahara.  The 
latter  is  not  larger  than  a  man's  fist ;  it  has  ver^  long  ears  and  a  hand* 
Boeie  tail;  it  is  a  charmm^  little  animal,  which  might  be  made  a  domestic 
fovourite  were  it  not  for  &e  unpleasant  smell  that  evacuates  from  it  The 
lynx,  and  several  varieties  of  wild  cats,  inhabit  the  vtdleys  of  the  Greater 
Kid  Lesser  Atlas.     Numerous  mangoustes  may  also  be  met  with. 

The  hyana,  which  M.  Gerard  classifies  after  all  the  camivoca,  has  a 
nature  and  habits  perfectly  difiering  from  what  is  generally  supposed.  Its 
crafty  look,  its  upstanding  mane  and  capamous  n^uth,  haie  caused  it  to 
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ke  legarM  as  a  ferecioBa  sad  dangereaa  amiMl)  and*  the  _ 
flAer  a  rewani  for  its  destraotioB.  Bbl  tUa  ii  a  mktafce,  aoeovdiag' to  ( 
andkor,  fbr,  £ur  from  bein^  injviioua,  the  hjeeaa  leadera  |ffaa^  aaivioaa  in 
a  sanitary  point  of  yiew  by  deyonring  tne  dead  animals  that  duin^ 
Sumner  lieby  hmAeds  roond  tbe  dooara  and  th»  fikk  ihnmm  out  aTthe 
town*  Thaiv  It  not  a  novo  tuuid  and  uuNrauavro  awiindl*  is  aaaaftioM  tfaaa 
AebjFttaa.  Tho-on^jf  re^foaab  tlMit  tan  Wnad^it  is,  tet  wlMS'dmra^ 
to  aili'MuilMa'  by  lkuii|^,  ift  wu  pomoe  on  a  stray iag  dc^,  oird^  i;^  tiM 
daad  bodios  nt  vm  Aialy  oeaM^ema  Ono  pacvfianty  m  its  kabils  ia  thai 
m  those  oeimtries  where  there-  am  Hods  it  only  g«es  oat  by  dajy  or  iia  the 
nsoaKght^  This  ooslom  is  jostified  bj  the  av^iwioii  the  hiBg*  €#  animait 
fcela  for  ii^  fat  the  Hon  snaps  ia  tipa  e^ery  hysBua  it  oomes  aorossi  aad 
hurls  its  body- eoategptuuuaiy  eat  ofjts  paiUu  1!hs  hysRia  lahabita  deep 
Itoles,  whidi  it  fbrms  at  the  Ibot  of  a  reek  or  in  the  aaad ;  in  dia  hot 
seasofr  it  is  dtiyen  away  br  Ae  gaata,  and  istiwa  to  A^  woods.  The 
Arabs  caplaie  it  aliTo^fcy  throwing  a  bnmoas  ofw  ita^  hea4  aft^  whiob 
they  fl;ag  it  and  drag  it  off  to  the  douar,  yrfiere  it  is  stoned  by  the  woHMa 
andchildrea.  8o-gTeat  ia  the  eontenyt  the  Arab  feeis  for  the  hywia,  that 
he  willnerer  nsehisgan  to  loll  itferfearof  ^duyBOonng*  it  It  oftoa 
hanpena  that  on  di^;ging>  out  a  hole  in  which  one  of  thoM  aainaals  is 
ItiMeoy  a  fwafly  of  pownpiBee  ia  fewnd  living  ander  thesame  roo^  and  ia 
good  iatell^ivnoa  with  ik  The  nieat  is  savoary  iv4isn  freed  freoi  fkt,  and 
tbe  Atabs  employ  the  grease  of  the  paws  for  breast  measao :  oorioosly 
aao^igh)  thejappty  it  iadiflferen^y  to  their  wives  and  their  o^  When 
theporeapine  is  met^  by  the  dogs  in  the  woods  they  diase  it  eageriy,  bat 
as  the  anima)  is  not  nauptei  fer  nmning  it  soon  stops,  and  Ami  the  dogs 
may  look  oat  far  sqaafls.  M*  Gerard  tells  as  that  he  has  often  seen 
qnais  buried  ia  objeets  to  Ae  deptfi  of  three  indies^  and  if  the  pmat 
Dreak  off  is  the  woond  it  is  ineorable.  Tbe  panther  kills  the  poroupine 
hr  watching  it  emeige  from  ita  hok»  and  givmg  it  a  Mow  on  tbe  head, 
^Amdi  is  not  protected  by  spines. 

The  wild  iNMr  is  foono  in  etery  part  of  Algeria:  Acre  are  two  varieties 
Aaae  of  the  narrii  aad  Aose  of  the  woods,  the  lattv  being  the  larger 
and  mote  savage.  The  forests  of  La  CaUe  and  Bent^Salah  abo  oontaia 
deer  much  resembfing  those  fetrnd'  in  Europe^  ezoepting  ^at  Ae  oolonr 
of  the  skin  is  brighter.  In  some  parts  they  are  diased  with  ffreyheimds^ 
Wt,  as  a  general  mle^  are  stalked.  Antek^es,  too,  are  aset  with  in  great 
nnmbers:  ifaer  are  remaricaUr  nomadic,  and  oover  iannenee  cEstaaoas^ 
SMSording^tottieaeaaons.  In  tiie  winter  they  retve  to  tfae  Sahara.  The 
Arabs  etese  Ae  antelope  on  horsebaok  with  or  without  dbcs;  Aey  only 
kUl  does  aad  &wna  in  the  first  year.  Tbe  wild  sheepr  ia  oi^  rar^  met 
wi^  on  tike  eotitheni  slope  of  tbe  great  Atlas^  and  isTSiy  dimadt  to  Inll^ 
owing  to  its  sa^ncious  nature.  The  gaselle  is  found  m  tiie  mountains  of 
Central  Alraria  and  in  the  southern  plains.  Its  greatest  enemj,  strange 
to  say,  is  tne  iaokal>  whidi  employs  stratagem,  as  it  coidd  not  hope  to 
eatA  the  antelope  by  fair  nnmine.  The  rascal  Has  down  by  the  drinking 
pkces  widi  its  feet  in  the  air,  aad  pretends  to  be  dead.  Owing  to  their 
curiosity  the  antelopes  come  ap  to  see  what  ibis  atran^pe-leekin^  object  is^ 
dnd  gradnaHj  coUect,  when  the  jackal  files  at  the  throat  of  Uie  fattea^ 
aad  enjoys  a  hearty  meak  The  African  here  ia  about  half  the  swe  of 
ears;  it  is  fomad  everywheie,  bat  is  most  abandknt in  spots  reoBOtefroaa 
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cdloniiatioii.  The  Arabf  capture  it  with  greyhoonds  and  fiilcons.  The 
latter  is  a  curious  sight  for  the  European,  tor  when  the  poor  animal  sees 
Uie  bird  hoTering  over  it,  it  loses  its  sensei,  and  runs  between  the  horse's 
legs. 

The  feathered  races  of  A&ica  do  not  at  all  differ  from  those  foun4  in 
Europe,  excepting  that  they  are  richer  in  birds  of  prey,  poorer  in  game. 
Thus  ^e  pheasant,  partridge,  and  g^use  are  unknown  there;  but,  ia 
compensation,  the  aquatic  birds  of  the  north  hybemateby  millions,  as  weU 
as  b^cassines,  bustards,  and  cranes.  The  quail  and  red-legged  partridge 
are  also  found  in  large  numbers.  The  stork  forms  its  nest  on  the  rooft  of 
houses,  and  feeds  its  young  on  reptiles.  As  for  birds  of  pre^,  they  are 
innumerable,  and  erery  yariety  is  represented.  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  fee 
a  rock  frequented  by  these  a^al^camirora  at  the  moment  when  the 
young  are  taught  to  fly.  Each  variety  has  its  story,  like  lodgers  in  a 
house,  and  the  greatest  harmony  constantly  prevails  amoi|ff  them,  which 
is  not  always  the  case  among  men.  The  vulture  and  the  nysana  are  the 
two  great  scavengers  of  Algeria. 

yfe  have  dwelt  thus  fully  on  the  natural  history  of  Algeria  because  it 
appears  to  be  a  country  eminently  adapted  for  the  sportsman  desirous  of 
new  sensations.  We  will,  however,  devote  the  remainder  of  one  paper  to 
the  future  prospects  of  the  colony,  being  compellod  to  pass  over  much 
other  valuable  matter,  for  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself. 

According  to  M.  Gerard's  calculations,  Algeria  can  offer  ooloniats,  after 
allowing  an  ample  margin  for  the  wants  of  the  natives,  riz  million  hectares, 
or  fif^n  million  acres  of  unwooded  soil  for  cultivation.  To  this  may  be 
added  other  ten  millions  of  scrubby  land  and  desert,  which  might  be  easily 
rendered  available  for  cultivation.  Allowing  ten  hectares  to  every  family 
of  five  persons,  Algeria  could  receive  a  population  of  nine  million  Euro* 
peans  without  in  an^  way  injuring  the  natives.  It  is  certain  that  if  France 
understood  her  mission,  she  might  convert  Algeria  into  one  large  £uin, 
supplying  all  those  articles  to  obtain  which  she  now  annually  pays 
foreigners  neariv  twenty-three  millions  of  pounds.  No  conntiy  is  more 
favourable  for  the  production  of  silk  than  Algeria,  for  the  mulbory-trees 

Sow  to  an  enormous  siie,  and  the  attempts  already  made  to  introduce 
e  silkworm  have  proved  entirely  successful.  The  cultivation  of  cotton, 
which  occupied  50  hectares  in  1852,  now  exceeds  3000  hectares,  and 
proves  most  profitable.  Tobacco  has  undergone  the  same  progresnon  : 
in  1852  the  pknters  only  produced  300,000  kilogrammes;  in  1857 
ihey  supplied  4,000,000  kilogrammes,  with  an  average  profit  of  from 
800  fr.  to  1000  fr.  fix>m  each  hectare.  Hemp  and  flax  grow  exoeUently 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  irrigate  the  soil :  oils  of  good  quality  have  already 
made  their  appearance  at  tl^  French  markets,  and  entire  rorests  of  wild 
olive-trees  still  await  the  hand  that  is  to  crop  them.  Mocha  cofiee  and 
the  sugar-cane  succeed  in  the  oases.  Sorgho,  another  cane  which  pro- 
duces a  different  spirit,  is  cultivated  successipully  in  the  north  of  the 
provinces,  as  well  as  hops.  Green  tea  grows  natundly  in  the  mountains 
of  the  eastern  provinces,  where  the  inhabitants  have  employed  it  nnce  the 
most  remote  period.  Lastiy,  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  and  fnut-trees 
has  succeeded  wherever  it  nas  been  tried.  From  all  Uiese  fiv^  it  may 
fitiriy  be  assumed  that  Algeria  might  be^me  the  guden  of  Eim^ ;  let 
lis  try  and  find  out  what  has  prevented  that  consummation.  The  eailiest 
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attempt  at  coloniaation  was  id  1832,  when  two  small  villages  were  formed 
near  Algiers,  and  in  1868  there  were  two  hundred  *' centres  of  popula- 
Uon,"  many  of  which  were  only  half  populated.  In  the  same  year  the 
total  European  agricultural  populadon  amounted  to  seventy  thousand  soub. 
But  even  these  are  not  all  husbandmen :  many  are  men  removed  fix>m 
France  for  political  reasons,  while  only  a  very  few  of  those  really  com« 
petent  to  till  the  soil  possessed  the  requisite  oapitaL  Such  has  been  the 
result  of  the  official  colonisation  as  organised  at  the  expense  of  the  state; 
in  a  word,  it  has  been  a  dead  &ilure,  for  no  capitalist  has  been  induced 
to  invest  his  money  in  Algeria,  and  capital  is  the  great  thing  needed  at 
present  to  put  matters  in  working  order. 

An  effort  is,  however,  about  to  be  made  by  the  French  government : 
a  network  of  railways  is  to  be  drawn  over  the  country,  and  the  emperor 
has  visited  Algeria  to  see  with  hb  own  eyes  where  the  mistake  is.  We 
fear,  however,  that  the  French  will  never  succeed,  for  they  are  peculiariy 
ill  adapted  for  colonisation.  Still,  it  would  be  a  glorious  thing  for  them 
if  they  would  turn  their  attention  to  solid  commerce,  for  it  would  be  a 
guarantee  to  Europe  that  they  have  given  up  thmr  old  dreams  of  con- 
quest, and  hare  inaugurated  that  era  of  peace  for  which  all  nations  so 
ardently  lone. 

We  apprenend,  however,  that  many  years  must  elapse  ere  Algeria  be- 
come prontable  to  the  French  government ;  it  is  occupied  by  a  permanent 
force  of  sixty-five  thousand  men,  and  yet  we  constantly  hear  of  raids. 
The  turbulent  races  will  not  endure  foreign  domination  without  an  effort, 
and  another  Abd-el-Kader  may  yet  spring  up.  We  can  hardly  believe 
that  the  natives  are  solely  to  blame  in  this  matter ;  during  the  thirty 
years  Frenchmen  have  occupied  Algeria,  it  has  been  one  long  contest 
and  we  cannot  but  imagine  that  there  is  some  inherent  defect  in  the 
French  system  of  managing  a  conquered  country.  Of  course,  M.  Gerard 
ascribes  the  commotions  entirely  to  Morocco,  and  insists  that  there  is  no 
prospect  of  permanent  peace  until  that  country  is  also  held  by  the 
French ;  but  that  is  going  a  little  too  far.  We,  for  our  part,  put  more 
fidth  in  railways  than  in  bayonets,  and  if  the  emperor  were  to  pay 
neater  attention  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  ooontry  than  to  banting 
down  the  luckless  Kabyles,  Alseria  might  be  rendered  tranquil.  But  when 
we  find  a  sensible  man  like  Gerard  shouting  for  more  bayonets,  and  wish- 
ing to  see  that  system  borrowed  from  the  old  Romans  by  which  soldiers 
first  conquered  a  country  and  then  civilised  it,  we  shake  our  heads  and 
fancy  that  France  prefers  that  Algeria  should  remain  in  its  present  un- 
healthy podtion,  in  order  that  she  may  have  a  crop  of  bloody  laurels  ever 
ready  to  hand. 
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UNDER  THE  SNOW. 


The  liadw*  bdk  swiiig  to  nd  fro, 
Bmmtj  with HLo  windthoy  «v 
Eflenljr  the  bitter  blast  doth  blow. 


Deep  UL  the  yaUev  lies  the  snow ; 

Bat  a  still  sm sdl  Toice  is  aweetlj  singings 
Singing  in  accents  soft  and  low, 

•Hinder  tiie  snow  tiie  com  is  springing^  f  * 

Spring  comes,  dthongit  the  sky  still  bweifl^ 
Witii  TioietB,  Lore's  favoured  flowers, 
Axid  April  brngs  bb  genial  showen» 
And  rosea  bloasom  in  the  bowers ; 

Bat  tben.  the  voioe  aajs,  sad  and  sloi^ 
"  Gather  them  gently,  connt  your  hoars. 

After  the  harvest  comes  the  snow!" 

And  gloomy  winter  came  aeain. 

But  burning  love  had  caught  me  then<* 

Mine  was  a  soul  of  fite,  my  brain 

Grew  'neath  her  tears  like  flowers  in  nds; 

And  then  tha  voice  was  swee%  singings 
Knowinff  that  I  did  sue  in  vsan, 

"  Unoar  tiie  anow  the  ooEn  is  spriagiDg!" 

Sumner  again,  m^^  bride  was  w«m« 
A.life  all  new  I  liad  begun, 
The  world  shone  with  another  sun, 
MV  bride,  my  wife,  my  lov^  one ! 

But  then  ike  voice  said,  sad  and  low, 
•''Winter  is  coming,  haireafs  done. 
The  sweetest  flowen  will  soon  be  gOM^ 

After  the  maNT  oomes  tbe  sBow  r 


'  and  winter,  flver-sa, 
let  the  sweet  voioe  I  welcome  now. 
For  much  my  monitreas  I  owe ; 
Oh !  when  at  last  they  lay  me  low,, 
With  her  for  whom  I  sorrow,:iow. 

Sweet  in  my  ears  may  it  ''^  ringing. 

Deep  in  my  heart  the  angel  singing, 
Sin^ng  in  accents  soft  andlow, 

**Under  the  snow  the  com  is  springing !" 

Munich,  Feb.  1, 1860.  M.  L  T. 

*  Tantany,  a  corruption  of  tintinnabulum.    The  spire  of  lichfleld  Cathedral 
which  contains  the  bdls  is  called  the  Tantany  Tower. 
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« 

Br  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ^<  A8HLET.*' 
PART  THE  TEKTB. 

L 

7HX  8SGBBT  8CBAP  OF  PAPBB. 

The  weeks  weot  on;  two  or  three :  and  things  seemed  to  be  progress- 
ing backwards,  rather  than  forwards — if  that's  not  Irish.  Francis  Levi- 
eon's  affairs — ^that  is,  the  adjustment  of  them — did  not  adrance  at  all : 
isreditors  were  obstinate.  He  had  been  three  times  over  to  Leyison  Paric, 
aecurelj  boxed  up  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  ck>se  carriage  from  the  prying  eyes  of 
beholders  :  but  Sir  Peter  appeared  to  be  tumiug  nearly  as  obdurate  as 
the  creditors.  Captain  Levison  had  deceived  him,  he  found  out :  inas- 
much as  that  certain  sums  of  money,  handed  over  by  Sir  Peter  some  time 
back  to  settle  certain  claims,  had  l>een  slipped  by  the  gentleman  into  his 
own  pocket  and  appropriated  to  his  own  purposes.  Sir  Peter  did  not 
appear  inclined  to  forgive  the  deceit,  and  vowed  he  would  do  nothing 
farther  yet  awhile.  Then  there  would  be  nothine  for  him  but  returning 
to  the  Continent,  Captain  Levison  observed.  And  the  best  place  for  him ; 
plenty  of  scamps  congregated  there,  was  the  retort  of  Sir  Peter.  He  ap- 
parently meant  what  he  said,  for  when  Francis  Levison  rose  to  leave.  Sir 
Peter  took  out  of  his  pocket-book  notes  to  the  value  of  100/.,  told  him 
that  would  pay  for  the  expense  he  had  been  put  to  in  coming,  and  that  his 
allowance  would  be  continued  as  usual. 

"  How  did  you  get  on  to-day  with  Sir  Peter  ?"  Mr.  Carlyle  inquired 
that  evening  at  dinuer,  when  his  guest  was  back  at  East  Lynne. 

"  Middling,"  replied  Francis  Levison.  '^  I  did  not  do  much  with  him. 
These  old  stagers  like  to  take  their  own  time  over  things.*' 

An  answer  false  as  he  was.  It  did  not  suit  his  plans  to  quit  East 
Lynne  yet;  and  had  he  told  the  truth  he  would  have  had  no  plea  for  re- 
maining. 

Anotiier  thing  that  may  be  said  to  have  been  progressing  backwards, 
for  it  was  going  on  fast  to  bad,  instead  of  to  good,  was  the  jealousy  of 
Lady  IsabeL  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  kept  up,  as  it  was,  by  Barbara's 
frequent  meetings  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  by  Captain  Levison's  exagge- 
lated  whispers  of  them  p  D.x^ntented,  ill  at  ease  with  herself  and  with 
everybody  about  her,  Isabel  was  living  now  in  a  state  of  excitement ;  a 
<dangerous  resentment  against  her  husband  beginning  to  rise  up  in  her 
heart.  That  very  day,  the  one  of  Captain  Levison's  visit  to  Levison 
Park,  in  driving  through  West  Lynne  in  the  pony  carriage,  she  had 
come  upon  her  husband  in  close  converse  with  Barbara  Hare.  So  ab- 
sorbed were  they  that  they  never  saw  her,  though  her  carnage  passed 
close  to  the  pavement  where  they  stood. 

0{i  the  morning  following  this,  as  the  Hare  family  were  seated  at 
iifedcCBfit,  the  postman  was  observed  coming  towarfla  the  house.  Barbara 
sprang  from  her  seat  to  the  open  window^  and  th#  man  advanced  to  b«r. 
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**  Only  one,  miss.     It  is  for  yourself." 

^'  Who  is  it  from  V*  began  the  justice,  as  Barbara  returned  to  her 
chair.  In  letters,  as  in  other  tfabgs,  he  was  always  curious  to  know  their 
contents,  whether  they  might  be  addressed  to  himself  or  not. 

'<  It  is  from  Anne,  p^pay''  repfied  Barbara,  as  she  laid  the  letter  by  her 
side  on  the  table. 

^<  Why  don't  you  open  it  and  see  what  she  says  ?" 

<<  I  will,  directly :  I  am  just  going  to  pour  out  some  more  tea  for 
mamma. 

Barbara  handed  her  mamma  the  tea,  and  thei^  took  up  her  letter.  As 
she  opened  it,  a  small  bit  of  paper,  folded,  fell  upon  her  lap.  Fortunately, 
moft  fsrtonalely.  Justice  Hive,  who  at  the  momeai  had  his  nose  in  his 
eo&e-eap)  £d  not  see  it,  but  Mrs.  Hare  did. 

'<  Barban,  you  hare  dropped  something.*' 

Barbara  had  seen  it  also,  and  was  chztehing  steahlnly  at  the  *^90fa»' 
dung "  with  almost  a  gwlty  moreraent.  She  had  no  ready  answer  at 
hand,  bat  bent  her  eyes  cm  her  letter,  and  S&s.  Hare  tpoke  again. 

"  My  loTe,  somethtng  dropped  on  your  lap." 

^^  Don't  yoa  hear  your  mamma,  young  lady  ?*  pursued  the  justiee. 
^  What  is  it  that  you  have  dropped?* 

Baitoa  with  a  crimson  Hmm  o^  heat  rose  from  her  Am  and  ^ook  ofut 
hermtty  muslin  dress  ■oomebow,  Barbara's  dresses  were  always  pret^. 
^  There's  nothing  at  aQ,  papa ;  nothing  that  I  see."  And,  in  sitdng 
down,  she  eontri^  to  give  her  mother  a  wamii^  look,  whidi  silenced 
Mrs.  Hare.  Then  Barbara  read  her  nster's  letter,  and  laid  it  open  on 
the  taMe  for  die  benefit  of  anyfxMiy  else,  who  might  like  to  do  the  same*- 

The  justiee  snatched  it  up,  taking  first  benem  to  hhnself — as  he  was 
sure  to  do.     He  threw  it  down,  grumbling. 

<^  Not  much  in  it.  There  never  is,  in  Anne's  letters :  ^  won*t  set 
Ae  Thames  on  fire  as  a  correspondent.  As  if  anybody  cared  to  hear 
about  the  baby's  b^g  ^  short-coated  f  I  think  IH  take  half  a  cup  more 
cofiee,  Barbara." 

Finally  the  justiee  finished  his  breakfieMt  and  strolled  out  into  the 
garden.     Mrs.  Hare  turned  to  Barbara. 

"  My  dear,  why  did  you  give  me  that  mysterious  look?  And  what 
was  it  that  dropped  upon  your  lap?  It  seemed  to  fall  from  Anne's 
letter." 

<<  Well,  mamma,  it  did  &11  from  Anne's  letter.  You  know  how  exact- 
ing papa  is — always  will  see  and  inquire  into  everything — so  when  Anne 
wants  to  tell  me  any  bit  of  news  that  she  does  not  care  the  whole  world 
to  know,  she  writes  it  on  a  smirate  bit  of  paper  and  puts  it  inside  her 
letter.     I  suppose  it  was  one  of  those  bits  that  fell  out" 

<<  Child,  I  cannot  let  you  inrinuate  that  your  papa  has  no  right  to  look 
into  your  letters." 

<<  Of -course  not,  mamma,"  was  Ifiss  Barbara's  rejoinder.  *^Bat  if  be 
had  a  grain  of  oommon  sense,  he  might  judge  that  I  and  Anne  may 
jometames  have  little  private  matters  to  say  to  eadi  other,  not  necessary 
or  expedient  for  him  to  pry  into."    .  ' 

Barbara  had  prodaeea  tne  scrap  of  paper  as  she^spoke,  and  was  opening 
it'    Mrs.  Hare  watched  ber  ipovements,  and  her  oounteaance.    She  s4w 
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tke  ktter  flush  sudden] j  and  Tividly,  and  tbeu  beccNooe  deadly  pale :  she 
law  Barbara  emsh  the  note'  in  her  hand  when  read. 

^'  Oh,  mamma  V*  she  ottered. 

The  flush  of  enaction  came  also  into  Mrs.  Hare's  delicate  cheeks* 
^^  Barbara !  is  it  bad  news  ?^ 

'<  MaMma,  it — it — ^is  about  Riehard!"  she  whi^ered,  glancing  at  the 
door  and  window,  to  see  that  none  might  be  within  sight  or  hearbg.  <^  I 
new  never  thoogl^  of  him  :  I  onlj  fiuseied  Anne  might  be  sending  me 
some  bit  of  news  concerning  her  own  afiPairs.  Good  Heayens !  how  mrta- 
aate— how  providential  that  pi^a  did  not  see  the  paper  fiidl;  aad  that  you 
did  not  persist  in  your  inquiries !     If  he ^ 

''  Barbara,  you  are  keeping  me  in  suspense/'  iaterrapted  Mrs.  Hare, 
who  had  also  grown  white.   '<  What  should  Anne  knew  abbot  Richard  ?* 

Barbara  smoothed  out  the  writing  and  held  it  before  her  mother.  It 
was  as  follows : 

^'  I  hafe  had  a  cuiiocM  note  from  R.  li  was  without  date  or  signature, 
but  I  knew  his  handwriting.  He  tells  me  to  let  you  know,  in  Uie  most 
jure  and  primte  manner  that  I  can,  thstt  he  will  soon  be  paying  another 
night  visit.  You  are  to  wateh  the  grove  every  evening  men  the  present 
jBOon  gets  bright." 

Mrs.  Hare  covered  her  face  fv  some  mimiteft  ^<  ^^laak  God  for  all 
His  mercies  1"  she  murmured. 

''  Oh,  mamma,  b«t  it  is  an  awM  risk  for  him  to  run  P 

^'  But  to  know  that  he  is  in  fifo — to  know  that  he  is  in  life  I  And  for 
the  risk — Barbara^  I  dread  it  not  The  same  good  God  who  protected 
him  through  the  last  visits  will  protect  him  thsetigh  this.  He  will  n6t 
forsake  the  of^vessed,  the  innocent     Destroy  that  paper,  child." 

^  Archibald  Cailyle  nut  fiiit  see  it,  mammi  I  wm  destroy  it  after- 
waards." 

''  Then  seek  him  out  to-day  and  show  it  him.  I  shall  not  be  easy 
ontil  it  is  destroyed,  Barbara." 

Braving  the  comments  of  the  gossips,  hoping  the  visit  would  not  readi 
the  ears  or  eyes  of  the  justice,  Barbara  went  t^t  day  to  the  office  of  Mr. 
Carlyle.  He  was  not  there :  he  was  not  at  West  Lynne :  he  was  gone 
to  Lynneborough  on  busmess,  and  Mr.  DiU  thought  it  a  question  ^  he 
would  be  at  the  o£Bce  again  that  day.  If  so,  it  would  be  late  in  the 
afternoon.  Barbara,  as  soon  as  their  own  dinnor  was  over,  took  vs^  her 
patient  station  at  the  gate,  hoping  to  see  him  pass :  but  the  time  went  by 
and  he  did  not.  She  had  little  doubt  that  he  had  returned  home  without 
going  again  to  West  Lynne. 

What  should  she  do  ?  G6  up  to  East  Lynne  and  see  Um,  said  her 
conscience.  Barbara's  mind  was  in  a  strangdy  excited  state.  It  appeared 
to  her  that  this  visit  of  lUchard's  must  have  been  specialhr  deseed  by 
Providence,  that  he  might  be  confronted  with  Tlunm.  That  they  must 
be  confronted  the  one  with  the  other,  or,  rather,  that  Richard  must  haye 
the  opportunity  given  him  of  seeing  Thorn,  was  a  matter  of  course; 
thos^h  how.it  was  to  be  brought  about,  Barbara  could  not  guess.  For 
all  action,  all  plans,  she  must  depend  upon  Mr.  Carlyle :  he  ought  to  be 
put  in  immediate  possession  of  the  news,  for  the  moon  w4s  a|ready  three 
or  four  days  old,  and  there  was  no  knowing  irhen  Richard  might  appear. 

Is  2*, 
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^  Mammay"  she  said,  retnrniDg  in-doors,  after  seeing  the  justice  depart 
upon  an  evening  visit  to  the  Buck's  Head,  where  he  and  certain  other 
justices  and  gentlemen  sometimes  congregated  to  smoice  dnd  chat^  ^*  I 
shall  go  up  to  East  Lynne  if  you  have  no  ohjeetion.  I  must  see  Mr. 
Carlyle." 

^<  Whait  objection  can  I  have,  my  dear?  I  am  all  anxiety  for  you  to 
see  him :  it  is  so  unfortunate  that  he  was  out  to-day  when  you  ventured 
to  his  office,  l^d  you  tell  him  all:  and  ask  him  what  is  best  to  be 
done." 

Away  went  Barbara.  It  had  struck  seven  when  she  arrived  at  East 
Lynne. 

**  Is  Mr.  Carlyle  disengaged  ?" 

<*  Mr.  Carlyle  is  not  yet  home,  miss.  My  lady  and  Miss  Cariyle  are 
waiting  dinner  for  him." 

A  check  for  Barbara.  The  servant  asked  her  to  walk  in,  but  she 
declined,  and  turned  £rom  the  door.  She  was  in  no  mood  for  visit 
payine. 

Lady  Isabel  had  been  standing  at  the  window  watching  for  her 
husband,  and  wondering  what  made  him  so  late :  she  observ^  Barbara 
approach  the  house,  and  saw  her  walk  away  again.  Presently  the  ser- 
vant who  had  answered  the  door  entered  the  drawing-room. 

«  Was  not  that  Miss  Hare?" 

<<  Yes,  my  lady,"  was  the  man's  reply.  '^  She  wanted  master.  I  said 
your  ladyship  was  at  home,  but  she  would  not  enter." 

Isabel  saia  no  more.  She  caught  the  eyes  of  Francis  Levison  fixed  on 
her  with  as  much  meaning,  compassionate  meaning,  as  they  dared  express. 
She  cla8pe4  her  hands  to  pain,  and  turned  again  to  the  window. 

Barbara  was  slowly  walking  down  the  avenue,  Mr.  Carlyle  was  |then 
in  si^ht,  walking  quickly  up  it.  Lady  Isabel  saw  their  hands  meet  ia 
greeting. 

*^ Oh,  I  am  so  thankful  to  have  met  you!"  Barbara  exclaimed  to  him, 
impulsively.  ^'  I  actually  went  to  your  office  to-day,  and  I  have  been 
now  to  your  house.    We  have  such  news!" 

"Ay!    What?    About  Thorn?" 

"  No,  about  Richard,"  replied  Barbara,  taking  the  scrap  of  paper  from 
the  folds  of  her  dress.     "  This  came  to  me  this  momine,  from  Anne." 

Mr.  Carlyle  took  the  document,  and  Barbara  looked  over  him  whilst 
he  read  it :  neither  of  them  thinking  that  Lady  Isabel's  jealous  eyes,  and 
Captain  Levison's  evil  ones,  were  strained  on  them  &om  the  (Ustant 
windows.     Miss  Carlyle's  also  were,  for  the  matter  of  that. 

"  Archibald,  it  seems  to  me  that  Providence  must  be  directing  him 
hither  at  this  moment.  Our.  suspicions,  with  regard  to  Thorn,  can  now 
be  set  at  rest.  You  must  contrive  that  Richard  shall  see  him.  What 
can  he  be  coming  again  for  f 

.  "More  mofley,''  was  the  supposition  of  Mr.  Carlyle.     "Does  Mrs. 
Hare  know  of  this  ?" 

"  She  does,  unfortunately.  I  opened  the  paper  before  her,  never 
dreaming  it  was  connepted  with  Richard.  I  wish  I  could  have  spared 
n\amma  the  news  until  he  was  ^(ctuall j  here :  the  expectation  and 
Suspense  I  fear  will  make  her  ill.  I^  terrifies  me  to  that  extent  that  I 
don't  know  what  I  i^m  about,"  she  continued.    <<Not  a  moment's  rest  or 
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peace  shall  I  havey  until  lie  has  been  and  is  gone  again.  Poor^  wandering, 
unhappy  Ridiard !  and  not  to  be  guilty  P 

^'  He  acted  as  though  he  were  guilty,  Barbara.  And  that  line  of  con- 
duct often  entails  as  much  trouble  as  real  guilt'' 

*^  You  do  not  believe  him  ^ilty  ?^  she  almost  pasaonatdy  uttered* 

<<  I  do  not    I  have  little  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  Thorn.'' 

^<0b,  if  it  could  but  be  brought  home  to  him!"  reiterated  Barbara: 
^^so  that  Richard  might  be  cleared  in  the  sight  of  day.  How  can  yon 
oontrive  that  he  shall  see  Thorn  ?** 

<<  I  cannot  tell;  I  must  Uunk  it  oyer.  Let  me  know  the  Instant  he 
arrives,  Barbara.'' 

^*  Of  course  I  shalL  It  may  be,  that  he  does  not  want  money ;  that 
his  errand  is  only  to  see  mamma.     He  was  always  so  fond  of  her." 

^*  I  must  leave  you,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle,  taking  her  hand  in  token  of 
fioewelL  Then,  as  a  thought  occurr^  to  him,  he  turned  and  walked  a 
few  steps  with  her,  without  relea^ng  it  He  was  probably  quite  uncon- 
acious  tnat  he  retained  it:  she  was  not 

.  '^  You  know,  Barbara,  if  he  should  want  money,  and  it  be  not  con- 
yenient  to  Mrs.  Hare  to  supply  it  at  so  short  a  notice,  I  can  give  it  him, 
as  I  did  before." 

^  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Archibald.     Mamma  felt  sure  you  would.'' 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  with  an  expression  of  eratitude,  a  warmer 
fteling  for  an  uncontrolled  moment  mingling  wim  it  Mr.  Carlyle 
nodded  pleasantly,  and  then  set  off  towards  the  house  at  the  pace  of  a 
ateam-engine. 

Two  mmutes  in  his  dressing-room,  and  he  entered  the  drawing-room, 
apologising  for  keeping  them  waiting  dinner,  and  explaining  that  he  had 
been  compelled  to  go  to  his  office  to  give  some  orders,  subsequent  to  his 
return  from  Lynneborough.  Lady  Isabel's  lips  were  pressed  together^ 
and  she  preserved  an  obstinate  silence.  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  unsuspicion, 
did  not  notice  it. 

''What  did  Barbara  Hare  want?"  demanded  Miss  Carlyle,  during 
dinner. 

''She  wanted  to  see  me  on  business,"  was  his  reply,  given  in  a  tone 
that  certdnly  did  not  invite  his  sister  to  pursue  the  subject  "  Will  you 
take  some  more  fish,  Isabel?" 

"  What  was  that  you  were  reading  over  with  her  ?"  pursued  the  inde- 
feitigable  Miss  Corny.     "  It  looked  like  a  note." 

"  Ah,  that  would  be  telling,"  returned  Mr.  Carlyle,  willing  to  turn  it 
off  with  gaiety.  *'  If  young  ladies  choose  to  make  me  privy  to  their 
love-letters,  I  cannot  betray  confidence,  you  know." 

"  What  rubbish,  Archibald  I"  quoth  she.  "As  if  you  could  not  say 
outright  what  Barbara  wants,  without  making  a  mystery  of  it  And 
she  seems  to  be  always  wanting  you  now." 

Mr.  Carlyle  glanced  at  his  sister,  a  quick,  peculiar  look :  it  seemed,  to 
her,  to  speak  both  of  seriousness  and  warning.  Involuntarily  her  thoughts 
— and  her  fears — flew  back  to  the  past 

"Archibald!  Archibald!"  she  uttered,  repeating  the  name  as  if  she 
could  not  get  any  further  words  out,  in  her  dread.  '*  It — ^it — is  never 
— that  old  affiiir  is  never  being  reaped  up  again  ?" 

Now,  Miss  Carlyle's  "old  f^air''  referred  to  one  sole  and  sore  points- 
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Biehard  Hare :  and  so  Mr.  Carlyle  anderstood  it  L4tdy  Isabel  vmhappfly 
believed  that  any  ''  old  affair^  could  bot  have  reference  to  tbe  bjgtnM 
lores  o£  her  bnsband  and  Barbara. 

"  You  will  oblige  me  by  going  on  wiA  yoor  dinner,  Comeliay** 
gravely  responded  Bir.  Carlyle.  Then — assuming  a  naore  laughing  tone 
— <<  I  tell  you  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  me  to  betray  a  young  lady's 
seerets,  altbough  she  may  choose  to  confide  them  professionally  to  me. 
What  say  you,  Captain  Levison  ?* 

The  gentleman,  addressed,  bowed,  a  smile  of  modBery,  all  too  peroeptihle 
to  Lady  Isabri»  on  Us  lip.  And  Miss  Carlyle  bent  her  head  over  her 
plate,  and  went  on  with  her  dinner  as  meek  as  any  lamb. 

That  same  evening,  Lady  Isabel's  indignant  and  rebellious  heart  con* 
descended  to  speak  of  it  when  alone  with  her  husband. 

'<  What  is  it  that  she  wasts  with  you  so  much,  that  Barbara  Hare  7* 

"  It  is  private  business,  Isabel.  She  has  to  bring  me  messages  ftvoi 
her  mother." 

'<  Must  the  business  be  kept  from  me  ?** 

He  was  silent  Fot  a  moment,  considering  whether  he  might  tell  her. 
B«t  it  was  impossible  he  could  speak,  even  to  his  wife,  of  die  suspicioQ 
they  were  attaching  to  Captain  Thorn,  it  would  have  been  unfair  and 
wrong :  neither  could  he  betray  that  a  secret  risit  was  expected  from 
Biehard.  To  no  one  in  the  world  would  he  betrsy  that :  unless  Miss 
Corny,  with  her  questioning,  got  it  out  of  him  :  and  she  was  safe  and 
true. 

*<  It  would  not  make  you  the  happier  to  know  it,  Isabel.  There  ia  a 
dark  secret,  you  are  aware,  touching  the  Hare  fiimily  r  it  is  connected 
with  that." 

She  did  not  put  £uth  in  a  word  of  the  reply.  She  believed  he  could 
BOl  tell  her  because  her  feelings,  as  his  wife,  would  be  outri^ed  by  die 
confession :  and  it  goaded  her  anger  into  recklessness.  Mr.  Carlyle,  on 
his  part,  never  gave  a  thought  to  the  supposition  that  she  might  be 
jealous :  he  had  believed  tlAt  nonsense  at  an  end  years  aga  He  was 
perfectly  honourable  and  true,  strictly  faithful  to  his  wife,  giving  her  no 
shadow  of  cause  or  reason  to  be  jealous  of  him :  and,  being  a  praetical, 
matter-of-fect  man,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  she  could  be  so» 

Lady  Isabel  was  sitting  the  foUowing  morning  moody  and  out  of  80itf» 
Captain  Levison,  who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Csrlyle  in  the  most  friendly 
manner  possible  to  the  park  gates  on  his  departure,  and  then  stole  aion|^ 
the  hedge-walk,  had  returned  to  Lady  Isabel  with  die  aawa  of  an 
'*  ardent"  interview  widi  Barbara,  who  oad  been  watching  for  his  g^oin|^ 
by  at  the  gate  of  the  Grove.  She  sat,  sidlenly  digesting  the  tidings^ 
when  a  note  was  brought  in.  It  proved  to  be  an  invitation  to  dinner  mr 
the  following  Tuesday,  at  a  Mrs.  Jeafferson's— for  Vb.  and  Lady  Isabel 
Carlyle  and  Miss  Carlyle. 

She  drew  her  desk  towards  her  petulantly,  to  answer  it  on  ^  spur  of 
die  moment,  first  of  all  passing  the  note  across  die  table  to  Ifias  Carlyle. 

"  Do  you  go  ?"  asked  Miss  Carlyle. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lady  Isabel.  **  Mr.  Carlyle  and  I  bodi  want  a  change 
of  some  sort,"  she  added,  in  a  mocking  sort  of  spirit :  ^'  it  may  be  as  well 
to  have  it,  if  only  for  an  evening."     In  truth,  tins  unhappy  jealousy, 
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ibif  distrnst  of  her  hmhoBd^  appeared  to  have  alteied  Lady  Isabel's  very 
nature. 

^  And  leave  Captain  Levison  alone  ?"  returned  Misb  Carlyle. 

Lady  Isabel  bent  over  her  desk,  making  no  reply. 

«  What  will  you  do  with  him,  I  ask  ?"  persisted  Miss  Carlyle. 

^^  He  can  remain  here:  he  can  dine  by  himsel£  Shall  I  accept  the 
invitation  for  you  ?** 

"  No ;  I  shall  not  go,"  said  Miss  Carlyle. 

'<  Then,  in  that  case,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  Captain 
Levison,"  coldly  spoke  Lady  Isabel. 

<*  I  don't  want  his  company:  I  am  not  fond  of  it,"  cried  Miss  Carlyle. 
''  I  would  go  to  Mrs.  Jeafferson's,  but  that  I  should  require  a  new  dress.'' 

<'  That's  easily  had,"  said  Lady  Isabel.     '<  I  shall  want  one  myself." 

<'  You  want  a  new  dress  1"  uttered  Miss  Carlyle.  "  Why,  you  have 
Jmens!" 

''  I  don't  know  that  I  could  count  a  dozen  in  all,"  returned  Isabel| 
diafing  at  the  remark,  and  the  continual  thwarting  put  upon  her  by  Miss 
Carlyle,  which  had  latterly  seemed  more  than  usually  hard  to  endure. 
Petty  evils  are  more  difficult  to  support  than  great  ones,  take  notice. 

iJady  Isabel  concluded  her  note,  folded,  sealed  it,  and  then  ranr  the 
beB.  As  the  man  left  the  room  with  it,  she  desired  that  Wilson  might  be 
sent  to  her. 

'*  Is  it  this  morning,  Wilson,  that  the  dressmaker  comes  to  try  on  Miss 
laabel's  dress?"  she  inquired. 

WUsoa  hesitated  and  stammered,  aad  glanced  from  her  mistress  to 
Miss  Carlyle.     The  latter  looked  up  from  her  work 

''The  oressmaker's'not  coming,"  spoke  she,  sharply.  '<!  counter- 
manded the  order  for  the  frock,  for  Isabel  does  not  require  it." 

''  She  does  require  it,"  answered  Lady  Isabel,  in  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
pleased tone  she  had  ever  used  to  Miss  Carlyle.  ''  I  am  a  competent  judge 
of  what  is  necessary  for  my  own  children." 

^  She  no  more  requires  a  new  firock  than  that  table  requires  one,  or 
than  you  require  the  one  you  are  longing  for,"  stoically  persisted  Miss 
Carlyle.  "  She  has  got  ever  so  many  lying  by,  and  her  striped  sill^ 
turned,  will  make  up  as  handsome  as  ever. 

Wilson  backed  out  of  the  room  and  closed  the  door  sofdy,  but  her 
mistress  caught  a  compassionate  look  Greeted  towards  her.  Her  heart 
felt  burstmg  with  indignation  and  despair :  there  seemed  to  be  no  side  on 
which  she  could  turn  tor  refuge.     Pitied  by  her  own  servants ! 

She  reopened  her  desk  and  dashed  off  a  haughty,  peremptory  note  for 
the  attendance  of  the  dressmaker  at  East  Lynne,  commanding  its  imme- 
diate despatch. 

Miss  Corny  groaned  in  her  wrath.  ''  You  will  be  sorry  for  not  listen- 
ing  to  me,  ma'am,  when  your  husband  shall  be  brought  to  poverty.  He 
works  like  a  horse  now ;  and,  with  all  his  slaving,  can  scarcely,  I  £aar, 
keep  expenses  down." 

Poor  Lady  Isabel,  ever  sensitive,  began  to  think  they  might,  what  with 
one  thing  and  another,  be  spending  more  than  Mr.  Carlyle's  means  would 
justify :  she  knew  thw  expenses  were  heavy.  The  same  tale  had  been 
dinned  into  her  ear  ever  since  she  married  Mm.     She  gave  up  in  that 
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inomeot  all  thought  of  Uie  new  dress  for  herself  and  for  Isabel :  but  hev 
spirit,  in  her  deep  uohappinesSy  felt  sick  and  faint  within  her. 

^l^^lson  meanwhile  had  flown  to  Joyce's  room,  and  was  exercising  her 
dearly-beloved  toogne  in  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  matter :  how 
Miss  Carlyle  put  upon  my  lady,  and  had  forbidden  a  new  dress  to  her,  as 
well  as  the  frock  to  Miss  IsabeL 

And  yet  a  few  more  days  passed  on. 

n. 

BTCHAItn  RABB  AT  MB.  DILL*S  WOmOW. 

Bright  was  the  moon  on  that  genial  Monday  night,  bright  was  die 
evening  star,  as  they  shone  upon  a  solitary  waynirer  who  walked  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  road,  with  lus  head  down,  as  though  he  did  not  care  to 
court  observation.  A  labourer  apparently,  for  he  wore  a  smock-lrock  and 
had  hobnails  in  his  shoes;  but  his  whiskers  were  large  and  black,  quite 
hiding  the  lower  part  of  his  &ce,  and  his  broad-brimmed  '<  wide-awake  " 
came  far  over  his  brows.  He  drew  near  the  dwelling  of  Richard  Hare, 
Esquire,  plunged  rapidly  over  some  palings  (after  lookmg  well  to  the  right 
and  left)  mto  a  field,  and  thence  over  the  side  wall  into  Mr.  Hare's  garden^ 
where  he  remained  amidst  the  thick  trees. 

Now,  by  some  mischievous  spirit  of  intuition  or  contrariety,  Justice 
Hare  was  spending  this  evening  ai  home,  a  thing  he  did  not  do  once  in 
six  months,  unless  he  had  fiiends  with  him.  Things,  in  real  life,  do  mostljr 
go  by  the  rules  of  contrwy — as  the  children  say  in  their  play,  holding  the 
comers  of  the  handkerchief.  "  Here  we  go  round  and  round  by  the  rules 
of  conter-rary :  if  I  tell  you  to  hold  fast,  you  must  foose ;  and  if  I  tell  yoa 
to  loose,  you  must  hold  fast."  Just  so,  in  the  play  of  life.  When  we 
want  people  to  "  hold  fast,"  they  "  loose ;"  and  ¥^en  we  want  them  to 
loose,  they  hold  fast 

Barbara,  anxious,  troubled,  worn  out  almost  with  the  suspense  of  look* 
ing  and  watching  for  her  brother,  feeling  a  feverish  expectation  that  that 
night  would  bring  him — but  so  had  she  felt  for  the  two  or  three  nights 
past — ^would  have  given  her  head  for  her  father  to  go  out  But  no  : 
things  were  ffoing  by  the  rules  of  contrary:  there  sat  the  stem  justice  in 
fiill  view  of  the  garden  and  the  grove,  his  chair  drawn  precisely  in  front 
of  the  window,  his  wig  awry,  and  a  long  pipe  in  his  moatii. 

"  Are  you  not  going  out,  Richard  ?"  Mrs.  Hare  ventured  to  say. 

"No." 

"  Mamma,  shall  I  ring  for  the  shutters  to  be  closed?"  asked  Barbara, 
by-and-by. 

"  Shutters  closed !"  said  the  justice.  **  Who'd  shut  out  this  bright 
moon  ?  You  have  got  the  lamp  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  young  lady, 
and  can  go  to  it" 

Barbed  ejaculated  an  inward  prayer  for  patience — ^for  safety  for 
Richard,  if  he  did  come,  and  waited  on,  watching  the  grove  in  the 
distance.  It  came,  the  signal ;  her  quick  eye  caught  it ;  a  movement  as 
if  some  person  or  thing  had  stepped  out  beyond  the  trees  and  stepped 
back  again.     Barbara's  face  tumed  white  and  her  lips  dry. 

*'  I  am  so  hot  T  she  ejaculated,  in  her  confused  eagerness  for  an  excuse ; 
*<  I  must  take  a  turn  in  the  garden." 
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She  stole  out,  throwing  a  dark  shawl  over  her  shoulders  that  might 
render  her  less  coospicoons  to  the  justice,  and  her  diess  that  evening  waa 
a  dark  silk.  She  did  not  dare  to  stand  still  when  she  reached  the  trees, 
or  to  penetrate  them,  but  she  caught  glimpses  of  Richard's  face,  and  her 
heart  ached  at  the  change  in  it.  It  was  white,  thin,  and  full  of  care;  and 
his  hair,  he  told  her,  was  turning  grey. 

**  Oh,  Richard,  dailing,  and  I  may  not  stop  and  talk  to  you !"  she 
wailed,  in  a  deep  whisper.  ^'  Papa  is  at  home,  you  see,  of  all  nights  ip 
the  world.'* 

«  Can't  I  see  my  mother  T* 

**  How  can  you?    You  must  wait  till  to-morrow  night." 

^<I  don't  like  wiuting  a  second  night,  Barbara.  There's  danger  in 
every  inch  of  ground  that  this  neighbourhood  contains." 

^*  But  you  must  wait,  lUchard  i  for  reasons.  That  man  who  caused  all 
the  mischief,  Thorn ^ 

<*  Hang  bim !"  gloomily  interrupted  Richard. 

**  He  is  at  West  Lynne.  At  least,  there  is  a  Thorn  here  whom  we,  I 
and  Mr.  Carlyle,  believe  to*be  the  same,  and  we  want  you  to  see  him." 

^  Let  me  see  him,"  panted  Richard,  whom  the  news  appeared  to  agi- 
tate, "  let  me  see  him !    Barbara — I  say         " 

Barbara  had  passed  on  again,  returning  presently.  ^*  You  know, 
Richard,  I  must  keep  moving,  with  papa's  eyes  there.  He  is  a  tall 
man,  very  good-looking,  very  fond  of^aress  cmd  ornaments,  especially  of 
diamonds." 

<*  Thaf  s  he,"  cried  Richard,  eagerly. 

"  Mr.  Carlyle  will  contrive  that  you  shall  see  him,"  she  continued, 
Stooping  down  as  if  to  tie  her  shoe.  ^'  Should  it  prove  to  be  the  same, 
perhaps  nothing  can  be  immediately  done  towards  clearing  you,  but  it 
will  be  a  great  point  ascertained.  Are  you  sure  you  should  know  him 
again?" 

"  Sure !  that  I  should  know  him  /"  uttered  Richard  Hare.  "  Should 
I  know  my  own  father  ?  should  I  know  you  ?  And  you  are  not  engraven 
on  my  heart  in  letters  of  blood,  as  he  is.  How  and  when  am  I  to  see 
him,  Barbara  ?" 

<*  I  can  tell  you  nothing  till  I  have  seen  Mr.  Carlyle.  Be  here  to* 
morrow  as  soon  as  ever  the  dusk  will  permit  you :  perhaps  Mr.  Carlyle 
win  contrive  to  bring  him  here.     If—" 

The  window  was  thrown  open,  and  the  stentorian  voice  of  Justice  Hare 
was  heard  from  it. 

"Barbara,  are  you  wandering  about  there  to  take  cold?  Come  in. 
Come  in,  I  say." 

"  Oh,  Richard,  I  am  so  sorry  !"  she  lingered  to  whisper.  "  But  papa 
is  sure  to  be  out  to-morrow  evening :  he  would  not  stay  in  two  evenings 
running.     Good  night,  dear." 

There  must  be  no  delay  now,  and  the  next  day  Barbara,  braving  com- 
ments, appeared  once  more  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Cariyle.  Terribly  did  the 
rules  of  contrary  seem  in  action  just  then :  Mr.  Carlyle  was  not  in,  and 
the  clerks  did  not  know  when  to  expect  kim :  he  was  gone  out  for  some 
hours,  they  believed. 

"  Mr.  Dill,"  urged  Barbara,  as  the  old  gentleman  came  to  the  door  to 
greet  her,  "  I  must  see  him." 
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'<  He  will  not  be  in  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  Miss  Barbara.  I  axpeet 
bim  then.     Is  it  anything  I  can  do  ?" 

<<  No,  no,"  sighed  Barbara. 

At  that  moment  Lady  Isabel  and  her  little  girl  passed  in  the  chariot. 
She  saw  Barbara  at  her  husband's  door:  what  ^uld  she  be  doing  there^ 
nnless  paying  him  a  visit?  A  slight,  haughty  bow  to  Barbara,  a  pleasaot 
nod  and  amUe  to  Mr.  Dill,  and  the  carriage  bowled  on. 

It  was  four  o'clock  before  Barbara  could  see  Mr.  Carlyl^  and  comma- 
nicate  her  tidings,  that  Richard  had  arrived. 

Mr.  Carlyle  held  deceit  and  all  underhanded  dmngs  in  especial  abhor- 
rence :  yet  ne  deemed  that  he  was  acting  right,  under  the  circumstanoes, 
in  aUowing  Captain  Thorn  to  be  secretly  seen  by  Richard  Hare.  In 
haste  he  arranged  his  plans.  It  was  the  evening  of  his  own  dinner  on* 
ffagemeni  at  Mrs.  Jeafierson's,  but  that  he  must  give  up.  Telling  Bar- 
bara to  despatch  Richard  to  his  office  as  soon  as  he  should  make  hk 
appearance  in  the  grove,  and  to  urge  him  to  come  boldly  and  not  to  fear, 
for  none  would  know  him  in  his  disguise,  he  wrote  a  harried  note  to 
Thorn,  requesting  him  also  to  be  at  his  office. at  eight  o'clock  that  even- 
ing,  as  he  nad  something  to  communicate  to  hinu  The  latter  plea  was 
no  fiction,  for  he  had  received  an  important  coamnmication  that  morning 
relative  to  the  business  on  which  Captain  Thorn  had  consulted  him,  and 
his  own  absence  from  the  office  in  the  day  had  alone  prevented  his  seniKny 
for  him  earlier.  « 

Other  matters  were  calling  the  attention  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  it  wo 
five  o'clock  ere  he  departed  for  East  Lynne :  he  would  not  have  gone  so 
early,  but  that  he  must  inform  his  wife  of  his  inability  to  keep  his  dinner 
engagement  Mr.  Carlyle  was  one  who  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice  po^ 
sonal  gratification  to  friendship  or  to  business. 

The  chariot  was  at  the  door,  and  Lady  Isabel  dressed  and  waiting  foe 
him  in  her  dressing-room.  "  Bid  you  forget  that  the  Jeaffersons  dine  at 
six?"  was  bar  greetinp^. 

'*  No,  Isabel ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  here  before.  And  I 
should  not  have  come  so  soon,  but  to  tell  you  l£at  I  cannot  accompany 
you.     You  must  make  my  excuses  to  Mrs.  Jeafferson." 

A  pause.  Strange  thoughts  were  running  dirougfa  Lady  Isaballs 
mind.     "  Why  so  ?"  she  inquued. 

<^  Some  business  has  arisen  which  I  am  compelled  to  attend  to  dua 
evening.  As  soon  as  I  have  snatched  a  bit  of  dinner  at  home  I  must 
hasten  back  to  the  office." 

Was  he  making  this  excuse  to  spend  the  hours  of  her  absence  with 
Barbara  Hare?  The  idea  that  it  was  so  took  firm  possession  of  her  mind, 
and  remained  there.  Her  foce  expressed  a  variety  of  feelings,  the  most 
prominent  that  of  resentment     Mr.  Carlyle  saw  it 

'<  You  must  not  be  vexed,  Isabel.  I  assure  you  it  is  no  foolt  of  mine- 
It  is  important  private  business  which  cannot  be  put  off,  and  wludi  I 
cannot  delegate  to  Dill.     I  am  sorry  it  should  so  have  happened." 

^'  You  never  return  to  the  office  in  an  evening,"  she  remarked,  widi 
pale  lips. 

"  No :  because,  if  anything  arises  to  take  us  there  after  hours,  Dill 
officiates.     But  the  business  to-night  must  be  done  by  myselE" 
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.  Another  pause.  Lady  Isabel  snllenlj  broke  it  ''  Shall  joa  }iAxi  m 
later  in  the  evening?" 

''  I  beHere  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  sa" 

She  drew  her  light  shawl  roond  her  shoulders^  and  swept  down  the 
.staircase.  Mr.  Cariyle  followed  to  place  her  in  thcr  carriage.  When  ho 
said  fsirewell  she  never  answered,  but  looked  straight  out  before  her  with 
a  stony  Itxtk. 

'^  What  time,  my  lady  ?"  inquired  the  footman,  as  she  alighted  at  Mm* 
Jeafferson's. 

''  Early.     Half-past  nine." 

A  littk  before  eight  o'clock,  Richard  Hare,  in  Us  smock-firodh:  and  his 
douching  hat  and  his  ftlse  whiskers,  rang  dubiously  at  the  outer  door  of 
Mr.  Carlyle's  office.  That  gentleman  instantly  opened  it  He  was  quite 
alone. 

^Come  in,  Richard,"  sud  he,  grasping  his  hand.  ''Did  you  meet 
onuiy  whom  you  knew  ?" 

"I  never  looked  whom  I  met,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  thought  if  I 
looked  at  people,  they  might  look  at  me,  so  I  came  straight  ahead  with 
my  eyes  before  me.  How  the  place  is  altered !  There's  a  new  brick 
house  at  the  comer  where  old  Morgan's  shop  used  to  be." 

^  That's  the  new  police  statbn:  West  Lynne,  I  assure  you,  is  becoaa« 
ii^  grand  in  pubfic  buildiiigs.     And  how  have  you  been,  Richard  ?" 

''Ailing  and  wretched,"  mswered  Ridiard  Hare.  "How can  I  b* 
otherwise,  Mr.  Carijle,  widk  so  false  an  accusation  attaching  to  me;  and 
wcurking  like  a  slave,  aa  I  have  to  do  ?" 

"  You  may  take  off  that  disfiguring  hat,  Richard.    No  one  is  here." 

Richard  slowly  heaved  it  &om  his  brows,  and  his  &ir  face,  so  Hke  hia 
mother's,  was  disclosed.  But  the  moment  he  was  uncovered  he  turned 
shrinkingly  towards  the  entranee  door.     "  If  any  one  cAiould  come  in, 


sir  I 


f" 


"  Impossible,"  replied  Mr.  Cariyle.  "  The  front  door  is  &st,  and  tba 
office  is  supposed  to  be  empty  at  this  hour." 

"  For  if  I  should  be  seen  and  recognised,  it  m%fat  come  to  hangmg, 
you  know,  sir.  You  are  expecting  that  cursed  Thorn  here,  Barbara  toU 
m&" 

"  Dkecdy,"  relied  Mr.  Cariyle,  observiog  the  mode  of  addressing  him 
"  sir."  It  spoke  plainly  of  the  scale  of  society  in  which  Richard  must  be 
mixing :  that  he  was  with  those  who  said  it  habitually ;  nay,  that  he  used 
it  habitually  himself.  "  Frea  your  description  of  the  Lieutenant  Thorn 
who  destroyed  Hallijolm,  we  believe  this  Captain  Thorn  to  be  die  sama 
man,"  pursued  Mr.  Cariyle.  "In  person  he  appears  to  tally  exactly ; 
and  I  have  ascertained  that  some  years  ago  he  was  a  great  deal  at 
Swainaoo,  aaid  got  into  some  sort  of  scrape.  £te  is  in  John  Herbert's 
regiment,  and  b  here  with  him  on  a  visit" 

*'  But  what  an  idiot  he  must  be  to  venture  here!'*  uttered  Richard. 
"Here,  of  all  places  in  the  world !" 

'^  He  counts,  no  doubt,  upon  not  bdng  known.  So  fiu:  as  I  can  find 
out,  Richard,  nobody  here  £d  know  him,  save  you  and  Afy.  I  shall  put 
you  in  Mr.  DilFs  room — ^you  may  remember  the  littie  wmdow  in  it— 
and  from  thenee  you  can  take  full  view  of  Thom,  whom  I  shall  ke^ 
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m  ike  Iront  oflSce.    You  are  tore  yoa  would  reoogdie  him,  at  this  diB* 
tanceof  time?' 

*<  I  thould  know  him  if  it  were  fiftj  yean  to  come ;  I  should  knorw^ 
him  were  he  disguised  as  I  am  disguised.  We  cannot,''  Richard  sanlc 
his  Toioey  ^'forget  a  man  who  has  heen  the  object  of  our  frenned  je»-- 
lousy." 

**  What  has  brought  you  to  West  Lynne  again,  Richard  ?  Any  pap- 
tioular  oUect  y 

**  Chiefly  a  hankering  within  me  that  I  could  not  get  rid  o^"  replied 
Richard.  **  It  was  not  so  much  to  see  my  mother  and  Barbara — ^though 
I  did  want  that,  especially  since  my  illness — as  that  a  feeling  was  within 
me  that  I  could  not  rest  away  from  it.  So  I  siud  Vi  risk  it  agtun,  just 
for  a  day." 

"  I  thought  you  might  possibly  want  some  assistance,  as  before." 

'^  I  do  want  that  also,"  said  Richard.  *'  Not  much.  My  illness  has 
run  me  into  debt,  and  if  my  mother  can  let  me  haye  a  little  I  shall  be 
thankful." 

*'  I  am  sure  she  will,"  answered  Mr.  Carlyle.  ^<  You  shall  have  it 
firom  me  to-night     What  has  been  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

^'  The  beginning  of  it  was  a  kick  from  a  horse,  sir.  That  was  ,last 
winter,  and  it  laid  me  up  for  six  weeks.  Then,  in  the  spnng,  aher  I  had 
got  well  and  was  at  work  again,  I  caught  some  sort  of  fever,  and  down 
again  I  was  for  six  weeks.     I  have  not  been  to  say  well  rince." 

^  How  is  it  you  have  never  written,  or  sent  me  your  address  ?** 

'<  Because  I  dare  not,"  answered  Richard,  timorously.  **I  should 
always  be  in  fear ;  not  of  you,  Mr.  Carlyle,  but  of  its  becoming  known 
in  some  way  or  other.  The  time  is  gettmg  on,  sir :  is  that  Thorn  sure 
to  come?" 

*'  He  sent  me  word  that  he  would,  in  reply  to  my  note.  And — there 
he  is  V*  uttered  Mr.  Carlyle,  as  a  ring  was  heard  at  the  bell.  **  Now, 
Richard,  come  this  way.     Bring  your  hat.** 

Richard  complied  by  putting  the  hat  on  his  head,  pulling  it  so  low> 
down  that  it  touched  his  nose.  He  felt  himself  safer  in  it.  Mr.  Carlyle 
showed  him  into  Mr.  Dill's  room,  and  then  turned  the  key  upon  him, 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket  Whether  this  precautionaij  measure  was  in* 
tended  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  Captain  Thorn's  nnding  his  way  in, 
or  of  Richard's  finding  his  way  out,  was  best  known  to  himself. 

Mr.  Carlyle  went  to  the  front  door,  opened  it,  and  admitted  Captain 
Thorn.  He  brought  him  into  the  clerks'  office,  which  was  bright  with 
gas,  keeping  him  m  conversation  for  a  few  minutes  standing,  and  then 
asking  him  to  be  seated :  all  in  full  view  of  the  little  wmdow. 

"  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  being  late,"  Captun  Thorn  observed. 
^'  I  am  half  an  hour  beyond  the  time  you  mentioned,  but  the  Herberts 
had  two  or  three  friends  at  dinner,  and  I  could  not  get  away.  I  hope^ 
Mr.  Carlyle,  you  have  not  come  to  your  office  to-night  purposely  for 
me." 

*<  Busbess  must  be  attended  to,"  somewhat  evasively  answered  Mr. 
Carlyle  :  "  I  have  been  out  myself  nearly  all  day.     We  received  a  com- . 
mumcation  from  London  this  morning,  relative  to  your  affiur,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  it  is  anything  but  satisfiwtory.    They  will  not  wait" 

*•  But  I  am  not  liable,  Mr.  Carlyle.     Not  liable  in  justice." 
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*'  No — if  what  yon  tdl  me  be  correct.  Bat  jostice  and  law  are  some* 
times  in  oppositioiiy  Captain  Thorn." 

Captain  Thorn  sat  in  perplexity.     ^^They  will  not  get  me  arrested  * 
here,  will  they  ?*" 

''  They  would  have  done  it,  beyond  doubt;  but  I  have  caused  a  letter 
to  be  written  and  d^patched  to  them,  which  must  bring  forth  an  answer 
before  any  violent  proceedings  are  taken.  That  answer  will  be  here  the 
morning  after  to«morrow." 

«  And  what  am  I  to  do  then  ?" 

^<  I  think  it  probable  there  may  be  a  way  then  of  checkmating  them. 
But  I  am  not  sure,  Captain  Thorn,  that  I  can  give  my  attention  further 
to  this  affair.'' 

<<  I  hope  and  trust  you  will,"  was  the  reply. 

*^  You  have  not  forgotten  that  I  told  you,  at  first,  I  could  not  promise 
to  do  so,**  rejoined  Mr.  Carlyle.  ^*  You  shall  hear  from  me  to-morrow. 
If  I  carry  it  on  for  you,  I  inll  then  appoint  an  hour  for  you  to  be  here 
the  following  day :  if  not — why,  I  dare  say  you  will  fina  a  solicitor  as 
capable  of  assisting  you  as  I  am.'' 

"  But  why  will  you  not  ?     What  is  the  reason  ?" 

^<  I  cannot  always  give  reasons  for  what  I  do,"  was  the  response. 
"  You  shall  hear  from  me  to-morrow." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke ;  Captain  Thorn  also  rose.  Mr.  Carlyle  detained 
lum  yet  a  few  moments,  and  then  saw  him  out  at  the  front  door  and 
&stened  it. 

He  returned  and  released  Kchard.  The  latter  took  off  his  hat  as  he 
advanced  into  the  blase  of  light. 

''  Well,  Richard,  is  it  the  same  man  ?" 

**  No,  sir.    Nor  in  the  least  like  him." 

Mr.  Carlyle,  though  little  given  to  emotion,  felt  a  strange  relief;  relief 
for  Captain  Thorn's  sake.  He  had  rarely  seen  one  whom  he  could  so 
little  associate  with  the  notion  of  a  murderer  as  Captain  Thorn,  and  he 
was  a  man  who  exceedingly  won  upon  the  regard.  He  would  heartUy 
help  him  out  of  his  dilemma  now. 

'<  Excepting  that  they  are  both  tall,  with  nearly  the  same  coloured 
hair,  there  is  no  resemblance  whatever  between  them,"  proceeded  Richard. 
"  Their  &ces,  their  fieures  are  as  opposite  as  light  is  from  dark.  That 
other,  in  spite  of  his  handsome  features,  had  the  expression  at  times  of  a 
demon ;  but  this  one's  expression  is  the  best  part  of  his  face.  Hallijohn's 
murderer  had  a  curious  look  here,  sir." 

''  Where?"  questioned  Mr.  Carlyle,  for  Bichard  had  only  pointed  to 
his  face  generally. 

«  WeU — I  cannot  say  precisely  where  it  lay,  whether  in  the  eye* 
brows  or  the  eyes :  I  could  not  tell  when  I  used  to  have  him  before  me: 
but  it  was  in  one  of  them.  Ah,  Mr.  Carlyle,  I  thought^  when  Barbara 
told  me  Thorn  was  here,  it  was  too  good  news  to  be  true :  depend  ont 
he  won't  venture  to  West  Lynne  aeain.  This  man  is  no  more  like  that 
other  villain  than  you  are  like  him.'' 

'<  Then— as  that  is  set  at  rest— we  had  better  be  going,  Bidiard.  You 
have  to  see  your  mother,  and  she  must  bewaitbg  in  anxiety.  Hcw  much 
monev  do  you  want?^ 

"  Twen^-five  poupds  would  do,  bat---^^  Bi^iard  stopped  in  hesi- 
tation. 
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<<  B«t  whet  r  atked  Mr.  Carlyk.    <<  Spedc  out,  Richoi  * 

'^  Thirty  would  be  more  welcome.     Thirtj  would  put  mt  ttt  ease.** 

«  You  ahali  take  thirty,"  nid  Mr.  Cailyfe,  oountmg  out  the  notes  to 
him.  ''  Now — will  you  walk  with  me  to  the  Grove,  <ur  wiM  jou  walk 
alone?    I  maan  to  see  you  there  in  aafeiy." 

Bififaard  tiMM^  he  would  prefer  to  walk  akxw^eymbody  they  met 
sight  he  fpeaboff  to  Mr.  Caudyla.  The  latter  inquiiied  why  he  dftoee 
moonlight  nights  for  his  visits. 

<<  It4s  pleasanter  for  night  travelling.  And,  had  I  dusen  dark  nights, 
Baihara  eodd  sot  have  aeen  ny  signal  froaa  tiie  trees^"  was  the  answer 
fifBiohaid* 

They  went  out,  and  proceeded  unmolested  to  the  house  of  Justiee 
Hare.  It  was  past  nine  then.  ^  I  am  so  mndi  obliged  to  yov,  Mr.  Car- 
Ijia,"  whispered  Rkhaid,  as  they  walked  m  the  path. 

^  I  wish  I  eould  help  yon  more  effsctuiAy,  Richard,  «mI  clear  up  the 
mystery,  k  Baihaa  on  the  watch?  Yes;  there's  the  door  slowly  open- 
ing.'* 

Kichard  stole  across  the  hall  and  into  the  padenr  to  his  moAer.  Bar- 
bara approached  and  softly  whiqpered  Mr.  Carlyle,  standing  jaat  outside 
iiam  portico:  her  Toioe  trembled  w^  the  suspense  of  what  the  answer 
might  be. 

"^  Li  it  dM  same  man  ?    Tim  saaae  Them  ?* 

<<  No.    Bidiavd  si^s  this  man  heart  no  resemblanoe  to  the  seal  one.** 

'<  Oh !"  uttered  Barbara,  in  her  surprise  and  disappointment.  <^  Not 
tiie  same  I  And  fior  the  best  part  of  poor  Siehard's  evemng  to  have  been 
taken  up  for  nothing." 

''  Not  quite  for  nothing,''  said  Mr.  Cadyle.  ^'  The  cpiiPation  is  now  set 
at  rest." 

'<  Set  at  rnatr  aepeatad  Bssfaanu  '<  It  is  left  in  more  uneertainty  than 


*^  Set  at  rest  ao  br  as  nagards  Captain  Thorn.  And  whSst  our  sus- 
{Bciens  weoe  eoncentrated  npeii  him,  we  thought  not  <tf  looking  to  other 
quarters." 

When  they  entered  th^  aittiog-xoom,  MrsL  Han  was  erjiag  over 
Biehaid,  and  Bichard  was  crying  over  her :  but  dhe  aemed  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Caiiyle. 

^  Yon  have  been  v«ry  kind:  I  don't  know  whatever  we  should  do  witb- 
cnt  }rou.  And  I  want  to  tax  yonr  kindnem  yet  £GHrther.  Has  Barbara 
mentioned  it  ?" 

<<  I  eottld  not  talk  in  the  haU,  mnmma :  the  servants  migkt  hacve  over- 
heard." 

^'  Mr.  Hare  is  not  wdl,  and  we  terribly  fcar  be  will  be  home  early,  in 
nonseqnenoe:  otherwise  we  should  have  heen  quite  safe  nntil  after  ten, 
fior  lie  is  gone  to  the  Buck's  Head,  and  they  never  leave,  you  know,  till 
that  hour  has  struck.  Should  he  come  in  and  see  Riehard~K)h,  I  need 
not  cnkige  open  the  consequences  to  you,  Ardnbald:  the  veiy  thought 
sends  me  into  a  shiver.  Barbara  and  I  have  been  dJaeussing  it  aH  the 
evening,  ind  we  can  only  think  of  one  plan.  It  is,  tibat  you  wiU  kindly 
slay  in  the  garden  near  the  gate;  and,  should  he  come  in,  stop  him  and 
keep  him  in  conversation.  Barbara  will  be  with  you,  and  will  run  in  with 
the  wanun^  jlibd  Biohsird  can  gt  inside  the  cldset  i^  the  ludlf  &\  Mr. 
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Hare  has  entered  and  is  safe  in  tiiis  room,  and  then  be  can  make  Us 
«0cape.     Will  yon  do  this,  Archibald  T* 

•^CertMnlylwm." 

^  I  oannet  pert  wilfh  liim  before  ten  o'clock,  unless  I  am  fbrced^*^  she 
whispeied,  pressing  Mr.  Carljle's  hands  in  her  earnest  gratitude.  ^  You 
don't  know  what  it  is,  Archiliald,  to  have  a  lost  son  home  for  an  boor  but 
«Bee  in  seren  years.     At  ten  o'clock  we  will  part** 

Mr.  Oariyle  and  Barbara  began  to  pace  the  path,  in  compliance  widi 
the  wishes  of  Mrs.  Hare,  keepiBg  near  the  entrance  gate.  When  they 
were  taming  Hie  second  time,  Mr.  Carlyle  offered  her  his  arm :  it  was 
•a  act  of  mere  politeness.  Barbara  took  it :  and  there  diey  waited  and 
waited,  Wat  the  justice  did  not  oome. 

Punctually  to  the  minute,  half  after  nine,  Lady  Isabd's  carriage  ar* 
iif^  fl*  Mnu  Jeaffsrson's,  and  she  came  out  imme&tely,  a  headache 
being  Ae  pAea  for  her  ear^  departure.  She  had  not  far  to  go,  to  reach 
East  Lynne^  about  two  miles,  and  it  was  a  by-road  nearly  all  the  wi^. 
They  could  emeige  into  the  open  road  if  they  pleased,  but  it  was  a  trifle 
feraer.  ,  Suddenly  a  gentleman  approadied  the  carriage  as  it  was 
bowiing  along,  and  wared  his  hana  to  the  coachman  to  pull  up.  In 
s^te  of  the  glowing  mooi^ig^  Lady  Isabel  did  not  at  first  recognise 
him,  fsr  he  wore  a  dis^^uring  fbr  cap,  the  ears  of  wbidi  were  tied  oyer 
his  ears  and  cheeks.  It  was  Francis  Levison.    She  put  down  the  window. 

^  I  thoogbt  it  nrasi  be  your  carriage.  How  eany  you  are  returning ! 
Wspe  yon  tired  of  your  enteriainen  ?" 

*^  Why,  lie  knew  iHiat  time  mv  lady  was  returning,"  thov^fat  John 
to  himself ;  **  he  aAed  me.     A  fisuse  sort  t^  chap,  that.  Pre  a  notion.'* 

''  I  came  out  for  a  midnight  stroll,  and  have  tired  myself,"  he  pro« 
ceeded.     '*  Will  you  take  compassion  on  me  and  give  me  a  seat  home  P' 

She  acMjuiesced ;  she  could  not  well  do  otherwise.  The  footman  sprang 
from  belund,  to  open  the  door,  and  Francis  Levison  took  his  place  besick 
Lady  Isabel.  '<  Take  the  ki^  road,"  he  put  out  his  head  to  say  to  the 
coachman,  and  the  man  touched  his  hat.  Which  high  road  would  cause 
them  to  pass  Mr.  Hare's. 

^  I  did  not  know  you,"  she  began,  gathering  herself  into  her  own 
comer.     ^  What  ugly  thing  is  diat  you  have  on  ?     It  is  like  a  disguise*'' 

He  was  taking  off  the  **  ugly  thing"  as  she  spoke,  and  be;2an  to  twirf 
It  round  on  his  hand.  *^  Disguise  ?  Oh  no:  I  have  no  creoutors  in  ihe 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  East  Lymie." 

False  as  ever.     It  wcu  worn  as  a  disguise,  and  he  knew  it. 

**  Is  Mr.  Carlyle  at  home  ?"  she  inquired. 

<<  No."  Then,  after  a  pause — ^'  I  expect  he  is  more  agreeably  en- 
gaged." 

The  tone,  a  most  ngnificant  one,  brought  the  tingling  blood  to  the 
cheeks  of  Lady  Isabel.  She  wished  to  preserve  a  dignified  silence ;  and 
did,  for  a  few  moments :  but  the  jealous  question  broke  out. 

^  En^iged  in  what  manner  ?"         ..  • 

•*  As  I  came  by  Hare's  house  just  now,  I  saw  two  people,  a  gentlemfrn 
and  a  young  lady,  coupled  lovingly  together,  enjoying  a  t6te-^-t^te  by 
moonUght.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  he  was  the  favoured  individual  whom 
yon  call  lord  ,and  master." 

Lady  Isabel  almost  gnaShed  her  teeth :  the  jealous  doubts  wluch  had 
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been  tonnentiog  her  all  tbe  evening  Tpere  confirmed.  That  the  man 
wiMm  she  hated — yes,  in  her  blind  anger,  she  hated  lum  then — should 
80  impose  upon  her,  shoold  excuse  himself  by  lies,  lies  base  and  fiedse  as 
he  was,  from  a^ompanying  her  out,  on  purpose  to  pass  the  hoars  widi 
Barbara  Hare  I  Had  she  ^n  alone  in  the  carriage,  a  torrent  of  passitm 
had  probably  escaped  her. 

She  leaned  back,  panting  in  her  emotion,  but  hiding  it  from  Captain 
Levison.  As  they  came  opposite  to  Jusdce  H^re^s,  she  deliberately  bent 
forward  and  scanned  the  garden  with  eager  eyes. 

There,  in  the  bright  moonlight,  all  too  bright  and  clear,  slowly  paced, 
arm  in  arm,  and  £awn  close  to  each  other,  her  husband  and  Barbara 
Hare.  With  a  chokinfi^  sob  that  could  no  longer  be  controlled  or  hidden^ 
Lady  Isabel  sank  back  agun. 

He,  that  bold  bad  man,  dared  to  put  his  arm  round  her ;  to  draw  her 
to  his  side ;  to  whisper  that  his  love  was  left  to  her,  if  another^s  was  with- 
drawn. She  was  most  assuredly  out  of  her  senses  diat  night,  or  she  never 
would  have  listened. 

A  jealous  woman  is  mad ;  an  outraged  woman  is  doubly  mad ;  and  the 
ill-fated  Lady  Isabel  truly  believed  that  evenr  sacred  feeling  which  ought 
to  exist  between  man  and  wife,  was  betrayed  by  Mr.  Carlyle. 

''  Be  avenged  on  that  false  hound,  Isabel.  He  was  never  wortihy  of 
you.     Leave  your  life  of  misery,  and  come  to  happiness.*' 

In  her  bitter  dbtress  and  wrath,  she  broke  into  a  storm  of  sobs.  Were 
they  caused  by  passion  agunst  her  husband,  or  hy  these  bold  and  shame- 
less words  ?  Alas !  alas !  Francis  Levison  applied  himself  to  soothe  her 
with  all  the  sweet  and  dangerous  sophistry  of  ms  crafty  nature. 


HL 

2ISTBE  TO  BX  BXDBBMBD. 

The  minutes  flew  on.  A  quarter  to  ten ;  ten  ;  a  quarter-past  ten ; 
and  still  Bichard  Hare  lingered  on  with  his  mother,  and  still  atr.  Car- 
lyle and  Barbara  paced  patiently  the  garden  path.  At  half-past  ten 
Bichard  came  forth,  having  taken  his  last  farewell.  Then  came  Barbara's 
tearful  farewell,  which  Mr.  Carlyle  witnessed ;  then  a  hard  grasp  of  that 
gentleman's  hand,  and  Bichara  plunged  amidst  the  trees,  to  depart  the 
way  he  came. 

•«  Good  night,  Barbara,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle. 

*\  WiW  you  not  come  in  and  say  good  night  to  mamma?" 

<<  Not  now ;  it  is  late.  Tell  her  how  glad  I  am  things  have  gone  off 
so  well." 

He  set  off  at  a  strapping  pace  towards  his  home,  and  Barbara  leaned 
on  the  gate  to  indulge  her  tears.  Not  a  soul  passed  to  interrupt  her, 
and  the  justice  ^d  not  come.  What  could  have  become  of  him  ?  What 
e^uld  the  Buck's  Head  be  thinking  of,  to  detain  respectable  elderly  jus- 
tices from  their  beds,  who  ought  to  go  home  early  and  set  a  good  example 
to  the  parish?  Barbara  knew,  the  next  day,  tnat  Justice  Hare  witn  a 
few  more  gentlemen  had  been  seduced  from  tne  staid  old  inn  to  a  friend's 
house^  to  an  entertainment  of  supper,  pipes,  and  whi^t,  two  tables,  six- 
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penny  pointa,  and  it  was  betweeo  twelve  and  one  ere  tlie  party  rose  from 
the  fascination.    So  for,  well — as  it  happened. 

Barbara  knew  not  how  long  she  lingered  at  that  gate ;  ten  minntes  it 

may  have  been.    Nobody  summoned  her :  Mrs.  ELare  was  indulging  her 

grief  in-doors,  giving  no  thought  to  Barbara,  and  the  justice  did  not  make 

*  his  appearance.    Exceedingly  surprised  was  Barbara  to  hear  £eMt  footsteps^ 

and  to  find  that  they  were  Mr.  Carlyle's. 

*<  The  more  haste,  the  less  speed,  Barbara,"  he  called  out  as  he  came 
up.  ''  I  had  got  half  way  home,  and  have  had  to  come  back  again. 
When  I  went  in  to  your  sitting-room,  I  left  a  small  parcel,  containing  a 
parchment,  on  the  sideboard.     Will  you  get  it  for  me  ?" 

Barbara  ran  in-doors  and  brought  forth  the  parcel ;  and  Mr.  Carlyle, 
with  a  brief  word  of  thanks,  sped  away  with  it 

She  leaned  on  the  gate  as  before,  the  ready  tears  flowing  agiun:  her 
heart  was  aching  for  Richard :  it  was  aching  for  the  disappointment  the 
night  had  brou^t  forth,  respecting  Captain  Thorn.  Still  nobody  passed; 
st01  the  steps  of  her  father  were  not  heard,  and  Barbara  stayed  on. 

But ^what  was  that  figure,  cowering  under  shade  of  the  hedge  at  a 

distance,  and,  seemingly,  watching  her  ?  Barbara  strained  her  eyes, 
while  her  heart  beat  as  if  it  would  burst  its  bounds.  Surely,  surely,  it 
was  her  brother  I     What  had  he  ventured  back  for  ? 

Kichard  Hare  it  was.  When  fully  assured  that  Barbara  was  standing 
there,  he  knew  the  justice  was  still  absent,  and  ventured  to  advance.  He 
appeared  to  be  in  a  strange  state  of  emotion,  his  breath  laboured,  his 
whole  frame  trembling. 

«'  Barbara !  Barbara  T  he  ejaculated,  '^  I  have  seen  Thorn." 
Barbara  thought  him  demented.     '^  I  know  you  saw  him|''  she  slowly 
said ;  "  but  it  was  not  the  right  Thorn." 

'*  Not  he,"  breathed  Richard ;  ''not  the  gentleman  I  saw  to-night  in 
Carlyle's  office.  I  have  seep  the  fellow  himself.  Why  do  you  stare  so 
at  me,  Barbara  ?" 

Barbara  was  in  truth  scanning  his  foce  keenly.  It  appeared  to  her  a 
strange  tale  that  he  was  telling. 

''  When  I  led  here,  I  cut  across  into  Bean^lane,  which  is  more  private 
forme  than  this  road,"  proceeded  Richard.     ''Just  as  I  got  to  that 
clump  of  trees — you  know  it,  Barbara — I  saw  somebody  coming  towards 
me  from  a  distance.     I  stepped  back  behind  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  into 
the  shade  of  the  hedge,  for  I  don't  care  to  be  met,  though  I  am  disguised. 
He  came  along  the  middle  of  the  lane,  going  towards  West  Lynne,  and  I 
looked  out  upon  him.     I  knew  him  long  b€£>re  he  was  abreast  of  me:  it. 
was  Thorn." 
Barbara  made  no  comment:  she  was  digesting  the  news. 
"  £very  drop  of  blood  within  me  began  to  tingle,  and  an  impulse  came^ 
upon  me  to  spring  upon  him  and  accuse  him  of  the  murder  of  Hallijohn,"' 
went  on  Richard,  in  the  same  excited  manner.     "But  I  restrained  it^: 
or,  perhaps,  my  courage  failed.     One  of  the  reproaches  against  me,  had 
used  to  be  that  I  was  a  physical  coward,  you  know,  Barbara,"  he  added, 
his  tone  changing  to  bitterness.     "  In  a  struggle.  Thorn  would  have  had 
the  best  of  it :  he  is  taller  and  more  powerful  than  I,  and  might  have 
battered  me  to  death.     A  man  who  can  commit  one  murder,  won't 
hesitate  at  a  second." 
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<<Biohard»  do  you  think  you  ooold  have  been  deceived  ?*  she  mgedL 
« Yon  had  been  talking  ot  Thorny  and  your  thoughts  were,  aafaaally, 
bearing  upon  him.     Imagination         " 

^'  Be  still,  Barbara  I"  he  interrupted,  in  a  tone  of  pain.  ^'  Imaginatioo, 
indeed !  did  I  not  tell  you  he  was  stamped  here?"  touching  his  breast 
«  Do  yon  take  me  for  a  child,  or  an  imbecile^  that  I  should  £sncy  I  see' 
Thorn  in  every  shadow,  or  meet  people  where  I  do  not  ?  He  had  his  hat 
o£^  as  if  he  had  been  walking  Hgut  and  had  got  hot — £Ast  he  was  walking ; 
and  he  carried  the  hat  in  one  hand,  and  what  looked  like  a  small  paroeL 
"V^th  the  other  hand  he  was  pushing  his  hair  from  his  brow — in  this  way, 
a  peculiar  way,"  added  Richud,  slightly  lifting  his  own  hat,  and  pushing 
back  Ids  hair.  "  l^j  that  action  alone  I  should  have  known  him,  for  he 
was  always  doing  it  in  the  old  days.  And  there  was  his  i^iite  hand, 
adorned  with  his  diamond  ring!  Barbara,  the  diamond  glittered  in  the 
moonlight." 

Richard's  voice  and  manner  were  singularly  earnest,  and  a  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  his  assertion  flashed  over  his  sister. 

*<  I  saw  his  face  as  plainly  as  I  ever  saw  it,  every  feature :  he  is  scarcely 
jjtered,  save  for  a  haggardness  in  his  dieeks  now.  Barbara,  you  need  not 
^ubt  me :  I  swear  it  was  Thorn." 

She  grew  excited  as  he  was ;  now  that  she  believed  the  news,  it  was 
telling  upon  her:  reason  left  its  place,  and  impulse  succeeded :  Barbara 
did  not  wait  to  wei^h  her  actions. 

<*  Bichard,  Mr.  Carlyle  ought  to  know  this.  He  has  but  just  gone : 
we  may  overtake  him  if  we  try." 

Forgettmg  the  strange  appearance  it  would  have,  her  flying  along  the 
pdUic  road  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  should  she  meet  any  who  knew  her, 
forgetting  what  the  consequences  might  be,  did  Justice  Hare  return  and 
find  her  absent,  Barbara  set  off  with  a  fleet  foot,  Bichard  more  stealUiily 
following  her,  his  eyes  cast  in  all  directions.  Fortunately  Barbara  wore 
a  bonnet  and  mantle,  which  she  had  put  on  to  pace  the  garden  with  Mr. 
Carlyle ;  fortunately  also,  the  road  was  remarkably  empty  of  passengers. 
She  succeeded  in  reaching  Mr.  Carlyle  before  he  turned  in  to  East  Lynne 
gates. 

<*  Barbara!"  he  exdaimed,  in  the  extreme  of  astonishment  ^'Barbara!" 

'<  Archibald !  Archibald  1"  she  panted,  gaspinff  for  breath.  ^'  I  am  not 
out  of  my  mind ;  but  do  come  and  speak  to  Bichard!  He  has  just  seen 
the  real  Thorn." 

Mr.  Carlyle,  amaaed  and  wondering,  turned  back.  Th^  got  over  the 
fidd  stile  nearly  opposite  to  the  gates,  drew  behind  the  hedge,  and  there 
Richard  told  his  tale.  Mr.  Carlyle  did  not  appear  to  doubt  it,  as  Barbara 
had  done :  peihi^  he  codd  not,  in  the  mce  of  Richard's  agitated  and 
intense  earnestness.  * 

"  I  am  sure  there  is  no  one  named  Thorn  in  the  neighbourhood,  save 
the  gentleman  you  saw  in  my  ofi^  to-night,  Richard,"  observed  Mr. 
Carlyle,  after  some  deliberation.     "  It  is  very  strange." 

«  He  may  be  staying  here  under  a  £ngned  name,"  replied  Richard. 
<<  There  can  be  no  mistake  that  it  is  Thorn  whom  I  have  just  met." 

<<  How  was  he  dressed  ?    As  a  gentleman  P' 
.  ^<  Catch  him  dressing  as  anything  else^"  returned  Richard.     '<  He  was 
in  an  evening  suit  of  mack,  with  a  sort  of  thin  over-ooat  thrown  on,  but 
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it  was  flung  baok  at  the  diocilden,  and  I  diitiiietly  taw  \m  olothes.  A 
grey  alpaca,  it  looked  like.  As  I  have  told  Barbara,  I  should  have  known 
mm  by  this  action  of  the  hand,"  imitating  it,  "  as  he  poshed  his  hair  off 
his  forehead :  it  was  the  deKoate  white  hand  of  the  days  gone  by,  Mr. 
Carlyle;  it  was  the  flashing  diamond  ring." 

Mr.  Carlyle  was  silent  \  Barbara  also ;  bat  the  thoughts  of  both  were 
basy.  ''Richard,"  observed  the  former,  '*  I  should  advise  you  to  remain 
a  day  or  two  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  look  out  for  this  man.  You  may 
Bee  him  again,  and  may  track  him  home:  it  is  very  desirable  to  find  out 
who  he  really  is,  if  practkable." 

<<  But  the  danger  ?"  urged  Richard.  ' 

'^Your  fears  magnify  that.  I  am  quite  certain  that  nobody  would 
know  you  in  broad  daylight,  di^^ised  as  you  are  now.  So  many  years 
have  flown  since,  that  people  have  forgotten  to  think  about  vou,  Richard.'' 
But  Richard  could  not  be  persuaded :  he  was  full  of  fears.  He  de- 
scribed the  man  as  accurately  as  he  could  to  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Barbara^ 
and  told  them  they  must  look  out.  With  some  trouble  Mr.  Carlyle  got 
from  him  an  address  in  Lond<m  to  which  he  might  write,  in  case  any- 
thing turned  up,  and  Richard's  presence  should  be  necessary.  He  then 
once  more  said  figurewell,  and  quitted  them,  his  way  lying  past  East 
Lynne. 

<' And  now  to  see  you  back,  Barbara,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle. 
'*  Indeed  yon  shall  not  do  it,  late  as  it  is,  and  tired  as  you  must  be.   I 
came  here  alone :  Richard  did  not  keep  near  me.'' 

'^  I  cannot  help  your  having  come  here  alone,  but  you  may  rely  upon 
it  I  do  not  suffer  you  to  go  back  so.  Nonsense,  Barbara !  Allow  you 
to  go  along  the  high  road  by  yourself  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night !  What 
are  you  thinking  <rf  ?" 

He  gave  BaiSara  his  arm,  and  th^  pursued  their  way.  ''  How  late 
Lady  &bel  will  think  you !"  observed  Barbara. 

<'  I  do  not  know  that  Lady  Isabel  has  returned  home  yet.  My  being 
late  once  in  a  way  is  of  no  consequence." 

Not  another  word  was  spoken,  save  by  Barbara.  ''  Whatever  excuse 
can  I  make,  should  papa  be  come  home  ?"  Both  were  buried  in  their 
own  reflections.  ^'  ThanK  you  very  greatly,"  she  said  as  they  reached  her 
gate,  and  Mr.  Cariyle  finally  turned  away.  Barbara  stole  in,  and  found 
the  coast  clear :  her  papa  had  not  arrived. 

Lady  Isabel  was  in  her  dressing*room  when  Mr.  Carlyle  entered  :  she 
was  seated  at  a  table,  writing.  A  few  questions  as  to  her  evening's  visit, 
which  she  answered  in  the  briefest  way  possible,  and  then  he  asked  her  if 
she  was  not  going  to  bed. 

«  By-and-by.     I  am  not  sleepy." 

^<  I  must  go  at  once,  Isabel,  for  I  am  dead  tired."    And  no  wonder. 
"  You  can  go,"  was  her  answer. 

He  bent  down  to  kiss  her,  but  she  dexterously  turned  her  face  away. 
He  supposed  she  felt  hurt  that  he  had  not  gone  with  her  to  the  party, 
and  placed  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

<*  You  foolish  child,  to  be  aggrieved  at  that  I  It  was  no  fault  of  mine, 
Isabel :  I  could  not  help  myself  I  will  talk  to  you  in  the  morning :  I 
am  too  tired  to-night     I  suppose  you  will  not  be  long." 

Her  head  was  bent  over  her  writing  again,  and  she  made  no  reply. 
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Mr.  Carlyle  went  into  the  bedroom  and  shat  the  door.  Some  time  after. 
Lady  Isabel  went  softly  tip-stairs  to  Joyce's  room.  Joyce,  fast  in  her 
first  sleep,  was  suddenly  aroased  from  it.  There  stood  her  mistress,  a 
wax  light  in  her  hand.  Joyce  rubbed  her  eyes  and  collected  her  senses^ 
and  finally  sat  up  in  bed. 

"My  lady!     Are  you  ill?'' 

'^  HI?  Yes;  ill  and  wretched,"  answered  Lady  Isabel:  and  ill  she  did 
look,  for  she  was  perfectly  white.  "  Joyce,  I  want  a  promise  from  yoa« 
If  anything  should  happen  to  me,  stay  at  E^t  Lynne  with  my  children.'' 

Joyce  stared  in  amazement,  too  astonished  to  make  any  reply. 

*' Joyce,  you  promised  it  once  before;  promise  it  again.  Whatever 
betide,  you  will  stay  with  my  children  when  I  am  gone. 

^^  I  will  stay  with  them.  But,  oh  my  lady,  what  can  be  the  matter 
with  you?    Are  you  taken  suddenly  ill  ?" 

**  6ood-by,  Joyce,"  murmured  I^dy  Isabel,  gliding  from  the  chamber 
as  quietly  as  she  had  entered  it.  And  Joyce,  after  an  hour  of  perplexity, 
dropped  asleep  again. 

Joyce  was  not  the  only  one  whose  rest  was  disturbed  that  erentful 
night.  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  awoke,  and  to  his  surprise  found  that  his  wife 
had  not  come  to  bed.  He  wondered  what  the  time  was,  and  struck  hia 
repeater.     A  quarter-past  three! 

Hising,  he  made  his  way  to  the  door  of  his  wife's  dressing-room.  It 
was  in  darkness ;  and,  so  far  as  he  could  judge  by  absence  of  sound,  un- 
occupied. 

"Isabel." 

No  reply.  Nothing  but  the  echo  of  his  own  vcnce  in  the  silence  of  the 
night 

He  struck  a  match  and  lighted  a  taper,  partially  dressed  himself,  and 
went  about  to  look  for  her.  He  feared  she  might  have  been  taken  ill :  or 
else  that  she  had  fallen  asleep  in  some  one  of  the  rooms.  But  nowhere 
could  he  find  her,  and,  feeling  perplexed,  he  proceeded  to  his  sister's 
chamber  door  and  knocked. 

Miss  Carlyle  was  a  light  sleeper,  and  rose  up  in  bed  at  once.  ^'  Who's 
that?"  called  out  she. 

"  It  is  only  I,  Cornelia,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle. 

"  You !"  ejaculated  Miss  Corny,  "  what  in  the  name  of  fortune  do  you 
want  ?     You  can  come  in." 

Mr.  Carlyle  opened  the  door,  and  met  the  keen  eyes  of  his  sister,  bent 
on  him  from  the  bed.  Her  head  was  surmounted  by  a  remarkable  night- 
cap, at  least  a  foot  high. 

**  Is  anybody  ill  ?"  she  demanded. 

"  I  think  Isabel  must  be.     I  cannot  find  her." 

"  Not  find  her!"  echoed  Miss  Corny.  "  Why,  what's  the  time?  Is 
she  not  in  bed?" 

"  It  is  three  o'clock.  She  has  not  been  to  bed.  I  cannot  find  her  in 
the  sitting-rooms ;  neither  is  she  in  the  children's  room." 

"  Then  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Archibald ;  she's  gone  worrying  after 
Joyce.     Perhaps  the  girl  may  be  in  pain  to-night." 

Mr.  Carlyle  was  in  ftiU  retreat  towards  Joyce's  room,  at  this  sugges- 
tion, when  his  sister  called  to  him. 

"  If  anything  is  amiss  with  Joyce,  you  come  and  tdi  me,  Archibald, 
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for  I  ahaU  get  up  and  see  after  her.  The  girl  was  my  servant  before 
she  was  your  wife's." 

He  reached  Joyce's  room  and  softly  unlatched  the  door,  folly  expecting 
to  find  a  light  there,  and  his  wife  sitting  by  the  bedside.  There  was 
no  light,  however,  save  that  which  came  from  the  taper  he  held,  and  he 
saw  no  signs  of  hb  wife.  Where  was  she  ?  Was  it  probable  that  Joyoe 
<X)u1d  tell  him  ?     He  stepped  inside  the  room  and  called  to  her. 

Joyce  started  up  in  a  fright,  which  changed  to  astonishment  when  she 
recognised  her  master.  He  inquired  whether  Lady  Isabel  had  been 
there,  and  for  a  few  moments  Joyce  did  not  answer.  She  had  been 
dreaming  of  Lady  Isabel,  and  could  not  at  first  detach  the  dream  from 
the  visit  which  had  probsbly  given  rise  to  it. 

**  What  did  you  say,  sir  ?    Is  my  lady  worse  Y* 

^'  I  ask  if  she  has  been  here.    I  cannot  find  her." 

"  Why  yes^"  said  Jojrce^  now  fully  aroused.  "  She  came  hflSre  and 
woke  me.  That  was  just  before  twelve,  for  I  heard  the  clock  strike. 
She  did  not  stay  here  a  minute,  sir." 

<<  Woke  your  repeated  Mr.  Carlyle.  «« What  did  she  want?  what 
did  she  come  here  for  ?" 

Thoughts  are  quick ;  imagination  is  quicker;  and  Joyce  was  giving 
the  reins  to  both.  Her  mistress's  gloomy  and  ambiguous  words  were 
crowding  on  her  brain.  Three  o'clock  !  and  she  had  not  been  in  bed, 
and  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  house !  A  nameless  horror  struggled  to 
Joyce's  face,  her  eyes  were  dilating  with  it:  she  seized  and  threw  on  a 
large  flannel  gown  which  lay  on  a  chair  by  the  bed,  and  foigetful  of  her 
ailing  foot,  forgetful  of  her  master  who  stood  there,  out  she  sprang  to 
the  floor.  All  minor  considerations  fisided  to  insignificance  beside  the 
terrible  dread  which  had  taken  possession  of  her.  Clasping  the  flannel 
gown  tight  round  her  with  one  hand,  she  laid  the  other  on  the  arm  of 
Mr.  Carlyle. 

*^Oh  master!  oh  master!  she  has  destroyed  herself!  I  see  it  all 
now." 

"  Joyce  r  sternly  intermpted  Mr.  Carlyle. 

^<  She  has  destroyed  herself,  master,  as  true  as  that  we  two  are  living 
here !"  persisted  Joyce,  her  own  foce  livid  with  emotion.  ^<  I  can  under^ 
stand  her  words  now ;  I  could  not  before.  She  came  here — and  her  flEUse 
was  like  a  corpse  as  the  light  fell  upon  it — sapng  she  had  come  to  get 
a  promise  from  me  to  stay  with  her  children  when  she  was  gone.  I 
asked  whether  she  was  ill,  and  she  answered, '  Yes,  ill  and  wretched.' 
Oh,  sir,  may  Heaven  support  you  under  this  dreadful  trial !" 

Mr.  Carlyle  felt  bewildered;  perplexed.  Not  a  syllable  did  he  be- 
lieve. He  was  not  angry  with  Joyce,  for  he  thought  she  had  lost  her 
reason. 

*<  It  is  Bo^  sir,  incredible  as  you  may  deem  my  words,"  pursued  Joyoe, 
wrinnng  her  hands.  ^'  My  lady  has  been  miserably  unhappy;  and  that 
has  cuiven  her  to  it." 

«<  Joyce,  are  you  in  your  senses  or  oqt  of  them  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Car- 
lyle, a  certain  sternness  in  his  tone.  ^^  Tour  lady  miserably  unhappy ! 
what  do  you  mean  by  such  an  assertion  ?" 

Before  Joyce  could  answer,  an  addition  was  received  to  the  company 
In  the  person  of  VSnan  Carlyle,  who  appeared  in  black  stocldngs  uid  a 
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■httwly  tad  Ae  lofty  nighlMpb  Heaffing  toiom  in  Joyee't  roMn,  whiA 
was  above  her  own,  and  full  of  curiosity,  she  ascended,  not  ehooong  te 
be  shut  out  from  the  cooferenoe. 

'<  Whateyer's  up  ?"  cried  she.  «<  Is  Lady  Isabel  fbond  ?* 
''  She  is  not  foond*  and  sbe  ne^er  will  be  fimnd  but  in  her  windings 
sheet,"  retained  Joyce,  whose  lamentable  and  unusual  state  of  excite- 
ment completely  Oferpowered  her  customary  quiet  req>ect  and  plain  good 
aense.  '*  And,  ma'am,  I  am  glad  that  you  have  come  up ;  for  what  I 
was  about  to  say  to  my  master  I  would  prefer  to  say  in  your  preseaee. 
When  my  lady  is  brought  into  this  house,  and  laid  down  l)efers  us,  dead, 
what  will  your  feelings  be  ?  My  master  has  done  his  duty  by  her  in 
love;  but  you — you  have  made  ner  life  a  misery.  Tea,  ma'am,  you 
have." 

<<  Highty  tighty  !*'  uttered  Miss  Carlyle,  stari^  at  Joyce  in  conster- 
nation.    '<  What  is  all  this  ?     Where's  my  lady  ?^ 

**  8he  has  gone  and  taken  the  life  that  was  not  hers  to  take,"  sobbed 
Joyce,  '^  and  I  say  she  has  been  driven  to  it.  She  has  not  been  aUowed 
to  indulge  a  will  of  her  own,  poor  thing,  since  she  came  to  East  Lynne : 
in  her  own  house  she  has  been  less  free  than  any  one  of  her  servants. 
Ton  have  curbed  her,  ma'am,  and  snapped  at  her,  and  made  her  feel 
that  she  was  but  a  slave  to  your  caprices  and  temper.  All  these  years 
die  has  been  crossed  and  put  upon ;  everything,  in  shorty  but  beaten- 
ma'am,  you  know  she  has ! — and  she  has  borne  it  all  in  silence,  like  a 
patient  angel,  never,  as  I  believe,  complaining  to  master:  he  can  say 
whether  she  has  or  not  We  all  loved  her,  we  all  felt  for  her ;  and  my 
master^s  heart  would  have  bled,  had  he  suspected  what  she  had  to  put  up 
with  day  af^  day,  and  year  after  year." 

Miss  Cariyle's  tongue  was  glued  to  her  mouth.  Her  brother,  con- 
founded at  the  rapid  words,  could  scarcely  gather  in  their  sense; 

^'  What  is  it  that  you  are  saying,  Joyce  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  low  tone. 
**'  I  do  not  understand." 

'*  I  have  longed  to  say  it  to  you  many  a  hundred  times,  sir:  but  it  is 
right  that  you  should  hear  it,  now  things  have  come  to  this  dreadful 
ending.  Since  the  very  night  Lady  Isabel  came  home  here,  your  wife, 
she  has  been  taunted  with  Sie  cost  she  has  brought  to  East  Lynne  and 
to  you.  If  she  wanted  but  the  simplest  thing,  she  was  forbidden  to  have 
it,  and  told  that  she  was  bringing  her  husband  to  poverty.  For  ibis  very 
dinner  party  that  she  went  to  to-nirht,  she  wished  for  a  new  ^bess,  and 
your  cruel  words,  ma'am,  forbade  her  having  it  She  ordered  a  new 
frock  for  Miss  Isabel,  and  you  countermanded  it.  You  have  told  her 
that  master  worked  Hke  a  dog  to  support  her  extravaganees  :  when  yon 
know  that  she  never  was  extravagant ;  that  none  were  less  inclined  to  go 
beyond  pxpper  limits  than  she.  I  have  seen  her,  ma'am,  come  away 
firoin  your  reproaches  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  her  hands  meekly 
dasped  upon  her  bosom,  as  though  life  was  heavy  to  bear.  A  gentW- 
spinted,  high-bom  lady,  as  she  was,  could  not  fEul  to  be  driven  to  de- 
speration ;  and  I  know  that  she  has  been." 

Mr.  Carlyle  turned  to  his  sister.  <*  Can  this  be  true  ?"  he  inquired,  in 
a  tone  of  deep  agitation. 

She  did  not  answer.     Wheth^  it  was  the  shade  oast  by  the  nightcap 
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or  the  reflexion  of  the  wax  taper,  her  face  looked  of  a  green  cast :  and, 
£i>r  the  firsfc  time  probably  in  Miss  Carljle^s  life,  her  woras  fidled  her. 

^*  May  God  forgive  yoo^  Cornelia !"  he  mnnnnred,  as  he  went  out  of 
the  chamber. 

He  descended  to  his  own.  That  his  wife  had  laid  Tiolent  hands  upon 
herself,  his  reason  utterly  repudiated :  she  was  one  of  the  least  likely  to 
commit  so  great  a  sin.  He  believed  that,  in  her  unhappiness,  she  might 
have  wandered  out  in  the  grounds,  and  was  lingering  there.  By  this 
time  the  house  was  aroused,  and  the  servants  were  astir.  Joyce — sur^f 
s  supernatural  strength  was  given  her,  for  though  she  had  been  able  to 
pat  her  foot  to  the  ground,  sm  had  not  yet  walked  upon  it— crept  down  . 
stairs,  and  went  into  Lady  Isabel's  diessuig-room.  Mr.  Carlyle  was 
hastily  assuming  the  artides  of  attire  he  had  not  yet  put  on,  to  go  out 
and  search  the  grounds,  when  Joyce  limped  in,  holding  out  a  note. 
Joyce  did  not  stand  on  ceremony  that  night. 

''I  found  this  in  the  dressing-glass  drawer,  sir.  It  is  my  lady's 
writing.'' 

He  took  it  in  his  hand  and  looked  at  the  address.  ^*  Archibald  Car- 
lyle." Though  a  calm  man,  one  who  had  his  emotions  under  his  own 
contrd,  he  was  no  stoic,  and  his  fingers  shook  as  he  broke  the  seal. 

<' When  years  go  on,  and  my  children  ask  where  their  mother  is,  and 
why  she  left  them,  tell  them  that  you,  their  fether,  goaded  her  to  it.  If 
diey  inquire  what  she  is,  tell  them  also,  if  you  so  will :  but  tell  them  at 
ihe  same  time  that  you  outraged  and  betrayed  her,  driving  her  to  the 
very  depth  of  desperation,  ere  she  quitted  them  in  her  despair." 

The  handwriting,  his  wife's,  swam  before  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Cariyle.  All, 
save  the  disgracenil  fact  that  she  had  Jlown — and  a  horrible  suspicion 
began  to  dawn  upon  him  with  whom — ^was  totally  incomprehensible. 
How  had  he  outraged  her  ?  in  what  manner  had  he  goaded  her  to  it  ? 
The  discomforts  aDuded  to  by  Joyce,  as  the  woi^  of  his  sister,  had  evi- 
dently no  part  in  this:  yet,  wliat  had  he  done?  He  read  the  letter 
affain,  more  slowly.  No,  he  could  not  comprehend  it :  he  had  not  the 
clue. 

At  that  moment  the  vcnces  of  the  servants  in  the  corridor  outside 
penetrated  to  his  ears :  of  course  they  were  peering  about,  and  making 
their  own  comments,  Wilson,  with  her  long  tongue,  the  busiest.  They 
were  saying  that  Captun  Levison  was  not  in  his  room ;  that  his  bed  had 
not  heen  slept  in. 

Joyce  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  chair — she  could  not  stand — watching  her 
master  with  a  blanched  face :  never  had  she  seen  him  betray  agitation  so 
powerful.  Not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  the  dreadful  truth  had  yet 
dawned  upon  her.  He  walked  to  the  door,  the  open  note  in  his  hand, 
then  turned,  wavered,  and  stood  still — as  if  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
doing.  Probably  he  did  not  Then  he  took  out  his  pocket-book,  put 
the  note  inside  it,  and  returned  it  to  his  pocket,  his  hands  tremblmg 
equally  with  his  livid  lips. 

"You  need  not  mention  this,"  he  said  to  Joyce,  indicatbg  the  note. 
"  It  concerns  myself  alone." 
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<<  Sir,  does  it  say  the'f  dead  f " 

^  She  is  not  dead,"  he  answered.  <<  Worse  ihan  that,*'  he  added  in 
his  heart 

«  Why— who  is  this  f "  nttered  Joprce. 

It  was  litde  Isabel,  stealing*  in  with  a  frightened  (aoe,  in  her  white 
lughtgown.     The  commotion  bad  aroused  her. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  she  asked.    "  Where's  mamma  ?" 

^<  Cbil^  youll  catch  your  death  of  cold,''  sud  Joyce.  '<  Go  back  to 
bed." 

''  But  I  want  mamma." 

'<In  the  morning,  dear,"  evasiyely  returned  Joyce.  ^Sir,  please, 
must  not  Miss  Isabel  go  back  to  bed  ? 

Mr.  Carlyle  made  no  reply  to  the  question ;  most  likely  he  neyer  heard 
its  import  But  he  touched  Isabel's  shoulder  to  draw  Joyce's  attention 
to  the  child. 

"  Joyce — Mi$g  Lucy^  in  future." 

He  left  the  room,  and  Joyce  remained  silent  from  amazement  She 
heard  him  go  out  at  the  hall  door  and  bang  it  after  him.  Isabel — nay, 
we  must  say  ^'  Lucy"  also— -went  and  stood  outside  the  chamber  door: 
the  servants,  gathered  in  a  group  near,  did  not  observe  her.  Presently 
she  came  running  back,  and  disturbed  Joyce  from  her  reyerie. 

**  Joyce,  is  it  true?" 

"  Is  what  true,  my  dear  ?" 

''  They  are  saying  that  Captain  Levison  has  taken  away  mamma." 

Joyce  fell  back  m  her  cheur,  with  a  scream.  It  changed  to  a  long, 
low  moan  of  anenisL 

''  What  has  he  taken  her  for  p — to  kill  her  ?  I  thought  it  was  only 
kidnappers  who  took  people." 

'<  Child,  child,  go  to  bed!" 

''  Oh,  Joyce,  I  want  mamma.     When  will  she  come  back  ?" 

Joyce  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  to  conceal  its  emotion  from  the  mother- 
less child.  And  just  then  Miss  Carlyle  entered  on  tiptoe  and  humbly  sat 
herself  down  on  a  low  chair,  her  green  face — green  that  night — in  its 
grief,  its  remorse,  and  its  horror,  looking  nearly  as  dark  as  her  stockings. 

She  broke  out  into  a  subdued  wail. 

*^  God  be  merciful  to  this  dishonoured  house !" 

Mr.  Justice  Hare  turned  into  his  gate  between  twelve  and  one;  turned 
in  with  a  jaunty  air,  for  the  justice  was  in  spirits,  he  having  won  nine 
nzpences,  and  his  friend's  tap  of  ale  having  been  unusually  eood.  When 
he  reached  his  bedroom,  he  told  Mrs.  Hare  of  a  chaise  and  four  which 
had  gone  tearing  past  at  a  furious  pace  as  he  was  closing  the  gate, 
coming  from  the  direction  of  East  Lynne.  He  wondered  where  it  could 
be  going  at  that  midnight  hour,  and  whom  it  contained. 
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NOTES  ON  NOTE-WORTHIES, 

OF  DIVERS  0RDEB8,  EITHEtt  SEX,  AND  EVERT  AGE. 

Br  Sir  Nathakiel. 

And  make  them  men  of  note  (do  yon  note,  men^),^Love's  Labour' e  Lotty 

Act  IIL  Sc.  1. 

i).  Ptdro.  Or,  if  thon  wilt  hold  longer  argument, 

Do  it  in  notes. 
Balih,  Note  this  before  mj  notes, 

There's  not  a  note  of  mvae  that's  worth  the  noting. 
D,  Pedro,  Whj  these  are  rerj  crotchets  that  he  speaks, 

Notes, notes, forsooth,  and  noting! 

Mi»ch  Ado  About  Nothing,  Act  II.  Sc.  8. 

And  these  to  Notes  are  frittered  quite  awaj. — Dunciad,  Book  I. 

Notes  of  exception,  notes  of  admiration. 

Notes  of  assent,  notes  of  interrogation.— ilmeii  Corner^  c.  iii. 

XXXII. — ^DoN  JoHH  OP  Austria. 

M.  GusTi^VE  Pi^ANCHE  twitted  M.  Casimir  Delavigne  with  the  poor 
prosy  sort  of  outoome  he  made,  in  his  Don  Jitan  d^Autrichey  of  the 
romantic  reality  of  that  prince's  early  career.  Coold  it  be  that  the 
poetical  dramaturge  had  failed  to  consult  the  biographies  of  his  hero  ? 
Could  he  be  supposed  to  have  contented  himself  with  dipping  into  a  few 
pages  in  Robertson  or  Strada?  The  critic  was  reluctant  to  believe  this. 
&ut,  be  goes  on  to  say,  M.  Delavigne  had  previously  <<  found  in  Comines 
matter  for  a  piece  of  shepberd-and-shepherctess  %t\in  [b€rgerie\  worthv  of 
Racan;  el  gueUe  bergerie  I  Louis  XI.  at  Plessis-les-Tours.  But  if  he 
is  acquainted  with  the  life  of  Don  John,  bow  could  he  ever  prevail  on 
himself  to  distort  a  reality  far  richer  than  his  poem,  such  as  Schiller 
would  have  known  right  well  how  to  enlarge  and  fertilise,  but  which, 
from  want  of  being  properly  plouebed,  is  more  varied  and  impressive  in 
Its  uncultured  nakedness  than  in  the  roman  dialogue  of  M.  Delavigne?"* 
Certainly  the  story  of  Don  John's  boyish  days  is  vastly  more  *'  telling" 
as  told  Dv  Prescott,  or  Motley,  animated  and  American  historians  boto^ 
than  in  the  French  playwright's  sentimental  tragedy. 

Whether  Don  John  was  bom  in  1545,  as  Mr.  Lothrop  Motley  affirms, 
or  in  1547,  as  Mr.  Prescott  decides,  at  any  rate  he  is  generally  allowed 
to  have  had  for  his  father  Charles  the  Fifth,  Emperor  of  Germany,  King 
of  Spain,  Dominator  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America;  and  for  his  mother, 
Barmira  Blomberg,  washerwoman  of  Ratisbon.f  Barbara  is  described  as 
a  beautiful  girl,  who  attracted  the  Emperor's  notice  several  years  aft^ 
the  death  of  the  Empress  Isabella,  and  for  whom  a  noble  descent  is, 
almost  of  course,  claimed  by  the  Spanish  chroniclers — who,  indeed,  are  as 
ready  and  willing  to  make  out  a  high  pedigree  on  occasion,  as  are 

•  Gustave  Phmche,  Portraits  litteraires,  t  i.:  *"  Casimir  Delavigne,"  1888. 
t  M6t^y,Kse  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  part  V.  oh.  L 
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Scotchmen  waA  Irishmen  to  claim  ereiy  new  French  or  Rossian  hero  as 
a  compatriot  Yet  there  are  several  circumstances,  suggested  by  Mr. 
Frescott,  which  fayour  the  belief  that  the  mother  of  Don  John  most  have 
occupied  a  very  humble  podtion. 

For  instance :  ^'  Subsequently  to  her  connexion  with  Charles  she 
married  a  German  named  Kegell,  on  whom  the  Emperor  bestowed  the 
office  of  commissary.  The  only  other  notice,  so  fisur  as  I  am  aware,  which 
Charles  took  of  hb  former  mistress,  was  the  settlement  on  her  of  a  yeariy 
pension  of  two  hundred  florins,  which  he  made  the  day  before  his  death. 
It  was  certainly  not  a  princely  legacy,  and  infers  that  the  object  of  it  most 
have  been  in  a  humble  condition  in  life  to  have  rendered  it  important  to 
her  comfort.  We  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  tiie  mystery  thrown 
around  the  birth  of  the  child,  forming  so  strong  a  contrast  to  the  pub- 
licity given  to  the  birth  of  the  Emperor's  natural  daughter,  Margaret  of 
Parma,  whose  mother  could  boast  that  in  her  veins  flowed  some  of  the 
best  blood  of  the  Netheriands."* 

As  to  the  date  of  Don  John's  birth,  by  the  way, — ^if  the  year  1545  be 
right,  and  1547  wrong,  then  one  of  Michelet's  charaeteristie  deductions 
im^  to  pieces,  by  contingent  collapse.  "  Nodiing,"  writes  that  piquant 
historian,  *'  is  more  significant  of  the  state  of  morals  in  thai  age,  and  the 
new  security  of  religious  conscience,  than  the  birth  of  the  Emperor's 
bastard,  the  celebraied  Don  John  of  Austria.  By  dating  back  nine 
months  from  the  day  of  that  birth,  we  find  the  exact  day  on  which  the 
Emperor  signed  the  holy  war,  for  the  extermination  of  Protestantism.  .  .  . 
This  treaty  was  signed  on  the  26th  of  June,  1546.  And  in  the  evening 
the  Emperor  found  himself  in  such  rare  spirits  about  it,  and  so  juvenile, 
that  he  must  needs  signalise  himself  accordingly.  Now,  next  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table, — ^next  to  fish-patties  and  game-pies,  women  were 
what  his  majesty  liked  best.  A  woman  was  sought  out  for  him  in  the 
town  TRatisbon).  A  poor  young  lady  was  fixed  upon,  who  was  brought 
in  ana  given  up  to  the  imperial  sceptre.     Her  name  was  Barbara  Blom- 


"  It  may  be  asked  how  a  sick  man  whose  sickness  was  so  extreme,— 
often  so  nigh  unto  death, — could  seek  a  triste  adventure  of  this  sort  in  the 
tears  of  an  immolated  maiden.  To  all  appearance  his  conscience  was  at 
ease.  A  prince  who  protected  the  Church  at  such  cruel  cost,  a  prince 
who,  at  this  very  moment,  received  the  cousecrated  sword,  must  have 
thought  any  such  sin  light  and  venial  enough,  expiated  beforehand  as  it 
was  by  his  advent  battle  and  by  the  blood  of  Protestants. 

^'  Nine  months  later  there  was  bom  unto  him  a  boy  of  fisur  complexion, 
with  blue  eyes  like  the  mother's.  She  had  not  the  consolation  of  being 
allowed  to  keep  him.  While  she  retired  to  hide  her  shame  among  the 
chief  towns  of  the  Low  Countries,  the  child  was  taken  to  Spain  by  a 
yalet  de  chambre,  and  brought  up  by  a  violin  player  in  his  majesty's 
service.  It  is  from  the  Emperor's  last  will — that  is  to  say,  from  his  own 
mouth — that  we  gather  these  detwl8."t 

Such  is  one  aspect  of  the  pauvrejeune  demoiselle^  led  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,  who  s*appelaU  Barbe  Blumherg.   Bab  is  not  quite  so  touching 

■ ^ — — — — ^— 

*  Preecott,  Hist  of  t^e  Reign  of  Philip  n.,  voL  iiL  ch.  v. 

t  Michelet^  Hist  de  France,  t.  ix.:  **  auerret  de  fieligion,''  ch.  iv. 
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a  figure  in  more  matter-of-fiiet  historiaiw.  To  her  Tirtoe,  if  she  had  ainr, 
H.  Michelet  ia  very  kind;  and  to  her  fanltf,  as  developed  in  after  Ym^ 
more  than  a  fittle  blind.  Other  anthorities,  of  superior  exactness — though 
they  may  not  be  such  adepts  at  redconing  up  nine  months,  backwaras 
and  forwards,  and  drawing  oonduaions  d  parte  ante  and  h  p<»rte  poat^^- 
lepresent  the  laundress  ladj  to  far  less  advantage,  and  show  us  a  thorough- 
hied  vizea,  whom  Philip's  ruthless  viceroy  fotmd 

—as  curst  and  shrewd 
As  Socrates'  Xantippe,  or  a  worse ; 

&r  the  Duke  of  Alva  would  not  have  said,  after  trial  of  the  dame's 
temper,  what  Jiis  fearless  disposition  might  have  prompted  to  say,  with 
ShaKspeare's  wife^tamer,  before  that  experienccy 

Have  I  not  beard  great  ordnance  in  the  field* 
And  heaven's  artilTeiy  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitchM  battle  heard 
Loud  'laroms,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets'  dang  ? 
And  do  jou  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue ; 
That  ffives  not  half  so  mat  a  blow  to  the  ear. 
As  wm  a  chesnut  in  a  nurmer's  fire? 
Tosh!  tush!* 

So  far,  in  &ct,  was  grim  old  Alva  from  tush-tushing,  or  pooh-poohing 
the  tongue-fence  of  Mistress  Bab,  that  for  once  in  his  life  ne  absolutely 
became  pathetic,  and  complained  piteously  to  the  King  of  the  life  this 
fimme  terrible  led  tbem  all  in  the  Netherlands.  That  tongue  of  hers 
there  was  no  stopping.  Loud  'l|mims,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets' 
dane,  were  nothmg  to  it.  Great  ordnance  in  the  field  were  mellow 
music,  compared  with  this  brawling  virago  in  her  heroics.  Decidedly  the 
Ticeroy  was  of  one  mind  with  King  Solomon,t  that  it  is  better  to  dwell 
in  the  wilderness  than  with  a  contentious  and  an  angry  woman. 

Barbara  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  to  the  Emperor  originally  that 
she  might  alleviate  his  melancholy  by  her  singing :  if  so,  she  is  equally 
alleged  to  have  soon  exhausted  all  ihat  was  harmonious  in  her  nature,  for 
**  never  was  a  more  uncomfortable,  unmanageable  person  than  Barbara  in 
her  afbr  life."J  Her  marriage  with  Pyramus  Kegell,  the  military  com- 
missary in  the  Netherlands,  ended  in  her  being  left  a  widow  on  the  hands 
of  Alva;  and  that  doughty  Duke,  who  "could  almost  crush  the  heart  out 
of  a  nation  of  three  millions,  was  unable  to  curb  this  single  termagant" 
She  wouldn't  be  a  nun.  She  wouldn't  so  to  Spain.  She  wouldn't  amend 
her  way  of  life.  She  wouldn't  curtaS  her  reckless  expenditure.  Don 
John  was  ashamed,  and  King  Philip  was  wroth.  But  the  wilfiil  woman 
would  have  her  own  way,  and  was  neither  to  be  driven  nor  led,  menaced 
mto  meekness  or  coaxed  into  compliance.  '^  Notwithstanding  every  effort 
to  entice,  to  intimidate,  and  to  kidnap  her  from  the  Netherlands,  there 
she  remained^  through  all  vicissitudes,  even  till  the  arrival  of  Don  John. 
By  his  persuasions  or  commands  she  was,  at  last,  induced  to  accept  an 
enle  for  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  Spain,  but  revenged  herself  W 
asserting  that  he  was  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  himself  the  Emperors 
child;  a  point,  certainly,  upon  which  her  authority  might  be  thought 

♦  Ttadng  of  the  Shrew,  Act  L  Sc.  2.  t  Proverbs  xxi.  19. 
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conclusive.  Then  there  was  a  double  mystery  about  John.  He  might 
be  the  issue  of  august  parentage  on  one  side ;  he  was,  possibly,  sprung  of 
most  ignoble  blood  on  both.  Base-bom  at  best,  he  was  not  sure  whether 
to  look  for  the  author  of  his  being  in  the  balls  of  the  Cassars  or  the  booths 
of  Batisbon  mechanics. 

^<  Whatever  might  be  the  heart  of  the  mystery,  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
allowed  to  enwrap  all  the  early  life  of  Don  John.  The  Emperor,  who 
certunly  never  doubted  his  responsibility  for  the  infantas  ezisteuoe,  had 
him  conveyed  instantly  to  Spain,  where  he  was  delivered  to  Louis 
Quixada,  of  the  imperial  household,  by  whom  he  was  brought  up  in  great 
retirement  at  Yilla-Garcia.  Magdalen  Ulloa,  wife  of  Quixada,  watched 
over  hb  infiincy  with  maternal  and  magnanimous  care,  for  her  husband^s 
extreme  solicitude  for  the  infant's  welfare  had  convinced  her  that  he  was 
its  father.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  house  was  in  flames,  Quixada 
rescued  the  infant  before  he  saved  his  wife,  '  although  Magdalen  knew 
herself  to  be  dearer  to  him  than  the  apple  of  his  eye.'  From  that  time 
forth  she  altered  her  opinion,  and  believed  the  mysterious  child  to  be  of 
lofty  origin."* 

Ueronimo  was  the  name  that  the  boy  went  by  at  this  time.  In  1558, 
the  year  after  his  retirement  to  Yuste,  Chaiies  desired  Quixada,  his 
major-domo,  to  bring  his  family  to  an  adjoining  village ;  and  according 
to  Yanderhammen,  die  sight  of  Geronimo  operated  like  a  charm  on  the 
exhausted  recluse.  Mr.  rrescott  finds  no  allusions,  however,  to  the  lad, 
in  any  of  the  letters  from  Yuste,  but  remarks  that  if  he  ddd  visit  the 
monastery,  his  father,  we  may  be  sure,  had  sufficient  control  over  himself 
not  to  betray,  by  any  indiscreet  show  of  fondness,  the  relationship  between 
them.  One  tradition  respecting  Geronimo  lingered  to  a  late  period  among 
the  people  of  Cuacos — the  village  to  which  Quixada  had  been  summoneo, 
•—where  the  peasants,  it  is  said,  pelted  young  master  with  stones  as  he 
was  robbing  their  orchards.  This,  Mr.  Prescott  calls  '*  the  first  lesson  in 
war  of  the  future  hero  of  Lepanto.'*  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  attended  die  ex-Emperor's  funeral ;  soon  after  which  event — and 
perhaps  iTTO/?^  Aoc,  as  well  as  po9t  hoc — rumours  began  to  be  current  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  boy-moumer*s  near  kinship  to  dead-and-gone 
Cffisar. 

The  Begent,  Joanna,  came  to  hear  of  these  rumours;  and  her  secretary 
was  directed  to  sift  out  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Quixada  tri^l  to  evade 
the  question  put  to  him,  and  so  confirmed  Joanna's  suspicion.  The  next 
time  Quixada  left  home,  the  Begent  wrote  to  his  wife,  Dona  Magdalena, 
desiring  her  to  bring  the  boy  where  she  could  see  him.  ValladoUd  was 
the  place  selected,  on  the  occasion  of  a  forthcoming  auto  defi.  On  the 
appointed  day,  Magdalena  and  her  charge,  we  are  told,  *'  took  their  seats 
on  the  carpeted  platform  reserved  for  persons  of  rank,  in  full  view  of  the 
scaffold  appropriated  to  the  mart}TS  who  were  to  suffer  for  conscience' 
sake.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  august  company  here  assembled,  that 
the  son  of  Charles  tlie  Fifth  was  to  receive  his  first  lesson  in  the  school 
of  persecutions ;  that  he  was  to  learn  to  steel  his  heart  against  sym- 
pathjT  with  human  suffering;  to  learn,  above  all,  that  compasuon  for  the 
heretic  was  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye.   It  was  a  terrible  lesson  for  one  so 

*  Motley,  nMwprdr 
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jonngf — of  an  age  when  tbe  mind  is  most  open  to  impressions;  and 
the  bitter  fruits  of  it  were  to  be  discerned  ere  long  in  tbe  war  with  the 
Horiscoes. 

"  As  the  royal  train  approached  the  niace  occupied  by  Dona  Magdalena^ 
the  regent  paused  and  looked  around  n>r  the  boy.  Magdalena  had  thrown 
her  mantle  about  him,  to  conceal  him  as  much  as  possible  from  the  public 
eye.  She  now  drew  it  aside ;  and  Joanna  looked  so  long  and  eamestlj 
on  the  child,  that  he  shrank  abashed  from  her  gaze.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, before  she  had  recognised  in  his  bright  blue  eyes,  his  ample  forehead, 
and  the  rich  yellow  locks  that  clustereid  round  his  head,  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Austrian  line,  though  happily  without  the  deformity 
of  the  protruding  lip,  which  was  no  less  its  characteristic.  Her  heart 
yearned  with  the  tenderness  of  a  sister,  as  she  felt  convinced  that  the  same 
blood  flowed  in  his  veins  as  in  her  own ;  and,  stooping  down,  she  threw 
her  arms  around  his  neck,  and,  kissing  him,  called  him  by  the  endearing 
name  of  brother.  She  would  have  persuaded  him  to  go  with  her  and  sit 
by  her  side.}  But  the  boy,  clinging  closely  to  his  foster-mother,  refused  to 
leave  her  for  the  stranger  lady.'' 

This  curious  scene,  adds  the  historian,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
surrounding  spectators,  which  was  hardly*  diverted  from  the  child  by  the 
appearance  of  the  prisoners  on  the  scafibld  to  receive  their  sentences. 
*^  When  these  had  been  pronounced,  and  the  wretched  victims  led  away 
to  execution,  the  multitude  pressed  so  eagerly  round  Magdalena  and  the 
boy,  that  it  was  with  difliculty  the  guards  could  keep  them  back,  till  the 
Regent,  seeing  the  awkwardness  of  their  situation,  sent  one  of  her  train^ 
the  count  of  Osomo,  to  their  relief;  and  that  nobleman,  forcing  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  carried  off  Geronimo  in  his  arms  to  the  royal  carriage. ' 
Bnt  before  long  all  mystery  was  dispelled  by  the  public  acknowledgment 
of  the  child  as  the  son  of  the  Emperor— one  of  Philip's  first  acts,  after 
his  return  to  Spain  in  1559,  being  to  arrange  an  interview  with  his 
brother,  in  an  extensive  park  near  Valladolid,  during  the  royal  hunt.* 

Greronimo,  Juan,  or  John,  was  now  commencing  his  teens,  when  his 
reputed  father,  Quixada,  invited  him  one  flne  momine  to  ride  towards 
the  park  in  question,  and  witness  the  joys  of  chase,  to  the  music  of  hound 
and  horn.  Two  horses  stood  at  the  door — we  follow  Mr.  Lothrop  Mot- 
ley's version  of  the  tale — a  splendidly  caparisoned  charger  and  a  com- 
mon hackney.  The  boy  naturally  mounted  the  humbler  steed,  and  they 
set  forth  to  the  mountains  of  Toro,  but  on  hearing  the  bugles  of  the 
approaching  huntsmen,  Quixada  suddenly  halted,  and  bade  his  com- 
panion exchange  horses  with  himself.  When  this  had  been  done,  he 
seized  the  hand  of  the  wondering  boy,  and,  after  kissing  it,  respectfully 
exclaimed,  "  Your  highness  will  be  informed  as  to  the  meaning  of  my 
conduct  by  his  majesty,  who  is  even  now  at  hand."  They  had  proceeded 
but  a  short  distance  when  they  encountered  the  royal  hunting-party ; 
then  both  Quixada  and  Juan  dismounted,  and  bent  the  knee  to  their 
monarch.  Philip,  commanding  the  boy  to  rise,  asked  him  if  he  knew 
hb  father's  name.  Juan  replied,  with  a  sigh,  that  he  had  at  that  mo- 
ment lost  the  only  father  he  had  ever  known,  for  Quixada  had  just  dis- 
owned him.     "You  have  the  same  father  as  myself,"  cried  the  king; 

•  Fresoott's  PhUip  II.,  vd.  ill.  ch.  v. 
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**  the  Emperor  Chariei  was  the  Mgatt  parent  of  ns  both."  Then  ten- 
derly embracing  him,  he  commanded  him  to  remount  his  horae,  and  all 
returned  together  to  VaUadolid,  Philip  observing,  <'  with  a  sentimentalitT 
that  seems  highly  apocryphal,  that  he  had  nerer  brought  home  mnik 
precious  game  from  any  hunt  before. 

*^  This  theatrical  recognition  of  imperial  deeoent  was  one  among  ^ 
many  romantic  incidents  of  Don  John's  picturesque  career,  for  his  life 
was  never  destined  to  know  the  commonoplace.  He  now  commenced  his 
education,  in  compaoy  with  his  two  nephews,  the  Duchess  Margaret's  eon 
[Alexander  Famese],  and  Don  Carlos,  Pnnce-royal  of  Spain.  They 
were  all  of  the  same  age,  but  the  superiority  of  Don  John  was  soon  re- 
cognised. It  was  not  difficult  to  surpass  the  liaiping,  malicious  Carios, 
eiwer  in  physical  graces  or  intellectual  aocomplishments ;  but  the  grace- 
ful, urbane,  and  chivalrous  Alezand^,  destined  afi^waids  to  sudi  wide 
celebrity,  was  a  more  formidable  rival,  yet  even  the  professed  pan^^yrist 
of  the  Fames#  family  exalts  the  son  of  Barbara  Blombeig  orer  the 
grandson  of  Margaret  van  Geest."* 

There  was  seemingly  no  love  lost  between  Cirlos  and  John— and  one 
of  the  smart  replies  of  the  latter  to  a  taunt  of  the  Infante's  was  of  a 
kind  to  rankle  in  the  breast  of  Philip,  who  did  not,  however,  exhibit 
anything  like  aversion  to  his  brother,  and  entrusted  him,  almost  as  soon 
as  he  came  of  age,  with  the  command  of  the  odebrated  campaign  against 
the  Moors  of  Grenada.  Great  renown  accrued  to  the  young  ^neraL 
He  was  <*  always  to  be  descried  in  the  front  of  battle,  as  if  rejoicmg  in 
his  element,  and  courting  danger  like  some  paladin  of  ronianoe.''t  In 
vain  were  tixe  king's  reiterated  rebukes  on  l^is  subject  But  as  regards 
the  tactics  of  his  generalship,  the  remark  may  well  be  made  that  it  is 
difficult  to  be  danled  by  such  glory  as  he  acquired ;  oommencing  his 
operations,  as  he  did,  by  the  expulsion  of  neariy  all  the  Moorish  inha- 
bitants of  Grenada,  bed-ridden  men,  women,  ana  children  together — the 
cruelty  inflicted,  and  the  sufferings  patiently  endured  in  which  memorable 
deportation,  were  en<Mrmous.  **  But  few  of  the  many  thousand  exiles 
snrvived  the  horrid  march,  those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  do  so 
being  sold  into  slavery  by  their  ci^ptors.  Still  a  few  Moors  held  out  in 
their  mountain  fewtnesses,  and  two  years  long  the  rebellion  of  this  hand- 
ful made  head  against  the  power  of  Spain."^  The  massacre  of  the 
Moorish  garrison  of  Galera,  at  Don  John's  command,  is  hoirible  to  read 
cL  But  however  revolting  in  our  eyes,  it  seems  to  have  left  no  stmn,  as 
Mr.  Prescott  remarks,  on  the  prince's  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  Ins  con- 
temporaries, but,  on  the  contrary,  it  threw  a  gloomy  idai  over  his 
achievements,  which  may  have  rather  served  to  add  to  its  celebrity.  His 
own  countrymen  hailed  him  as  great  in  splendid  performance,  and 
greater  in  splendid  promise;  and  in  Rome  he  was  hailed  as  the  ^*  cham- 
pion of  Christendom,"  and  it  was  determined  to  offer  him  the  bftton  of 
generalissimo  of  the  formidable  league  then  being  organised  by  the  Pope 
against  the  Ottoman  £mpire.§  Pius  the  Fifth  was  this  oiganising 
genius— just  the  stout-hearted  pontiff,  though  well  stricken  in  years,  to 
get  up,  and  keep  up,  and  carry  out,  a  League  against  the  Turks.     Le- 

•  Motley's  Dutch  Bepublic,  vol  iiL  part  v.  ch.  I  f  Prescott. 
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puito  was  the  Tesult — a  battle  winch,  though  it  did  not  strip  the  Turks 
of  an  inch  of  territory,  broke  the  spell  of  their  renown  as  a  hitherto 
inyindble  race ;  and  indeed  those  who  have  most  carefully  studied  the 
history  of  the  Ottoman  empire  date  the  commencement  of  her  decline 
from  this  defeat.*  Hume's  remark  that  actions  at  sea  are  seldom,  if 
eyer,  so  dedsiye  as  those  on  land, — a  remark  suggested  by  the  repeated 
indecisiye  actions  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  11., — is  cited  by  Sir  Archibald  Alison  as  a  striking  proof  of  the 
danger  of  generalising  ^m  too  limited  a  collection  of  £ftcts :  had  Darid 
extended  his  retrospect  further,  he  would  haye  obseryed  that  the  most 
dedsiye  and  important  of  all  actions  recorded  in  history  haye  been 
fought  at  sea.  In  illustration  of  which  ayerment,  Sir  Archibald  refers 
to  the  battle  of  Salamis,  as  rolling  back  from  Greece  the  tide  of  Fer^ 
dan  inyasion;  that  of  Actium,  which  gaye  a  master  to  the  Roman 
world ;  while  diat  of  Lepanto  ^  arrested  for  eyer  the  dangers  of  Ma- 
hometan inyadon  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  that  of  La  Hogue 
checked  for  nearly  a  century  the  maritime  efforts  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon ;''  while  that  of  Trafalgar  not  only  at  once  secured  the  independence 
of  England,  and  destroyed  21II  Napoleon's  hopes  of  nayal  ascendancy, 
but  '*  annihilated  for  half  a  century  the  naries  of  France  and  Spdn."f 
The  age  at  which  Don  John  won  Lepanto  furnishes  one  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
mysterious  stran^rs  with  a  pregpiant  instance  to  confirm  the  assertion, 
that  eyeiything  taat  is  great  has  been  done  by  youth :  not  that  Sidonia 
holds  that  youth  b  genius:  all  he  says  is,  that  genius,  when  young,  is 
diyine.  '*  Why,  the  greatest  captains  of  ancient  and  modem  times  both 
conquered  Italy  at  fiye-and-twenty !  Youth,  extreme  youth,  oyerthrew 
the  Persian  Empire.  Don  John  of  Austria  won  Lepanto  at  twenty-fiye — 
the  greatest  battle  of  modem  times ;  had  it  not  been  for  the  jealousy  of 
I^ilip,  the  next  year  he  would  haye  been  Emperor  of  Mauritania.*' 
(Among  ^donia's  other  instances  being  Gaston  de  Foix— only  twenty- 
two  when  he  stood  a  yictor  on  the  plain  of  Rayenna ;  Cond6  at  Rocroy 
at  the  same  age ;  Maurice  of  Saxony,  *'  the  greatest  captain  and  the 
profoundest  statesman  of  the  age,"  dead  at  thirty-two ;  Gustayus  Adol- 
phus,  at  thirty-eight ;  &c){  And  as  we  haye  introduced  fiction  into  the 
neld,  let  us  not  forget  that  Lepanto  inspires  solid  old  Samuel  Richardson 

*  Kanke  says,  ^  The  Tnrics  lost  all  their  confidence  after  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 
Thej  had  no  equal  to  oppose  to  John  of  Austria.  The  day  of  Lepanto  broke 
down  the  Ottoman  supremacy.**    See  Prescott,  m.  306. 

t  Alison's  History  of  Europe,  ch.  zxxix.  §  120. 

X  Sidonia  adds,  the  ^*  most  illustrious  achieyements  of  ciTil  prudence,**  in  cor- 
roboration of  the  same  yiew.  **  Innocent  IIL,  the  greatest  of  Popes,  was  the 
despot  of  ChristeDdom  at  thlrty-seyen.  John  de  Medici  was  a  Cardinal  at  fifteen, 
and,  according  to  Guicdardlni,  he  baffled  with  his  statecraft  Ferdinand  of  Ara- 
gon  himself.  He  was  Pope  as  Leo  X.  at  thlrty-seyen.  Lather  robbed  eyen  him 
of  his  richest  proyinoe  at  thirty-flye.  Take  Ignatius  Loyola  and  John  Wesley, 
they  worked  with  young  brains.  Ignatius  was  only  thirty  when  he  made  his  pil- 
grimage and  wrote  the  *  Spiritual  Exercises.*  Pascal  wrote  a  great  work  at  six- 
teen, and  died  at  thirty-seyen — ^the  greatest  of  Frenchmen. 

^  Ah !  that  fatal  thir^-seyen,  wMch  reminds  me  of  Byron.  .  .  Bwhael,  too, 
dkd  at  thir^-seyen.  Kichelieu  was  Secretary  of  State  at  thirty.  Well  then 
there  was  BoUngbroke  and  Pitt,  both  ministers  before  other  men  left  offcrteket 
Grotius  was  in  great  practice  at  seyenteen,  and  Attom^-General  at  twenty-four," 
&C.— CoNiKQSBT,  book  ill  ch.  1. 
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with  a  simile  for  Lovelace,  in  one  of  that  reprobate's  exultant  prerisums 
of  a  triumph*  over  Clariflsa. 

Critics  of  a  cooler  and  more  matter-of-fact  disposition,  declare  the 
youthful  commander-in-chief  to  have  obtained  more  than  his  full  meed  of 
glory  on  this  occasion.  No  doubt»  observes  Mr.  Motley,  he  had  fought 
with  brilliant  courage,  yet  in  so  close  and  murderous  a  conflict,  the  valour 
of  no  single  individual  could  decide  the  day,  and  the  result  was  due  to  the 
combined  determination  of  all.  The  same  historian  does  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  had  Don  John  remained  at  Naples,  the  issue  might  have 
easily  have  been  the  same ;  and  he  remarks  oq  the  '*  meagre  result  of  th^ 
contest"  as  being  no  less  notorious  than  the  victory.  Had  the  Christian 
fleet,  he  maintains,  advanced  to  Con6tantinople,t  every  soul  there  woold 
have  fled ;  *'  but  Providence  had  ordained  otherwise,  and  Don  John  sailed 
westwardly  with  his  ships.  He  made  a  descent  on  the  Barbary  coast, 
captured  Tunis,  destroyed  Biserta,  and  brought  Kbg  Amidas  and  his  two 
sons  prisoners  to  Italv.  Ordered  by  Philip  to  dismantle  the  fortifications 
of  Tunis,  he  replied  by  repairing  them  thoroughly,  and  by  placing  a 
strong  g^arrison  within  the  citadel.  Intoxicated  with  nis  glory,  the  young 
adventurer  already  demanded  a  crown,  and  the  Pope  was  disposed  to 
proclaim  him  King  of  Tunis,  for  the  Queen  of  the  |Lybian  seas  was  to 
be  the  capital  of  his  empire,  the  new  Carthage  of  which  he  already 
dreamed. "{  Philip  thought  a  spoke  must  be  put,  at  once,  in  this  wheel 
of  fortune^  lest  it  should  whirl  his  brother  onwards  too  &st  and  too  fiar, 
and  turn  his  brain  with  such  rapid  motion-* which  might  be  the  worse 
for  them  both. 

So  his  majesty  checked  forthwith  the  African  aspirations  of  Don  John 
and  his  abettors,  papal,  m^iasitical,  or  what  not,  by  issuing  a  decree  for  the 
demolition  of  Tunis.  With  the  fall  of  which  capital,  vanished  all  the 
prince's  bright  visions  of  an  African  empire — ^vanished  *^  like .  the  airy 
fabric  of  an  Eastern  tale."  Philip  was  getting  anxious,  too,  about  the 
company  his  brother  kept,  and  the  counsel  he  took,  in  matters  politic  and 
confidential.  He  distrusted  Don  John's  secretary,  Juan  de  Soto,  de- 
scribed by  Prescott  as  a  man  of  ability  but  of  an  intriguiog  temper,  who 
fostered  in  his  master  those  ambitious  projects  which  had  been  encou- 
raged by  Pius  y.  In  De  Soto's  place  he  sent  the  <<  celebrated  and  ill- 
starred  Escovedo,"  as  Mr.  Motley  calls  the  new  secretary,  who,  however, 
entered  as  heartily  but  more'^discreetly  and  secretly  into  his  new  master's 
<<  romantic  schemes."  For  it  was  not  in  Don  John's  nature  to  give  up 
romance  in  real  life ;  and  now  that  he  was  disappointed  of  the  empire 
which  he  had  contemplated  on  the  edge  of  the  Afirican  desert,  the 
"  champion  of  the  Cross  turned  to  the  cold  islands  of  the  northern  seas. 
There  sighed,  in  ciciptivity,  the  beauteous  Mary  of  Scotland,  victim  of 
the  heretic  Elizabeth."     What  holier  triumph  for  the  conqueror  of  the 

*  <<  All  my  future  triumphs  must  be  poor  to  this.  I  shall  be  as  unhappj,  after 
a  while,  from  my  reflections  upon  this  conquest,  as  Don  John  of  Austria  was, 
in  his,  on  the  renowned  victory  of  Lepanto,  when  he  found  that  none  of  his 
future  achievements  could  keep  paoe  with  his  eariy  glory."— Cujossi,  voL  iv. 
letter  v. 

t  But  Mr.  Pretcott  declares  those  who  censure  Don  John  for  not  directing  his 
arms  against  Constantinople,  to  have  apparently  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  the 
resources  of  the  Porte.    See  Hitt.  qfPkU,  2L,  book  v.  ch.  xi. 

t  Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  V.  i. 
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f 
Saracens,  the  historian  supposes  him  to  ask  himself,  than  the  sobjofi^tion 
of  these  northern  inOdels  ?  He  would  dethrone  the  proud  Elizabe£ ;  he 
would  liberate  and  espouse  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  together  they  would 
reign  over  the  two  united  realms.  All  that  the  Pope— it  was  now 
Gregory  XIII.-- could  do  with  bulls  and  blessing  letters  of  exoom* 
munication,  and  patents  of  investiture,  he  did  with  hb  whole  heart* 
Don  John  was  at  liberty  to  be  King  of  England  and  Scotland  as  soon  as 
be  liked ;  all  that  was  left  to  do  was  to  conouer  the  kingdoms.*  His 
prowess  by  land  and  sea,  with  which  Christendom  rang  again,  seemed  to 
promise  him  a  sncoess  against  these  foggy  islands,  of  the  vent,  vidi,  viei 
sort ;  surely  a^nst  a  people  of  isolatcni  barbarians,  cut  off  from  the  true 
Church,  and  all  under  petticoat  government,  the  chivalrio  Don  had  only 
to  come,  and  see,  to  conquer.  While  as  regards  the  captive  princess 
whom  Uus  handsomest  of  Christian  knights  then  oorrent,  or  errant,  was 
to  release^  and  espouse,  and  enthrone, — surely  in  her  case  he  had  but  to 
come,  and  be  seen,  to  conquer. 

When  Mary  Stuart  found  herself  abandoned  by  Catherine  de  M^cii» 
it  became  her  policy — '^aigrie  par  une  longue  captivity  bless^  de 
I'abandon  de  la  France,''  as  M.  Ch^ruelt  sa^s — to  draw  closer  and  closer 
to  the  Spanish  Miction.  Don  John  of  Austria  had  just  arrived  in  the  Low 
Countries,  with  an  immense  reputation  to  herald  his  improaoh.  The  con- 
queror of  Grenada,  of  Lepanto^  of  Tunis,  made  Protestant  England 
tremble,!  and  raised  the  spirits  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Catholics^ 
Jiary  Stuart  saw  in  him  a  usurper,  perchance  a  husband.  S  In  the 
Tebruary  of  1577  she  drew  up  a  will,  in  which  she  declared,  with  her 
t>wn  hand,  that  she  bequeathed  to  the  King  of  Spain  all  her  rights  to  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  case  her  son  failed  to  embrace  the 
Catholic  religion.ll  But  the  hopes  which  Mary  had  founded  on  Don  John 
soon  came  to  nongiit.  The  son  of  Charles  V.  met  with  a  fbrmidable 
opponent  in  William  the  Silent,  that  ^'  lofty  spirit,  profound,  obstinately 
intrepid,  whom  no  difficulties  could  daunt."1f  Unlocked  for  reverses  and 
a  premature  death  blighted  this  fietir  prospect  of  the  Spanish  foeti(m.** 

Spain  had  by  this  filled  high  her  bloody  cap 
In  Flanders ;  and  that  race  of  forceful  men. 
Unbending  Alva,  craftv  Eeqnesens, 
And  John  of  Austria,  the  warlike  lord. 
Had  wrought  the  people  to  such  stubborn  mood 
As  would  not  brook  repression ;  and  beg^ 
That  downward  course  in  Spanish  destinies 
Which  yet  is  scarce  acoomplished.ft 

It  is  manifest,  Michelet  says,  that  the  intriguing  conspirator-party  in 
Jiary  Stuart's  £ivour,  and  in  the  cause  of  Jesuitism,  had  constructed  quite 
a  romance  on  Don  John  of  Austria — a  romance  of  which  the  foundation 


*  Motlej,  vbimgrrh. 

t  Marie  Stuart  et  Cath.  de  M^cis.    Etude  Historique  (1858).   €h.  vii* 
I  Lettres  de  Marie  Stuart,  t.  iv.  p.  346. 

i  Ibid.,  p.  347,  and  especially  p.  863.— Camden,  Hist,  of  £liz.,  S81.— Mignet, 
Antonio  Perez  and  Phil.  IL,  pp.  29,  69,  105,  106. 
1)  I^tires  de  Marie  Stuart,  t.  iv.  p.  351. 
H  Voltaire,  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs,  ch.  clziiL 
*•  ChAruel,  p.  78.  ft  H.  G.  Keene,  Ex  Eremo,  142. 
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mm  nM&a.  Roman  qm  piekmit  par  ht  bm$e,  Th»y  uilud  t»  nm 
Ph^ip  in  fovM&ng  gnd  bttloiiig  «p  thn  daDgenrat  creatton,  wUeb  wooAd 
kuTe  bten  employed  agwnst  btmtekf.  So  mnple  did  they  euppeeo  hwe  - 
as  Ihoofh  he  would  eloie  hii  eyes,  nor  be  enligiiitened  eren  by  jeakioiy; 
Uni  of  all  they  pievailed  on  Philip  not  le  make  the  bastard  a  priert»  m 
CSnriea  Y.  had  reooaam«ided  in  his  wiU.  They  indweed  the  laagf  more* 
cnrer,  to  giw  Ua  brodwr  esapk^ymeat  as  oommander  in  the  war  agaast  the 
Moriscoes — an  easy  kind  oi  war,  within  home  legions,  and  in  which  soak 
«ess  was  pretty  sore.  ^  Don  Jk)hn,  mild  and  a£roit,  showed  hinaeif  aa 
dsfoted  in  the  a&ir  of  Don  Caik)a(whose  death,  it  is  tme^  was  aitoyothor 
to  his  adtanti^),  that  Philip  had  no  heatation  in  inTesthog  this  modMt 
toimg  man  with  the  most  brilliant  of  oonunands,  that  of  the  Christiam 
fleet  whieh  bent  the  Turks  at  Lepanto  (1^71).  Don  John  cQn<pieredhy 
meana  of  Ae  Venetians,*  jnst  as  GuiM  oonqoered  at  Darmana  hy  means 
nf  Strossi,  of  whom  nobody,  howerer,  had  a  word  to  say, 

'<  Voil^  le  heros  cathoUque,  Young,  a  oonqueror,  pioasing  to  all^ 
radiant  with  those  fS&ir  locks  of  hia,  among  the  intoxica^nff  festiTities  got 
Up  for' him  in  Iti^,  he  begins  to  disoorer  himself,  &  utters  words 
wtii^  give  us  pause :  *  He  tmt  adranoes  not,  draws  hack.'  And  again : 
^If  anoAier  there  be  who  is  fmder  of  glory,  I  throw  mysdf  out  of 
window.^  The  Guises  (the  Cardinal  at  least)  were  then  in  Italy.  The 
tie  is  formed,  a  tie  of  firieodship,  to  become  in  due  time  an  aHiance,p— Te 
Ais  hero  is  wanting  a  tlnone.  PfaHip  was  advised  bv  some,  thai  Don 
John  wouid  be  worth  more  than  Norfii^  as  husband  to  Mary  Stuart. 
tHhers,  agmn,  when  Don  John  took  Tunis,  got  the  Pope  to  wnte  and 
um  the  loiag  that  he  ought  to  create  a  Bs^bary  royalty  for  bb  hrothor 
to  rugtt  over. — Philip  began  to  understand  matters  now.  His  answer 
Was,  that  he  shonld  demolish  Tunis.  He  withdrew  from  hia  hrodier  a 
dangercms  confidant,  and  sent  a  spy  instead  to  be  about  his  paison,  a 
oertssn  Csooredo.  But  this  man  tarns  round,  gives  himself  tm  to  Don 
John's  interests,  labours  on  his  behalf  at  Rome,  and  becomes  the  maiis 
spring  of  all  tfie  schemings  for  a  cvown.''t 

Nothing  could  be  more  inopportune  to  the  schemers  than  the  news 
which  readied  Dpn  John  in  Italy,  that  he  had  been  appointed  Goremor- 
General  of  the  Netherlands^  thtti  in  revolt.  But  he  would  soon  dispose 
of  the  Dutch  nuisance,  and  then  prosecute  his  other  project  Like  his 
romantic  self,  he  hurried  on  to  his  new  duties,  in  very  undiristian  dis* 
guise — *^  staining  his  bright  locks  and  fair  face  to  the  complexion  of  a 
Moor,"  and  attired  as  the  servant  of  his  confidential  friend,  Gonzaga, 
who  was  the  companion  of  his  hasty  progress,  together  with  six  men-at- 
arms,  and  a  clever  Swiss  courier,  who  '*  knew  every  road  of  Fiance." 
At  Paris  he  went,  dei^ite  Ins  hurry,  to  a  great  ball  at  the  Louvre^  uid 
even  had  ixme  there  to  fiill  in  love  with  Margaret  of  Valois,  i^ose  sub- 
sequent visit  Uy  this  inamorato  atNamur,  was  <<  destined  to  mark  the  last 
turning-point  in  his  picturesque  career."  Not  till  he  reached  Luxemburg 
did  he  throw  off  his  disguise ;  but  then  and  there  the  '^  youthful  paladin 
stood  confessed."  His  appearance,  by  the  account  too  of  imfinendly  his- 
torians, was  as  romantic  as  his  origin  and  his  exploits :  every  contem* 

*  Cf.  Hammer,  Charridre,  &c. 

t  Mkbelet,  Hist.  ^  I'raooe,  t  x.  (La  Ligue  et  Henri  IV.^  pp,  114  s^. 
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poEMcy  QhroDick^  Frioch,  SpaKiuh^  Italuui^  Flemish,  Bomai^  all  dilate 
i]|Km  his  penoDiJ  beauty  and  the  siagular  fiasoinatioa  of  hU  maimer. 
<<  Symmetrical  featujM^  blue  eyes  of  gieat  vivacify,  and  a  profuskm  of 
bright  oorliiig  hair,  were  combiued  with  a  persoa  not  much  above  middle 
height^  bat  perfidctly  well  proportioned.  Owing  to  a  natural  pecnliaritj 
^  hifl  head,  the  hair  fell  iMu^ward  from  histemdles,  and  he  had  aoauium 
the  habit  of  pushing  it  firom  his  brows."  Which  custom,  we  leans, 
became  a&shion  among  the  host  of  courtiers^  who  were  but  too  happy 
aO  glass  tfaemselyee  in  so  brilliant  a  mirror — 

The  oeurtiei's  and  the  soldier's  eycj  iongae^  sword : 
Tkb  eoqpectancy  snd  roee  of  the  fair  state. 

The  ^Ms  o£  fashion,  aad  the  uoukL  of  £o]9v 
The  observed  of  all  obserrers. 

And  with  respect  to  this  style  of  dispbsiiig  the  hatr  we  are  fhrtber  UAi^ 
that  as  Charles  the  Fifth,  on  his  journey  to  Itdy  to  assume  the  iron  crown, 
bad  caused  his  hair  to  be  clipped  dose,  as  a  remedy  foir  the  headaches  with 
idhich,  at  that  momentous  epoch,  he  was  torknented,  brinjg^g  thereby 
Sose-shayen  pdls  into  extreme  ^e»faiott;  «o,  a  mass  of  hair  pushed  back^ 
ward  firom  tfie  temple^,  in  the  style  to  which  the  name  of  Jotm  of  Anstri4 
'was  appropriated,  oeoKme-  the  prevailing  mode  whereter  the  «on  of  the 
Bmperor  appeared.* 

William  iof  Orange  seems  to  have  distrusted  the  new  "Viceroy  from  tfao 
first  Don  John's  instructions  firom  the  king  were,  to  concffiate  the  pn> 
Vinces  as  much  as  was  compatible  mA  conceding  nothing.  And  though 
there  was  a' vague  notion,  tne  historian  bears  record,  that  with  the  Yice- 
toy^a  fame,  ftiscmating  manners,  and  imperial  patronage,  he  might  accom- 
phsh  a  result  which  neither  firaud  nor  fdrce — not  the  arts  of  Granvelle^ 
nor  the  atrocily  of  Alva,  ndr  tiie  licentiousness  of  a  buccaneering  soldiery 
^-'^lad  been  idble  to  eff&st ;  yet,  "  the  crusader  of  Grenada  and  Lepailto. 
{he  champion  of  the  ancient  Church,  was  not  likely  to  please  the  ruggea 
Zelanders  who  had  let  themselves  be  hacked  to  pieces  rather  than  say  one 
Paternoster,  and  ^o  had  worn  creS($ent8  in  their  caps  at  Leyden,  t6 
prove  iheir  deeper  hostifity  to  the  Pope  than  to  the  Turk.^  Don  John 
had  arrived  full  of  self-confidence^  he  would  soon  reduce  the  refiractoty 
and  decide  the  wavering.  But  he  was  unaware  of  die  part  he  was 
faxtended  to  play  by  the  king,  his  brother— that  in  fictct  he  was  to  be 
played  tmon,  inveSgled,  foiled,  trifled  with,  betrayed.  His  majesty'a 
man-of-atl-work,  whenever  there  was  dirty  ifork  to,  do,  Antonio  Pere^ 
had  his  snares  aH  laid,  with  characteristic  elaboration,  to  catch  both  the 
prince  and  the  secretary.  The  latter,  Esoovedo,  was  getting  enmeshed 
with  admirable  fiicihty. 

Antonio  Peres?  persuaded  the  king  that  Escovedo  was  the  ''prima 
instigator  and  controller^  of  an  *'  astounding  plot,"  which  was  to  establish 
Don  John  on  tiie  throne  of  England,  and  then  to  attack  Philip  himself  in 
Bpain,  and  deprive  him  of  his  crown.  ^  No  proof  of  the  wild  design  was 
offered.  .  •  .  The  exceUent  pair  of  conspirators  at  Madrid  could  wring 
no  damning  proofe  from  the  lips  of  the  supposititious  conspirators  in 
Flanders,  save  that  Don  John,  after  Escovedo's  arrival  in  Ma<md,  wrote, 
impatientiy  and  firequently,  to  demand  that  he  should  be  sent  back^ 
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together  with  the  money  which  he  had  gone  to  Spain  to  procure.''* 
But  the  assassination  of  Esooredo  was  judged  indispensable  to  his  ma- 
jesty's senrice.  Philip  gave  the  word,  and  Peres  arranged  the  deed.  The 
assassins  were  handsomely  rewarded  with  pensions  and  places,  annuities 
from  the  crown  and  commisnons  in  the  army.  Thus  should  it  be  done 
imto  the  men  who  were  willing  to  gratify  the  king,  and  whom,  therefore^ 
the  king  delighted  to  honour. 

Michelet  says  that  Don  John  would,  in  all  probability,  hare  attempted 
the  invasion  of  England,  in  furtherance  of  his  cherished  design,  without 
the  consent  of  Philip,  could  he  but  have  induced  the  Belgians  to  equip  a 
fleet  for  him,  and  find  means  of  transport  for  his  Spaniui  forces.  And 
who  can  tell  what  the  young  adventurer  might  have  brought  about,  once 
Csirly  embarked,  with  ''his  Spanish  brigands,  the  first  soldiers  in  the 
workL"?  Which  would  have  been  his  final  destination,  England,  or 
Spain? 

What  thoughts  passed  in  the  king's  nund  when  he  learnt  that  the 
**  dangerous  intriguer  who  guided  his  brother,  vis.  Escovedo,  maintained 
the  hcX&tj  of  becoming  master  of  Castile,  after  once  mastering  Santandei^ 
and  PeiLa,  and  that  he  asked  to  be  himself  named  commandant  of  Pena  ^ 
This  is  M*  Michelet's  way  of  statb^  the  case.  And  what  immediately 
follows,  in  its  laconic  significance,  is  very  like  the  French  historian  as 
well  as  the  Spanish  moniuch.  ^'  He  [Philip]  caused  Escovedo  to  be  put 
to  death  (March  81st,  1578).    Don  John  died  on  the  1st  of  October. 

**  In  M^Yy  exactly  one  month  after  the  death  of  Escovedo,  Don  Joh^ 
fell  ill  at  the  siege  of  Philipville,  of  fititigue,  it  was  said,  or  of  despair. — ? 
In  despair  he  was,  both  at  the  death  of  Escovedo,  and  at  the  pmbbcatioa 
of  his  conesppndence,  by  which  he  was  unmasked,— perhaps  too  at  his 
sorry  success  at  Namur,  taken  by  him  by  surprise  from  the  Netherlanders 
while  he  was  actually  in.  treaty  with  them.  He  was  now  known,  lai<i 
bare,  and  on  both  ndes  adjudged  a  traitor.  > 

'*  Many  believed  him  to.be  poisoned,  and  said  that  the  Abb^  of  Sainte* 
jGrertrude  was  the  agent,  by  Philip's  oqmmand. 

** '  But  then  Don  John  was  his  brother  ?'  A  shaUow  objecdon  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  had  put  to  death  his  son,  Don  Carlos,  whom  there  was 
so  little  to  fear. — Whereas  from  Don  John  there  was, at  this  time  the 
utmost  to  fear.  The  prince  is  said  to  have  exchanged  his  romance  of  an 
invasion  of  England  for  a  more  rational  project  He  gave  heed  to  the 
Prince  of  Orang^  and  had  thoughts  of  offering  his  hand  to  Elisabeth, 
and  at  the  same  time  conceding  entire  religious  freedom  to  the  Nether* 
lands.  Elizabeth  was  a  woman  ;  Don  John,  highly  pleasing,  adoraed 
with  the  remembrance  of  Lepanto,  might  have  very  easily  edipsed  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  ugly,  hideously  marked  wiUi  the  small-pox,  and 
who  looked  as  if  he  had  two  noses.''t  The  mourning  of  Guise  for  the 
death  of  Don  John  is  further  alleged  by  Michelet  as  proof  positive  of 
iheir  secret  alliance— an  alliance,  he  says,  in  other  respects  so  probabley 
and  which  has  been  questioned  without  any  serious  reasons  to  offer. 

Mr.  Lothrop  Motley's  account  of  the  last  days  of  Don  John  is,  that 
ever  unoe  the  assassination  of  Escovedo,  a  consuming  melancholy  settled 
on  his  spirits,  and  a  burning  fever  came,  in  the  month  of  September,  to 

*  Motley,  vol  iiL  part  v.  eh.  iii 

t  FiWf  Strada,  Van  Beydt,  La  Vie  de  Momay,  and  other  authors  brought  to- 
gether by  Green,  VI.  452.-.Michelet,  X.  117-19. 
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destroy  \m  physical  strength.  The  house  where  he  lay  was  a  hovel,  iha 
only  chamber  of  which  had  been  long  used  as  a  pigeon-house.  This 
wretched  garret  was  cleansed,  as  well  as  it  could  be,  of  its  filth,  and  hung 
with  tapestry  emblazoned  with  armorial  bearings.  In  this  doyecot  the 
hero  of  Lepanto  was  destined  to  expire.  During  the  last  few  days  of  his 
Hhiess  he  was  delirious.  Tossing  upon  his  uneasy  couch,  the  mstorian 
continues,  *<he  again  arranged  in  imagination  the  combinations  of  great 
battles,  again  shouted  his  oilers  to  rushing  squadrons,  and  listened  with 
brightening  eye  to  the  trumoet  of  riotory.  Keason  returned,  howeyer, 
before  the  hour  of  death,  and  permitted  mm  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
dispositions  rendered  necessary  by  his  condition.  ^He  appointed  his 
nephew,  Alexander  of  rarma,  who  had  been  watching  assiduously  oyer 
his  deat^-bed,  to  succeed  him,  prorisionally,  in  the  command  of  the  army 
and  in  his  other  dignities,  received  the  last  sacraments  with  composure,  and 
tranquilly  Iweathra  his  last  upon  the  first  day  of  October,  the  month 
which,  since  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  he  had  always  considered  a  festive  and 
a  fortunate  one. 

<<  It  was  inevitable  that  suspicion  of  p<Mson  should  be  at  once  excited  by 
his  decease.  Those  suspicions  have  been  never  set  at  rest,  and  never 
proved.  •  .  The  body,  when  opened  that  it  might  be  embalmed,  was  sup- 
posed to  offer  evidence  of  poison.  The  heart  was  dry,  the  other  internal 
organs  were  likewise  so  desiccated  as  to  crumble  when  touched,  and  the 
genmal  colour  of  the  interior  was  of  a  blackish  brown,  as  if  it  had  been 
singed.  Various  ^persons  were  mentioned  as  the  probable  criminals; 
various  motives  assigned  for  the  commission  of  the  deed."*  Those  who 
believed  Philip  capable  of  anything,  would  marvel  that  there  should  be 
any  doubt  in  the  present  case. 

Our  Scottish  Solomon,  King  James  I.,  is  made  to  argue,  in  a  wdl- 
known  Imaginary  Conversation,  that  a  king,  though  he  may  peradven* 
ture  slay  unadvisedly,  rashly,  wrathfuliy,  "  can  never  be  an  assassin,"  even 
tiiottgh  he  should  smite  unto  the  death  with  his  own  right  hand.  '*  King 
Philip,"  quoth  the  Stuart,  "of  whom  you  flsaac  Casaubonl  made  re- 
ference, did  encompass  and  bring  about  the  death  of  hb  son  Charies,  and 
hkewise  of  his  brother  (not  uterine  but  spurious)  John  of  Austria,  as 
many  sound  scholars  and  rational  thinkers  do  surmise :  yet  reverential 
awe  hath  alway  stood  between  him  and  that  untoward  appellation  of  as- 
sa88m.''t  Wbierefore,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  rhetoric  and  euphony, 
his  Britannic  majesty  would  fain  cast  about  for  what  he  calls  some  pala- 
tabler  word. 

Despite  these  condurions — and  leaving  out  of  sight  the  case  of  Don 
Carlos — there  is  no  denying,  surely,  on  rational  as  well  as  charitable 
grounds,  that  natural  causes  enough  could  be  adduced  to  explain  Don 
John's  decease,  without  resorting  to  hired  poisoners,  or  charging  on  King 
Philip  at  Madrid  the  guilt  of  deliberate  fratricide.  Pestilence  was  in  the 
camp,  ragbg  wilh  fearful  havoc.  And  Don  John  was  a  dispirited,  ba£3ed 
man, — ^like  Casnus 

aweary  of  the  world : 

Hated  by  one  he  loved ;  oraved  by  his  brother ; 

Checked  like  a  bondman;  all  his  faults  observed. 

Set  in  a  note-book 

•  Motlflj.  part  V.  ch.  v. 

t  Landcnrs  Imag.  Conversations:  King  James  L  and  Isaac  Casaubon. 
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(tfie  note-t)ook  keeper  bebg  Antonio  Perez),  md  hj  Inm  andlitt 

learnt  and  oonn'd  bj  rote 
To  cast  into  his  teeth.    O,  he  could  weep 
His  spirit  from  his  eyes  !* 

No  wonder  that  fever,  eetiling  on  a  man  in  this  mood,  hooaed  in 
a  hovel,  and  seeing  a  ihoosand  fall  at  his  right  hand,  pLague-etneken  onto 
death,  should  himself  in  turn  succumb  to  the  destroyer. 

It  having  been  his  dying  request  to  be  interred  beside  hia  Either,  io. 
the  Esoonal,  hie  corpse  was  sent  to  Spain,  divided  into  three  parts^  and 
paeked  in  separate  bags,  to  $am  weight 


A  8TARLIGHT  L0T&TRI8T. 

By  W.  Charles  Kent. 

1. 
Son  throti^  the  leaves  stir  the  night-winds  fike  riiowers ! 
Soft  as  ki  £eams  rise  the  souls  of  uie  flowers, 
Else  in  the  fragnuiee  each  blossom  avows^ 
Ifloating  roind  nestled  birds  lulled  'mid  the  bou^j 

Down  by  the  shallows, 

Where  bloom  the  mallows 
Under  the  tremulous  gloom  of  the  beedi ; 

Star-gleams  revealing 

Twin  lovers  stealing 
Linked  in  one  yearning  embn^  each  to  eaeh. 

II. 
Glassed  o*er  the  stream  thrill  heaven's  glories  abovel 
Glassed  in  each  soul  thrills  the  heaven  of  their  love! 
Whispers  the  wave  through  the  green  rushes  rank ! 
Whispers  the  wind  through  the  uriars  on  the  bank  \ 

Whisuers  as  tender 

'Neatn  the  sky's  splendour 
Tremble  to  kisses  scarce  heard  through  the  night ! 

Ether  and  river 

Glitter  and  quiver 
With  myriad  myriad  wonders  of  light. 

IIL 

0  the  lithe  waist  by  a  fond  arm  entwined ! 
O  the  soft  cheek  by  another  reclined! 
O  the  brown  ringlet  by  warm  kisses  stirred! 
O  the  low  whisper  of  love  when  first  heard  i 

Trutnful  lips  meeting, 

Faithful  hearts  beatug, 
Passion  throu^  dark  eyes  to  blue  looking  down, 

Wmle  stars  discover 

Lover  by  lover 
Down  in  the  dell  where  the  primrose  has  blown.         -  

•  Julius  C«sar,  ActIV*  Sc  3. 
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A  GALLO-ROMAN  CITY .♦ 

■  Aries  en  Trance"— Beauty  of  its  Women— Atleaian  Queen  of  Maj— Han  in 
'  Bronze— The  Dragon  of  Aries— The  lAon  of  Axles— Faify  Chrotto — ^The  Bmm^ 
pocrta— The  Crau  and  [a  Shower  of  Bebblea— The  Camargne,  or  Delta  of  the 
Bhdae-^Legend  of  the  Saints  liaijr— A  Terghrersaiing  Obelisk- The  Alys- 
camps,  or  Eljsian  Fields — The  Last  Dead  Man  Floated  down  the  Rhone— '^ 
S^y^chral  Chapels — Abbey  of  Mont  Bfigor — SplencUd  Prospect. 

Aries,  la  9Psoi  de  BiOme,  et  digne  de  ta  scsur, 
C^t^  ch^  an  po^,  k  Partiste,  an  rSveor, 
Tks  chfire  i  tes  esfiyoits,  j^adaiire  tea  Tokiea. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Aries?  Aries,  with  its  great  Roman  amphi- 
fheatre,  its  le^nds  of  Crau  and  Camargue,  its  Alyscamps,  or  Eljsiau 
Fields,  its  provincial  dialect  and  peculiar  costumes,  nie  city  that  is  least 
French  of  all  the  Gallo-Roman  provincial  townS|  and  that  is  yet,  for  some 
reason  that  is  totally  ineamlicable,  except  it  were  for  sake  of  antithesis'^ 
desigpiated  as  "  Aries  en  France.^  The  physiognomy  of  its  ardu^ture. 
ihe  configuration  of  its  soil,  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  the  dress  of 
its  women,  its  dialect^  immortalised  by  Roumanille^  who  declares  that  dbe 
pure  Proven9al  is  only  spoken  at  Aries  just  as  pure  Greek  was  only 
knawB  in  Attica,  aU  alike  unite  to  render  everything  that  is  Arlesian 
not  French. 

Nothing  is  more  delightful  to  an  Arlesian  than  to  hear  a  Nimois-^e 
Inhabitant  of  a  city  also  rich  in  Gallo-Roman  monuments  and  traditions- 
Eke  M.  Jules  Canonge,  who  never  ceases  to  extol  the  charms  of  Aries, 
Its  landscapes,  its  monuments,  and  its  beautiful  women — Gallo-Roman 
types — in  verse  and  in  prose,  g^ve  expression  to  the  pleasure  with  which 
he  has  contemplated  from  the  summit  of  the  great  tower  of  the  arena  the 
majestic  course  of  the  Rhdne,  the  smiling  meadows  watered  by  the 
Dutmoe,  the  stony  deserts  of  the  Crau,  a  truly  splendid  landscape,  nobly 
crowned  by  the  snowy  crest  of  the  "  Alpines"  beyond.  This  poet  of 
Ktmes,  H.  Jules  Canonge,  speaks  of  the  beauties  of  Aries  with  almost 
pagan  raptures. 

^'Modern  Aries,"  he  intimates,  "has  preserved  the  prestige  of  its 
ancient  days.  That  which  most  dazzles  the  stranger  in  tnat  town,  that 
which  at  once  captivates  hira,  forces  a  sigh  at  his  departure,  and  makes 
him  wishful  to  return,  is  the  beauty  of  its  women.  It  is  not  uBCommon 
to^  meet  there  the  three  types — Greek,  Roman,  and  Saracen — in  their 
or^nal  purity.  Follow  beneath  the  portico  of  the  theatre  that  young 
girl  of  high  stature,  straight  profile,  neck  of  milky  whiteness,  and  cheeks 
with  the  velvety  bloom  of  the  peach ;  observe  the  gracefulness  of  her 
movem^its;  listen  to  the  slight  accent,  the  ingenious  play  upon  words, 
the  sonorous  limpidity  of  that  dialect  which  makes  the  people  of  other 
places  say,  *  We  do  not  speak  as  well  as  they  do  atJArles ;'  try  to  get  up  a 
conversation  with  her,  and  the  liveliness,  the  sharpness  of  her  retorts  will 
semind  you  of  what  is  related  of  the  .fair-haired  girls  of  Attica.     The 

*  Atl^ennes:  Chtoniques,  L6gendes,  Contes  et  Souyenirs  Biographiques  et 
**tt6frires.  Par  Am^^  Pichot,  Auteur  dn  Dernier  Roi  d'Arles,  de  la  Chronique 
de  Charies  Quint,  &c.    Paris:  Uachette  et  O. 
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one  that  yoa  see  majestically  seated  on  the  steps  of  the  amphitheatre 
draped  in  her  mantle,  scanning  the  arena  so  imperially  with  her  serious 
yet  burning  look,  dominating  the  crowd  with  her  brown  head,  so  well 
and  so  regularly  defined  in  its  outline,  is  she  not  manifestly  the  daughter 
of  those  powerful  matrons  who  gave  the  Mgnal  at  the  Coliseum  with 
uplifted  tnumb  to  ^  trano^le  the  conquered  gladiator;  sister  to  those 
haughty  TransteTerins  who  boast  that  they  feel  Roman  blood  flowing  in 
all  its  purity  in  their  veins  ?  Can  vou,  without  thinking  of  Spain  and 
of  the  East,  contemplate  the  temptmg  gait,  the  gazelle  eye,  the  golden 
tint  of  that  young  woman  whose  graceful  form  seems  to  undulate  through 
the  Moorish  galleries  of  the  cloisters  with  all  the  flexibility  of  a  palm-tree 
just  moved  by  the  breeze  ?  The  physical  analogies  are  rendered  even 
atill  more  manifest  by  analogy  of  character;  delicate  and  laughing  like  a 
Greek  hetaira»  capable  of  great  thoughts  and  heroic  devotions  like  the 
grave  Roman,  the  Arlesian  has  the  coc^uettish  grace  of  the  Spaniard 
united  to  the  deep  and  burning  passion  of  ue  Gulnares  wbA  the 
Zuleikas.** 

M.  Jules  Canonge  was  really  as  fortunate  at  Aries  as  any  prince  of 
a  &iry  tale.  It  was  not  enough  that  he  saw  at  church,  and  whilst  service 
3Rras  gmng  on,  the  pretty,  thoughtless  Ariesians  dip  their  bouquets  in  the 
b6nitier,  and  hunt  one  another  round  the  columns,  to  bestow  an  asper- 
sion which  is  not  included  in  the  ritual,  but  he  was  also  induced  one  day 
to  purchase  a  pair  of  Chinese  slippers,  with  the  pleasant  notion  of  the 
fund  of  amusement  reserved  to  him  in  trying  them  ou  many  little  feet 
before  any  should  be  found  to  claim  them  as  uie  prize  for  a  fit. 

*'  You  will  not  have  far  to  to,"  said  a  sweet  voice  behind  him ;  '<  will 
you  try  them  on  me?"  And  the  Chinese  slippers  were  at  once  fitted  so 
nicely,  that,  albeit  bought  and  paid  for,  they  nevet  went  out  of  the  shop.. 
Made  for  the  wife  of  a  mandarin,  they  remained  in  all  honour  on  the 
foot  of  an  humble  yet  charming  artisan  of  Aries. 

When  beautiful  Ariesians  are  spoken  of,  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  artisan  class  is  alluded  to ;  it  is  the  only  class  in  the  present  day 
ihat  wears  the  national  costume  more  or  less  modified.  But  M.  AmMee 
Fichot  is  &r  too  gallant  not  to  aver  that  the  nobility  and  bourgeoine 
of  his  native  city  are  not  disinherited  of  the  gift  of  beauty.  Nay,  he 
mentions  by  name  and  at  length  several  ladies  known  to  him  who  were 
worthy  rivals  of  the  most  beautiful  artisans  ;  and  he  further  adds,  as  a 
proof  of  a  total  absence  of  jealousy  on  their  part,  that  Lady  Blessington 
used  to  speak  of  the  exclamations  of  delight  with  which  the  beautiful 
girls  huled  her  presence  when  walking  in  the  streets  of  Aries !  The 
anecdote  teUs  two  ways. 

The  costume  of  the  Ariesians  used  in  olden  times  to  impart  further 
iittractions  to  tiieir  natural  beauty.  In  the  present  day  they  dispose  their 
hair  in  soft  undulating  bands  beneath  their  caps,  or  twist  and  pin  it 
above  the  ear,  but  formerly  a  flat  hat,  coquettishly  placed  over  the  ear, 
corrected  the  too  jpeat  circumference  of  the  hair,  whilst  the  drolet,  or 
jacket  with  long  floating  skirts,  set  off  tiie  shape  to  advantage.  The 
hat  was  transformed  into  a  kind  of  Phrygian  cap  before  it  assumed 
its  modem  aspect.  The  Ariesians  revel,  too,  in  silken  stuflEi  of  all 
colours,  in  lace,  in  Moorish  bracelets,  long  golden  earrings,  and  Maltese 
grosses  with  brilliants,  while  the  simple  petticoat  of  printed  calico,  coming 
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no  lower  than  tbe  ankle,  permits  more  than  a  pretty  foot  to  be  contem-' 
plated. 

M.  Salvador,  in  a  remarkable  work  which  has  recently  passed  muster^ 
in  our  paffes,  **  Paris,  Rome,  et  J^rosalem,''  argues  that  the  beauteons 
types  of  phyriognomy  which  still  adorn  the  shores  of  that  most  imposing 
nver  the  Biidnr  are  like  animated  monuments,  in  which  are  depicted  at 
once  the  residence  of  Greeks  and  Italians,  and,  as  in  Andalusia,  the 
powerful  action  of  Arabian  and  of  Jewish  blood.  M.  Am^dde  Picbot 
admits  that  there  may  be  Arabian  and  Jewish  blood  in  some  Arlesian 
Teins,  but  he  declares  that  it  can  only  be  a  few  drops.  As  to  the  Greeks, 
who  called  Aries  TheUne,  /'  the  fertile,"  there  are  no  proofii  of  their 
having  settled  there,  but  he  admits  that  a  few  words  of  their  idiom,  aa 
first  signalised  by  M.  Fauriel,  are  Greek,  and  that  the  athletic  games  of 
racing,  wrestling,  and  leaping,  the  dance  aXied  faratidouUj  depicted  on 
ancient  vases,  and  Maia,  the  princess  of  Spring,  may  have  a  Greek 
origin.  Aries,  it  must  also  be  remembered,  was  not  so  far  from  the 
Graian  or  Grecian  Alps,  or  from  the  great  Greek  colony  of  Marseilles, 
mother  of  many  another  Grallo-Greek  congregation. 

The  virtue  c^  the  Ariesians  has  also,  according  to  the  same  autho- 
rity,  been  much  underrated.  A  fierce  quarrel  arose  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  upon  the  subject  of  a  statue  disinterred  at  Aries,  and  which 
some  ardueologists  had  the  impertinence  to  dedare  to  be  a  Venus,  whilst 
others  were  still  more  certain  that  it  was  a  Diana.  The  hereditary  vir- 
tuousness  of  the  Arlerian  militated  strongly  in  fiivour  of  the  last  opmion, 
although  the  first  carried  the  day.  M.  Vertron,  a  champion  of  the 
ArlesianSy  replied  to  M.  Terriu's  Callisthenics ; 

SOenoe,  Gallisth^ne,  et  ne  dispute  plus ! 

Tes  sentiments  sont  trop  profanes : 
Dans  Aries  c'est  k  tort  que  in  oherdies  V^us, 

On  n'y  trouve  que  des  Dianes. 

This  quatrain  might  also  be  quoted  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the 
Ariesians  against  two  nngallant  tourists,  MM.  de  Chapelle  and  Bachau* 
mont,  who  declared  that  the  fiices  of  the  Ariesians  whom  they  admired 
on  the  promenade  of  La  Lice  were  covered  with  numches.  But  the 
Ariesians  require  no  champions ;  their  charms  are  a  sufficient  defence. 
Any  one  can  disparage  an  ugly  woman  (if  such  a  thine  exists),  but  ha 
who  attempts  to  run  down  a  really  beautiful  yonne  girl  will  have  no 
sympathisers ;  and  this  reminds  us  of  what  Nostra&mus  relates  of  the 
Arlesian  Queen  of  May :  *^  The  practice  is  one  of  great  antiquity  ;  the 
youngest  and  prettiest  girls  are  selected,  are  gorgeously  attired  with 
crowns  of  Aowots,  garlands,  jewels,  and  garments  of  silk.  They  are 
then  elevated  upon  a  throne  and  called  MayeSf  and  all  who  go  by  are 
expected  to  contribute  some  small  coin  to  the  goddess,  in  return  for  which 
they  are  entitled  to  a  loss.  Some,  by  way  of  pleasantry,  choose  an  ugly, 
toothless,  smoke-dried  old  hag,  whom  they  dress  up  and  paint  and  de- 
corate with  flowers,  and  those  who  go  by,  caught  by  their  cloaks  and 
mantles,  are  only  permitted  to  save  tiiemselves  from  an  embrace  by  a 
lanre  contribution,  which  moneys  are  collected  for  charitable  purposes.'' 
When  Constantino  removed  the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome,  he  hed- 
tated  for  a  long  time  between  Asia  and  Gaul,  between  Byiantium  and 
Aries.    His  predilections  for  the  latter  city  were  always  very  strong. 
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Bi  «wd  to  gi¥«  paUio  garnet  in  iti  mmphidMCtra ;  lie  ba3t  ih«e  Ae* 
palace,  now  ignobly  called  La  Tiouille,  as  also  a  temple  and  a  bridge  to 
naito  the  two  banks  «f  dke  rirer.  Tbe  first  ton  Im  had  bj  Fansta,  Can* 
slantiiM  IL,  was  bom  in  the  castle  of  La  Trooille. 

Aries  boasts  of  a  colossal  statue  in  broose  standing  wpon  ihe  elodc 
tssrec,  wfaidiis  indifierently  called  the  Man  in  Bronae,  the  Porte-lanee^  or 
Borophoms ;  but  M.  AmMee  Pichot  says  that  hu  Cither,  who  lived  ckse 
bgr  it,  nsed  to  designate  it  famiyarly  as  Bionaet.  Tradition  says  diat  this 
is  an  old  pagta  statoe  of  Mars,  exhumed  from  tfie  nnns  of  Aries  ;  hot 
history,  as  represented  by  IL  de  la  Lauxik^,  author  of  the  ^  Ahrigk 
Chronologique  d' Aries,"  asserts  that  it  was  faoiided  by  ane  Laurait 
Yinoent,  at  Arigaon,  in  the  year  1555«  M.  Pichot  suggests^  howeYer,  in 
fiii  ^Essai  Historique  sur  Aries,"  that  which  is  very  probable,  that  Ifaa 
Ariesian  Dorophoms  is  intended  to  represent  the  mre  knight  who  der 
lifvred  the  territory  of  Axles  fromdMraTagesofadcagnn^or  *<  tarasqne,*' 
asid  who  reemved  tbe  name  ef  Ariatan  in  coasmeaoration  of  that  fea^ 
ivkh  the  hereditary  pmilege  of  raisiiHr  a  tax  won  the  harvest  of 
^<  vermilion,"  one  of  the  prodhuts  of  the  Crau.  In  Ae  year  1470,  Kini^ 
Ben6  confirned  this  prtvOege,  which  tiaditioa  traced  back  totkedalnous 
epoch  when  die  Crau  had  been  vuited  by  one  of  those  antediluviaa 
noDSters,  a  kind  of  oroeodila  or  other  ferocious  animal^  marine  or  tor* 
ivstrial,  whose  ravages  were  anich  enggerated,  when  it  was  deelared  that 
it  devcMured  men,  women,  and  children.*  It  is  as  well  to  premise  hera 
that  the  isUnd  of  Caauoigue,  or^the  delta  of  ^  Bh6ne»  and  tha 
stony  plain  of  Crau  (Campus  Cravensis),  constitute  tbe  most  important 
parts  of  the  territory  of  Aries.  The  ancestor  of  the  Ariataa  fiunily^ 
after  having  received  the  Holy  Communion,  issued  forth  from  the  town, 
armed  cap-a-pi^  to  combat  the  monster ;  he  attacked  it  on  a  heap  of 
''  vermilion,"  and  pieroed  it  in  its  throat  with  his  lanee.  When  he  saw 
that  it  was  becoming  weak  throi^  loss  of  blood,  he  cidled  his  young  son, 
wlw  had  followed  him  at  a  distance,  and  handing  ov^  his  ianoe  to  him, 
he  drew  his  sword  and  out  its  hamstring,  after  whioh  he  was  enabled  to 
cut  off  its  head.  The  ehurch  of  Saint  Anthony  at  Aries  kmg  preserved 
the  spoils  of  this  monster  by  the  side  of  the  relics  of  the  saint  to  whom 
tbe  onardi  is  dedicated^t  The  destroyer  of  the  animal  received  as  a 
reward  for  the  ezpknt  the  surname  of  Lib^ator  as  wdl  as  of  Ariatan. 
.  His  oountrymen  have  given  mudi  credit  to  M.  Am6d^  Pidiot,  not 
only  for  havii^  vindicated  the  Gog  and  JVIagog  repirtation  of  the  Man  of 
Bronxe,  tader  whose  shade  he  grew  up  for  ten  youthful  yean,  but  also 
far  having  lestored  in  his  ^  Dmiier  roi  d' Aries"  the  credit  due  to  tfaa 
lion  of  Aries,  as  the  living  personifieation  of  the  royal  crown,  of  which 
the  chronicler  fiouis  is  dedmred  lo  have  written  a  l^  veeacions  history 

*  A  gnat  number  of  £Bicts,  trmditions,  the  ezistlng  remains,  and  the  wdl- 
Icnown  migratory  character  of  crocodiles  and  alligators,  as  witnessed  at  tbe  Grand 
Caymanas  in  liie  sea  of  Mexico,  have  been  accumulated  by  naturafisti  to  show 
how  extensively  the  crooodtle  was  oneediOiised  over  tbe  Mediterranean  and  tba 
rivers  flowing  into  it  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  traces  all  these  medisval  legends 
as  of  the  dragon  of  Bhodes,  that  of  Naples,  and  that  of  Aries,  to  some  vagrant 
crocodile.  (See  Art  Crocodile,  Cyclopedia  of  Bibli(»d  Literature.)  The  iSnast 
existence  of  crocodiles  in  the  Syrian  nvers  is  well  attested. 

t  Demplum  sanctl  Antonii,  in  quo  rdiqniaB  ejus  argento  deaarato  iuclasi»^ 
€mnmktmcr99odiii  JodociSimcbbi:  Itinerarhim  OalUe.  Amstelodami,  mdczux. 
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Ihn  2iL  Yiehotft  nuttaee.  The  city  fums  are  a  goldeD  fion  on  a  wUteT 
gfOVRid,  widi  die  foBewiBg  imcription : 

If  obifis  isipfriinis  cGci  solet  ira  leonis. 

And  ihe  insciipfion  is  derived  from  the  tradition  attached  to  the  first 
lion  of  Aries,  the  one  gires  to  die  city  by  its  first  king,  Boson,  sumamed 
the  Glorious,  to  the  effect  that  the  said  king  haring  wedded  Augusta^ 
jft^htor  of  the  Duke  of  Paria,  and  the  most  beautiful  woman  ^  her 
day»  a  fepntatkm  whieh  she  preserved  eren  at  Aries,  was  still  not  satis* 
fied,  and  wished  to  repudiate  her  to  wed  Hermengarde.  In  order  to-. 
e£Eect  this,  he  pretended  to  suspect  his  wife,  and  requtsed  that  she  should 
undergo  the  customary  ordeal  of  the  times,  of  being  exposed  to  a  lioa. 
The  general  belief  in  those  dajs  was,  that  a  lion  had  the  instinct  always 
to  respect  a  Tirtnous  or  noble  woman. 

IfEMHON. 

Fetch  the  Nvirndkn  lion  I  hroneht  over; 

If  she  be  sprang  from  th'  voyal  bbod—the  liom ! 

He'll  do  you  soFereace;  dae^ 

THE  CO^TRTIWAW, 

I  beseech  your  lordship— 

MEMsoar^ 
He'U  tear  her  all  to  pieoes. 

THB  comTxaAX. 
I  am  no  priacess,  sir. 

The  Mad  Lover:  Beaxtkosx  asd  Eletchsjl 

Upon  the  banner  on  which  dns  episode  of  the  history  of  die  kin^  of 
Aries  was  reproduced,  the  lion  of  Boson  was  represented  as  respectmHy 
Iriflsing  the  net  of  tbs  rnnoeeot  Augfusta.  But  in  the  background  the 
drama  had  its  terrible  d^no^iment :  a  cowardly  courtier  interpreting  die ' 
wishes  of  the  ambidous  monarch  better  than  the  Hon,  was  obliging  die 
unfortunate  princess  to  drink  a  cop  of  poison.  M.  Am6d6e  Hchot  has 
g^ren  a  higfaW  poedcal  and  dramatic  version  of  this  tradition. 

(Starting  with  the  theory  that  all  sites  to  which  the  people  attach  £ury 
reminiscences  are  of  Celtic  origin,  M.  Honor6  Clair,  a  countryman  of 
M*  Pichot's,  asrignsthe  traditions  connected  with  the  grotto  of  the  moun- 
tain des  Ooides  to  the  Gauk: 

Dans  nn  noir  souterrain,  sous  la  forme  d'^p^ 
Mars  ^tait  ador^  des  Celtes  primitifs. 

llie  80-ealled  Giotto  of  the  Fakies  is,  indeed,  dedared  to  present  ezacdy 
the  &nn  of  a  Gaulish  sword,  and,  what  is  more, 

Une  femme,  dit-on,  ou  drtiidesse  ou  f^, 

Dans  cette  gtotte  enoor  pousse  des  cris  plaintira. 

The  lamparti  <^  Aries,  whieh  encircled  the  city  as  with  a  robe  of 
gEanite,  were  always  carefidly  r^iaired  from  die  days  of  the  Romans  up 
to  the  tiiae  of  the  Katieoal  Conrention,  which,  to  pumsh  die  city  for  its 
royalty,  decreed  that  its  walk  should  be  levelled.  General  Cartanx  begaa 
die  tauE,  bat  was  nnaUe  to  carry  it  to  completion.  Hie  renowned  Coiu ' 
staAle  Bertrand  DuguesoHn,  who  had  plaosd  Avignon,  the  city  of  the 
Pope,  under  contributioBt  was  baffled  by  the  old  walls  of  Aries,  befero ' 
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which  he  sat  down  nioeteen  days  in  the  year  1368,  whilst  the  queeci^ 
Jeanne's  standards  nerer  ceased  to  float  in  ^fiance  of  his  warUke  bands. 

Aries,  comme  Beauvais,  eat  one  Jeanne  Hachette. 
Bat  Jeanne,  brave  as  she  was,  was  stiU  an  Arledan,  for— 

H^ine  d'amoor,  qoi,  dit  an  chroniqaear, 
Avrait  mieax  d^fenda  la  ?ille  que  son  ooear. 

The  antithesis  is  admirable,  and  worthy  of  the  Arlesian  Veoos,  who 
for  a  time  assumed  the  garb  of  an  Athenian  Pallas.  Charies  V^  who 
assumed  the  arms  of  Boson,  likewise  summoned  the  old  fortress  in  vain. 
Francis  had  been  there  before,  and  had  won  over  the  Provenfanx  to  the 
French  nationality.  Thus  when  Charles,  who  had  been  consecrated 
King  of  Aries  at  Aix,  presented  himself  at  his  new  capital,  even  the 
ladies,  among  whom  one  ''Allen**  appears  to  have  been  pronunent» 
helped  to  defend  the  ramparts,  while  a  Foroellet  saluted  the  noble  and 
imperial  emissary  with  a  now  historical  cannon*balL 

Aries,  like  all  noble  {wrhi  nohilut  says  Ausonius)  and  Mien  cities  that 
have  only  their  past  to  comfort  them  n>r  their  present  sad  condition,  has 
always  been  very  jealous  of  an  origin  which  it  traces  hatk  to  mytholo- 
gical times.  We  have  spoken  of  the  Crau,  a  vast  plain  of  rolled  psbUes. 
Now  tradition,  anticipatiiig  geology,  explains  the  phenomenon  thus: 
Hercules,  on  his  way  back  from  Ibena,  where  he  had  gone  to  carry  away 
the  heifers  of  Geryon,  was  waylaid  on  the  plain  of  .^^es  by  two  giants, 
named  Albion  and  Belgion,  sons  of  Neptune.  Having  exhausted  his 
arrows  against  them,  he  invoked  Jupiter,  who,  to  crush  his  son*s  anta- 
ronists,  caused  it  to  rain  pebbles.  Sucli  is  the  foUe  related  by  Pomponius 

The  delta  of  the  Camargue,  half  fluviatile,  half  maritime,  where  no 
stones  are  to  be  found  except  such  as  are  conveyed  there,  presents  a 
curious  contrast  to  the  Crau,  a  kind  of  Arabia  Petrssa,  which  has,  how- 
ever, its  little  oases  of  fertility.  Caius  Marius,  wishing  to  avoid  the  diffi* 
culties  which  the  bar  of  the  Rhdne  presented  to  his  g^eys,  had  a  lateral 
canal  dug  which  bore  his  name,  as  the  island  was  also  known  as  Cui 
Marii  Ager,  whence,  by  corruption,  Camargue. 

A  Christian  legend,  called  that  of  the  Saints  Mary,  attaches  itself  to 
this  island.  According  to  this  tradition,  after  the  Ascennon  the  Ca- 
mar^e  witnessed  the  arrival  of  a  colony  of  disciples  and  of  holy  men, 
consisting  of  Lasarus  and  his  two  sisters  Martha  and  Mary  Magdalen, 
and  of  Marcella,  their  attendant ;  of  Maximus,  on^  of  the  seventy-two 
disciples  who  had  baptised  them  ;  and  of  Cedon,  the  blind  man  restored 
to  sight  by  our  Saviour !  They  had  been  committed  to  sea  by  the  Jews 
u^n  a  vessel  without  sails  or  rudder.  Laxarus  became  Bishop  of  Mar* 
seilles,  Saint  Maximin  founded  a  new  city,  Maffdalen  withdrew  to  Sainte 
Baume,  whilst  Saint  Martha,  having  delivered  Tarascon  from  its  "  ta- 
Basque,**  or  dragon,  became  the  patroness  of  the  town,  where  she  died 
quietiy  spinning  at  her  distaff.  It  is  also  supposed  that  Mary,  mother  of 
Saint  James,  and  Mary,  mother  of  Saint  John  the  Evangelist  and  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  were  on  board  the  devoted  ship.  In  1448,  King  Rfmi 
had  researches  made  at  Notre  Dame  de  la  Mer,  and  the  remains  of  tiie 
holy  Marys  were  found,  their  authenticity  being  duly  attested  by  the 
odour  of  sanctity  which  exhaled  from  their  graves. 
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The  delta  of  the  RhOne  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  Nile,  and 
even  to  the  pampas  of  South  America!  The  identity  of  leyel  greensward 
and  of  salt  ponds  with  incrustations  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  black 
cattle,  white  horses,  occasional  flamingoes,  traditional  rose-coloured  swans, 
and  swarms  of  mosquitoes.  There  is  also  a  miraculous  fountain,  the 
waters  of  which  were  changed  from  brackish  to  pure,  and  which  has 
obtained  celebrity  for  its  curative  properties.  There  were  even  beavers, 
which  we  suppose  still  exist,  for  M.  Fichot  merely  says  that  "  they  have 
become  rare.*' 

The  Venus  of  Aries,  which  Louis  XIV.  placed  in  the  gallery  of 
Versailles,  is  in  the  present  day  at  the  Louvre.  The  ancient  obelisk  of 
the  Circus  was  removed  at  the  same  epoch  to  the  Place  du  March^ 
and  was  surmounted  by  a  globe  in  bronze  with  fleurs-de-lys,  above  which, 
again,  was  the  portrait  of  ^e  Great  Slave  to  his  passions,  framed  in  the 
golden  rays  of  the  sun.  A  Latin  inscription  dedicated  the  monument  to 
^e  ^immortality"  of  Loub  le  GrandL  *^  We  are  not  ourselves  old 
enough,^  says  M.  Pichot,  ^'  to  have  seen  the  red  cap  of  '93  on  the  top  of 
ijtk\n  obelisk,  but  we  have  seen  the  eagle  of  Napoleon  there,  and  no  doubt 
at  the  time  we  are  writing  the  Gaulish  cock  is  flapping  his  wings  by  the 
ndes  of  the  Man  in  Bronze,  motionless  witness  of  those  vicissitudes  which 
have  never  reached  him  on  the  top  of  his  dock-tower."  <'  Never  reached  ^ 
ia,  however,  an  exaggeration,  for  the  republican  black  band  endeavoured 
to  pull  down  the  statue  to  mould  it  into  groi  sous  ;  and  although  they 
failed  in  their  intentions,  they  have  impaited  to  it  a  very  sensible  inch* 
nation. 

Two  hills — twins  in  their  proportions — first  or  last  steps  of  the 
**  Alpines,**  and  dike  interesting  to  the  tourist,  constitute  part  of  the 
Ariesian  landscape.  The  first,  Mont  Major,  b  remarkable  for  the  ruins 
of  the  monasteiy  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  The  second  is  the  mountain 
des  CordeSy  where  once  encamped  Abdrahman,  the  Emir  of  Cordova.  It 
ia  in  its  flanks  that  exists  the  Grotto  of  the  Fairies  before  spoken  of. 
Searchers  for  treasure  have  from  all  times  visited  this  mountain  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  relics  of  the  Moors,  but  they  are  too  well  guarded  by  &iry 
snakes^  golden  goats,  and  other  strange  creatures.  There  is  also  a  tale 
connected  with  the  same  Grotto  of  Fairies  playing  with  golden  bowls,  of  a 
disconsolate  hump-backed  lover  deprived  by  themi  of  h^  hump,  and  of  a 
rival  loaded  with  a  double  one — a  tale  different  versions  of  which  are 
femiliar  to  the  Spaniards,  the  Irish,  and  to  many  other  nations. 

The  melancholy  aspect  of  Aries,  a  city  where  the  edifices  of  Christian 
art  contrast  with  so  much  originality  with  the  ruins  of  antiquity,  and 
which  is  so  little  peopled  in  relation  to  its  extent,  struck  M.  de  Chateau* 
briand  sensibly.  **  I  have  not  met  in  my  wanderings,**  he  said,  '<  any  site 
that  so  tempted  me  as  a  place  to  die  in  as  Aries."  These  words,  addressed 
to  the  city  of  the  living,  were  more  particularly  inspired  to  the  illustrious 
pilgrim  bj  the  Alyscamps,  the  city  of  the  dead,  each  site  having  its  own 
Tuins.  Alas !  all  is  changed  now,  and  locomotives  drag  their  noisy  equi- 
pages across  the  Champs  £lys6es  of  Aries  in  the  present  day,  on  their 
way  from  Lyons  to  Marseilles.  The  spoliation  of  this*  asylum,  where 
Christian  generations  had  reposed  upon  pagan  remains,  dates  before  the 
reign  of  I^uis  XIV.  Still,  up  to  the  epoch  of  the  great  Revolution,  th6 
necropolis  of  Aries  preserved  the  mcdn  features  of  its  primitive  destina- 
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tion ;  tbe  fimerMJ  cbaBek  of  it  £bw  great  £uiuli6i^  (fat  littk  okureh  of 
fiaint  Peter  of  tfae  Alytcampt,  and  the  Mmi^Bjiantme^  semi-Godtta 
^anlica  of  Saint  Honorat,  or  Notre  Dama  de  Qnoe,  now  aUnoafc  da* 
indlished,  pn^teoted  the  sepolcfaiee  that  leaned  aaainst  their  walia.  The 
feoular  history  of  Aries  was  unfolded  in  the  Aljtcampii  inscribed  in 
inortaary  chanctera»  from  the  Gallo-Roman  canopies^  wUoh  dated  hefare 
the  introduction  of  Christianity^  up  to  the  urns  dedicated  to  tbe  cooaids 
who  perished  yiotima  of  their  patriotism  daring  the  great  plagae  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Tradition  relates  that  our  Saviour  Inmself  blessed 
Ibe  pagan  necropolis^  at  the  pnyer  of  Saint  Trophine^  ia  order  to  oon- 
aocrate  it  as  a  Christian  cemetery^  and  a  chapeL  called  la  Genmnliade, 
analogous  to  the  Domme^  quo  vaduf  near  Rome,  indicated  die  spot 
where  the  saint  had  prayed,  and  left  the  impress  of  his  genufleiiona.  It 
was  also^  according  to  teadition,  in  the  Alyscamps  that  the  lAhanim  ap- 
pMtred  to  Constantino.  So  great  were  the  privileges  of  this  can^  Monto^ 
thaty  according  to  Marshal  Genrais  de  Tilbury,  bodies  were  preserved 
^«ein  from  aU  diabolical  interruptions.  It  accordingly  became  a  matter 
^  great  comfort  to  the  dying  to  be  buried  thece^  and  the  towna  aa^ 
villages  along  the  Bfa6ne  sent  their  coffins  down  the  river  to  tUa  coveted 
i^ot  It  sufficed  to  place  the  necessary  funds  in  Um  floating  funeral,  and 
it  was  sure  not  to  paaa  beyond  its  destinatiom.  Dante  and  Ariosto  hav# 
celebrated  the  necropolis  of  Arles^  where  sleep  in  the  sleep  of  death  thi 
companions  of  Roland,  pious  bishops,  and  other  less  illaiirious  person^ 
some  of  whom  usuiped  ttie  empty  saroophagiof  tbe  pagans  by  translating 
the  D.  M.,  DiU  manibus,  of  their  polytheist  inscriptions  mto  the  De0 
jftaximo  of  the  worship  of  one  God,  or  by  seulptuoiig  upon  the.marble 
^  the  Roman  artist  the  monomm  ol  Christ,  the  vaiie^  the  fisl^  the  axch^ 
ihe  dove,  or  other  8yn^K>ls  of  Ae  primitive  church. 

It  was  a  miraculous  navigation  that  fA  these  boats  of  the  dead,  whid^ 
like  those  of  the  Assyrians  of  <^  sent  off  with  a  burning  t^per  from 
jNineveh  to  the  grand  old  burial-ground  of  their  kings  in  t^  Babyk>nia« 
marshes^  were  committed  to  the  waters  of  the  Rhdne,  and  were  sainted  by 
the  sail(»8  on  their  wa^,  certain  of  reaching  their  destination.  But  thesa 
ages  of  devout  creduhty  had  also  their  sceptics,  and  we  find  ArcUushop 
^orosio  oompkining  that  the  church  of  Alyscamps,  Sounded  by  Saint 
Trophimus,  enlarged  and  ^owed  by  Charlemagne^  was  aegketed  aod 
4^ying.  New  miracles  were  wanting  to  revive  tho  indiffereace  of  tbe 
fidtMul,  and  the  archbishop,  afier  enumerating  the  apostles,  saints^ 
martyrs^  and  bishqM  ^buried  in  that  h<dy  spot,  deckred  that  the  voices  of 
angelic  beings  were  still  to  be  heard  singing  in  the.  Aardi  of  Saint 
Honcttat 

But  the  philosophy  of  the  Voltairians  succumbs  before  tibe  sanctity  of 
Ifaese  GaUo-Roman  £lysian  Fields.  They  seem  never  to  hav^entirdy  lost 
theii^  ancient  right  of  asylum,  £or  as  late  as  1816,  when  the  illustrious 
JSiIarshal  Brune,  one  of  the  captains  of  the  great  lUad  of  tbe  wars  of  the 
Revolution  and  of  the  Empire,  calumniated  and  assassinated,  was  cast  from 
the  kidge  of  Avignon,  his  body,  tossed  from  one  bank  to  the  other  of 
the  Eh6ne  for  eight  long  days,  at  length  found  a  resting-place  nigh  to  thai 
ancient  necropolis  where  lay  the  Knights  of  Roo^vaux«* 

*  There  if  a  long  story  connected  with  the  stranding  of  the  body  of  tbe  marshal, 
in  which  M.  Am^^  Fichot,  at  that  time  a  young  man,  played  an  important  part 
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i'  TIm  works  earned  «o  lor  AerAMdludktftomojM^ 
wUcb,  it »  to  be  hofed,  will  raoain  in  the  eiij.  Ever  linee  Lovit  XILL'b 
tnne  tkeie  moiwiDcmtB  be?e  been  giTen  arwaj  i  ihejr  m  to  be  met  with  «t 
tke  Looyre  and  at  Uarteiilet.  A  whole  loed  of  toena  Vcnft  down  under 
mil  aveb  of  the  bridge  of  Saint  Esporit.  Had  such  a  thin|;  happened  in 
former  tidies,  they  wodd  have  floated  baek  to  tbe  bolj  ate  from  whende 
A^were  sacfilegtoady  remoyed* 

llie  two  most  remanable  sepulchral  diapels  in  the  Elysian  iields  of 
•▲rles  are  the  cfaapei  ealled^.of  the  Duel,  aod  the  ohapd  off  the  [ParodOet 
femily.  The  first  was  erected  in  15^21,  in  msnorj  of  a  combat  k 
ootranee^  and  defeated  by  the  eonqneror  to  Saint  Aceuise^  the  patron  of 
the  conquered.  The  primitire  (dii^  of  die  Poorc^lets  was  still  mote 
«ncient--the  date  of  1419  is  giyen  to  the  eodsting  oae.  One  of  this 
illustrions  finnily  saifed  die  life  of  Rtchaid  Cosur  de  Lion  by  an  act  df 
diiyalrous  devotion  which  rei^ered  him  the  prisoner  of  SaUdin.  AnotlMT 
was  the  only  Frenchman  spared  at  the  Sicihan  Vespers.  It  was  a  Poe- 
«dlet,  also,  who  fiied  agnn  at  ChariesV.'sambassadoryan  aot  of  treachery 
only  ezcosaUe  by  the  nnwarlike  praetioea  of  the  day.  / 

Antiquary,  naturalist,  or  simple  tourist,  wfakhever  the  reader  may  he, 
he  must  not  pass  by  Aries  without  visiting  the  picturesque  abbey  of 
Mont  Muor,  or  Majour.  The  times  are  gone  by  when  the  fiunous  pro- . 
cession  or  the  Pardon  Gr^n^ral  de  Saint  Pierre  de  Mont  Major  used 
to  attract  its  160,000  f^grims,  and  the  trayellerean  enjoy  his  meditations 
io  solitude  from  the  Cavalry  gate  to  the  path  cut  in  the  rock  which 
climbs  up  the  hill-side.  The  ruins  begin  at  a  Grothic  cross,  on  which  are 
carved  the  arms  of  an  ancient  prior.  The  noble  tower  of  Pons  dlJlmo, 
saved  from  the  "black  band"  by  an  artist,  and  the  graceful  chapel 
of  Sainte  Croix,  still  e^rect,  were  onl]^  fractions  of  the  monumental 
cloisters  now  tumbling  into  pieces.  Statues  and  bas-reUefs  have  all  been 
carried  away,  like  the  limbs  of  Bonmhis.  Xhe  monks  enjoyed  thb 
charming  sitc^  with  its  picturesque  views  and  rich  architecture,  nom  the 
ienth  centiiry  up  to  that  revolution  which  q^ed  neither  the  living  nor 
ibedeacL 

Henri  of  France  ceded  to  his  prisons,  Bichard  Coenr  de  Lion,  the  title 
of  King  of  Aries,  with  the  permission  to  be  crowned  by  Saint  Trophime. 
*^ It  was  eood  p^y,"  says  M.  Amed^  Pichot,  "on  the  part  (^  Henri 
to  give  uiat  wnioh  he  was  not  too  sure  oi  possessbg."  And  Richai)! 
liever  availed  himself  of  the  cession  so  politely  made  in  his  favour.  OixL 
the  4th  of  October,  1711,  Arks  received  witnin  its  walls  a  dethroned 
English  monarch,  James  II.,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  and  he  was  hospitably 
entertained  at  the  ever  loyal  and  very  Catholic  dty. 

M.  Amed^  Pichot  gets  quite  melancholy,  howevw,  upon  the  decliqe 
of  his  native  town : 

Tons  les  miens,  oil  sont-ils  P    La  pbpart  dans  leur  bi^re ! 
De  leur  dernier  sommeil  dormant  aveo  ma  m^re. 
Poor  moi,  viemnent  enoor  qndqoes  tr^pas  novveanx, 
Aries  sera  vraiment  la  ville  des  tombesnx. 

Hence  is  he  enabled  to  correct  the  unintentional  errors  of  detail  in  Alison,  De  La- 
martine,  De  Vaulabelle,  and  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  last  of  whom,  in  his  **  Impres- 
sloiM  de  Voyage,'*  says  that  the  body  of  the  marshal  was  dragged  out  of  the  Khdne 
and  buried  by  M.  le  Baron  de  Chartreuse  and  M.  Am^^  Pichot. 
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But  he  must  remember,  as  he  felt  tennUe,  bjoontrasty  in  his  Voyage  en 
Angleterre  et  en  Ecosse,  that  if  France  possesses  glorious  ruins  which  the 
JDreigner  envies  her,  (?)  if  privileged  cities  adorn  uieir  museoms  with  their 
relics,  audi  like  the  profened  sou  of  Greece,  the  kinffdom  of  Boson  is 
daily  devastated  for  its  mutilated  gods,  its  fragments  of  temples,  and  even 
for  its  tombs,  a  certain  enjoyment  remains,  of  which  none  c|m  deprive 
ihem,  and  that  is  an  unrivalleid  landscape.  Standing  on  those  ramparts, 
which  bear  to  French  ears  the  poetic  name  of  Laura  (from  the  Latin  Aura, 
with  the  article  V  superadded),  it  is  imposrible  not  to  be  filled  with  en- 
thuriasm  at  the  sublime  picture  that  presents  itself:  directly  beneath  is  a 
church  of  Greoan  architecture,  with  a  solitary  cypress,  which  reminded 
the  observer  of  the  palm-tree  at  the  temple  of  Theseus  (alas  I  since  cot 
down  by  modem  Vandals) ;  to  the  left  the  Durance  flows  over  the  pic- 
turesque arches  of  an  aqueduct ;  to  the  right,  smiling  gardois  lay  tribu- 
tary to  its  waters;  in  front  is  a  semicircular  plain,  or  steppe,  in  the  midst 
of  which  rises  up  a  curtain  of  graceful  poplars ;  and  fieurther  oCis  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  Rhdne,  with  its  willow  islands  and  fleets  of  small  vessels 
with  white  sails,  coming  from  the  colony  of  the  Phocaeans.  *  There  are  few 
scenes  to  compare  with  this. 


THE    MUMMY    OF    THEBEa 

▲  TaAVBLLSa'S  BBVBRU. 

Bt  Nicholas  Miohell. 

The  Hebrews  buried  their  dead  in  caves,  '^  out  of  their  sight ;"  the 
Greeks  burned  them;  the  ancient  Persians  exposed  their  deceased  friends 
on  mountains,  and  in  desert  places,  to  be  devoured  piecemeal  by  birds  of 

n;  and  the  Hindoos  felt  a  religious  pleasure,  as  they  feel  this  hour, 
lunching  all  they  once  loved  coffinless  into  the  Ganges,  to  float 
down,  if  they  escape  the  jaws  of  the  crocodile,  to  the  mighty  deep. 

But  the  extraordinary  practice  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  r^^ards 
ibe  disposal  of  their  dead,  has  no  counterpart  in  the  mstory  of  nations; 
I  confess  that,  of  all  the  races  passed  away  no  people  ever  trod  this  globe 
half  so  interesting  to  me  as  the  old  mummy-makers  and  pyramid-builders 
of  the  land  of  Ham.  I  love  them,  because  their  enduring  tombs— pgreat 
granite  books  that  do  not  lie — declare  to  endless  ages  they  tenderfy 
loved  each  other.  I  admire  them,  because,  a  few  periods  excepted,  when 
kings  like  Rameses  the  Great  unsheathed  the  sword  of  conquest,  they 
never  sought  to  aggrandise  themselves  by  foreign  wars,  nor  soaed  un- 
justly the  lands  and  property  of  others,  keeping  to  themselves,  their 
whole  world  centred  in  that  beautiful  valley  of  waters,  bom  there  and 
dying  there,  framing  no  brighter  Amenti  or  elysium  than  the  lovely 
scenes  their  fevoured  land  displayed.     I  bow  to  them-— I  revere  their 
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genius — genius  subtile  yet  comprehensive — quaint  in  small  things,  sub- 
lime in  gpreat  What  a  language,  if  it  could  disclose  all  its  wondrous 
meanings,  breathes  in  the  mysterious  hieroglyphics !  Yon  sarcophagus, 
alive  with  ten  thousand  symbols,  is  a  mighty  poem — ^an  Iliad  in  stone  ! 
The  Pyramids  and  the  Parthenon — the  latter  is  comparatively  a  thing  of 
yesterday,  yet,  however  beautiful,  it  is  already  stricken  with  years,  and 
cbmmingling  fast  ^'  with  parent  dust ;"  but  the  former  seem  Titanic 
forms,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  immortality ;  they  have  no  fellowship 
with  decay  or  change,  ana  when  no  longer  a  classic  temple  shall  rear  its 
head  in  Greece,  ana  every  famous  edifice  in  Europe  shall  have  resolved 
itself  into  a  memory,  the  monster  tombs  or  star-oratories  by  the  Nile 
will  attract  the  gaze,  and  fill  the  traveller*s  bosom  with  awe. 

But  my  discourse  is  on  a  Mummy.  Come,  poor  relic  of  mortality, 
-firom  your  daik  recess  in  the  rocks  behind  Thebes,  where  you  have  been 
cradled  during  three  thousand  years.  My  boat  lies  at  anchor  off  the 
great  temples,  and  I  can  see  the  avenues  of  Sphinxes,  the  Memnonium, 
and  all  the  glories  left  to  astonish  our  later  days.  Now  as  no  breath 
waves  the  long  banana-leaves  and  tufited  palms  on  the  bank,  and  the 
moon  climbs  slowly  over  the  ruins,  still  as  death,  and  pacing,  snowy 
Tobed,  on  and  on  along  the  sapphire  floor  of  heaven,  I  will  place  you 
reverently,  tenderly  before  me 

I  am  with  the  dead,  yet  I  feel  not  the  accustomed  creeping  fear,  for  a 
chasm  of  ages  seems  to  intervene  between  thee  and  me.  Poor  submissive 
Jlummy !  why  did  they  swathe  thee  thus,  binding  thee  round  and  round 
iRrith  such  delicacy  and  care  ?  I  sympathise  with  them — they  loved  thee, 
and  some  one  perhaps  adored  thee,  for  thou  mayst  have  been  a  maiden 
l>eautifnl  and  virtuous,  who  perished  young.  I  see  thee,  a  fairy  creature,, 
leading  the  dance  beneath  the  shady  palms.  How  thy  black  hair 
streams,  and  thy  full  gazelle-like  eyes  sparkle!  how  thy  embroidered 
8oarf  floats  out  during  thy  rapid  motions,  and  thy  silver  anklets  tinkle—- 
sweeter  music  than  the  sistrum's  to  the  ears  of  one  who  watches  thee.  I 
see  thee  seated  near  him,  as  sunset  bums  on  the  Nile,  with  the  lotus- 
^wer  in  thy  hand,-  and  half  turning  away  thy  sweet  face,  all  blashes,  as 
he  presses  his  suit. 

Dark  Mummy !  where  is  thy  maiden  beauty  now  ?  where  thy  love- 
dimples,  thine  ivory  neck,  and  httle  playful  hand  ?  Yet  it  is  something 
to  see  thee  even  as  thou  art,  the  veritable  child  of  thbty  centuries,  and 
fSancy  will  invest  thee  with  all  thou  hast  lost. 

Thou  mayst  have  been  a  priestess  in  one  of  yonder  gorgeous  shrines. 
In  white  robes  thou  mayst  have  bowed  before  the  image  of  the  mys- 
terious one — the  veiled  Isis.  Shining  in  those  now  sightless  sockets,  my 
mild  eyes  were  once  nused  to  heaven,  filled  with  the  tears  of  speechless 
adoration,  and  from  those  shrivelled  lips  may  have  issued  the  prayer  of  a 
contrite  spirit — pure,  gentle,  holy,  to  listen  to  which  the  good  genii 
stooped  firom  their  bowers  in  AmentL — Or,  cold  thing,  whose  heart  the 
ages  have  shrivelled  up,  and  whose  bosom  is  dry,  thou  mayst  have  been 
a  fruitful  vine,  the  pride  of  thy  lovij^  lord ;  thou  mayst  have  been  a 


mother — yes,  a  happy  mother,  full  orall  the  sweet  cares,  and  engrossed 
with  the  gentle  litdenesses  of  domestic  life.  I  see  thee  now,  amidst  thy 
joyous  circle,  thy  little  ones  sporting  around  thee,  or  climbing  thy  knee, 
while  thy  stooping  face  is  radiant  with  the  light  of  afl«ction.     They  are 
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Ywaf^aaSj  and  ihmit  poor  lips  are  wteaMug  too  widivnnleB,  and  lluai 
BOW  ii4tDered  anm  are  tosnng  aloft  Ibe  yaungeBt  itorn.     Oh,  TfrVinan, 
l^eecome^  hopeful,  jojous  bohig; !  ei!ul>ant  in  -the  vmae  sewe  of  rnat 
enoe,  tfarobhing  -with  kmne,  and  'warm  widi  impteaa,  with  no  idullny 
Aoaght  of  a  fatare,  or  what  thon  woold^t  come  1o. 

Siksft  Hnrnmy !  ihj  chikhvii  are  mammies  now,  h«t  wbere  they  aett 
we'caanot  teU.  fibnoored  Mnmmvl  that  hand  mqr  lunre  daaped  ^Am 
hand  of  a  Pharaoh ;  or  diou  Hayat  faawD  been  tiiysiftf  a  •cpmaa:;  hot  ihaa4h 
hn placed lAiee  now  on«leTelwith  thy  enbjectik  Wlattayer  tfaoa  wcrt» 
I  -oaxmot  htit  Miold  thee  with  fecftingB  of  intflMBt ;  ifay  f^/3aa^^  Af 
handi^fes,  thy  ilerfrien  ftigers,  and  sfavmifc,  lean  fiaoa,  «n  net  to  me  «a-> 
pnlsive,  for  ereiy  uwuHMy  epeaks  more  lAian  a  immdrfi^  «r  eoag«f  kaie 
of  *ihe  deep  affection  ewaymg  geneiatmie  gene. 

l%e  ancient  dbildren  *cif  'die  NSotie  i«Hey  tatay  hmm  aaamjtihjJ  iWr 
dead  mto  nrammies  partly  from  the  reiigtoas  <b^f  4te^  after  thovBanli 
df  yean,  the  waadermg  spb^  -would  vetom  te  te  tenMneat  ef  «kyv  hai 
diiefly  were  they  inflneHoed,  we  Mpeat,  by  malual  ^attadmieat  ana  loaa. 
Friend  was  unwilling  to  part  wnh  'friend;  the  lowr  would  not  he 
separated  from  his  unstress^  and  the  •ehild  wo«ld  mike  peiio^cal  irisifci 
to  the  tomb  of  his  popents,  where  aeam  he  might  «ctaafly  behold  <dw 
fbatores  of  those  he  had  reyerenced.  Oh,  dm,  ri^^arding  it  im.  das 
fight,  we  nrastfael  it  wis  a  beaotifiil^onstom  dwt  ef  ^mbalmkig  and  pre- 
serriDg  die  dead. 

Mummy !  liiou  iflialt  lieneofot^h  be  to  me  as  «  oompamon.  I  mD 
bear  diee  about  with  me  in  my  wandecings,  and  team  lessons  ismai  fiha 
sad  spectade  thou  dost  pteseert.  I  will  piotufe  thee  good  and  beandfidl 
•as  thou  onee  weit,  and  mream  of  the  time  when,  buxadng  these  eeroaenti^ 
and  casting  off  die  blackness  of  ages,  idioa  wilt  spring  again  ialo  lifii,  fresh 
and  glorious  as  a  star,  and  widi  andent  memories,  thoagfats^  and  affian- 
tions  reviyed,  walk  in  paradise,  a  diing  ef  -beauty,  blessing  dw  God  wlia 
created  thee. 

But  the  reb  of  my  boat  has  frlUen  ade^  die  Acab  sailots  hav>a 
wrapped  themseWes  in  their  scanty  mantles,  and  are  also  in  the  land  of 
forgetfulness.  The  moon  is  shining  whiter  and  clearer  over  the  city  of 
desolation  and  magnifioenoe,  every  ruin,  from  the  Obelisk  to  die  £^khmx, 
baring  put  on  a  robe  ef  tremulous  sheet-silver.  .Bo  i,  too,  most  dosa 
mine  eyes  awhile  on  die  royal  home  of  the  Fhacacdis,  and  the  nrer  dust 
heard  the  sighs  of  the  oppressed  Isradiles,  to  dream  peAaps  of  the 
northern  barbarous  land  which  I  call  my  home,  or  to  carry  on  frffdier 
the  thread  of  my  "discoune"  on  an  Egyptian  Mummy. 
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OV   B0AR3>  A  CARTEL. 

BY  OAPTAIlf  FREND,  B.N. 

f  WAS  Txuide  fienteiMmt  jtBt  before  the  hat  Ameriean  war;  and  having 
been  apoomtodto  the  JfofMreA,  74,  one  of  oor  emmdron  in  tiie  West 
fadiee,  t  took  my  ptisa^  to  jean  lior  in  the  Post^cvffioe  padcet  Dove. 

With  the  exeeptienof  her 'commander  (OaptaM  TiemmeB),  we  were  as 
^goodly  a  eompoDj  en  boaid  the  Doveim  «verwent  ^  safliDg  t>'er  iea."  Of 
our  cafani  -paiBeiigers,  ikte  very  life  rad  |ireBidiBg  efArit  mm  a  Captain 
^fiartley,  who  was  <ob  his  way  to  join  his  Tt^meat  tA  6aiA>adoes.  He 
unrote  ixnnie  flongs,  vet  them  to  good  old  navic,  and  sang  Iftiem.  Heim- 
yfOTised  epigrams;  feeiacited  monopoly  bgcies;  he^yed  ml  kinds  of  games; 
Bad  read  aU  eorts  of  hwAa ;  knew  all  maaaer  of  peefiAe;  ooaM  help  a  lady 
"taTsel  a  ^ein  of  Bilk,  or  ^er  farotimrto  stflve^  pffofolem.  Heconld  do 
anything,  and  was  never  ^ed  of  doing  it ;  and  'beiog  a  handsome  man, 
'Qosmdera^  midar  forty,  with  a  -feie  raaidy  'oomfdenon,  and  a  beautiful 
mit  «f  teeth,  it  is  nnaecessaTy  to  say  that  be  wob  «  general  fsiTevinte.  In 
^uie  weoftfaer  he  would  get  oip  a  ^nadiille,  or  some  other  sort  df  amusement 
^nm  deck.  If  the  -wea&er  was  bad,  he  would  gwe  us  one  of  bis  per- 
4brmanoei  bcAow,  or  vaiy  it  with  some  la&ory  g^ane;  wnd  bo  we  went 
pleasantly  on,  tiU  within  litt^  more  than  a  &/%  sail  of  Barbadoes, 
when,  one  fine  morning,  we  sighted  a  rakish-looking^  schooner  eoming 
down  upon  our  starboard  quarter. 

As  Captain  Dienmiell  was  not  aware  of  any  danger,  we  ^jontinued  our 
rnmrse.  The  sdrooner  gained  upon  us  &8t.  By^and^  Ae  fired  a  shot 
aoron  oar  hews,  and  ran  up  the  AneiiicaQ  Bag,  Our  captain  hoisted  the 
vmon  jack,  but  kept  on  as  before.  The  strange  craft  Btifl  gained  upon  as, 
and  fired  a  broadside,  but  we  were  quite  out  of  the  Tange  'of  her  guns, 
fflieleli  off,  but  agunneared  us,  &ring  a  second  broadside;  bat  it  was  badly 
directed,  and  not  a  shot  t<^d.  There  was  no  appearance  of  <fiscipline  on 
ber  dedc,  and  she  evidently  did  not  belong  to  the  American  navy,  or,  in- 
deed, to  any  reg^ar  service.  Again  liiere  was  a  flash,  and  a  thufdbroad- 
nde,  which  carried  away  a  part  ci  our  quarter  gallery. 

Mr.  Grant,  the  first  mate,  a  fine  specimen  of  a  young  'Scotdnnan,  who 
had  been  anziousfy  watching  Captain  Tremmellfor  some  time,  then  came 
up  and  said,  ^Shan't  we  return  herfire,  sirf 

<^  Certainly  not,''  replied  Captain  Tremmell ;  '*^  we  have  no  official 
notice  that  war  wilh  America  has  been  dedared.^ 

^<  War  declared,  sir!"  rejoined  ihe  mate.  <'  I  thiidc  it-s  a  'pretty  deer 
declaration,  as  far  as  ^he  is  concerned,  when  she  has  fired  Ihree  brcmdeides 
into  us.'' 

To  this  Captain  Tiemmell's  repty  was :  "  That  vmy  be,  sir,  but  it  is 
imt  for  me  to  risk  a  needless  loai  of  life.  I  do  not  choose  to  assume  the 
nesponsibilfty ."  And  with  his  own  hands  be  struck  our  colours,  amidst  ibe 
nnsuppressed  indignation  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  board. 

A  boat  was  now  lowered  from  the  schooner,  and  was  «oob  alongside  ; 
the  Dove  remaining  as  passive  as  a  bird  fascinated  by  a  serpent. 

o2 
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Before  she  reached  us,  <^  Hadn't  we  better  sink  the  mails  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Grant. 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Captain  Tremmell ;  "  it  may  not  be  necessary." 

Mr.  Grant  went  forward,  muttering  pretty  audibly,  "  And  so  we  are 
to  be  captured — ship,  crew,  passengers,  mails  and  ail — by  that  rascally 
Yankee." 

I  merely  mention  what  he  said  :  I  must  omit  what  he  swore — which 
was  not  a  little.  In  the  words  of  a  modem  female  writer,  he  uttered 
many  "  emphatic  exclamations" — not  of  a  benedictory  character. 

The  boat's  crew  consisted  of  eight  men  and  an  officer.  The  men 
seemed  as  if  they  had  come  out  of  as  many  different  gaols.  Their 
officer's  appearance  was  beyond  caricature.  His  hat  looked  like  a  s^- 
ment  of  a  black  disc,  worn  fore  and  aft.  He  had  a  blue  long-tailed  coat, 
faced  with  bright  canary  colour.  His  striped  neckcloth  was  a  shocking 
bad  tie ;  he  had  no  waistcoat ;  and  his  dark  pantaloons  were  very  muob 
like  those  of  a  gentleman  who  had  lately  been  passing  his  time  in  the 
Ring's  Bench  ;  their  lower  extremities  were  stuffed  into  a  pair  of  short 
boots ;  and  thus  attired  he  sat  in  a  slovenly  attitude  upon  the  stem-sheets 
of  his  boat  till  he  mounted  our  ship's  side. 

His  first. words  on  coming  on  board  were,  "  Well,  captin,  you  have  got 
no  powder  with  you,  I  calkilate ;  but  we  should  have  iickea  you  jist  the 
same  if  you  had  have.  You  are  now  prize  to  the  Baiilesnake,  Captin 
Skunk,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  out  twenty  days ;  and  you  are  not 
tiie  last  Britisher  she'll  send  into  port,  I  guess,  by  a  pretty  considerable 
few.  We  must  have  a  look  at  your  papers."  And  he  went  at  once  into 
the  cabin. 

On  his  return,  "  Not  much  of  a  prize,"  he  sdd,  '^except  a  few  boxes  of 
specie.  But  the  ship  will  sell  at  New  York,  and  the  menrpassengers.and 
females  may  remain  on  board.  I  must  clear  you  of  small-arms,  though. 
The  crew  must  come  to  the  RaUleanake.  There's  a  young  man  for'anl 
that  seems  considerable  riled"  (it  was  poor  Grant);  <^  I  shall  not  leave  htm. 
As  soon  as  the  gentleman  who  is  to  be  prize-master  comes  on  board,  you 
may  make  your  way  to  New  York."  He  then  turned  to  leave  us,  answer- 
ing, in  reply  to  a  question  from  our  poltroon  captain,  who  followed  him, 
"  So  you  didn't  know  that  we  had  declared  war?  perhaps  you  wish  you 
had  have  done.  It  would  have  been  jist  the  same.  Oh  yes !  our  presi- 
dent could  put  it  off  no  longer.  The  nation  was  tired  of  di-plomacy. 
Our  citizens  were  not  to  be  killed  at  sea  like  coons  ;  so  we  threw  away 
the  pen,  and  mean  to  amaze  the  universe.  It  will  be  the  greatest  war 
since  creation."  With  this  he  went  into  his  boat,  and  was  soon,  with 
his  prisoners,  on  board  the  Batdesnake. 

"Now  what,"  said  Captain  Hartley,  <<can  that^ fellow  have  been?  I 
could  swear  that  he's  neither  sailor  nor  soldier." 

But  poor  Hartley's  spirits  soon  left  him.  It  was  a  serious  disappoint- 
ment both  to  him  and  to  myself;  and  our  only  consolation  was  the  hope 
of  being  recaptured.  When  we  neared  the  American  coast  we  learnt 
irpma  pilot-boat  that  a  British  squadron  had  been  cmiadng  there  for  some 
days  past;  and  from  this  point  to  New  York  our  voyage  was  moet 
tedious. 

To  avoid  the  squadron,  we  used  to  mn  close  in  shore  in  the  daytime, 
coming  off  at  night,  when  we  could  make  our  course  more  safely.  At  hist 
we  got  off  Saudyhook,  which,  owing  to  a  gale  from  the  north-west,  we 
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weathered  with  some  di£5ciilty;  and  the  next  day  we  enjoyed  the  saperb 
panorama  of  New  York. 

It  was  not  at  that  time  a  yery  pleasant  place  for  an  Englishman.  The 
oaptore  of  Captain  Dacres  had  become  a  cause  of  very  mortifying  jubila- 
tion. It  will  be  remembered  that  he  had  foolishly  written,  upon  the 
register  of  a  coaster,  an  inritation  to  a  tete-O'teUt  addressed  to  the 
American  Commodore  Rogers,  and  in  the  shop  windows  was  exhibited  a 
T^resentation  of  the  action  between  their  vessels,  under  the  title  of 
*^  Captain  Dacres's  iete^c^tSte  with  Commodore  Rogers.*'  It  was  exceed- 
ingly agreeable. 

Our  first  business  was  to  put  ourselves  in  communication  with  the 
British  agent,  from  whom  we  learnt  that  a  vessel  called  die  SttaUow  was 
announced  to  sail  for  England  as  a  Cartel.  He  had  made  arrangements^ 
he  told  us,  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  so  the  sooner  we  secured  berths 
the  better. 

To  the  SwallaWj  then,  we  went.  She  was  rather  a  pretty-looking 
thing;  built  for  carrving  passengers  between  Baltimore  and  New  York : 
a  trade  which  had  been  put  a  stop  to  by  the  war.  Her  owners  were 
Quakers,  and  their  object,  in  addition  to  the  passage  money,  was  to  have 
her  coppered  at  Liverpool,  under  pretext  of  repairs,  and  sold  for  a 
privateer  on  her  return :  as,  of  course,  they  could  not  fight  her  ihenip 
selves.  Sweet  pliability  of  man's  mind!  How  easily  we  deceive  our- 
selves! 

WeU,  I  need  not  make  a  long  story  of  it.  We  suled  from  New  York 
a  hundred  and  fifty  souls ;  fifty  of  them  in  the  cabin.  But  how  different' 
firom  the  company  that  left  England  in  the  Dove.  Then,  it  was  all  hope; 
now,  it  was  all  disappointment.  There  was  not  one  of  us  who  did  not 
feel,  more  or  less,  that  a  portion  of  his  life  was  lost;  that  his  plans  were 
defeated ;  hb  prospects  clouded  or  destroyed.  We  were  akin  in  misery, 
though  it  took  various  shapes.  Some  were  English  commission  agents, 
whose  establishments  and  connexions  were  broken  up  by  the  war.  Some 
irere  masters  of  merchantmen  whose  vessels  had  been  taken.  Some  were 
officers  like  Captain  Hartley  and  myself.  Some  were  disappointed 
emigrants.  One  or  two  were  prodigal  sons,  whose  parents  were  in  hopes 
they  had  got  rid  of  them  for  ever — a  kind  of  beings  who,  if  you  were  to 
throw  them  into  the  sea  with  millstones  about  their  necks,  would  be  sure 
to  come  up  again.  Our  fellow-passengers,  who  had  most  of  the  tone  of 
g^ood  sodety,  were  a  fiimily  of  the  name  of  Dillon,  who  had  come  out  with 
the  expectation  of  inheriting  a  very  considerable  property,  but  had  en-, 
countered  a  clamant  with  a  better  title ;  and  they  were  returning  half 
mined  by  their  expenses. 

Our  master  was  a  Captain  Crake,  an  excellent  seaman,  and  a  very 
worthy  man. 

For  the  first  few  days  the  cabin-table  was  abundantly  supplied.  Then 
for  the  good  wine  was  substituted  what  Hartley  called  ^  their  Madeira 
from  Sicily;"  and  greedy  men  fixed  their  wolfish  eyes  on  the  few  remain-r 
ing  delicacies. 

While  off  the  Banks  of  Newfoundhind,  a  fog  which  had  hung  about  us 
in  the  morning  cleared  away,  and  close  upon  us,  with  her  g^ns  run  out, 
and  men  at  the  small-arms — as  though  they  had  seen  us  and  were  pre- 
paring for  action — was  a  large  brig,  a  privateer  from  Boston.  We  im- 
mediatdy  hoisted  our  white  lag.   After  a  little  delay  she  lowered  a  boat, 
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witk  a  CMw  not  fiato  bo  bad  a»  tbat;  of  tli«  Matdumakt^  \uk  not  ] 
better.  On  coining  on  board  us,  the  officer  found  it  reiy  difficok  to  i 
cat  what  w«  wtM.  He  <Kd  nat  exat*ly  Inraw  what  a  cartel  meant  Here 
waa  aa  Aaieman  ship  filled  with  EaglishmeB.   W«  might  be  endeavoos^ 
iBg^to^MSEeena^uahkcargOyOrmii^haTatakm  oae.  He  pronounead. 
It  tz>  be  *<  tamatien  •tBaoj,''a&d  looked  at  ifke  thought  a&  Be  went  baak 
ta  the  pMtear;  cameonbaardwagm^  niadafcfberifceExamuatiottbatfe 
of  ahipaadrpapaio;  and  it  waa  not  till  after  a  detentioi»  o£  srane  hoom 
that  we  weaa  allowad  to  preeeed  ooi  onir  voyages.     WhiTa  this  waa  goii^ 
on  we  amused  ourselves  with  fishing  for  cod.     Everything  tint  cooidbaJ 
laad  aa  a  liaa  waa  laid  held  oi^  anything — literally  aaytiung — wumi  as 
abaitr  and  wa  toali  the-  iidt  as  fast  aa  we  eooU  draw tdiam. in.    Mis 
ateanga-  dwt  horn  the  Banks  to  tbe  Lnsh  aaaat  wa  neaas  sair  anodiav  ssiL. 
.  Omr  soeiid  atmosphesa  was  not  a  whoksome  oae.    There  was  a  wast 
of  geniality.     How  different  from  the  days  passed  so  pleasantlyon.  baaBA 
the  Dme,    There  arary  aaa  aasisted  to- males  the*  time  %  an  agroeaU^. 
Haie  eya»7  one.  saaased  incUaad  ta  make  auae  one  dae  iniGDmfi>ntam^ 
Tke  shapinaateca  twitted  eadi  other  oa  the)  loss  ef  tiair  vassefe.     Tho: 
'^latonied  onaa"  ealy  broke  their  nuody  sflenta  t»  growl  hka  Seotsir 
terrieis..    Captaia  Haedey's  epigaams  had  an  mrasvad  bitteuma^    Tba. 
Marehants  rafersed  to  eld  transactioaa  ea.  whick  these- wtie-  eiadantly-  ieveK 
diffinrenear  a£  optnioi^     One  of  idw  yeungest  cM  them — fiearen^  save  tfaar 
mark! — was  poetical.     He  was  ^<  nothing  if  not  mdancholy,^  and  wapim 
tke  habit  of  hodog  ua  wilh  his  presentiinant  that  he  sboain  die  a  idolbnt 
dtatk.    lie  was»  one  dayy  dwelling  upoa^  this  theme  wbik  oaarying  oir.ac 
santineBtali  fiirtatna  widi.  M ias  Lucy  DiUom.    ^  Fsrhap^**  aaidl  ISmm 
Qr9a,iAmfy  a  Seottiab  nmden  ^  abaut  fiftj^.  witb  a  Teiee  that  waa  aanp« 
tUag  but  mnsioaL — "•  psffhaps,  young  gendeiaan^  you  think  tov  may  baa 
hmng^  An^^r^myJ*     Ifew  tikis  waa  not  amtaUb;  and  how  different,  aw 
the  wnola  tone  ivom  the  fun  and\  good  humour  of  the  jDov€, 

A  few  days  aftet  onv  enoeantar  witb  tiie  prvroteer^  it  began  to  htow 
faanl  widi  a  heavy  sea  ^  hot  this  waa  meaely  the  pEdbde  ta  aaa  of  thar 
-avrst  atmns  that  1  haae  ever  enconnteredl  The:  only*  sail'  we  caaft 
carry  was'  a  stamt  stsgrsaiL.  It  was  split  into*  ribbons ;  and  for  fcmrandh 
tweaty"  hours  we  SQudmd  befere  ika  wind  un«br  bare  poles^-fi:dlewed>  hp 
that  heavy  sea — at  the*  rate  af  taaknotftanhonn.  Captun  Cnkasoamaiip 
bft  die  deck,  ov  the  topt  of  die  compaaion^tairs,  fbr  five  aanutes  du  ' 
tkwe  nighta  and dbya.  Oane  ortwioe,  ene  of  tkoaa* selling wovaa at 
oar  qnartar^  and  l£e  SmaUma-  quiveied  from  stenn  to  stsfn^  aad. 
seemed  to  setde  for  a  moment^  aa  iiP  she  waa  going  dawniK  A&  hat  ths 
gale  abated,  but  there  was  still  a  heavy  tumbling  saa» 

We  were  again  able  to  carry  saiL  I  waa  loading  in^  die  cabin — for 
now  we  amused  ourselves  individually  as  best  we  could — when-X  heard  ar 
shriek,  followed  by  that  fearful  sound  ^<  A  MAjf  oyebboiUID  !^  The  helm 
was  put  hard  downy  and  we  were  brought  up*  in  die  trough  of  the  sea^ 
rolling  as  if  onr  masts  would  go  ovor  t£e  aide».  A  boat  was  manned  aof 
lowered  from  the  stem.  It  soon  pulled  to  where  somethings  daric  ynm 
seen  floatingy  but  die  man  sank,  raising  hb  clasped  hands  to  heaven,  md 
never  rose  againv 

Those  only  who  hsve  witnessed  such,  an  event  are  aware  of  the  gioona 
whiclt  it  throws  over  die  whole  ship's  company^  In  this  caee  it  was  doaMyr 
paiil^ftil.     The  lost  man  was  the  fiadier  o£  the  Dillons.     He  had  been'  ii^ 
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a  desponding  state  for  some  time ;  and — wakincf  from  a  feverish  sleep  too 
late  to  prevent  it — his  wife  saw  him  let  himself  down  into  the  sea  from 
the  cabin  window  which  lighted  their  state-room  berths. 

The  grief  of  the  family  may  hardly  be  conceived.  It  was  thb  that  drew 
me  to  them,  and  led  me  to  discover  a  mine  of  virtues  and  of  talents  such 
as  are  rarely  met  with. 

As.  to  the  remaining  innidentft  of  our  voyage,  they  are  soon  told.  The 
jacks  had  hmsk  swept  oj  the  sea  more  than  once  diiring  the  gale.  The 
poor  milchho^w,;  which,  administered  so  much  to  our  comfort,  had  been 
flrasfaed  and  killi^  Most  of  the  live  stock  bad.  been  either  drowned  or 
vaaked  Qverhoard.  And  notwithstanding  the  gay  display  at  table  when 
mm  fizat  lilt  pflBcty  the  ship,  waa  altogether  so  badly  founds  that  if  we  had 
sot  madift  ^  vuisoally  quick  passags  we  should  soon,  have  been  put  upoi^ 
short  allowance.  The  only  remaining  event  was  when^  we  were  suppc^ed 
i0  be  semeidiait  to  the^  south  o£  Cape.  Clear.  It  waa  proposed,  to  take 
Muidings*  I  saw  the  deep-se&  Una  and  lead»  ia  a  tub^  as  I  was  on  mj 
^iBiy  fioom  flsidships:  tm  the  cabin.  Captaia  Cxake  shortly  followed  meu 
mated  himaaif  on  a  locker^  and  leaning  his  arms  upon  his  knees»  looked 
CQBaid«cably  annayed*.    I  asked  him  if  they  had  found  ^  bottom.'* 

^'  Oil  yefl^  I  have  no»  dovbt  they  haa^e  found  '  bottom'  b}^  this  time^  but 
we  shall  never  know  what  it  is." 

"Hewwaathafr?' 

'^ Why^aMBedS  your  eountiymen of  the  mexcbant  service  wished  to 
lake  the  mat^r  into  theii:  own  hand%  and  I  waa  foolish  enough  to  let 
them.  They  forgot  to  secure  the  end  of  the  line,  and  both  line  and  laad 
^  kst.  Wa  hove  not  another  on.  board;  but  I  think  I  caa  depend 
upon  my  reckoning."  And  the  worthy  master  was  right,  for  in  leaa  than 
a  ipeek  we  waaa  at  anshor  ia  the  Mersey. 

We  landed  the  very  day  of  Canning's  truimph  oirer  Brougham.  As 
Ibe  fvooesaioa  pasakl  by  us^  and  I  saw  the  fine  young  men  who  fimned 
the  body  of  his  canvassers,  I  was  not  surprised  that  they  had  been  suffir 
naaok.  to  ssve  hia^  from  the  murderons,  attook  that  had  been  made  upon 
iaai  by  aon^  of  the  asaiperated  freemen*  We  met  them  as  I  was  coir 
dnotiiig  Mrs.  DiUoa  i^id  hes  twa  daughteas  to  a  quiet  hotel  called  the 
Star  and  Crarter,  probably  no  long^  in  existence.  But  this  was  not  the 
heU  i  saw  rf  tba  friends  to  whom,  i  now  felt  hound  by  their  virtues  and 
aoeoiM^bments.  Miss  Dillon  became  my  wifa^  and  waa  the  mother  of 
LaiyfieemdEt 

Her  l]f»  was.  io<^  short  for  my  happiness^  Though  I  may  bav«  seemed 
perhaps  to  bear  up  against  my  cahtmity^  the  time  since  I  lost  her  has 
been  one  lea^  day  of  mourniag.  This,  howenrer^  is  not  an  occasion, 
Bor  »  thia  a  mce^  for  auch  remembrances. 

I  hara  tela  the  whole  of  my  experienoea  of  the  first  and  last  time  that 
I  was  ever  ''on  board  a  cartel.'' 

Thanks  to  the  vigihwae  of  the  revenue,  officers,  the  Quaker  sdieme  of 
leypgeing  the  SwtMow  at  Liverpool  was  defeated;  and  ^e  returned  to 
America  with  the  same  bottom  that  she  brought.  It  was  mentioned  to 
na;— and  I  waa  r^oised  to  hear  it — during  one  of  my  visits  to  the  Ad- 
BMialty,* _^ 

^  This  paper  was  seat  to  us  in  conieqnenee  of  our  notice  of  Captain  'Steal 
ki  last  laontti'a  nnsber.  It  waa  seosLT^d  £rom  bis  daiighteE^  Lady  Baic^eft. 
Wlbather  Ca^tBU^  liend  is  himself  still  alive  we  are  not  awara^ 
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It  was  not  an  ordinary  nmtch :  it  was  sometliing  quite  out  of  the 
common  way  :  but  then,  as  everybody  said,  Mary  Dynevor  was  a  git) 
out  of  the  common.  Not,  however,  as  regarded  bMoty  :  in  that  respect 
she  could  not  compete  with  her  sisters,  or  with  her  bniliant  friend,  Ger- 
trude Baumgarten.  She  was  a  ladylike  girl,  with  a  pale  serene  hc% 
dark  hair,  and  eyes  of  a  violet  blue,  quiet  in  manner,  cdm  in  speech : 
that  was  the  chief  that  could  be  said ;  and  yet  it  was  certain  that  some 
unusual  charm  did  attach  itself  to  Mary  Dynevor. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  when  abroad  with  Lady  Grace  Bamngarten,  she 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Everard  Wilmot,  an  attadi^  to  one  d  the 
continental  embassies,  and  the  son  of  Sir  John  Wilmot.  Exceedingly 
to  her  own  surprise,  he  had  asked  her — her ! — to  become  his  wife.  In 
the  impulse  of  the  moment  she  went,  letter  in  hand — for  he  had  made 
die  offsr  in  writmg— to  Lady  Grace.  ''What  am  I  to  do T  die 
uttered. 

«<My  goodness,  what  s  fortunate  girl  you  are!*'  ezdaimed  Ladj 
Grace,  when  she  had  digested  die  contents.  «'  He  is  the  eldest  son,  yoa 
know,  and  old  Sir  John's  worth  twenty  thousand  a  year,  if  he's  worth  m 
shilling.     What  news  for  the  dean  V* 

'^T^Q  you  think  that — I — should— accept  him?*'  repeated  Mary 
Oynevor. 

''  Accept  him !"  retorted  Lady  Grace,  '^  why,  what  would  you  do  ?* 

*^  I  don*t  know :  I  don't  particularly  care  for  him." 

**  What  a  strange  girl  you  are !  You  do  not  like  any  one  else^  I 
conclude?" 

'<  Oh  dear,  no,''  returned  Mary ;  <<  what  an  idea !  But  I — thougfatT-^ 
she  hesitated,  and  for  once  a  rosy  blush  came  into  her  pale  dieek  as  she 
stood  before  Lady  Grace — ''I  thought  it  was  necessary  or  usual- 
Lady  Grace  burst  into  a  merry  laugh  and  interrupted  ber.  "Ton 
thought  it  was  necessary  first  of  all  to  fall  in  love.  I  see.  Well,  it  is 
sometimes  done,  Mary ;  but  it  is  not  essential.  My  opinion  was  that 
something  of  the  sort  was  a-gate,  for  he  has  been  here  mudi." 

**  But  I  never  imagined  he  came  for  me." 

"  Oh,  indeed !"  said  Lady  Grace.    "  For  whom  then,'  pray?" 

AnoUier  accession  of  colour,  and  a  slight  evasiveness  of  tone.  ^'  Not 
for  any  one — of  course :  I  had  no  definite  ideas  upon  the  subject" 

<•  One  word,  Mary— do  you  dislike  Mr.  Wilmot  ?" 

*\I  like  him  very  much  :  I  esteem  him  greaUy." 

^  And  yet  you  come  to  me,  and  demurely  say,  *  What  am  I  to  do? 
Go  along  with  you,  you  shy,  foolish  girl." 

There  never  were  two  men  more  unlike  each  other  than  the  present 
Dean  of  Denham  and  the  late  one.  Dr.  Baumgarten,  learned,  dim* 
fied,  £BM»nating,  and  calm ;  Dr.  Dynevor,  little,  perky,  ug^y,  and  hot 
He  had  been  one  of  the  canons  of  Denham  when  Dean  Baumgarten  died 
his  sudden  deadi,  and  was  promoted  to  his  place :  but  dmt  was  some 
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years  ago,  and  has  DOthiDg  to  do  with  us.  When  Lady  Grace  Baum- 
garten  returned  from  her  visit  to  the  continent,  and  resigned  his  daughter 
to  lus  care,  together  with  the  handsome  proposals  for  her  from  Mr. 
Wilroot,  he  went  off  into  a  rapture,  for  he  had  two  daughters  besides 
Mkiry,  and  they  were  portionless.  The  best  of  Dean  Dynevor  was,  that 
he  was  no  hypocrite,  but  spoke  out  what  he  felt,  what  he  thought.  '<  I 
never  looked  to  their  getting  anything  better  than  clergymen,"  cried  he 
to  Lady  Grace :  '*  gins  without  fortunes  don't  go  down,  now-a-days." 

Well,  this  was  eighteen  months  ago.  Six  months  of  that  period 
Mary  had  passed  at  Denham,  the  rest  in  London :  and  now  Sir  Joha 
Wilmot  was  dead,  and  hit  son.  Sir  Everard,  was  coming  home  to  cbdm 
his  bride.  There  was  no  Mrs.  Dynevor,  and  the  dean^  household  was 
presided  over  by  his  sister.  Miss  Dynevor,  a  lady  in  a  flaxen  wig,  between 
whom  and  her  nieces  there  was  no  love  lost.  This  lady's  indisposition 
had  kept  them  from  proceeding  to  Denham  as  usual  the  previous  autumn, 
and  the  dean  had  gone  thither  without  them,  and  spent  the  winter  there. 
He  was  now  back  in  London,  and  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  his  future 
Bon-ia*law.  In  his  private  opinion  he  set  him  down  as  a  milksop :  who 
else,  possessing  a  title  and  a  rent-roll,  would  have  been  attracted  by 
Maxy  Dynevor,  a  pale  giri,  with  nothing  in  her  ?  The  dean  was  not 
complimentary  to  his  daughters,  either  in  public  or  private,  and  niost 
certainly  he  underrated  the  merits  of  one  of  them. 

The  London  season  was  commencing,  and  the  March  winds  whirled 
ibe  London  dust  about,  round  the  dean's  town  house.  A  merry  home 
party  had  gathered  in  the  drawinp-room,  cheerful  with  fire  and  wax 
lights.  The  dean  was  yet  in  the  dming-room,  but,  stretched  on  a  so& 
in  her  comfortable  after-dinner  nap,  lay  Miss  Dynevor  and  her  flaxes 
wig :  the  dean's  daughters  were  gathered  on  another  so&y  sitUng  in  a 
sort  of  half-circle,  and,  perched  on  the  arms  of  this  sofe,  which  was 
one  of  the  heavy,  old-fashioned  ones,  were  Richard  Dynevor,  the  dean's 
son,  and  a  guest  who  had  dined  with  them. 

The  dean's  sons  were  the  plague  of  his  life.  Not  that  they  were  worse 
than  other  sons,  but  there  were  several  of  them,  and  the  dean  was  poor ; 
and  to  supply  their  wants  was  often  inconvenient.  Richard  was  stuaying 
to  the  Bar ;  the  gentleman  who  was  now  sitting  by  Mary  Dynevor,  was 
already  called,  and  was  hoping  to  struggle  into  practice. 

This  was  Charles  Baumgarten.  Six-and-twenty  years  of  age,  tall, 
stately,  and  handsome,  he  was  the  very  image  of  what  his  father  had 
been  as  a  young  roan :  not  resembling  his  sister  Gertrude,  not  resem- 
bling  his  mother.  Lady  Grrace ;  only  his  dead  father. 

^'  Isn't  it  a  shame !"  suddenly  exclaimed  Regina  Dynevor  in  the  same 
low  tone  which  they  had  adopted  for  their  conversation,  <<  she  says  her 
limbs  are  getting  bad  agiun,  and  she  can't  chaperone  us  to-morrow 
night  r 

'*  R^na !"  interposed  Grace  Dynevor,  in  a  tone  of  sharp  reproof; 
although  Regina  was  the  eldest,  and  she  was  the  youngest. 

''  I  declare  she  said  it,"  returned  Regina,  the  whole  party  having 
imperceptibly  glanced  at  the  opposite  sofa,  so  that  there  could  be  no  mis- 
take whose  ^<  limbs"  were  alluded  to.  '^  It  was  in  her  dressing-room,  just 
before  ^ner.  '  My  limbs  are  getting  bad  again  f  those  were  the  very 
words." 

*'  Not  imEkely :  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  you  to  repeat  them." 
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<<  Thtte'8  nobody  to  bear  me,"  raplied  EegiiUL  "*  Who'sk  Chokj 
BMBDgiKrteii?*' 

^Nobodj|(,  18  yoQ  say,"  interpoeed  Chaikt. 

*^  Regiiuk's  tongue  will  be  her  bane»."  cried  GrMe.  ^'  Ofoonoe  m  ne 
vaad  to  Charley,  but  it  would  have  beea  all  the  sain%  had  thesa  beetta 
■MNnfuL     She  saya  anything  diat  comes  uppeimoet" 

^^  Like  papa>"  caoeleasly  tpok*  &^;ina. 

**  Yea ;  hi^  what  is  proper  for  papa,  ia  anladylika  for  you^  L  hope  ifs 
«ot  true^  though,  that  Ae  is  gobg  to  be  iJL  We  ahalL  ali  ba  Jfaept 
piB8oner%  aa  we  were  last  season. 

*<  I'd  rather  run  away  than  pot.  up  with  ft,"  said  Bagina^.  fiaosal^ 
*^  U's  not  the  rheumatics  in  her  iegS|.  it's  tempeeJ' 

Chariea  Baumgarten  laughed. 

'^  It  is^  Chariey :  even  you  don't  know  her  }Mt.  I  tow  and  pgotoifc 
that  it  was  half  and  hal^  last  year :  a  little  bit  of  rhanmatisa^  and  a 
gsaat  deal  of  oosa^grained  fiaatiouanflBS..  I£  she  dioas  have  this  attaai^ 
miod,  I  shall  haiira>  biought  it  on*." 

^  Youl  what  next,  Rsgina?" 

^'  Little  Arghdaaoon  Dove  called  thia  ukoming ;  and  joa  kaow  hov 
As  has  been  setting  her  cap  at  him,  thinking  he'U  perhaps  eonvart  hat 
into,  Mrs.  Dovte.  the  seooad.  Tha^  Iktle  agahdaaton  waa  hegmnHiy  wath 
his  foolish  complimentary  speeches — ^whish,  it's  ay  heUi^  lie*  leaoMi  Im 
kaart^  and  sm^  to  every  woman — and  brought  in  semathing  ahaut  aont^ 


looka,  whioh  the  waathe^  windy  or  wet,  never  disturbed  tmbsanty  #£.' 
Os  if  it  does,'  put  m<  I,  'Aunt  Esther  caa  send  them,  to  ifas  haia* 
to  be  aeaovatsd :   she's  mcra  fortunate  thaa  wa  poor  jEOvng 


> » 


^^Eegina!  you  never  said  it  I" 

/'  In^ad  I  did  She  looked  daggers,  and  the  aaobdaaaoB  foolish.  I 
^■aadetumined  ta  pay  her  off,  for  she  had  been  driving  ma  wild  ail  the 
morning  with  her  aggravations*  And  now  I  eopeat  she  iotoodata  pa|i 
«a.ofl^  by  having  an  attack  of  her  ^  rheamaiicsi' " 

<<  A  blessed  thing  iar  jwl  girls  if  one  of  yon  were  maaied^  and  mat 
aUiged  to  ba  dapandent  on  barforchapeaonaga,.''  ciiad  Bichead  Dynevosi 
idio  was  genesatlj  antagonistic  to  his  elderly  selatvfa,.  and  sha^  t»  hisBi 
Talking  about  thidy  though,  Mary^  Wilmot  has  hinded^  has  ha  not  2" 

<<  To-day,"  said  Raging  answadng  for  her  sister,  ^  and  wa^hava  been 
aoEaiMtmg  to  aaa  him  every  hour.     Mary  is  as  cool  over  it  ao        " 

The  dean  eBoteved  E^;in&  cut  short  her  speech^  and  CharleaBaHB» 
garten  slid  off  his  posh  oa  the  sofo,,  and  took  his  seat  daoea%  isi  a 
ahair.  In,  the  presence  of  Dr.  Dynevor,  hb  fomily  put  am  Ijiaio  best 
behaviour.  He  walked  up  to  the  noe,  and  stood  wita  his  baak  to  i^  dia 
kiokles  in  his  shoes,  glittering  in  the  rays  from  the  waxrlighte.  A  dead 
rilence  h^  follen  in  the  room  ;  Miss  Dynevor  still  slept  on,  andin:tka 
midst  of  it  the  amval  of  a  visitor  was  heard 

Whether  they  felt  who  it  might  be,  cannot  be  tdd:  the  s3ane«  of 
azpectation  waa  ob  all,  and  their  eyes  tumad  to  the  door  as  it  was  thrown 
Cfen. 

"Sir  Everard  Wilmot.'* 

little  Dr.  Dynevor  and  his  buckles  bustled  forward  with,  his  rig)il 
hand  stretched  out  He  had  pictured  to  himself  a  foolish  young  man 
wMx  aa  incipient  moustache  and  aa  eye-glasa.i  ha  saw  befott^hiflL  anight 
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seble-lookUig  licEsi,  with  a  noble  £em^  &  man  who  had  left  thirt3r  briiiacL 
hua  some  jeara  back.  j^Csa  D*)rBew>r  tumbled  off  the  8o&  ia.  coastenuto- 
tiOD,  and  pushed  her  flaxen  curls  too  high,  in  her  flurry. 

A  warm  greeting  to  thd  deaav  a  quiet  greeting  to  Mary,  holding^  her 
hand  for  a  moment  only,  an  introduction,  by  the  deaii|,  to  the  sssi  of  the 
party,  including  Charlat  Baumgarteii,  and  then  Sic  Evorawl  sat  dowm 

"  Look  al  3fary  I  she's  fiunting  r 

It  was  the  ahiill  and  croea>  voice  of  Miss  DyneKor,  and  they  staeted  and 
turned  to  Mary.  Bei  whale  finame  was  shakuig,.aiid  koc &oe  had toittad 
«f  a  deathlike  whiteneas-    But  ska  was  not  fainting. 

^*  It  will  b»  (MBtr  ia.  a  moment,"  she  whisperad  to  Begina..  ^  Dtm't 
aoticeme,  fiivthaloiw  o£S«ai«i!  Talk  ta  them:  d[^  snijFthnigt  draw 
attantion  from*  me."  * 

^Catch  ma  turning  Ml  and  fieuai  fon  the  daarest  layer  that  6«eK 
6i;eppedr  thought  Begina  to  kerael^  aa  she  rase  and  b^gfan  alatteidag: 
Hub  tBtmofB  •&  the  table,  aharply  inquiDad  haw  her  auntV  kgr  fek  nour,, 
and  pushed  Chaidaa  BamagaiiteBi  towaada  th&  h^iape^  tefiag  hiim  toi 
■■g  for  the  uvn». 

*^  Pei^flipe  ywi  wodd  prefer  coffee^  Sk  Everard?" 
.  Be  smifed     ^  I  shaalid  pre&r  tea.     I  long  to  fall  intoj  the  good  eld 
English  customs  again.    A  traveUer  on  the  sandy  deseit  never  longpd 
&r  the  si|^  afi  watnv  moca  tlum.I  kav%  these  maa^  months^,  longed-for' 


^ Than.wh^r  di&'i  yoia oane  to* it?*  qnath  BegMUU 

'*  First  of  all,  I  could  not  be  spaaed,  and  was  foacad  ta  nmain  at  n^ 
post!,''  replied  Sit  Eveiaad.  ^  Seeondlijiry  my  hA^r  waa  wibh  me^  and  he 
believed  England  would  not  be  the  proper  climate. &n  his  dflitliniM|^ 
karith  We  all  havetia  bend  to  oinmmaCaoeesy  ycu^kaaw.  Miss  Dynaver? 
~  ^  Texjdiaagraaafale  cifcnrnstaactSi  too,  sometimea^"  laturaed  the  yoHOf 
lady.  " But,  Sir  Everard,  I  am  not  Miss  Dynevor,  andyau  will  inaaa 
my  aont's  evavkating  displaasore  if  you  accord  me  tkakoaanzref  the  tide. 
She  is  Miss  Dynevor — at  presanto— and  I  aaa  Mias.  BeginaJ' 
.  Theza  was<  a  shade;  of  sarcasm,  of  malioe,  ia  BeguiaS  hist,  aentenca^  and 
aanse  e£  iiuan)  snothesed  a  tittasv  Sir  E;r«HU)d  tamed  to  Mias  Dynaiaiw 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  her,  with  marked  courtesy. 

^Bear  anBt^a»gnat.8a£fbreiv"  tmd,  B^;m£  "  ^  haaiinenaiatira  in 


"I?s  a 


f^  knt  what:  you  had  it  ift  your  tangoe/'  Eatasaad  Miai 
Biy&cfor,  pnvokeii  into  the  letDci:  and  the  dean  imtevpeaedk. 

^SoyoaaPB  getting'  tbed  of  a  caiituieBtalli£aL  1  naiirair  was  ahnad: 
dCB^t  kww  what  ii  18."° 

**  We  get  tired  in  time  of  all  thinga  but  hom%  sic.  I  hapst  navsv  ta 
go  there  agam-^xcept  for  a  temponunit  sojoanL.'' 

^Mavy  came  home  ensaptnied  with  it,'"  ezdaiiaad  Graea  Dynevor. 
^  To  hear  her  account,  we  thought  she  could  only  have  alighted  in  i 


Sir  Everard  glanced  at  Mary,  and  half  smiled  A  sudden  flush,  safiuas^ 
isrwfatte  iMa,  aod  ska  looked  tsrriUy  embacrasaed. 

Afiber  te*  they  di^ersed  about  ih&  two  rooms,  whii^  opened  to  each 
other.     One  of  iitkem  sat  down  to  the  piano,  some- of  the  othefs  eatheBad 
round:  the  dean  and  Sir  Everard  were  left  standing  on  the  heam-rug. 
■  ^My  daughters  ddight  in  having  a  little  fling  at  theb  aunty  Begina 
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especially,''  began  the  dean,  confidentially.  ^  She  keeps  them  rather 
strict,  and  thej  rise  at  it.  Richard,  and  Chariey  Banmgartm,  too,  hdp 
to  keep  up  the  ball  against  her.** 

<'  He  is  the  son  of  Lady  Grace,  I  presume  ?" 

*'  Her  son,  and  her  idol** 

**  He  is  a  fine  yoang  man,  and  has  a  nice  countenance.** 

^  I  don*t  know  that  countenances  go  for  much,"  remarked  the  dean* 
**  Charles  has  got  something  in  him,  and  is  as  stc«dv  as  old  time.  He 
took  a  double  fost  at  the  university,  and  g^ed  his  fellowship." 

**  Does  he  follow  a  profession  ?"  inquir^  Sir  Everard.  '*  Lady  Grace 
used  to  talk  to  me  about  him  much,  but  I  really  have  fbfgotten  details." 

**  I  don't  know  how  he  would  expect  to  get  on  in  the  world  without  a 
professiou,"  returned  the  dean.  '^  Dr.  Baumgarten  died  worse  than  poor, 
and  Charles,  in  his  chivalrous  honour,  sacrificed  the  principal  of  sonie 
ineome  that  ought  to  hare  come  to  him,  to  pay  off  his  fiithei^s  debts.  I 
don't  understand  it:  it  was  Lady  Grace's  money,  and  she  enjoys  the 
interest  still :  at  her  death  it  would  have  come  to  Chariest  but  he  signed 
it  away  to  the  creditors,  and  it  will  go  to  them.  What  with  this,  and. 
what  with  certain  money  advanced  by  the  Eari  of  Avon,  the  claims  were 
settled.  Charies  is  called  to  the  bar,  and  already  getting  into  some 
practice." 

Sir  Everard  strolled  towards  the  other  room.  Richard  and  two  of  his 
risters  were  at  the  piano^  Mary  sat  on  a  sofi^  apoarentl^  lost  in  though^ 
and  Charles  Baumgarten  stood  underneath  the  cnandeher,  widi  an  opea 
hook.     Sir  Everard  sat  down  by  Mary. 

**  It  has  been  a  long  while,  Mary,"  he  whispered.  **Did  you  diink  I 
was  never  coming?" 

^  Tes,  it  has  been  a  long  while,"  she  faintly  said.  Her  hands  were, 
treoabling,  her  heart  was  bating,  and  she  spoke-— and  looked — as  if  die 
were  fn^tened. 

«But  not  my  fanlt,"  he  returned.  ''Had  you  pennitted  a  regular 
correspondence,  you  would  have  known  this." 

**  My  aunt  said  it  was  more  proper  not  to  correspond — except  by  an 
oecarional  letter  at  stated  seasons.  I  explained  this  to  you  after  I  re- 
tamed.'] 

A  smile  passed  across  Sir  Everard's  face.  '^  I  am  aware — I  remember; 
and  I  dare  say  it  has  all  been  very  'proper,'  if  not  affecUonate.  But  the. 
past  is  over  and  gone,  Mary,  and  now  we  need  fear  no  further ^"* 

He  did  not  say  what  A  hasty  glance  had  shown  him  that  no  one  was 
looking.  Charles  Baumgarten,  buried  in  his  book,  stood  with  his  bade 
towards  them :  the  rest  were  round  the  piano :  and  he  bent  his  hoe  down- 
upon  Mary's,  his  lips  touching  her  cheeic. 

"  Oh  don't !  don't !"  she  shrinkingly  uttered. 

"  Nay,  my  dearest,  would  you  deny  it  to  me?  It  is  a  reward  long 
wuted  tor." 

She  ^ped  for  breath  as  she  stood  up  and  caught  the  comer  of  the 
mantelpiece.     Her  face  had  turned  white  again. 

Sir  Everard  joined  the  music  group :  and  then  the  dean  came  up,  and. 
asked  for  some  particular  sone.  Regina  sang  it,  but  Mary  slipped  away, 
before  it  was  begun.  When  it  was  over,  Charles  Baumgarten  rose  to  say 
good  evening. 

"  Will  you  tell  Lady  Grace,  with  my  kind  regards,  that  I  anticipets 
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the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  to-morrow  ?"  said  Sir  Everard  to  him,  as  he 
held  out  his  hand. 

Charles  did  not  choose  to  see  it :  and  he  replied  coldly  and  stiffly.  ''  I 
do  not  reside  with  Lady  Grace,  and  shall  not  he  likely  to  meet  ner  to- 
night or  to-morrow." 

*'He  has  his  mother's  pride,**  thought  Sir  Everard:  and  Regina 
struck  up  another  song.     But  Sir  Eyerard  was  mistaken. 

As  Charles  Baumgarten  passed  a  small  room,  usually  devoted  to  the 
studies  and  pursuits  of  the  young  ladies,  but  to  which  he  had  been  some- 
times alloweid  to  penetrate,  he  caught  a  movement  within :  a  fece  half 
p^ped  out,  and  then  suddenly  drew  back  again,  ad  if  hoping  to  escape 
observation.  Charles  entered  the  room  and  closed  the  door.  There 
were  no  candles,  but  Mary  Dynevor  stood  in  the  light  of  the  fire.  ^'  Did 
you  caU  me  T*  he  asked. 

'<No— oh  'no.  I  thought  it  might  be  Sir  Everard  leaving,  and 
glanced  out  to  see.'* 

His  face  had  turned  as  ghastly  as  hers,  and  he  almost  shook  as  she  had 
done,  as  she  was  doing  now.  Suddenly  he  oonfironted  her,  and  laid  his 
two  hands  upon  her  shoulders. 

^  The  time  for  concealment  has  passed,  Mary :  we  have  gone  on,  like 
two  children,  who  make  believe  to  hide  things  from  one  another:  aind 
this  is  the  awaking!  What  is  to  be  done  ?  You  cannot  go  and  enact 
a  lie,  and  marry  tfiat  man  1" 

"  Oh,  Charles!  what  are  you  saying  !**  she  uttered,  in  a  wailing  tone^ 

He  stood  quite  still  for  a  moment,  breathing  heavily. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  marry  him  ?" 

"  I  would  rather  die." 

"  Yes,  for  you  love  itie — nay,  don't  I  tell  you  the  time  for  concealment 
is  over,  and  this  night  is  the  awaking.  You  love  me — and  oh,  my 
darling !  how  I  love  you,  I  cannot  stay  now  to  tell.  Nor  need  I :  for 
you  have  known  it  without  the  telling." 

''  I  am  terrified,"  she  whisperied ;  '*  I  am  nearly  terrified  to  death  at  the 
thought  of  what  is  before  me.   Think  of  the  wrong  I  have  done  to  him !" 

*'  And  I  think  of  my  position,  my  poverty,"  returned  Charles  Baum- 
garten. *'  If  I  spoke  to  your  father  he  would  turn  me  out.  Oh,  Mary! 
we  have  just  gone  on,  living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  shutting  our  eyes  to  the 
future,  I  shuttmg  mine  to  honour." 

**  Nothing,  not  a  word,  must  be  breathed  to  my  father,"  she  whispered, 
e^riy. 

'*  Would  you  marry  him  ?"  sharply  cried  Charles  Baumgarten.  '^  But 
that  I  forced  myself  to  control,  with  an  iron  will,  I  should  have  knocked 
him  down  when  he  kiased  you  to-night" 

She  cried  out  with  pain.     ^*  You  saw  it,  then  ?" 

'*  Snw  it !  I  felt  it ;  ay,  felt  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  sharp  steel,  fuiercing 
to  my  heart  Oh,  the  curse  of  poverty  I  I  seem  to  be  helpless.  Mary, 
I  can  but  trust  in  yon." 

''  A  dim  idea  came  over  me,  while  I  sat  alone  on  the  sofa,  of  speakiike 
to  him,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  abstraction.  '*  But  I  don't  know  how  I 
could  do  it" 

"Toyourfethor?" 

"  To  him,  Sir  Everard.  He  is  so  good  a  man,  so  honourable :  one  of 
those  men  yon  may  trust.    I  wish  he  had  never  taken  it  in  his  head  to 
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«gk  for  «e !  I  mA  I  kad  Mbwed  myoim  ivpdie  attlie  time— to -de- 
oline  him." 

"<  Why  •^  700  not?"  lie  TdMinied. 

'<<  1  did noteaie  for  you 'Aen,"  she  whispaped. 

<<  We  have  nearly  our  whole  lives  before  us,  Mary,  -aad  ^iiey  Hnstsol 
km  merifioed  to  anerp^" iie  vacgtL  <'Mary»  yon  vrait  -wait  *for  vie  :  I 
know  I  shall  get  ob.^ 

wd  see  wkdt'Wgiit  te  l»e«^)oe-^«nd4oit'' 

^  That  will  ncrt  do/*  lie  impetaoinly  uttesit.  *^&  yoa  -put  it  wfmk 
^4Ktbf  and  tint  sort  of  tUagv^eawiMiamiTylM.^ 

^  Chaiter  Ae  atftem^led,  a  «  npwvaisr  (tooe.  <'  I  said  i  wodUL 
tiy  and  we  what  looght  to  do,  meamgmy  d^lte,  mkbeematt  ver  l«i. 
It  is  not  my  duty  to  marry  him,  loving  another. 

^  Mary,  i  beg-yoor  psrdon-:  I  mm  £tf  cmt  of  wy  mind.'' 

**  Leave  me  now,"  she  repeated;  ^*  indeed,  I  tremble  4e0t  any  oi  'tiMon 
ikndd  oome  «nd  find  yon  here.    •Gk)od  nigiit.^ 

Jk  daeped  hia  amns  imati  iier  to  kin  ker :  Irat  dn  started  awi^. 
<<  Charles !  at  present,  remember,  I  am  encaged  to  him/* 

It^waaofne've.  '<*J'nraat  take  vwayl&'Oiie  liist  he  1^**  whispered 
OhafkM  BmngartflB* 

iNie  lay  mmSn  tbe  ^de  of  'Ae'nig'ht*;  tlnnking  overeat  «be  oi^|ht 
to  do,  as  she  had  expressed  it  To  her  father  efae  eoaldiNi  speak:  ebe 
dared  not,  his  toaiper  wm  fiery,  his  autkwity  abeslfitey'ifae'was  enth^ly 
in  awe  of  him.  And  to  snaidc  to  4mn  would  be  utterly  ineleBSyiiay,  wtorse 
than  useless,  for  at  the  stightest  hint  of  mluctamee  on  her  part,  he  would 
have  forced  the  marriage  on.  No,  if  broken  off  *8t  aH,  it  most  be  done 
^aMiwt  the  kno>f4edge  of  the  dean.  She  coidd  oAw  vee  eneway — to 
Ibrow  lier«df  on  the  generosity  of  6ir  Evererd :  haA  «he  dhxvnk  from  tbe 
fiospeot  of  dmng  it,  and  when  die  rose  in  ihe  mornng  Ae  was  as  mwii 
perplexed  as  when  she  went  to  rest 

Bat  'eipery  iheor  of  indecision  made  it  mwem.  Sir  fiverard  <woald  be 
ooming  agnn  in  ike  eooTBe  -of  flie  day  to  eee  her,  his  prombed  bn^ : 
^AuA  was  done,  most  he  done  without  delay.  Miss  Dynevor  announced 
bondf  better,  and  that  «he  sheuM  ehaperone  her  vieeeB  to  the  evening's 
vn^^ement,  wbieh  they  had  been  afraid  of  nossing.  llrey'were  speaking 
of  It  when  Sir  Everard  called,  and  he  learnt  they  imM  be  out  that  nigbt 
^  We  eHB  get  yon  a  oard  also,  Bir  Eveiard,"  spc^  np  Miss  Dynevor. 

^'  You  are  very  kind.  I  believe  I  must  decline.  Just  yet  I  ao  not  wUi 
>to  Qxnx  «ayself  lop  in  London  gaiety.'' 

AtlnvgbtslniokMary,  anddienerved'kondf  toexeoateit  <'Ifawe 
a  &vour  to  ask  of  you,"  she  took  an  opportunity  to  whssper  to  ham,  when 
they  were  apart  fix)m  iSbm  vest  '^  It  is  not  ray  intention  to  ge  out  to- 
Vgnt  1  wvil  you  eome  here  and  ipend  a  quiet  Jbalf-hoor  with  me?" 

<<Thandc  700,  Mary.     I  •will  come.'' 

^'Do  not  mistake  me,**  she  hurriedly  added;  '**!  mugt  speA  toyea 
ifene^  and  it  is  tiie  best  efaanoe  I  see.'' 

The  dean  was  engi^ed  that  evemng  to  a  derieal  dinner,  and  'Mm 
Dynevor  departed  with  ner  nieces  at  the  appointed  hour,  all  ttnee  nnidh 
surprised  at  Mary's  suddenly  proclaimed  resolution  of  feoMining  at  home. 
"^They  had  soareely  gone,  when  Sir  Everard  Wilmoteidmped.  And  now 
'WHelfiuy^stask. 
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Sl»  did vdt  kaow  how  to  begin.  She  wbs  ABmxt  and  digitated:  Sr 
Eyerard  spoke,  bnt  she  aiwwared  •onty  in  monosyllables,  and  once  or  twioe 
MjfUy  ibieign  to  the  sabjeot  He  could  not  &il  to  ^obeerve  ber  stsange- 
ness  of  manner.     '<  What  is  the  matter  ?*'  he  inquired. 

A-stnDgpt,  *wiU  vosfa  of  i*ed  illumoned  her  dheek,  and  Ae  daeped  her 
hands  tightly  one  over  the  other,  so  tightly  as  to  ORinefniB,  4ad  her  tvaai 
been  at  ease:  but  she  tried itQnBnre'beaelftto  bar  taik:  it  mnstbe  done. 

Ji0Wf  Ot  9KT9tm 

^  lanromflomniuiBOBtimi  t»  a«ke  to^eu,  fib  Dneraid— — " 

^  air  Emeaamd  T  iieQiitenniptriL 

'^^Jlnd  I  dm'tlkni^  hcnr  to  do  it,*"  BheeonthRied,'auMiidfiil(of  ttbe  m- 
fTOof.  '^Sud  yon  'been  any  dAer  than— (Aan— *^riuit  y«a>are,  I  ooidd 
wot 'MMtt  anaoB  at. 

HfbtiiSimotiBfnkmam.  He  ^Isneed  «t  ber  sbriiikiog'nt,lier  dowo- 
tmatihmy^ermennm  incds,  andinuted  to  hear. 

^'  I  have  been  very  wicked ;  yerv  wrong.  I  have  let  things  go  e% 
•nfieiing  vou  to  ibebeie  ifaat  I  wowd — tiia^  I  was  gobg  ^  maiTy  you : 
and  I  &a  I  cannot." 

A  dead-paoM.  iSir  fiferard  ibeoght  that  be  <had  oMnrtBten  any  one 
so  confused ;  so  painfully  agitated.     ^'  I  do  not  understand  yon,"  he  said, 

*<  It  is  your  coming  home  wbiob  bas  awakened  oae,"  she  eootioued, 
aearofliy  (bnoinng  uriiot  she  ipAii  ^Indeed,  I  did  not  mean  ^  do  wrong, 
or  to  act  dishonourably^  bct^wfaen  yen  nameyedtordaf « 
I  inaiid— 4uit  I  aoald  anoi  marvy  won.'' 

ifiir  jEvenrd  ^ogfat  dt  a  sii^fular  ^nrowsl,  especially  i 
tooum. 

'<  Let  one  tell  yon  jdl,''ahe*>esnmed,  gathering 'some  tooange,  now  the  < 
•ee  waf  bieken,  as  mtnmisly  aensittve  .people  mil  do.  ^  i  found  I  did 
wot  kve  yoo ;  that  at  would  lie  wrong  to  mf)aelf,4nid  denbly  dodUy  wroog 
to  you,  if  I  ialfillad  my  «BgageBaent  and  jnarried  l^ou,  laad  I  ky  awake 
aUangbt,  tinnhingirfiatongfat'tobe  myjpcmie.  I  did  net  idare  tell  papa; 
be  is  very  omw^  ho  would  not  listen  io  me;  aad  i— decided io^tell 
you;  (to«akyea  tegtvewetnp.  It  is  what  I  am  now^rying  tojMkyen 
todo.** 

She  sat  now  "mA  ber  hands  clasped  before  bar,  oOTfft  of  helpleaB  look 
upon  them;  and  her  eyes  were  not  raised. 

^'  I  boew  :how  good  yoa  iweie,  how  conndemto,  iboMr  benonraUe,  and 
it  gaire  fDe<eouflage  4o  speak  io  youmlf,  to  tftdl  yon  anyamferfaanate  pofr* 
ifcion,  and  io  aek  von  to  be  generous,  .and  Jet  the  rc&sal,  ^to  cany  out  die 
marnage,  eome  mm  yon.  Oh,  ^ir  Cirennd,"  she  redded,  hnrstinr  into 
tfeeain,  **  I  do  like  andicBteeBDi  ysm.  very  muidi;  and  k  neaiiy  brea£s  waf 
heart  to  be  saying  this.** 

"  You  nniBt  fiardnFe  me,  S  I  Tciieat  that  I  -do  not  nndenband  yon,**  he 
gently  said:  ^'and  yoer  hat  wofds  leas  ibaa  all.  Ton  *  Kke  ana  esteem 
me,'  but  yon  do  not  lore  P  I  am  quite  content  to  take  die  esteem  and 
ibe  Mkingy.lteyi  io  trust  diat  the  love  will  follow." 

''  It  never  will,"  she  abnoit  <vebeBiently  answered,  lifiang  bar  eyes  to 
Us  for  a  moment  in  her  earnestness.     '^  It  cannot." 

ibiotber  pause  :  ber  &ce  was  bent  again,  and  ehe  had  ionied  dunoBon 
to  the  roots  of  her  hair.     A  light  dawned  upon  Sir  Eveeard. 

^Yottloittenatherr 

''  Oh,  do  forgiye  me^"  she  wbiipered.    ^  It  was  not  w31ingly  'donet 
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it  seems  to  have  come  on  without  my  having  been  aware  of  it.     He  did 
not  know  it,  either— till  bst  ni^ht  when  you  came." 

''  You  have  betrayed  yourself ;  I  suspect  unwittingly.     You  speak  of 
Mr.  Baumgarten  !** 

She  had  indeed  betrayed  herself,  and  certainly  not  intentbnally.  It  did 
not  tend  to  reassure  her. 

<*  Why  did  you  accept  me  f "  asked  Sir  Everard. 

<<  Why  indeed !"  she  murmured.  '*  But  I  did  not  know  that  I  was 
doing  wrong.  I  liked  you  very  much,  I  admired  and  respected  yoa  ; 
you  were  so  different,  so  superior  to  the  frivolous  men  we  mostly  met. 
It  is  true  I  did  not  love  you,  but  I  thought  it  would  come  with  the 
future.  I  had  taken  up  a  wrong  view  of  your  frequent  rints  to  us — yoa 
see  I  am  telling  you  all — and  that,  probably,  kept  me  from  caring  for 
you  in  a  different  way;  which  perhaps  I  might  otherwise  have  done.'* 

"  What  wrong  view  had  you  taken  up  ?'  inquired  Sir  EveiBid,  in 
surprise. 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  spoke  in  a  low  tone.  "  I  fsmcied 
you  came  for  the  sake  of  Gertrude  Baumgarten.'* 

<*  Gertrude  Baumgarten !"  he  uttered.  <<  Gertrude  would  not  have 
oared  for  me." 

"  Gertrude  vxnM — as  I  truly  believe  now." 

« Nonsense,  Mary!  Gertrude  Baumgarten  was  wmpped  up  in  that 
Italian  prince — who  had  more  money  than  braina." 

Maiy  shook  her  head.  **  He  asked  her  to  be  his  wife  and  she  refined. 
Af^r  it  was  all  over — I  mean  that  I  had  accepted  you,  and  we  were 
away ;  and  on  our  road  home  again,  an  idea  came  over  me  that  it  was 
you  Gertrude  had  really  cared  for.  I  was  not  sure;  and  I  judged  it 
better  to  bury  the  train  of  thought:  but,  this  I  know,  Gertmde  has 
never  been  quite  the  same  girl  since.  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  tell  yoa 
this:  I  think  I  am  forgetting  myself  in  more  ways  than  one." 

<*  We  have  certainly  no  riffht  thus  to  speculate  upon  Miss  Banmgarten's 
likes  or  dislikes,"  he  rejoined,  "  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter 
in  hand.  Do  you  know  that  this  communication  of  yours  is  placing  me 
in  a  very  painral  position  ?" 

'<  I  can  only  throw  myself  on  your  generosity;  plead  for  your  fbi^e« 
ness." 

'*  Putting  out  of  the  question  what  may  be  my  private  feelings,  yoa 
place  me  in  a  most  embarrassing  and  painral  position  with  resard  to  the 
dean.  He  expects  that  I  have  come  home  to  marry  his  daughter;  1 
expected  it;  the  world  expects  it :  and  what  can  be  my  excuse  for  re- 
fuong  ?  Can  I  go  to  him,  hat  in  hand,  and  say,  '  Sir,  I  am  tired  of 
your  daughter:  I  do  not  intend  to  many  her?' " 

She  caught  up  the  silk  flounce  of  her  evening  dress,  and  rolled  it  about 
in  thought.  "How  can  it  be  managed?  whi^  can  be  done?  Oh,  Sir 
Everard,  can  you  think  of  no  plan  ?  you  are  so  much  wiser  than  I." 

«  You  seem  to  assume  confidently  that  I  must  consent  to  the  breaking 
up  of  my  cherished  plans;  to  the  resigning  summarily  my  promised 
wife." 

She  looked  very  much  distressed.  "  What  can  I  do  P  Can  I  manj 
you,  liking  some  one  else?" 

"  Having  promised  to  be  mine,  was  it  right  that  yon  AoM  onltitate 
so  much  the  society  of  Mr.  Baumgarten?" 
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^'  You  do  not  understand,''  she  interrupted.  *'  It  was  not  right :  but 
you  do  not  quite  understand.  We  have  always  been  very  intimate  with 
the  Baumgartens,  both  at  Denham  and  in  town :  my  youngest  sister  was 
named  after  Lady  Grace :  and  Charles  has  come  here,  just  as  our  own 
brothers  have  done.  So  that  the  being  firequently  with  him,  I  could  not 
help:  and  I  never  supposed,  till  it  was  too  late,  that  there  could  be  any 
danger,  that  it  could  oy  possibility  bring  injury  towards  you." 

<'  You  wish  me  to  understand  that  you  and  Mr.  Baumgarten  are  irre- 
vocably attached  to  each  other  ?" 

There  was  a  danger  of  the  flounce  being  puUed  into  slits,  and  Sir 
Everard  scarcely  caught  the  answer.     '<  It  is  so." 

<<  Then  will  it  not  oe  better  to  tell  the  simple  truth  to  Dr.  Ehmevor  ? 
I  do  not  suggest  this  to  avert  unpleasantness  to  myself,  but—" 

"  It  is  the  very  thing  that  must  not  be  done,"  she  interrupted.  '^  Mr. 
Baumgarten  is  too  poor  to  ask  for  me  yet,  and  papa  would  go  wild  at  the 
bare  idea.  He  thinks,  of  course,  that  it  is  most  desirable  I  should  be— be 
— Lady  Wilmot,  and  I  dare  not  tell  him  I  object.  I  thought  if  you 
could  do  it — as  if  the  obiection  came  from  you — you  would  not  be  so 
afrud  of  him,  for  he  could  not  be  harsh  and  peremptory  with  you,  as  he 
would  be  with  me.  I  know  it  is  a  great  boon  to  ask  of  you,"  she  added, 
faer  eyes  filling  again,  '^  but — if  you  knew  how  unhappy,  how  perplexed 
I  am — perhaps  you  would  not  refuse  to  help  me." 

**  You  forget  one  thing,"  he  returned,  in  a  low  tone,  <'  that  the  odium 
of  being  refused  had  far  better  fall  upon  me  than  upon  you.  The  world 
is  not  generous  in  these  matters,  but  I  can  fight  it  better  than  you  can." 
^<  I  forget  all  things,"  she  answered,  <<  but  the  bare  fact  bemre  me — 
that  I  must  not  marry  you,  and  dare  not  give  my  family  the  true  cause. 
The  world  can  but  say  that  you  repented  of  your  engagement  to  me. 
Let  it." 

Sir  Everard  was  silent.  He  knew  that  the  world's  being  enabled  to 
say  it  would  not  prove  so  pleasant  as  she  thought.  '*  I  roust  have  time 
to  digest  this,"  he  sud,  rising,  ''and  will  see  you  again  to-morrow 
morning." 

She  rose  also,  and  stood  before  him  like  a  culprit :  Sir  Everard  took 
her  hand  to  B^y  fiiffewell. 

*'  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me:  I  hope  you  did  not  like  me  very  much," 
she  whispered,  raising  her  repentant  eyes  to  his. 

Her 'words  and  manner  almost  amused  him,  though  he  could  not  but 
admire,  in  the  midst,  they  were  so  truthful  and  childlike.  ''  I  do  like 
you  very  much,"  he  answered,  with  a  smile ;  ^  too  much  to  part  from  you 
without  a  bitter  pang  of  regret  and  mortification." 

"  But  you  will  overget  it,"  she  eagerly  said,  "  very  soon  I  hope." 

<'  It  will  be  the  second  case  of  the  Hke  nature  I  have  had  to  ^  overget,'  " 

he  returned,  possibly  surprised  out  of  the  confession,  possibly  making  it 

with  deliberate  intention.     ''I  was  going  to  be  married  in  my  early 

youth.     Or  what  seems  early  youth  to  me  now :  I  was  five<«nd*twenty. ' 

''  And  she  refused  you  ?"  whispered  Mary. 

*^  No :  she  died.  All  the  love  I  had  to  give,  died  with  her,  and  I  had 
but  likinff  lefk  for  you.  I  had  none,  even  of  that,  for  a  long  while,  for 
years  and  years  after  she  died.  '  Wilmot  never  means  to  marry,'  people 
used  to  say ;  <  he  must  have  taken  a  vow  of  hatred  against  wonoen.'  Th^ 
little  thought  he  had  once  loved  one  too  much.    Do  not  be  ungenerous, 
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and  fiuicy  I  retort  this  coukmism  upoa  jovt,  ia  Nfuitai  far  tfe  one  joa 
bave  giveoL  me :  it  was  always  my  latentiaB  t»  latt  ii  joa  befae  we 
marriad ;  more  fiilly  thaa  I  hkre  now  dottOk'^ 

Mary  Dyneyor's  face  was  turned  vpj  her  lipa  wave  parted  wMi  e^paf>» 
nesa»  «  Tneiir— if  I  iinjeratand  yoa  rightly — yoa  have  noi  reaMj  lufmi. 
me?" 

'^  In  the  imagifiati?e  sense  of  the  word — no.  (Mhr— I  qpoia»  jom 
fiiTOurite  words — liked  yoo  Tory  muoh^  BoA  my  wifis  soovld  never  have 
Celt  the  want  of  that  idealic  love." 

She  looked  almost  beside  henself  with  joy.  A  ros^  bhuk  flashed  mto 
her  cheeks,  a  light  to  her  eyes^  and  she  pcmliwely  laid  hold  of  boftk  ^ 
Evecard's  hands,  and  claqpled  them  in  her  own.  **  I  am  e»  itaiili  fid  V* 
die  burst  forth;  ^  I  am  so  happy  I  If  yoa,  da  net  lore  aa^  why  theae^ 
no  great  harm  dooAi.  and  we  oaa  stiU  be  friends.  Oh^  Ef ezard--4lie 
*  Sir'  is  gone  clean  away  now — let  us  be  friends !  there  ia  no  one  in  the 
world  I  would  Baith«  have  for  a  friend  than  yo«.:  ami  yon  wiM  he 
Chades's  friend  also,  and  let  him  be  yoois.'' 

**  Perhaps— after  a  little  while." 

<'  Yes,  after  a  little  while.  As  soon  as  you  eaa ;  as  soon  as  yos  eas 
fiuset  my  ingratitude  and  iU-behaviour.  I  know  I  have  behaved  ill,  aad 
I  OP  beg  your  pardoa.  I  am  Tory  happy:  I  shall  nj  to  myself  Ail 
night  when  I  lie  awake,  *  It  is  not  all  over  and  done  with :  we  shall  he 
friends  at  last' " 

He  frdly  understood  what  she  meawt  to  imply,  thoaeh  it  was  not  es- 
pressed  in  the  most  lucid  manner.  Like  a  candid  ehiid,  die  had  spdcMi 
out  her  mind  without  reserve  and  Sir  Everard  went  away^  r^retting 
that  this  truth  and  candour  could  not  be  his* 

That  he  was  grieyed  and  annoyed  by  the  revelation  made  to  Um, 
could  not  be  doubted,  but  it  certainly  made  no  deep  wound.  Whea  a 
man  or  a  woman  has  gone  through  the  phases  of  the  paasioa  called  love, 
and  survived  it,  deep  vrounds  are  over.  A  strangely  bright  dream  while 
it  lasts;  sweet,  pure,  heavenly;  frr  too  mnoh  so  ror  this  earth;  to  all 
else  of  which  it  stands  in  contrast.  Few  men— or  women  either— are 
organised  to  experience  it ;  their  love  ia  not  this  love ;  and  let  diem 
jump  for  joy  that  it  is  not  It  had  done  its  work  on  Everard  Wilmoi^ 
and  had  gone ;  quite,  completely  gone,;80Qroely  leaving  its  remembranoe : 
but  it  had  taken  with  it  the  inward  springs  of  imaginative  ezistenoe ; 
poetry,  ideality,  passbn;  all  that  stands  in  contraaistinodon  to  hard 
reality.  Henceforth  he  could  make  the  best  of  this  matter^)C-fiust,  wod^ 
a-day  world,  and  strive  on  for  the  next ;  but  he  knew  that  there  was  ne 
more  life  for  his  heart,  no  more  dirill,  no  more  hope,  no  more  sadsfying 
happiness.  No,  no ;  deep  wounds  were  over  for  Sk  Everard  '^  Bely  on 
it,  die  song  had  left  the  bird." 

Therefore,  though  he  was  vexed,  diouflh  he  regretted  heiv  her  se- 
oeding  from  him  left  no  unhealinfi^  woun^  and  he  was  abb  eahnly  te 
consider  what  had  best  be  done,  what  sort  of  eommwuoatkMi  might  be 
made  to  the  formidable  dean.  He  saw  Mary  the  foUowing  day  after 
breakfast,  and  from  her  presenoe  he  went  Btraight  to  that  of  Dr«  Dynevor : 
and  the  latter  learnt  that  ^  differences  had  taken  j^aee  between  himadf 
and  Miss  Mary  Dynevor,  and  diey  had  mutually  agreed  to  panL" 

Never,  perhaps,  was  a  dean  so  astounded,  never  did  one  fo^  moie 
outraged,  and — ^if  we  may  venture  to  say  it  of  a  divine^-never  was  ene 
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1b  •  grmAmt  paaskm.  It  wat  patsdblr  eootroUed  before  Sir  E^rerard. 
'<  WkaA  WW  the  eaose?^  he  demaadea.  ^  The  preeiie  eaiMe,  be  and 
Miss  Maiy  Djrurrer  had  ag^rted  to  kasp  to  thoioolves,**  was  1^  aaswer 
of  the  barodet.  *'  It  was  safficient  to  say  that  thej  were  both  foXij  con- 
innced  a  anioQ  bet^raea  ihem  woold  not  eoadaee  to  happiness,  and  they 
had  come  ta  the  ooochision  not  to  carry  it  oat.'' 

Sir  Everard  said  as  Ett&e  as  he  cenld^  and  left,  and  then  «p  rose 
the  fiery  Dynevor  wrath.  It  was  let  loose  on  the  family  in  eondare, 
Miss  D^evor,  Begiaa,  Mary,  and  Grace.  What  tbe  dem  said  in  his 
passion  la  ^  no  oensecpenoe,  and  if  he  mght  have  been  &ied  (had  he 
been  before  a  nngistrate)  a  lew  saialt  saiae  of  fi^e  sfaaMings  eadi,  we 
wm't  traaacribe  tlie  fael,  oat  of  respect  to  the  feeliogs  of  any  other  dean 
«ha  may  ckaaoe  to  read  diis.  li^ss  Djraevor  and  two  of  ber  niecee 
ware  simfdy  coofeanded,'  not  so  nvack  at  the  eballttion  of  ai^^,  as  at  its 
aanse;  Mary  eovid  only  shifer  in  sileae^  and  inwardly  pray  Ihat  it 
in^ht  pass  over. 

«<  I  will  know  the  troth,'' foaniadAe  dean.    "^  Why  do  y«v  jpart  ?" 

'^  Differences,"  gasped  Mary,  who  had  taken  ker  one  m>m  Sir 
fifierafd. 

<<  Differences  be— be— forgotten !"  staaioMred  the  dean.  <^  What  dif'^ 
fmaoesp' 

^Nothiof  tint  I  casL  particaiarly  explain/'  fUatfy  retomed  Mary. 
'<We  foani  that  a  roamage  between  ue  would  not  be  prodactiTe  of 
happiness,  and  we  parted." 

^  PFom^e  yoB  speak  out?"  eried  the  dean,  stamping  kis  elerioal  shoe. 

^*  Tkat  is  aU  I  kare  to  speak,"  Ait  answersd,  hanging  her  head,  g 

*^  I  am  to  andsrstand^  then,  that  Sir  ETevavd  Wilmot  dediuM  to  carry 
aat  iikB  engagement?" 

*'  Yes.''  She  had  skghtly  besitated  at  die  aavwer,  birt  it  appeared  to 
her  Aat  she  must  gire  it,  wanting  any  otksr. 

*'  Very  well,"  cantd  the  dean. 

He  said  no  more:  be  quitted  ibe  room  in  a  state  of  concentrated 
wrath  unpleasant  to  witness,  and  went  and  bolted  himself  into  bis  own 
study,  which  was  the  best  tiling  he  coidd  do.  Miss  Dynevor  angrily, 
BegiDa  and  Grace  eagerly,  poured  question  after  question  i^n  the 
vnhappy  Mary,  but  they  did  not  suoeeed  in  getting  mm  her  any  more 
than  the  dean  had  done. 

^'  It  ie  a  clear  case  of  jilting,"  said  Miss  Dyneror,  ^'and  if  the  days 
of  duelling  were  not  over,  it  wotdd  do  Sir  Everard  good  if  one  of  your 
brothers  would  go  out  with  him  and  shoot  him.    Dishonourable  craven !" 

Mary's  cheek  bomt :  the  "jilting"  had  been  on  ber  side,  not  his :  and 
'  it  was  real  piun  to  hear  tUs  ^ithet  appfied  to  die  generous  and  upright 
Sir  Everard. 

Miss  Dynevor's  words,  however,  could  do  n^her  barm  nor  good:  but, 
unfortunately  the  dean  had  adopted  precisely  similar  sentiments.  Not 
as  to  tbe  duelling,  but  as  to  the  conduct  of  Sir  Everard.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  to  surmise  that  a  young  lady  who  bad  waited  bopefolly  (as 
be  eoaduded)  for  the  return  of  her  brid^room  to  claim  her,  wowd  be 
fikely  to  refuse  bim  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  therefore  he  IM  h  aU  down 
to  the  soere  of  Sir  Everard.  A  W  days,  and  then — something  like  a 
tiiunder-clap  burst  forth  on  Mary.  The  dean  had  entered  an  action 
against  Sir  Everard  for  Breach  of  rromise. 
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The  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Denham  entered  an  action  against 
anybody  for  Breach  of  Promise  ?  He  had.  Hot,  hasty,  and  indignanty 
Dr.  Dynevor  had  obeyed  his  temper  as  a  man,  forgetting  that  he  was  a 
clergyman  and  a  gentleman. 

It  was  all  over  now,  the  poesib^ity  of  concealment,  and  Mary  dragged 
herself,  b  fear  and  sickness,  to  his  presence.  ''  Is  it  tme  that  yoalMTe 
done  it  ?^  she  gasped,  and  the  dean  was  at  no  loss  to  understand  her 
meaning. 

*<  It  is  true.     He  shall  be  held  up,  a  world's  spectacle." 

'*  Oh,  p•pl^  y<Mi  most  undo  it,  yon  most  undo  it !  Do  not  lose  a 
moment.    It  was  not  Sir  Everard  who  broke  it  off :  it  was  I." 

The  dean  felt  rather  savage.  He  had  already  had  a  pitdied  battle 
with  Miss  Dyneror  noon  this  very  pmnt^  his  tongoe  against  hers  :  Miss 
Dynevor  was  decidedly  against  the  action,  and  told  the  dean  it  would 
be  derogatory  to  his  daughter,  and  disgraceful  to  himself.  Of  course 
the  dean  did  not  listen  to  her ;  he  never  listened  to  anybody  who  op- 
posed him,  and  he  believed  that  his  sister  had  now  been  seniung  Mary 
to  him  with  an  assertion  that  was  not  true. 

'<  You  may  go  back  to  your  aunt,**  said  he,  '^  and  tell  her  to  nund  her 
own  business ;  and  I'll  mind  mine." 

*'  I  did  not  come  from  my  aunt,  papa.  Regina  dropped  a  word  of  what 
she  heard  you  were  doing,  and  I  came  to  you  of  my  own  accord.  I  came 
to  tell  you  the  truth :  it  might  have  been  better  to  tell  it  you  at  fizst^  as 
Sir  Everard  wished." 

The  dean  stared  at  her  through  his  great  ufly  torttHseshell  spectadea, 
for  he  had  been  reading  when  she  interrupted  nun.  **  What  do  you  mean 
about '  the  truth ?'  "  he  sternly  asked.     <<  What  is  the  truth?" 

She  laid  her  arms  upon  the  back  of  a  chair  and  seemed  to  lean  her 
weight  upon  it:  the  deim  saw  that  she  was  shaking.  ^  The  truth  is,  that 
I  refusea  Sir  Everard ;  so  if  an  action  might  be  brought  on  either  side  it 
i^oold  be  on  his.  He  came  home  to  marry  me,  but  I — I — could  not : 
and  he  was  so  kind  as  let  it  appear  to  you  that  it  was  as  much  his  fault 
as  mine." 

"  You  brdce  it  off?    Of  your  own  accord  P" 

*<  Yes,"  she  answered. 

The  dean  paused  to  collect  his  senses ;  perhaps  his  temper.  '^  Your 
reason,  young  lady  ?" 

<'  Oh,  papa,  I  cannot  tell  you,"  she  uttered,  bursting  into  tears. 

'*  Your  reason?"  he  repeated.  **  You  do  not  stir  from  my  presence  till 
you  have  told  me." 

She  was  terrified  at  his  tone,  terrified  at  what  the  future  might  have  in 
store,  terrified  altogether.  Better  let  him  know  the  truth  and  get  it 
over,  a  voice  seemed  to  whisper  to  her.  '^  Papa,"  she  breathed,  bending 
her  face  down  upon  the  chair,  <*  I — I — liked  some  <me  else  b^ter  than 
Sir  Everard." 

*<  You  liked "    The  dean  stopped:  indignation  and  astonidunent 

overmastered  him.     '<  Who  ?" 

She  did  not  answer.  What  he  could  see  of  her  face  looked  as  red  9M 
his  own  sometimes  did.  ''Who,  I  ask?"  he  repeated:  and  shrink  and 
shiver  as  she  would,  there  was  no  evading  that  resolute  question. 

''  Charies  Baumgirten." 
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II. 


Mary  Dtnevob  was  not  dying,  nobody  said  that ;  but  everybody  did 
say  that  she  was  wasting  away.  The  dean,  stern,  testy,  implaaible, 
would  not  see  it ;  Miss  Dynevor  had  beg^n  to  speak  of  it  in  a  cross, 
complaining  way ;  and  Regina  and  Grace  grieved. 

MaiT  mostly  lay  upon  the  so£sl,  for  she  was  getting  too  weak  to  sit  up 
throughout  the  day.  Smarting  under  the  displeasure  of  her  father, 
obligM  to  submit  to  the  querulous  ill  temper  of  her  aunt,  who  rarely 
cea^  her  grumblings  at  the  breaking  off  of  the  desirable  marriage, 
•ttfleriug,  in  a  less  degree,  from  the  half  covert  reproaches  of  her  sisters, 
who  felt  it  as  a  grievance  upon  them,  Mary  had  not  been  able  to  bear  up 
agmnst  it,  and  her  health  gave  way.  Her  aunt  grew  a  shade  kinder 
then;  that  is,  instead  of  reproaching  Mary  for  her  ''folly**  and  her 
''blindness,"  she  reproached  her  for  not  snowing  more  spirit,  for  not 
being  more  careful  of  her  health ;  Regina  and  Grace  forgot  their  dis- 
pleasure, and  ceased  hinting  how  pleasant  it  would  have  been  for  them, 
had  she  been  Lady  Wilmot ;  but  the  dean  himself  remained  unchanged. 

Five  months  now,  and  she  had  never  seen  Charles  Baumgarten.  The 
dean's  doors  were  haughtily  closed  against  him.  See  how  we  estimate 
things  by  comparison!  But  for  the  grand  vista  opened  to  Mary  of 
becoming  the  wife  of  Sir  Everard,  it  might  not  have  occurred  to  the  dean 
to  deny  her  to  Charles.  It  would  not  have  occurred  to  him.  The 
nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Avon,  well  connected,  sure  to  meet  with  support, 
dever  and  steady,  Charles  Baumgarten  would  have  been  welcomed  for 
any  one  of  the  portionless  daughters  of  Dr.  Dynevor :  they  might  have 
had  to  wut  and  struggle  a  little  at  first,  but  it  would  be  all  right  in  the 
end,  and  the  dean  would  have  married  them  himself  with  pleasure.  Bat 
mider  the  actual  circumstances — Mary's  having  refused  a  splendid  match 
that  ^e  might  have  him — of  course  Charies  Baumgarten  was  nothii^ 
less  than  a  bdte  noire  in  the  eyes  of  the  Dynevors,  very  nmre  indeed  to 
the  dean. 

"  It's  of  no  use,  ma'am,  my  coming  here  day  afler  day  to  see  the 
patient,"  somewhat  testily  exclaimed  Dr.  Lamb,  me  &mily  physician,  to 
Miss  Dynevor.  "  The  disorder  is  on  the  mind :  if  that  can't  be  set 
at  rest,  I  can  do  no  good." 

"And  what  then?"  asked  Miss  Dynevor:  "  if  nothing  can  be  done  for 
her  mind,  what  then  ?" 

"  Whv,  you  take  away  the  chance  of  her  getting  better,  and  if  she  does 
not  get  better,  she  must  get  worse,  and  then  she'll  die.  It's  not  my  pro- 
vince to  pry  into  £unily  secrets,  but  it  does  seem  strange  that  a  giri  of 
her  age  should  have  any  wasting  care  that  can't  be  sootned." 

Mi^  Dynevor,  after  this,  had  a  serious  talk  with  Mary.  She  hud 
aside  her  crossness  for  the  occasion,  and  pointed  out  to  her,  kindly  and 
rationally,  that  it  was  her  duty  to  rouse  herself  and  forget  Cluurles  baum- 
earten.  With  the  effort  to  do  it,  the  forgetfiilness  would  come,  and  with 
forgetfulness  health.  Mary  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed  so  long  and 
vehemently  that  Miss  Dynevor  was  startled,  but  her  reply  was,  that  she 
fpould  try  to  forget  him,  provided  she  might  be  allowed  one  interview 
with  him,  to  explain  to  him  that  they  must  finally  part 
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Miss  Dyneyor  carried  the  whole  tale  to  the  dean.  The  phyndan's 
opinion,  tneir  eraye  fears  for  Mary's  health,  and  what  she  had  pronused 
to  do,  proyided  she  might  first  see  Charles  fianmgarten.  <<  Let  her  see 
Ua,  and  haye  done  wSh  it,  then,"  was  the  response  of  the  deaa. 

"  Mind,  auBt|  I  must  see  him  alone/'  she  sauted,  with  a  strangely 
heightened  colour,  when  the  news  was  taken  to  her. 

*'  You  need  not  fear  that  anybody  will  covet  to  be  present ;  they  ave 
not  so  ibnd  of  him,"  was  the  retort  of  Miss  Dyneyor. 

Alone  she  did  see  him.  Charles  received  the  note,  went  at  the  a^ 
pointed  time,  and  was  intioduoed  to  where  she  was  sitting.  He  was 
shocked  to  observe  the  change.     He  thoagkt  she  must  be  dymg. 

"  No,"  she  said  to  him,  after  ihey  had  spoken  £x  some  tune,  *'  I  am 
not  dying.  They  think,  at  least  tfaey  say,  that  when  onoe  my  mind  is  at 
rest»  when  we  have  parted  for  good,  suspense  exchanged  for  oertaia 
misery,  that  I  shall  begin  to  get  well  again.    It  may  be  so." 

*'  Mary,  they  have  no  right  to  part  us." 

^  It  must  be  so :  it  is  to  be.     1  cannot  act  in  defiance  of  my  fisther." 

**  And  you  can  part  firom  me  without  an  effort  1" 

**  Without  sn  effort  ?"  she  repeated.  *<  Look  at  me,  Charles :  andtfaaa 
see  what  it  has  cost  me." 

He  repented  of  his  hasty  words,  and  drew  her  to  him.     She  was  lying 

Suite  passively  upon  him,  when  Uie  door  qiuetly  opened  and  in  wuked 
be  dean.  Mary  shrank  into  a  chair  and  turned  away  her  fiioe.  Charlee 
fbUed  his  arms,  and  looked  fearlessly  at  the  dean. 

"  So,  you  are  here  again,  sir  ?" 

^  By  appointment,  Dr.  Dynevor.  And  I  am  grieyed  to  see  what  I  da 
see.     She  is  surely  dying." 

**  You  think  so,  do  you  ?"  cried  the  dean.  **  Peihaps  you  imagine  you 
could  save  her  life." 

'<  At  any  rate  I  would  try  to  save  it,  if  I  were  allowed.  What  is  yoiur 
objection  to  me?"  he  hastily  added,  his  tone  one  of  sharp  demand.  *^  My 
connexions  are  unexceptionable ;  and  many  a  briefless  barrister  has  risen, 
in  time  to  the  woolsack." 

''I  am  glad  you  hav«  the  modesty  to  acknowle^^  that  you  ae 
hnefless." 

"  I  did  not  admowledge  it,  and  I  am  not  briefless,"  retorted  Chade^ 
"  I  have  begun  to  get  on^^ 

Thedean  k)oked  at  his  daughter.  ^  Would  you  patronise  this  sort  of 
'  getting  on  ?'  "  asked  he. 

There  was  a  strange  meaning  in  his  tom^  which  struck  on  Maiy'a  ear. 
She  rose  in  agitation,  her  hands  clasped.  '*  Papa,  I  would  risk  it.  Ok, 
papa,  if  you  would  but  let  me,  I  would  nsk  it  and  trust  it" 

*'  If  you  choose  to  risk  it  and  trust  it,  you  may  do  so,"  responded  the 
dean ;  <'  and  that  is  what  I  have  come  in  to  say.  But^  recollect,  I  wash 
m^  hands  of  the  consequences.  When  you  shall  have  got  a  score  of 
duldren  about  you,"  he  added,  turning  to  Charles^  <<  and  empty  cup- 
boards to  keep  them  on,  don't  expect  that  you  are  to  come  to  bm  for  he&. 
If  you  two  wish  to  make  simpletons  of  yourselves  and  marry,  go  and  oo 
it.  But  you  do  it  with  your  eyes  open,  understand,  Mr.  Chsurks  Baun- 
garten." 

The  dean  strutted  out  of  the  room,  and  Chaiies  caught  her,  for  she 
was  nearly  fidnting.     "  My  darling !"  he  whispered,  «  my  wife  at  last !" 
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GERMAN    IDEALOGY. 

BT  OYBUS  BEDDING. 

Tas  German  imaginatiim,  fcntile  and  sctive,  rerels  amidst  tiie  shadowy 
aad  obscure.  Its  Tini^;os  are  undefined,  Kke  the  phantom  in  the  Book  of 
Mby  the  form  of  wfaidi  oonld  not  be  discerned.  It  works  best  in  a  misty 
ainospherei  Its  wild  iheones  and  extensive  dealings  with  unsubstan- 
tialities,  render  k  imsatasfaetory  to  tiiose  who  are  not  satisfied  to  take 
e»tgy  thing  Ibr  gt'airteji.  When,  amid  l^e  dhnness  of  metaphysics,  people 
envelop  themsehres  in  thick  darkness  as  they  proceed,  yet  gropingly  per- 
severe, faoweTer  self  satisfied  they  may  be,  the  world  will  not  sympamise 
with  then.  This  actirity  of  the  mental  constitation  widi  a  natural  in- 
aietiTity  of  the  body,  most  proba%)ly  owed  its  origin  to  instructed  minds 
bang,  under  a  system  of  pet^  despotisms,  prevented  from  reflecting  upon 
topics  in  relation  to  which  action  is  barred.  Words  which  do  not  prompt 
ta  deeds  ohnozioas  to  themselves  or  their  minions,  cannot  alarm  arbi- 
tivry  ralers*  As  a  substitute  for  free  action,  therefore,  mental  specula- 
tion is  permitted,  the  only  thing  wMeh  great  or  little  despotisms  cannot 
prevent.  There  is  nothing  more  interesting  to  the  German  than  medi- 
tation — ^meditation  upon  all  kinds  of  speculative  theories — and  then  to 
raport  progress.  The  result  may  be  inconclusive,  but  the  meditation  ia 
aa  attractive  as  ndien  the  abstract  subject  first  came  upon  his  fancy. 

Admirable  for  perseverance,  patient,  learned,  particularly  in  languages^ 
the  German  stamp  is  still  observable.  In  dramatic  writing,  for  example, 
the  characters  are  often  strained  and  out  of  nature,  whether  designed  for 
good  or  evil,  to  be  admired  or  hated.  The  authors  do  not  appear  con- 
tent with  the  mere  delineation  of  men  and  things  as  they  are,  under  the 
ittfinite  variety  of  character  liie  world  displays.  They  aim  to  create 
noveities  that  are  to  outvie  existing  nature.  The  characters  thus  created 
nnBt  contribate  to  nnfold  some  philosophical  notion,  or  exhibit  traits 
ifiMeen  before.  If*  sentiment  be  the  point,  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  or 
fiitaEsm,  may  be  upheld.  Thought  is  displayed  rather  than  action, 
nature  being  secondary  to  the  mental  mysteiy  on  which  all  hinges,  a 
mystery  never  clearly  revealed.  No  matter  if  it  run  counter  to  sound 
pmoec^pliy,  savoor  of  materialism,  tend  to  clothe  existing  things  in  strange 
faabiliments,  border  upon  injustice,  or  set  experimental  knowledge  at  de- 
fiaaoe,  the  ^vonrite  idea  must  be  wove  so  fine  in  texture,  that  the  liiread 
used  cannot  aid  as  a  due  to  bring  out  of  the  labyrinth  those  who  venture 
iaioit. 

We  read  German  speculative  works  as  we  take  up  a  puzzle;  all  ideas 
of  what  we  are  about  becoming  confused,  we  are  lost  in  a  chaos  of 
iaagtnings  when  we  suppose  ounelves  near  the  d6no{lment.  The  Ger- 
mans think  deeply,  but  they  do  no  more.  Their  thoughts  are  upon  their 
dreams,  shapeless  elouds  above  them,  often  vapoury  enough  of  hue,  he* 
qsently  nok  in  colour,  bnt  evanescent,  passing  tracklessly  away,  and  leav* 
ing  W^ind  no  worthy  impress.  Theorising,  busy,  speculative,  their  bear- 
ing is  still  marked  with  inertness  and  ponderosity.     Of  their  material 
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they  make  good  oae,  and  excel  in  clearing  away  impediments  in  : 
phytical  difficulties.  They  launch  their  dogmas,  undismayed  by  their 
novelty,  upon  the  great  ocean  of  opinion,  for  they  hare  uniformly  a  per- 
suasion that  proof  metaphysical  must  he  rictorious  against  the  world's 
experience — a  happy  confidence  which  ever  tempts  the  German  to  pw- 
severance. 

The  Teutonic  character  is  serious  and  heavy,  and  marks  its  literatme* 
In  their  sedate,  staid  habit  the  German  and  Turk  bear  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  each  other.  But  the  last  may  be  roused  to  extraordinary 
activity,  to  throw  the  djereed  or  make  a  display  of  ceremony,  while  at 
at  other  times  he  sits  on  the  shore  of  the  blue  iiosphorus,  in  the  blissful 
negation  of  his  sensual  dreams.  The  German,  with  his  everlasting  ptpe^ 
in  place  of  dreaming  of  Paradise  and  the  Houri,  stimulated  with  ofAum* 
sits  amid  the  smoke  of  tobacco  and  resolves  grave  doubts,  and  analyses 
moonshine.  Now  defending  his  ideal  subtleties  among  his  friends,  or 
silently,  in  ceaseless  activity  of  mind,  diving  deeper  inio  the  '^  sea  with* 
out  shore**  of  his  own  imaginings,  striving  to  embody  them  into  a  visible 
image,  and  only  encouraged  to  fresh  triak  oy  non-success.  Latitudinariaa 
in  thought,  bold  in  speculation,  indomitable  in  perseverance,  but  ev«r  in- 
conclusive. Hence,  German  ideas  in  literature,  while  much  spoken  about| 
have  made  comparatively  little  impression  in  other  countries.  Hence, 
too,  out  of  Germany  come  mesmerism  and  all  the  other  **  isms"  that  pass 
for  nine-day  wonders. 

That  order  of  social  existence  can  be  but  secondary,  where  every  in- 
dividual following  his  own  will  refuses  to  avail  himself  of  the  experience 
of  others.  Thus  he  who  cultivates  his  own  ideas,  unguided  by  preceding 
opinion  or  external  fact,  can  only  foUow  a  flickering  light  serving  to 
make  the  darkness  visible.  This  obscurity  seems  to  stimulate  the  pur- 
suit of  the  German.  That  state  which  brings  hopelessness  to  others, 
animates  his  spirit  to  persevere  after  the  discovery,  to  himself,  of  what  is 
never  discoverable  to  others.  * 

The  late  efforts  to  obtain  free  institutions  in  Germany  were  ondertakea 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  people.  Constitutions  were 
sketched  and  promulgated  by  idealists,  and  changes  were  proposed  befoce 
they  could  possibly  have  been  worked  out,  or  the  meahs  created  to  alter 
effectually  the  old  state  of  things.  In  the  midst  of  the  short-lived  straggle 
between  the  new  and  the  old,  abstract  truths  were  hunted  out  for  adop- 
tion in  place  of  practical  tendencies  towards  them.  In  lieu  of  securing 
the  power  first,  they  begged  the  question  of  its  possession,  and  acted  as  If 
reverse  institutions  to  those  existing  had  only  to  be  invoked  like  Easteni 
genii  to  appear  in  fulness  of  strength.  In  the  mean  while  their  oppo- 
nents, who  kept  to  existing  realities,  triumphed.  Things  lapsed  into 
their  former  state.  The  German  returned  to  bis  pipe  and  reveries  again^ 
and  the  pristine  power  ruled  as  before.  If  '*  the  bare  imagination  of  a 
feast"  never  satiated  appetite,  as  little  did  ideal  constitutions  ever  confer 
popular  liberty.  Human  existence,  though  of  short  duration,  is  not  a  thing 
o^  air,  and  requires  that  its  appliances  should  partake  of  its  own  substan- 
tiality. As  in  literature  and  art,  so  in  political  affairs,  the  Germans  must 
shorten  their  reveries,  learn  to  act,  and  place  their  shoulders  actively  to 
the  wheel.     Their  philosophical  notions  and  the  nature  of  their  govern- 
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ments  have  long  been  vebemenUy  opposed  to  each  other.  Thought  being* 
free,  the  J  made  much  of  it;  action  being  curbed,  prostrate  ob^ience  to 
the  ruling  power  became  a  part  of  the  social  system  and  a  matter  of  ^isi- 
ness,  whUe  the  mode  of  thinking  and  reasoning  belied  that  obedience. 
Thus  was  engendered  a  species  of  hypocrisy,  political,  not  religions,  it  is 
true,  but  sumciendy  inconsistent  to  uproot  society  in  any  other  country. 
^'  Our  rulers  may  take  the  *  real,'  give  us  the  realm  of  the  ideal,''  was  the 
essence  of  Germanism  before  the  last  feeble  outbreak,  and  things  seem 
already  lapsed  again  into  their  old  state.  They  no  longer  talk  of  emah* 
cipation  from  their  petty  tyrannies.  The  will  is  shackled,  freedom  of 
action  is  banned,  but  metaphysics  are  free,  and  philosophy  may  investi* 
gate,  and  out-of-the-way  novelties  may  be  broached  and  defended,  and 
ppetry  may  dream  and  tell  its  dreams,  and  Germans  may  continue  to 
read,  to  meditate^  and  to  express  as  much  as  they  can,  which  is  only  half 
oi  what  they  have  in  their  heads.  On  the  ruling  power  or  its  agents 
literature  and  literary  men  produce  no  effect,  being  secluded  more  than 
they  are  elsewhere.  They  may  have  some  influence  in  uniting  public 
feeUng  where  the  union  rarely  goes  beyond  the  common  sentiment. 
Those  who  fulfil  the  duties  ct  the  public  administrations  are  governed  by 
the  rules  of  diplomacy,  and  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  principles. 
Expediency  is  their  moral  law  :  they  steer  by  policy,  and  leave  justice  to 
her  blindness.  Germanic  in  slowness  of  action  and  in  pertinacity,  thev 
do  not  travel  out  of  the  beaten  track,  it  being  their  rulen*  notion,  as  it  it 
in  many  other  countries,  that  what  has  been  and  is  should  alone  have 
permanency.  Their  stolidity  cannot  tolerate  men  of  letters  who  advance 
an  opponent  principle,  and  men  of  letters  are  in  most  instances  too  com* 
nlacent  to  do  so  where  ihey  live  near  their  petty  courts,  which  are  so 
happily  constituted  for  stifling  freedom.  They  will  in  private  society  dis* 
course  freely,  for  the  authorities  know  that  in  Grermany  ^*  to  talk  "  is,  as 
to  mischief  in  general,  a  neuter  verb. 

But  this  is  travelling  somewhat  out  of  the  record.  The  literary  men 
of  Germany  are  less  universal  than  any  others.  It  was  not  until  a  recent 
period  that  even  in  insulated  examples  their  literati  could  be  said  to  inter* 
nungle.  Their  writings  were  the  communicants  of  their  knowledge  of 
each  other,  and  the  similarity  in  the  mode  of  their  speculations  or  views 
was  the  bond  of  sympathv.  In  some  of  the  states  they  were  wholly 
secluded,  and  spoke  only  through  their  works;  in  very  rare  cases,  as  in 
Saxony  and  Weimar,  the  courts  and  social  state  were  for  a  time  more 
&vourable  to  literature.  Those  courts,  from  being  more  refined,  and  from 
the  reigning  sovereigns  possessing  some  sense  of  the  value  of  the  arts  to 
the  people,  as  well  as  knowing  the  external  attention  it  drew  upon  them- 
selves and  their  territories,  found  their  patronage  good  policy. 

A  line  of  demarcation  must  be  drawn  between  the  works  of  the  Ger- 
mans that  are  attached  to  imagination  and  those  which  are  the  product 
of  learning  or  connected  with  science.  The  latter  rank  deservedly  high, 
the  character  of  the  people  being  adapted  to  plodding,  persevering,  patient 
labour.  The  universities  possess  some  of  the  first  men  of  the  day  as  pro* 
feasors.  They  follow  specific  objects,  and  are  peculiarly  happy  m  con- 
veying knowledge.  There  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  education  be* 
stowed  in  their  universities  is  as  useful  as  it  b  well  taught — ^whether  it  is 
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pUMtMal  eQongb.  There  it  a  raffident  endnnianii  ibr  any  aeqmranent^ 
bat  itf  sppficalioD  is  the  pent  of  mommt  Theoiy  u  uppennost,  hoi 
ymA  oannot  paas  tfarevgli  life  weanog  eobwebs.  It  most  be  vened  m' 
the  spplicaticm  of  iti  knowledge.  To  edneate  ihe  young  as  if  idl  were  to 
be  phiiosoj^Mrt,  or  sMtsfrfiyBioiaas,  or  critaes»  is  a  gross  error  with  whidi 
the  German  system  is  too  deeply  marked.  In  all  tlmiss  the  Gemuoi 
teachen  hare  the  ratoe  of  grantine  claims  to  notioe  and  to  distinction 
<«  the  grooad  of  awrit  abne.  This  is  in  opposition  to  the  reignii^ 
principle  in  atost  odier  European  states,  where  the  merit  rewarded  is  an 
asiumpiioB  graduated  from  social  position,  fitTonr,  intrigue,  or  interest. 
This  honeet  prindple  in  the  Germans  shows  atendency  whexerer  it  exists 
tofwards  what  b  right. 

There  are  many  aeousations  made  in  this  country  that  German  fite* 
ratare  Ins  not  had  justaoe  done  it.  There  is  always  a  parfy  ready  to 
oowplain  ia  nmibr  cases  in  de&nlt  of  something  more  easy  to  do.  It  is 
impossible  Ei^lith  literature  can  gain  by  any  forther  insight  mto  the 
Qanaan  of  a  roeeubtiTe  character.  For  elaborate  woilu  of  science  and 
those  which  refante  to  language,  whereiwr  kberions  attention  is  directed 
to  investigate  &ct,  there  is  no  superior  school,  none  more  inform* 
ing  aad  usefid  to  the  inquirer.  The  matter  is  different  in  relation  to 
German  metaphysicians  aad  idetKsts.  These  are  a  peculiar  race,  who 
paaik  at  best  rather  than  inform.  Their  habits  ef  thinking  are  dis^ 
irimikr  £rom  those  of  other  nations,  their  means  being  their  end,  if  not 
avowedly  at  least  practically.  It  is  otherwise  ia  worn  of  a  character 
merely  *<  learaed,**  as  ciTihsed  nations  understand  the  term.  None  hare 
gone  deeper,  or  done  better  service  to  the  stady  of  the  ancient  langvagee 
than  the  Germaas^  nor  have  any  given  the  results  of  invest^tion  more 
disuiterastedly,  or  with  a  mors  earnest  regard  to  the  truth.  The  perse* 
▼erance  of  the  German  character  tells  here.  Demonstration  has  with 
them  no  regard  to  consequences,  because  its  trutii  is  above  them.  In 
Engbad,  unpalatable  truths  are  suppressed  by  writers  because  they  may 
oflEHid  the  igttoiaat  or  bigoted,  whose  fctaity  is  mom  dreaded  tium  the 
truth  is  loved.  It  was  long  before  tiie  fiicts  of  geology  were  admitted  to 
pnvail  here  over  pvejodioes  that  vanished  before  carefol  inquirv  by  ^oee 
wiK>  were  only  moved  by  a  regard  for  what  was  veracious.  OUiquitous 
minds  stiU  remain  proof  against  tiie  evidence  of  tiM  senses.  The  dbmon* 
stmtions  of  arithmetic  wSl  not  convince  some  understanding^  There 
are  few  or  no  such  imperfoct  minds  among  the  educated  of  Germany,  but 
rather  a  tendency  to  err  in  tin  opposite  &ectioa.  In  learned  researdiee 
some  of  the  qualities  tiiat  ia  pintesophy  and  mertapkysica  lead  into  ob- 
seiffity  and  bewilderment,  become  advantageous  dealing  with  facts.  The 
German  phikdogists  have  not  been  estinwted  as  highly  as  tliey  merit: 
strong  must  be  the  love  of  the  science  where  the  recompense  in  praise  is 
so  anudl,  the  world  at  large  having  no  comprehension  of  it,  so  ^at,  ifto 
viitee^  it  must  be  loi^  for  its  own  sake,  tiiat  science  which  must  be  fol- 
lowod  in  scriitude  aad  silence,  day  by  day,  year  by  year,  with  a  glimmer- 
ing  light,  just  exhibiting  the  shallow  track  of  the  footsteps  ci  deiM  naltioBS 
through  successive  ages,  by  scanty  roots,  scattered  denvations,  nrandara 
of  idiom  and  affinities  of  dialect,  to  trace  out  a  primitive  fatnguagethiough 
aridaad  woirisoiae  paths,  here  the  German  is  pre-emineBt.   Ho  nanliais 
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his  £Mt8y  reverses  the  mode  of  the  idealists  br  using  them  as  guides^ 
raasoninff  from  in  piace  of  towards  them,  and,  collecting  the  harvest 
df  his  toili^  gives  it  out  for  the  luuveisal  benefit^  like  a  generous  cos* 
mopolitan. 

The  imaginative  writers  of  Germaoj  fix  nothing,  each  nmaing  wild 
his  own  way,  and  eaeh  striving  to  set  up  a  fresh  novelty.  No  law  of 
taste,  no  rule,  no  sense  of  critical  propriety  governs  a  literature  that 
began  with  criticism,  in  a  mode  diffdrent  from  all  other  countries,  where 
thtfe  is  generally  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Obscnriiy  ofUn 
terminates  the  labour  lucidly  begun,  from  following  out  the  idea,  untile 
as  hunters  vrould  sny,  "  the  scent  is  lost"  To  be  out  of  the  ooramoB 
natural  coune  is  deemed  an  advantage— what  can  be  expected  in  such  a 
case  save  inoonciusiveDess  ?  But  Germans  are  content  to  peruse  mys* 
teries,  and  to  leave  them  so^  as  well  satisfied  as  if  they  were  solved,  from 
their  argument  being  conducted  ^^  too  curiously."  'Yet  cannot  the  ia- 
qmry  be  resisted  as  to  what  that  pursuit  avails  which,  not  bringing  re- 
finement or  utility,  leaves  the  amusement  or  instruetioa  of  all  but  those 
who  are  disciples  of  the  doctriae  wholly  unsatisfied.  The  German  lives 
la  a  baUoen,  and  expatiates  on  what  his  fimcy  whispers  may  he  in  the  air 
higher  up  above  him.  It  auiy  be  anything  £Ein^  chooses,  and  so  much 
the  more  in  his  way.  He  cannot  dwell  on  what  is  earthy  and  tangibls^ 
and  plain  beneath  him.  He  loves  wild  wanderings,  ''  des  eearements^'' 
and  while  wishing  to  become  a  pioneer  of  the  humaa  miad^  he  endea- 
▼omrs  to  becoose  so  by  following  new  roads,  moviag  under  systems  with- 
out a  regiAaUng  law,  and  by  making  excursions  into  infinity  itself  frum 
whence  be  returns  no  wiser  than  he  went.  He  doubts  all  thmgs,  perussa 
ail  things,  and  still  leaves  all  in  obscurity.  His  hope  is  a  waking  sleeps 
ahonndiiig  in  semi-fimned  visions,  which  produce  a  greater  efiect  upon 
las  mind  than  nature  itself  iaaotion.  He  only  diffiws  from  Saaoho  Pann^ 
when  in  his  sleep  he  cried  out^  "  I  dream,"  in  that  honest  Sancho  slep^ 
ivhile  the  German  is  wide  awake  in  the  midst  of  his  demeas,  his  phaa- 
teais,  his  omens,  his  eraeles  of  destiny,  his  doctrine  of  £iMtalism — in  shorl^ 
his  pref<M«Boeof  all  but  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  result  of  caoie 
and  effect.  Nature  dresses  too  simply  to  be  his  mistress.  He  subsists 
Ujpon  ideas  iridiout  refereaoe  to  their  applioatioa,  and  henoe  they  asa 
either  oottlatr  de  ro$e  or  oolossal,  whether  of  earth  ot  super«muadane. 

The  two  periods  of  German  literature,  if  the  crude  productions  befina- 
die  middle  of  the  hist  century  may  be  so  denominated,  are  not  alike.  The 
^wnaa  ideal  school  is  the  later,  and  wholly  of  modem  origin.  The  old 
poem  of  the  thirteenth  or  ^urteenth  oentury,  called  the  "  Niebelungea^" 
adheres  to  nature,  to  eharacter,  in  the  natural  mode  of  description,  to 
Idadaess  and  simplicity,  ta  the  same  wi^  as  the  earlier  poenu  of  most 
<)Mntries  have  sung  of  '*  peace^  war,  and  fciithfrd  love."  It  remained  for 
Itter  tiaies  to  diylaoe  aotbn  with  phantasm,  and,  with  the  utmost  lati- 
tude of  thought,  to  reconcile  servile  politioal  obedienee ;  to  unchain  the 
^ff^^  but  to  prevent  its  soaring  by  enveloping  the  noble  bird  in  the  twi- 
h^  that  delights  the  owl,  though  his  plumes  are  expanded,  and  his 
P^jjring  eyes  ever  looking  fSor  an  unshackled  flight. 

T^  literature  of  France^  which  preceded  the  German  ia  that  countnr 
^>>^^wsU.edttcatedpeB80BS)  was  always  sufficiently  clear.    IfFredeock 
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the  Great  of  Prussia  disdained  to  use  his  na^Te  tongue  in  his  writiage^ 
upon  its  rejection  the  Germans  might  have  borrowed  a  hint  or  two  £rom 
it  with  advantage ;  above  all,  its  abhorrence  of  the  no  meaning  whkb 
**  ponies  more  than  sense.**  On  changing  the  adoption  of  a  foreign 
tongue  for  their  own,  though  they  had  produced  no  writ^  worthy  of 
their  nation  at  that  time  except  Wieland,  tney  would  have  done  well  noi 
to  run  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  In  excluding  foreign  literature, 
they  seemed  not  to  have  been  content  with  its  banishment,  they  would 
fain  obliterate  its  traces,  and  in  00  doing  endeavoured  to  stamp  their 
originality  by  rejecting  for  their  own  that  wluch  was  common  to  every 
otbr.  Tet  the  eariy  German  writers,  towards  the  middle  and  close  of  the 
last  century,  were  not  so  much  distinguished  by  their  talents  as  their 
capacity  of  profound  thought,  and  their  aptitude  for  transferring  thor 
ideas ;  m  fact,  for  a  sort  of  universality  in  treating  different  subjects,  and 
•  for  their  ingenious  combinations. 

They  who  are  not  affected  with  that  species  of  Gennan  mania  which 
has  been  observable  at  times  in  this  countrvy  feel  a  dissatisfaction  in  read- 
ing some  of  their  best  authors.  They  rise  m>m  them  as  fipom  a  meal  which 
has  not  satisfied  the  appetite.  They  are  too  obscure,  or  unsubstantial,  or 
lax  in  mOTal  fBcHuff.  We  ask  ourselves  to  what  does  all  thb  lead,  when 
we  read  *^  Faust,**  for  example,  so  lauded  by  Germans  and  the  devotees  to 
German  literature  in  this  country,  who  seem  to  imbibe  the  same  taste  for 
inoondusivenees  which  the  Germans  themselves  display.  We  obtain  only 
■omethiuff  metaphysical,  the  attempted  elucidation  of  some  dark  in- 
genious theory  at  the  end,  unprofitable  and  often  dissonant  with  our  own 
religious  sensations.  A  curiosity,  not  and  never  to  be  satisfied,  seems  to 
prompt  all,  the  gratification  of  vitanA  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  internal 
man,  in  the  constitution  of  mmd,  of  which  nothing  is  known,  and  much 
is  in  consequence  begged.  A  mystery  to  man  is  set  up,  the  elucidation  of 
which,  seen  by  others  to  be  impossibfe,  only  whets  the  German  appetite 
to  attempt.  His  zeal  redoubles,  only  to  be  doubly  perplexed,  and  tne  per- 
plezity  prolongs  his  efforts  indefinitely.  Just  so  to  refine  without  end,  to 
follow  idle  ab^ractions,  to  construct  theories  in  art  in  order  to  set  going 
something  inexplicable  about  the  balance  of  love  and  beauty,  of  the  ided 
a^  real,  are  a  long  and  earnest  pursuit.  In  following  out  the  '^cesthetic^** 
their  own  term,  they  will  plunge  into  a  troubled  sea  of  metaphysics, 
wading,  swimmine,  diving  into  profundity,  till  they  can  nevw  more  find 
dry  land  with  their  feet.  They  abandon  circumstance  and  accident  as  of 
no  account;  all  must  be  spiritual,  all,  like  the  universe,  must  be  formed 
out  of  nothing,  all  must  be  explained  foom  within.  The  mind  is  the 
aource  and  outlet  of  all.  Spirit  must  vindicate  itself  over  what  is 
material.  Not  the  good  Bishop  Berkeley  himself  was  more  sensible  of  the 
j^ossibility  of  the  impossible.  All  is  innate  and  from  the  mind.  The 
existing  is  secondary.  The  union  of  both  the  how  and  wherefore  is 
another  favourite  problem,  that,  like  the  squirrel's  cage,  still  goes  round, 
and  the  motive  power  remains  no  further  advanced.  The  attempt  to  rule  an 
unmastered  abstraction  is  truly  German,  and  of  the  modem  school.  Frede- 
rick Scblegel  had  an  inkling  tnis  way.  Schiller,  with  his  delightful  genius, 
left  poetry  to  fish  in  the  same  turbid  pool  sometimes,  but  the  hook  was 
never  burdened  with  the  expected  inhabitant  of  the  waters.     Nottung  it 
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realised,  bat  tlie  hope  lingers  still,  and  lures  to  the  disappointment  that 
only  "  spurs  the  sides  of  the  intent"  anew. 

But  tne  Germans  b^n  their  later  literature  with  criticisms,  while  in 
England  it  is  observed  that  bad  and  incompetent  authors  become  re- 
viewers. It  is  Dossible  that  the  same  cause  operates  in  both  cases — 
incipient  knowledge  in  the  one  case,  and  conscious  deficiency  of  ability  in 
the  other.  The  practice,  however,  has  been  continued  in  Germany,  where 
more  critics  publish  than  original  writers,  just  as  in  Paris  there  are  said 
to  be  more  doctors  than  patients.  Perhaps  there  is  more  assumptive  vanity 
in  being  a  German  critic,  possessing,  too,  a  power  in  the  public  view  by 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  others,  rather  than  in  being  judged.  The  critic 
may  lay  down  the  principles  he  could  not  carry  out,  and  get  an  illegitimate 
credit  for  being  able  to  do  it  After  all,  the  German  plan  is  but  an 
inversion  of  the  custom  observed  elsewhere.  Literature  followed  in  the 
wake  of  criticism,  and  its  rules  were  laid  down  too  late  to  restrain  dis- 
eursive  fancies.  Every  one  set  up  his  own  literaiy  standard  according  to 
his  individual  impressions.  Genius  ran  wild,  and  that  which  was  unsub- 
flltantial  or  erratic  took  an  embodied  form  in  the  eyes  of  entiiusiasts,  and 
led  to  a  style  of  literature  unreined  and  wild  in  all  but  German  eyes.  The 
impression  of  the  moment  ruled.  Authors  ran  into  extravagances  aor 
cordingly,  the  object  being  to  astonish,  not  to  convince,  to  amuse,  not 
instruct,  except  in  doctrines  that  are  themselves  unfixed,  keeping  the 
human  mind  in  doubt,  and  making  man  dissatisfied  with  his  station^  while 
substituting  nothing,  however  problematical,  in  its  place.  Reason  becomcf 
subservient  to  imagination,  under  the  exclusive  reign  of  which  Germans 
may  be  as  fully  satis^ed  as  with  demonstration,  though  the  rest  of  the 
great  family  of  mankind  will  not  ^HjS  ^^  ™^^  ^^^^  ;«ome  end  <Mr 
ttm.  The  Grermans  are  content  widi  tlie  retracting  figures  of  the  phan-r 
tasmagoria  if  they  can  follow  them  to  the  remotest  point  wbeire  form 
ceases,  and  even  then  keep  up  the  pursuit.  It  is  nothing  that  they  are  led 
into  difficulty  and  darkness  amid  the  strange  and  marvdlous.  They  must 
astonish  under  any  cat^ory  of  style,  manner,  or  creed  that  will  answer 
the  purpose.  They  wul  entangle  clear  truths  in  metaphysical  quag^ 
rather  lluin  adopt  them  in  their  simplicity.  This  will  account  for  the 
many  extraordinary  scenes  introduced  into  their  works  which  sensa^on 
repels,  and  shows  why  nature  is  not  their  sole  guide.  All  that  comes  into 
the  sensorium  acoanstomed  to  combine  as  well  as  invent  extravagances, 
even  beyond  the  range  of  the  probable  and  possible,  may  be  found  in 
German  writers*  All  is  legitimate  that  is  new,  profound,  or  obscure. 
This  may  be  discovered  in  works  translated  into  the  veniaoular  tongue 
by  those  who  are  attached  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  same  system  here, 
but  who  cannot  render  their  own  admiration  for  the  incomprehensible  aa 
current  as  they  desire,  though  they  do  not  spare  praise  for  the  purpose. 
The  rule  of  morality  is  no  check  upon  a  German,  nor  contrariety  to 
Bature  a  bar  to  the  introduction  of  a  dramatic  scene  so  constituted.  In 
Miilner  we  find  a  &ther  challenging  a  son  to  fight  a  duel  to  avenge  the 
murder  of  another  of  his  children,  under  the  unfounded  pretence,  of  its 
l^iig. illustrative  of  Spanish  character,  but  really  because  it  was  new  on 
the  stage,  and  out  of.  the  beaten  road.  Nor  was  the  incident  badly  re- 
ceived by  the  puUio,  which  in  England  or  France  would  have,  been  hissed 
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oft  liuproMMfr  litoAtioroy  or  bucr  bb  sie  Bowoeij'  wiann  too  wrg'6  of 
poflfibility,  are  faToorite  resorts  of  Oennan  writers.  Abstract  nodons  and 
reoondHe  and  abstmse  doetrines  are  placed  in  iiie  montlie  of  dramatic 
charaeters^  or  in  diose  wfaieh  firvre  in  romanees,  the  fhntv  of  the  aotfaor^s 
rvferies,  Mid  not  the  words  wbicli  a  Shakspeare  would  have  made  then 
we.  Il  is  troe  tiiat  tn  siicb  ease^  liie  diaraeters  afe  often  racier  the  de- 
positarits  and  fehides  of  tibe  atrflior^B  ideas  Aan  aetors  in  Ae  great  social 
iuBil]r  of  man,  as  be  is.  The  fidefitj  and  morality  of  Ihe  sentiments  are 
m  the  same  way  neqoentiV  seoondaiy  matten^  tbov^iB  pnmsfy  elsewhera 
when  ffood  taste  gOTems.  The  dootme  laid  down  by  Lessing  tbey  did 
Bot  acraere  tOk  They  soogfat  a  freer  system,  but  there  is  a  great  difier^ 
enee  Mtween  needom  and  Keenliousness. 

German  nteratnre  is  of  uie  roman^ac  school.  By  tne  tenn  *^  romanoe, 
dbtingnished  from  Ae  ^  classicy^  they  do  no^  as  in  England  is  commonly 
done,  comprehend  that  marked  as  ancient  and  modem  Kterature,  or  that 
whidi  receiTes  or  rejects  the  roles  of  the  old  cridos,  as  in  Ae  example  of 
tiie  drama  of  Shakspeare,  who  pnd  no  regard  to  die  rules  of  Aristotle^ 
They  apply  the  term  dasflical  to  ancient  hterature,  and  Aat  of  romantio 
lo  chiTalry,  with  its  traditions,  of  which  last  they  make  thev  own  hteratore 
tte  heir.  Some  bare  contended  for  the  terms  *^  Pkgan  "  and  **  Christian'* 
in  pkoe  of  ^  classic  **  and  **  romantfe.**  The  disctissions  on  this  snbjeet 
kare  hsr  outdone  diose  that  arose  from  Pemralt^  paraMel  between  the 
^Ancients  and  Modems.*^  The  mode  of  te^eatiag  nmSar  sabjects  in 
snoient  and  modem  times  m  poetry,  for  ezaniiJu  would  not  m  many 
eases  out  of  Germany  be  particnlarly  marked.  In  tiie  Greek  mythology, 
Ibr  example,  there  are  verses  that  might  have  been  the  prodoetions  of 
eHher  era  in  England,  France,  or  the  sondi  of  Enrope,  becanse  tiiey 
bijong  to  sabjects common  to  aH  nations  and  ages;  in  omer  wends,  to  cfot 
eommon  natm^  whidi  is  erer  the  same. 

The  poetry  of  €rermany  is  a  fertile  field  of  research,  and  b  in  many 

rints  original  in  style.     It  is  raried,  rich,  full  of  agreeable  images,  bat 
is  often  fsncifiil  and  discnrsrre;  nor  is  it  at  times  f^  from  metaphysice  . 
and  philosophy,  from  mental  ragary  and  dissatisfied  reason.     Bnt  this  is 
too  copious  a  subject  to  enter  upon  here. 

In  their  norels  and  romances  the  same  tendencies  may  be  remarked  as 
hare  been  before  mentioned ;  peculiarities,  mannerisms,  or  what,  con-» 
sidered  nationally  and  applied  to  their  literature  in  otiier  departments, 
may  be  called  Germanisms.  The  rariety  under  tiiese  heads  is  rery  great 
Lore  tales,  sorcery,  chivalry,  tiie  natund  and  supernatural,  the  feelings  ci 
dissatisfaction  wim  life,  the  sentimental,  and  much  not  measured  by  mond 
eonsiderations,  are  to  be  found  in  this  category.  The  ^  WiDiehn  Meister^ 
of  €}oethe  is  well  known  in  this  country,  and  u  one  of  a  chss  of  works 
not  directed  to  the  noblest  purposes.  The  beauty  of  tiie  descriptions,  tiie 
yerisimilitude  of  the  painting,  the  delineation  of  feefings  mder  the  most 
nnprobable  circumstances,  the  characters  worked  out  of  an  immoral  origin^ 
natural  feelings  forcibly  described  in  place  of  oonyentionid  habits,  or  tiie 
latter  violated  in  an  absurd  manner ;  a  heroine  bora,  bred,  reared  in  s 
ftshion  radier  emulative  of  peculiarity  than  any  other  object,  and  aeting 
hi  an  accordant  manner,  under  the  guidance  of  a  vigorous  fiiincy  uncon- 
trolled  by  any  moral  check,  and  out  of  all  a  character  worked  dis- 
coxdanUy  with  the  course  of  existent  being,  now  simple  and  childlike^ 
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now  profound  and  imaginatiTe  ;  in  short,  a  mysterious  medley  of  cha- 
racter,  wiser  than  one  of  her  age  would  he,  and  ignorant  of  her  own 
history. 

Ardent  Ioto  and  an  unhappy  life,  its  pains  and  hopes>  and  most 
evaaesceat  impessions,  are  detailed  with  wonderful  ability ;  but  all  is 
fecondary  to  me  mmd  which  created  Aem,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  magi* 
eal  pieture  thus  drawn,  but  to  exhibit  certain  trait^  and  particular  sentU 
BUMitB  not  w9nej9  coDSonant  with  nature,  which  were  more  easily  effected 
in  tfaiff  mode  than  m  any  other.  The  obsenration  of  some  writers  on  the 
worldnes  of  thb  human  heart  hat  been  profound,  and  their  power  of  yiWd 
JMoriptMB  has  been  Utishly  used  to  show  that  all  human  impidBes  are  in 
tiie  end  indHferent.  In  the  German  school,  genius  wastes  its  treasures 
lo  fender  mankind  a  diseei  i  ice,  to  make  it  hopeless  of  progress,  and 
to  inodfeato  ind^eience  about  the  ralue  of  life,  which,  abouncBng^  in 
noffal  maladies,  are  to  be  cured  hy  ourselTCS,  if  no^  we  become  xiuat 
▼ietima  There  are  Tirtnee  and  passions,  one  of  which  counteracts  an* 
oihefv  aoeording  to  some ;  others  deny  ^is,  and  the  public  is  to  judge 
belweea  them.  If  the  scepticism  thus  deyeloped  were  well  founded,  and 
Breof  wera*  brought  to  bear  in  its  farour,  it  would  be  better,  and  more 
Bamane,  to  soften  than  exacerbate  tfie  consciousness  of  the  calamity* 
We  are  aliadiBg  here  to  no  refigion  beyond  that  from  the  light  of  nature. 
Materialism  ie  a  cold,  cheerlen  doctrme,  to  whioh»  notwithstanding,  it 
WDvld  be  our  duty  to  giTc  way,  were  it  a  substantial  truth.  But  all  that 
veasoD  and  experieoee  exhibit  in  examining  the  question  is  decidedly 
opgosod  to  it  The  light  of  nature,  and  Ae  consciousness  of  being  and 
action,  eaiiBot  be  overturned  by  mere  idealogy.  If  religion  were,  indeed, 
a  ohimera,  and  that  poetry  of  our  existence  were  a  nonentity ;  if  reason 
ni^ht  be  passed  by,  and  ttie  concentrated  evidence  of  our  senses,  and  the 
plainest  associations  diey  generate  in  unison  with  incontrovertible  truth, 
Mcerding  to  the  clearest  human  judgment  and  the  concensus  aenHumf^^ 
if  these  may  go  for  nothing  upon  the  question,  then  it  would  be  better 
to  fe^;n  nsitwe^s  instincts  at  once,  to  anandon  die  consolatory  character 
of  those  principles  whi<^  enaMe  us  to  meet  tibe  calamities  of  fife  with 
fcrtitade>  not  to  avoid  the  abuse  of  prosperity  should  it  be  our  good  lot 
to  share  it,  to  look  with  chill  incRfference  upon  the  chapter  of  human 
existence^  and  to  make  fife  miserable  with  hopelessness.  We  are  now 
enabled  to  cultivate  a  few  flowers  in  die  path  of  exi^nce,  not  to  trample 
them  underfoot,  nor  cancel  the  enjoyments  proflbred  ;  and  they  are 
¥y  no  means  few,  if  we  understand  how  to  avail  ourselves  of  them  aright^ 
in  place  of  endeavouring  to  estabfish  for  a  feet  a  demorahsing  uncer- 
tainty. Such  an  aim  is  a  misuse  of  talent,  and  an  error  unworthy  of 
gemnfli 
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<<  The  life  of  Queen  Margaret  of  Yalois,*'  once  said  a  distinguished 
critic,  "  well  digested  and  pleasantly  narrated,  would  furnish  matter  for 
an  interesting  Yolume."  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  would  be  the  case; 
but  should  any  one  entertain  the  notion,  what  diflBculties  rise  up  befwe 
him !  It  is  true  that  Margaret  appears  to  haye  smoothed  the  labours  <^ 
others  by  inditing  her  own  Memous,  and,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  M. 
Guessara,  they  may  be  read  in  her  own  language — the  French  of  the 
nxteenth  century— edited  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Fraooe,  &om  the 
careful  correlation  of  four  different  manuscripts.  M.  Charles  Caboohe 
has  given  further  completeness  to  the  undertakings  by  throwing  light 
upon  what  is  mysdcal  in  the  princess's  semi-con6dences  from  contempo- 
raneous memoirs  and  letters,  and  still  more  so  by  giring  the  kej  to  names 
omitted,  and  persons  only  alluded  to  in  a  general  manner.  But  still,  ac- 
cording even  to  this  last  and  accomplished  editor,  a  courtier's  life  was  so 
strangely  diversified  in  the  good  old  days  of  Henry  IIL  and  of  Catherine  of 
Medicis,  the  incidents  of  Margaret's  career  were  so  chequered,  and  are  so 
open  to  discussion  even  in  the  present  day,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
'  follow  it  out  in  all  its  oapriciousness,  and  throw  light  upon  all  its  mys- 
teries. The  threads  of  mtrigues  are  so  interwoven  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  entirely  unravel  them ;  and  even  if  they  were  elimated,  it 
would  be  as  rash  as  it  would  be  perilous  to  relate  them.  The  mannefs  of 
the  sixteenth  century  differed  so  much  from  those  of  the  nineteenth  that 
many  adventures  were  of  not  uncommon  occurrence  which  cannot  even  he 
placed  on  record  in  our  times.  '*  Les  jours  ^taient  manvMs,  les  d^sordres 
extremes  et  la  licence  bardie,"  says  M.  Caboche.  "  Hors  la  folic  de 
Vamour,"  Tallemant  des  R^anx  would  have  it,  however,  Margaret  '*  6tait 
fort  nusonnable." 

*'  You  are  bom  in  miserable  times,"  said  one  day  Catherine  de  Medicis 
to  Margaret  her  daughter;  and  another  time  she  repeated,  *^  My  daughtw 
is  unfortunate  to  have  been  bom  in  such  an  age."  Nothing,  mdeed,  ap> 
pears  to  have  been  more  sinister  than  her  youth.  The  last  of  Henry  II.'s 
children,  bora  the  14th  of  May,  1553,  she  lost  her  fath^  whilst  still 
quite  a  child.  Sent  away  to  Amboise,  and  brought  up  among  women 
like  a  person  whom  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  get  rid  of  altogether, 
she  never  knew  anything  of  family  ties  or  affections.  She  believ^  hei^ 
self  to  be  '^  txhs  Catholique,"  as  she  expresses  it,  because  she  was  in  a 
passion  with  her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  wanted  to  bum  her 
beads  and  <<  Heures."  But  as  she  grew  in  beauty,  as  well  as  in  worldly 
wisdom,  she  was  made  a  feature  in  her  mother's  incessant  intrigues.  The 
latter  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  her  charms  to  attract  and  captivate  the 
discontented.  She  says  herself,  all  she  thought  of  was  to  dress  and 
amuse  hecself,  nothmg  more  was  asked  of  her. 

It  is  amusmg  with  such  an  education,  and  such  examples  set  before  her, 
to  read  the  learned  peroration  vrith  which  Margaret  opens  her  Memoirs : 
**  As  when  geographers  deseribmg  the  earth,  vrhen  they  have  arrived  at 
the  full  extent  of  their  knowledge,  say,  *  Beyond  that  are  sandy  desert^ 

„*2^^oires  de  Haignerite  de  Yakds,  Premite  Femme  de  Henri  IT.,  avsc 
Notes  Biographiquesetiatttoirss.   Par  Cbailss  QOwcbe.   Paris:  Chaipentkr. 
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uniohabited  lands,  and  seas  not  as  yet  navigated/  so  I  most  start  from  a 
point  beyond  which  there  was  nothing  but  the  racnam  of  infancy,  when 
we  live  rather  as  impelled  by  nature,  after  the  iashion  of  plants  and 
animals,  than  as  men  governed  by  reason,  and  I  shall  leave  to  those  who 
had  charge  of  me  in  those  early  years  all  such  superfluous  researches;  not 
but  what  among  those  infantine  actions  there  might  be  some  as  worthy  of 
being  recited  as  those  of  the  childhood  of  Themistocles  and  of  Alexander ; 
the  former  exposing  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  street  at  the  feet  of  the 
horses,  whose  drivers  would  not  stop  at  his  request ;  the  second,  despising 
the  prizes  of  racing  unless  his  antagonists  were  kings."  All  this  is  from 
Plutarch,  who  was  much  read  at  that  epoch.  The  first  pas^tge  is  from 
the  life  of  Theseus,  so  also  the  allusion  to  Alexander.  But  Margaret 
wrote  from  memory  when  she  speaks  of  Themistocles.  It  was  Alcibiades 
who  persisted  in  his  game,  and  would  not  get  out  of  the  way. 

When  she  was  four  or  five  years  of  age,  the  king  her  father,  Margaret 
relates,  took  her  on  his  kneea  and  asked  which  she  would  have  for  a 
^^serviteur,"  the  Prince  de  Joinville  (afterwards  Duke  of  Guise),  or  the 
Marquis  de  Beaupr^au.  She  replied,  *^The  marquis."  **  Why  so?"  said 
the  king ;  <*  he  is  not  the  best-looking.**  '^  Because,"  replied  the  precocious 
princess,  '*  he  is  the  most  reasonable,  whilst  the  other  is  never  happy 
except  when  in  mischief,  and  wishes  always  to  be  the  master." 

In  the  time  of  her  brother,  '*  the  magnanimous  King  Charles,"  the 
king,  the  queen-mother,  and  Margaret  being  then  in  Paris,  a  message 
came  from  the  Duke  of  Anjou  that  he  was  about  to  give  Imttle  to  the 
Huguenots ;  whereupon  the  queen-mother  started  off  at  once,  taking  the 
king  and  all  the  court  with  her,  and  travelling  at  such  speed  as  to 
seriously  inconvenience  the  worthy  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  **  qui  n'eetoit 
de  taille,  d'humeur,  ny  de  complexion  pour  telles  oorv^."  Upon  this  oc- 
casion the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
addressed  his  sister  Margaret  at  length,  saying  that  he  dreaded  his  brother 
Charles  exchanging  the  sports  of  the  field  for  those  of  war,  and  taking 
from  him  his  lieutenancy,  and  requesting  her  to  be  his  repi-esentative  with 
the  queen-mother,  whom  the  imperious  prince  dictated  she  must  not 
leave  at  her  rising,  in  her  cabinet^  when  she  retired  to  resti  nor  at  any 
time  of  the  day. 

This  language,  Margaret  avows,  appeared  sftrange  to  her,  who  had  as 
yet  never  thought  of  anything  save  to  dress  and  amuse  herself  and  she 
says  she  felt  inclined  to  reply  to  the  prince  as  Moses  did  to  God:  <<  Who 
am  I  that  I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh  ;  send  whom  you  ought  to  send,*^ 
Bat,  recovering  her  surprise,  she  felt  a  new  life  creep  over  her,  as  if  she 
had  been  transformed  and  become  something  which  she  had  not  been 
before.  She  felt,  in  fact,  confidence  in  herself  in  being  able  to  cany  out 
the  task  imposed  upon  her  by  her  brother,  and  she  declared  to  him  that 
she  would  be  as  himself  with  the  queen.  All  went  on  well  for  a  time. 
Margaret  was  so  proud  of  her  new  position,  that  she  says  she  despised 
dancing,  hunting,  and  even  the  company  of  young  ladies  of  her  own  a^e, 
as  frivolous  amusements.  Unfortunately,  she  was  called  away  with  the 
king  and  queen-mother  to  the  siege  of  Saint  Jean  d'Angely.  Here  she 
found,  to  her  dismay,  that  a  vile  fiivourite,  Louis  de  Banger,  Seigneur 
dq  Guast,  had  usurped  all  the  affections  of  her  brother,  and  had  done 
everytlung  in  his  power  to  set  him  against  his  own  sister.  Margaret  ia 
corroborated  in  as  far  as  thb  statement  goes  by  the  historian  De  Thou, 
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iA»  ftys  of  this  fonrarite  that  be  outraged  aMHuy  of  the  ooble  kdiea  eff 
the  oourt  by  the  most  iotolent  ttatementt  alRMtiiif  theb  honour.  **  II  y 
avoit  rartout  une  pcinoease  an'il  n'epargBatt  paa."  This  in  aUoBon  to 
Margaret  The  waj  in  whico  the  BAiBchief  wat  done  was  bj  Leading  tbe 
dnke  and  the  qoeen-inother  to  i^ppreheod  that»  as  Margaret  was  so 
handsome,  the  Duke  of  Gttise  would  ask  fiar  her  hand,  and  then  ail  the 
eonfidenee  they  now  placed  in  her  would  be  putting  arms  in  the  hands  cf 
the  enemy.  Mecerai  avers,  and  Cabocbe  befieves,  that  Margaret  had  an 
melination  for  the  duke ;  but  in  her  own  Memoirs  she  declares  that  thei« 
was  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  the  suspicions  of  the  queenHnother  and 
of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  no  fboadation  whatsoever. 

Margaret  was  so  vexed  at  thus  losing  her  brother's  favour  and  confix* 
dence,  that  she  fell  ill,  and  caught  a  typhus  at  that  time  raging  in  the 
camp.  Her  brother  attended  her,  notwithstanding  the  contagious  dia- 
lacter  of  the  malady,  night  and  day,  never  quitting  her  bedside ;  but  it 
does  not  speak  well  for  Margaret  that  ^e  seems  only  to  have  hated  him 
the  more  for  his  attentions,  and  she  says  she  only  replied  by  sighs  to  \ub 
hypocrisy.  She  had,  it  would  appear,  some  reason  for  her  scepticism ; 
for,  removed  to  Angers  in  a  litter,  she  says  Anjou  used  to  introduce  M. 
de  Guise  into  her  room,  sayings  '^  Pleust  a  Dieu  que  tu  feusaee  mon 
fiire !"  M.  de  Guise  pretending  not  to  understand  him.  Next  came  an 
oflhr  from  the  King  of  Portugal,  which  was  another  subject  of  irritatbn, 
Margaret  declaring  that  she  would  do  just  as  the  queen-mother  wished, 
the  queen-mother  asserting  that  she  was  folse,  and  that  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine  had  persuaded  her  to  take  his  nephew.  Ni^,  she  went  so  fieir  as 
to  write  and  explain  matters  to  hw  sister,  Madame  6/6  Loiraine,  beseech- 
ing her  lomarr^  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  the  Princess  de  Poreian-— Catherine 
of  Cleves— a  widow  whose  husband,  the  Prince  of  Pertian,  as  Cabocbe 
writes  it,  had  on  his  death  expressed  his  wish  that,  being  young,  beauti- 
ful, and  wealthy,  she  diould  marry  again,  always  excepting  the  Duke  de 
Gnise^  to  whom  he  bore  a  deadly  hatred.  That  was  quite  enough  to  ensure 
such  a  match  coming  about  The  duke  married  the  princess,  a^  Marmot 
was  relieved  from  persecution ;  but  the  offer  of  the  King  of  Portugu  did 
not>  for  all  that,  ceme  to  anything.  This,  according  to  Margaret,  owing 
to  the  interference  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

<<  A  fow  days  af^rwards,"  says  Margaret,  '^  the  marriage  of  the  Prince 
of  Navarre — who  is  now  our  brave  and  magnanimous  king — and  of  my- 
sd^  was  spoken  about"  Margaret  so  designates  him;  yet  at  the  time  her 
Memoirs  were  written  he  was  suing  her  consent  to  theb  divorce.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Mootmoreacys  suggested  this  ill-assorted  union. 
When  spoken  to  upon  the  subject  by  the  queen-motheiv  Mai^garet  ssid 
that  she  had  no  will  but  has,  but  sne  begfged  of  her  to  consider  how 
tlunoughly  Catholic  she  was,  and  how  disagreeable  it  would  be  to  her  to 
wed  one  who  was  not  of  her  persuasion.  The  marriaffe^  however,  was 
rapidly  conchided,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  sudden  demise  of  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  who  had  come  to  court  to  arrange  the  preliminaries,  and  con- 
cerning whdie  Huguenotidi  d^iarture,  without  priests,  croM^  or  holy 
watw,  Mamret  permits  herself  to  be  heavily  jocoae^  edding,  ''Our 
nuptials  took  place  a  few  days  afterwards  ;"  and  thMy  after  deooribiag 
her  dress  with  truly  feminine  mmuteness  of  deteil,  she  conolndes  by  wj* 
ing  there  was  a  platbnn  which  separated  the  nave  from  the  dioir,  and 
there  were  ti*o  steps  to  it,  one  to  descend  into  the  choir,  the  other  to  go 
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hy  the  save  ont  of  tbe  ohnrdi.     *<  Hie  King  o£  Navarre  want  bj  that  «f 
the  naTe  ottt  of  the  churoh ;  wo        " 

Farther  she  deposes  not,  bat  goes  oo  to  deserttw  how  the  attempt  on 
Admiral  Colimy's  M»  eame  to  interrupt  their  lelietty.  If  M.  de  Guise 
had  not  kept  himself  seereted  all  that  i^jy  Margaret  sajs  the  king  would 
certainlj  hare  had  him  hung.  Hie  qneen-mothery  however,  employed 
M.  de  Rai»*-of  whom  in  that  age  of  seandal  M.  de  TaTannes  wrote,  <<  La 
Bojne  poss^de  ses  en&nts  par  MM.  de  Raiz  et  Villeqaier,  ses  cr^tares"— - 
to  paeify  the  m(HUffdi,  and  together  dMy  90  worked  upon  the  fears  of 
the  '<  prioee  tree  Cat^ilique,"  that  he  sent  f>r  M.  de  Guise  and  all  the 
other  Catholic  princes  and  captains,  and  they  resolred  that  night  upon 
die  massacre  ot  Saint  BarthiMomew;  and  proceeding  forthwith  to  the 
work,  the  toesin  was  sounded,  and  every  one  rushed  upon  the  Huguenots, 
each  in  his  quarter,  aoc<»r£ng  to  orders  given.  Besme,  a  German  gen- 
tleman, having  asoended  into  Coligny's  room,  and  there  stabbed  him,  he 
threw  the  body  out  of  the  window  to  M.  de  Guise,  his  master. 

'<  As  to  me,"  says  Mai^aret,  ^  no  one  told  me  anything  about  it.  I 
flaw  that  eveiT  one  was  excited;  the  Hugnenots  in  drnpair  at  this 
treachery,  MM.  de  Guise  fearfiil  of  its  being  brought  home  to  them, 
whospering  to  one  another ;  bat  I  heard  nothing,  for  the  Huguenots  sus- 
pected me  because  I  was  Cathohe,  and  the  Catholics  because  I  had 
married  the  King  of  Navarre,  who  was  a  Huguenot.'' 

But  at  night,  being  seated  on  a  trunk  at  the  beddde  of  die  queen- 
mother,  the  hitter  oadered  her  to  bed,  when  her  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Lor- 
raine, took  her  by  the  arm,  and,  weeping,  told  her  not  to  go.  But 
Cadierine  insisting,  she  went  away,  wondering  and  tremUing  at  she 
scarcely  knew  what  herself.  The  Iraig  her  husband,  who  was  already 
in  bed,  bade  her  ako  go  to  her  own  bed,  which  she  found  surrounded  by 
thirty  or  forty  Huguenots,  aU  strangers  to  her,  and^who  all  night  long  d»l 
nothing  but  talk  dl  what  had  be£ftllen  the  Admiral,  and  of  the  vengeance 
they  wodd  demand  at  the  king's  hands.  Early  in  the  morning  the  kinc^ 
got  up,  and  going  out,  was  foUowed  by  all  his  suite.  Shortly  afi»rwar£ 
aome  one  was  heard  knocking  at  the  door,  and  calling  ^*  Navaire  I  Na- 
varre I''  The  attendant  opening  it,  a  M.  de  Seran  rushed  in,  grievoushr 
wounded,  and  foUowed  by  four  armors,  to  avoid  whom  he  threw  himself 
vpon  the  bed  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre.  The  latter,  in  her  terrOTi 
tumbled  over  Ae  bedside  with  the  wounded  man  holding  fast  on. 
Luckily  M.  de  Nancy,  captain  of  tiie  g^uard,  hearing  the  cries,  came  to 
her  help,  and,  akhough  angry  with  the  archers,  whom  he  bade  withdraw, 
he  could  not  hdo  lau^hii^  at  the  soene  that  presented  itself.  Maignet 
having  changed  ner  mgfat^bess,  whidi  was  covered  with  blood,  was  con- 
ducted by  M.  de  Nancy  to  her  sister^s  room,  and  on  the  way  she  saw  a 
gentleman  named  Bourse  run  through  the  body  with  a  halberd;  and  soon 
after,  MM.  de  Miossons  and  Armagnao,  of  her  husband's  suite,  throw- 
ing ihemselvea  at  her  feet,  and  begging  her  to  save  their  lives,  she  went 
to  the  kii^  and  queen-mciher,  and  sooeeeded  in  obtaining  protection  for 
them. 

The  murderers  griev«d  that  the  King  of  Navaxve  and  the  Prince  of  Cond£ 
had  escaped  t)ie  massacre^  and  knowing  that  the  former  would  be  spared 
Ok  account  of  Margaret,  endeavoured  shortly  afterwards,  to  bring  about 
A  separatioii,  and  ao  &r  did  they  succeed  as  to  induce  the  queen-mother 
to  inteifen,  but  wHhoat  success.    Margaret  replied,  that  as  she  had  been 
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to  placedi  die  wished  to  remaiiiy  and  that  she  doubted  much  that  they 
wisned  to  separate  her  from  her  husband  m  order  to  do  him  some  evil. 
M.  Caboche  gives  her  no  credit  for  sincerity,  and  says  that  in  acting 
thus  she  was  only  reserving  herself  for  better  times  for  a  divorce. 

The  elevation  of  the  Doke  of  Anjou  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  and 
the  illness  of  Charles,  which  followed  soon  afterwards,  divided  the  coun- 
try into  two  parties.  Henry  and  the  Duke  of  Alen9on  were  pledged 
to  avenge  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  and  Margaret  describes 
how  she  was  the  means  of  preventing  them  joining  the  Huguenots.  In 
the  court  of  the  Valois,  says  M.  Caboche,  *<  toutes  les  affections  ^ient 
d&iatur^."  Another  attempt  was  made  by  the  Huguenots  while  the 
court  was  at  St.  Gemuun,  and  this  time  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the 
Duke  of  Alen9on  were  put  under  arrest  at  Vinoennes.  Montmorency 
and  De  Cosse  were  sent  to  the  Bastille,  a^d  La  Mole,  who  had  betrayed 
the  plot,  was  executed,  with  an  Italian  adventurer,  Count  de  Cooonnas. 

Cnarles  IX.,  in  the  mean  time,  having  succumbed  to  his  malady,  die 
court  went  to  meet  Henry  III.  at  JLyons,  on  his  way  back  from  Poland. 
The  new  king  was  as  much  indisposed  against  the  King  of  Navarre  and 
D' Alencon  as  his  brother  had  been,  and  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  bring 
about  disunion  between  Margaret  and  her  husband,  employing,  according 
to  her  statements  to  that  eflfect,  a  certun  Madame  de  Sauve,  who  was 
at  that  time  the  very  incarnation  of  intrigue,  being  alike  sought  afler  by 
the  chiefii  of  all  'parties.  They  had  not  quitted  Lyons  before  Heniy 
took  advantage  of  a  visit  made  by  Margaret  to  the  abbey  of  Saint  Peter, 
to  calumniate  her  to  her  husband  and  to  the  queen*mother. 

This  disagreeable  event  over,  and  which  Margaret  dwells  upon  at  some 
length,  being  the  first  time  that  she  showed  a  bold  countenance  to  the 
queen-mother,  the  court  went  to  Avignon,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  she  makes  no  mention  of  her  boat  having  been  wrecked  under 
one  of  the  arches  of  the  bridge  of  Saint  Esprit,  notorious  for  its  fifttality, 
when  upwards  of  twenty  persons  of  her  suite  were  drowned,  and  she  lost 
much  valuable  luggage.  Her  mind  seems  to  have  been  solely  occupied 
by  Madame  de  Sauve,  of  whom  she  says,  by  the  influence  of  her  other 
evil  spirit,  Le  Guast,  both  the  king  her  husband,  and  her  brother  D' Alen- 
con, became  so  enamoured  as  to  forget  all  decency  in  their  jealousy  of 
one  another,  and  that  at  a  time  when  this  syren,  to  believe  Margaret,  was 
more  profuse  in  her  favours  to  De  Guise,  Du  Guast,  and  De  Souvray, 
than  to  the  two  princes.  The  influence  obtained  over  the  King  of  Na* 
varre  by  this]  Circe  was  so  great,  that  she  succeeded  (no  very  difficult 
thing,  it  is  to  be  supposed)  in  making  him  believe  that  Mai^aret  was 
jealous,  and  ultimately  so  alienating  his  affections  from  her,  that  he 
scarcely  ever  spoke  to  her,  and  spent  his  whole  time  in  the  company  of 
the  favourite. 

^  The  court  went  to  Rheims  in  1575  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  the 
kbff  with  Louise  de  Lomune,  and  Uience  returned  to  Paris.  D'Alengon 
at  this  time  took  up  with  the  great  hero  of  romance,  Bussj  d'AmbcHse, 
of  whom  De  Thou  says  he  was  ''arrogantly  insolent,  intimidated  by 
nothing,  with  the  haughtiness  of  a  spi^assin,  which  made  every  one 
tremble;"  but  Margaret  speaks  of  him  as  incomparable  u|  valour,  repu- 
tation, grace,  and  wit !  Nay,  she  admits  that  the  ''  toadstool*'  Du  Guast 
(an  expression  which,  for  its  bold  originality,  surprises  alike  M.  Guessaid 
and  M.  Caboche)  and  Madame  de  l&uve  led  her  husband  to  bdieve  tiial 
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she  &youTed  Bomj,  and  scandaliied  her  befi>re  the  long  and  the  queen* 
mother.  But  thb  time  Catherine,  remembering  how  she  had  been  de- 
oeired  at  Ljons,  took  her  daughter's  part,  told  tibe  king,  her  son,  that  he 
had  bad  advisers,  comforted  Margaret  with  the  assurance  that  she  li?ed 
in  bad  times,  and  consoled  herself  with  Madame  de  Dampierre  by  talk- 
ing of  the  ''good  old  times,''  when  ''an  honest  liberty  and  pleasures 
could  be  enjoyed  without  exciting  scandaL" 

Dn  Guast  was  not,  however,  so  easily  defeated.  Bussy  had  been  lately 
wounded  in  a  duel  with  Sunt  Phale,  and  nerer  went  out  without  fifteen 
or  twenty  "  honnestes  hommes,"  as  Margaret  calls  them,  so  he  engaged 
two  or  three  hundred  guards  to  attack  him.  Bussy,  howeyer,  escaped, 
munly  owing  to  one  of  his  followers  having,  like*  himself  his  arm  m  a 
dove-coloured  sling,  and  who  was  hence  slain  by  mistake.  He  made  his 
i^pearance  next  morning  at  the  Louvre,  "  avec  la  fa9on  aussi  brave  et 
aussi  joyeuse  que  si  cest  attentat  lui  eust  este  un  toumois  pour  plaisir.** 
Halherbe  uses  the  same  expression,  when  French  orthograpny  had,  how- 
ever, undergone  a  great  change  : 

Que  sa  fa^on  est  brave,  et  sa  mine  assur^ ! 

M.  Caboche  manifestly  finds  a  gratification  in  exposing  the  deep  interest 
mrhich  Margaret  took  in  ibis  "  espouvantable  nouvelle,"  as  she  calls  it, 
and  which  interest  is  indeed  sufficiently  patent  in  the  manner  in  which  she 
relates  the  incident.  The  king  her  husband  had,  at  or  about  the  same 
time,  a  fainting-fit,  "  qui  luy  venoit,"  she  says,  "  comme  je  crois,  d'excei 
qn'il  avoit  fucts  avec  les  femmes;  car  je  ne  ry  avois  jamais  veu  subject." 
Bussy  was  banished  from  court,  as  his  remidning  there  would  have  served 
for  a  pretence  for  further  outrages,  and  to  Margaret's  infinite  grie(  one 
of  her  attendants,  Thorigny,  to  whom  she  was  much  attached,  was  also 
removed  firom  her  vicinity  by  the  espedal  interference  of  the  king  and  of 
her  husband. 

Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  Duke  of  Alen9on  were  little  more  than  pri- 
soners at  the  court  of  Henry  III.,  and  they  resolved  to  effect  their  escape^ 
first  of  all  acquainting  Margaret  with  their  intentions,  and  expressing 
their  regpret  that  they  could  not  take  her  with  them.  D' Alen^on  started 
first,  to  the  great  dismay  and  anger  of  the  king.  Navarre  followed  a  few 
days  afterwitfds,  without  committing  bis  wife  ^  Dieu — a  phrase  once  fnQ 
of  solemn  meaning,  now  vulgarised  mto  a  common-place  good-by,  just  as 
*f  fare  well"  has  in  our  own  country  lost  its  original  significance.  The  king 
in  his  anger  attributed  these  evasions  to  Margaret,  and  he  was  only  pre- 
irented  by  the  queen-mother  from  exercising  his  authority  over  her.  An 
attempt  highly  characteristic  of  the  epoch  was  also  made  to  seixe  and 
drown  Thorigny,  at  that  time  in  the  house  of  her  cousin  De  Chastellas, 
and  it  was  only  accidentally  circumvented  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  La 
Fert6  and  Avantigny  with  a  party  of  horse.  As  to  Margaret  herself, 
she  was  kept  in  close  confinement,  with  a  guard  upon  her,  and  only  one 
friend,  the  gallant  De  Orillon,  to  brave  her  guards  and  venture  near  her. 

State  policy  soon,  however,  procured  her  liberation.  Alen9on  was 
threatening  the  king  from  the  east,  Henir  of  Navarre  from  the  south, 
and  there  was  no  making  peace  without  domg  justice  to  Margaret,  who 
was  despatched  with  the  queen-mother  on  a  mission  of  peace  to  Sens. 
Du  Guast  had  been  killed,  not  without  suspicions  of  complicity  on  the 
part  of  Margaret,  who  simply  puts  on  record,  "  Le  Guast  lors  estoit  mort, 
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a^a&t  estiS  tii6  par  on  jngeBMiit  de  Dm ;"  and  BoMy  waa  etifi  in  fisvoor ' 
at  eoiiri*  M.  t>araa  waa  oomaMBoned  <m  ikm  pari  of  Hetaj  to  eiaim 
bif  wife;  byt  the  {»og;ie8s  of  die  League  indiapoaed  the  king^  to  aoeede  to 
Margaret's  leanring  the  eourt  War  being  thae  dedared  between  tiie 
king  her  brother  and  the  King  of  Nayarre  her  husband,  and  Margaret 
bei^  prerented  joinbg  the  latter,  she  withdrew  from  the  sad  scene  o£ 
civil  conflicts  to  Spa — a  journey  which  die  seems  to  hare  resohred  upon 
with  a  doable  object  of  asnstii^  her  bro^ier  io  rerolt  in  Champagne^  and 
of  ukifluitdj  joining  the  king  her  husband. 

Margaret  started  on  her  expedition  with  a  nomerons  suits,  includii^  a 
cardinal,  a  bishop,  a  prineess,  and  no  end  of  aaaids  of  honovr,  sqmres^ 
and  gentlemen.  ^Ceste  compagnie,"  she  says,  **pleut  tant  anx 
eitningecs  qui  la  rirent,  et  la  trour^rent  si  leste,  qa%  en  eurent  la 
France  en  beauoonp  plus  d'admiration.*'  Nothing  oonld  exceed  dw 
gorgeottsness  of  her  equipments. 

«'  I  travelled,''  she  says,  "^  in  a  litter  witii  pHars  fined  with  Spaniair 
crimson  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold  and  dooded  silk,  wiA  devices^ 
the  litter  was  protected  by  glass,  and  the  glasses  all  decorated  with  de- 
vices, of  which  there  were  no  less  than  forty  upon  the  sun  and  its  effects, 
with  the  words  in  Spanish  and  Italian.  My  htter  was  followed  by  that 
of  the  Frinoesa  de  la  Roohe-siff-Yon,  and  by  that  of  Madame  de  Toumon, 
my  lady  of  honour^  and  by  ten  nraids  on  horseback,  with  their  governess^ 
aaa  by  six  coaches  or  chariots,  in  which  were  the  other  maids." 

Margaret  was  hospitably  entertained  on  the  way  at  Cambray  by  the 
Spanish  bishop  and  the  governor,   M.  d'Inchy.     It  was  tfaiia  ^^poor 
D'Inchy,"  as  Solly  calls  Mm,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  dieated  out  o€ 
the  fortress  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and,  as  misfortunes  never  come  single, 
was  soon  afterwards  shot  from  behind  with  an  arquebuse.  She  says  of  the 
town,  that  it  was  not  built  of  as  good  stu£P  as  the  French  towns;  had  she 
written  a  few  years  later,  she  would,  no  doubt,  have  said  quite  the  re- 
Tene.    At  Namur,  ^m  met  with  a  magni6cent  reception  from  Don 
John  of  Austria,  and  wondering  whence  his  superb  tapestries  and  fund- 
tore  were  derived,  aseertained  that  they  were  presented  to  him  by  a 
Turicish  pa^a,   in  return  for  his  children  captured  at  die  battle  of 
Lepanto,  and  restored  by  the  prince  without  any  ransom.     No  less  hos- 
{Ntable  was  her  reception  at  Li^ge,  which  she  describes  as  being  at  tftat 
time  a  larger  city  than  Lyons.     Yet  she  was  all  this  time  intriguing  in 
favour  of  the  pretensions  of  her  brother  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  to  the 
possession  of  the  Low  Countries;  and  she  seems  to  have  been  always  far 
more  zealous  for  his  interests  than  for  thoee  of  her  husband.     Spa  neing^ 
only  a  few  leagues  distant,  and  presenting  no  accommodation  at  that 
time  save  a  few  poor  houses,  Margaret  was  prevailed  upon  to  remaiiL 
witii  the  sovereign  Bishop  of  Li6ge,  and  send  for  the  waters.     It  did  not 
probably  require  mudi  persuasion  to  induce  her  to  accede  to  this  arrange* 
ment,  as  her  mission  was  a  purely  political  one,  and  had  in  reality  iittto 
to  do  with  the  waters.     It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  however,  tint  so  astotv 
a  prince  as  Don  John  did  not  at  once  see  tiirough  such  transparent  in- 
trigues as  those  of  Margaret   No  sooner  had  t&  latter  entered  the  boat 
vrlueh  vraa  to  convey  her  down  the  Mease  to  Ii^;e^  than  he  aeiaed  upoft 
the  citadel  of  Namur  at  once,  to  strengthen  his  position  and  to  counter- 
act the  polky  of  the  Frendv  whidi  came  to  trouble  a  cooatry  abeadjF 
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torn  by  cWil  diasensions  betweea  the  party  of  the  Hagoenots  imder  the 
Frinoe  of  Orange^  that  of  the  Catlu)lics,  «ad  that  of  the  Spaniards ! 
When,  therefore,  she  found  what  a  hornets'  nest  she  had  roused,  Margaret 
wished  to  return,  but  it  was  no  longer  so  easy  a  matter,  and  it  was  not 
without  many  adventures  at  Huy,  which  was  in  rebellion  against  the 
Ushop,  and  at  Dinant,  where  the  authorities  were  all  drunk,  that  she 
reached  La  Fere,  where  she  was  joined  by  her  brother,  and  whence  she 
iMmately  reached  Paris  in  safety. 

A  next  episode  in  Margaret's  life  was  comprised  in  the  arrest  of  hev 
brother  the  Duke  of  Anjoo,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  imprisonment  of 
hear  lover  Bdssy,  all  whicm  coort  broils  ended,  however,  in  a  general  re* 
conciliation,  the  inevitable  queen-mother,  the  king,  piinces,  princesses, 
and  favouritei^  all  embracing  one  another.  Soon  after  this,  Margaret  was 
eoDcemed  in  abetting  the  evasion  of  the  duke  by  letting  him  out  of  her 
window  by  means  of  a  rope  fastened  cross-wise  to  a  stick.  Having  ob- 
tained the  king's  permission  to  visit  her  brother  after  this  feat  in  company 
with  the  queen-mother,  she  went  to  Alen9on,  and,  on  her  return,  made 
her  long-projected  journey  into  Gbscony,  where  she  met  her  husband 
at  La  R^oUe;  and  ahhoogh  the  gallant  Henry  was  at  that  time  devoted 
to  one  Dayelle  (Brantdme  ealls  her  Dampville),  a  Greek  who  had  escaped 
tfie  massacre  of  Cyprus,  Margaret  says  she  received  all  maiks  of  '<  hononr 
and  friendship"  from  him.  On  the  departure  of  the  queen-mother,  Mar- 
garet was  conducted  by  her  husband  to  Pan,  where  she  had  no  sooner 
arrived  than  she  got  up  a  terrible  quarrel  with  the  king  in  reference  to 
some  people  of  the  country  who  had  been  imprisoned  and  fined  for  attend- 
ing mass  jxi  her  private  ^apeL  Dayelle  was  soon  succeeded  in  the  king's 
aroctions  by  Rebonrs,  the  daughter  of  a  president  of  parliament,  and  on 
quitting  Pau  for  Nerac,  Margaret  says :  **  By  good  luck  Rebours  remained 
behind  ill,  and  the  king  my  husband  having  her  no  longer  before  him,  he 
■oon  forgot  her,  et  commen9a  a  s'embarquer  avec  Fosseuse,  qui  estoit 
plus  belle,  et  pour  lors  toute  en^Mit  et  toute  bonne."  This  Fosseuse  was 
the  eleventh  child  of  Peter  of  Montmorency,  Marquis  of  Fleury.  Mar- 
garet encouraged  this  liaison.  The  young  lady  conducted  hersdf,  she 
says,  ^  with  so  much  honour  and  virtue,  that  had  she  always  continued  so 
the  would  not  have  entailed  the  misfortunes  that  befel  her  as  well  as 
myseli''  Mezeray  says  that  Margaret  instructed  the  ladies  of  her  suite 
to  envek>p  all  the  galiant  gentlemen  attached  to  the  king  her  husband 
la  their  nets;  and  Sully,  and  all  the  historians  of  the  time,  agree  that  the 
war  that  broke  out  in  1580  between  ^he  Protestants  and  the  Catholics 
arose  from  her  intrigues,  and  hence  it  was  that  it  was  called  ^  la  guerre 
des  Amoureux." 

The  accouchement  of  Fosseuse,  which  Margaret  declares  she  did  her 
best  to  keep  secret,  and  the  details  of  which  she  enters  upon  with  a 
nunnteneas  which  is  not  inappropriately  described  by  M.  Caboche  as  a 
^  basse  eomplaisanee  de  sa  part,"  was  braited  all  over  France,  and,  reach^ 
ing  the  coort  at  Paris,  the  king  and  die  queen-mother  insisted  upon 
Margaref  g  learing  Navarre  fdv  the  capital,  a  separation  whidi  she  accc«bd 
to  on  the  condition  of  taking  Fosseuse  with  h^,  in  the  hope,  as  she  ex- 
plains, that  if  she  took  her  with  her  the  king  her  husband  would  take  op 
with  aone  other  one  who  would  not  be  so  ^inimical  to  her  1  And  with 
lUf  last  sad  trait  in  her  life^  which  is,  imfeed,  only  to  be  czphuned  by 
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tiie  diforderly  and  corrupt  habits  and  manners  of  the  time  and  of  the 
court  in  whidi  she  had  been  brought  up,  the  Memoirs  of  Mai^garet  of 
Valois  come  to  a  conclusion. 

On  arriTing  in  Paris,  Margaret  purchased  the  house  of  ChanceUor 
Birague,  where  she  busied  herself  for  a  time  solely  with  the  a£fairs  of  her 
huslwnd,  with  whom  she  kept  up  an  actiye  correspondence,  as  remarkable 
fat  talent  and  duplicity  as  are  her  Memoirs.  But  her  conduct  was  so 
different  to  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  that  the  king  her  brother  was 
compeUed  to  order  her  out  of  the  capital,  while  her  husband  wrote  to  her 
not  to  come  near  him  till  he  had  obtained  satisfaction.  The  history  of 
this  great  reverse  in  Margaret's  fortunes  is  said  to  have  been  an  attach- 
ment to  a  certain  Jacques  de  Harlay,  lord  of  Champvallon,  by  whom  she 
is  said  to  have  had  a  son,  afterwards  known  as  '*  le  fr^  Ange."  Mar- 
garet's life  became,  subsequent  to  this  sad  episode  in  her  carea*,  a  perCeob 
enigma.  Her  brother  the  Duke  of  Anjou  was  dead,  and  the  King  of 
Navarre  became  the  successor  to  the  throne.  It  has  been  said  that  Mas* 
garet  became  not  only  a  faithless  vrife,  but  also  a  seditious  queen  ;  that 
she  traffidced  upon  her  title  of  daughter  of  the  Valois ;  and  L'Estoile 
even  says  that  she  meditated  poisoning  her  husband.  More  than  one 
assassination,  after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  had  been  before  laid  to  her 
account.  D'Aubign6  says  that,  on  the  other  side,  it  was  discussed  whe- 
dier  she  should  not  herself  be  put  to  death.  To  do  that,  it  is  manifsst 
that  it  would  be  first  of  all  necessary  to  have  somethmg  to  accuse  her  of; 
so,  if  not  criminal,  there  were  plenty  of  reasons  why  she  should  have 
been  deemed  so. 

Margaret  availed  herself,  however,  of  existing  and  projected  persecu- 
tions  to  raise  herself  a  party  at  Agen,  where  she  had  taken  refnge ;  but 
the  people  of  that  town  grew  weary  of  the  intrigues  of  *'  the  hAy  vrith 
the  camers,"  as  her  husband  called  her,  and  expelled  her  ignobly  from  the 
place.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  many  asylums  she  found  and  left  in 
turn,  but  it  is  certain  she  remained  some  time  at  Usson,  in  Auveigne^  a 
place  of  great  strength,  and  a  state  prison  of  Louis  XI.  Margaret  is 
charged  with  having  rendered  the  inaccessible  rocks  of  Usson  a  kind  of 
Capreee,  where  a  new  Messalina  gave  herself  up  to  the  indulgence  of  her 
passions.  Among  her  favourites  were  Maynard,  poet  and  president,  and 
Yinoent  de  Paul,  who  was  some  time  her  chaplain.  When  at  Sens,  i& 
1606,  one  of  her  favourites — Vermont — shot  another — Saint  Julian  by 
name — who  had  suppkinted  him  in  her  affections,  and  she  had  him  exe- 
cuted beneath  her  own  windows!  Thence,  her  divorce  from  her  husband 
having  been  effected,  she  was  permitted  to  return  to  the  capital,  where 
she  took  up  her  residence  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  where  Ane  had  a 
spendid  mansion  built,  with  spacious  gardens,  near  the  Pr£-aux-Clerc8, 
and  where  she  spent  the  last  years  of  her  troublous  life  in  ostentatiot:^ 
devotion  and  worldly  practices.  Fontchartraiu,  noticing  her  demise,  which 
took  place  on  the  27th  of  Mareh,  1615,  says,  <<  She  only  did  harm  to 
herself;"  and  Pasquier  and  Richelieu  both  give  her  credit  for  having  re- 

rted  to  the  last  the  sacrifice  she  had  made.  She  had  withdrawn  from 
throne,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  constant  congratulation  to  the  queen- 
mother  a^d  to  the  king — Henry  IV. — ^that  she  contented  hersdl  mth  a 
secondary  part  More  intriguing  than  really  formidable,  few  reputations 
have  been  handed  down  to  posterity  more  tarnished  than  that  of  Margaret 
of  Valois. 
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HEXALTON  WOLD. 

I  WAS  an  orphan,  and  brought  up  in  a  family  of  distant  kin,  composed 
entirely  of  grave  and  middle-ii^g;ed  people,  who  resided  in  a  quiet  and  un- 
interesting village  on  tibe  borders  of  an  Essex  marsh,  and  were  themselves 
as  stagnant  and  uninteresting  as  the  flat  country  around  our  dwelling- 
pldbe.  We  moved  in  what  is  termed  a  respectable  sphere  of  life,  and  my 
grave  relations  prided  themselves  much  on  their  unimpeachable  respecta- 
bility and  respectable  connexions;  but  yet  there  was  a  black  sheep  even 
in  this  immaculate  flock,  and,  from  my  earliest  years,  I  had  from  time  to 
Ume  listened  with  a  kind  of  rabid  curiosil^  (for  it  was  the  one  topic  on 
which  they  warmed,  and  which  by  any  possibility  could  excite  my  childish 
interest)  to  their  rather  incoherent  and  contradictory  remarks  and  asser- 
tions relative  to  a  certain  brandi  of  the  family — (the  black  she^,  in  short) 
—-whom  they  animadverted  upon  in  no  measured  terms.  Though  as  I  ad- 
Tanced  in  years,  and  threw  off  my  childish  perceptions  for  deeper  obser- 
Tations,  it  became  quite  apparent  to  me,  tnat  wnile  my  mve  relatioQf 
cemured,  they  at  the  same  time  dilated  with  eager  pkasure  on  the 
worldly  advantages  of  rank  and  its  many  adjuncts  possessed  by  the 
Hexaltons;  and  it  also  became  not  quite  so  dear  to  me  whether  my 
grave  relatives  had  fought  shy  of  ihem^  or  the  Hexaltons,  of  Hexalton 
Wold,  of  my  grave  relations  I  Pique  and  prejudice,  and  truth  and  &lse^ 
liood,  were  all  jumbled  together,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  old  servant, 
named  JuHa  Dyke,  who  helped  to  enlighten  me  as  to  the  true  state  of 
ihe  case,  the  mreat  so  often  repeated  in  my  childhood  (when  wayward 
dispositions  evinced  themselves  too  frequently  for  my  own  peace  of  mind), 
of  sending  me  to  Hexalton  Wold  as  a  punishment,  would  have  assumed 
a  most  terrific  aspect ;  but  as  it  was — thanks  to  good  old  Julia  Dyke — ^I 
had  the  impertinence  to  reply,  to  their  utter  astoundment  and  aiscom- 
fiture,  <<  that  I  should  like  of  all  things  to  go  there.''  Had  Hexalton 
Wold  been  next-door  neighbour  to  Hades— -or  perhaps  even  that  dreadful 
place  itself— this  avowal  would  not  have  caused  me  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  wickeder  child  than  I  was  deemed;  but  had  they  imagined— those 
worthy  puritans — what  a  hold  old  Julia's  fragmentary  disquisitions  had 
taken  of  my  imagination,  and  what  a  charm  the  very  name  of  Hexalton 
Wold  had  for  me,  how  shocked  would  they  have  been,  and  what  pre- 
cautions they  would  have  used,  to  save  me  from  further  contamination. 
Little  did  they  conjecture  that  one  day  Hexalton  Wold  would  afford  me 
shelter,  and  that  unprotected  I  was  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  that  Blue- 
beard's castle. 

Old  Julia  Dyke  was  a  Lincolnshire  lass,  and  her  native  village  was 
adjacent  to  the  Wold;  a  younger  sister,  since  deceased,  had  lived 
years  ago  in  the  service  of  the  Hexalton  &mily.  I  slept  in  the  same 
room  with  Julia,  for  I  was  under  her  especial  care ;  and  many  a  time 
have  I  lain  awrake,  when  the  wind  was  howling  over  the  Essex  flats,  to 
listen  to  her  disjointed  accounts  of  the  Wold  and  its  owners.  The  present 
Sir  Alexander  Hexalton  was  in  Italy,  married  to  an  Italian  lady,  and 
father  of  a  large  family  of  olive  branches.  It  had  been  a  pectdiar  dis- 
tinction of  the  Hexalton  race,  for  several  generations,  their  intermarrying 
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only  with  Italians ;  and  rumour  said  the  chosen  brides  were  not  of  high 
lineage,  but  artists'  sisters  or  daughters,  and  the  marriages  had  seldom 
proyed  happy.  Probably  the  Wolds  of  Lincolnshire  were  not  so  congenial 
to  the  fm  ladies'  tastes  as  their  own  cloudless  climate,  azure  skies,  and 
balmy  airs.  Whateyer  was  the  cause,  howeyer,  of  domestic  dissension,  dia- 
•Rision  there  had  been  of  serious  character;  and  old  Sir  Alexander  Hex- 
alion,  grandfltther  of  the  Sir  Alexander  already  named,  had  deeply  rued  this 
fcrnily  propensity  lor  seeking  foreign  wiyet.  He  was  a  worakipper  of  ar^ 
sad  wedded  a  sculptor's  dw^ter,  returning  to  Hexalton  Woki  not  only 
with  a  beautiful  Floreirtiiie  bride,  but  also  with  a  profimon  of  exquiiite 

rm  in  paintmg  and  sculpture,  though  tibere  were  many  who  deemed 
young  Lady  Hexalton  uie  loyeliest  and  rarest  gem  of  ^m  all.  Sir 
Alexander  was  a  stem,  cold,  disdainful  man,  and  Lady  Hexalton's  chedc 
grew  pder  and  paler,  and  the  sadness — which  had  always  been  her  Aai^ 
tBcterisdc — deepened  and  deepened,  and,  like  a  droopog  My,  she  £Btded 
beneath  the  wintry  skies.     At  length  there  arriyed  from  fWence  an  inv- 

Kation  which  liad  the  efieet  of  completely  rousin^^  the  lady  fitmi  the 
argy  into  which  she  had  fallen ;  this  importation  was  a  statae  of 
Apollo,  fresh  from  ih%  artist's  studio— an  incomparable  and  pure  sped- 
Bien  of  the  dirine  art,  and  it  came  accompanied  1^  a  firing  peisooifioa- 
laon  of  the  young  god — a  relation,  it  was  supposed,  of  Lady  Hexalton's, 
and,  as  folks  renuuiced,  bearing  a  most  extraordinary  rosomblapce  to  the 
■culptured  deity. 

Dark  and  dim  became  JuHa  Dyke's  story  at  this  pomt;  and  romance 
and  reality,  the  wildest  conjecture  and  the  most  sober  trnt^  were  so 
interwoyen,  that  doubtless  had  the  tale  been  furiy  elacidated,  iiae  charm 
of  mystery  and  terror  would  haye  flown. 

The  terraced  garden  at  Hexalton  Wold  had  always  been  cdebrated 
far  a  profusion  of  exquisite  roses,  intermingled  with  marble  urns  and 
yases  brought  hj  the  owners  from  Italy.  In  this  garden,  within  a  classic 
and  degant  building  prepared  for  it,  stood  the  Apollo  ;  and  in  this  gar^ 
den,  at  iht  very  f^yt  of  the  diyine  statue,  the  young  artist  who  had 
accompanied  it  to  Hexalton  Wold  was  found  murdered.  And  now  came 
tile  terrible  part  of  Julia's  narratiye.^  By  whom  the  foul  deed  was  eon* 
summated  none  oyer  knew  for  certnn  ;  there  were  suspeions  of  a  jealoos 
husbsnd,  of  a  frail  wif?,  but  suspicions  neyer  yerified,  as  Lady  Hexalton 
Burriyed  tiie  shock  but  a  few  days.  The  murdered  man  was  discoyered 
fa  the  early  dawn  of  day,  too  late  for  suoeour,  too  lata  to  stanch  the 
deiOih-wound,  but  not  too  late  for  tibose  around  him  to  hear  his  last  m^ 
terious  words,  as  widi  his  glaring  eyes  fixed  on  the  white  statue  he  m* 
Toked  the  god  to  ayenge  his  death,  and  to  yonohsale  a  sign  that  fool 
murder  had  been  committed. 

Then  would  Julia  Dyke's  yoice  sink  into  an  awfiil  whisper  m  she  im- 
parted the  thriUing  communication :  once  a  year  that  nuurUe  statue  at 
nigfatfall  became  animated  with  life,  and  woe  betide  the  unhappy^  vighft 
w£o  might  encounter  it  in  the  gwden  of  Hexalton  during  the  night  of 
tiMit  ghostly  visitation.  When  this  took  place — ^whether  in  eummer, 
antmnn,  spring,  or  winter — was  unknown — nnmcified ;  bni  the  rign  of 
$nuk  ky  in  the  fact  that  all  the  white  roses  whidi  onee  bbomad  to  gor- 
fMusly  there,  were  white  no  longer,  but  since  that  frtal  night  ware  dyed 
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red — iofr  hmnfla  Uood  fatd  sprinUed  the  spoden  flowers,  and  the  dread 
memory  of  the  crime  was  thus  pefpetuated. 

^  Oh,  Julia^"  I  wo«ild  erj,  in  a  whisper,  ^  and  is  the  statae  still  there, 
and  hfli  aoyhodj  in  very  tnM  eyer  seen  it  running  about  the  dd 
gaiden?" 

^  No,  misB^"  would  Jnfia  reply  in  the  same  key ;  "  nobody  nerer 
hasn't  met  it,  but  th^  has  heerd  it ;  for  marble  doesn't  moTe  Ug^tly  like 
yon  or  I ;  and  if  s  still  there,  I  betiev^  and  the  red  roses  are  ^ili  there, 
and  it's  no  wonder  the  present  Sir  Al^umder  Hezalton  don't  like  to  bide 
l^ere.  It's  all  very  well  my  missis's  talking  of  foreigners  not  liking 
Engli^  wayS)  bat  depend  on  it  Sir  Alex  don't  like  being  there  himself; 
nobody  erer  tiiinkt  of  being  in  that  ere  garden  at  night-— so  I've  heerd 
my  poor  sister  say  doaens  of  times ;  and  she  with  her  own  eyes  saw  ^lat 
dreadful  statoe,  mit  she  wouldn't  hare  touched  the  red  roses — no,  net  for 
the  wealth  of  the  Iigns,  miss." 

*^  What  nonsense  yon  tatic,  Julia  Dyke,**  was  asnally  my  courteons  re- 
mose^  ^  I  never  heard  such  a  ridiralows  story  in  my  hfo^-it  beats  all 
ue  fairy  tales  hollow.  Oh,  that  I  had  a  dumoe  of  going  to  Hexalton ! 
many  and  many  a  night  I'd  try  my  lock  in  that  old  ganlen,  I  ean  tell 
yon,  and  see  if  I  oonkl  run  a  race  with  the  beautifol  ApoUo." 

''Hush,  miss,  hu^!"  said  Julia  Dyke,  imploringly;  ^if  yon  didn't 
{mtnm  hks,  he'd  grind  you  to  powder" 

^Oh,  tfwt^s  it,  is  it,  Jidia?"  And  here  my  loud  langh  always  gMV 
ofience;  bat  notwithstanding  my  laogh,  and  notwithatonding  Julia'a 
ire,  we  invariably  came  round  to  the  same  threadbare  topic  on  dnr 
first  opportonity,  and  the  legend  of  Hexalton  Wold,  in  aQ  its  bearings^ 
was  so  forcibly  impressed  on  my  young  mind  and  imaginaticm,  that  call 
in  reason  as  I  might  to  aid  my  expanding  foculties  as  a  sentient  creature, 
there  the  inmression  remained ;  and  when  in  the  course  of  years,  and  the 
changes  of  this  world,  I  found  sheftrr  at  Hexalton,  and  first  caught  sight 
of  the  garden,  with  its  glancing  white  marble  and  red,  red  roses,  my  heart 
gave  a  throb,  and  I  laughed  at  my  own  weakness,  and  gave  a  siffh  ioihB^ 
meoiory  of  the  fiu^ul  old  Julia,  over  whose  grave  now  wailed  uie  winds 
of  the  Essex  flata 

In  a  fow  words  I  may  relate  how  I  came  to  be  an  inmate  of  Hexahoo. 
My  g^ve  relations  diea  off  one  by  one,  and  a  small  independence,  whidi 
d»  kst  survivor  imagined  was  secured  for  my  behoof,  foiled  me  speedily, 
owing  to  the  ruin  of  bankers  in  whose  hands  the  money  destiaed  for  my 
use  was  placed.  In  this  extremi^  I  was  recommended  by  fiienda  of  tto 
fomily  to  apply  to  the  Hexalton  branch,  who  were  wealthy,  and  re^irted 
liberal.  I  did  so,  and  received  a  reply  f^m  Sir  Alexander,  then  residing 
with  his  wifo  and  children  in  Itah;  Such  a  pleasant,  easy  letter  it  was. 
Be  called  me  «dear  cousin,"  and  said  that,  if  I  felt  c(mipeteiit  to  under- 
take the  tael^  it  was  in  my  power  to  assist  A«m ;  for  that  in  a  fow  months' 
time  ihej  would  require  an  English  governess^  merely  to  superintend  dM 
young  people  m  learning  their  fother's  tongue ;  that  ihtij  had  no  intesi-* 
lioa  of  returning  to  England,  Lady  Hexalton  not  endunng  the  idea  o£ 
our  dinatef  but  tiiat  if  I  woi:dd  kmdly  conader  the  deserted  Wold  my 
home  until  such  tbae  as  they  could  receive  me,  a  mutual  benefit  woaUl 
be  co^rred,  and  I  might  join  them  at  their  pahMO.   Suffico  it  to  say,  a 
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sweet  letter  from  Lady  Hexalton  settled  the  matter,  and  with  a  gntefid, 
ligfat  heart  I  set  off  for  LiDColnshire,  and  reached  the  Wold. 

Red  roses  and  white  marble!  here  they  were  in  profonon!  Jd^ 
Dyke's  reminiscence  so  far  was  true.  Bat  had  the  red^  redwctm  ever 
been  tohtie,  and  where  was  the  mystic  Apollo  ?  The  house  was  Teiy 
ancient,  low,  and  straggling,  richly  adorned  widi  sculptured  stone,  mostly 
lichen-garianded,  and  frequently  mouldering.  It  was  a  quaint,  quiet  clti 
place — so  quiet,  so  secluded,  that  somewhat  of  melandioly  attached  to  it 
-*«t  least  I  fitncied  so.  But  the  garden — the  white  balustrades,  the  easy^ 
broad  flight  of  white  steps,  the  fountains,  with  innumerable  red  Toaes 
dippmg  in  the  clear  waters,  white  marble  ornaments  in  profusion,  and 
zed,  red  roses,  made  it  a  elitterinff  garden  to  look  upon  in  the  sundune. 
It  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  danc  wood,  and  the  Wolds  stretched  €ar 
away  on  the  other ;  wlule  a  narrow,  deep  stream,  the  ivy-coTered  bridge  of 
which  was  broken  down  (oh,  that  bridge !  what  do  I  not  owe  that  chasm  ?), 
once  led  from  the  garden  to  the  woodlands,  where  the  bowering  green 
depths  were  r^  r&eshing  afiter  the  glare  of  the  garden.  On  the  first 
erening  of  my  arrival  I  searched  in  Tarn  for  the  Apollo.  It  was  on  m j 
tongue  serenu  times  to  question  Mrs.  Jenldnson,  uie  housekeeper,  coo- 
oeming  its  whereabouts,  but  Mrs.  Jenkinson  was  rather  a  repeUant  per-' 
sonaffe  in  manner  and  ^pearance,  and  somehow  I  felt  rather  ashamed  of 
mysdf  on  that  topic,  and  unwilling  that  strangen  should  penetrate  mj 
weakness  for  the  marvellous.  Mrs.  Jenkinson  had  a  most  horrible  squint^ 
and  she  was  a  tall,  bony  woman,  cold  as  ice,  and  with  a  blue  peaked  nose^ 
and  when  she  did  speak,  her  voice  sounded  painfully  loud  and  ^scocdant ; 
and  fortunate  it  was  that  she  inclined  much  to  taciturnity.  She  reodved 
me  Mrith  bare  civility,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  my  sojourn  at 
Hexalton,  though  I  btd  nothing  to  complain  ot,  yet  it  became  dear  to 
me  that  Mrs.  Jenkinson  considered  my  being  there  at  all  as  a  sort  of 
espbnage  on  her  acdons.  Within  the.  nouse  there  was  but  little  to  inte- 
rest me  ;  the  furniture  was  faded  and  scant,  and  pictures  and  evetydung 
valuable  within  had  long  ago  been  i^rooved. 

At  length  my  curiosity  overcame  my  repugnance  to  questioning  Mis. 
Jenkinson,  and  I  asked  her,  with  an  assumed  air  of  indinerence,  S  there 
was  not  a  rather  celebrated  piece  of  sculpture  in  a  secluded  part  d  the 
garden. 

She  replied  evasively — (I  knew  one  of  her  black,  twinkling,  bead-eyes 
was  fastened  oo  my  ftioe)— "There  were  seveial  at  Hexalton;  marole 
kickshaws  seemed  to  grow  there,  and  red  roses  too.^ 

^*But,"I  added,  hesitatingly,  <<  isn't  there  a  statue  somewhere— as 
ApoUo?" 

"  Oh !  the  Polly,"  said  she,  with  a  shriek  and  a  grating  laurii.  "  La, 
miss,  who  told  ye  of  the  Polly  being  here  ?  Yes,  yes,  Polly's  here,  sure 
enough ;  and  Midsummer-eve's  a  coming,  and  if  you  like  to  try,  maybe 
ffou  will  have  luck  to  have  a  race  with  'un.  None  of  our  fcXka  ever  go 
out  after  dark  in  this  garden,  I  promise  ye — they're  a  set  of  geese — 
though,  for  my  part,  all  the  years  Pve  lived  here,  I  never  seed  nor  heerd 
nothing ;  but  then  I  don't  go  for  to  sit  up  at  nights  looking  after  marble 
Pollys;  I  values  my  rest  too  much.  There's  not  so  many  nands  here  at 
Hexalton  that  the  place  is  an  over-easy  one,  I  can  tell  'ee,  miss ;  and  my 
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bones  ache  often,  I  can  tell  'ee,  missi  with  rabbing  and  aorabbing  to  keep 
matters  together.'' 

I  ncTcr  heard  Mrs.  Jenkinaon  make  so  long  a  speech  as  this,  and  as 
die  spoke  Ticioasly,  I  almost  wondered  at  my  own  temerity  when  I 
innocently  asked,  *'  What  do  yon  mean,  Mrs.  Jenkinson,  about  having  a 
race  with  the  statue  ?     Is  there  a  tale  attached  to  it  V^ 

With  an  indescribable  look  of  derision,  cunning,  and  mystery  com- 
pounded, the  housekeeper  slowly  replied : 

**  If  you've  abready  heerd  of  the  Polly,  you've  heerd  its  history  too, 
and,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  if  it's  true,  and  if  it  walks  at  all,  it  chooses 
Midisummer^s-eve,  and  as  that'll  soon  be  here,  you  can  see  whether  the 
story's  true." 

*'Bot  I  have  not  yet  found  the  statue  at  all,"  said  I,  laughing. 
"Where  is  it?" 

"  111  be  bound  you've  looked  well  for  it,"  said  Mrs.  Jenkinson,  sharply ; 
"  such  rubbish  is  always  sure  to  be  cared  for.  It's  in  the  south  comer  of 
the  garden,  where  the  creepers  grow  thick  over  the  arch,  and  the  lar^e 
willow  sweeps  over  the  fountain.  Polly's  quiet  enough  there,  and  would 
rather  not  be  disturbed."  And  with  a  snort  at  her  supposed  witticism  the 
disagreeable  woman  threw  her  broom  down  with  a  clatter,  and  strode  off* 
*  I  shall  never  fomt  the  twilight  hour  when  I  first  discovered,  near 
the  fountain,  almost  hidden  by  trailing  creepers,  the  exquisitely  beautiful 
statue  for  which  I  sought ;  true,  it  was  rather  mutilated,  and  partly  hidden 
by  dense  foliage ;  but  there,  on  its  pedestal,  the  whiter  gracefol  creature 
stood,  so  lifelike  that  it  required  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  fancy 
this  mute  creation  of  man's  genius  stepping  down  and  endowed  with 
animation.  The  moon  rose,  we  fountain  murmured,  the  trees  rustled  in 
die  night  breeze,  and  the  zed,  red  roses,  laden  with  ''  dew  which  folleth 
^v/'  g^^^  forth  a  rich  perfeme ;  and  still  I  stood  entranced,  gazing  on 
Ae  Apollo,  and,  unconsciously,  my  fingers  employing  diemselves  in 
rsmoying  the  festoons  of  nature — the  green  veil — which  obscured,  but 
could  not  conceal,  its  loveliness.  Henceforth  this  became  my  absoibmg 
occupation  and  delight ;  it  was  a  species  of  foscination  that  statue  ezer- 
dsed  over  me;  whether  the  all-pervading  melancholy  air  of  desertion 
whidi  brooded  over  Hexalton,  added  to  perfect  looeliness,  produced  this, 
I  cannot  tell.  But  my  nerves  were  unstrung;  Mrs.  Jenainson's  eyes 
seemed  to  foil  upon  me  as  die  shadow  of  evil  eyes ;  with  a  sinister  laugh 
die  spoke  of  *<the  Polly,"  always  shooting  gh&nces  at  me,  which,  though 
tfaev  fell  askance,  yet  hit  me  too  often. 

Old  Julia  Dyke  had  impressed  me  with  due  respect  for  Midsummer- 
eve;  it  is  the  vigil  of  the  good  St.  John,  when  the  souls  of  all  people 
leave  their  bodies,  and  wan£r  to  that  place  where,  by  land  or  by  sea,  a 
final  sepaiatbn  awaits  them.  Those  watchers  also  who  foil  asleep  on 
Hidsummer-eve^  and  sleep  so  soundly  that  they  cannot  be  awakened 
before  midnk;fat,  are  voodisafed  yimons  during  that  interval,  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  measure  of  foith,  are  revelations  or  warnings.  The 
foiries  are  aU  abroad,  as  on  a  festival  eve ;  erery  cup  and  every  bell  of 
©▼ery  lovely  flower  is  foil  of  them ;  fiiry  bells  ring,  feiry  chants  thrill 
dttough  tbie  woods,  foiry  music— silvery,  soft,  and  dow— floats  on  the 
scent^  breese;  and  Midsummer^eve  has  always  been  a  mystic  and 
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fihsrmted  eve  to  sm^  for  ii»  £ufi«s  found  their  imf  ever  Esmx  flttU^aad  I 
hsTe  no  doubt  were  impertinent  enong^  even  to  perch  on  the  long  aoses 
of  my  graTe,  poritan  r^AtionSy  who  would,  one  and  aU,  have  turned 
them  up  in  difOBin  at  the  bare  sni^KMilioB  of  an jthiog  aa  inoredihle  aad 
moostrouf. 

I  think  that  most  tenable  people  will  ooadamn  mj  follj  (and  I  «n 
Bare,  when  I  look  baek,  I  wonder  at  it  myself),  and  say  thai  such  a 
weak-minded  young  woman  was  quite  unfit  to  beoome  Ri^gheh  goreniets 
to  the  little  Hexaltons ;  and  the  only  apology  I  can  plead  in  my  own 
behalf  is,  that  it  was  not  so  rety  long  ago  sinoe  I  had  been  a  chikl  mj9tii^ 
and  that  the  peouliar  sense  of  desdatioo  aroond  me  at  Hexahon  Wbld» 
and  the  sort  of  food  for  my  imagination  which  I  had  imbibed  from  Julia 
Dyke,  really  had  weakened  my  nenreus  systesi,  te  say  notlung  of  the 
mental  anxiety  I  had  undergone  preyious  to  leaving  Essex.  So  if  sen- 
sible people  are  not  satisfied  with  this  extenuation,  I  muat  reqoeat  them 
to  read  no  fiirther,  as  I  am  quite  wre  they  will  be  shocked;  and  /  was 
ahocked  at  my  own  exceeding  fbUy,  when,  on  Midaummsiveve  (the  fiiirast 
and  brightest  I  had  ever  seen  at  Hexalton  that  sammer),  I  detemmfld 
to  keep  watdi  oytac  my  ApoUo  in  the  garden,  first  weaving  a  chaplet  of 
led  roses,  and  actually  crowning  his  beaotifidl  brows  with  an  oxpnasienof 
Otttspoken  admiratkn.  Was  not  I  a  pretfy  sort  of  a  governess  tobeP  ^I 
am  sure,  if  ever  furies  swarmed  abroad,  they  did  thai  evening ;  and  I  sat 
down  by  the  fountain-side  on  a  bank  of  yielding  moss,  where  I  ooni- 
manded  a  full  view  of  the  statue,  which  I  had  entirely  divested  oi  the 
branches  and  creepers  once  fonmnr  ao  thick  a  screen.  The  stars  wen 
appearing  one  by  one  overhead,  and  a  strain  of  distant  sweet  music  came 
mMn  afar  over  the  Wolds,  and  never  was  a  Midsumaoer-eve  so  propis^ova 
in  all  respects.  ^  Oh,"  thonght  I,  <<  if  <  the  PolW'  walks  at  all,  surely  he 
can  never  have  a  more  tempting  idght  than  this  m  his  excorsieB  T  Aad, 
with  these  mocking  words  on  my  lips,  I  gcadnally  £sll  into  a  train 
of  thought 

The  surroundiDg  woods  grew  dttMy  purpk^  and  the  Wolds  stood  oat 
sharp  and  clear  arainst  the  cool  night  sky,  and  the  water  of  die  foun- 
tains splashed  laxuy  (m  the  sides  of  the  mairble  basins;  then  ivoej  wafted 
me  to  the  banks  of  the  blue  Gruadalquiver,  where  bands  ef  maidens 
gather  dew-laden  flowers  on  the  Holy  Baptist's  naom  to  dress  die  milk- 
white  wether,  and  I  began  to  sing  Lodchart's  ballad,  *<  Gone  forth,  coflse 
forth,  my  maidens,  'tis  the  day  cl  the  good  St  Johoi."  Then  the  soene 
chan^^,  and  I  was  in  old  London,  whrn  ised  to  be  a  masching  watch  in 
the  city  on  Mids«mmer-eve,  with  ovessets  Uaaing,  and  armow  glancing, 
and  swordmen  ahorse  and  afoot,  and  the  open  windows  resemblii^ 
opera-boxes  on  a  favourite  night,  displaying  ladies  ridily  dressed,  and 
resplendent  with  gold  and  jewels,  who  sat  to  see  the  pcooesskm  waadsrin^ 
on  through  the  suomier  i^ht,  amoBff  the  fiower-gaduided,  iUnmiaated 
streets.  Then  I  sank  deeper  on  my  hed  of  yielding  moas^  aiad  began  to 
count  the  stars  overhead,  which  now  were  thick  and  ghiteria^^;  sad 
diougbs,  holy  memories,  were  gaining  the  ascendancy,  and,  ia^ad  of 
biry  music,  I  fonded  uigds  were  hyasning  their  songs  of  bliss.  All 
was  stlU  and  solemnly  silent  save  the  foint  strain  of  cUstant  mriody,  whsn 
suddenly  a  pecnhar  sound  smote  on  my  €Ar^— a  sound  veiy  near  mo  it 
was  hoUow,  it  was  heavy,  it  was  horrible — not  like  any  sound  I  had  ever 
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hetrd  on  eartk  SomeUung  white  moyed ;  I  looked  towArds  where  the 
Btatue  had  been — had  been — it  wae  there  no  longer  I  I  remember  turn- 
ing away  with  a  acomfiil  smile  at  my  own  abflnrdify^  and  I  qaioklj  soee 
aa^  approached  the  sgoL  The  Apollo  had  gome — the  pedestal  wa« 
racant — ^the  marble  was  animated,  and  at  that  moment  was  threading 
the  garden  paths.  Th^i  I  recalled  Julia  Dyke's  words,  ^  It  would  grind 
you  to  powder  if  you  didn't  outrun  it."  A  sensation  of  extreme  numb* 
neas  was  creepii^  orer  me — it  could  not  be  terror,  coold  it  ? — I  did  not 
believe  such  utter  nonsense.  But  where  had  the  statue  gone  P  for  gone 
it  had— of  that  I  made  myself  certain.  I  turned  away,  and  I  know  that 
I  was  walking  rapidly  and  softiy  in  the  direction  of  the  house,  for  my 
heart  throbbed  yiolently,  and  my  night-watch  had  done  my  nenres  no 
ffood.  But  I  was  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  garden — ^the  house  was 
Stfther  off  than  the  woodlands— and  still  I  qukskened  my  steps.  What 
lumberiDg  noise  was  that  behind  me  ?  Was  I  mad  ?  I  tamed  round- 
nothing  was  to  be  seen — the  walks  were  winding  here.  Anin  I  moved 
on — again  the  inexplicable,  horrible  dead  sound  seemed  to  be  nearer  and 
nearer — it  was  as  if  marble  strueh  marble  !  Oh,  mercy !  can  lever  forget 
my  curdling  hoiror  when,  on  coming  to  a  broader  pathway,  and  again 
looking  round,  I  beheld  a  form  of  dazing  whiteness,  crowned  with  red,  red 
roses,  gliding  after  me!  Swifdy  it  came  on — swifUy,  and  more  swiftly. 
How  I  flew !  I  knew  it  was  behind,  and  gaining  on  me !  Like  a  light- 
ning flash  the  thought  passed  athwart  mv  mind,  that,  aocardiog  to  old 
Julut's  creed,  a  flowing  stream  was  a  banner  impassaUe  for  supernatural 
creatures  of  all  denominations  whatever — ^witcnes,  fiuries,  ghosts,  &e, 
&c.  How  I  darted  on  towards  the  clear  rivulet;  mad  with  terror, 
bow  I  bounded  across  it,  for  fortunately  the  ivied  bridge  was  a  ruin : 
Aen  only  I  paused  for  breath  when  sare  on  the  other  side,  and  faced 
the  garden.  There  ii  stood  opposite  to  me,  with  the  swift  water,  nar* 
row  and  dear,  only  between  us;  when  I  moved,  U  moved — when  I 
•topped,  t^  stopped.  I  dared  not  turn  my  back  upon  it ;  the  marble  shone 
like  polished  silver,  the  chaplet  of  red  roses  emitted  sparks  of  fire,  glit- 
tering like  rabies,  and  the  beautiful  face  gradually  assumed  an  unspeak- 
ably demoniacal  esprassion,  as  if  baffled  in  a  revenge  long  sought  for 
with  avidity. 

How  many  boors  this  lasted  I  know  not— -time  was  as  nothing  to  me ; 
but,  overpowered  with  terror  and  fatigue,  I  experienced  a  fearful  shivering 
fit,  followed  by  giddiness,  and  a  burning  heat  and  pain  in  my  hea£ 
Then*  I  remember  nothing  more ;  but  when  I  awoke  it  was  in  my  own 
bed  at  Hexalton  WoU,  the  chamber  darkened,  and  Mrs.  Jenldnsoa 
standing  by  my  bedside. 

<'  What  is  the  matter  ?"  I  feebly  asked.  <'  Why  am  I  here  ?  how  did 
I  get  here  P* 

^<  Oh,  well,  come,  you  are  better,  that's  a  good  thing,"  she  replied, 
raffly  enough ;  *'  you  must  keep  quiet,  though,  now  the  fever's  abated 
ke,  and  you  speak  sensible  again.  Whafs  the  matter,  indeed?  and 
how  did  you  get  here,  indeed  ?  you  may  well  ask  ihatj  but  I  shan't  tell 
you  now." 

And  for  many  days  I  lay  in  the  same  weak  condition,  with  Mrs.  Jen- 
kinson  nursing  me  in  her  way— coarsely  and  gruffly  enough  to  be  sure^i 
but  still  I  felt  gratefiiL     (Xthe  past  she  would  not  speak,  nor  could  I 
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erer  indaoe  her  to  do  so,  except  in  repl^r  to  my  repeated  inqniries,  the 
admitted  that  I  had  "talked"  in  my  dennum. 

"  But  if  people  will  go  for  to  midce  AemseWes  so  ridiculous  as  to  sleep 
out  in  the  open  air  when  they  un't  used  to  it,  people  must  expect  colds 
and  fevers. 

'<  But  I  didn't  sleep  in  the  open  air,  Mrs.  Jenkinson,"  I  said,  positiTely ; 
*<  sleep — oh  no,  there  was  no  sleep  for  me." 

Her  loud  laue^h  interrupted  me,  as  she  said,  "  Well,  miss,  you  was 
found  in  the  garden  by  the  fountain,  opposite  the  Polly,  that's  all." 

"  And — and" — I  inquired,  gaspingly,  shuddering  with  honDr — "  where 
— where  was  U¥* 

"  Where  was  U^  why,  where  should  it  be,  but  in  its  own  place.  YouVe 
talked  enough  about  it  in  your  ferer ;  you'll  neyer  go  for  to  sleep  out 
in  the  open  air  again  on  a  Midsummer-night,  Fll  warrant  ye;  you've  had 
enough  of  that." 

And  so  rinister  was  her  look,  so  much  more  implied  in  her  words  than 
met  the  ear,  that  I  felt  convinced  I  had  betrayed  m  my  delirium  all  that 
had  befiftllen  me  on  that  dreadful  night  And  now  she  wanted  to  per- 
suade me  that  I  had  been  asleep  and  dreamt  it  all !  But  it  would  not 
do— it  would  not  do.  I  never  spoke  to  her  on  the  subject  again,  but  so 
soon  as  I  had  sufficiently  recoyered  (my  summons  to  Itaiy  having  arrired), 
I  set  out  on  my  journey,  evidently  to  her  great  delight  at  being  foirly 
quit  of  so  troublesome  an  inmate.  Never  did  I  set  foot  in  that  garden 
again ;  never  did  I  look  upon  the  Apollo;  the  very  nght,  at  a  distance,  of 
the  white  marble  and  the  red  roses  threatened  to  bring  on  a  relapse,  and  it 
was  only  change  of  scene  and  of  climate  which  eyentually  strengthened 
and  restored  me.  Years  after,  I  told  the  amiable  Lady  Hexalton  of  this 
adventure ;  but  she,  too,  laughed — her  own  soft,  sweet  laugh — and  said, 
^'  Ah,  it  doesn't  do  to  sleep  out  of  doors  in  your  climate,  I  should  think, 
at  night&ll." 

Hexalton  Wold  passed  into  other  hands,  but  the  Apollo  met  with  a 
different  iate.  Sir  Alexander,  having  finally  settled  in  his  adopted 
country,  desired  to  have  that  famous  statue  transported  thence,  it  having 
become  a  fomily  relic.  But,  in  doing  so,  the  vessel  foundered,  and  the 
mysterious  ^'  Polly"  found  a  grave  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

ThcU  night  I  oh,  never  will  its  silent  hours  be  obliterated  horn  my 
memory ;  though  I  cannot  succeed  in  convincing  even  my  dear  husband, 
in  my  own  happy  Endish  home,  that  it  was  anything  but  a  Midsummer- 
night  dream.  I  wisn  there  was  but  one  person  in  the  w<»id  whom  I 
could  succeed  in  convincing  that  the  events  of  that  terrible  night  were 
only  too  real. 
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Thb  army  of  occupation  in  Algeria,  averaging  generally  100,000  men, 
costs  annudly  2,600,000/.  The  government  and  police  cost  abont 
400,000/.  The  civil  administration  and  attempts  at  colonisation  cost 
about  300,000/.  There  is  at  present  an  annual  balance  of  2,400,000/. 
against  the  colony.  It  is  a  very  expensive  nursery  for  warriors,  and  not 
only  is  it  grievous  to  view  it  simply  as  such,  but  it  is  equally  so  to  think 
that  the  same  energies  could  by  peaceful  and  legitimate  means  be  em- 
ployed, without  the  necessity  for  a  single  Zouave,  in  reclaiming  waste 
lands,  or  cultivating  neglected  territories  in  places,  such  as  Ana  Minor, 
"which  are  only  waiting  for  the  plough  to  give  a  hundred-fold  return^  The 
French  themselves  do  not  seem  to  take  to  the  place,  for  it  is  hardly  correct 
to  say  that  they  are  devoid  of  all  colonial  enterprise.  The  foundations 
laid  in  Canada  and  the  southern  United  States  attest  some  capabilities; 
but  they  are  certainly  small  In  as  £eu:  as  respects  Algeria,  however,  it 
is  in  vam  that  the  French  government  offer  sixty  acres  of  fruitful  land  to 
every  husbandman  who  can  show  that  he  has  300  h.  (a  little  more  than 
12/.)  to  expend  upon  it;  in  vain  does  it  give  a  free  deck-passage  to  all 
who  will  go  over ;  in  vain  does  it  prove  by  the  pen  of  M.  Carette  that 
Algeria  is  nine  times  less  populous  than  France,  and  sixteen  times  less 
populous  than  England ;  there  are  still  less  than  100,000  acres  allotted, 
and  the  number  o£  allottees,  which  in  1848  was  only  3333,  is  but  very 
gradually  increasing.  The  candidates  for  the  unappointed  90,000,000 
acres  arrive  very  slowly. 

**  The  Cttire^**  writes  Mr.  George  Wingrove  Cooke,  "  which  is  now 
coming  into  port,  brings  ten  families.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  people 
whom  an  emigration  agent  would  exactly  choose.  They  nearly  all  consist 
of  a  worn-out,  middle-aged  man,  with  a  toothless  wife,  several  young 
children,  and  a  patriarchal  female  who  has  attained  to  an  age  and  a  state 
of  mummyism  which  only  French  women  dry  to.  However,  twenty  years 
hence,  if  the  fevers  do  not  kill,  or  the  dysentery  does  not  destroy,  or  if 
the  rains  do  not  wash  them  away,  perhaps  the  young  children  may  grow 
wheat  for  the  Marseilles  market" 

The  work  of  conquest,  however,  if  not  of  colonisation,  has  been 
bravely  done.  Algiers  is  a  French  city.  It  is  lit  with  gas,  and  peopled 
with  Parisians.  Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke  is,  however,  an  iU-omened  bin!  of 
passage.  There  is  a  tradidon,  he  tells  us,  in  Algiers  that  an  earthquake 
happens  every  sixt^  years.  It  is  just  sixty-two  years  since  the  last  great 
Algerine  earthqua&e  took  place,  so  that  the  earthauake  is  over  due.  A| 
to  the  new  French  town,  at  the  first  tremblement  de  terre  it  would  all  fall 
to  pieces  like  piled  cards.  The  Place  du  Grouvemement,  although  built 
upon  arches,  would  probably  share  the  general  nun,  and  in  ten  minutes 
the  whole  of  the  French  town,  with  the  bronze  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the 
column  and  the  eagle,  would  be  as  utterly  demolished  as  the  dominion  of 
the  Turks.     ''  It  is  by  no  means  impossible,  or  even  extremely  unlikely^ 

*  Ckmqueit  and  CiviHsation  In  North  Africa,  &c  By  George  Wingrove  Cooke. 
Blackwood  and  Sons. 
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that  within  the  next  few  yean  the  whole  of  this  French  town  may  be  « 
heap  of  rubbish.'' 

Again,  if  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  msdot  out  of  France,  the  absolute 
success  of  the  conquerors  with  the  indigenes,  we  are  told,  leaves  nothing 
to  desire.  The  Turks,  who,  when  their  supremacy  was  upset,  must  have 
been  as  uncomfortable  in  Algiers  as  a  blind  d<^-&h  in  the  sea,  are  either 
gone  into  exile  or  are  spahis  in  the  service  of  France.  The  Arahs  are  aa 
tame  as  a  half-drowned  mouse.  There  is  no  religious  fimaticism.  The 
French  have  judiciously  left  the  Mohammedans  their  moeques,  and  have 
forbidden  the  Jesuits  to  preach  to  them.  But  then,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  medal,  there  is  the  ''  Question  Kabyle,"*  as  the  French  delight  to  call 
t.  With  the  exception  of  the  actual  jpredpices,  Kabylia,  we  are  told,  is 
all  rich  cultivated  land,  covered  with  ohve-trees  and  corn-fields.  Even  the 
precipices  are  covetable,  for  the  French  are  informed  that  rich  nunerals 
crop  out  among  them.  A  few  tribes  of  seven  hundred  thousand  souk 
possess  some  nnllions  of  acres  of  the  very  best  land  in  all  Afri<^  watered 
by  t^iree  rivers,  and  teeming  with  ricn  harvests.  These  tribes  oome 
Within  two  score  leagues  of  Algiers^  and  cut  off  the  province  of  Algiers 
from  that  of  Constantine,  stoppinc;  French  engineers  from  takine  Uimr 
levels  for  the  railway  between  Algiers  and  rhilinpeville,  and  wving 
people  who  wish  to  travel  by  land  to  go  south  into  tne  Sahara,  in  order  to 
get  to  the  province  of  Constantine ! 

The  French  have  only  one  solution  to  the  ^^  Question  Kabyle,"  which 
is,  that  Kabylia  must  be  subdued  at  once  and  for  ever.  There  ia  no 
doubt  that  the  country  could  be  conquered  by  the  superiority  of  French 
arms ;  but  granted  the  conquest,  another  *'  question"  forces  itself  into 
disagreeable  consideration.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  new  conquest? 
It  has  been  argued  that  government  should  establish  military  posts 
throughout  the  country,  and  mdually  initiate  the  Kabyles  into  all  the 
«rts  of  French  civilisation,  ^ut  this  would  involve  the  expense  of  an 
army  of  occupation  of  fifty  thousand  men  for  ten  years ;  and  as  the 
Algerines  say,  Cui  bono  ?  If  the  Rabyles  are  to  retain  possession  of  all 
this  fine  lano,  capable  of  maintaining  forty  thousand  European  fiunilies, 
what  is  the  use  of  civilising  them  ? 

The  popular  view  of  the  ^'  question"  in  Algiers  is,  that  the  Kabyles 
ought  to  be  translated,  or,  in  ower  words,  transported.  '*  If,"  Mr.  Win- 
gfove  Cooke  savs,  *^  the  French  do  really  entertain  this  transportation 
scheme,  they  will  do  well  to  conceal  it  carefully,  for  the  Kabyles  are  not 
the  men  their  fiEithers  were,  i^  when  such  a  notion  gets  among  them,  they 
do  not  reduce  their  country  to  a  desert,  and  fight  till  the  last  man  dies 
behind  the  highest  rocL" 

In  the  mean  time,  tiie  last  expedition  of  Marshal  Randon^s  ende4  as 
all  such  expeditions  have  hitherto  done,  in  drivinc^  the  insurgents  up  into 
the  mountains,  and  holding  possession  of  the  oUve-groves  and  villages 
till  the  tribes  were  starved  into  submission.  The  "  Question  Kabyle,'' 
however,  says  Mr.  Cooke,  '<  is  by  no  means  set  at  rest  ev^  yet" 

*  From  Kabsyil,  plural  of  KaUdi,  "tribe."    The  Kaliyles  oC  llie  Fnndi  an 
only  composed  of  a  few  tribes  of  the  great  Berber,  or  Numidian,  nation. 
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October  26, 1854.    - 

The  lines  both  of  the  English  and  French  hare  been  advanced  some 
three  Andred  yards,  so  that  we  are  getting  to  closer  quarters.  It  is 
well  something  decisiye  mnst  be  done,  tor  Winter  is  now  announcing  his 
approach,  and  our  position  is  getting  uncomfortable.  Undoubtedly  the 
enemy  are  getting  large  reinforcements,  and  the  skirmish  of  yesterday 
suggested  nie  uneasy  reflection,  that  if  the  force  against  us  bad  been 
greater,  or  if  the  Highlanders  had  faltered,  we  might  have  been  besieged, 
instead  of  being  the  besiegers.  As  it  is,  we  have  been  obliged  to  cede 
ground,  and  to  concentrate  our  forces.  Reinforcements  are  absolutely 
necessary,  but  they  come  in  driblets. 

More  false  news  in  the  English  papers.  There  seems  no  limit  to  the 
credulity  of  the  people  at  home,  and  the  provoking  thins  is,  they  are  so 
sanguine  that  we,  who  are  doing  our  best,  buoyed  up  mainly  by  the  idea 
that  we  will  be  heroes  at  home,  are  very  likely  to  miss  that  consolation. 
I  wish  Messieurs  the  Correspondents  would  not  write  so  hopefully,  imd 
would  indulge  somewhat  less  in  prophecy. 

Above  all,  I  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  the  use  of  the  tele- 
graph were  confined  to  government,  for  it  is  mostly  through  that  channel 
the  false  reports  originate.  Moreover,  discretion  ought  to  be  enforced  in 
the  telegraphic  announcement  even  oJF  true  intelligence,  for  the  general 
news  of  a  battle  ten  days  before  the  despatches  conveying  particulars  can 
arrive,  must  occasion  anxietv  and  misery  to  many  who  have  friends  in  the 
army,  which  is  hardly  justined  by  the  mere  gratification  of  the  lovers  of 
news.  Take  the  aflnur  of  yesterday,  and  the  particular  case  of  young 
Estcourt,  for  an  illustration. 

He  is  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  a  widow,  who  resides  with  her  two 
daughters  on  a  small  estate  a  mile  and  a  half  from  a  market  town  in  one 
of  uie  midland  counties.  We  will  suppose  that  her  servant  has  been 
in  town,  and  there  learns  the  telegraphic  news  of  yesterday's  skirmish, 
and,  aware  that  his  mistress  is'  interested  about  the  war,  he  returns 
quickly,  enters  the  parlour  with  an  air  of  importance,  and,  without  any 
preface,  informs  her  that  there  has  been  an  action,  and  that  the  light 
cavalry  has  been  nearly  annihilated.  I,  who  know  well  how  her  af^c- 
tions  are  centred  in  her  son,  can  estimate  the  shock  this  intelligence 
would  occasion,  and  can  conceive  the  stupid  horror  of  the  servant  as  his 
mistress  shrieks  and  funts.  Emma,  in  her  garden,  hears  the  cry,  and 
80on  is  by  her  mother's  side,  her  fine  aneelic  face  obscured  by  sudden 
fear;  while  little  Jessy,  but  seven  years  ol^  gazes  with  her  innocent  blue 
eyes  in  astonishment,  then  bursts  into  tears  tor  poor  mamma ;  and  wheti 
Mrs.  Estcourt  is  recovered,  and  the  news  explained,  they — women  all — 
put  the  worst  construction  on  it,  and  till  the  despatches  come  there  will 
be  nothing  but  wasting  anziel^  in  this  English  home.  Conceive  this^ 
or  something  like  it,  repeated  in  hundreds  of  households,  and  the  only 
advantage  gained,  a  gaping  public  quickly  apprised  of  news  which,  for 
any  usend  purpose^  would  oome  as  well  a  fortnight  later. 

Emma,  tiiou  whom  in  my  student  days  I  loved  so  weDi  now  is  the  time 

lid 
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for  thy  itroog,  because  exquisitely  femiDiney  heart  to  bear  up  for  the 
sake  of  others. 

Ah !  how  at  this  magic  name  the  old  scenes  recur.  The  thoughts 
aud  sorrows  of  ten  years  vanish  like  a  dream.  Sebastopol  and  its  be- 
leaguering army  are  forgotten,  and  I  am  agun  a  student ;  young  ambi- 
tion, founded  on  some  superiority  among  the  *' sweet  companion^  of  my 
solitude,"  is  again  fed  by  young  love  not  without  hope,  and  the  long 
train  of  visionary  happiness  which  these  twin  inspirations  so  easily  con- 
jured up  again  comes  back  to  my  memory,  though  no  longer  to  my 
imagination  nor  my  heart.  There  is  a  dance  in  which  the  boys  and  girls 
change  hands  all  round,  then  advance  alternately  into  the  centre,  and 
then  chass6  off ;  it  recals  to  me  those  former  days  when  we  all  mixed 
together  heart  in  heart  in  pleasing  vicissitude,  but  it  also  brings  me  back 
to  the  present,  for  these  boys  and  girls  have  all  chass^  off  never  to 
renew  the  mvstic  dance:  some  are  separated  by  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  others  by  different  tracts  of  thought  and  feeling,  while  many  have 
vanished  in  infinite  space. 

And  he,  the  cynosure  of  our  number,  whom  we  all  acknowledged  our 
superior  in  mind  as  in  manners,  and  for  whom  we  promised  the  brightest 
future — ^where  is  he,  my  earliest  friend  ?  Alas !  for  bright  hopes  for  ever 
obscured! 

And  she,  **all  passionless  andpure,**  that  wonderfully  precocious  child, 
with  the  simplicity  and  the  ignorance  of  childhood  joined  to  an  intellect 
almost  mature,  and  to  all  the  strength  and  softness  of  a  woman's  heart — 
truth  and  beauty,  uncoloured  by  one  shade  of  earth,  with  large  sympathy 
with  nature,  with  flowers  which  to  her  seemed  living,  and  with  light  and 
sunshine,  which,  as  it  were,  incorporate  in  her  being,  seemed  the  source 
of  that  sportive  activity  which  retained  in  her,  notwithstanding  her  pre- 
mature gifts,  all  the  graces  of  childhood — we  may  not  lament  her  loss. 
She  fulfilled  her  mission,  and  before  she  had  attained  an  age  to  enable 
her  even  to  form  an  idea  of  the  world's  wickedness,  and  before  having  felt 
one  of  the  world's  sorrows,  she  vanished  from  our  sight  like  a  sunbeam. 

•  November  2. 

The  crisis  of  the  siege  is  now  rapidly  approaching.  Our  batteries  have 
been  pushed  to  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  Russian  works,  which 
they  are  evidently  overpowering.  Indeed,  the  principal  fire  of  the  enemy 
is  now  bom  a  battery  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  We  are  also  carrying 
forward  a  mine  which  is  expected  to  reduce  the  Flagstaff  battery  to 
ruins,  and  make  a  wide  breach  in  the  wall  beyond  it,  which  as  yet  is 
untouched. 

It  is  therefore  generally  understood  that  the  assault  will  take  place  on 
the  5th  or  6th,  and  we  are  all  glad  at  the  prospect,  though  we  anticipate 
the  most  desperate  defence.  Every  soldier  and  officer  in  the  army  is 
4ared  of  the  siege,  which,  indeed,  has  lately  become  intolerable.  Winter 
may  now  be  considered  as  having  set  in,  and  though,  as  yet,  we  have 
only  had  two  days  of  execrable  weather,  the  nights  are  always  cold,  and 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  any  warmth  in  our  tents.  I  have  in  a 
manner  resumed  my  sea  life,  taking  sleep  by  snatches,  an  hour  at  a  time, 
and  then  awaking,  cold  as  Uie  charity  of  political  economists,  I  go  out  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  gather  heat  by  runnmg.     Add  to  this,  we  are  kept 
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continually  on  the  alert  by  the  Russians  in  Sebastopol,  to  whom  it  is  no 
great  grievance  to  turn  out  at  night  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  their 
comfortable  stone  barracks,  and  blaze  away  as  if  they  intended  a  sortie 
en  masse^  though  their  object  it  simply  to  harass  us,  which  they  do 
effectually  by  making  our  overworked  soldiers,  who  have  just  lain  down 
in  their  tents,  turn  out  in  the  dark  and  stand  to  arms.  Blasphemy  it 
much  on  the  increase  in  the  camp,  and  even  French  gaiety  is  beginning 
to  look  dreary.  Uniforms  now  are  sadly  misnamed,  the  prevailing  dress 
2>eing  the  Irish  costume  in  all  its  varieties,  convenient  for  ventilation, 
and  commodious  as  a  haunt  for  vermin.  Illness  is  on  the  increase^ 
and  with  it  despondency ;  and  many  an  officer  who  never  before  reflected 
at  all  on  any  one  subject  under  heaven,  now  takes  a  not  very  cheerful 
^'  appreciation"  of  our  present  position.  It  is  well  known  that  the  allied 
army  can  now  only  muster  an  effectual  force  of  about  three-fourths  &e 
number  it  was  originally,  and  rumour  estimates  the  reinforcements  of 
the  enemy  by  twenty  and  thirty  thousand.  In  reality,  they  now  invest 
the  allied  position,  where  it  is  unprotected  by  the  sea,  and  as,  in  the 
event  of  an  assault,  the  Russians  within  and  without  will  do  their  best^ 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  our  position  is  calculated  to  excite  the  gravest 
anxiety.  Still,  the  most  perfect  courage  reigns  in  the  camp,  rising  as 
the  danger  is  better  understood.        « 

As  to  myself,  my  health,  I  fear,  is  decidedly  broken.  The  cold  at 
night  has  increased  my  rheumatism,  and  brought  on  ague  in  addition^* 
so  that  I  am  quite  unfit  for  any  active  exertion.  In  consequence^  I  am 
resolved  to  leave  by  the  8th,  when,  as  I  have  learned,  I  can  get  a  passage 
In  a  steamer  to  Constantinople.  I  am  here  merely  as  an  amateur ;  but 
there  is  no  call  of  duty  on  me  to  remain  to  the  permanent  mjurr  of  my 
'Constitution.  I  have  only  my  own  feelings  to  gratify,  and  care  little  for 
the  opinion  of  any  one. 

The  reason  why  difference  in  taste  and  disposition  forms  so  often  a  bond 
of  fnendship  is,  that  friends  so  constituted  do  not  bore  one  another.  They 
seem  to  each  other  original  thinkers,  and  by  suggesting  opposite  views;, 
mutually  improve  and  instruct  each  other.  Now  this  contrast  existed  in 
perfection  betwixt  me  and  Estcourt,  and  since  the  days  of  Pylades  and 
Orestes  there  never  was  a  firmer  friendship. 

Estcourt  was  of  a  joyous,  impulsive  nature,  which,  unsaddened  by 
sorrow  or  disappointment^  was  sustained  by  a  superabundance  of  animal 
spirits,  the  consequence  of  a  superb  constitution.  Easily  amused,  and  with 
the  happy  faculty  of  looking  at  the  best  side  of  things,  he  had  a  fund  of 
imagination  witnin  him  which  beautified  the  actualities  of  life  in  whatever 
circumstances  he  might  bo  placed.  He  was  generous  and  confiding,  and 
never  having  been  deceived,  he  entertained  a  favourable  idea  of  mankind 
in  general.  In  mental  qualities  he  was  far  frt>m  deficient,  but  he  was  too 
much  occupied  with  the  present  to  be  at  all  reflective,  and  as  his  ambition 
was  satisfied  with  getting  comfortably  through  the  twenty-four  hours  im- 
mediately before  him,  he  had  little  motive  to  intellectual  improvement. 
He  was  precisely  one  of  those  amiable,  pleasant,  shrewd  fellows  whotn 
every  one  likes  as  a  companion,  and  who  has  no  enemies,  except  himself 
occasionaUy. 

We  met  to-day  by  appointment  midway  between  the  allied  lines,  and 
In  order  to  escape  the  noise  of  the  batteries  we  took  the  road  towards 
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feaUkkya.  He  spoke  mostly  of  bome^  and  lead  to  me  hia  siatei^s  last 
letter,  describing  their  mutual  friends  whom  she  had  met  at  a  dinner* 
party ;  narrating  all  the  local  gossip ;  telling  him  details  of  the  numa^ 
ment  of  their  small  estate,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  tenants  and  die 

E)r;   and,  finally,  minute  infbrmatioa  as  to  their  fayourite  animals, 
tcourt's  horse  and  dogs,  and  in  particular  the  large  mastiff,  who  had  just 
got  puppies. 

<' The  whole  letter  is  firesh  of  the  country,"  said  Estcourt,  "  and  brings 
top  before  me  England  with  all  its  home  In^uty,  and  in  particular  Edard 
House,  with  its  park  of  fine  forest-trees  artistically  arranged  so  aa  to 
magnify  the  real  space,  with  the  sinuous  river  glistening  in  the  distance 
round  Edard  Hill,  covered  with  wood,  and  the  tower  of  our  old  Saxon 
church  peering  through  the  trees.  I  wish  I  saw  Edard  again,  and  my 
mother  and  sisters.     Oh,  Henry,  how  they  love  me  I" 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  this  unwonted  pensiveness,  but  I  made  no  re* 
knark,  and  in  a  little  time  he  continued:  "I  recollect  the  last  day  I  was  there. 
it  was  «  Sunday ;  we  had  walked  from  the  house  to  the  church.  Cousin 
Mary  was  with  me  ;  the  others  were  a  little  behind.  It  was  in  the  heait 
of  summer ;  the  trees  were  weighed  down  with  foliage,  birds  were  singing 
all  around,  and  the  caw  of  the  rooks  came  in  as  natural  bass.  The  sun 
was  just  beginning  to  put  forth  iti  strength,  gilding  Edard  Hill,  and 
adding  to  the  sweetness  and  freshness  of  morning  the  incipient  languor 
of  mid-day.** 

«  Well,"  said  I,  somewhat  tired  of  this  rhapsody,  «  what  happened  ?" 
<' Nothing  happened,*'  said  Estcourt;   ''only  that  moment  was  the 
summit  of  my  life  s  felicity.     And  I  have  been  thinking,  Henry,  that  to- 
.morrow  b  the  assault,  ana  who  knows  what  may  happen  ?** 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  making  out  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  and  £d 
what  I  could  to  cheer  him  up.  I  have  mentioned  them  here  as  a  specimen 
of  what  I  do  not  doubt  on  this  the  eve  of  the  assault  is  passing  through 
the  mind  of  every  soldier  of  the  army.  Yearnings  for  home,  memories  of 
Inothers  or  sisters*  lore,  many  a  tender  recollecdon,  many  an  affection 
until  now  hidden,  will  to-day  have  been  brought  to  light  in  their  hearts — 
sentiments  common  to  the  soldier  and  the  officer — ^touches  of  nature  which 
make  the  world  akin.  And  to  the  mind's  eye  of  many,  England  with  its 
cultivated  beaubr,  Scotland  in  its  wild  grandeur,  and  eyen  Ireland  in  its 
neglected  agriculture  and  squalid  population — all  equally  ^beautiful  because 
associated  with  home — will  replace  the  barren,  misty  mountains  about 
Sebastopol  with  their  bloody  business  interest. 

And  to  not  a  few  more  solemn  and  gloomier  thoughts  vrill  rise  np^- 
iihoughts  of  duty  unaccomplished,  of  life  spent  in  disapation,  of  that  great 
account  which  all  of  us  are  so  ill  able  to  render.  But  neither  home  regrets 
nor  the  terrors  of  the  unseen  world  will  damp  &e  courage  of  our  troops. 
Their  valour  will  triumph  over  the  present  and  the  mture.  Glorious 
human  nature !  surely  under  this  aspect  there  is  trace  of  that  likeness  In 
which  it  was  created,  for  the  Hero  is  Godlike.  So  let  not  calm,  safe 
theological  men  judge  the  sokfiers.  Their  mete-wand  cannot  reach  them. 
He  alone  who  can  take  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  who  knows 
the  secret  history  of  every  heart,  is  their  Judge. 

November  5. 
Four  o^clock  P.M. — A  terrible  battle  has  been  fought.     Pour  thousand 
of  the  allies  are  killed  or  wounded,  and  nine  thousand  Russians  lying  oo 
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die  field  attest  our  yaloor  and  theirs.     Before  so  many  corpses,  so  many 

'  mnmded,  the  mind  is  awed.     How  describe  in  a  woiic  like  tins  a 

'  catastrophe  with  sneh  results?  Can  I  bring  the  features  of  the  battle  into 

sn  artistic  focos,  and  give  a  yind  aoeoimt  cj  the  desperate  fight  with  these 

Tictims  before  me?     No;  art,  composition,  effect,  are  silent.     Suffice  it 

that  the  battle  of  Likermann  was  a  deadly  contest,  in  which  the  object  of 

the  Russians  was  to  drive'  us  into  the  sea,  ours  to  maintain  our  ground ; 

and  we  have  maintained  it.     This  battle,  beg^  at  six  in  the  morning, 

was  continued  till  noon.    Several  times  we  were  driven  bade,  and  victory 

even  seemed  to  desert  the  British  bayonets,  never  before  levelled  in  vain, 

*  tar  the  Russians  met  them  bayonet  to  bayonet  wi^  equal  obstinacy,  and 

had  it  not  been  that  the  strategy  of  the  French  eked  out  the  stubborn 

Talour  of  the  English,  they  would  have  been  driven  into  the  sea,  or  forced 

to  surrender. 

The  allies  have  conquered  mostly  by  dint  of  position,  which  was  nearly 
-  as  strong  as  that  occupied  by  the  Russians  at  Alma,  and  this,  they  say, 
has  proved  our  superiority,  for  wi&  fourteen  thousand  men  we  have  made 
good  the  defence  against  forty  thousand ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that,  had 
tiie  Russians  fought  at  Alma  as  they  did  to-day,  Aima  would  have  been 
a  Russian,  not  an  English,  victory. 

November  6. 
Yesterday  was  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy  of  Sebastopol  which  I  hope 
to  witness.  To-day  we  are  burying  the  dead  and  tending  the  wounded. 
A  deep  melancholy  has  settled  over  all  countenances.  We  have  gained  a 
mat  victory,  but  it  looks  as  if  we  had  incurred  a  signal  defeat.  There 
IB  no  rdoicing  in  the  camp.  The  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  which  were 
heard  all  last  night,  have  struck  the  army  with  horror. 

The  loss  of  officers  in  the  English  army  has  been  tremendous:  43 
killed  and  102  wounded.  The  Guards  have  suffered  most,  the  Cold- 
streams  alone  having  had  eight  officers  killed  and  Byb  wounded.  They 
have  also  lost  in  Catncart  one  of  the  most  able  of  their  general  officers. 

We  no  longer  hear  of  an  assault  The  enemy  have  too  conspicuously 
proved  their  savage  courage  to  allow  us  to  think  of  risking  it  with  our 
present  numbers;  and  in  diis  view,  perhaps,  it  is  as  well  tihe  battle 
of  yesterday  was  fought,  for  our  assault  would  infallibly  have  been 
defeated.  The  defensive,  then,  is  our  only  r6le,  until  remlbrcements, 
equal  in  number  to  the  army  when  it  landed  at  Eupatoria,  *arrive.  Until 
then  we  are  the  besieged,  the  Russians  the  besiegers.  In  this  state  of 
ihineiB,  winter  is  closing  in  and  storms  are  rising  in  theEuxine.  Will  we 
be  i^le  to  defend  ourselves  against  the  troops  of  Russia  swarming  over 
Perekop  like  a  tide^  now  that  her  great  ally,  the  Frost,  is  about  to  take 
the  field? 

On  board  the  —  steamer,  Nov.  6. 
After  taldng  an  affectionate  farewell  of  Estcourt  and  the  French 
odonel,  I  embarked.  *  I  have  good  title  to  a  passa^  in  this  hospital 
ship,  for  my  health  is  totally  prostrated,  and  to  remain  longer  would  be 
certam  death. 

Constantinople,  Kov.  19. 

I  have  arrived  safe,  after  a  most  stormy  and  melancholy  passage.  I 
leave  to-morrow  for  Vienna.  I  am  too  ill  and  too  sad  to  wnte  more  at 
present. 
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Yienna,  Nor.  19. 

Here  I  am  at  last,  bat  so  weak  I  had  to  be  lifted  from  the  cab  to  the 
hotel,  and  a  physciaD,  whom  I  hare  consulted,  tells  me  it  is  impossible  to 
go  fifiurther  until  I  recoyer  strength.  So  here  I  am,  shut  out  from  the 
world,  seeing  no  more  of  the  gayest  town  in  Christendom  than  the  four 
walls  of  my  bedroom  and  the  prospect  into  the  court-yard.  I  have  neaily 
as  few  opportunities,  therefore,  of  acquiring  a  notion  of  the  people,  and 
of  giving  correct  news  of  Austrian  policy,  as  the  majority  of  our  modwn 
travellers.  I  have  only  this  advantage,  that  1  can  cross-question  the 
doctor,  who  speaks  a  little  French,  and  study  at  my  leisure  the  waiter 
and  chambermaid,  as  samples  of  the  Viennese ;  and  as  to  Austrian  policy, 
my  medical  friend  has  a  new  opinion  eveiy  day,  which  he  communicates 
to  me  in  confidence,  and  which  I  must  therefore  withhold  from  the 
reader. 

Technically  speaking,  I  am  '^  down  in  the  mouth.**  My  adventure  is  at 
an  end,  nothing  having  grown  out  of  it  except  rheuma&m,  gout,  and 
ague ;  and  afiter  the  glorious,  exciting  life  I  have  led,  I  must  return  to 
Gloucester,  and  go  out  to  its  dinner  and  tea  parties.  As  well  make  « 
clerk  of  a  buccaneer,  a  stockbroker  of  an  ancient  Crusader,  or  a  dealer  ia 
baby-linen  of  Menschikoff.  I  am  spoilt  for  a  quiet  life  for  ever.  But  if  it 
were  really  quiet,  it  might  be  endurable ;  but  I  have  to  go  back  to  cares 
and  anxieties  to  which  I  can  never  be  reconciled.  I  wish  I  had  Jeamed 
xesiffnation ;  but,  at  best,  I  have  only  learned  apathy,  or  perhaps  despair. 
Resignation  is  a  quiet,  gentlemanly,  subdued  individual — a  curate  with 
a  white  tie  and  ftkce,  and  a  black  coat ;  Apathy  wears  a  shooting-coat,  « 
loose-tied  cravat,  and  gamekeeper's  trousers ;  Despair,  habited  in  Milesian 
costume,  has  bloodshot  eyes,  unkempt  hair,  and  a  look  of  defiance  to  all 
the  world.  The  last  rascal  takes  my  fancy  most.  He  is  the  most  inde- 
pendent for  standing  utterly  alone,  and,  relying  on  his  own  enef|pes^  he 
puts  his  back  to  the  wall  and  defies  Fortune  to  do  her  worst ;  and  in  this 
utter  self-reliance  he  often  evokes  powers  hitherto  dormant,  which  lead 
to  better  fortune.  Apathy,  on  the  contrary,  is  content  with  things  as 
tiiey  are,  going  through  life  coolly  and  carelessly,  neither  suffering  nor 
enjoying ;  while  Resignation,  too  meek  for  this  rough  world,  is  pushed 
aside  b^  every  one.  But,  certainly,  Sleep  is  better  than  any  of  the  three ; 
so  I  will  go  to  bed  and  see  how  things  look  in  the  morning. 

Cologne,  Not.  21. 
I  am  80  far  nearer  home ;  so  far  nearer  the  end  of  my  journey.  I 
am  glad  of  it.  I  require  rest,  and  the  sympathy  of  friends.  Broken 
healtii  and  shattered  nerves  are  bad  travelling  companions.  But  why 
should  I  wish  to  go  home  ?  What  waits  me  at  Gloucester,  that  I  should 
yeara  to  see  again  its  cathedral  tower  ?  It  must  ever  be  to  me  a  place 
of  disagreeable  associations,  for  there  are  circumstances  in  my  past  life 
replete  with  melancholy.  But  let  the  past  be  buried,  the  future  is  before 
me.  Alas !  happy  they  who  can  bury  their  past — who  have  not  called 
up  into  existence  laws  which  they  cannot  evade,  fiites  which  will  have 
their  victim.  Very  happy  they  who  can  say  to  the  past,  **  Thou  hast- no 
mastery  over  me.  There  are  no  lost  ones,  no  mortification,  no  debt,  no 
walking  in  a  vain  show,  nothing  which  can  cast  a  shadow  over  the 
future. '  But  enough  of  complaint.  I  know  no  greater  egotism  tbsa 
that  of  him  who  laments  the  consequences  of  hb  own  folly,  and  by  a 
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description '  of  his  suffenDgs  attempts  to  enlist,  not  the  sympathy  of 
others,  bnt  the  Grvrapathy  of  the  ideal  being  to  whom  he  silenUy  utters 
his  complaint.  That  ideal  being  is  the  nhantom  of  himself.  He  tries 
to  cheat  his  misery,  and  explain  away  his  raults  to  one  already  prejudiced 
in  his  favour.  Bat,  egotist,  remove  your  phantom ;  be  not  your  own 
judg^ ;  and  instead,  substitute  the  disinterested  public,  who  have  no  pity 
for  you  more  than  for  mankind  in  general,  and  what  would  be  tneir 
verdict  ?  Can  you  hesitate  ?  Can  this  imagination  mislead  the  intel- 
lect, when  the  case,  stripped  of  all  unnecessary  accessories,  is  brought 
before  it?  And  it  is  called  upon,  as  representing  the  unimpassioned 
public,  to  pronounce  judgment.  No,  if  the  intellect  were  even  inclined 
to  let  the  culprit  escape,  memory  would  bring  up  in  judgment  many  ^ 
precedents  of  harsh  construction  of  the  conduct  of  others  in  circum- 
stances presenting  greater  palliations  than  we  can  plead,  and  thus,  with 
the  same  measure  as  we  judge,  we  are  judged,  and  stand  before  ourselves 
self-condemned.  We  have  voluntarily  put  ourselves  within  the  circle  of 
universal  laws  which  we  might  have  escaped,  and  can  we  complain  that 
the  great  machinery  goes  on  as  it  has  ever  done,  regardless  of  our  suffer- 
ings. Nay,  can  we  not  see  that  its  final  object  is  the  good  of  many 
secured  h^  the  sufferings  of  the  few,  and  that  to  exempt  us  from  tlie 
penalties  we  have  incurred,  in  other  words,  to  stop  the  action  of  the 
great  mechanism,  would  be  to  inflict  mbery  on  the  many  ?  Rather  let 
us  reconcile  ourselves  to  be  the  victims  of  the  social  good,  and  thus  de- 
rive some  consolation  from  the  reflection  that  our  sufferings  are  pro- 
pitiatory. 


FERDINAND  OP  NAPLES. 


The  revolution  at  Naples  has  something  very  ludicrous  about  it,  al- 
though it  causes  a  degree  of  sadness  to  the  partisans  of  the  old  state  of 
things.  Anything  so  utterly  contemptible  as  the  departure  of  the  last  of 
the  Bourbons  could  scarcely  be  conceived ;  it  almost  equals  in  bathos  the 
flight  of  *'  Mr.  Smith''  from  among  his  lovine  countrymen,  and  the  land- 
ing at  Newhaven,  where  the  poor  old  king  hardly  felt  himself  in  safety. 
Beally,  if  a  few  more  monarchs  leave  their  king^ms  in  this  paltry  way, 
majesty  will  r^se  tiiat  bitter  old  riddle  of  its  being  a  jest  when  stripped 
of  its  externals.  But  the  whole  affiair  at  Naples  has  a  touch  of  practical 
eatire  about  it :  exit  Bombino,  without  any  blue  fire,  and  entry  of  Gari- 
baldi, a  very  seedy-looking  gentieman  in  patched  trousers  and  jean  boots, 
who  quiedy  takes  possession  of  the  government  in  a  hack  cab.  Regiments 
melt  away  without  dealing  a  blow ;  even  those  gallant  spirits  who  vowed 
to  defend  the  Pope,  or  die  on  the  battle-field,  lay  down  their  arms  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  Piedmontese  troops :  the  Irish  Brigade  se  rend,  mats  ne 
meurt  pas.  The  whole  affair  is  a  farce,  which  may  have  to  be  bitterly 
paid  for  hereafter,  but  for  the  present  it  is  as  good  as  a  Drury  Lane 
pantomime  for  sudden  changes  and  astounding  effects.  All  sorts  of 
theories,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  been  employed  to  explain  the  reasons 
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of  this  sudden  defectum  of  the  Neapolitan  army :  the  Liberal  party  me 
proud  to  ascribe  it  to  patriotism,  and  that  innate  fiwling  of  frateraity 
which  forbids  the  Neapolitan  troc^er  fighting  agunst  the  Sicifian  vohm- 
teer ;  but  that  is  absurd.  The  r^eapolitan  soldiers  would  have  fought 
had  they  any  one  to  command  them,  but  they  placed  no  hiih  in  their 
long.  Had  le  vieux  been  alive  it  would  have  been  a  different  matter,  hot 
the  present  representative  of  absolutbm  was  not  to  be  trusted.  Ferdinand 
was  a  magnificent  despot,  a  perfect  Italian  czar;  he  and  Nicholas  were 
the  two  greatest  men  of  the  age,  from  the  absolutistic  stand-point.  Theie 
was  something  truly  regal  in  the  way  in  which  Ferdinand  swallowed  his 
oaths  to  constitutions,  and  the  fashion  in  which  he  *^  recula  pour  mieaz 
iauter,''  had  all  the  talent  of  a  great  inventor.  We  think,  then,  that  we 
are  justified  in  offering  him  an  apotheosis  in  these  pages  as  the  last  type 
of  the  despot)  a  race  rapidly  becoming  extinct,  like  i&  German  '<  Spitz^ 
or  the  Maltese  lion-dog.  You  will  not  find  a  speomen  of  a  Bourbon, 
more  is  the  pity,  in  the  Zoological  Gardens ;  your  only  dianoe  is  in  visit- 
ing Madame  Tussaud*s  Chamber  of  Horrors. 

And  yet  the  man  was  logical :  given  a  people,  how  to  govern  it  ?  After 
1  nation  has  been  held  in  vassalage  for  any  number  of  years,  and  has 
learned  by  bitter  experience  to  recognise  concessions  as  signs  ef  weakness^ 
if  a  monarch  wish  to  keep  his  throne  it  must  be  by  what  constitutional 
Encrland  regards  as  barbarism.  It  was  a  constant  struggle  between 
intelligence,  as  represented  by  the  Poerios,  and  absolutism,  as  it  was 
miderstood  by  a  Bourbon.  The  latter  knew  perfectly  well  that  his  throne 
was  not  worth  an  hour's  purchase  if  he  gave  way;  brute  force  and 
bayonets  must  for  a  time  conquer  brains  supported  by  pens,  and  if  the 
system  was  a  bad  one,  **  apr^  moi  le  deluge"  was  Fen&nand*s  motto.  In 
1848,  that  disastrous  year  for  all  parties,  there  were  two  kings  whom  men 
of  the  world  could  not  refrain  from  admiring — he  of  Naples  and  he  of 
Hanover;,  they  really  seemed  to  believe  in  the  right  divine  of  monarchs^ 
and  that  kings  could  do  no  wrong.  The  Kine  of  Hanover  made  no 
forced  emigration ;  the  King  of  Naples  died  in  his  bed,  not  comfortably 
we  allow,  but  still  as  well  as  he  mieht  expect.  Both  went  to  thdr  graves 
with  the  consdousnesB  that  they  baa  done  their  manly  devoir  as  monarchs, 
mnd  if  they  both  broke  their  oaths,  possibly  kings  have  a  peccdiar  dispen- 
sation on  that  head.  But  leaving  parallefs  on  one  ride,  let  os  yigorously 
^proach  Uie  fife  of  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples,  the  last  of  the  Atrides. 

It  was  in  1880  that  this  very  young  man  of  twenty  ascended  the 
flirone.  Efo  fint  olnect  was  to  ob^n  a  material  support  in  tihe  army, 
ftat  Anny  which  had  been  the  constant  subject  of  nar  to  the  two  last 
^^s.  Ferdinand's  respected  papa,  Frauds  I.,  sedng  his  son's  precfileo- 
fey  ^  the  Neapolitan  soldiers,  had  made  them  excesriv^rifiodous  by 
••y">&**P'e8s  them  how  you  Wee,  but  they  will  always  run  avray.*  Bti 
Ferdinand  was  not  of  that  opinion ;  he  thought  he  ootud  contrive  to  form 
B  breach  between  the  army  and  the  constiturional  party,  and  fuDy  smv 
tieeded.  For  thirty  yean  neeriy  that  army  remained  faithful  to  Inm.  At 
tiie  same  time  he  broke  with  the  aristocracy,  who  had  a  derire  for  consti- 
tntionalism,  by  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  Ao  lanaron,  and 
p»nUny  pnbfe  audiences  to  his  people.  All  this  while,  though,  he  was 
*y*^g™*wajr;  he,  indeed,  became  so  liberal,  that  the  Ems  of  Praaria, 
tt  ul  peisons  in  the  worid,  became  akrmed.   The  monarch,  however,  had 
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no  sach  dangerous  thoughts  in  his  head,  as  will  he  oleariy  seen  hy  reading 
the  following  letter  he  wrote  Lonis  Philippe,  who  widied  him  to  make 
iDonoeanons  to  the  popular  cause: 

I  riiOQld  be,  indeed,  truly  fflad  to  approadi  the  France  of  your  maJMity, 
which  can  be  only  moderate  and  loyal,  but  I  am  bound  by  treaties  and  previoiB 
alluuices,  to  whiclL  I  must  remain  faithful,  the  more  so  that,  in  the  unfortunate 
days  of  oar  family,  they  came  to  our  assistance.  To  approach  the  France  of 
your  majesty,  if  it  can  ever  become  a  principle,  the  fundamental  law  must  be 
overthrown  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  gOTemment,  and  I  must  engulph  my- 
self in  that  Jacobin  policy  for  whidi  my  people  has  more  than  once  turned  vic- 
torioualy  against  the  house  of  its  longs.  Liberty  is  fatal  to  the  Bourboii 
^unily,  and  I  am  determined  on  avoidinff,  at  all  risks,  the  fate  of  Louis  XYL  and 
Charles  X.  My  people  obey  force  and  bow  the  neok ;  but  woe  if  they  rise  be- 
meath  the  impulse  of  those  dreams  which  are  so  fine  in  the  sermons  of  the  philo- 
'sophers  and  so  impossible  in  practice.  With  the  help  of  God,  1  will  give  my 
jpeople  that  prospenty  and  honest  administration  to  which  it  has  a  right ;  but  1 

■will  be  king,  once  and  for  ever I  will  frankly  avow  to  your  majesty, 

that  in  all  %at  concerns  peace  or  the  maintenance  of  the^  political  system  in 
Sinrope,  I  incline  to  the  ideas  whieh  a  lengthened  experience  has  nroved  to 

.fdnoe  Mettaidck  to  be  eiBcadous  and  salutary We  do  not  belong  to 

the  present  age.  The  Bourbons  are  old^  and  if  they  attempted  to  form  tnem- 
.selves  on  the  pattern  of  the  new  dynasties,  they  must  fall  We  will  behave  like 
the  Hapsburgs ;  if  fortune  betrays  us«  we  will  not  betray  ourselves* 

In  this  document  you  have  the  king,  such  as  he  was,  to  the  last  hour 
of  his  reign.  For  more  than  thirt}'  years  Naples  offered  the  spectacle  of 
a  real  autocracy,  and  Ferdinand  was  a  true  despot  of  most  strange 

'nature,  popidar  on  certain  points,  full  of  the  feeling  of  his  omnipotence^ 
cnrionsly  serious,  and  descending  into  the  most  minute  puerilities  of 

power.  Notiiing  escaped  his  notice,  and  he  placed  his  personal  stamp  xm 
alL  While  condnctbg  the  policy  of  his  country,  he  drew  up  with  hb 
own  hand  the  regulations  of  the  stage.   Himself  personally  chaste  in  the 

'  centre  of  a  licentious  court,  he  issued  decrees  to  lengthen  the  skirts  of  the 
dancers,  and  altered  the  colour  of  their  cale9ons  to  a  more  sober  and 

,  decent  hue.  He  dressed  up  the  statues  in  the  Museum,  and  severely  for- 
bade the  pubHc  seeing  certain  pictures  from  Pompeii  and  Hercuhroeom. 
Fions  to  a  superstitions  degree,  he  one  day  gave  Ignatius  Loyola 
marshaFs  rank  in  his  army,  and  even  the  pay,  which  was  drawn,  you  may 
he  sure,  hy  the  Jesuits.     In  the  mind  of  the  king,  the  ideal  of  govern- 

'ment  was  a  prince  conden^g  to  a  certain  extent  the  life  of  his  people, 
nkeasurmg  out  its  thought  and  prosperity,  morality,  and  pleasure,  taking 
everything  on  himself,  interfering  in  everything.  TTie  consequences 
migfat  he  foretold ;  the  prince's  private  morals  were  irreproachable,  and 
fioenoe  reigned  around  him:  he  detested  fraud  and  corruption,  and  yet 
oouM  not  prevent  them. 

The  exaggerated  idea  Ferdinand  entertained  of  lus  own  importance 
naturally  led  to  his  riding  roughshod  over  the  law.    During  ms  entire 

,  Teign  tro  police  were  the  nding  power  at  Rome.  Men  acquitted  hy  tlie 
eonrtSMrere  yet  kept  in  prison  witnont  any  avowed  motive,  and  iefb  at  tiie 
disposition  of  the  police.  Puntdiments  abofished  by  the  codes,  such  as 
torture  and  flogging,  were  re-estabfished  and  openly  applied.  The  power 
of  the  police  under  Delcarretto  was  something  enormous;  its  principal 
instroment  was  a  gendarmerie  of  eight  thousand  men  left  at  Eberty  to  do 
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exactly  what  it  thoueht  proper.  It  was  ererywhere :  in  the  hoiuehold 
as  in  the  state.  It  drew  np  the  official  gazette,  held  minds  in  chedc  by 
a  double  religious  and  political  censorship,  and  virtually  annulled  the  laws 
relating  to  public  instruction.  Ooe  ot  the  authorised  catechisms  in  tho 
•chools  taught  the  children  that  liberals,  "  if  they  are  not  all  wicked  ia 
the  same  way,  still  follow  the  same  road,  and  will  all  arrire  at  the  same 
prison ;"  that  *^  the  king  alone  b  absolute  and  unlimited  soYereign;**  tliat 
^*  the  prince  is  free  not  to  keep  his  oath  after  having  accepted  or  ratified 
a  constitution,*'  even  though  he  has  promised  and  sworn  to  observe  it ! 

Still,  with  all  hb  faults,  Ferdinand  did  much  for  the  material  [HtwperitT 
of  his  unhappy  country.  Unhappily,  at  the  same  dme  he  was  a  mooarch 
at  least  two  centuries  behind  his  age.  While  signmg  commenual  treaties 
that  were  almost  liberal,  he  weakened  their  effect  by  artitrary  and  puerile 
regulations.  The  very  notion  of  a  railway  made  his  hair  stand  on  end, 
for  it  would  necessarily  lead  to  the  propagation  of  the  new  and  dangerous 
ideas.  It  was  the  same  with  high  roaids :  he  did  not  wish  his  people  to 
compare  their  relative  position,  and  he  had  the  curious  notion  that  if 
they  were  enabled  to  dispose  of  its  crops,  prices  vrould  necessarily  rise 
and  luxury  become  the  rule.  He  took  a  decided  interest  in  the  unfortunate^ 
for  he  was  essentially  a  king  of  the  people ;  but  this  alliance  between  an 
absolute  king  and  the  lower  classes  was  an  old  affair  in  Naples,  dating  bade 
to  Cardinal  Kuffb,  who  produced  the  revolution  of  1799  vri  th  his  army  of 
peasants.  Ferdinand  liked  an  obedient,  uneducated  people,  that  was  nev^ 
agitated  by  unhealthy  notions  about  constitutional  liberty,  and  which,  if 
it  did  revolt,  did  so  to  the  cry  of  '*  Long  live  our  absolute  king  T 

The  kingy  however,  was  &r  from  yielding  to  that  Austrian  inftuence 
which  more  or  less  governed  the  rest  of  Italy.  He  was  indulutably  Austriaa 
in  the  inspiration  of  his  policy,  but  he  was  no  tooL  The  Austrian  envoy 
at  Naples  spent  his  time  in  continually  denouncmg  fresh  conspiracies,  in 
order  to  mabtain  the  imperial  guarcuanship.  These  conspiracies  were 
frequentiy  nothing  at  all,  and  Delcarretto  hela  all  their  strings  in  his  hand, 
the  king  being  delighted  to  show  that  his  police  was  as  good  as  the 
Austrian,  and  that  he  could  take  care  of  himself.  Ferdinand,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  shared  Mettemich's  ideas  about  the  government  and  political 
aystem  of  Italy ;  but  he  wished  to  carry  them  out  as  an  independent  sove* 
reign,  and  not  as  a  satellite  of  the  emperor.  More  than  once,  indeed,  the 
prince  grew  alarmed  at  the  peculiar  behaviour  of  the  king,  who  was  always 

3iDg  to  escape  from  his  grasp,  and  affected  a  certain  hauteur  in  ms 
ations  with  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  crafty  old  chancellor  could  not 
believe  that  an  Italian  king  could  insist  on  his  independence  unless  he 
wished  to  thwart  the  Austiian  interests  in  Italy.  Ferdinand  was  neither 
Austrian  nor  Itelian:  he  was  an  absolute  and  thoroughly  Neapolitan 
king ;  his  ambition  was  to  reign  over  a  kingdom  entirely  free  from  foreign 
influences.  To  the  sovereigns  of  Germany,  who  suspected  hb  tendencies, 
he  replied,  '*  I  know  my  kingdom,  and  am  the  best  judge  of  what  I  ought 
to  do.  As  for  the  peril  with  which  I  am  menaced,  I  shall  be  able  to 
defend  myself,  and  I  hope  to  maintain  my  throne  without  foreign  sdd." 
Even  in  his  memorable  dispute  with  England  on  the  sulphur  question,  he 
kept  up  the  same  haughty  dignity.  If  forced  to  succumb,  he  would  perish 
as  King  of  Naples,  and  it  was  this  proud  attitude  which  made  the  strengt)i 
and  originality  of  the  last  King  of  Naples. 
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The  natnral  result  of  the  monarchical  system  was  that  Ferdinand's  reign 
was  one  long  series  of  abortive  conspiracies,  which  compelled  the  king  to 
perform  acts  of  cruelty,  perhaps  against  his  wish.  The  prisons  were  filled 
-with  men  punished  for  their  liberal  opinio^is,  but  whose  liberation  would 
liave  led  to  fresh  commotions.  One  of  the  most  touching  episodes  was  the 
conspiracy  of  the  brothers  Bandiera  in  1844  :  these  two  young  madmen 
hoped  to  arouse  Italy  with  twenty  men,  and  a  few  proclamations  full  of 
Mazzinist  doctrines.  They  had  been  betrayed  ere  they  landed,  and  were 
shot  with  seven  of  their  companions.  The  elder  Bandiera  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  king  just  before  his  execution,  and  for  a  moment  the  king  felt  dis- 
posed to  pardon  him ;  but  afraid  lest  clemency  might  be  misconstrued  as 
a  sign  of  fear,  he  allowed  the  execution  to  proceed,  and  imprisoned  several 
of  the  best-known  liberals. 

Presently,  however,  the  moment  of  real  danger  arrived.  Throughout 
Italy  the  people  began  to  give  up  revolutionary  ideas  in  favour  of  regular 
reform,  which  had  become  realisable  through  the  agreement  between 
princes  and  peoples.  A  political  press  began  to  spring  up,  and  absolutism 
recoiled  in  til  parts  of  Italy,  excepting  at  Naples.  It  was  a  remarkable 
fiict  that,  while  the  Pope,  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  King  of 
Sardinia  spontaneously  assumed  the  initiation  of  reform,  Ferdinand  re- 
nsted  more  than  ever,  surprised  and  almost  irritated  by  this  pacific  agita- 
tion which  filled  a  part  of  the  peninsula.  He  saw  with  a  dubious  eye  the 
bardly  concealed  iaea  of  Charies  Albert,  and  treated  the  Pope  as  one 
revolutionist  more.  A  jealous  censorship  guarded  the  frontiers,  and  tried 
to  stop  the  passage  of  the  rumours  of  the  events  that  agitated  the  other 
countries  of  Italy.  The  publication  of  Fio  Nono's  amnesties  was  forbidden 
in  Naples,  and  the  familiars  of  the  palace  affected  to  represent  these 
measures  as  the  acts  of  madmen.  At  the  moment  when  the  Pope  was 
applauden  throughout  Europe,  it  was  a  crime  to  have  medals  bearing  hit 
countenance  in  Naples. 

Jealous  and  suroicious  of  everything,  Ferdinand  had  but  one  thought, 
that  of  hermetically  closing  his  kinedom  against  foreigners.  Even  the 
xninisters,  who  watched  with  alarm  the  coming  agitation,  hardly  ventured 
to  suggest  reform ;  and  thongh  the  kine  felt  the  necessity  of  such  a  step, 
he  writhed  at  the  thought.  When  told  of  the  reforms  accomplished  by 
the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany  and  Charles  Albert,  he  replied :  '^  But  we 
have  those  reforms ;  they  are  in  our  code,  for  we  possess  the  French  ad* 
ministration.  All  that  may  be  done  will  remain  far  behind  what  actually 
exists  in  Naples.'*  And  when,  pressed  onward  by  the  movement,  he  broke 
out  in  abuse  of  the  Italian  princes,  he  would  add :  ^<  They  drive  me  on, 
and  I  will  overthrow  them.''  The  king  was  supported  in  these  views 
by  the  representatives  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  kmg  had  taken  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  as  his  ideal  model  of  a  king. 

The  moment,  however,  had  arrived  when  nothing  could  long  prevent 
the  entrance  of  the  new  ideas  into  Naples.  All  the  vigilance  of  tne  cen- 
sorship was  powerless  against  the  diffusion  of  the  ideas  pn^pagated  by  the 
books  of  Balbo,  Gioberti,  and  Massimo  d'Azeglio.  All  the  things  done  in 
the  rest  of  Italy  were  passionately  commented  on  in  Naples,  and,  in  de- 
feult  of  newspapers,  which  were  no  longer  permitted  to  enter^  a  clandes- 
tine press  was  established.  On  December  14,  1847,  a  public  demonstra- 
tion took  place  at  Naples  in  honour  of  Pio  Nono,  and  to  ask  reforms  of 
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the  king.  The  police  redoubled  iheir  fleveritj,  and  the  next  day  a  protest 
appearM»  fapported  by  five  hundred  signatures,  declaring  that  if  it  were 
a  crime  ^*  to  hare  become  the  organs  o?  the  moderate  desires  of  all,  and^ 
to  hare  believed  and  hoped  that  the  king  loved  his  subjects  and  was  will- 
ing to  carry  out  their  wishes,  after  the  fitsbion  of  the  other  Italian  princes^ 
then  the  whole  nation  was  guilty." 

The  first  spark  of  revolt  was  enkindled  in  Sicily,  and  resulted  in  that 
bombardment  of  Palermo  which  aroused  the  incugnation  of  the  whole 
dvilised  world.  There  is  a  peculiar  likeness  between  the  events  of  ISAS 
and  those  of  1860 :  we  find  General  Robiali  refusing  to  fire  on  an  in- 
offensive people,  the  long  ^rielding  to  the  wishes  of  that  people,  and  the 
banishment  of  die  police  minister,  Delcarretto.  The  king  played  a  deep 
game :  by  granting  a  constitution  so  liberal  in  its  tendency,  he  urged  the 
other  Italian  nations  to  demand  further  concessions,  and  precipitated  the 
revolution.  Within  three  months  the  kmg  had  regained  all  his  power, 
for  the  liberals  were  exhausted  by  their  constant  struggles  with  anarchy, 
while  the  constitutional  party  rallied  round  the  king,  fondly  believing 
that  he  would  still  keep  his  oath. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  sad  events  of  that  day  which  inaugurated 
the  constitution  and  ended  in  blood.  No  one  knows  who  has  the  terrible 
responsibility  of  having  commenced  the  contest ;  all  that  is  notorious  is 
that  the  firing  began  at  eleven  A.K.,  and  Ferdinand  at  once  became  himself 
again.  "  The  £^  shots  restored  all  his  resolution,**  a  Swiss  ofiicer  tells 
us  in  his  narrative.  *'  He  repulsed  the  ministers  who  came  to  consult 
him,  saying,  '  Attend  to  ^our  own  affairs ;'  and  it  is  stated  that  he  added^ 
in  Latin,  '  The  day  of  justice  is  not  far  off  for  you.' "  The  very  next 
day  after  the  royal  victory,  the  expedition  to  Lombardy  was  recalled,  and 
the  kinghad  again  under  hb  orders  a  disciplined  force  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand. The  victory  of  the  king  in  the  streets  of  Naples  was  wo^  to  the 
Austrians  a  battle  eained  by  KadetzW  on  the  banks  of  the  Po. 

Still  die  king  did  not  display  his  absolutistic  velleides  all  at  once.  On' 
May  24  he  published  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  distinctly  told  his 
people  that  he  wished  to  maintain  the  constitution.  In  &ct,  the  par- 
uament  was  ere  long  convened,  and  the  king  had  in  his  power  die  whole 
of  the  liberal  deputies.  The  parliament  had  a  sterile  session  o(  two 
months,  and  was  then  prorogued.  The  king,  thus  having  his  hands  free^ 
prepared  an  expedition  against  Sicily.  Once  master  of  his  own  policy, 
Ferainand  recalled  his  troops  from  Upper  Italy,  and  employed  them  to 
solve  the  grave  Sicilian  question.  During  this  short  period  of  inde- 
pendence the  Sicilians  had  introduced  many  valuable  measures,  but  had 
strangely,  forgotten  to  arm  themselves,  as  if  they  ftmcied  they  could  not 
possibly  be  attacked.  Hence  Filangieri  found  no  difficulty  in  subjugating 
Messina,  after  thirty  hours*  bombardment,  and  the  most  atrocious  scenes 
of  bloodshed  that  ever  disgraced  humanity.  England  and  France,  horri- 
fied by  such  barbarity,  interposed,  and  negotiations  for  a  peace  were  com- 
mence. They  failed,  however,  for  the  Sicilians  would  not  accept  the 
terms  proposed  b^  the  king,  and  the  authority  of  Ferdinand  was  re* 
established  in  the  island  without  any  guarantee.  The  next  step  was  the 
dissolution  of  the  Neapolitan  parliament,  and  the  king  held  unlimited 
authority,  just  as  if  die  events  of  1848  were  a  dream. 

With  tms  resumption  of  andiority  Ferdinand  entered  on  the  worst 
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phase  of  his  ohequeved  career.  He  thirsted  for  revenge,  and  had  it  to 
his  hearf  8  content  The  prisons  were  once  again  thronged  with  hapless^ 
fiberals,  and  the  king  assumed  a  character  of  mean  vindictiveness  which* 
he  had  never  displayed  before.  It  was  just  possible  to  admiie  the  reso- 
lution with  which  he  forced  the  barricades  of  May ;  but  when  he  appealed 
to  the  criminal  courts  of  Naples  to  satiate  his  vengeance,  he  was  guilty 
of  useless  reprisals.  Every  day,  every  month  was  inaugurated  by  some 
harsh  and  uncalled-for  measure,  culminating  in  that  decree  of  1856, 
which  punished  with  chains  the  simple  hvHt  of  carrying  arms.  At  the 
end  of  his  reign  Ferdinand  II.  had  g^wn  to  believe  in  the  sovereign 
in£Ulibility  of  his  political  system.  His  victories  over  the  revolutionary 
spirit  of  1848,  by  restoring  him  the  absolute  independence  of  his  autho- 
rity, had  redoubled  in  him  that  energetic  feeling  of  power  which  was  hia 
dominatory  characteristic.  He  regarded  himself  to  a  certain  extent  as 
one  of  the  pontifis  of  Conservatism ;  he  was  proud  of  it,  treading  in  the 
fix^teps  of  the  Czar  Nicholas,  his  great  ally  and  distant  model.  More 
than  ever  he  was  all-in-all  in  his  government ;  nothing  was  done  save  by 
his  will,  of  which  his  ministers  were  the  submissive  and  timid  executors 
A  little  more  independence  or  boldness  on  the  part  of  his  ministers  would 
have  served  him  better  sometimes ;  and  this  was  proved  in  the  matter  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  letters.  These  letters  had  been  communicated  to  Prince 
Castelcicala,  then  Neapolitan  ambassador  at  London,  and  would  not  be 

Sublished  if  the  government  spontaneously  rescinded  some  of  the  abuses 
escribed  in  them.  The  prince  transmitted  the  communication  to  the 
Marquis  Fortunate,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  at  Naples ;  but  he  was 
afraid  of  the  king's  anger,  did  not  tell  him,  and  the  letters  were  pub- 
hshed.  The  prince  was  roundly  abused  for  not  having  prevented  it;  he 
appealed  to  the  communication  he  had  made  to  Fortunate,  and  the  latter 
was  dismissed  from  office.  Still  he  was  not  to  blame ;  it  was  the  system, 
and  the  king  only  felt  one  of  the  results  of  that  system.  After  the  crisis 
he  had  gone  through  and  surmounted,  not  without  skill  and  resolutioi^ 
Ferdinand  was  in  no  way  disposed  to  alter  his  policy,  and  if  any  sug- 
gestion of  that  nature  reached  him  he  was  always  ready  to  answer  that 
he  knew  his  people  and  the  regime  that  suited  them  best. 

He  was  by  no  means  convin^  that  gentleness  was  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment best  adapted  to  the  Neapolitan  character.  Ferdinand  was  perfectly 
well  aware  that  abuses  and  malversations  were  committed  by  those  in 
his  immediate  entourage  ;  but  if  any  possible  change  of  persons  were 
proposed,  he  greatly  embarrassed  his  advisers  by  revelations  about  the 
very  people  recommended  to  him.  As  for  any  new  experiment  of  con- 
stitutional government,  he  had  enough  of  that;  he  had  suffered  from  it 
once,  and  had  no  wish  to  begin  again.  He  forgot  that  the  experiment 
he  made  in  1848  was  a  stout  manifestation,  and  not  the  trial  of  a  consti- 
tutional regime.  The  recollections  of  1848  were  singularly  annoying  to 
him,  and  cai&ed  him  to  send  into  exile  some  persons  who  were  present  at 
tile  funeral  of  an  ex-deputy.  He  thought,  as  he  said,  that  ''  the  Neapo- 
Btan  Bourbons  were  not  d  the  wood  of  which  tops  were  made." 

It  was  against  a  power  thus  reconstituted,  animated  with  this  spirit, 
tod  singularly  iealous,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  country  ever  ready  for  ex- 
plosions, that  the  diplomacy  of  the  two  greatest  powers  in  the  world 
*Mled.    When  the  Cfongress  of  Paris  brought  up  the  aflGMTs  of  Italy,  it 
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entered  on  a  path  bristling  with  difficultief,  and  set  in  motion  a  qoestioa 
which  doubtless  affected  Europe,  but  had  not  yet  attained  maturity. 
Ferdinand's  jealousy  and  distrust  were  the  more  excited  at  this  inter- 
ference of  European  diplomacy,  because  the  question  was  agitated  by 
Piedmont,  and  he  was  not  quite  at  his  ease  about  some  dynastic  preten- 
sions on  the  part  of  Murat's  descendants.  The  king,  therefore,  did 
nothing,  but  replied  to  the  French  remonstrances  in  a  haughty  tone. . 
Had  he  dared,  ne  would  probably  have  made  some  very  embarrassing 
comparisons,  but  that  is  not  permissible  in  diplomacy.  He,  however,  had 
a  pamphlet  published  in  London,  in  which,  among  other  sarcastic  remarks, 
we  read  :  <*  We  do  not  forget  that  truth  is  never  authorised  to  cross  the 
French  ^ntier.**  While  the  king  consented,  however,  to  moderate  his 
language,  he  would  not  moderate  his  system ;  on  the  contrary,  by  a 
species  d  bravado  he  tried  several  persons  for  conspiracy  at  this  very 
moment.  EngUnd  and  France,  however,  had  pledged  their  honour  to 
obtain  that  which  the  king's  self-love  would  not  grant ;  they  broke  off 
relations,  and  the  Neapolitan  prince  bravely  supported  this  new  trial. 
The  rupture  lasted  until  his  death,  and  thus,  even  in  his  last  year,  Ferdi- 
nand II.  raised  himself  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  by  that  strange  and  inde- 
pendent character  which  kept  him  from  yielding  to  the  two  great 
powers,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  curious  traits  in  his  character.  And 
^et  England  and  France  were  in  the  right  when  they  indicated  the  peril 
br  Italy  in  that  state  where  justice  b^me  the  instrument  of  poUtical 
violence,  where  civil  life  had  no  guarantee,  where  an  audadous  police  re- 
presented the  government,  and  where  a  whole  nation  was  incessantly 
pandied  between  anarchy  and  repression,  between  the  danger  of  sudden: 
explosions  and  silent  submission  to  a  ferocious  despot 

We  think  we  weire  justi6ed  in  selecting  the  life  of  Ferdinand  II.  for 
political  study,  for  the  flight  of  the  present  king  was  its  logical  conse- 
quence. We  may  safely  assert  that  Bombino  had  not  a  friend  left  in 
Naples  at  the  moment  of  his  departure,  for  the  contemptible  weakness  he 
displayed  turned  from  him  even  those  men  who  saw  in  Garibaldi's  inva- 
sion a  prospect  of  anarchy  and  confusion.  The  perfect  ease  with  which 
the  revolution  was  effected  will  have  removed  their  fears,  and  all  promises 
to  remain  in  perfect  tranquillity. 

The  last  act  of  the  drama  has  yet  to  be  played;  it  is  probable,  however, 
that  France,  true  to  her  system  of  mutual  compensation,  will  eventually 
allow  Sardinia  to  annex  Southern  Italy  for  a  consideration,  and  Italian 
unification  will  no  longer  be  a  dream.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  some  ar- 
rangements may  be  entered  into  with  Austria  by  which  hostilities  may  be 
obviated,  for  shie  will  be  unable  to  keep  Venetia  for  any  length  of  time. 
If  all  the  European  states  would  unite  in  one  honest  endeavour  to  settle 
the  question,  the  Continent  would  soon  revert  to  its  old  state  of  peace ; 
but  too  many  antagonistic  interests  are  involved  to  let  us  hone  for  such  a 
consummation.  One  thing,  at  any  rate,  is  certain :  Italy  nas  seen  the 
last  of  the  Bourbons  turn  his  back  upon  her,  and  that  is  a  victory  for  the 
cause  of  constitutional  liberty.  The  system  Ferdinand  of  Naples  esta- 
blished has  broken  down  in  the  first  display  of  dan^r,  and  no  Idng  will 
be  allowed  to  reconstitute  it  Henceforth  Italy,  under  the  firm  guidance 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  will  take  that  pUce  again  in  the  great  European 
family  from  which  she  has  too  long  been  absent. 
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THE  DRUSES  OP  THE  HAURAN .♦ 

The  80-called  Hauraa  is  a  remarkable  Tolcanic  and  rocky  district  on 
the  borders  of  the  desert  south  of  Damascus.  It  is  twice  mentioned 
under  this  name  in  Scripture  (Ezek.  xlvii.  16,  18).  It  was  probably  of 
small  extent  originally;  but  it  received  extensive  additions  from  the 
Romans,  to  whom  it  was  known  as  Auranitis.  This  district  reaches  from 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Damascus  to  a  little  below  Bozra,  including 
the  rocky  district  of  El  Leja,  the  ancient  Trachonitis,  and  the  moun- 
tainous region  of  Jebel  Hauran.  Within  its  limits  are  also  included, 
bedde  Trachonitis,  Itnrsa,  or  Ittur,  now  called  Jedur,  and  part  of  Ba- 
tania,  or  Bashan.  It  was  first  known  from  Burckhardt  to  be  a  volcanic 
TegtoUj  composed  of  basalt  lavas,  porous  tufa,  and  pumice,  with  the  re- 
mains of  a  crater  near  Shubah,  on  its  eastern  border.f  It  produces, 
however,  crops  of  com,  cultivated  by  Druses,  and  has  many  patches  of 
luxuriant  heroage,  which  are  frequented  in  summer  by  the  Arab  tribes 
for  pasturage. 

As  a  rocky,  secluded,  and  yet  fertile  region,  including  part  of  Bashan, 
the  richness  of  whose  pasture-lands,  the  superiority  of  whose  cattle,  and 
the  splendour  of  whose  oaks  are  so  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  con- 
trasting so  well  with  El  Leja — that  Trachonitis,  ''petra  aspera  nee 
transitus  admittens" — the  land  of  robbers,  '*  Trachonitse  Arabes,"  and 
with  caves,  according  to  the  Amasian  geographer,  capable  of  holding 
four  thousand  men^  and  the  more  mountainous  Itursea,  renowned  for  its 
skilful  archers : 

Itorieos  taxi  torquentor  in  areas. 

Vrae.,  Geor^.  11.  v.  448. 

ItorsBis  cursas  fuit  inde  sagiitis. 

Id.  V.  514. 

This  region  has  been  chiefly  celebrated  in  recent  times  for  its  numerous 
and  interesting  remains  of  ancient  cities,  which,  owing  partly  to  the 

*  Voyage  dans  le  Haouran  et  aux  herds  de  la  Mer  Morte,  ex&ute  pendant  les 
ann^  1857  et  1858.  Par  M.  P.  Guillaume  Bey,  Membre  de  la  Soci^t^  de  Gr4o- 
graphie,  &c  &c.    Paris:  Arthur  Bertrand. 

t  M.  Bey  would  very  coolly  attrihute  to  himself  and  his  fellow-traveller, 
M.  Delhet,  the  honour  of  this  discovery,  which  belongs  to  Burckhardt.  I^crib- 
iDg  their  ascent  of  Tell  Gararah,  near  Shubah,  he  says  :  **  We  arrived  hreathless 
at  the  summit,  and  Delbet,  who  got  first  to  the  top,  shouted  with  triumph  as  he 
pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  open  crater.  We  had  at  last  discovered  the  secret 
of  the  enigma,  and  all  our  anticipations  of  the  morning  had  been  realised." 

The  Talmud  (Rosch  hasehanah,  cap.  u.  hal.  2)  speaks  of  flames  issuhig  at 
times  from  the  mountains  of  Hauran. 
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natural  difficulties  of  the  country,  and  partly  to  the  evil  habits  and  : 
pnte  of  its  inhabitants,  have  been  little  explored  by  travellers.  The 
most  that  has  been  done  has  been  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter  (^'  Five  Yeazs 
in  Damascus,"  vol.  ii.).  M.  G.  Guiilaume  Rey  has,  indeed,  done  little 
more  than  follow  in  the  English  traveller's  footsteps  round  the  eastern 
skirts  of  th*  Iiej4,  and  idoii^  the  valley  <ff  Ihe  Lfv?a,  flot,  hoKvevet,  fdach- 
ing  so  far  as  Porter,  who  visited  Bathanyeh,  or  Batanaea,  and  Sbuka,  or 
Saccaia,  but  neither  of  the  two  explored  the  Jebel  Hauran  proper,  or 
followed  up  the  course  of  the  Wadi  Awairid,  or  Nimreh.  Much,  indeed, 
still  remains  to  be  examined  eastwards. 

The  Hauran  was  ^  dviginal  country  €tf  tfie  c^dbviited  Druse  fiaunily 
Shehab,  or  Shuhab,  of  whom  the  Emir  Beshir  was  the  last  cluef,  and. 
whose  diff^irent  brwichet  are  sow  settled  in  Lebanon.  After  qaittin^ 
the  d)ly  of  Skubah,  or  as  M.  Rey  his  it,  Chobba,  to  wkich  tke  Canulj 
owee  ito  name,  in  the  twelfUi  century,  it  came  to  take  part  m  the  wars  «f 
the  Crusades,  and  settled  thenceforth  in  the  Lebanon.  One  of  the  nuNpfc 
raftarkable  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  Ha«ran  is  the  ntistaoet  made 
by  its  murfike  inhabitants,  the  Druses^  to  the  prowess  of  the  Egyptiatas 
under  Ibrahin  Pasba.  In  the  year  1839,  the  pasha,  making  a  second 
cSonscription,  demanded  a  levy  of  cue  hundved  and  st^aiy^ivt  m«i  fiwoa 
tlM  Droves  of  the  Hauran.  Sherif  Pasha,  the  civil  governor  of  D»- 
Mttecus,  summoned  Sheikh  Hambdaio,  at  tint  tine  Prince  of  Ihe  Dnmmm^ 
to  ptees  the  levy.  The  priaee  reptied,  that  if  they  met  dn  demands  o£ 
Ibrahim  Pasha  of  a  second  eonsetiption,  they,  as  the  eetded  ctdtivataana 
of  the  land,  would  have  no  mone  able-bodied  vien  to  xenat  tlM  ineenaist 
attaeks  of  the  Arabs,  The  objedMis  <^  the  prinoe  wcte^  kenrsveff,  Wt 
admitted,  and  four  hundred  horsemen  were  sent  to  Um  esh  Zaitun,  or 
the  ^  mother  of  otives,''  an  iiaportant  viUage  on  the  h^mAet  of  the  Leja, 
where  they  were  put  to  death  with  the  exception  d  their  leader.  Tlie 
Drusee  then  withdrew  into  the  almost  inaooessiUe  regkms  of  the  Le|t^ 
and  bid  defiance  to  the  Egyptians. 

Muhammad  Pasha,  general  of  division,  and  Aehmet  Bey,  far^adien, 
were  sent  with  the  first  regiment  of  the  guard,  and  the  second  and 
eighteenth  of  the  line,  to  chastise  the  Hauvanites.  They  entered  the 
Leja,  meeting  but  little  opposition,  and  that  only  from  a  few  mtrksme^ 
who,  like  the  Parthians  of  old,  retreated  |^fore  them,  firing.  The  tactics 
of  the  Druses  were  to  draw  the  Egyptians  into  the  worst  fastnesses  of 
this  rocky  region,  and  so  well  did  they  succeed,  that,  having  got  Mu- 
hammad Pasha,  with  the  guards,  as  for  as  Abu-Ekadem,  they  there  sur* 
rounded  him,  and  killed  the  general  and  Yakub  Bey,  the  colonel  of  the 
regiment,  the  soldiers  taking  flight,  and  leaving  numbers  of  dead  on  the 
ground. 

Ibrahim  Pasha  at  once  ordered  the  second  reg^ent  of  the  guard  to 
march  from  Horns,  the  fourth  of  the  line  from  Aleppo,  and  the  fourteenth 
from  Antioch;  to  revenge  this  defeat,  but  the  news  of  the  advance  of  the 
Osmanlis  across  Taurus  towards  Nizib  prevented  his  going  himself;  he 
stopped  at  Aleppo,  and  despatched  Aehmet  Pasha  Mereldy  with  the  sixtih 
regiment  of  infantry,  the  ninth  of  cavalry,  two  guns^  and  four  to  five 
hundred  horsemen.  The  same  thing  happened  on  this  as  on  the  previous 
occasion.  The  Egyptians  advanced,  the  Druses  retreating,  firing  before 
them,  till  at  length  they  came  to  a  wall  of  rocks  some  two  miles  in 
extent,  crowning  the  crest  of  hills,  to  which  the  Tosres  Vedras  would  have 
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beea  a  pkiytfnag.  Three  tifines  wese  the  Egyptiiuis  led  to  the  aaeault, 
and  as  oftim  repvUed,  till  the  Druaes,  seeing  their  sumbers  Uiiiu^  and 
ibeir  ranks  diseooraffed  and  in  disordov  rushed  past  their  lines  upon  thera, 
pultins^  tfaeoL  to  flight,  killing  two  generals,  one  colonel,  one  lieutenant* 
eolond^  seven  eooimandants  (bifl»bashi),  twenty  eaptains,  and  upwards  iA 
three  tiiousand  soldiers,  and  wounding  two  thousand,  hesides  capturing 
the  two  guns,  six  hnn^red  muskets,  fifty  camels  laden  with  powder,  and 
the  whole  bi^gage  of  the  Egyptian  focoeu 

Ibrahim  Pasha,  counselled  by  Solaiman  Pasha,  adopted  a  new  plan» 
after  this  most  signal  reverse,  for  subjugatbg  these  brave  mountaineers. 
The  Lc§a,  like  many  other  Syrian  districts,  has  to  depend  for  its  suppU 
of  water,  in  ^  dry  season,  upon  artificial  reservoirs  cut  in  the  rock.  It 
wasveeolved  to  fill  these  up  with  stones,  and  several  regiments  were  emr 
ployed  in  this  imwarUke  pvooeeding.  The  Druses  dclfdaded  tb^  hMust^ 
as  they  are  oalkd,  with  obstinate  valoor,  hot  one  itfter  another  they  were 
taken,  and  fiUed  in  detail.  They  had  no  altemaiive  then  left  them  bn/b 
to  sabnut  er  to  emigrate  :  they  pveferxed  the  latter,  and  songht  shelter  in 
the  Jebel  Sheikh,  between  HsiafaMya  and  Baehaiya,  in  the  Anti-^LebaAon. 

FrevioQS  to  the  war  in  which  the  Brkiik  ttaw  foroes  combined  by  sea 
and  by  land  with  the  Oananlis  to  expel  the  Egyptians  from  Syria,  JMbr. 
Wood  had  been  sent  to  effeet  an  aUianee  with  ^e  reAfolted  Druses,  and 
ibr  which  eiertions  he  was  rewarded  with  the  consulate  of  Damascus^ 
After  the  objects  of  the  coahtkm  had  been  attained^  however,  the  Dnwed 
Ibcind  that  in  wekoming  the  soldiers  of  Geaecal  Jocmus  they  had  onlj 
ehanged  masters,  and  they  onee  move  withdiew  into  the  JLcja  in  open 
■evok.  The  newly  appointed  Tuskish  Pasha  of  Ilamasous  was  tevrified 
at  -the  altennaisve  peesented  to  him  of  attacking  with  three  thousand 
men— taM  he  had  at  his  diepoeai-^^-die  two  thousasid  redoubtable  moua^ 
tain n sin,  and  that  in  a  eonntry  where,  with  aaly  one  diousand  men,  tbegr 
had  defeated  the  admifahle  troops  of  Ibvafaim  Pasha,  so  they  appeided  to 
Mr.  Wood  to  intsinede.  Mr.  Wood  eonsented  to  do  so,  but  only  vipon 
the  most  solemn  promises  of  an  amnesty.  This  was  ooneeded,  and  tha 
Emir  Assaad  Shohab,  Sheikh  Yoso^  Ahd*el-Malek,  and  other  Druse 
iUeip  accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  British  consulate.  After  the  lapas 
of  two  months,  a  firman  anmred  from  €on6tantino]ple  to  pot  all  ^  Draas 
ehieft  to  death,  and  to  send  dieir  heads  to  the  capital 

The  day  after  this  firman  arrived,  the  pasha's  ae<uretary  rode  to  the 
eoBSulate,  and  iaq«dred,  with  infinite  suavity  of  manner,  why  the  sheikbi 
did  not  come  to  tne  pakoe  and  take  a  pipe  and  a  cup  of  eo£Pee  ?  Yusuf 
aeoepted  the  invitation,  and  had  no  sooner  leaehed  the  palaee  than  be 
was  arrested.  Mr.  Wood  at  once  went  and  reminded  Ali  and  Achmet 
Pteha»— 4he  civil  and  militaiy  govemorS'-^of  their  express  and  solemn 
promises.  It  was,  however,  in  vain;  the  fetal  firman  was  produoed  in 
lepiy.  Mr.  Wood  justly  remarked  upon  tiiis»  that  if  the  Porte  had  be«l 
loyMly  informed  of  the  true  character  of  tha  transaetion,  it  would  never 
have  issued  snob  a  firman.  After  a  discussion  that  lasted  seveial  hoursi 
Mr.  Wood,  finding  he  could  not  prevail,  and  being  told  that  a  battalion 
af  the  Niaam  would  be  sent  to  the  oonsaUte  to  fetch  Uie  chiefe,  pre- 
paved  to  withdraw,  dedaiing  thafc  he  would  defend  the  honour  and  invio^ 
lability  of  the  cenanlate  to  Sie  las^  and  that  not  a  Druse  chief  should  be 
mMwed  so  long  as  he  was  alive.  The  Turkish  pashas,  helping  this,  at 
kogth  gave  mw^  and  the  lives  of  the  Druse  sheikhs  were  saved  by  the 
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TMolntion  of  tbe  British  coniul.  Erer  since  thii,  this  warlike  noe  of 
mountaineers  has  looked  upon  the  English  as  pecoliarly  their  friends — 
their  friends  when  assailed  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  eqnally  their  Mends 
when  their  lives  and  liberties  were  threatened  by  the  Turks.  It  is  miidi 
to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  they  should  have  been  inrolved  in  the  late 
internecine  quarrels  with  the  Maronites,  fomented  by  foreign  inflnepce» 
and  still  more  so  that  they  should  have  been  implicated  in  the  atrocioos 
massacres  committed  by  the  fianaticism  of  the  Moslems  of  Damasens  and 
other  places. 

This  was  not,  indeed,  the  last  time  that  the  British  consul  at  Damascoa 
had  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  Druses.  The  defeat  of  the  Turkish  troopa 
in  the  war  of  1862  again  led  the  government  to  seek  for  the  interoessioo 
of  the  English  consul,  but  on  this  occasion  only,  after  the  representatiTea 
of  other  European  nations  had  volunteered  their  services  and  failed.  Mr. 
Wood  arranged  a  meeting  with  Sheikh  Sayyid  Jimblat,  at  that  time  the 
roost  powerful  and  influential  of  all  the  Druse  chiefs,  and,  m  company  with 
him,  proceeded  6rst  to  Edhra  and  thence  to  Busr  el  Hariry.  At  this  latter 
place,  the  sheikhs  of  the  Hauran  all  assembled  to  receive  the  proposab  of 
the  Porte,  and  discuss  the  t6rms  of  peace.  It  was  a  stormy  scene;  and 
more  than  once  a  peace  congress  iras  well-nigh  changed  into  a  fieroe 
batde.  The  fanatical  Moslems  feared,  or  pretended  to  fesr,  treachery  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Wood  and  Sayyid  Bey,  and  once  the  cry  was  raised  to 
pull  down  the  house  in  which  they  were  sittmg.  The  jproud  Druse  chief 
oonld  ill  brook  such  insults,  and  haughtily  stated  that  if  he  had  antidpated 
such  insolence,  he  would  have  brou^t  from  his  native  mountuns  such  a 
force  as  would  have  efiectually  prevented  its  recurrence  for  the  future.  In 
hct,  it  was  only  the  smallness  of  his  retinue— -about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men — that  prevented  him  from  taking  instantaneous  revenge.  Still,  not- 
withstanding such  threats  and  insinuations  on  the  spot,  and  the  no  less  dan- 
gerous intrififues  of  disappointed  consuls  in  Damascus,  Mr.  Wood,  with 
his  usual  ability,  succeeded  in  opening  up  communications,  which  secured 
peace  till  the  late  outbreak. 

A  plain  of  some  extent  separates  the  valley  and  rivulet  of  Der  Alifirtmi 
die  northern  limits  of  the  Leja.  On  this  plain  is  Ain  el  Meijan,  a  spring 
with  ruins  and  reed  pond,  also  a  ruin  called  EJiarbet  Merjan,  and  others^ 
surrounded  by  walls  of  basalt.  These  villages  have  been  ruined  by  the 
Arabs.  Beyond  is  the  Leja,  which  Mr.  Porter  and  M.  Rey  alike  ap- 
TOoached  by  the  great  northern  stronghold  of  Musmieh,  the  ancient 
rhffineutus.  The  latter  describes  the  Leja,  as  thus  approached,  as  a  heap 
of  solidified  lava,  up  which  they  climbed  by  a  steep  slope,  encumbered 
with  loose  stones. 

Many  of  the  ruined  cities  on  the  Leja  are  of  considerable  extent,  and 
the  beauty  of  their  architectural  ornaments  show  their  former  wealth  and 
importance.  Edhra,  Burak,  and  Nejran,  are  examples.  Dama  appean 
to  nave  been  the  largest,  if  not  the  only,  town  in  the  interior,  thoi:^  its 
position  seems,  of  all  others,  the  most  uninviting.  It  had,  in  Burcklraidt's 
time,  about  three  hundred  houses,  most  of  them  in  good  preservation. 
This  intrepid  traveller  also  observed  some  sculptured  vine-leaves  and  grapes 
on  a  doorway,  resembling  those  found  at  Kunawat  But  next  to  Edba, 
the  largest  and  most  important  city  of  this  region  appean  to  have  been 
that  on  the  northern  border,  now  called  Musmieh.  Its  ruins  are  three 
miles  in  circuit,  and  contain  many  buildings  of  considerable  size  and 
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beauty.  Burckhardt  says  that  a  temple  he  discovered  there  was  one  of  the 
most  elegant  huildmgs  in  the  Hauran.  It  had  a  portico  of  seven  Doric 
columns,  three  of  which  were  standing.  On  the  side  of  the  door  was  a 
long  Greek  inscription,  from  which  was  fi;athered  that  the  ancient  name 
of  the  city  was  PhsBno,  and  that  it  was  the  capital  of  Trachonitis.  Little 
is  known  of  its  history  besides  what  is  contained  on  the  inscriptions  found 
in  its  ruined  temples.  It  was  an  episcopal  city  during  the  early  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  was  represented  in  the  councils  of  Chalcedon 
and  Ephesus  nnder  the  name  of  Phsenutus.  The  Roman  road  from 
Damascus  touched  at  this  place,  and  extended  thence  southward  to 
Kunawat  and  Bosrah.* 

M.  Rey  says  that  himself  and  his  travelling  companion  had  visited 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  had  just  come  from  the  colossal  ruins  of  Baalbek, 
but  they  could  not  restrain  exclamations  of  admiration  and  surprise 
on  seeing  those  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Phsenesians.  The  three  columns 
of  the  temple  still  remain  erect;  and,  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  M. 
Bey  says  these  ruins  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  *'  There  is  nothing  in 
Europe  that  presents  so  gloomy  and  desolate  an  appearance,  yet  full  of 
power  and  g^ndeur.  One  cannot  help  being  moved  on  walking  among 
these  houses,  still  almost  perfect,  and  yet  utterly  abandoned,  and  one 
asks  oneself,  af^erthat,  what  are  the  boasted  mis^res  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii.'' 

Musmieh  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  of  lava  that  projects  to  the  north- 
wards into  the  plain,  and  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  same 
basaltic  terrace  is  another  ruined  town  of  basalt,  called  Burak,  of  the 
houses  and  doors  of  which  Mr.  Porter  has  given  us  figures.  The  latter 
are  especially  interesting.  They  are  great  slabs  of  stone,  generally  from 
four  to  feet  five  in  height,  four  feet  wide,  and  eight  inches  thick,  opening 
upon  pivots,  which  are  projecting  parts  of  the  stone  itself,  and  working  in 
sockets  in  the  lintel  and  threshold.  Doors  sp  constructed  seem  to  remain 
for  ever  in  their  places,  and  we  have  seen  them  as  far  north  as  at  the 
ruins  of  Kohrasar,  near  Mardin,  in  Mesopotamia.  The  walls  of  the 
basaltic  houses  in  the  Hauran  are  generally  upwards  of  four  feet  thick, 
bmlt  of  large  blocks  of  squared  stones  put  together  without  cement. 
The  roof  is  formed  of  flags  about  six  inches  thick,  eighteen  inches 
broad,  and  twelve  inches  long.  They  are  carefully  hewn,  and  closely 
j<nnted;  their  ends  rest  upon  other  stones  which  project  about  a  foot 
beyond  the  wall,  and  are  moulded  so  as  to  form  a  cornice.  Such  are  the 
bouses  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Hauran,  and  their  preservation  is 
owing  to  their  vast  strength.  They  have  no  doubt  withstood  many  an 
unrecorded  earthquake ;  and  as  to  the  Bedawin,  they  would  require  too 
much  labour  and  toil  to  overthrow  them,  and  so  tney  have  remained 
perfect.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  received  theor}',  but  it  is  not  quite  satis- 
nctory.  The  Arab  does  not  appear  so  essentially  a  destructive  animal  as 
is  generally  believed.  Witness  the  towns  upon  towns  of  brick  and  stone 
houses  nearly  perfect  in  North  Syria,  and  the  ruins  in  stone,  gypsum,  or 
alabaster,  and  even  of  sun-dried  bricks  on  the  Euphrates,  almost  intact. 
At  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  same  platform  is  Sha'arah,  which 

*  Mr.  Porter  thinks  that  it  was  accidentallj  written  ^oos  in  the  Peutingerian 
tables,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  known  as  ^nos  as  well  as  PhsBnos.  It  is  so  written 
in  the  Orimi  Chrirtiamu. 
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« 

neither  Mr.  Porter  nor  M.  Bey  appear  to  h&re  viatecL  It  is  to  be  i«* 
marked  that  the  former  has  in  his  map  a  north- wettoly  tribntaxT  to  ^bm 
Wad  Liwa,  as  Porter  writes  it — Quad  Lona  of  M.  Rej^— flawing  past 
Sha'arah^  Mosmieh,  and  Burak,  bat  M.  Rej  has  only  a  soutiweaateni  rives. 
M.  Rey  says  of  Burak — n^en  diplaUe  a  M.  Porter — that  it  could  haTB 
never  been  bat  a  Tillage,  and  adds  that  he  did  not  find  one  of  the  great 
basaltic  doors  ^'  richly  sculptared/'  as  described  by  the  EngEsh  trayeller. 
Mr.  Porter,  it  is  to  he  observed,  only  saw  Burak  at  nigh^  and  he  says 
nothing  about  richly  sculptured  doors.  It  is  true  tiiat  the  engraving 
conveys  some  such  idea,  which  we  suspect  to  have  been  a  fimtasy  on  the 
part  of  the  artist,  for  Mr.  Porter  describes  the  ruins  as  eseentially  maeeife 
and  extremely  simple,  thus  denoting  high  antiquity. 

All  round  the  g^'eat  platform  of  the  Leja  ruins  of  towns  are  met  with, 
but  they  abound  most  on  the  eastern  side,  above  the  valley  of  the  liws. 
M.  Bey  has  thirteen  andent  and  modem  sites  between  Burak  and  Sfaubah  ; 
Mr.  Porter  about  the  same  number,  but  a  few  unnamed.  Edhra,  ancient 
Edrei,  was  the  chief  place  to  the  east;  M.  Bey  has  it  to  Uie  aoudi-east ; 
and  Kiratah  (Coreathe)  and  Nejran  to  the  south.  There  are  few  rites  in 
die  interior,  Dama,  as  before  observed,  being  the  chief.  Mr.  Porter  send 
his  party  were  sor^  ill  treated  and  neariy  killed  at  Edhra;  so  M.  "9^ 
seems  to  have  deen^d  discretion  the  best  part  of  valour,  and  to  fasve  left 
it  unvisited.  It  was  on  the  plain  near  this  city  that  the  great  decMive 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Israelttes  and  tbm  armies  of  Og,  King  of 
Bashan,  in  wmch  the  latter  was  slain.  Edrei  fell  mto  the  hsMis  of  the 
conquerors,  and  was  given  by  Moses,  with  the  whole  IringdoM  of  Bashaa, 
to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh.  Mr.  Porter  describes  hioMekf  as  bvring 
seen  Dama  '^  in  the  very  centre  of  die  wilderness  of  roeks"  fipom  a  lo0y 
tell  near  Edhra.  It  is  carious  that,  since  Burckhardt^s  time,  no  one 
seems  to  have  ventured  to  this  nest  of  roUiers. 

The  approach  to  N^raa — a  town  half  of  Druses  and  half  of  Christian 
— is  by  a  winding  path  among  the  rocks.  It  has  been  described  bj 
BoddnghatB,  and  again  by  Porter,  whoeefcimaied  die  ruins  at  aeariy  two 
miles  in  circumference.  M.  Rey  did  not  visit  dik  place,  but  he  sent  \m 
firiend  M.  Delbet  theie,  and  he  aescribes  it  as  ''  like  all  die  neighbouring 
villages^ — a  mass  of  Uackidi  ruin;''  and  he  adds,  ^Tbatm  are  also  at 
Nedjran  a  conwiderahW  nnmber  of  inscrip^oas  which  I  had  no*  timeto 
copy."  Still  less  did  diey  extend  their  reseavdies  to  Ain  Kiratah,  when 
Seetrin  copied  a  Greek  inscription  ftom  the  door  of  a  chweh,  and  n^isli 
Gesmiius  suggested  might  he  Coreathes,  an  episcopal  city.  The  name^ 
says  Porter,  certainly  suggests  the  identity;  and  the  extent  of  the  rasDi^ 
among  which  is  a  large  church,  favours  the  suppositioB. 

Shubah,  or  Shuhba  (Chobba  of  M.  Rey),  die  chief  plaee  of  the  Drmss 
of  Hauran,  the  cradle  of  the  Shuhab,  or  Shehab  ftmily,  and  the  actari 
Msidence  of '.the  Hamdan  family,  is  situated  a  little  without  die  Leja  ■(; 
its  south-eastern  extremity,  but  still  among  lavas,  although  sunoanded 
by  a  good  deal  of  fertile  com  country.  There  is  a  group  of  remarkaUe 
teUs,  or  hills,  between  the  plain  and  the  Leja,  whtdi  are  the  craters  ef 
so  many  volcanoes.  M.  Bey  goes  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  tte  whole 
chain  of  tells  that  encompass  the  Leja  are  a  series  of  extinct  volcanoei^ 
like  the  so-called  Puys  m  Auvergne,  and  whence  the  cataracts  of  lafa 
which  gave  birth  to  the  upland  in  question  issued  forth. 

The  modern  town  of  Shubah  is  humble  and  pMr  eoeagh^  imt  ^ 
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ancient  ruins  are  of  [preat  extent,  and  liare  already  been  described  bj 
Bnrckhardt  and  Btxekingham ;  and  although  both  Mr.  Porter  and  M.  Rej 
add  to  the  details  previously  existing,  it  is  without  eKminating  much  that 
is  important.  The  chief  Sheikh  Fares,  who  took  an  actire  part  in  tfie 
late  war^  received  both  parties  with  hospitality.  M.  Key  tells  us  that  the 
Druse  chieftain  dwelt  much  upon  the  comparative  forces  of  France  and 
England,  and  that  he  attached  great  importance  to  the  disasters  entailed 
npon  the  latter  by  the  insurrection  in  India.  The  sympatfiies  of  anodier 
BDeikh— -one  Assaad  (Mr.  Wood's  old  friend) — were,  however,  he  ob- 
serves, with  England,  for  he  maUeiously  remarked,  that  many  English 
travellers  are  met  with  in  Syria  and  irrr  French.  The  same  Sheikh 
Fares  stated  the  case  of  the  Druses  of  Hauran  in  strong  and  even  pa- 
ihetic  language  to  Mr.  Porter.  '^  We  are  here  on  the  borders  of  the 
desert,  and  are  compelled  to  wage  an  unceasing  warfare  with  the  Bedawin 
to  protect  our  wives,  our  children,  and  our  property.  No  regular  troops 
ever  come  near  us ;  no  garrison  is  maintained  in  any  border  town  or 
castle  to  keep  the  tribes  c$  the  desert  in  check ;  the  produce  of  our  fields 
we  are  constantly  forced  to  send  to  the  city  under  an  armed  escort;  and 
if  they  take  away  our  sons,  and  send  them  into  otiier  countries,  how  are 
we  to  protect  our  homes  P"  They  also  said  that  they  had  no  interest  in 
Ae  soH  they  cultivated,  and  iAiat  they  were  but  slaves  cultivating  land 
the  property  of  others,  and  paying  their  masters  all  their  hard-earned 
profits,  while  nothing  was  done  either  to  defend  or  encourage  them  in 
their  labours.  *^  We  cannot  possiUy  be  worse  than  we  now  are."  He  • 
concluded  :  ^  It  is  because  no  others  can  Kve  here  that  we  are  tolerated. 
Let  the  Sultan  give  us  the  protection  of  his  armies ;  let  him  defend  us 
from  the  constant  forays  of  the  Bedawin ;  let  him  give  us  an  interest  in 
tiie  land  we  till,  that  we  may  have  some  place  we  can  caH  home,  and 
that  we  may  be  able  to  pknt  vineyards,  and  olive  groves,  and  orchards, 
fike  our  brethren  in  Lebanon,  and  then  we  will  do  as  others  do.** 

There  is  an  amusing  discrepancy  in  what  the  same  Sheikh  Fares  is 
made  to  say  to  M.  Rey.  '^  Why,''  he  is  reported  as  observing  to  the 
French  traveller,  ^  does  not  France,  which  is  so  populous,  and  which  has 
so  powerful  a  sultan,  send  here  some  inhabitants,  to  whom  we  could  give, 
in  leturn  for  what  they  would  bring,  excellent  lands  to  cultivate?''  The 
worthy  sheikh  seems  to  have  been  most  irreverently  laughing  in  hn 
beard  at  both  the  British  and  French  travellers.  When  he  spoke  of  their 
only  farming  the  lands,  he  must  have  meant  in  the  sense  of  being  taxed 
for  such  improvements;  and  when  he  spoke  of  handing  them  over  to 
foreign  colonists,  it  was  in  ^  most  bitter  spirit  of  satire.  It  is  not  in 
the  Hauran  only  that  the  cultivator  has  to  complain  of  the  marauding 
Bedawin.  It  is  the  same  all  along  the  frontier  of  the  desert,  and  peopfe 
who  toil  cannot  be  made  to  understand  why  they  should  have  to  pay 
taxes  and  be  subjected  to  a  forced  conscription  from  a  government  wmch 
does  not  afford  them  -^e  slightest  protection.  It  is  on  the  Euphrates  as 
in  Hauran.  For  thousands  of  miles  there  is  not  a  government  official 
nor  a  guardian  of  any  description,  military  or  civil.  The  cultivator 
ndses  his  crop,  and  has  to  reap  it  gun  over  the  shoulder.  Yet  the  annual 
vazria  for  a  tax  fi*om  the  Turics  comes  as  assuredly  round  as  the  annual 
nttzia  from  the  Bedawin  for  the  crops  or  herds. 

Farther  to  the  eastward  from  the  Leia,  noHfh  of  the  Jebel  Hauran, 
and  advancing  towards  the  desert,  but  still  in  a  country  of  volcanic  tells^ 
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ure  the  ruins  of  Shnka,  tbe  ancient  Saccua,  and  of  BathanjeK,  the 
ancient  BatanaM,  explored  by  Borckhardt  and  by  Porter,  to  the  Utter  of 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  their  identification.  M.  Rey  did  not  visit  these 
extensive  ruins,  and  he  therefore  contents  himself  with  saying  that  in- 
scriptions were  found  there  '*  d'uo  asses  mediocre  int^r^t.** 

Shubah,  the  Druse  capital  of  Hauran,  is  situated  at  the  head  waters 
of  the  Liwa  on  one  side,  and  of  tributaries  to  the  Jordan  on  the  other, 
very  near  to  what  seems  to  have  been  the  centre  of  volcanic  activity  in 
this  katakaumene  of  Syria.  The  only  place  of  interest  is  the  vaUev  of 
the  Ohar,  or  Yarmuk,  in  Dur,  the  ancient  Doroa ;  but  not  hr  south  o£ 
Shubah  are  Suleim  and  Neapolis,  Kunawat  (Renath)  and  Suwaidiyah 
(Seleucia?),  all  on  the  ancient  Roman  road  from  Damascus  to  Bozrah. 
At  the  first-mentioned  site  there  are  the  remains  of  a  beautiful  temple, 
the  ruins  extending  over  a  circumference  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  in- 
scriptions, which  excited  the  learned  comments  of  Mr.  Hogg,  have  also 
been  found  there ;  but  M.  Rey  says  of  the  plaoe :  "  In  front  of  the 
Corinthian  temple,  *  btiried  beneath  its  own  ruin,'  is  a  vast  vaulted  cistern, 
here  and  there  some  remains  of  ancient  houses,  and  two  or  three  inscrip- 
tions copied  by  those  who  went  before  us ;  thb  b  all  that  constitutes  the 
antiquities  of  SUim.**  (!) 

The  few  points  in  which  the  French  archsBologist  and  the  English 
traveller  are  at  variance  at  Kenath,  are,  first,  with  reg^ard  to  the  temple, 
which  Porter  refers  to  the  time  of  the  Seleucids,  and  which  M.  Rey  aaya, 
.''n'en  d^plaise  k  Hfl.  Porter,'*  is  anterior  to  the  oth^  ruins  in  the 
acropolis.  The  colossal  head  which  Mr.  Porter  very  naturally  referred  to 
Astarte,  or  Ashtoreth,  the  protecting  deity  of  Hauran,  is  declared  by 
M.  Rey  to  be  an  enormous  head  of  Medusa.  M.  Rey  also  discovered 
one  or  two  new  inscriptions,  and  a  still  more  interesting  relic,  the  utteriy 
ruinous  Sihat,  with  an  acropolis  attached,  in  which  is  a  tomb,  so  el^ant 
and  so  surcharged  with  exquisite  sculptures,  that  Palmyra  itself,  we  are 
told,  can  boast  of  nothing  to  excel  it. 

At  Suwaidiyah,  M.  Rey  prides  himself  at  having  rediscovered  the 
Palmyrian  inscription  published  by  Buckingham,  and  which  escaped  Mr. 
Porter.  *<  There  is  no  city  in  the  Hauran,  not  even  Boxrah,"  says  the 
latter,  *<  that  surpasses  Suwaidiyah  in  the  extent  of  its  ruins,  and  yet^ 
strange  to  say,  no  clue  has  yet  been  found  to  its  ancient  name."  Gesenius, 
however,  identified  it  with  tbe  Suita  of  tbe  Crusaders ;  and  Porter  says, 
"  William  of  Tyre's  description  of  the  country  agrees  well  with  this 
region."  We  would,  however,  suggest  a  few  grounds  by  which  its 
identity  with  a  Seleucia  in  Gaulanitis  might  be  established.  First,  all 
the  various  Seleucias  in  Syria  are  now  called  Suwaidiyah,  or,  as  it  is 
variously  written,  Suweideh,  Suadie,  and,  by  the  French,  Soueida. 
Secondly,  many  ruins  of  the  times  of  the  Seleucids  occur  in  this  and  the 
neighbouring  cities,  as  more  especially  at  Kenath.  Thirdly,  Seleucia, 
trans-Jordanem,  is  described  in  Celiarius  as  in  Batanaea,  and  is  associated 
in  Josephus  >%  ith  Soganni,  SeXcvxcca  luu  IdyyavpU  '*  two  places  well  de- 
fended by  nature."  It  was,  with  Gamala,  in  Gaulanitis,  and  Gamala 
must  have  been  near  the  southern  part  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  its  pro- 
vince would  thus,  as  Mr.  Porter  says,  naturally  extend  along  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Yarmuk,  and  at  or  near  the  sources  of  which  is  Suwaidiyah 
in  Gaulanitis.     The  difficulty  to  get  over  is  the  whereabouts  of  Lake 
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Sflemeohonitanim,  associated  by  Josephns  with  Seleacia  trans-Jordanem. 
Possibly  there  were  two  lakes  of  the  same  name,  and  both  dried  up— one 
on  the  Upper  Jordan,  one  near  its  eastern  sources.  It  is  a  curious  oir- 
dunstance  that  Burckhardt  found  an  inscription  at  Suwaidivah,  attesting 
a  certain  monument  to  hare  been  erected  by  a  company  of  fishmongers, 
whose  corporation  was  called  ^Xi;  Kkt^aybpiMv — ^*  the  Alexandrian  firm,^ 
as  it  might  be  rendered.  Now,  there  would  have  hardly  been  fishmongers 
at  Snwaidiyah  without  fish,  and  the  lake  may  hare  been  in  the  deep 
ravine  called  the  Wadi  Suwaidiyah,  and  which  appears  to  have  changed 
its  featares  ever  since  the  time  of  William  of  Tyre.  The  existence  of  a 
Seleacia  trans-Jordanem  on  an  upper  Sssmechonitan  lake  would  not  in 
any  way  vitiate  the  supposed  existence  of  a  Seleucia  in  Graulanitis,  espe* 
cially  when  there  appears  to  have  been  a  confusion  between  the  two. 

The  great  card  of  the  Hauran  is,  however,  Bozrah,  the  capital  of  a 
long  of  £dom,  who  governed  that  country  before  the  days  of  Israel's 
greatness,  and  a  city  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  M.  Key  does  not 
appear  to  have  added  much  to  what  was  previously  known  of  this  in- 
teresting ruin,  but  he  found  some  new  inscriptions,  among  others,  two 
in  Knfic,  which  have  been  deciphered  by  M.  Reinaud  as  having  refer- 
ence to  the  wars  with  the  Crusaders.  There  are  also,  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, the  biblical  and  ancient  sites  of  Rerioth,  Salcah,  and  Philipo- 
pdis.  The  two  first  were  explored  by  Mr.  Porter,  but  the  latter — with 
which  several  interesting  medals  known  to  numismatists  connect  them- 
selves— ^has  only  been  explored  by  Burckhardt.  M.  Rey  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  extended  his  researches  any  farther  than  Bozrah.  En  re- 
i)anche,  he  returned  by  the  Dead  Sea,  and  triumphantly  determined  the 
accuracy  of  M.  do  Saulcy's  much  disputed  discoveries.  We  are  really 
very  glad  of  it  The  paltry  discussion  had  assumed  so  much  of  an  inter- 
national character  as  to  embitter  almost  all  questions  connected  with 
Syrian  antiquities,  and  to  induce  a  tone  of  hypercrittcism  between  parties 
in  reference  to  other  points,  which  was  much  to  be  deplored.  We  there- 
fore sincerely  hope  that  now  M.  de  Saulcy  is  fairly  throned  in  his  Dead 
Sea  and  Sodomic  rights,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  spiteful  remarks  un- 
worthy alike  of  scholars  and  of  gentlemen. 

The  site  apparently  selected  by  the  Seleucids  as  theur  metropolis  in 
Hauran  (Suwaidiyah),  has,  it  is  to  be  observed,  been  for  many  years  the 
acknowledfi;ed.  capital  of  Jebel  ed  Druze,  and  the  residence  of  their  prin- 
cipal sheikh.  These  people,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  of  Syrian  origin, 
sprang  as  co-relig^onaries  out  of  some  one  of  the  many  Muhammadan 
sects  of  the  centuries  before  the  Crusades,  and  they  took  the  insane  Ha- 
kem.  Caliph  of  Egypt,  as  their  deity.  This  Hakem  ascended  the  throne 
at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  in  a.d.  996.  He  became  a  wild  and  visionary 
fanatic,  who  gave  himself  out  as  the  prophet  of  a  new  religion,  and  his 
whole  reign  was  a  series  of  violences  and  inconsbtencies.  Gibbon  says, 
^'  He  aspired  above  the  fame  of  a  prophet,  and  styled  himself  the  visible 
imag^  of  the  Most  High  God,  who^  after  nine  apparitions  on  earth,  was 
at  last  manifest  in  his  royal  person.  At  the  name  of  Hakem,  the  lord  of 
the  liring  and  the  dead,  every  knee  was  bent  in  religious  adoration.  His 
mysteries  were  performed  on  a  mountain  near  Cairo ;  sixteen  thousand 
converts  had  signed  hb  profession  of  faith ;  and,  at  the  present  hour, 
a  &ee  and  warlike  people,  the  Druses  of  Mount  Libanus,  are  persuaded 
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of  tlM  life  sni  diyinHy  of  a  madman  and  tyrant  In  bis  Avme  < 
Hakem  haled  the  Jews  and  Chnstians,  as  the  senrants  of  his  rivals,  whfo 
some  remains  of  prejudice  or  prudenoe  still  pleaded  in  favour  of  Mahomet 
Both  in  Eg]rpt  and  Palet^ne  his  cruel  and  wanton  perseentions  made 
some  martyrs  and  many  apostates ;  the  common  rights  and  speoial  prifi« 
leges  of  Uie  sectaries  were  equally  disregarded,  and  a  general  interdict 
was  laid  on  the  derotion  of  strangers  and  natives.  The  temple  of  the 
Christian  world,  the  Church  of  the  Eesurrection,  was  demolistied  to  its 
fiMmdations ;  the  luminous  prodigy  of  Easter  was  interrupted,  and  mooh 
pre^Etne  labour  was  exhausted  to  destroy  the  cave  in  the  rock  whieh  pro- 
perly cosstttntes  the  Holy  Sepulchre."  This  monster  was  eventtu^ 
assassinated. 

Professor  Robinson  says  of  the  Druses  that  they  keep  their  r^igious 
tenets  and  practices  secret,  though  they  have  ofilen  proressed  them^ves 
to  be  Muhaiamadans.  Not  a  few  of  their  books,  nowever,  oentaiaiBg 
the  dogmas  of  their  religion,  have  found  their  way,  by  the  fortune  dl 
war  or  other  ohances,  to  the  libraries  of  Europe,  particularly  to  Rome 
and  Paris ;  and  from  these  De  8acy  compiled  his  work  upon  itoM  people. 
In  the  QDurse  of  the  insuireetion  ot  1888,  many  of  their  books  were  also 
seiaad  by  the  Egyptians,  one  or  two  of  which  were  purchased  by  lihe 
missioBaries  at  Beirut,  and  oilers  ate  said  to  have  reached  Europe.  After 
dm  vetom  of  peace,  the  Druses  came  in  throngs  to  put  themselves  under 
Christian  instraetiou;  and  although  the  motive  at  the  moment  was 
periiaps  political,  yet,  had  it  been  possible  to  take  proper  advantage  of 
the  movement,  it  might  probably  have  resulted  in  an  extensive  asidbeae^ 
iieial  change  m  their  relations.  As  for  ite  their  religion  has  been  famA 
CNity  it  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  Muhammadanism,  Judusm,  Chris- 
tiaoit^r,  and  Paganism.  Mr.  Thompson  says  :  "  They  are  kirown  to 
weoshb  die  image  of  a  calf."  It  is  but  fair  to  them,  however,  to  say, 
that  when  thsry  mtve  been  accused  of  this  the  accusation  has  been  denied. 
M.  G.  Wortabel,  a  native  of  Beirut,  says :  "Of  the  Druses  I  can  saj 
lliat  they  are  a  brave  people,  but  ezceedinglv  onnning  and  craf^ ;  oif 
their  religion  little  is  known,  and  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  if  diey  know  h 
themselves  ;  sure  I  am  of  one  thing,  tliat  the  majority  of  them  di»  not. 
They  are  divided  into  two  classes :  those  who  are  suppeeed  to  know  the 
tMeto  of  their  creed  are  called  akkals,  or  wise  men — they  ere  by  Ihr  the 
minorby ;  and  die  jahhals,  or  ignorant  men,  who  absolutely.knew  nodm^ 
of  their  religion,  attend  no  pl^  of  worship,  but  bow  their  heads  before 
die  akkals  in  the  depth  of  their  ignorance.  They  have  a  sort  of  Ugh 
priest,  whe  lives  at  Ba'aklin,  a  village  not  far  from  Deir  el  Kamar,  and  to 
his^  will  also  the  akkals  bow."  (The  chief  priest  of  die  Druses  sooth  of 
Damascus  resides,  we  have  seen,  at  SuwaicHyah,  but  which  is  thohis^bes^ 
he  of  Hauran  or  he  of  Lebanon,  we  do  not  know;  most  Wiefy  he  ^ 
Hauran,  as  the  most  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Druses.)  The  akkals 
may,  it  appears,  be  of  either  sex,  and  may  be  termed  die  priests  and 
priestesses  of  the  Druses,  though  what  it  is  they  teach  the  people  M. 
Wortabel  says  he  cannot  well  conceive,  since  none  but  the  tmdated  are 
aUowed  admisston  mto  the  khaluah,  a  small  edifioe,  plain  m  its  appear- 
ance, exceedingly  simple,  being  nothing  more  than  a  room,  with  nothing 
of  note  to  diaiaoterise  i<^  save  that  it  is  detaehed  from  die  village,  and 
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erected  on  «n  eamBJkO^  Here  the  akkab  meet  cm  stated  eoeB8ion%  btit 
what  they  do  there  has  never  yet  been  truly  known.  It  is  supposed  ther 
spend  the  time  in  talking  about  polities  I  One  feature  ef  the  akkals  is 
to  dres0  with  great  simplicity;  they  must  wear  noartiol»  of  gold  or  silk 
The  akkals  mu^  net  tA^t  themselves  to  swearmg  and  abusive  laa- 
^uage^  and  nnist  oa  f^  oeoasions  deport  themselves  as  beeooMs  their 
MU»ed  oharaiAef.  It  is  admitted  that  among  the  articles  of  their  creed 
wre  iaoloded  the  Divine  vnity  and  the  tsansmigration  ef  souls.  They 
believe  that  the  Hakesa  ab^re  named  was  the  incarnation  of  Gk>d»  and 
his  most  pesibct  manifsstatioa.  M.  'Woitabel  thinks,  after  all  his  in^ 
^^ories,  that  the  dictates  of  consdence  are  th^  code  of  morab  as  to 
what  is  right  and  wrone.  One  of  their  articles  makes  it  law&l  fiov  a 
Druse  to  dissemble  his  faith  by  professing  to  accept  that  of  any  person 
with  whom  lor  the  moniMit  he  may  be  conversing.  Jtf .  Ameuny,  also  a 
Syrian,  says  he  has  read  some  of  tne  books  of  the  Druses,  who,  he  says^ 
consider  it  to  be  their  most  sacred  doty  to  murder  every  one  not  a  Druse 
who  is  known  to  possess  or  to  have  read  their  books,  or  to  have  gained 
mny  knowledge  of  dieir  mysteries.  This  gentlemsn  says  that  their  most 
eecret  and  important  mysteries  have  not  been  entrusted  to  writing,  and 
that  a  dietixignishing  article  of  their  belief  was  an  eacaggerated  doctrine 
of  fatalism ;  but  they  believe  none  will  be  saved  except  the  fisw  who  are 
initiated  into  their  mysteries.  They  believe  that  God  created  seven 
orders  of  beings,  who  inhabited  the  world  in  succession,  as  angels,  devils^ 
M&ii,  and  fin^y  man.  They  hold  that  God  has  at  different  times  mani- 
fested himself  in  Adam,  Noah,  Moses,  Christ,  Muhammad,  and  Hakeak 
They  teach  that  all  soids  were  created  at  once,  and  whenever  a  person 
dies,  his  spirit  passes  into  the  body  of  a  new-bom  infant.  The  fate  of  all 
these  souls  was  decided  when  Hakera  sheared.  With  reference  to  their 
revenge,  M.  Ameuny  observes,  that  if  any  ofie  of  them  is  killed,  his 
friends  generally  kill,  not  the  murderer,  but  the  best  man  of  his  family. 

This  curious  race  has  attracted  attention  for  many  centuries,  and  the 
mystery  which  originally  surrounded  them  has  never  been  more  than 
partially  revealed.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  the  Jewish  traveller,  ▲.». 
1163,  says  :  "  Within  twenty  miles  of  Sidon  reside  a  people  who  are  at 
war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Sidon,  and  who  are  called  Druses.  They 
are  called  heathens  and  unbelievers  because  they  profess  no  religion. 
Their  dwellings  are  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains  and  in  the  ridges 
of  the  rock,  and  they  are  subject  to  no  king  or  prince.  Mount  Hermon, 
a  distance  of  three  days'  Journey,  is  the  border  of  their  territory."  He 
goes  on  to  accuse  them  of  incestuous  marriages,  and  then  adds  :  "  They 
say  that  the  soul  of  a  virtuous  man  is  transferred  to  tlie  body  of  a  new- 
bom  child ;  whereas  that  of  the  wicked  transmigrate  into  a  aog  or  some 
other  animal.  The  Druses  are  friendly  towards  the  Jews.  They  are  so 
nimble  upon  the  hills  and  mountains,  that  nobody  can  successfully  carry 
on  war  with  them."  The  older  writers,  almost  without  exception,  used 
to  say  that  the  Druses  were  of  French  origin,  and  descended  from  the 
followers  of  Godefroi  de  BouiUon.  They  themselves  favoured  this  theory 
(which  has  been  for  some  time  exploded),  and  said  tliat  their  name  was 
deriv^  from  a  captain  named  Dreox,  who  led  them  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Others  suppose  that  they  derive  their  name  from  Darar,  a  colleague  of 
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Hakein*i,  but  time  and  ignorance  have  corrupted  thrir  proper  dengna- 
tion. 

At  the  present  time,  the  chief  sanctuary  of  the  Lebanon  Droaes  is  cm 
the  hill  above  Hasbaiya,  on  which  is  erected  a  collection  of  diapels»  called 
Khulwat  (plural  of  khaluah)  el  Biyad,  or  <<  tRe  white  chapels."  Tliis 
place  was  plundered  in  1838,  after  the  dedsive  battle  of  Shubah;  and  on 
that  occasion  the  sacred  recess  was  entered,  and  the  holy  booJcs  were 
taken  away  and  scattered  over  the  world.  Women  are  not  allowed  to 
reside  in  the  khaluahs,  or  chapels,  and  the  families  of  the  priests  reside 
elsewhere.  At  Khulwat  el  Biyad  the  women  go  up  in  the  mommg  to 
clean  and  cook,  and  return  agam  before  evening,  because  not  permitt^  to 
remain  by  night. 

The  Druses  have  been  variously  estimated  at  firom  one  hondred  thou- 
sand to  two  hundred  thousand  souls.  The  probability  is,  says  a  recent 
writer,  that  the  smaller  number  is  correct ;  whereas  the  &dt  is,  that  it 
would  barely  represent  the  Druses  of  the  Lebanon,  and  two  hundred  thou- 
sand  would  be  rather  under  than  above  the  total  Syrian  population  of  the 
Druses,  including  Lebanon,  the  Hauran,  and  the  Jordan.  The  married 
women  among  the  Druses  of  Lebanon  perpetuate  the  andent  Syrian 
custom  of  wearing  horns,  or  tantar^  as  they  are  called,  and  to  which  allu- 
non  is  made  in  Holy  Writ,  when  to  defile  the  horn  in  the  dust  (Job  xvi. 
2)  is  made  to  signify  to  lower  and  degrade  oneself;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
to  lift  up,  to  exJt  the  horn  (Ps.  Izxv.  4 ;  Ixxix.  17),  is  poetically  to  raise 
oneself  to  eminent  honour  or  prosperity,  to  bear  oneself  proudly.  Some- 
thing like  this  is  found  in  classic  authors;  thus  Horace  (Carm.  ui.  21,  18) 
says, 

Ta  spern  reducis  mentibos  anziis 

YiresQue,  et  addis  comoa  pauperi. 

The  most  absurd  things  have  been  written  concerning  the  character,  as 
well  as  the  religious  practices,  of  the  Druses,  accordingly  as  impres- 
sions have  been  derived  from  the  colouring  given  by  load  hatreds  and 
dislikes,  or  by  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  travellers.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Druse  is  brave  and  warlike,  and  when  to  these  characteristics 
are  superadded  the  rivalry  of  years,  the  spur  of  fianatidsm,  and  the  passion 
of  revenge,  he  becomes  savagely  ferocious  and  remorselessly  crueL  But 
the  Druse  in  his  mountain  home,  in  times  of  peace  and  prosperity,  is 
neither  a  gloomy,  nor  revengeful,  nor  predatory  beins^ ;  he  may  have  a  little 
of  the  gravity  common  to  all  Easterns,  but  he  is  hardy,  active,  and  in- 
dustrious, and  cheerfully  hospitable  to  strangers.  The  Druses  are  said  to 
be  jealous:  most  Easterns  are  so. 

Formerly,  the  Druses  were  masters  of  Lebanon  and  the  adjacent  coasi^ 
and  Beirut  was  their  chief  pOrt.  The  late  Emir  Beshir,  however,  aod 
other  leading  men,  were  converted  by  the  Maronites ;  and  these  have  had 
the  upper  band,  both  as  regards  number  and  power,  till  the  last  outbreak. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Egyptians,  the  jurisdiction  in  the  mountains 
was  divided  between  the  two — a  system  which  has  tended  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  uphold  a  &tal  rivalry,  but  the  object  of  which  was,  by  set- 
ting the  petty  chiefr  one  agdnst  another,  to  weaken  them,  and  dius 
ensure  the  ascendancy  and  control  of  the  Osmanlis.  No  wonder  diat 
insurrection  and  murder  should  be  rife  in  Syria  I    The  govenunent  is  a 
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foreign  power,  and  its  centre  at  a  distance.  The  representatires  of  that 
power  are  venal,  unjnst,  capricious,  and  exacting.  The  number  of 
nationalities  and  tribes  in  S jna  is  extraordinary.  All  these  nationalities 
are  exclusive  and  intolerant,  and  hate  one  another  with  all  the  intensity 
of  religious  fanaticism.  The  Maronites  are  especially  well  known  for 
their  exclusi?eness  and  intolerance.  The  wretched  government  has  no 
powOT  to  prevent  disorder  and  strife.  Foreign  influence  makes  the  weak 
government  weaker,  and  while  France  protects  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Russia  the  orthodox  Greek  or  Syrian  Church,  each  strengthens  the 
mutual  hostility  of  parties.  This  protection  undoubtedly  1^  the  Ma- 
,  rooites  to  lord  it  over  their  neighbours  the  Druses  till  they  were  roused 
to  a  savage  retaliation.  The  ill-feeling  which  led  to  the  late  outbreak 
had,  it  is  well  known,  been  working  for  some  time.  It  is,  indeed,  only 
the  repetition,  in  an  exagg^erated  form,  of  many  that  have  preceded  it. 
There  is  not  a  stone  at  Deir  el  Kamar  that,  if  it  could  speak,  would  not 
tell  of  *^  deeds  of  blood"  enacted  in  that  mountain  centre  of  civil  discord. 
Other  nationalities  and  other  religions  became  mixed  up  in  the  sad  occur- 
rences ;  Arabs,  Kurds,  Metawali,  and  Turks  joined  the  Druses  ;  Syrian 
Catholics  and  orthodox  Syrians  of  the  Greek  Church  joined  the  Ma- 
ronites ;  hence,  churches,  convents,  and  even  the  consulates  of  foreign 
powers,  excepting  the  English,  befriended  by  the  Druses,  were  burnt  and 
desolated  at  Damascus.  To  take  bitter  vengeance  for  all  these  evils  will 
only  add  to  the  previdling  misery,  and  leave  the  root  of  the  evil  un- 
touched. European  powers  should  not  attempt  to  take  the  matter 
wholly  into  their  own  hands,  but  they  should  nelp  the  Sultan.  The 
Maronites  oovet  the  protection  of  France,  but  they  look  in  reality  to  the 
Pope;  the  Syrians  of  the  Greek  Church  acknowledge  the  power  of 
Russia,  but  look  up  to  their  own  patriarch  at  Constantinople.  The  entire 
Christian  community  ou^ht  to  be  made  to  enjoy  the  privilee^  of  free 
citizenship.  Religums  liberty  must  be  granted,  but  civil  obe£ence  must 
be  enforced.  Something  must  be  done  to  bring  the  scattered  and  divided 
populations  under  wise  and  prudent  laws.  Personal  rights  and  liberties 
must  be  honoured  and  protected,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Moslem  and 
so-called  Christian  must  be  taught  to  understand  the  duty  of  forbearance. 
If  the  Sultan  cannot  ensure  such  a  state  of  things  when  backed  by  the 
powers  of  Europe,  the  sooner  his  reign  ends  in  Syria  the  better. 
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NsAJKLY  a  Tear  went  by. 

Lady  Isabel  Garlyle  had  spent  it  oa  the  Continent  thnt  refuge  for 
eodi  ^agitivee— now  removing  about  from  pUoe  to  pbioe  witk  bar  com- 
pani<m,  now  stationary  and  alone.  Quite  half  the  time — taking  one 
absence  with  another — he  bad  been  away  from  her,  ehiefly  in  Faiis,  pur- 
suing his  own  oourse  and  his  own  pleasure. 

fibw  fared  it  with  Lady  Isabel  r  Just  as  it  muet  be  ezpeoted  to  fere, 
and  does  far%  when  a  high'^principled  gentlewoman  &lls  from  ber  pedestal. 
Never  had  she  experienced  a  moment's  oahu)  or  peacoi  or  baf^iness  dnoe 
the  fiital  night  of  quitting  her  heme.  She  had  taioen  a  hlmd  leao  in  a 
moment  of  wild  passion ;  when,  instead  of  the  garden  of  rosee  it  had  been 
ber  persuader^s  pleasure  to  promise  her  she  would  &11  into  (bat  whichy  in 
truth,  she  had  barely  glanced  at)  £or  that  had  not  been  ber  mcrring  motive), 
she  had  found  herself  plunged  into  a  yawning  abyss  e£  hooor,  from  wbioL 
there  was  never  more  any  escape ;  never  more,  never  mote.  The  very 
instant,  the  very  night  of  W  departure^  she  aweike  to  what  she  had  done : 
tbs  guilt,  whose  aspect  had  been  shunned  in  the  prospecdve,  assumed  at 
onoe  its  true  friehtfiil  colour,  the  blackness  of  darimess;  uid  a  Uvdy 
remorse,  a  never-^ying  anguishi  took  possession  of  her  eoul  for  ev^e.  Ob, 
reader,  believe  me  I  Lady — wi& — mother !  should  you  ever  be  tempted 
to  abandon  your  home,  so  will  you  awake.  Whatever  trials  may  be  the 
lot  of  your  married  HSb^  though  they  may  magnify  themselves  to  your 
crushed  spirit  as  beyond  the  nature,  the  endurance,  ef  woman  to  bear^ 
resolve  to  bear  them;  fall  down  upon  your  knees  and  pray  to  be  enabled 
to  bear  them :  pray  for  patience ;  pray  for  strength  to  reost  the  demon 
that  would  urge  you  so  to  escape ;  bear  unto  death,  rather  than  forfeit 
your  fair  name  and  your  good  conscience ;  for  be  assured  that  the  alterna- 
tive, if  you  do  rush  on  to  it,  will  be  found  far  worse  than  death. 

Poor  thing!  poor  Lady  Isabel !  She  had  sacrificed  husband,  children, 
reputation,  home,  all  that  makes  life  of  value  to  woman;  she  had  forfeited 
her  duty  to  God,  had  deliberately  broken  His  commandments,  for  the  one 
poor  miserable  sake  of  flying  with  Francis  Levison.  But,  the  instant  the 
step  was  irrevocable,  the  instant  she  had  left  the  barrier  behind,  repent- 
ance set  in.  Even  in  the  first  days  of  her  departure,  in  the  fleeting 
moments  of  abandonment,  when  it  may  be  supposed  she  might  mo- 
mentarily forget  conscience,  it  was  sharply  wounding  her  with  its  adder 
stings  :  and  she  knew  that  her  whole  future  existence,  whether  spent  with 
that  man  or  without  him,  would  be  a  dark  course  of  gnawing  retribution. 

It  is  possible  remorse  does  not  come  to  all  erring  wives  so  immediately 
as  it  came  to  Lady  Isabel  Carlyle — you  need  not  be  reminded  that  we 
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speak  of  women  in  the  better  positions  of  life,  too  many  of  whom  have 
lost,  or  are  losbg  themseWes,  as  she  did.  Lady  Isabel  was  endowed  with 
sensitiyely  refin^  deUeacy  of  feeling,  with  an  mnate,  lively  consciousness 
of  right  and  wrong :  a  nature,  such  as  hers,  is  one  of  the  last  that  may  be 
expected  to  err ;  and,  but  for  that  most  fiital  misapprehension  renrding 
her  husband,  the  iealons  belief,  fanned  by  Captain  Lerison,  that  his  lore 
was  giren  to  Barbara  Hare,  and  that  the  two  were  uniting  to  deceiye  her, 
she  never  would  have  forgotten  herself.  That  remorse  does  come  to  all, 
never  yon  doubt.  However  successfully  madame  may  conceal  it  from  the 
worid,  flaunting  herself  in  the  face  of  day,  as  if  defying  any  to  believe  her 
haunted  by  a  grim  skeleton,  remarried,  possibly,  to  him  who  has  en- 
cumbered himself  with  her,  her  laces,  her  satins,  her  feathers,  and  her 
jewels  a  marvel  of  cost — don't  you  be  taken  in  by  it.  Rely  upon  it,  the 
skeleton  is  within,  in  the  worst  depth  of  its  terrible  grimness,  a  skeleton 
of  living  fire^  preying  upon  her  heart-strings.  Every  taunt  cast  upon  her 
by  the  world,  every  slight  that  may  henceforth  be  her  portion  of  right, 
fer  she  has  earned  it,  tells  but  too  surely  upon  her  crushed  and  remorse- 
ful spirit     Too  surely,  too  keenly,  was  it  to  tell  upon  Lady  Isabel's. 

Neariy  a  year  went  by ;  save  some  six  or  eight  weeks ;  when  one 
morning  in  July  Lady  Isabel  made  her  appearance  in  the  breakfiEtst-room. 
They  were  staying  now  at  Grenoble.  Taking  that  town  on  their  way 
from  Switzerland,  through  Savoy,  it  had  been  Captain  Levison's  pleasure 
to  halt  in  it.  He  engaged  apartments,  furnished,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Place  Grenette ;  a  windy  old  house  it  was,  full  of  doors  and  windows, 
chimneys  and  cupboards ;  and  he  said  he  should  remain  there.  Lady 
Isabel  remonstrated ;  she  wished  to  go  farther  on,  where  they  might  get 
quicker  news  from  England ;  but  her  will  now  was  as  nothing.  She  was 
looking  like  the  ghost  of  her  former  self — talk  of  her  having  looked  ill 
when  she  took^mit  voyage  over  the  water  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  you  should 
have  seen  her  now  :  misery  marks  the  countenance  worse  than  sickness. 
Her  face  was  white  and  worn,  her  hands  were  thin,  her  eyes  were  sunken 
and  surrounded  by  a  black  circle  :  care  was  digging  caves  for  them.  A 
stranger  might  have  attributed  these  signs  to  her  state  of  health :  she 
knew  better ;  knew  that  they  were  the  effects  of  her  wretched  mind  and 
heart. 

It  was  very  late  for  breakfast :  but  why  should  she  rise  early,  only  to 
drag  through  another  endless  day  p  Languidly  she  took  her  seat  at  the 
table,  just  as  Captain  Levison's  servant,  a  Frenchman,  whom  he  had  en-^ 
gaged  in  Paris,  entered  the  room  with  two  letters. 

''  Point  de  gazette,  Pierre?"  she  asked. 

**  Non,  miladi." 

And  all  the  while  the  sly  fox  had  got  the  Times  in  his  coat  pocket  t 
But  he  was  only  obeying  the  orders  of  his  master.  It  had  been  Captaii^ 
Levison's  recent  plei^re  Uiat  the  newspapers  should  not  be  seen  by  Lady 
Isabel  until  he  had  overiooked  them.  You  will  speedily  gather  his. 
motive. 

Pierre  departed  towards  Captain  Levison's  room,  and  Lady  Isabel  took 
up  the  letters  and  examined  their  superscription  with  interest.  It  was. 
known  to  her  that  Mr.  Carlyle  had  not  lost  a  moment  in  seeking  a 
divorce,  and  the  announcement,  that  it  was  granted,  was  now  daily 
expected.     S\^  was  anxious  for  it ;  anxious  that  Captain  Levison  should 
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raider  her  the  011I7  reptration  in  bii  power,  before  the  birih  of  her  qo- 
heppj  child :  little  thooght  die  that  there  wm  not  the  loMt  intectkni  om 
hie  pert  to  make  her  repacatioQ-HuiT  more  than  he  had  made  b  to 
others  who  had  gone  before  her.  She  had  become  painfiilly  aware  of  iha 
foot  that  the  man,  for  whom  ahe  had  ehoeea  to  saonfice  herael^  was  bads 
bat  dM  had  not  learned  all  his  badneas  yet. 

Captain  Lerisoii,  unwashed,  masbaven,  widi  a  dreasbe^gown  looaety 
floog  on,  bmiged  in  to  break£ut:  the  dedced-ont  dan£es  before  the 
world  are  freqnentl^r  the  greatest  dozens  in  domestie  privaqr.  He  wished 
her  good  morning  m  a  careless  tone  of  i^athy,  and  she  as  apathetically 
answered  to  it. 

**  Pierre  says  there  are  some  letters,''  he  began.  *^  What  a  ptecioos 
hot  day  it  isr 

**  Two,"  was  her  short  reply,  her  tone  sullen  as  his.  For  if  you  think, 
my  rood  reader,  that  the  flattering  words,  the  ardent  cspreasions  which 
usably  attend  the  first  go-off  of  these  promising  unions,  last  out  a  whale 
ten  months,  you  are  in  egregious  error.  Compliments,  the  Tery  opposite 
to  honey  and  sweetness,  haye  generally  supenrened  long  before.  Try  it» 
if  you  don't  bdieye  me. 

*^  Two  letters,"  she  contmued,  ^and  they  are  both  in  the  same  hand- 
writing :  your  solicitor's,  I  bdieye." 

Up  went  his  head  at  the  last  word,  and  he  made  a  sort  of  gnb  at  the 
letters ;  stalked  to  the  forthest  window,  opened  one,  and  glanrod  orer  its 
contents. 

''  Sib, — ^We  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  suit,  Carl^le  v.  Cadyle^  b  at 
an  end :  the  divorce  was  pronounced  without  opposition*    Aeeorduiff  to 
your  request,  we  hasten  to  forward  you  the  earliest  intimation  of  the  net. 
"  We  are,  sir,  foithfully  yours,   e 

''HossfcG&AB. 
"  F.  Leyison,  Esq." 

It  was  o?er,  then.  And  all  daim  to  the  name  of  Carlyle  was  dedared 
to  haye  been  forfeited  by  the  Lady  Isabel  for  oyer.  Captain  Leyison 
folded  up  the  letter,  and  placed  it  securely  in  an  inner  pocket. 

"  Is  tnere  any  news  i**  she  asked. 

"Newsr  • 

<'  Of  the  diyoree,  I  mean.** 

^'  Tush !"  was  the  response  of  Captain  Leyison,  as  if  wishing  to  imply 
that  the  diyoree  was  yet  a  £Eu>off  a£Gur :  and  he  proceeded  to  open  ttie 
other  letter.  ^ 

<'  Sir,-- After  sending  off  our  last,  dated  to-day,  we  reodyed  tidings  of 
the  demise  of  Sir  Peter  Leyison,  your  great-uncle.  He  ezpirsd  this 
afternoon  in  town,  where  he  had  come  for  the  benefit  of  medicd  advice. 
We  have  much  pleasure  in  congratulating  you  upon  your  accession  to 
the  title  and  estates:  and  beg  to  state  that  should  it  not  beoonyenient  to 
you  to  visit  England  at  present,  we  will  be  Imppy  to  transact  all  neces- 
sary matters  for  you,  on  your  favouring  us  with  instmotioas. 

*^  And  we  rraoain,  dr,  most  idthfolhr  yonr% 

**ME^  St  GbAB. 

"  Sir  Francis  Levison,  Bart." 
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The  outdde  of  this  letter  was  superscribed  as  the  other,  *^  F.  Levison, 
Esquire  ;"  no  doubt  with  a  view  to  its  more  certain  delivery. 

<<  At  last '  thank  the  pigs  V*  was  the  gentleman's  euphonious  expression, 
as  be  tossed  the  letter  open  upon  the  breakfast-table. 

'<  The  divorce  is  granted !"  feverishly  uttered  Lady  IsabeL 

He  made  no  reply,  but  seated  himself  to  breakfast. 

^'  May  I  read  the  letter  ?     Is  it  for  me  to  read  ?** 

*<  For  what  else  should  I  have  thrown  it  there  1^  be  said. 

^<  A  few  days  ago,  you  put  a  letter,  open,  on  the  table,  I  thought  for 
me :  but  when  I  took  it  up  you  swore  at  me.  Do  you  remember  it,  Cap- 
tain Levison?" 

<'  You  may  drop  that  odious  title,  Isabel,  which  has  stuck  to  me  all  too 
loDg.     I  own  a  better  now.*'  ^ 

«  What  one,  pray?" 

"  You  can  look,  and  see." 

Lady  Isabel  took  up  the  letter  and  read  it.  Sir  Francis  swallowed  down 
his  coffee,  and  rang  the  table  hand-bell — ^the  only  bell  you  generally  meet 
with  in  France.     Pierre  answered  it. 

"  Put  me  up  a  change  of  things,"  said  he,  in  French.  <<  I  start  for 
England  in  an  hour." 

"  It  was  very  well,"  Pierre  responded  :  and  departed  to  do  it.  Lady 
Isabel  waited  till  the  man  was  gone,  and  then  spoke,  a  fiunt  flush  of 
emotion  appearing  in  her  cheeks. 

^'  You  do  not  mean  what  you  say  ?     You  will  not  leave  me  yet  ?" 

''  I  cannot  do  otherwise,"  he  answered.  "  There's  a  mountain  of  busi- 
ness to  be  attended  to,  now  that  I  am  come  into  power." 

*^  Moss  and  Grab  say  they  will  act  for  you.  Had  there  been  a  neces- 
sity for  your  going,  they  would  not  have  offered  that" 

^*  Ay,  they  do  say  so— with  a  nice  eye  to  the  feathering  of  their 
pockets !  Go  to  England  I  must :  it  is  absolutely  essential.  Besides,  I 
should  not  choose  for  the  old  man's  funeral  to  take  place  without  me." 

"  Then  I  must  accompany  you,"  she  urged. 

'^  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  nonsense,  Isabel.  Are  you  in  a  state  to 
travel  night  and  day  ?  Neither  would  home  be  agreeable  to  you  yet 
awhile." 

She  felt  the  force  of  the  objections :  resuming,  after  a  moment's  pause. 
*^  Were  you  to  go  to  England,  you  might  not  be  back  in  time." 

"In  time  for  what?" 

"  Oh,  how  can  you  ask  ?"  she  rejoined,  in  a  sharp  tone  of  reproach ; 
<(you  know  too  well.  In  time  to  make  me  your  wife  when  the  divorce 
shall  appear." 

"  I  must  chance  it,"  codly  observed  Sir  Francns. 

"  Chance  it  1  chance  the  legitimacy  of  the  child  ?  You  must  assure 
that,  before  all  things.  More  terrible  to  me  than  all  the  rest  would  it  be, 
if ^" 

"  Now  don't  put  yourself  in  a  fever,  IsabeL  How  many  times  am  I  to 
be  compellkl  to  beg  that  of  you!  It  does  no  good.  Is  it  my  fault,  if  I 
am  called  suddenly  to  England  ?" 

"  Have  you  no  pity  for  your  child  ?"  she  urged,  in  agitation.  "  Nothing 
can  repair  the  injury,  if  you  once  suffer  it  to  come  upon  him.  He  wifi 
be  a  by-word  amid^  men  throughout  his  life." 

t2 
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<'  Yoa  had  better  haye  written  to  the  law  lords  to  urge  on  the  diToroe^*' 
he  retorted.     <'  I  cannot  help  the  delay." 

<' There  haf  been  no  delay:  quite  the^tontrary.  But  it  may  be  ex- 
pected hourly  now.** 

<^  Ton  are  worrying  yonrself  for  nothing,  Isabel.  I  shall  be  back  in 
time.** 

He  quitted  the  room  as  he  spoke,  and  Lady  Isabel  renuuned  in  it,  the 
imaffe  of  despair.  Nearly  an  hour  passed,  when  she  remembered  the 
brewhst-thioffs,  and  rang  for  them  to  be  removed.  A  maid-servant 
entered  to  do  it,  and  she  thought  how  ill  miladi  looked. 

'<  Where  was  Pierre  T*  miladi  asked. 

<^  Pierre  was  making  himself  ready  to  attend  monsieur  to  England.'* 

Scarcely  had  she  closed  the  door  upon  herself  and  her  tray  when  Sir 
Francis  Levison  appeared,  equipped  ror  trayelling.  *^  Good-by,  Isabel,** 
said  he,  without  further  circumlocution  or  ceremony. 

Lady  Isabel,  excited  beyond  all  self-control,  slipped  the  bolt  of  the  door; 
and,  half  leaning  against  it,  half  kneeling  at  his  feet,  hdd  up  her  hands 
in  supplication. 

<*  Francis,  haye  you  any  consideration  left  for  me— any  in  the  worid  T* 

**  How  can  you  be  so  absurd,  Isabel  P  Of  course  I  haye^"  he  continued, 
in  a  peeyish  though  kind  tone,  as  he  took  hold  of  her  hands  to  raise  her. 

"  No,  not  yet  I  will  remain  here  until  you  say  you  will  wait  another 
day  or  two.  You  know  that  the  French  Protestant  minister  is  prepared 
to  marry  us,  the  instant  news  of  the  divorce  shall  arrive :  if  you  do  care 
still  for  me,  you  will  wait.** 

<*  I  cannot  wait,**  he  replied,  his  tone  changing  to  one  of  determination. 
<<  It  is  useless  to  urge  it** 

"  Say  that  you  will  not** 

*'  Well,  then,  I  will  not ;  if  you  would  prefer  to  have  it :  anything  to 
please  you.     Isabel,  you  are  like  a  child.     I  shall  be  back  in  time.*' 

*^  Do  not  think  I  am  urging  it  for  my  sake,**  she  panted,  growing  more 
agitated  with  every  fleeting  moment  ''  You  know  that  I  am  not  I  do 
not  care  what  becomes  of  me.  No ;  you  shall  not  go  till  you  hear  me ! 
Oh,  Francis,  by  all  I  have  forfeited  for  your  sake ^ 

^*  Get  up,  Isabel,**  he  interrupted. 

<<  For  the  chi]d*s  sake!  for  the  child*s  sake.  A  whole  long  life  before 
it ;  never  to  hold  up  its  head,  of  right ;  the  reproach  everlastingly  upon 
it  that  it  was  bom  m  sin !  Francis  !  Francis !  if  you  have  no  pity  for 
me,  have  pity  upon  it  1" 

*<  I  tbidc  you  are  losing  your  senses,  Isabel.  There's  a  month  yet,  and 
I  promise  you  to  be  back  ere  it  shall  have  elapsed.  Nay,  ere  half  of  it 
shall  have  elapsed:  a  week  will  accomplish  all  I  want  to  do  in  London. 
Let  me  pass :  you  have  my  promise,  and  I  will  keep  it.** 

She  never  moved.  Only  stood  where  she  was,  raising  her  supplicating 
hands.  He  grew  impatient,  and,  by  some  dexterous  sleight  of  hand  got 
the  door  open.     She  seized  his  arm. 

*<  Not  for  my  sake,**  she  panted,  still,  her  dry  lips  drawn  and  livid. 

*<  Nonsense  about  *  not  ror  your  sake.*  It  is  for  your  sake  that  I  will 
keep  my  promise.  I  must  go.  There :  good-by,  Isabel,  imd  take  care  <^ 
yourself.** 

He  broke  from  her  and  left  the  room,  and  in  another  minute  had  left 
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the  house,  Kerre  attending  him.  A  feelbff,  amountmg  to  a  conviotiony 
msbed  over  the  unhappy  lady,  that  she  had  seen  him  for  the  hwt  time 
until  it  should  be  too  late. 

She  was  right    It  was  too  late,  by  weeks  and  months. 


n. 

mmriii  oomplimbhtb. 

December  came  in.  The  Alps  were  covered  with  snow :  Grenoble 
borrowed  the  shade,  and  looked  cold,  and  white,  and  sleety,  and  sloppy; 
ihe  wide  gutters,  running  through  the  middle  of  certain  of  the  streets, 
were  unusually  black,  and  the  people  crept  along,  especially  dismal. 
Close  to  the  fire  in  the  bam  of  a  French  bedroom,  full  of  windows,  and 
doors,  and  draughts,  with  its  wide  hearth,  and  its  wide  chimney, ;  into 
which  we  could  put  four  or  fiye  of  our  English  ones,  shivered  Lady  Isabel 
Vane.  She  had  an  invalid  cap  on,  and  a  thick  woollen  invalid  shawl, 
and  she  shook  and  shivered  perpetually;  though  she  had  drawn  so  close 
to  the  wood  fire  that  there  was  a  danger  of  her  petticoats  igniting,  and 
the  attendant  had  frequently  to  spring  up  and  interpose  between  them 
and  the  cracklmg  logs.  Little  did  it  seem  to  matter  to  Lady  Isabel :  she 
sat  in  one  position,  her  countenance  the  picture  of  stony  despair. 

So  had  she  sat,  so  looked,  since  she  b^an  to  fi;et  better.  She  had  had 
a  long  illness,  terminating  in  low  fever :  but  we  attendants  whispraed 
amonffst  themselves  that  miladi  would  soon  get  about  if  she  would  only 
rouse  nerseli  She  had  so  far  got  about  as  to  sit  up  in  the  windy  cham- 
ber ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  to  her  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether 
she  ever  got  about  out  of  it. 

This  day  she  had  partaken  of  her  early  dinner — such  as  it  was,  for 
appetite  fiuled — and  had  dozed  asleep  in  the  arm-chair,  when  a  noise 
arose  from  below,  like  a  carriage  driving  into  the  court-yard  through  the 
porte  coclidre.     It  instantly  aroused  her.     Had  he  come  ? 

'<  Who  is  it  ?"  she  asked  of  the  nurse. 

*'  Miladi,  it  is  monsieur :  and  Pierre  is  with  him.  I  have  begged  miladi 
often  and  often  not  to  fret,  for  that  monsieur  would  surely  come ;  and 
miladi  sees  I  am  right" 

A  strangely  firm  expression,  speaking  of  severe  resolution,  overspread 
the  &oe  of  Lady  Isabel.  It  would  appear  to  say  that  she  had  not "  fretted" 
much  after  him  who  had  now  appeared :  or,  at  any  rate,  that  she  was  not 
fretting  after  him  now.  '^  Patience  and  calmness !"  she  murmured  to 
herself     "  Oh,  may  they  not  desert  me,  now  the  time  has  come!" 

^'  Monsieur  looks  so  well !"  proclaimed  the  maid,  who  had  tsken  up 
her  station  at  a  window  that  overlooked  the  court-yard.  ^*  He  has  got 
out  of  the  carriage :  he  is  shaking  himself  and  stampmg  his  feet." 

"  You  may  leave  the  room,  Susanne,"  said  Lady  Isabel. 

"  But  if  tne  baby  wakes,  miladi  ?" 

'a  will  ring." 

The  girl  departed,  dodng  the  door,  and  Lady  Isabel  sat  looking  at 
it>  schooling  l^rself  into  patience.  Another  moment,  and  it  was  flung 
open. 

Sir  Frauds  Levison  approached  to  greet  her  as  he  came  in.    She 
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mred  Inm  off,  begging  him,  in  a  sabdcwd,  quiet  tone,  not  to  draw  too 
near,  as  any  fittle  excitement  made  her  Aunt  now.  He  took  a  seat  oppo- 
site to  her,  and  began  pushing  the  logs  together  with  his  boot,  as  he 
explained  that  he  r^illj  could  not  get  away  from  town  before. 

"  Why  did  you  come  now  ?"  she  quietly  rejoined. 

"  Why  did  I  come  ?"  repeated  he.  '*  Are  these  all  the  thanks  a  fellow 
eets  for  travelling  in  thb  inclement  weather  ?  I  thought  you  would  at 
least  hare  been  glad  to  welcome  me,  Isabel'' 

'<Sir  Francis,"  she  rejoined,  sneaking  still  with  almost  unnatural 
calnmessi  as  she  continued  to  do  throughout  the  iuleryiew — though  the 
firequent  changes  in  her  countenance,  and  the  morement  of  her  handfl^ 
when  she  laid  them  from  time  to  time  on  her  chest  to  keep  down  its 
beatbg,  told  what  an  effort  the  struggle  cost  her — <*  Sir  Fronds,  I  am 
rlad,  for  one  reason,  to  welcome  you :  we  must  come  to  an  understand* 
ing,  one  with  the  other;  and,  so  far,  I  am  pleased  that  you  are  here.  It 
was  my  intention  to  hare  communicated  with  you  by  letter  as  soon  as  I 
fimnd  myself  capable  of  the  necessary  exertion,  but  your  visit  has  re- 
moved the  necessity.  I  wish  to  deal  with  you  quite  unreservedly,  with- 
out ooncealment  or  deceit :  I  must  request  you  so  to  deal  witii  me.** 

*<  What  do  you  mean  by  '  deal'  ?"  he  asked,  settfing*  the  logs  to  hb 
apparent  sadsraction. 

*<  To  speak  and  act.  Let  there  be  plain  truth  between  us  at  this  in- 
terview, if  there  never  has  been  before." 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

**  Naked  truth,  unglossed  over,"  she  pursued,  bending  her  eyes  de* 
terminately  upon  him.     <*  It  must  be." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  returned  Sir  Francis.  **It  is  you  who  have 
thrown  out  the  challenge,  mind." 

**  When  you  left  in  July  you  gave  me  a  sacred  promise  to  come  back 
in  time  for  our  marriage :  you  know  what  I  mean  when  I  say  *  in  time:^ 
but 

<'  Of  course  I  meant  to  do  so  when  I  gave  the  promise,"  he  interrupted. 
"  But  no  sooner  had  I  set  foot  in  London  than  I  found  myself  over- 
whelmed with  business,  and  away  from  it  I  could  not  get.  Even  now  I 
can  only  remain  with  you  a  couple  of  days,  for  I  must  hasten  back  to 
town." 

^  You  are  breaking  feuth  already,"  she  said,  after  hearing  him  calmly 
to  the  end.  "  Your  words  are  not.words  of  truth,  but  of  de^t.  You  dm 
not  intend  to  be  back  in  time  for  the  marriage ;  or,  otherwise,  you  wouM 
have  caused  it  to  take  place  ere  you  went  at  alL" 

"  What  fancies  you  do  take  up !"  uttered  Francis  Levtson. 

**  Some  time  subsequent  to  your  departure,"  she  quietly  went  on,  "  one 
of  the  maids  was  setting  to  rights  Uie  clodies  in  your  dressing-cfoset^ 
and  she  broug^  me  a  letter  she  found  in  one  of  the  podcets.  I  saw,  by 
the  date,  that  it  was  one  of  those  two  which  you  received  on  the  morning 
of  your  departure.  It'  contained  the  informatiott  that  the  divorce  was 
pronounced." 

She  spoke  so  quietly,  so  i^parendy  without  foeling^  or  pasrion,  that 
Sir  Francis  was  s^reeably  astonished.  He  shoidd  have  less  trouble  m 
ihrowmg  off  the  mask.  But  he  was  an  ill-tempered  man  ;  and,  to  hear 
tfwt  the  letter  had  been  found,  to  have  the  fidseness  of  fab  fine  protesta- 
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lioD0  md  proanies  so  effeetaJly  had  han^  did  not  improiw  hi«  temper 
now.     I^tdy  Isabel  continaed : 

^  It  would  have  been  better  to  hare  trndeeetred  me  then;  to  have  told 
me  that  the  hopes  I  was  cherishmg  for  the  sake  of  the  mibom  duld  were 
worse  than  vain.'' 

<<  I  did  not  judge  so,"  he  replied.  **  The  excited  state  jrou  then  ap- 
peared to  be  in,  would  have  predoded  your  listening  to  any  sort  of 
reason." 

Her  heart  beat  a  little  quicker  :  but  she  stilled  it  *<  You  deem  that 
it  was  not  in  reason  I  should  aspire  to  be  made  the  wife  of  Sir  Francis 
Levison  ?" 

He  rose  and  began  kidding  at  the  logs  ;  with  the  heel  of  his  boot  this 
time.  ^  Well,  Isabel — ^you  must  be  aware  that  it  is  an  awful  sacrifice 
£m  a  man  in  my  position  to  marry  a  divorced  woman/' 

The  hec^  flushed  into  her  thin  dieeks,  but  her  voice  sounded  cahn  as 
before. 

*^  When  I  expected,  or  wished^  for  the  ^  sacrifiee^'  it  was  not  for  my 
own  sake:  I  told  you  so  then.  But  it  was  not  made:  and  the  child^ 
iidieritanee  is  that  of  sin  and  shame.     There  he  lies." 

Sir  Francis  half  turned  to  where  she  pointed,  and  saw  an  inftmt's  cra& 
by  the  side  of  the  bed.    He  <fid  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  look  at  it 

"  I  am  the  representative  now  of  an  ancient  and  respected  baronetcy,'* 
he  resumed,  in  a  tone  as  of  apolo^  for  his  previous  heartless  words,  *'  and 
to  make  you  my  wife  would  so  offend  all  my  fiunily,  that    ■  ■■" 

'<  Stay,"  interrupted  Lady  Isabel ;  **  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  to 
find  needless  excuses.  Had  you  imkeu  this  journey  for  the  purpose  of 
making  me  your  wife,  were  you  to  propose  to  do  so  this  day,  and  bring 
a  dcrgymaa  into  the  room  to  perform  tne  ceremony,  it  would  be  futile. 
The  injury  to  the  diild  can  never  be  repaired :  and,  for  myself,  I  cannot 
imagine  any  finte  in  li£s  worse  than  the  bring  compelled  to  pass  it  with 
yoo." 

^  If  yoa  hare  taken  this  aversion  to  me,  it  cannot  be  helped,"  he  cooOy 
said;  inwardly  congratulating  himself,  let  us  not  doubt,  at  being  spared 
the  work  of  trouble  he  had  an^pated.  ''  Yon  made  commotion  enough 
ooee,  about  my  making  you  ^  reparation.' " 

She  shook  her  head.  *'  All  the  reparation  in  your  power  to  make,  all 
the  reparation  that  the  whole  world  can  invent^  could  not  undo  my  sin. 
It^and  its  effects,  must  lie  upon  me  lor  ever." 

^  Oh — sin !"  was  the  derisive  exclamation^  ^  You  ladies  should  dunk 
of  that  beforehand." 

'^  Yes,"  she  sadly  answered.  ''  May  Heaven  help  all  to  do  so,  who  may 
be  tempted  as  I  was." 

**  If  you  mean  diat  aa  a  reproach  to  me,  it's  rather  out  of  {dace," 
chafed  Sir  Franeis,  whose  fits  of  ill  temper  were  under  no  control,  and 
who  never,  when  in  them,  cared  what  he  said  to  outrage  the  feelings  of 
another.  "The  temptation  to  sin,  as  you  call  it,  lay  not  in  my  per* 
wasimis  half  so  mnoh  w  in  your  jealous  anger  ^towards  yoor  husband." 

'' Quite  true,"  wae  her  reply. 

*^  And  I  believe  yon  were  on  At  wrong  scent,  Isabel*— tf  it  will  be  an^ 
•itiflfiKtioo  to  yon  to  hear  it  %nce  we  aro  mutni%  oa  this  ooaqph- 
mentary  diecoarse,  it  is  cino  ccoiecpienoe  to  smooth  ovev  iMts«" 
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<'  I  do  not  undentand  what  you  would  imply^"  the  taidy  drawing  bar 
shawl  round  her  with  a  fresh  shiver.     ^'  How  *  on  the  wrong  scent*  ?" 

<'  IT^th  regard  to  jour  husband  and  that  Hare  girL  Tou  were  Uindly, 
ontrageousW  jealous  of  him.'' 

"Goon/ 

*^  And  I  say  I  think  you  were  ona  wrong  scent  I  do  not  beUere  Car- 
lyle  ever  thought  of  the  girl— in  that  way.** 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  gasped. 

"  They  had  a  secret  between  tMnu  Not  of  love.  A  eecvet  of  busi- 
ness :  and  those  interviews  they  had  together,  her  dancing  atteodane» 
upon  him  perpetually,  related  to  that;  and  to  that  alone." 

Her  face  was  more  flushed  than  it  had  been  throughout  the  interview* 
He  spoke  quietly  now,  quite  in  an  equable  tone  of  reasoning:  it  was  lus 
way  when  the  iU  temper  was  upon  mm;  and  the  calmer  he  spoke,  the 
nuMre  cutting  were  his  words.     He  need  not  have  told  ha  this. 

^  What  was  the  secret?" she  inquired,  in  a  low  tone. 

"Nay,  I  can't  explain  all;  they  did  not  take  me  into  thor  confidence. 
They  did  not  even  toke  you :  better,  perhaps,  that  they  had,  though,  as 
thinffs  have  turned  out*— <v  seem  to  be  turning.  There's  some  disre- 
putiu>le  secret  attaching  to  the  Hare  family,  and  Carlyle  was  acting  in 
It,  under  the  rose,  for  Mrs.  Ebre.  She  could  not  seek  out  Carlyle  her- 
self, so  she  sent  ^  young  lady.     That's  all  I  knew." 

"  How  did  you  know  it  ?" 

"  I  had  reason  to  think  so." 

"  What  reason  ?    I  must  request  you  to  tell  me." 

"  I  overheard  scraps  of  their  conversation  now  and  then  in  those 
meetbgs,  and  so  gathered  my  conclusions." 

"  You  told  a  different  tale  to  me,  Sir  Frauds,"  was  her  remark,  as  she 
Ufked  her  indignant  eyes  towards  him. 

Sir  Francis lau^^hed.     "  All  stratagems  are  fieur  in  love  and  war." 

She  dared  not  mimediately  trust  herself  to  reply,  and  a  silenoe  ensued. 
Sir  Francis  broke  it,  pointmg  with  his  left  thumb  over  his  shoulder  in 
the  direction  of  the  ciadle. 

"  What  have  you  named  that  younff  article  there  ?" 

"  The  name  which  ought  to  have  been  his  by  inheritance :  '  Francis 
Levison,' "  was  her  icy  answer. 

"  Let's  see— how  old  is  he  now  ?" 

"  He  was  bom  the  last  day  of  August." 

Sir  Francis  threw  up  his  arms  and  stretched  himself  as  if  a  fit  of  idle- 
ness had  overtaken  him ;  then  advanced  to  the  cradle  ftud  pulled  down 
the  clothes. 

"  Who  is  he  like,  Isabel  ?    My  handsome  self  ?" 

"  Were  he  like  you — ^in  spirit — ^I  would  pray  that  he  micht  die,  ere  be 
could  speak  or  think,"  she  burst  fordi.  And  then,  remembering  the  re- 
solution she  had  marked  out  for  herself,  subnded  outwardly  into  cahnneas 
agab. 

"What  dse?'^  retorted  Sur  Francis.  "Ton  know  my  dinKMition 
pretty  well  by  this  time,  Isabel,  and  may  be  sure  that  if  you  deal  out 
small  change  to  me,  you  will  get  it  back  again  vnth  intecesa^f 

She  ma£  no  reply.  Sir  Francis  put  the  clothes  back  over  the  slewing 
child,  returned  to  ths  fire  and  stood  a  few  moments  with  his  back  to  it. 
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^  Is  my  loom  prepared  for  me,  do  you  know  ?^  be  presently  asked. 

^  No^  it  is  not,"  she  quietbr  rejoined.  *^  These  apartments  are  mine 
now:  they  hare  been  transrerred  into  my  name,  and  they  can  nerer 
again  afford  yon  accommodation.  Will  you  be  so  obliging — I  am  not 
strong — as  to  hand  me  that  writine-case  Y 

Sir  Francis  walked  to  the  table  we  indicated,  which  was  at  the  hi  end 
of  the  great  bam  of  a  room;  and,  taking  the  writing-case  from  it,  gare 
it  to  her. 

She  reached  her  keys  from  the  stand  at  her  elbow,  unlocked  the  case, 
and  took  from  it  some  bank-notes. 

*^  I  leceiyed  these  from  yon  a  month  ago,''  she  said.  ^<  They  came  by 
poet." 

^' And  never  had  the  grace  to  acknowledge  them,"  he  retumed,^it]i^a 
sort  of  mock-reproachful  tone. 

"  Forty  pounds.     That  was  the  amount,  was  it  not  ?" 

''Ibe&eyeso." 

'^  Allow  me  to  return  them  to  you.     Count  them."  ^ 

^  Return  them  to  me  for  what  r"  inqiured  Sir  Francis,  in  amazemeni 

^'  I  have  no  longer  anything  whateyer  to  do  with  you,  in  any  way. 
Do  not  make  my  arm  ache,  holding  out  the  notes  to  you  so  long !  Take 
them." 

Sir  Francis  took  the  notes  from  her  hand  and  placed  them  on  the  stand 
near  to  her. 

"  If  it  be  your  unsh  that  all  relations  should  end  between  us,  why,  let 
it  be  so,"  he  said.  <*  I  must  confess  I  think  it  may  be  the  wisest  course, 
as  things  haye  come  to  this  pass,  for  a  cat-and-dog  life,  which  would 
seemingly  be  ours,  is  not  agreeable.  Remember,  though,  that  it  is  your 
doing ;  not  mine.  But  you  cannot  think  I  am  going  to  see  vou  stanre, 
Isabel.  A  sum — we  will  fix  upon  its  amount  amicably — shall  be  placed 
to  your  credit  half  yearly,  and ^ 

*^  I  beg  of  you  to  cease !"  she  passionately  interrupted.  ''  What  do  yon 
take  me  for? 

''Take  you  for!  Why,  how  can  you  liye?  You  haye  no  fortune: 
you  must  receiye  assistance  from  some  one." 

**  I  will  not  receiye  it  from  you.  If  the  whole  world  denied  me,  and  I 
could  find  no  help  from  strangers,  or  means  of  earning  my  own  br^,  and 
it  was  necessary  that  I  should  still  exist,  I  would  apply  to  my  husband  for 
means,  rather  than  to  you.  In  saying  this,  it  ought  to  convince  you  that 
the  topic  may  cease." 

<' Your  husband  P'  sarcastically  rejoined  Sir  Francis.     Generous  man! 

A  flush,  deep  and  painfril,  dyed  her  cheeks.  ''  I  should  have  said  my 
late  husband.     You  need  not  mtve  reminded  me  of  the  mistake." 

''  If  you  will  accept  nothing  for  yourself^  you  must  for  the  child.  He, 
at  any  rate.  £Edls  to  my  share.  I  shall  give  you  a  few  hundreds  a  year 
with  him." 

She  beat  her  hands  before  her,  as  if  beating  off  the  man  and  his  words. 
*^  Not  a  fiurthing,  now  or  ever :  were  you  to  attempt  to  send  money  for 
him,  I  would  throw  it  into«the  nearest  river.  Whom  do  you  take  me  for  ? 
'^whai  do  you  take  me  for  ?"  she  repeated,  rising  in  her  bitter  mortifica- 
tion; <'  if  you  have  put  me  beyond  ihe  pale  of  the  world,  I  am  still  Lord 
Mount  Severn's  daughter." 
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**  Too  did  8t  nraeh  iowardf  puttbg  yoonelf  bajond  its  palt,  m        ** 
^^Don't  I  kDOw  it?    Haye  I  nol  Mid  soP'  she  shsrply  internipted. 
And  thmt  she  lat,  striving^  to  cdm  hert^  daipbg  together  her  ihakiag 


^<  Well,  if  you  will  persist  in  dus  pervene  retokitiony  I  oaimot  i 
ity^  resumed  Sir  Frmois.     ^  In  a  litoe  time  yon  may  probahly  wish  to 
anal  it :  in  which  ease,  a  Hne^  addressed  to  me  at  my  banksrs',  will        " 

Lady  Isabel  drew  herself  up.  *^  Put  away  these  notes,  if  you  please^" 
she  inieirupted,  not  allowing  him  to  finish  his  sentence. 

He  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and  placed  the  bank-notes  within  it. 

'<  Your  clothes— 4;hose  you  left  hers  when  you  went  to  England — ^you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  order  Pierre  to  take  away  this  afternoon.  And 
BOW,  Sir  Francis,  I  belieye  tiiat  is  all :  we  will  part** 

*^  To  remain  mortal  enemies  from  hencefordi  T*  he  rejoined.  "  Is  dnt 
to  be  it?" 

<'  To  be  strangers,"  she  replied,  correcting  him.  "  I  wish  you  a  good 
day." 

**  So !  you  will  not  eren  shake  hands  with  me,  babd  T 

<<  I  would  prefer  not" 

And  duM  diey  parted.  Sir  Francis  lef^  the  room,  but  not  inme* 
diately  the  house.  He  went  into  a  distant  apartment^  and,  calling  die 
•enrants  before  him — there  were  but  two— gave  them  each  a  year's  wages 
in  advance.  '*  That  they  might  not  have  to  trouble  miladi  for  money,  ** 
he  said  to  diem.  Then  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  landkxd,  and  handed  him 
likewise  a  3^ear's  rent  in  advance,  making  the  same  remark.  After  that, 
lie  ordered  dinner  at  an  hotel,  aod  the  same  niffht  he  and  ^ene  departed 
on  their  journey  home  again,  Sir  Francis  thanking  his  Indcy  star  that  he 
had  so  easily  got  rid  of  a  vexatious  annoyance. 

And  Lady  Isabel  ?  She  passed  her  eveniog  alone,  sitting  in  the  same 
place,  close  to  the  fire  and  the  sparks.  The  attendant  remonstrate^ that 
anladi  was  remaining  up  too  late  for  her  strength;  but  miladi  ordered  her 
and  her  remonstrance  into  an  adjoining  room. 

Never  had  her  remorseful  repentance  been  more  keenly  vivid  to  her 
than  it  was  that  evenine^;  never  had  her  position,  present  and  fiitiMre^ 
k>omed  out  in  blacker  coknirs.  The  facts  of  her  hideoos  case  stood  before 
her,  naked  and  bare.  She  had  wilfully  abandoned  her  husband,  her 
diildren,  her  home ;  she  had  east  away  her  good  name  and  her  position  ; 
and  she  had  dehb^ately  ofiendkid  God.  What  had  she  gained  in  return? 
What  was  she  ?  A  poor  outcast ;  one  of  those  whom  men  pity  and 
wonen  shrink  from;  a  misoraUe,  friendless  creature,  who  had  hence- 
iDrth  to  earn  the  bit  of  bread  she,  and  the  other  life  dependent  on  her, 
must  eat,  the  clothes  they  most  wear,  the  roof  that  must  cover  them,  the 
fbel  they  must  bum.  She  Imd  a  few  valuable  jewels^  her  own  mother's^ 
or  her  fether^s  gifts,  whi^  she  had  brought  away  horn  East  Lynne:  she 
had  brou^t  no  others,  nothing  given  to  her  by  Mr.  Carlyle :  and  these 
she  DOW  intended  to  be^n  to  dispose  of,  and  live  upon  until  they  were 
gone.  The  proeeeds^  with  strict  economy,  might  last  her  some  iw^ve 
or  eigfateea  months,  she  calcukted :  after  thaly  fA»  must  find  out  aone 
means  of  tnpply  for  the  future.  Put  the  child  out  to  nnrse^  conceal  her 
naase,  and  ^  out  as  governess  in  a  Fivndi  or  German  fomilyy  wasooeef 
her  visions  m  prospective. 
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A  conAiBed  idea  of  nrenge  had  been  in  her  mind,  Q^gmg  her  on  to 
desperaitioQ,  the  n%ht  she  quitted  her  home ;  of  revenge  on  Mr.  Carlyle 
for  nis  snppoMd  conduct  to  lier.  Bat,  what  sort  of  revenge  had  the  step 
really  brought  to  her  heart?  As  her  eyes  opened  to  her  folly  and  to  the 
true  character  of  Francis  Levisoo,  so  in  proportion  did  l^ey  close  to  the 
&ult  by  wlridi  her  hwbaod  had  oflfended  her.  She  saw  it  in  fainter 
colonrs;  she  began  to  suspect — ^nay,  she  knew — that  her  own  excited 
feelings  had  magnified  it  in  length,  and  breadth,  and  height — ^had  made, 
in  short,  a  mokmll  into  a  mountain;  and,  long  before  the  scandal  of  her 
act  had  died  away  in  the  mouths  of  men,  and  Mr.  Carlyle  had  legally  put 
her  from  him,  she  had  repented  of  the  false  step  for  her  husband's  sake,  and 
longed — though  it  could  never  be — to  be  back  again,  his  wife.  She  re- 
membered his  noble  qualities;  doubly  noble  did  they  appear  to  her,  now 
ihat  her  interest  in  them  must  cease;  she  remembered  how  happy  they 
liad  been  together,  save  for  her  own  self-torment,  touching  Barbara 
Hare;  and,  worse  than  all,  her  esteem,  her  admiration,  her  afiection  for 
him,  had  returned  to  her  fourfold.  We  never  know  the  full  value  of  a 
tiling  until  we  lose  it  Health,  prosperity,  happiness,  a  peaceful  con- 
science ;  what  think  we  of  these  blessings  while  they  are  ours  ?  But, 
when  we  lose  them !  why,  we  look  back  in  surprise  at  our  ungrateful 
apathy.  A  friend  may  be  very  dear ;  but  we  don't  know  how  dear  until 
he  is  gone :  let  him  go  for  ever,  and  the  sorrow  is  almost  greater  than 
we  can  bear.  She  had  lost  Mr,  Carlyle,  and  by  her  own  act;  she  had 
thrown  him  from  her;  and  now  she  must  make  the  best  of  her  work,  spend- 
ing her  whole  future  life  probably  in  one  long  yearning  for  him  and  for  her 
children.  The  hint,  thrown  out  by  Sir  Francis  that  afternoon,  that  her 
suspicions  had  been  mistaken,  her  jealousy  had  had  no  foundation,  did 
not  tend  to  mitigate  her  repentance.  Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in 
his  opinion  she  did  not  know;  but  she  dwelt  upon  it  much :  it  was  pos- 
sible Sir  Francis  had  merely  said  it  to  provoke  her,  for  she  knew  his 
temper,  and  that  he  would  be  capable  of  it :  bu^  if  right,  why  then, 
what  an  utterly  blind  fool  she  had  been ! 

Her  recently  depressing  illness  and  the  conviction  of  Sir  Francis  Levi- 
son's  complete  woitUessness,  the  terrible  position,  in  short,  in  which  she 
found  herself,  had  brought  to  Lady  Isabel  refiecHan.  Not  the  reflec- 
tion, so  called,  that  may  come  to  us  iHio  yet  live  in,  and  for,  the  world, 
but  that  which  must,  almost  of  necessity,  attend  one,  whose  part  in  the 
WOTld  is  over,  who  has  no  interest  left  between  this  and  the  next.  A 
conviction  of  her  sin  ever  oppressed  her :  not  only  of  the  one  act  of  it, 
patent  to  the  acandal-mongers,  but  of  the  long,  sinftil  Kfe  she  had  led 
from  childhood ;  nnful,  insomuch  as  that  it  had  been  carelessly  indif- 
ferent. When  thoughts  of  the  future  life,  and  the  necessity  of  preparing 
for  it,  had  occasionally  come  over  her — there  are  odd  moments  when 
they  come  over  even  the  worst  of  us — she  had  been  content  to  leave  it 
to  an  indefinite  future ;  possibly  to  a  death-bed  repentance.  But  now 
the  truth  had  begun  to  dawn  upon  her,  and  was  growing  more  clear  day 
by  day. 

She  leaned  her  aching  head  this  nigfat  and  dwelt  upon  these  thoughts. 
She  ttretehed  out  her  wasted  hand  for  a  Book,  which  she  had  rarely  used 
to  look  into,  save  at  stated  times  and  periods,  more  as  a  forced  duty  than 
with  any  other  feelmg.    Opening  it  at  a  oertaitt  chapter,  she 'read  some 
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Tenes  at  its  commenoement ;  she  had  read  ihem  often  lately;  for  sbe 
had  begun  to  hope  that  the  same  rnemfol  tidings  might  be  Yonduafed 
to  her  troubled  spirit :  '<  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee :  go,  and  sin  no 
more.'^ 

There  was  much  to  be  blotted  out;  a  whole  course  of  apathy  and 
errors  and  sinfulness.  Her  future  life,  spent  in  repentance,  could  it 
atone  for  the  past?  She  hunted  out  some  other  words,  though  she  did 
not  know  in  what  part  they  might  be :  *'  If  any  man  will  come  after 
me,  let  him  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  me.^  What  a  cross  wbm 
hen  to  take  up !  But  she  must  do  it,  she  would  do  it,  by  God's  blessings 
— ah !  had  she  got  so  far  as  to  ask  thai  f  She  would  take  it  up  from 
henceforth  daily  and  hourly,  and  bear  it  as  she  best  might  :  she  had  fiilly 
earned  all  its  weight  and  its  sharp  pain,  and  must  not  shrink  from  her 
burden.  That  night,  for  the  fint  time,  a  momentary  vision  floated 
before  her  mind's  eye,  a  far  off,  far  off,  indistinct  vinon  of  the  shame 
and  remorse  and  sorrow  of  her  breaking  heart  gimg  place  to  something 
like  peace. 

Susanne  was  called  at  last  l^usanne  was  sleepy  and  cross.  Miladi 
surely  could  not  know  that  the  dock  of  Notre-Dame  had  gone  nddnight: 
and — well!  if  there  wasn't  miladi's  arrowroot  as  cold  as  ice  and  good  for 
nothmg  I    Miladi  wanted  to  go  into  her  grave,  that  was  a  fact. 

Miladi  replied  that  she  only  wanted  at  present  to  go  into  her  bed,  if 
Susanne  would  undress  her.  Susanne  implied  herself  to  the  task,  indulg- 
ing in  sundry  scraps  of  gossip  the  while;  Susanne  and  her  feUow-servant 
having  had  their  curiosity  uncommonly  whetted  that  day. 

A  very  miserable  afifair  it  must  be,  that  monsieur  should  have  had  to 
,  go  back  as  soon  as  he  came  I  All  those  many  miles,  over  those  cold 
wretched  roads,  behind  a  shriddog  and  dangerous  steam-engine,  and 
across  that  abommable  sea !  She,  once  upon  a  time,  when  she  was  living 
with  a  family  in  Paris,  had  had  leave  to  go  down  by  one  of  those  Sunday 
pleasure  ezcursbns  to  Dieppe,  aod  she  was  asked  to  go  upon  the  sea 
when  she  got  there,  and  the  wicked  Fates  put  it  into  W  j^r  ignorant 
heart  to  say  Yes.  Ah,  dame !  she  should  never  forget  it!  it  spoiled  still 
the  best  supper  ever  put  before  her,  when  she  thought  of  it  Let  it  be 
fromage  de  cochon  and  a  glass  of  vin  de  Bordeaux,  or  any  other  ch(»oe 
luxuries  miladi  might  please  to  picture,  not  a  bit  of  appetite  had  she,  if 
those  dreadful  three  hours  on  the  pitching  sea  rose  up  in  her  mind:  and 
she  could  hear  yet  her  own  groans,  and  see  the  state  of  her  lovely  green 
robe  when  she  got  back  to  land;  and  oh!  the  trimmings  in  her  cap! 
And  monsieur  had  undergone  all  that,  with  (^  travelling  besides,  ooly 
to  stop  an  hour  and  to  go  again.  Pauling  sajd  he  must  have  had  bad 
news,  to  call  him  home,  at  the  last  post  town,  and  would  no  doubt  soon 
be  here  again.     When  would  miladi  be  expecting  him  ? 

Miladi  replied  by  desiring  her  not  to  talk  so  fast,  and  Susanne  shrugged 
her  shoulders  in  an  ecstasy  of  disappointment.  She  had  boasted  to 
Pauline  that  ihe  should  learn  all,  for  certain :  though  Pauline,  entombed 
in  the  lower  regions  amidst  her  casseroles  and  marmites,  could  not  of 
course  expect  to  be  enlightened,  unless  at  second  hand. 

When  Lady  Isabel  lay  down  to  rest,  she  sank  into  somewhat  calmer 
sleep  than  she  had  known  of  late ;  also  into  a  dream.  She  th<Night  she 
was  back  at  East  Lynne— not  hacki  in  one  sense,  but  diat  she  seemed 
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neTer  to  haTe  gone  away  from  it — walking  in  the  flower-garden  with  Mr. 
Carlyle,  while  the  three  children  played  on  the  lawn.  Her  arm  was 
within  her  husband's^  and  he  was  relating  something  to  her :  what  the 
news  was,  she  could  not  remember  afterwards,  excepting  that  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  office  and  old  Mr.  DiU,  and  that  Mr.  Carlyle  laughed 
when  he  told  it.  They  appeared  to  be  interrupted  by  the  crying  of 
Archibald;  and,  in  turning  to  the  lawn  to  ask  what  was  the  matter,  she 
awoke.  Alas  I  it  was  the  actual  crying  of  her  own  child  which  awoke 
her;  this  last  child;  the  ill-fated  little  being  in  the  cradle  beside  her. 
But,  for  ^  single  instant,  she  forgot  recent  events  and  doings;  she  be- 
lieved she  was  indeed  in  her  happy  home  at  East  Lynne,  a  proud  mother, 
an  honoured  wife.  As  recollection  flashed  across  her  with  its  piercing 
stings,  she  gave  vent  to  a  sharp  cry  of  agony,  of  unavailing  despair. 


m. 

ALOHB  FOB  BVBBMOBB  ! 

A  sURPBiBB'awaited  Lady  Isabel  Vane.  It  was  on  a  windy  day  in  the 
following  March  that  a  traveller  arrived  at  Grenoble,  and  inquired  his 
way,  of  a  porter,  to  the  best  hotel  in  the  place,  his  French  being  such  that 
only  an  Englishman  can  produce. 

*^  Hotel  P  let's  see,"  returned  the  man,  politely,  but  with  native  in- 
difference, '^  there  are  two  good  hotels  nearly  contiguous  to  each  other, 
and  monsieur  would  find  himself  comfortable  at  either.  There  is  the  Trois 
Dauphins ;  and  there  is  the  Ambassadeurs.** 

''Monsieur" chose,  haphazard,  the  H6tel  des  Ambassadeurs,  and  was 
conducted  to  it.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  there,  he  inquired  his  road  to 
the  Place  Grenette,  and  was  offered  to  be  shown :  but  lie  preferred  that 
it  should  be  described  to  him  and  to  go  alone.  The  Place  was  found,  and 
he  thence  turned  to  the  apartments  of  Lady  Isabel  Vane. 

Lady  Isabel  was  sittmg  where  you  saw  her  the  previous  December,  in 
the  precise  spot,  courting  the  warmth  of  the  fire  and — ^it  seemed— court- 
ing the  sparks  also,  for  they  appeared  as  fond  of  her  as  formerly :  the 
marvel  was,  how  she  had  escaped  spontaneous  combustion  ;  but  there  she 
was  yet,  and  her  clothes  likewise.  You  might  think  but  a  night  had 
passed  when  yon  looked  af  the  room ;  for  it  wore  precisely  the  same 
aspect  now  as  then :  everything  was  the  same,  even  to  the  child's  cradle 
in  the  remote  comer,  partially  nidden  by  the  bed-curtains,  and  the  sleep- 
ing child  in  it.  Lady  Isabel's  progress  towards  recovery  was  remarkably 
lingering:  as  is  frequently*  the  case  when  mind  and  body  are  botn 
diseased.  She  was  so  sitting  when  Susanne  entered  the  room,  and  said 
that  a  *'  Monsieur  Anglais  "  had  arrived  in  the  town  to  see  her,  and  was 
waiting  below,  in  the  salon. 

Lady  Isabel  was  startled.     An  English  gentleman — to  see  her  ! 

English  for  certain,  was  Susanne's  answer,  for  she  had  difficulty  to  com- 
prehend his  French. 

Who  could  be  desirous  to  see  her?  one  out  of  the  world  and  forgotten ! 
'*  Susanne,''  she  suddenly  cried  aloud,  a  thought  striking  her,  **  it  is  never 
Sir  Fran— it  is  not  monsieur  ?" 

Not  in  the  least  like  monsieur,  complacently  answered  Susanne.    It 
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was  a  tally  hraTe  English  geotlemaDy  proud  and  noUey  looldag  like  a 
prince. 

Every  pulse  within  I^y  Isabel's  body  throbbed  rebeOiously ;  her  heart 
boundea  till  it  was  like  to  burst  her  sidey  and  she  turned  nek  with 
excitement.  "  Tall,  brare,  noble !"  could  that  description  apply  to  any 
but  Mr.  Carlyle  ?  Strange  that  so  unnatural  an  idea  riiould  have  oecurred 
to  her :  it  could  not  have  done  so  in  a  calmer  moment  She  rose,  tottered 
across  the  chamber,  and  prepared  to  descend.  Susanne's  tongue  was  let 
loose  at  the  proceediDfi^. 

Was  miladi  out  of  her  senses  ?  To  attempt  going  down  stairs  wouhl 
be  a  pretty  ending,  for  she'd  surely  fidl  by  the  way.  lOadi  Knew  that 
the  bottom  step  was  of  lead,  and  thiat  no  head  could  pitch  down  upon  that, 
without  never  bebg  a  head  any  more,  except  in  the  hospitals.  Let  milacU 
sit  still  in  her  place  and  she'd  bring  the  monrieur  up.  What  did  it 
si^ify  ?  He  was  not  a  young  petit  mattre,  to  quiz  things :  he  was  fifty, 
if  ne  was  a  day ;  his  hair  already  turned  to  a  fine  grey. 

This  set  the  question,  touchmg  Mr.  Carlyle,  at  rest,  and  her  heart 
stilled  again.  The  next  moment  she  was  inwardly  laughing  in  bitter 
mockery  at  her  insensate  foUy.  Mr.  Carlyle  oome  to  see  her !  Her  ! 
Francis  Levison  might  be  sending  over  some  man  of  business,  r^arding 
the  numey  question,  was  her  next  thought :  if  sc^  she  should  certainly 
refuse  to  see  him. 

'^  Go  down  to  the  gentleman  and  ask  his  name,  Susanne.  Ask  also 
from  whence  he  oomes." 

Susanne  disappeared,  and  returned,  and  the  gentieman  bdiind  her. 
Whether  she  had  invited,  him,  or  whether  he  had  chosen  to  come  unin- 
vited,  there  he  was.  Lady  Isabel  caught  a  glimpse,  and  flung  her  hands 
over  her  bummg  cheeks  of  shame.     It  was  Lord  Mount  Severn. 

"  How  did  yon  find  out  where  I  was  ?"  she  gasped,  when  some  painful 
words  had  been  uttered  on  both  sides. 

"  I  went  to  Sir  Francis  Levison  and  demanded  your  address.  Certain 
recent  events  implied  that  he  and  you  must  have  parted,  and  I  therefore 
deemed  it  time  to  inquire  what  he  had  done  with  you." 

'^  Since  last  July,'  she  interrupted,  lifting  up  her  wan  fiuse,  now  odour-  • 
less  again.     ''  Do  not  think  worse  of  me  than  I  am.     He  was  here  in 
December  for  an  hour's  recriminating  interview,  and  we  then  parted  for 

«  What  have  you  heard  of  him  ktely  ?" 

"  Not  anything.  I  never  know  what  is  passing  in  the  world  at  home: 
I  have  no  newspaper,  no  correspcmdenoe ;  and  he  w(mld  scarcely  he  so 
bold  as  to  write  to  me  again." 

"  I  shall  not  shock  you,  then,  by  some  tidings  I  bring  you  regarding 
him,'*  returned  Lord  Mount  Severn. 

''  The  greatest  shock  to  me  would  be,  to  hear  that  I  should  ever  again 
be  subjected  to  the  sight  of  him,"  she  answered. 

^'  He  is  married." 

'< Heaven  have  pity  on  his  poor  wife!"  was  all  the  oommsnt  of  Lady 
Isabel 

''  He  has  married  Alice  Challoner.*' 

She  lifted  her  head  then,  in  sinmle  surprise.  ^ Alice?  Not 
Blanche  ?" 

^*The  story  runs  that  he  has  pkyed  Blanche  very  &lse.     That  he  hai  . 
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1)eeA  wiih  her  mneb,  the  hst  three  or  four  montha,  leadiog  oa  her  ex- 
peetatioiui;  and  ^n  raddenly  propoeed  for  her  yonng  tigter.  I  know 
BothiDg  of  the  detaik  myself:  it  is  not  likely :  mkI  I  had  heard  aotUng^ 
until  one  erening  at  the  olub  I  saw  the  annooneement  of  the  marriage 
for  the  following  day  at  St.  George's.  I  was  at  the  church  the  sext 
morning  befiore  he  was.*^ 

*^  Not  to  stop  it !  not  to  intercept  the  marriage  V*  breathlessly  uttered 
Lady  Isabel. 

*'  Certainly  not.  I  had  no  power  to  attempt  anything  of  the  sort  I 
went  to  demand  an  answer  to  mj  qnestion — ^what  he  had  done  with  yon, 
and  where  yoo  were?  He  gare  me  this  address,  but  sud  he  Imew 
nothing  of  yonr  movements  since  December." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  The  earl  appeared  to  be  alternately  rumi- 
nating and  taking  a  survey  of  the  room.  Isabel  sat  with  her  head 
down. 

**  Why  did  yon  seek  me  out  T*  she  presently  broke  forth.  <<  I  am  not 
worth  it     I  have  brought  enough  dbgraee  upon  your  name." 

'^  And  upon  your  husband's  and  upon  your  children's,"  he  rejooned,  in 
his  most  severe  manner,  for  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  Earl  of  Mount 
Severn  to  gloss  over  euilt  '*  Neverthelett,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me, 
as  your  nearest  Uood  relative^  to  see  after  you,  now  that  you  are 
alone  again,  and  to  take  care — so  ftr  as  I  can — that  you  do  not  lapse 
lower." 

He  might  have  spared  her  that  stab.  But  she  scarcely  understood 
him.     Bhe  looked  at  him,  wondering  whether  she  did  understand. 

'^  You  have  not  a  shilling  in  the  world,"  he  resumed.  ^'  How  do  you 
purpose  to  live?" 

"  I  have  some  money  yet     When        " 

''  His  money  ?*  sharply  and  haughtily  interposed  the  earL 

<<  No,"  she  indignantly  replied.  <'  I  am  sdling  my  trinkets.  Before 
they  are  all  gone,  I  shall  look  out  to  get  a  living  in  some  way:  by  teach- 
ing, probably." 

*' Trinkets!"  repeated  Lord  Mount  Severn.  "Mr.  Carlyle  told  me 
that  you  carried  nothing  away  with  you  from  East  Lynne." 

"  Nothing  that  he  hfui  given  me.  These  were  mine  before  I  married. 
You  have  seen  Mr.  Carlyle,  then?"  she  filtered. 

<'  Seen  him  P  edioed  the '  indignant  earl.  "  When  such  a  bbw  was 
dealt  him  by  a  member  of  my  faimly,  could  I  do  less  than  hasten  to  East 
Lynne  to  tender  my  sympathies  ?  I  vrent  with  another  object,  too — to 
discover  what  could  have  neen  the  moving  springs  of  your  oooduct :  for 
I  protest,  when  tiie  black  tidings  reached  me,  I  believed  that  you  must 
have  gone  mad.  You  were  one  of  the  last  whom  I  should  have  feared  to 
trust  But  I  learned  nothing,  and  Carlyle  was  ignorant  as  I.  How 
could  you  strike  him  such  a  blow  ?" 

Lower  and  lower  drooped  her  head,  brighter  shone  the  shame  on  her 
hectic  cheek.  An  awful  blow  to  Mr.  Carlyle  it  must  indeed  have  been  : 
she  was  feeling  it  in  all  its  hitter  intensity.  Lord  Mount  Severn  read  her 
r^ntant  looks. 

''  Isabel,"  he  siud,  in  a  tone  which  had  lost  something  of  its  harshness 
—and  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  called  her  by  her  christian  name,  **  I 
see  that  you  are  reaping  the  fruits.  Tell  me  how  it  happened.  What 
*  demon  prompted  you  to  sell  yourself  to  that  bad  man  F" 
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^*  He  is  a  bad  man,"  the  exeUdmed.     *<  A  base,  heartlesf,  bad  man." 

'<  I  warned  yon,  at  the  commencement  of  your  married  Hfe^  to  annd 
him ;  to  shun  all  association  with  him ;  not  to  admit  him  to  yoor  honae.'* 

**  His  coming  to  East  Lynne  was  not  my  doing,"  she  whimpered.  ^  Mr. 
Carlyle  inytted  him.** 

*^  I  know  he  did.  Invited  him  in  his  unsuspicious  confidence,  befier- 
ing  his  wife  to  ^  his  wife,  a  trustworthy  woman  of  hcmour,"  was  the 
scTcre  remark. 

She  did  not  reply ;  she  could  not  gidnsay  it :  she  only  sat  with  her 
meek  face  of  shame  and  her  eyelids  drooping.  , 

'<  If  ever  a  woman  had  a  good  husband,  in  evenr  sense  of  the  word,  you 
had,  in  Carlyle :  if  ever  man  loved  his  wife,  he  loved  you.  How  could 
you  so  requite  him  ?" 

She  rolled,  in  a  confused  manner,  the  comers  of  her  warm  shawl  over 
her  unconscious  fingers. 

'<  I  read  the  note  you  left  for  your  husband.  He  showed  it  me :  the 
only  one,  I  believe,  to  whom  he  did  show  it  It  was  to  him  enttrdy  in* 
explicable :  it  was  so  to  me.  A  notion  had  been  suggested  to  him,  after 
your  departure,  that  his  sister  had  somewhat  marred  your  peace  at  East 
Lynne :  and  he  blamed  you  much — if  it  was  so— lor  not  giving  him  your 
full  confidence  on  the  point,  that  he  might  have  set  matters  on  the  right 
footing.  But  it  was  impossible  (and  there  was  the  evidence  in  the  note 
besides)  that  the  presence  of  Miss  Cariyle  at  East  Lynne  couJd  be  any 
excuse  for  your  disgracing  us  all,  and  ruinine  yourself" 

'<  Do  not  let  us  speak  of  these  things,"  said  Lady  Isabel,  faintly.  '^  It 
cannot  redeem  the  past." 

''But  I  must  speak  of  them;  I  am  come  to  speak  of  than,**  permted 
the  earl :  ''  I  couM  not  do  it  as  long  as  that  man  was  here.  When  these 
inexplicable  events  take  place  in  the  career  of  a  woman,  it  is  a  fiuher's 
duty  to  look  into  motives  and  causes  and  actions ;  aidiough  the  events  in 
themselves  may  be,  as  in  this  case,  irreparable.  Your  famer  is  gone,  hot 
I  stand  in  his  place :  there  is  no  one  else  to  stand  in  it" 

Her  tears  began  to  fall.  And  she  let  them  fall — in  rilence.  The  earl 
resumed. 

''  But  for  that  extraordinary  letter,  I  should  have  supposed  you  had  been 
solely  actuated  by  a  road  infatuation  for  the  cur,  Levison :  its  tenor  gave 
the  afffur  a  different  aspect.  To  what  did  you  allude  when  you  ass^ted 
that  your  husband  had  driven  you  to  it  ?** 

''  He  knew,^  she  answered,  scarcely  above  her  breath. 

'<He  did  not  know,"  st^nlv  replied  the  eari.  ''A  more  truthfo), 
honourable  man  than  Carlyle  does  not  exist  on  the  lace  of  the  earth. 
When  he  told  me  then,  in  his  agony  of  ffrief,  that  he  was  unable  to  Ibrm 
even  a  suspicion  of  your  meaning,  I  could  have  stdked  my  earldom  on  his 
veracity.     I  would  stake  it  stiD.^' 

**  I  believed,"  she  began,  in  a  low,  nervous  voice,  for  she  knew  that 
there  was  no  evading  the  questions  ci  Lord  Mount  Severn,  when  he  was 
resolute  in  their  being  answered,  and,  indeed,  she  was  too  weak,  both  ia 
body  and  spirit,  to  resist — "  I  believed  that  his  love  was  no  longer  mbe ; 
that  he  had  deserted  me  for  another." 

The  earl  stared  at  her.  '<  Whatcan  you  mean  by  'deserted^  Hewas 
with  you." 
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''  There  b  a  desertion  of  the  heart,"  was  her  murmured  answer. 

"  Desertion  of  a  fiddlestick !"  retorted  his  lordship.  **  The  interpreta- 
tion we  gave  to  the  note,  I  and  Carlyle,  was,  that  you  had  heen  actuated 
by  motives  of  jealousy  ;  had  penned  it  in  a  jealous  mood.  I  put  the  ques- 
tion to  Carlyle — as  between  man  and  man— -do » you  listen,  Isabel  ?«- 
whether  he  had  given  you  cause  :  and  he  answered  me,  as  with  God  over 
us*  He  had  never  given  you  cause :  he  had  been  faithful  to  you  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed :  he  had  never,  so  far  as  he  could  call  to  mind, 
even  looked  upon  another  woman  with  covetous  feelings,  since  the  hour 
that  he  made  you  his  wife :  his  whole  thoughts  have  been  of  you,  and  of 
you  alone.  It  is  more  than  many  a  husband  can  say,**  significantly  coughed 
Lord  Mount  Severn. 

Her  pulses  were  beating  wildly.  A  powerful  conviction  that  the  words 
were  true;  that  her  own  blind  jealousy  had  been  utterly  mistaken  and  un- 
founded, was  forcing  its  way  to  her  brain. 

<'  After  that,  I  could  only  set  your  letter  down  as  a  subterfuge,**  re- 
sumed the  earl :  <^  a  felse,  barefaced  plea,  put  forth  to  conceal  your  real 
motive :  and  I  told  Carlyle  so.  I  inquired  how  it  was  he  had  never  de- 
tected any  secret  understanding  between  you  and  that — ^that  beast; 
located,  as  the  fellow  was,  in  the  house.  He  replied,  that  no  such  suspicion 
had  ever  occurred  to^him.  He  placed  the  most  implicit  confidence  in 
you,  and  would  have  trusted  you  with  the  creature  round  the  world,  or 
with  any  one  else." 

She  entwined  her  hands  one  within  the  other,  pressing  them  to  psun. 
It  could  not  deaden  the  pain  at  her  heart 

^^  Carlyle  told  me  he  had  been  unusually  occupied  during  the  stay  of  that 
man.  Besides  his  customary  office  work,  his  time  was  taken  up  with 
some  private  business  for  a  family  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  had  re- 
peatealy  to  see  them,  more  particularly  the  daughter,  after  office  hours. 
Very  old  acquaintances  of  hb,  he  said,  relatives  of  the  Carlyle  family,  and 
be  was  as  anxious  about  the  secret,  a  painful  one,  as  they  were.  This,  I 
observed  to  him,  may  have  rendered  him  unobservant  to  what  was  passing 
at  home.  He  told  me,  I  remember,  that  on  the  very  evening  of  the^ — 
the  catastrophe,  he  ought  to  have  gone  with  you  to  a  dinner-party,  but 
most  important  circumstances  arose,  in  connexion  with  the  affair,  which 
obliged  him  to  meet  two  gentlemen  at  his  office,  and  to  receive  them  in 
secret,  unknown  to  his  clerks." 

<'  Did  he — mention  the  name  of  the  family  ?*'  inquired  Lady  Isabel, 
with  white  lips. 

"  Yes  he  did.  I  forget  it,  though.  Rabbit  ?  Rabbit  ? — some  such 
name  as  that" 

*«WasitHarer 

^'  That  was  it.  Hare.  He  said  you  appeared  vexed  that  he  did  not 
accompany  vou  to  the  dinner ;  and,  seeing  that,  he  intended  to  go  in 
afterwards,  out  was  prevented.  When  the  interview  was  over  in  his  office, 
he  was  again  detained  at  Mrs.  Hare's  house  :  and  by  business  as  impos- 
mble  to  avoid  as  the  other.^ 

*^  Important  business !"  she  echoed,  giving  way  for  a  moment  to  the 
bitterness  of  former  feelings.  '*  He  was  promenading  in  their  garden  by 
moonligbt  with  Barbajra— Miss  Hare.  I  saw  them  as  my  carriage 
passed.^ 

JViW.— -VOL.  CXX.  NO.  CCCCLXXIX.  U 
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^*  And  yoa  were  jealous  that  be  should  be  there  V  exdaimed  Xdod 
Meant  SeTern^  with  mocking  reproach^  as  be  detected  her  mood. 
^<  Listen  I*^  he  whispered^  bencUnif  his  head  towards  her.  ^  While  yoa 
may  haye  thou|{^t»  as  your  present  tone  would  seem  to  mtimate,  uiafi 
they  were  pacing  there  (o  enjoy  each  other^s  society,  know  Aat  they— 
Canvle,  at  any  rate — was  paeinff  the  walk  to  keep  guard.  One  was 
witfun  that  house— for  a  short  half-hour's  interview  wita  his  poor  mother 
—one  who  liyes  in  danger  of  the  soifibld ;  to  which  his  own  mther  woutd 
be  the  first  to  deliver  him  up.  They  were  keeping  the  path  against  that 
fiather,  Carlyle  and  the  young  lady.  Of  all  the  nights  in  the  previous 
seven  years,  that  one  only  saw  the  unhappy  son  at  home,  for  a  hailf-bour's 
meeting  with  his  mother  and  sister.  Carlyle,  in  the  grief  and  excitement 
caused  by  your  oonduct,  confided  so  much  to  me,  when  mentioning  what 
kept  him  from  the  dinner-party." 

Her  face  had  become  crimson :  crimson  at  her  past  lamentable  fbUy. 
And  there  was  no  redemption ! 

'*  But  he  was  always  with  Barbara  Hare !''  she  mnxmuiied,  by  way  of 
some  faint  excuse. 

<t  I  have  mentioned  so.  She  bad  to  see  him  upon  diis  affiJr :  bet 
mother  could  not,  lor  it  was  obliged  to  be  kept  fnSf.  the  father.  And 
so,  you  construed  business  interviews  into  assienations  T*  continued  Lord 
Mount  Severn,  with  cutting  derision.  ^'I  had  given  you  credit  fi>r 
better  sense.  But  was  this  enoueh  to  hurl  you  onto  the  step  you  took  ? 
Surely  not !     Yon  must  have  yielded  to  the  persuanona  of  that  wicked 


"  It  is  an  over  now,**  she  wailed. 

'^  Carlyle  was  true  and  foithful  to  yoU|  and  to  yoa  alone.  Few  women 
have  the  chance  of  happiness^  in  thdr  married  life,  in  the  degree  that  yoa 
had.  He  is  an  upright  and  good  man ;  one  of  nature's  gentlemen ;  one 
that  England  may  be  proud  of,  as  having  grown  upon  her  soil.  The 
more  I  see  of  him,  the  greater  becomes  my  admiration  of  him,  and  of 
his  thorough  honour.  Do  you  know  what  he  did  in  the  matter  of  the 
damages  P" 

She  shook  her  head. 

''He  did  not  wish  to  proceed  for  damages;  or,  only  for  the  trifling 
sum  demanded  by  law ;  but  the  jury,  feeling  fcr  his  wrongs,  gave  nn- 
precedentedly  hear^  ones.  Since  the  fellow  came  into  his  baronetcy  they 
nave  been  paid :  Carlyle  immediately  handed  them  over  to  the  county 
hospital.  He  holds  the  apparently  obsolete  opinion,  that  money  cannot 
wipe  out  a  wife's  dishonour. 

"  Let  us  close  these  topics,"  implored  the  poor  invalid.  ^  I  acted 
wickedly  and  madly:  and  I  have  the  consequences  to  bear  for  ever. 
More  I  cannot  say. 

"  Where  do  you  intend  to  fix  your  future  residence  T'  inqmred  the 
earT. 

<<  I  am  unable  to  tell.  I  shall  leave  this  town  as  soon  as  I  am  weU 
enough." 

^*  Ay.  It  cannot  be  pleasant  fbr  you  to  remain  under  the  eyes  of  its 
inhabitants.     You  were  nere  with  him,  were  voa  not?** 

"  They  think  I  am  his  wife,"  she  murmured.  "  The  servants  tiiink  it.* 

"  That's  well ;  so  far.     How  many  servants  have  you?" 
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^Two.  I  am  sot  strong  eno^gli  jet  to  do  mich  mys«lf,  ao  mm 
obliged  to  keep  two/'  she  contiQaed,  as  if  in  apology  for  the  extraya- 
gancey  ander  her  leduoed  ciicwastaaon.  ^'  Aa  sooa  as  wet  the  hihj 
can  walk,  I  shall  manage  to  do  with  one." 

The  earl  looked  codTounded.  '*  The  baby  V*  ha  uttered,  in  a  tone  of 
astonishment  and  grief,  painful  to  her  to  hear.  *' Isabel!  is  Aem  a 
drild?" 

Not  less  painful  was  her  own  emotion  as  she  hid  her  &09.  Locd 
Mount  Severn  rose,  and  paced  tiie  room  with  striding  steps. 

"  I  did  not  know  it  I  I  did  not  know  it !  Wick^,  heartless  villain  ! 
He  ought  to  have  married  you  before  its  birth.  Was  the  divorce  out 
previously  ?"  he  added,  stopping  short  in  his  strides  to  ask  it. 

"Yes.^* 

<<  Coward!  sneak!  May  good  men  shun  him  fiora  heooeforth !  may  his 
Queen  refuse  to  receive  him !  You,  an  earl's  daughtec !  Oh,  Isabtl ! 
How  utterly  you  have  lost  yourself!*' 

Lady  Isabel  started  from  her  chair,  in  a  burst  of  hysterical  sobs,  her 
hands  extended  beseechingly  towards  the  earl.  ^'  Spare  me,  spare  me ! 
You  have  been  rending  my  heart  ever  naoe  yon  came :  ipdeed  I  am  too 
weak  to  bear  it." 

The  earl,  in  troth,  had  been  betrayed  into  showing  more  of  his  sead- 
ments  than  he  intended.     He  recalled  his  recollection. 

'^  WeU,  well,  sit  down  again,  Isabel,"  he  said,  putting  her  into  her 
chair.  <'  We  will  go  to  the  poiat  I  chiefly  came  hsca  to  settle.  What 
sum  will  it  take  vou  to  live  upon  ?  Qmetly :  as  of  course  you  would 
now  wish  to  live,  but  comfortably." 

"  I  will  not  accept  anything,"  she  relied.  ''  I  will  get  my  own 
living :"  and  li»  eari's  irascibility  again  rose  at  the  spoech.  He  spoke 
in  a  sharp  tone : 

*^  Absurd,  Isabel !  Do  not  add  romantic  folly  to  your  odier  mistakes. 
Get  your  own  living,  indeed !  As  much  as  is  necessary  for  you  to  live 
upon,  I  shall  supply.  No  remonstrance :  I  tell  you  I  am  acting  as  for 
your  fath^.  Do  you  su[^pose  he  would  have  abandoned  you,  to  starve 
or  to  work  ?" 

The  allusion  touched  every  chord  within  her  bosom,  and  the  tears  fell 
fast.     *'  I  thought  I  could  get  my  living  by  teaching,'*  she  sobbed. 

''And  how  much  did  you  antioipate  the  teadiing  would  bring 
youin?'* 

''  Not  very  much,"  she  listlessly  said.  ''  A  hundred  a  year,  perhaps  : 
I  am  very  clever  at  music  and  singing.  That  sum  might  keep  us,  I 
fancy,  even  if  I  only  went  out  by  day." 

''  And  a  fine  '  keep'  it  would  be  I  You  shall  have  that  sum  every 
quarter!" 

''  No,  no !  oh  no !  I  do  not  deserve  it ;  I  eoidd  not  aoeept  it.  I 
have  fc^eited  all  claim  to  assistance." 

''  Not  to  mine.  Now,  it  is  of  no  use  to  esoite  yourself  for  my  mind  is 
made  up.  I  never  willingly  forego  a  duty,  and  I  look  upon  this  not  only 
as  a  duty,  but  an  imperative  one.  Upon  my  return,  I  shall  immediately 
settle  four  hundred  a  year  upon  you,  and  you  can  draw  it  quarterly." 

"  Then  half  the  sum,"  she  reiterated,  knowing  how  useless  it  was  to 
contend  with  Lord  Mount  Severn  when  he  got  upon  the  stilts  of  "dut/." 

u2 
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<*Iiideed|  two  hundred  a  year  will  be  ample;  it  will  seem  like  riches 
tome,** 

<'I  have  named  the  sum,  Isabel,  and  I  shall  not  make  it  less.  A 
hundred  pounds  erery  three  months  shall  be  paid  to  you,  dating-  from 
this  day.  This  does  not  count,"  he  continued,  laying  down  some  notes 
upon  the  table. 

« Indeed  I  have  some  ready  money  by  me,"  she  urged,  her  cheeks 
flushing  at  what  she  looked  upon  as  unmerited  kindness:  for  none  could 
think  worse  of  her  than  she  did  of  herself.  ^^  Pray  take  it  back :  jou  are 
too  good  to  me.** 

'*  I  don't  know  what  you  call  '  ready  money,'  "  returned  the  earl,  ''but 
you  have  just  informed  me  you  were  selling  your  trinkets  to  live  upon. 
Pat  up  the  notes,  Isabel :  they  are  only  a  small  amount,  just  to  go  on 
with.     Are  you  in  debt?" 

«*Ohno." 

''  And  mind  you  don't  get  into  it,"  advised  the  earl,  as  he  rose  to 
depart     ''  You  can  let  me  near  of  you  from  time  to  time,  IsabeL" 

"  What  does  the  world  say  of  me  ?"  she  took  courage  to  whisper.    It 
was  a  question. often  in  her  own  mind.     Lord  Mount  Severn  paused, 
before  he  replied,  marvelling,  probably,  that  she  could  ask  it 

''  Just  wnat  you  may  have  said  in  the  days  now  over,  at  any  who 
had  gone  the  way  that  you  have  done.  What  did  you  expect  that  it 
would  say  ?" 

What  indeed !  She  stood  there  with  her  humble  face  and  her  beatii^ 
heart  The  earl  took  her  hand  within  his  in  token  of  farewell :  turned, 
and  was  gone. 

Lord  Mount  Severn,  stem  in  manner  and  uncompromising  as  he  was 
without,  had  yet  a  large  share  of  conscientiousness  within.  From  the 
moment  he  heard  of  the  false  step  taken  by  Lady  Isabel,  and  that  it  was 
with  Francis  Levbon  she  had  flown,  he  cast  more  blame  than  he  had 
ever  done  to  the  conduct  of  his  wife,  in  having  forced  her — so  he  re- 
garded it — upon  Mr.  Cariyle.  In  short,  he  considered  his  wife  as  the 
primary,  though  remote,  cause  of  the  present  ill :  not  that  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  underrated  Lady  Isabel's  own  share  in  it ;  quite  the  con- 
trary. From  this  motive,  no  less  than  that  he  was  her  blood  relative,  he 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  see  after  her  in  her  shame  and  sadness. 

Susanne  attended  Lord  Mount  Severn  to  the  door  and  watched  him 
down  the  street,  thinking  what  a  ''  brave  Monsieur  Anglais"  he  was,  and 
how  delighted  miladi  must  be  at  seeing  a  friend,  to  break  the  monotony 
of  her  sick  and  lonely  existence.  Susanne  made  no  doubt  that  the  visit 
must  so  far  have  aroused  miladi  as  to  set  her  thinking  about  getting  out 
her  smart  dresses  once  more,  and  that  the  first  words  she  should  hear,  on 
entering  miladi's  presence,  would  touch  on  that  attractive  point. 

Yes.  The  Earl  of  Mount  Severn  returned  to  the  Hdtel  des  Ambas- 
sadeurs,  dined,  and  slept  there,  and  the  following  morning  quitted  it  on 
his  return  to  the  pleasures  and  bustle  of  civilised  life.  And  Lady  Isabel 
remained  on  in  her  chamber,,  alone. 

Alone :  alone !    Ahne  for  evermore ! 
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NOTES  ON  NOTE-WORTHIES, 

or  DIVEBS  OBDEBS,  EITHER  SEX,  AND  EYEBY  AGE. 

£t  Sm  Nathaniel. 

.....  And  make  them  men  of  note  (do  you  note,  men?}.— Zo9e*«  Lahour^t  LcH, 
Act  m.  So.  1. 

D,  Pedro,  Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument, 

Do  it  in  notei . 
BaUh.  Note  thia  before  my  notes. 

There*!  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the  noting. 
D.  Pedro.  Why  these  are  rery  crotchets  that  he  speaks, 

Notes, notes, forsooth,  and  noting! 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Actll.  Sc.  3. 

And  these  to  Notes  are  frittered  quite  away. — ZHincuul,  Book  I. 

Notes  of  exception,  notes  of  admiration, 

Notes  of  assent,  notes  of  interrogation. — Amen  Comer,  o.  iii. 

XXXIIL— Cato  of  Utica. 

Shall  sympathy,  on  the  whole,  hare  our  ablest  modem  writers  with 
that  niatter-of-course  veneration  which  was  once  required  towards,  and 
derotedly  professed  for,  the  youneer  Cato.  His  politics  have  ceased  to 
elicit  admiring  acquiescence.  His  statesmanship  is  rated  as  almost  niL 
And  ey^  that  finishing  stroke,  his  suicide,  has  long  been  considered  open 
to  objection,  and  verdicts  have  been  recorded,  consequent  upon  this  post- 
mortem examination,  which  tend  rather  to  cast  a  slight  than  to  heap 
honours  on  the  defunct. 

After  saying  of  Cato,  '<  That  nuin  was,  in  truth,  a  pattern  that  nature 
chose  out  to  show  to  what  height  human  virtue  and  constancy  could 
arrive,"  old  Michel  de  Montaig^  modestly  avers,  *^  But  I  am  not  capaUe 
of  handling  so  noble  an  argument,  and  shall,  therefore,  only  set  five  Latin 
poets  togeUier  by  the  ears,  to  see  who  has  done  best  in  the  pnuse  of  Cato  ; 
and,  indusively,  for  their  own  too."*  So  he  gives  us  a  firagment  from 
Martial,  wherdn  Cato  seems  to  be  promised  precedence  of  Caesar  :  SU 
Cato,  dum  vivit  sane  vel  CtBsare  major;  and  a  scrap  from  ManliuSi 
which  tells  how  Cato,  though  subdued  by,  was  unsubdued  in  death :  Et 
vmctum  devicta  morte  (fatonem;  and  the  familiar-famous  line  from 
Lucan,  which,  in  a  manner,  asserts  the  defeated  Stoic's  ethical  superiority 
to  the  gods  :  Vtctrix  causa  dtis  placuii,  sed  victa  Caioni  ,*t  and  Horace  s 

*  Montaigne's  Essays  (Cotton's  transl.}f  ch.  xxxvi 

t  **  That  cause  which  triumphed  approved  itself  to  the  gods;  but,  in  retaliation, 
the  vanquished  cause  approved  itself  to  Cato."— Mr.  de  Quinoey  inclines  to  hold 
that  never,  perliaps,  in  all  human  experience,  in  books  or  in  colloqaial  intercourse 
was  so  grand,  so  awfol  a  compliment  paid  to  an  individual  as  this  of  Lucan's  to 
Cato;  nor,  he  adds,  "according  to  my  own  judgment,  one  so  entirely  misplaced. 
One  solitary  individoal,  in  his  single  person,  is  made  to  counterpoise  by  weight  of 
cmetoriuu  and  power  of  sanction  the  enture  Pantheon.  The  Julian  cause  might 
have  seemed  the  better,  for  it  won  the  favour  of  Heaven.  But  no.  The  Pompeian 
must  have  been  the  better,  for  it  won  the  favour  of  Cato."— Db  Quikcbt  on  Modsm 
StiperetiHon  (reprinted  in  the  first  volume  of  his  *<  MifceUanies"). 
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ascription  to  CsBsar  of  universal  conquest,  with  one  signal  and  indomitable 
exception — ^that  exception  being,  o^rocfm  animum  Catonis;  and  lastly, 
part  of  what  Pope  caDs  *^  an  honest  line''  from  Virgil,  whom  Montaigne 
nere  styles  the  **  master  of  the  choir,"  and  who,  having  set  forth  all  the 
names  of  the  greatest  Romans,  winds  up  with  his  dantem  jura  Caionem  : 
^'  And  Cato  giving  laws  to  all  the  rest"  Such  favour  did  he  of  Utica 
enjoy  even  with  poets  who  flattered,  and  were  pensioners  o^  the  opposite 
side.  Nor  with  poets  only ;  if  these  sang  his  praises,  oratOTS,  historians, 
and  philosophers  sounded  them  abroad.  His  memory  was  mast  especially 
honoured,  as  one  of  the  liveliest  of  our  classical  critics  has  remarked,  by 
those  two  accomplished  Scholars,  Julius  and  Augustus.  *'  He  was  their 
enemy,  and  the  enemy  of  their  bouse ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  ikem 
from  honouring  him  exceedingly."  Heoce  tbe  ofajeelioa  to  what  Pope 
imphes, 

To  Cato  Virgil  gave  an  honest  line, — 

as  though,  by  venturing  to  laud  the  Stoic  suicide,  he  was  maafiilly  braving 
the  displeasure  of  Augustus.  So  far  from  thai,  argues  *'  Moigan 
Rattler,  these  poets  were  well  aware  that  in  praising  Cato,  they  only 
harped  in  with  the  humour  of  their  master :  it  was  the  fashion  amongst 
the  Romans  to  applaud  Cato.  And  the  faahi<n  ooce  set  by  those  who 
were  the  world's  arbiters  in  such  matters,  it  was  fiiithfully  followed  by 
other  raees  and  aliier  times,  and  bamled  down  finon  geDeratioa  to  goaora- 
tion  as  a  eathoKe  trnditioa  and  rule  of  £udi,  ^t§od  9tmpet^  qm^d  fdnpuf, 
fuod  mb  ommibuM, 

If  we  dip  into  our  old  staadwd  mitkors,  we  tkaXi  iad  plenty  of  oonw- 
botatire  testimony  to  this  elect.  Beo  Jooson  makee  the  nfigvsiit  A»- 
rontiui  eaelaMU  heartoom  ai  tiM  degeneracy  and  comptioii  ef  his 
oovBtrymen,  wtdi  Tibenos  as  ImpesMlor,  aiid  ScjaMB  as  Prime  Mi- 
nister,— 

I^Mre  is  now  the  soul 
Of  godlike  CaloP  ke»  tkat  du^t  be  good 
Wheii  Csaar  durst  be  evil ;  and  had  power. 
As  not  to  live  Ids  sliwe,  to  die  his  master.* 

Drfden,  m  aome  misapplied  ▼erset  to  The  Laly  (as  CbrcndoB  hdMabelr 
d«M  Mistraw  Pakner)^  bortowa  boldly  mod  bodily  from  ' 

Once  Cato^  virtue  did  the  gods  oppose, 

WhiLs  they  the  victor,  he  the  vanquish'a  choscf 

Swif^  acdords  Gulliver,  during  his  scjoom  at  Gkibbdubrib^  die  ^^1 
of  BOEOch  conversation  with  Bnitus^"  who^  in  one  of  these  dialogues  vidi 
tte  dead,  informs  the  illnstrious  traveller  "  that  his  «Beestoc^  Jaaioi^ 
Socrates,  Epaminondas,  Cato  the  younger,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  him- 
self, were  perpetually  to^fother  ;"*-«  sextnmviiate,  it  is  eaifibatically 
aMed,  **  to  which  all  the  ages  of  the  woi4d  cannot  add  a  seventh.'^ 
Carious  to  say,  I/>rd  Orrery  gravely  appends  the  folbwing  note  to  this 
paange :  ^  I  am  in  some  doubt  whether  Cato  the  Censor  can  fiwly  claisa 
a  nak  among  so  choice  a  gsoop  c£  ghdaU."  What  wodd  the  Dean  of 
8tFMri(A:'tlOToaaUofkisloiddHp'aBQBanA^a9i^     TlMidena 

^B^mam,Aistl.Bb,l.  t  I>*7^^TotbeI«dyCkstleaHdBe(l06»). 

tQuUhofallkaviAi:  Aye7n«etaLap«ta,<&a   OltM. 
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proem,  '^  I  am  in  some  doubt" — so  caattous  and,  as  it  were,  reluctant — 
which  ushers  in  this  oonfusion  of  persons  and  disregard  of  titles,  would 
haTe  been  g^eted  by  Swift  with  some  such  hyperbole  of  admiration  as 
Celia's"*  wood-notes  wild  :  ^  O  wonderful,  wonder^,  and  most  wonderful 
wonderful,  and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that  out  of  aU  whooping  I" 
—Here  again  is  a  tribute  to  Cato  from  the  Dean*s  noble  friend  and  cor- 
respondent, Henry  St.  John :  '<  I  will  not  say,  like  Seneca,  that  the 
noblest  spectacle  which  God  can  behold  is  a  virtuous  man  suffering  and 
struggling  widi  afflictions ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  the  second  Cato, 
driyen  out  of  the  fonnn,  and  dragged  to  prison,  ei\joyed  more  inward 
pleasure,  and  maintained  more  outward  dignity,  than  they  who  insulted 
Iiim,  and  who  triumj^ed  in  the  ruin  of  their  country."')'  Addison,  indeed, 
had  inspired  the  Age  of  Swift  and  Boliugbroke  with  general  lip-service, 
if  not  genuine  reverence,  towards  Cato ;  and  though  rope  might  have  a 
hit  at  both  Atticus  and  IJticensis,  modern  poet  and  antique  Boman,  when 
he  said  of  the  former  that  he,  like  Cato,  gave  his  little  senate  laws,  and 
lat  attentive  to  his  own  applause, — yet  was  it  the  order  of  the  day  for  all 
parties  to  join  in  hero-worship  when  Cato  was  the  theme — just  as  his 
stage  representative,  Mr.  Booth,  was  gratified  with  compliments  and  dona- 
tives from  Whig  and  Tory  alike,  when  that  gentleman's  performance  of 
the  hero  took  the  town  by  storm.  Hence  Dick  the  Trooper's  testimony 
Jto  his  matchless  Joseph — 

While  pu  the  fieite  divided  Britons  awe, 

And  Oato  with  an  eijoal  virtue  draw; 

While  envy  is  itself  m  wonder  lost, 

And  factions  strive  who  eliall  applaud  you  most,  &at 

Henos,  too,  Edward  (not  yet  Doctor)  Young's  homage,  dated  in  im 
ecstasy  from  All-Souls,  Oxon : 

What  do  we  see !  is  Cato  then  become 
A  greater  name  in  Britain  than  in  Borne  ? 
Dw^  mankind  now  admire  his  virtues  more^ 
Though  Lucan,  Horace,  Virgil,  wrote  before  P 

and  so  on,  with  more  notes  of  interrogation  and  of  admiration  combined. 
Henoe,  too,  a  similar  set  of  notes  by  Ambrose  Philips : 

*    But  where  shall  Cato's  praise  begin  or  end ; 
Indined  to  melt,  and  yet  untaught  to  bend, 
Th^  firmest  patriot,  and  the  gentlest  friend?  .  .  . 
.  •  .  Who,  checking  private  grief,  the  public  mourns. 
Commands  the  paty  he  so  greatly  scorns. 
But  when  he  strikes  (to  crown  his  generous  part) 
That  honest,  staunch,  impracticable  heart. 
No  tears,  no  sobs  pursue  his  parting  breath ; 
'Hie  dying  Boman  shames  the  pomp  of  death. 

Kor  in  ibis  category  must  be  omitted  some  small  sample  of  Mr.  Pope's 
AxJogue,  as  recitea  by  Mr.  Wilks : 

WhUe  Cato  gives  his  little  seiate  laws. 
What  bosom  beats  not  in  his  country's  cause  ? 

*  AsYouLUEcIt. 

fliord  B6Ungbroki|»  Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism. 
Steele:  Terses  to  ft  e  Author  of  the  Tragecly  of  Cato. 
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Who  sees  him  act,  but  envies  every  deed  F 

Who  hears  him  groan,  and  does  not  wish  to  bleed? 

.  wonld  Mr.  Pope,  at  that  dine  of  day,  have  allowed  for  a  moment,  m 
»logue  at  least,  Uiat  dejected  Rome  was  in  the  wrong,  when  ^  Her  last 
id  man  dejected  Rome  ador'd,  And  honoured  Cseiar'a  less  than  Cato's 
ord."  And  what  manner  of  man,  then,  is  Addison's  own  Cato  ?  Lei 
answer  for  him : 

To  strike  thee  dumb,  turn  up  thy  eyei  to  Cato ! 
Ttiere  mayst  thou  see  to  what  a  eocQike  height 
The  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mort<u  man.* 

Where,  asks  the  same  love-laden,  rather  lackadwical  Nonudian  prince 
— where  shall  we  find  the  man  that  bears  affliction,  great  and  majeslie  ia 
his  griefs,  like  Cato  ?t  In  Cato*8  judgment,  a  day,  an  hoar,  of  virtnoos 
liberW  is  worth  a  whole  eternity  in  bonda^e4  Lucia  may  tremble  when 
she  winks  on  Cato,  for  he  is  stem  and  awAil  as  a  god  ;  hot  Marcia,  who 
knows  him  better,  can  bear  witness,  that,  **  though  stem  and  awful  to  the 
foes  of  Rome,  he  is  all  goodness,  Lucia,  always  mild,  compassionate  and 

gmtle  to  his  firiends,  filled  with  domestic  tendemess,  the  best,  the  kindest 
ther.''§  Pleasingly  Addisonian,  this  family  portrut-painting ;  bat  the 
sneer  of  old  Syphaz  has  more  vraisemblance  about  it :  '*  Cato's  a  proper 
person  to  intmst  a  love-tale  with  I") — Passing  firom  the  Right  Honour- 
able Joeeph,  who  may  be  said,  however,  to  enjoy  a  sort  of  copyright  of 
Cato,  we  find  the  poet  of  the  Seasons  magnifying,  in  one  poem,  **  Un- 
conquer'd  Cato,  virtuous  in  extreme,"^  ^'  And  all  the  thunder  of  my 
Cato's  zeal,"**  in  another.  3/y  Cato  (mt-cat  inter  omnee)  is  liberty^ 
possessive  pronoun;  and  the  possessive  claim  is  introduced  again  in 
another  Book  of  the  *'  Seasons,*'  where  we  are  told  that  **  from  stooping 
Rome 

And  guilty  Cesar,  Liberty  retired. 

Her  Uato  following  through  Numidian  wilds."ft 

But  why  should  this  our  anthology  mn  to  seed?     Enough  has  been 

a  noted  to  show  the  stereotyped  character  which  by  the  voice  of  ages,  and 
le  sacred  riehts  of  tradition,  was  assured  to  Marcus  Porcius  Cato. 
Not  but  that  here  and  there  a  heretic  would  be  met  with,  to  whom 
Cato  seemed  no  such  faultless  monster,  after  all.  His  contemporaries, 
we  know,  were  keenly  alive  to  certain  foibles,  and  wrong-headed,  imprac- 
ticable qualities  in  the  nature  of  the  man.  Even  Addison  has  no  scruple 
in  playfully  showing  up  his  disposition  to  growl,  and  the  mighty  little  of 
iuaviter  in  modo  that  accompanied  \i\A  for  liter  in  re.  Thus,  in  one  of 
Mr.  Bickerstaffe's  visions  of  hero-land,  wherein  a  group  of  illustrious 
Greeks  and  Romans  are  concerned,  Lucan  (wroth  at  a  rebuff)  b  heard  to 
say  that  he  will  bring  in  '<  one,  who,  alone,  had  more  merit  than  dieir 
whole  assembly  :"  "  upon  which,"  continues  the  Tatler,  "he  went  to  the 
door,  and  brought  in  Cato  of  Utica.  That  great  man  approached  the 
company  with  such  an  air,  that  showed  he  contemned  the  honour  which 
he  had  a  claim  to.     Observing  the  seat  opposite  to  Csesar  vna  vacant,  he 

•  Cato:  A  Tragedy,  Act  I.  Sc.  4.  f  Ibid.  A  Ibid.,  IL  1. 

%  Ibid.,  y.  4.  II  Ibid.,  II.  5.  Y  Thomson,  The  Seasons:  ¥^ter. 

••  Liberty,  part  liL  ft  Summer. 
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took  possession  of  it;  and  spoke  two  or  three  sftiart  sentences  upon  the 
nature  of  precedency,  which,  accordion  to  him,  consisted  not  in  place, 
but  in  intrinsic  merit;  to  which  he  added.  That  the  most  virtuous  man, 
wherever  he  was  seated,  was  always  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table. 
Socrates,  who  [like  our  Joseph]  had  a  great  spirit  of  raillery  with  his 
wisdom,  could  not  forbear  smiUng  at  a  virtue  which  took  so  little  pains 
to  make  itself  agreeable."*  Of  Cato,  indeed,  it  might  be  alleged,  with- 
out irony,  as  of  the  disguised  Earl  of  Kent, 

He  cannot  flatter,  he  !^— 
An  honest  mind  and  plain, — he  roust  speak  tmtb, 
An  they  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  he's  plain  ;— 

though  neither  of  Rent  nor  of  Cato  would  the  associated  allegation  hold 
good,  that  he  ejected  a  saucy  roughness,  or  constndned  the  garb,  quite 
nrom  his  nature.f 

The  time  was  out  of  joint  in  which  Cato's  lot  was  cast,  and  himself  was 
bom  out  of  time,  and  lived  and  died  so.  Hb  virtue,  says  anti-stoical  St 
Evremond,  which  '^  would  have  been  justly  admired  in  the  beginning  of 
the  republic,  proved  fiital  to  it  towards  its  end,  by  being  too  pure  and 
upright."^  Cato,  says  M.  Philar^te  Chasles,  ^*  took  in  hand  the  defence 
of  the  republic,  without  accommodating  himself  to  the  requirements  of  the 
.  times.**  Malheureux  tempsy  elsewhere  the  same  critic  exclaims,  oH  le  rdle 
mime  de  CcUon  est  le  rSie  (Tun  niais  sublime  ei  enteidl^ — while  in  an- 
other place  he  chimes  in  with  Cicero's  impatience  of  sa  duretS  rebarbadve 
eisa  morakU  anti-lUtiraire.  In  good  and  in  evil,  Csesar  was  the  man  of 
humanity,  Cato  the  man  of  the  law,  says  Michelet, — who  goes  on  to 
describe  tiie  latter  as  a  true  descendant  of  Cato  the  Censor,  that  rough 
Italian  who  had  so  fiercely  striven  against  another  CsBsar, — adding,  that 
in  the  last  Cato  the  passionate  severity  of  the  Porcian  family  was  refined 
and  softened,  somewhat,  by  the  Greek  stoicism, — and  tiiat  he  alone  was 
more  respected  at  Rome  than  the  magistrates  and  the  senate:  at  the 
games  in  honour  of  Flora,  the  people  waited  till  Cato  had  left  the  theatre 
before  demanding  an  immodest  dance.  His  enemies  not  knowing  what 
to  advance  against  such  a  man,  got  up  charges  that  were  false :  they 
accused  him  of  drinking  after  supper — he  had  never  been  seen  intoxicated ; 
of  appearing  obstinate — he  was  a  little  deaf;  of  Hying  into  a  passion — 
but  at  this  epoch  everything  tended  to  irritate  him ;  and  at  length,  of 
being  too  economical. ||  Caesar,  in  his  Anti-Cato,  maliciously  says,  that 
having  burnt  the  body  of  his  brother,  he  passed  it  through  a  sieve  to 
obtain  the  gold  which  had  been  melted  by  the  fire. 

♦  The  Tatler,  No.  81.  t  King  Lear,  II.  2. 

X  St  Evremond,  Letters  and  Essays. 

$  Chasles,  Etudes  sur  TAntiqult^.    De  Cic^ron  et  de  son  caract^re. 

I  One  story  shows,  at  any  rate,  that  Cato  knew  how  to  take  care  of  money^- 
not  his  own— and  this  story  Sir  Thomas  Browne  repeats  to  his  credit  account. 
**  Cato  Utican  being  about  to  convey  a  great  treasure  fh)m  Qyprus  into  Rome,  he 
made  divers  little  chests,  and  put  into  every  one  two  talents  and  five  hundred 
drachms,  and  tied  unto  each  a  long  rope  with  a  large  piece  of  cork,  tliat  if  the 
ship  should  miscarry,  the  corks  might  show  where  the  chests  laid  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tea.  A  good  piece  of  providence,  and  done  like  Cato."  Sir  Thomas  enters 
it  among  his  cogitcmda^  or  qtuBsHonea  vexanda,  *'  Whether  not  still  to  be  practised,  if 
the  make  of  our  ships,  with  deck  upon  deck,  would  admit  of  it"— See  Extracts 
from  his  Common-place  Books  (Works,  voL  iil.  p.  363,  edit  1852). 
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"  The  reproach  wluch  Cato  really  merited  was,  thai  hlind  riffcnr,  that 
obstinate  attachment  to  the  past,  which  made  lum  incapable  of  oonyre* 
bending  his  own  time.  It  was  the  <^nioal  ostentation  with  which  he 
loved  to  brave,  in  indifferent  things,  uie  people  among  i^m  he  lived. 
He  was  seen,  even  daring  his  pnetorship,  to  traverse  ibe  •qoare  withost 
a  toga,  in  a  simple  tunic,  with  bare  feet,  like  a  slave,  and  toua  seat  him- 
self on  his  tribunal"*    He  thought,  or  would  have  said,  with  Petnicllii), 

that 

'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich; 

And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds. 
So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit.t 

Horace  alludes,  respectfully  enough,  to  this  characteristic,  in  his  Ej^stle 
to  Maecenas,  where  he  incidentally  derides  the  notion  of  being  able 
to  attain  the  reputation  of  a  Cato^  simply  by  aping  his  pecutiaiii&es 
of  dress  and  demeanour: 

Quid  P  si  quis  vultu  torvo  ferns,  et  pede  nude, 
Eadguaeque  togae  simalet  teztore  Cataaem, 
Yirtutemne  repraesentet  moreaque  QatonisF^ 

Mr.  Laador  makes  Caesar  say,  ^  Cato  is  so  great,  drnt  whoever  is  gresker 
muit  be  the  happiest  aad  first  of  men.**  Bat  afibenHiile  «omes  the  icre- 
preanble  addendum,  ^  I  revere  him,  but  I  oannot  lore  hioru"^  M.  J^m- 
fin  mtkm  P^mpej  declare  in  his  disgust, 

Caton  est  odieux; — des  lois,  toujours  des  loislt 

while  Corion,  not  behind  Cato*s  baek,  exclaims, 

Laisse  gronder  Gaton  toujours  censeur  morose.^ 

In  fact,  the  Stoic  Philosophy  which  this  rather  too  antique  Boman  pre- 
fessed,  went  far  to  unfit  mm,  as  Dean  Liddell  says,  for  the  politieal  1&  of 
that  dissolute  and  unscrupulous  age.  '*  He  allied  the  rules  o£  Zeno*8 
inflexible  logic  with  the  same  unflinching  rigour  to  poUtios  as  to  mathe- 
matics, and  treated  questioos  of  mere  expedience  as  if  they  wexie  matters 
of  moral  right  and  wrong.  Cioero  often  complains  of  his  imyariiWiWo 
and  pedantic  stiflness,  and  represents  him  as  applying  the  prinotples  of  ma, 
Utopian  philosophy  to  a  State  in  the  last  condition  of  earrup^n."**  At 
times,  however,  adds  the  Dean,  party  spirit  overcame  even  Gate's  serupleB, 
asd  to  gain  a  viotory  he  forgot  his  philosophy. 

Sot  no  historical  critic,  probably,  discovers  so  dnrewd  an  iamght  into 
the  great  man's  complete  character,  littlenesses  all  and  moiiiy  indadied, 
or  80  sagaciously  discusses  his  relation  to  his  times,  as  Mx.  Charles 
Merivale,  in  the  first  and  second  of  his  masterly  volumes.  Tins  account 
opens  with  a  description  of  Marcus  Porcius  Cato  as  belanging  to  a  noble 
plebeian  house,  connected  on  all  sides  widi  liie  prindpal  hwaiBeB  of  the 
o<HDmonwea)th,  and  descended  in  the  fourth  generation  £rom  Cato  the 
Censor,  a  natne  long  held  by  the  citizens  in  tra£ti(mal  vaneiatian  for 


*  Ifichelet,  Bist  de  la  Bepub.  rom.,  L  ilL  ch.  v. 

f  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  IV.  3.  t  Herat.  KpistdLL  19. 


Imaginary  Conversations:  Lncullus  and  Caesar. 

C^uu*:  Scenes  historiques.    Par  J.  J.  Amp^  p.  99.  f  Ibid.,  p.  187. 

*  LiddeU's  Histoiy  of  Bome^  voL  ii  bk.  viL  <^  Ixv. 
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prebitjT  aad  sisiBlieHj.  Younger  by  a  lew  je§n  thaa  any  of  his  great 
political  rivals,  ne  entered  upon  tbie  public  stage  at  a  somewhat  later 
penod.  ^'  The  absence  of  Pompeius  in  Asia  first  made  room  for  him  in 
the  covDcils  of  the  noh^y^  whose  ^ause  he  embraced  with  more  gennme 
ardour  «iid  derolion  than  any  of  his  oontemporaiies.  The  stub^nmess 
and  fearlessness  he  displayea,  even  as  a  ehud,  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  lus  relatives.  He  had  witnessed  the  termination  of  the  social  c(»test^ 
and  resented^  as  a  mere  boy,  the  compromise  in  whidi  it  resulted.  Never- 
theless, his  natural  humanity  had  revolted  from  the  atrocities  with  whkji 
SoUa  eonfimed  the  dominaticm  of  his  party ;  and  if  he  was  the  friend  of 
aristocratic  ascendancy,  be  was  no  less  devoted  to  what  he  believed  to  he 
justice.  Had  lus  views  been  dearer,  and  his  mind  more  susoeptiUe  of 
logical  condiisiens,  he  would  have  seen  how  utterly  the  lines  no  thos 
marked  oirt  for  himself  were  inconsistent  and  irreconcilable.  But  his 
coDvietioos  were  blind  and  unreasoning,  his  temper  rigid  and  untractable; 
from  the  goodness  of  his  heart  he  deserved  to  lead  mankind,  but  the 
weakness  dl  his  head  should  have  coadeomed  him  to  fcdlow  tbenu  Well 
xead  in  books,  his  mind  had  no  power  to  assimilate  the  lessons  of  history; 
M  formal  adherent  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  the  real  springs  of  human 
action  were  imknown  to  hioci,  or  disregarded  by  him.  His  gaze  was  fixed 
on  the  mere  outside  of  'society  aroaad  him,  mid  his  disgast  at  the  ps»- 
'vaifing  laxi^  of  nuinners  was  as  crude  and  inconsiderate  as  his  admica- 
tiflsi  of  the  Imputed  severity  of  antiquity.  He  marched  on  foot  when 
ethers  rode,  to  mortify  his  -associates'  vanity ;  he  turned  night  into  day 
to  prove  tlwt  Am  genuine  sage  is  independedk  of  «3ctecnal  circomstaaeea ; 
the  mandates  of  the  law  he  enforced  with  4Wtentatious  strictness,  hrnmssn 
B  ruder  age  had  been  naturally  unfeeling;  be  wtas  hard  to  his  slaves  be- 
cause the  old  Romans  treated  them  like  cattle ;  he  swallowed  iriae  with 
joyless  avidity  to  emolate  the  bnital  recreations  of  his  barbarous  anceston. 

^^  Cato  revered  the  name  of  his  great-grandfather  the  Censer;  and 
while  he  studiondy  formed  himself  upon  that  anoestral  model,  he  bad 
aetoally  inherited  a  kindred  disposition.  But  ihe  elder  Cato  lived  tn  an 
age  wfcoch  still  professed  at  least  to  respect  the  principles  of  the  old  Roman 
austerity.  It  was  i^fainst  a  rising  generation,  extravagant  in  its  hiAits 
and  neeulative  in  its  ideas,  innovators  both  in  practice  and  theory,  tiisA 
he  had  marshalled  the  antique  prejudices  of  die  nation.  Unsuoeessf ul  aa 
he  was,  he  had  still  pfeserved  the  reverence  of  the  people,  and  bequeathed 
an  honoured  name  to  his  desoendants.  Hiis  successor  applied  the  same 
rules  and  maxims  to  his  own  times,  which  were  &st  becoming  obsolete  a 
century  before.  The  poet  of  the  civil  wars,  in  speaking  of  a  later -petiod, 
con^wres  Pompeius  to  the  venerable  oak,  majestic  in  its  deoay,  and 
honoved  for  its  antiqne  associations;  Caesar  to  tiie  lightning  of  Jupites^ 
which  spares  nothing  venerable,  nothing  holy,  neitiier  the  monaidi  of  the 
feteetnor  the  temples  c^  its  own  divinity;  Cato  he  might  have  likened  io 
ikt  rocky  promoiitory  wh^  marks  the  ancient  limits  of  an  encroachior 
oesan,  soli  vesista^  the  action  whidi  has  B$ipfei  the  hills  around  it,  ami 
larely  attached  to  the  continent  by  a  narrow  and  diminishing  isthmus/^ 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Mertvale  is  careful  to  remark,  that  even  theinoa 
^Bspoeitkm  of  the  Roman  Stose  was  not  really  imafiiMted  by  the  change 

•  MaifskrsjBBst  of  the  Romans  mniar  the  Empige,  vol.  i.  eh.  iL 
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of  circunntances  since  the  period  he  blindly  admired ;  and  that  the  same 
temper  which  made  the  Met  Cato  a  severe  master,  a  froeal  housekeeper, 
the  coltiTator  of  his  own  acres,  the  man  of  maxims  and  proTcrbs,  oon- 
Terted  the  yonnffer  into  a  pedantic  politician  and  a  scholastic  formalist. 
*'  Private  life  hs2i  become  absorbed  in  the  sphere  of  public  occupation ;  the 
homely  experience  of  the  individual  was  lost  in  the  recorded  wisdom  of 
professional  instruction.  The  character  of  the  Censor  had  been  ample 
and  true  to  nature ;  that  of  his  descendant  was  a  system  of  elaborate 
though  perhaps  unconscious  affectations." 

The  numerous  allusions  to  this  obstructive  conservativey  scattered 
throughout  the  same  history,  are  all  in  keeping  with,  and  bring  out  the 
lights  and  shades  of  this  portraiture.  Some  of  them  we  may  be  allowed 
to  notice.  Thus,  in  the  instance  of  Cato's  leadership  of  the  oligardiy,  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  Cicero  '*  shuddering  "  at  the  perils  that  gathered  around 
their  path — not  more,  perhaps,  at  Caesar^s  audacity  or  Pompey's  offended 

[iride,  than  at  the  '<  morose  austerity  of  Cato,  under  whose  gmdance  they 
the  nobles]  were  content  to  place  themselves.  Gcero  does  ample  justice 
to  the  motives  of  this  new  champion,  who  strove,  with  firmness  and  success^ 
to  carry  out  in  public  life  the  strictest  theories  of  his  stem  plnlosophy. 
But  with  the  beit  intentions  and  the  truest  loyalty  he  damaged  his  own 
cause:  he  spoke  as  one  who  dwelt  in  the  commodwealth  of  Plato,  and  not 
amidst  the  drees  of  Romulus.**  At  another  time  we  see  Cato,  after  flatly 
refusing  the  tnbuneship,  on  the  ground  of  its  bebg  too  invidious  a  post 
for  one  who  was  resolved  not  to  swerve  in  the  conduct  of  affiiirs  from  the 
strictest  rules  of  probity  and  Justice, — actually  seeldng  and  obtuning  that 
very  post,  with  a  view  to  de&at  the  election,  or  at  least  to  neutraBse  the 
influence,  if  elected,  of  Pompey's  nominee.  At  another,  when  Cassar'a 
friends  in  the  Senate  are  urgent  to  obtain  a  decree  in  his  favour,  we  see 
'*  the  rigid  patriot  Cato  "  resorting  to  an  artifice,  and  wearing  out  the  day 
with  an  interminable  haraneue.  So  again  when,  to  counteract  Caesar  s 
coalition  with  a  wealthy  can£date  for  the  consulship,  the  nobles  put  forth 
all  their  strength  on  behalf  of  his  opponent  Bibulus,  and  contriouted  an 
immense  sum  to  bribe  the  centuries,  <<even  Cato  joined  in  this  open 
avowal  of  corruption,  and  set  his  seal  to  the  univernd  acknowledgment 
that  law  was  impotent  and  revolution  inevitable."  When  Caesar's  agrarian 
bill  is  carried  through  with  a  high  hand,  amid  vast  popular  ezdtement, 
we  see  Cato,  ''  whose  spirits  rose  with  danger,"  exerting  himself  with  im- 
petuous energy.  "  He  pushed  his  way  to  the  rostrum,  but  his  sonorous 
voice  was  drowned  in  the  uproar,  and  he  was  dragged  from  the  spot  by 
Caesar's  orders" — both  he  and  Celer  refusing  to  swear  obedience  to  tlw 
law,  when  passed ;  though  a  second  law,  declaring  refusal  capital,  at  last 
compelled  them  to  submit  When  Caesar's  despatch,  announcing  his 
signal  triumph  over  the  Germans,  B.C.  55,  was  received  with  acclamation 
in  the  Senate,  and  a  national  thanksgiving  (supplicalio)  decreed,  Cato 
^'  rose  indignantly  to  deprecate  the  bestowu  of  such  honours  on  an  ooca* 
sion  so  unworthy,"  and  not  only  denounced  the  conduct  of  Caesar  as  per- 
fidious and  degrading  to  the  Roman  name,  but  declared  that  he  ought  to 
be  ffiven  up  to  the  Germans  in  expiation  of  the  national  crime.  '^  A  few 
of  &  proconsul's  personal  enemies,  who  had  all  Cato's  bitterness  without 
his  singleness  of  purpose,  might  applaud  and  stimulate  his  frantic  vio- 
lence; but  a  reasonable  view  of  the  transaction  might  combine  with  a 
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sense  of  general  or  private  interest  to  prevent  the  great  majority  of  the 
assembly  from  yielding  acquiescence  to  nis  extravagant  demands.  * 

In  bis  seventeenib  chapter,  Mr.  Merivale  refers  to  tbe  despair  felt  by 
Cicero  for  tbe  wel&re  of  tbe  republic  (b.c.  48),  even  in  the  event  of  tbe 
party  witb  wbicb  be  acted  being  successful,  as  sbowing  boV  despised  and 
poweriess  was  tbat  small  but  honourable  section  of  wbicb  Cato  and  bis 
nepbew,  Brutus,  were  tbe  leaders.  Tbeir  names  bave,  indeed,  says  tbe 
historian,  descended  to  us  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  glory,  for  they  were 
tbe  purest  representatives  of  a  cause  wbicb  posterity  regarded  as  tbe 
antagonist  of  tbe  tyranny  under  wbicb  it  was  itself  suffering,  and  the 
philosophical  creed  they  iUustrated  by  tbeir  life  and  practice  was  precisely 
that  wbicb  found  most  favour  with  the  generations  wnich  succeeded  them. 
But  it  is  evident,  be  adds,  that  they  bad  littie  influence  upon  the  senti- 
ments of  their  own  contemporaries.  *'  Cato  bad  acted  with  great  per- 
Terseness.  The  notion  of  arming  against  Csesar  be  bad  from  tbe  nrst 
denounced.  He  would  have  combated  him  in  tbe  forum.  He  delighted 
in  the  confusion  of  tbe  popular  elections,  and  bis  courage  never  rose 
higher  than  when  be  found  himself  on  the  hustings,  raising  bis  voice 
above  tbe  clamour  of  tbe  multitude,  and  defying  the  violence  of  tribunes 
and  demagogues.  It  was  bis  pride  to  shape  bis  course  with  a  view  to  the 
assertion  of  his  principles,  rather  than  tbe  attiunment  of  tbeir  triumph. 
When  forced  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  Senate,  be  continued  to  mani- 
fest great  reluctance  to  taking  any  military  command.  Tbe  government 
of  Sicily  was  at  last  thrust  upon  him.  Pompeius,  no  doubt,  was  glad  to 
be  quit  of  his  presence,  for  be  knew  tbat,  in  the  event  of  victory,  no  one 
would  be  more  vigilant  in  circumscribing  bis  authority  than  Cato.  But 
bis  precipitate  retreat  from  that  island,  contrary  to  every  expectation  of 
friends  or  foes,  can  hardly  be  accounted  for,  except  as  the  indulgence  of 
that  untractable  perversity  of  character  which  was  better  understood  by 
his  contemporaries  than  by  their  posterity.  Nor  did  he  feel  any  shame 
in  reappearine  in  the  camp  of  the  nobles,  where  he  seemed  to  be  wholly 
unconscious  mat  he  was  now  doubly  obnoxious,  both  as  an  impracticable 
politician  and  an  imbecile  eeneral."t  Studious,  however,  not  to  omit 
what  will  tell  in  bis  £Eivour,  the  historian  mentions,  in  connexion  with  this 
stage  of  Cato's  career,  that  on  one  point,  indeed,  bis  dignified  humanity 
sbimied  tbe  ferodty  of  his  party  into  acqmescence  in  bis  counsels  :  at  bis 
instance  tbe  Senate  passed  a  decree  tbat  no  city  should  be  sacked,  and  no 
citizen  put  to  death,  unless  taken  with  arms  in  his  hands.  This  decree, 
it  is  true,  became  in  the  sequel  a  mere  empty  form;  but  Cato  did  not 
foresee,  or  at  any  rate  could  not  prevent  thai. 

And  now  dawns,  loweringly,  **  the  great,  tbe  important  day,  big  with 
tbe  fate  of  Cato  and  of  Rome,"  as  Addison  prefaces  bis  tragedy,  with  a 
pomp  of  preparation  at  which  Horace  (teste  Bishop  Hurd)^  would  have 
made  merry.  Cato,  gre&tly  unfortunate,  has  fought  tbe  *'  cause  of  honour, 
virtue,  liberty,  and  Rome — and  that  cause  has  not  won.  What  can  be 
do  against  a  world,  '<  a  base,  degenerate  world,  that  courts  tbe  yoke,  and 

*  See  Merivale,  voL  L  pp.  32  $q,,  141-3,  151-3, 195,  SOO^,  874-81,  420  «^.,  457. 


J 


Ibid.,  voL  ii  pp.  241  aq, 
"      '    '  '^^  :ht  "^ 


,  See  that  Itight  Reverend  critic's  annotations  on  **  Cato.*'  Horace's  ridicule 
of  such  opening  lines  as  <*Fortanam  Piiami  cantabo,  et  noUle  bellum,"  is  what 
the  bishop  has  in  view. 
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Peat  ^  HI  Utiaa  lit  wnly  fernHi 
A  poor  epitone  oC  JK)diiuui  gEcataMs, 
•And,  oovend  with.  Namidiaa  guards  dizects 
A  feeble  army  and  an  emotj  senate, 
Bannants  oi  mighty  battles  fooght  in  vain.* 

Wiik  Mr.  Marimle  wt  UA  a  malnnAoly  plenrase  vk  fimitoinpJntiag'  the 
boive  pbiloNplMr  hijpii|;  himaatf  in  the  coUectioa  of  itoet^  aod  pnepa- 
nlaoM  fer  dafiinoe^  and  glad  to  d«viala  hiitnlf  to  nay  dull  and  thanlrfew 
office  rathet  Ihea  draw  Us  iwovd  agaiast  hia  oooatrytteA  in  the  field;  foe 
o£aU  the  pigfeeiod  defeaden  o£  Boaian  Uberty,  he  alone  vea%  nowned 
oiveff  the  aocearity^  of  eMertiaff'  hia  principles  b^  wem%.  ^  iraa  ihe  first 
oaAreak  of  tlia  cirii  wai^  he  had  refused  to  tnm  his  TOoetdUe  locks,  or 
aheae  Ins  |pnnled  beard;  aadfram  the  £atal  day  of  Pkarsalaa  he  had  per- 
Atod  in  sUfting  a4  hia  firurai  refMisIs,  aad  denied  kiaiself  the  iadulgence 
of  aeoliaing  en  a  eoush.  t  Soil  Csasar  gained  groand,  and  adil  the 
Utican  lamnaat  lost  hoarl^  aad  dwindled,  peaked*  aad  puied,  and  became 
mora  ^soaited  «nry  day.  They  and  the  aatiTas  of  Utica  intrigued 
against  each  othei^  in  matnal  diatrual.  M.  Amper^  in  hia  ^Scenss  hu- 
tonmu»^  giv«s  promiaenee^  in  a  ladierooa  aspecti  to  the  selfish  fears  and 
cUekanJbearted  pradeaoe  of  the  resideat  laerdiaats  ef  Utica — so  ready  to 
proniae  a  bold  front  againat  Ccaar  while  Cato  ia  bsrangaing  theai,  and 
a»tpiQSDpt  to  think  beitee  of  it  as  soon  as  hia  back  ia  teiaed. 

I^mft  qoe  parlaii  Gaton  je  me  sentais  &  flamme, 
Bepnia  qir  ii  n'est  plus  fi^  moi,  je  penee  ik  wm  faauae, 
A  Ilea  trois  ehess  ealuits  qae  je  pomais  pdrer 
D'nn  pte;  aon  defoir  est  da  me  oenaerrec 
Poor  sax.  .  .. .  Cest  oximinel  d'allei  ns^jpor  ma  vk. 

Uh  SaHACEtja. 
Ya^  eafaae  ee  seaiirda,  in  a'ea  as  paiak  eana* 

Pas-biaacoap,  j^en  cenviens^  .  .  « Noas^  att^uet  cria 
i^  omiat  teat  Poaivers,  Q(mt  I .  .  .  et  eoatno  Ini 
Qui  asmmes-aeai  enfin  ponr  tizer  notre  ^p^  I 
Sommes-nons  Scipion,  on  Gaton,  on  Pornp^  ? 
Nona  avons  sniyi  trop  nn  noble  entraSnement, 
Be  la  r^xion  est  yenu  le  moment — 

ia  short,  it  is  time  to  think  of  the  shep,  eardesa  of  Mowiear  le  S^uMbeur's 
sneer,  that  une  dme  de  martkmmd  mt^ffom  se9l  68i  MmiUe.  All  they 
can  say  to  ezccae  thomsslfas^  neat  ti«e  Cato  aonda  fi)r  theao,  is  candidly 
toown, 

Nona  n'ayons  pas  tenn  bien  eavageosemant 
Ces  nromessea  qn'on  fait  dans  le  premier  moment. 
Un  elan  vous  emporte,  k  tout  on  se  decide, 
Mais  quand  yient  le  danger  on  est  moins  intr^ide. 

Inaficagable  truths,  messieurs,  in  behind-thenxMuter  human  nature,  Grom 
days  long  bafi»fe  Mosea  to  those  of  Moses  and  Son. 

*  Addison's  «<Calok''AjotLSe.l.  t^l£eKTak^  IL  a«8. 

X  Ceaar,  pp.  294-309. 
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T&e  marekand^  of  Utiea  being  unm!iiu^g;Ml>Iey  and  a  general  mis- 
nnderstandhig  between  them  and  his  partisanB  being  too  pronounced  for 
farther  "me&tion,  Cato*iB  last  doty  was  '*  to  saye  the  persons  of  aH  Roman 
citizens  from  Hn-  treachery  of  the  'provincials^  as  well  as  from  the  yen« 
geance  of  the  eonqneror."  He  entreated  the  senators  and  aH  his  personal 
friends  to  make  their  escape  in  the  ships  which  lay  ready  to  reoeiye  them. 
It  was  cImt  to  them  diat  his  own  resolve  was,  to  die.  When  aH  were 
gone  bad  Ids  own  son,  who  wonld  not  be  prevailed  on  to  forsake  his  sire, 
and  one  or  two  attached  familiars,  with  whom  it  was  the  veteran's  practice 
to  take  his  medk  and  hold  high  converse,  he  passed  this,  his  last  evening, 
in  animated  discnssion  of  the  topics  of  ^snblime  speculation^  he  best 
loved  to  renAvB,  and  harangued,  we  are  told,  **  with  more  than  usual 
fervour  on  the  fkmoos  paradox  of  the  Stoics,  that  the  good  man  alone  is 
free,  and  aH  die  bad  are  slaves.'*  When  he  retired  to  his  chamber, 
Plato's  Diidbgue  on  the  Sod  absorbed  his  attention  for  a  while— until, 
looking  up,  he  chanced  to  observe  that  his  sword  had  been  removed. 
But  this^  and  idl  the  subsequent  particulars  of  tiiat  closing  scen^  are  too 
weU  known  to  need  repetition  r  vie  violent  blow  dealt  to  die  slave,  which 
bruised  the  smiter's  own  hand* — ^his  sharp  reproof  of  son  and  friends  for 
dieir  **  unworthy  precaution**' — ^hia  padncation  and  renewal  of  tranquH 
discourse — his  desire  to  be  left  akme — the  deed  of  self-slau^ter,  incom- 
plete at  first,  and  interrupted,  fbr  a  sui'geon  was  at  hand,  mto,  while  the 
patient  was  unconscious,  sewed  up  the  gash :  but  on  coming  to  himself, 
Cato  ^  repulsed  his  disconsolate  fHends,  and  tearing  open  the  fktal  wound, 
eipired  with  die  same  dogged  resolution  which  had  distingunhed  every 
act  of  his  fife. 

*  Such,''  in  the  hinMage  of  die  historian  who  best  depicts  his  charac- 
ter, **  was  the  proud  tSnough  melancholy  end  of  the  giarest  philosopher 
Rome  had  yet  produced.  .  .  .  Hie  ancient  headiens  but  fiundy  ques- 
tioned die  suffera^s  right  to  escape  from  calamity  by  a  voluntary  death. 
It  was  reserved  for  die  Christian  moralists,  in  their  vmdication  of  noUer 
principles,  to  impimi  the  act  which  has  rendered  Cato's  fiEune  immortal.f 
The  creed  of  the  Stoic  taught  indeed  that  the  worid  is  governed  by  a 
moral  Intelligence,  and  firom  such  premises  the  obvious  infbrence  is,  lliat 
it  is  the  part  of  man  to  conform  to  its  behests,  and  flfl  his  appointed  lot 
whedier  for  good  or  for  eviL  But  the  philosophy  which  exalted  man  to 
a  certain  participatloa  in  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  seemed  to  make  him 
in  some  sort  the  arbiter  of  his  own  actions,  and  suidde,  in  Cato's  view, 
might  be  no  other  than  die  accompfishment  of  a  self-appointed  destiny. 
The  wisest  of  the  'heathens  never  understood  that  the  true  dignity  of 
human  nature  consists  in  its  submissbn  to  a  higher  Existence ;  that  its 
oidy  hope  for  the  future  is  in  the  consciousneas  of  its  imperfection  and 


*  Sir  TV^T»Hi«  Browne  has  a  characteristic  comment  on  this  circamstance. 
^  When  Cato  intended  to  Idll  bim^,  with  a  blow  which  he  gave  his  servant  that 
4  would  not  bring  him  his  sword^  his  fasjid  so  swelled  that  he  had  much  ado  to  effect 
it,  whereby  any  bat  &  resolved  stoic  might  have  taken  a  hint  of  coniideratioii, 
and  that  sotaa  mercifal  ^eiHUs  woild  haveeontrivedilis  preservation.''— (Sir  T. 
Browne's  WoAs,.  vibi  n^p^  IH.  d£50 

t  Cato's  suicide  is  applauded  by  Cicero,  Tuse.  I.  30,  Q(f!  I.  31,  and  Seneca,  Ep, 
24,  67,  71,  95,  fin.,  104.  See  also  De  Prov.  2.  S.  Au^^ustine,  on  the  contsaiy, 
contrasts  it  with  the  genuine  heroism  of  Begulus  (X>e  Ctv,  Dei,  I.  24). 
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weakneis  and  respoDsibility  here."*  Mr.  Merivale  adds,  that  Cato  hiul 
no  cause  to  despair  of  retainiDg  life  under  the  new  tyranny.  At  an 
earlier  period  he  had  meditated,  in  such  a  contingency,  seeking  refuge 
in  retirement  and  philosophy.  But  his  yiews  of  uie  nighest  Good  had 
deepened  and  saddened  with  the  EeJI  of  the  men  and  the  things  he  most 
admired.  *'  He  now  calmly  persuaded  himself  that  with  the  loss  of  £cee 
action  the  end  of  his  existence  had  failed  of  its  accomplishment.  He 
regarded  his  career  as  prematurely  closed,  and  assuredly  the  dignity  of 
his  acquiescence  demands  our  respect  and  compasuon,  if  not  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  was  based."  So  deals  the  liberal  Christian  diyine  of 
to-day  with  the  most  note- worthy  of  ante-Christian  suiddes. 

Horace  was  but  the  exponent  of  general  feelW  when  he  called  Cato's 
death  a  noble  one — CtUonis  nobile  ietutnf — whidi  he  might  do,  as  the 
commentators  remark,  without  any  fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
Augustus,  whose  policy  it  was  to  profess  an  attachment  for  tne  ancient 
forms  of  die  republic,  and,  consequently,  for  its  defenders.}  Montaigne 
includes  the  most  shocking  particular  of  this  suicide,  in  his  deliberate 
meed  of  admiration.  ^<  When  I  see  him  die,  and  tear  his  own  bowels,  I 
am  not  satis6ed  rimply  to  belicTe  that  he  had  then  his  soul  totally 
exempt  ^m  all  troubles  and  fear,  I  cannot  think  that  he  only  main- 
tained himself  in  the  steadiness  prescribed  him  by  the  rules  of  etiiics; 
temperate,  without  emotion,  and  undisturbed;  there  was  something, 
methinks,  in  the  yirtue  of  this  man  too  sprightiy  and  active  to  stop  there; 
I  belicTe  that,  without  doubt,  he  felt  a  pleasure  and  delight  in  so  noble 
an  action,  and  was  more  pleased  in  it  than  in  any  other  of  his  life.''§ 
In  another  of  his  essays,  after  discussing,  by  examples,  sundry  kinds  of 
deaths,  Montaigne  writes :  ^'  But  to  the  end  that  Cato  only  may  furnish 
out  the  whole  example  of  virtue,  it  seems  as  if  his  good  destiny  had 
weakened  the  hand  with  which  he  gave  himself  the  blow,  seeing  he  had 
the  lebure  to  confront  and  grapple  with  death,  reinforcing  his  courage 
in  the  greatest  danger,  instead  of  letting  it  eo.  And  if  I  had  been  to 
represent  him  in  his  supreme  station,  I  should  have  done  it  in  the  posture 
ottearing  out  his  blooay  bowels,  ratiier  than  with  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
as  did  the  statuaries  of  ms  time ;  for  thb  second  murder  was  much  more 
furious  than  the  first"!  Another  French  Epicurean,  of  a  later  sdiool. 
Monsieur  de  St.  Evremoud,  prefers  the  death  of  Petronius,  which,  after 
*^  carefully  examining  it,"  he  does  not  shrink  fr^m  pronouncing  ^'  the 
most  glorious  of  antiquity."  In  that  of  Cato,  adds  this  free-thinking 
Monsieur,  ^'  I  find  trouble,  and  even  anger.  The  desperate  posture  of 
the  affairs  of  the  republic,  tiie  loss  of  liberty,  his  hatred  of  CsBsar,  much 
assisted  his  resolution;  nor  am  I  sure  but  that  his  austere  humour  dege- 
neratedin  to  downright  madness,  when  he  tore  out  his  own  bowels."f 
Neither  Montaigne  nor  St  Eyremond  is  the  man  to  report  upon  Cato's 

*  Hist,  of  the  Bomans  under  the  Empire,  yoL  ii.  pp.  379  #9.,  2nd  edit 
f  Carm.,  L  12,  35-6.  |  Cfl  Anthon  m  he. 

§  Montaigne's  Essavs:  Of  Cruelty.    (Ck>tton'8,  bk.  ii  ch.  xl) 
f  Ibid.,  ch.  xiii.    Of  Judgfaig  of  the  Death  of  Another.    See  also  the  tenth  and 
twelfth  essays  of  the  Third  Book,  **  Of  managing  one's  WiU,**  and  "  Of  Physiog- 
nomj,"  for  other  tributes  by  Montidgne  to  Cato,  **the  noblest  life  that  ever 
was.** 
^  St.  Eyremond  on  Petronius. 
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death  from  a  Christian  point  of  viofr.  About  as  far  from  it  are  they  as 
Shakspeare's  Cleopatra,  when  she  affirms, 

And  it  is  great 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds ; 
Which  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change  .  .  . 
The  beggar's  nurse  and  Caesar's.* 

Farther  from  it,  by  a  great  deal,  than  Shakspeare's  Brutus,  when  he 
replies  to  the  query,  how  he  will  shape  his  course  if  the  battle  be  lost, 

Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy 

By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  tne  death 

Which  he  did  give  himself:—!  know  not  how, 

But  1  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile. 

For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 

The  time  of  life : — arming  myself  with  patience, 

To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers 

That  govern  us  below.t 

The  fashion  among  the  Romans — (quoth  one  day,  in  his  table*talk,  that 
kingly  divine  rather  than  divine  kine,  James  the  First) — for  lulling 
themselves  ''was  falsely  called  fortitude;  for  'twas  only  to  prevent  the 
power  of  fortune,  when  indeed  virtue  lies  within  quite  out  of  her  reach, 
nor  can  any  man  be  overthrown  but  of  himself,  and  so  most  truly  were 
they  subdued  when  they  fled  to  death  for  a  refuge  against  death."}  Even 
Horace  Walpole  can  say,  ''  It  is  very  hard  if  they  who  are  innocent  of 
their  country's  ruin  may  not  smile,  as  well  as  they  who  ate  guilty  of  it. 
I  can  conceive  why  Csssar  should  have  cut  his  own  throat,  but  I  never 
understood  why  Cato  did."§  This  is,  indeed,  says  rare  old  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  not  to  fear  death,  but  yet  to  be  afraid  of  life :  ''  It  is  a  brave  act 
of  valour  to  contemn  death ;  but,  whose  life  is  more  terrible  than  death, 
it  is  then  the  truest  valour  to  dare  to  live."  Sir  Thomas  says  this  in  re- 
ference to  the  philosophy  of  Zeno,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  ''which 
I  perceive,"  saith  the  good  knight,  "  delivered  in  a  pulpit,  pass  for  cur- 
rent divinity :  yet  herein  are  they  in  extremes,  that  can  allow  a  man  to 
be  his  own  assassin,  and  so  highly  extol  the  end  and  suicide  of  Cato."|[ 
Sdon  lu%  Saint-Preux  would  complain,  as  Rousseau  makes  that  new 
Abelard  complain,  of  all  who  hold  that  the  Everlasting  has  fixed  His 
canon  'gainst  self-slaughter,  "  Selon  eux,  c'est  une  l&chet6  de  se  soustraire- 
a  ses  douleurs  et  ^  ses  peines,  et  il  n'y  a  jamais  que  des  poltrons  qui  se 
donnent  la  mort.  O  Rome,  conquerante  du  monde,  quelle  troupe  de- 
poltrons  t'en  donna  I'empire !  Qu'Arrie,  Eponme,  Lucr^,  soient  dans 
le  nombre,  elles  6taient  femmes ;  mais  Brutus,  mais  Cassius,  et  toi  quit 
partageais  avec  les  dieux  les  respects  de  la  terre  ^tonn^,  grand  et  divin 
CatOD,  toi  dont  Timage  auguste  et  sacr^e  ammait  les  Remains  d'un  saint^ 
zele  et  faisait  fr^mir  les  tyrans,  tes  fiers  admirateurs  ne  pensaient  pa» 
qu'nn  jour,  dans  le  coin  poudreux  d'un  college,  de  vils  ni^teurs  prou* 
veraient  que  tu  ne  fus  qu'un  l&che  pour  avoir  refuse  au  crime  heureux 

*  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  Y.  Sc  2. 
t  Julius  Casar,  Act  Y.  Sc  1. 

X  Crumms  ikl'n  from  King  James's  Table,  taken  by  Sir  Thomas  Overbuy, 
§71. 
§  Hot.  Walpole's  Letters,  voL  vi  p.  280. 
g  BeUpo  Medid,  {  44. 
iVbr.— VOL.  CXX.  NO.  OCCCLXZIX.  X 
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Hknbbum  de  hi  Teita  dans  lee  fen.''*  In  the  ooane  of  the  aoae  letter 
to  milord  Edouard,  Julie's  'Hone  lorn"  lover  argues^  It  pfopee  o£  Pkt»'8 
Pbaedo,  that  Cato's  having  twice  perused  that  treatise  on  the  very  night 
of  his  death,  proves  it  to  contain  no  good  objection  against  a  man*s  right 
of  disposing  of  hie  own  life.  From  milord  Edotiard's  reply,  healthily 
English  in  tone,  or  meant  to  be  so,  we  nnitt  quote  one  pertinent  passage : 
^*  Toi,  desRomains !  il  t'appartient  bien  d'oser  prononcer  ces  nome  illusttet! 
Dis-nioi,  Brutus  moorut-il  en  amant  d^sespere  ?  et  Caton  d^chira-t-il  see 
entrailles  pour  sa  maitresse  ?  Homme  petit  et  faible,  qu'y  a-t-il  entre 
Caton  et  toi  ?  Montre-moi  la  mesore  commune  de  oette  Hme  sublime  et 
de  la  tienne.  Tem^raire,  ah !  tais-toL  Je  crains  de  prof&ner  son  nom 
par  son  apologie.  A  ce  nom  saint  et  anguste,  tout  and  de  la  vertu  doit 
mettre  le  front  dans  la  poussiere,  et  honorer  en  silence  la  m^moire  du  plua 
grand  des  hommes.^'t  C'e  mdord  anglais^  it  is  clear,  adssres  Cato,  both 
in  life  and  in  self-inflicted  death,  even  move  than  his  correspondent, 
r  amant  de  Julie. 

Indeed,  from  general  French  literature  in  prose  and  verse,  early  and 
late.  Christian  and  anti-Christian,  a  prodigious  array  of  testimonies  might 
be  got  up,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  the  UUcan  refugee.  Adverse  votes, 
on  the  opposition  side,  may  be  few  and  hesitating,  but  show  a  tendency 
to  increase  and  multiply.  Quite  recently,  for  instance^  M.  Troplong  was 
smartly  stringent  and  severe  on  the  "  stubborn  instincts"  of  Cato,  his 
**  love  of  immobility,"  and  his  '*  insolent  death."  This  suicide  "  was  the 
haughty  despair  of  an  impotent  courage,  which,  agun  and  again  defeated, 
seeing  itself  driven  out  from  all  the  comers  of  the  earth,  arrogantly  pro- 
tested against  the  opinion  of  the  world  and  the  decrees  of  Providence." | 
But  then  M.  Troplong  is  as  warm  a  partisan  of  Csesar  and  the  winning 
side,  as  though  Phars^ia  were  of  this  year's  date,  or  the  tide  of  civil  war 
only  just  now  turning. 

The  satirist  and  scholar  who  under  the  pseudonym  of  Morgan  Battler 
(already  mentioned  in  these  notes)  contributed  largely  some  years  ago  to 
our  periodical  literature,  has  no  sympathv  with  those  panegyrists  who  say 
that  Cato  killed  himself  because,  after  the  defeat  of  Scipio,  he  despaired 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic,  and  would  not  see  the  face  of  the  tyrant. 
The  more  ancient  Romans,  iiiis  critic  submits,  would  surely  not  have  ap- 
plauded Cato  for  despairing  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic:  Paulus 
^milius  would  not  survive  the  dreadful  day  of  Canns :  his  colleague,  the 
author  of  the  disaster,  did;  and  the  senate  solemnly  thanked  this  spawn 
of  the  plebeians,  because  he  had  not  despaired  of  tl^  fortunes  of  the  Re- 
public. *^  And  did  not  the  worthy  philosopher  despair  rather  too  soon? 
If  Marius,  quite  destitute  as  he  was,  amidst  the  nuns  of  Carthage,  had 
despaired,  he  would  never  have  enjoyed  the  power,  honour,  and  ^ory  of 
his  sixth  consulship.  Certainly  the  great  battles  of  Pharsalia  and  Tharsis 
were  lost ;  and  Pompey  the  Great,  Labienus,  Varus,  Metellus,  Sdpio,  and 
King  Juba,  were  no  more;  and  there  was  no  further  hope  for  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  Africa ;  but  Spain  yet  was  true  to  them,  the  sons  of  Pompey 
were  in  arms,  and  the  stem,  stand-up  fight  of  Munda  remained  yet  to  be 
foueht — the  sternest,  perhaps,  and  the  most  doubtful,  in  whidi  Caaar  and 
Ins  fortunes  ever  were  engag^ ;  as  he  himsdf  observed,  en  other  fields  he  ^ 

*  La  Nouvelle  H^loUe,  partie  iu.  lettre  xxL  f  Ibid.,  leMreziiL 

t  Troj^ong,  Chute  de  la  Brfpoblique  tomai— . 
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had  fought  for  glory-<-on  Munda,  for  life."  Now,  ia  diii  view  of  the 
case,  it  would  have  heen  well  worth  while  for  Cato  to  have  lived  to  ahare 
in  the  lahours  of  this  gallant  and  all  hut  snoceflsful  struggle  of  his  friends : 
bad  he  sailed  for  Spain  with  the  senators  he  dismissed  from  Utica»  his 
name  would  have  heen  a  tower  of  streag^  to  the  cause  to  gallantly  sus« 
tained  hy  the  sons  of  Ponpey.  "  But  the  truth  is,  Cato,  in  his  death, 
consulted  rather  the  glory  of  his  own  name  and  memory  than  his  duty  to 
the  commonwealth.  He  was  sick  of  life,  he  was  weary  of  the  struggle  in 
which  he  was  engaged ;  he  was  disgiisted  with  the  insinc^ty,  the  self- 
seeking,  and  amhition,  of  all  with  whom  he  had  to  act,  and  thus  he  was 
determined  to  withdraw  from  the  scene.  Having  once  in  his  despair  of 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Republic  come  to  this  conclusion,  the  most 
natural  course  for  him  to  adopt  was  suicide.  His  philosophy  taught  him 
that  when  life,  from  any  cause,  became  painful  or  worthless,  it  was  the 
wise  man's  part  to  seek  relief  in  death."* 

There  was  what  M.  St.  Marc  Girardin  calls  a  mania  for  suicide  among 
all  the  philosophic  sects  of  antiquity,  especially  at  Rome.  The  Stoics 
killed  themselves  for  the  sake  of  remaining  free  and  independent ;  the 
Epicureans  killed  themselves  because  they  found  so  little  enjoyment  in 
the  world,  and  such  a  deal  of  trouble.  The  Stoics  liked  to  invest  their 
last  moments  with  a  show  of  grandeur  and  resolve  that  seems  almost 
theatrical ;  the  Epicureans  thought  it  good  taste  to  associate  theirs  with 
an  easy-going  VMOueianee,  "Why  put  so  much  ceremony,  said  they,  into 
so  slight  a  matter?  What  need  was  there,  O  Cato !  of  instituting  a  phi- 
losophic conference  before  you  died,  and  solemnly  discussing,  pro  and  con,^ 
man's  right  to  make  away  with  himself,  and  reading  the  Phaedo  over 
again,  and  majestically  getting  your  sword  ready,  and  saddening  your 
house  and  family  by  uiese  funereal  preparations  r  Quit  life  quietly,  as 
you  leave  the  table;  go  and  die  instead  of  going  to  sleep— the  two  things 
are  not  so  very  dissimilar ;  and  throw  off  the  air  of  one  who  believes 
himself  to  be  a^ieving  some  great  and  difficult  thing.f  With  this  view 
it  is  that,  as  we  have  seen,  that  modem  Epicurean,  Mons.  de  St.  Evre- 
mond,  so  emphatically  prefers  the  last  hour  of  Petronius  to  that  of  Cato. 

Seneca,  it  has  been  observed,  explains  the  doctrine  of  Cato's  school 
when  he  says  of  the  man  who  cheerfully  puts  an  end  to  his  life, — 

Par  ille  regi,  par  superis  erit. 

<<  Decidedly  Cato,  by  his  death,  attained  this  high  position,  though,  in  our 
mind," — we  quote  the  Fraser  essayist  once  again,—* '*  to  have  lived  on, 
and  continued  the  struggle  for  his  country,  would  have  been  less  selfish, 
if  not  more  brave.  He,  however,  surrounded  that  death  with  circum- 
stances of  touching  interest  and  grandeur;  and  these  had  no  little  influ- 
ence on  the  estimation  in  which  his  memory  was  held,  and  will  still  be 
ever  held,  in  song  and  storj^.^'t  Notwithstanding  virhich  *'  eternal  blazon," 
however,  the  same  critic  cannot  forbear  avowing  how  infinitely  less  worthy 
of  admiration  he  considers  the  suicide  of  Cato  than  that  of  the  profligate 
Otho.  The  Republican,  says  he,  killed  himself  when  he  considered  that 
all  was  lost  save  life  and  honour;  the  Emperor,  while  at  the  head  of 

*  Bambling  Remarks  on  Horace  and-ot!hers'(FraMr,  1845). 
\aee  Cours  de  litt.  dram,  par  Saint-Harc  Qirardin,  t.  i.  §  5.  (T>u  Suicide  et  de 
la  Haine  de  la  ^e.) 
t  ''Morgan Battler," ii6»itipf<k. 
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numerous  and  deroted  armies,  and  with  every  prospect  of  success  in  his 
contest  with  Vitelliasy  that  he  might  save  the  eflPiision  of  hlood  and  put 
an  end  to  the  civil  war.  <*  ThU^  surely,  was  the  noblest  piece  of  sdf- 
martyidom  the  page  of  history  records.  Goethe  has  expressed  himself 
to  the  same  effect  in  the  third  book  of  Dichtung  und  WahrheiL  If 
suicide  can  be  said,  vxAet  any  circumstances,  to  be  '^  becoming," — and  as 
we  all  know  how  dulce  et  decorum  (how  becoming  a  thing)  it  is  pro 
patria  morij  a  suicide  from  patriotic  motives  will,  if  any  can,  deserve  this 
character, — then  surely  we  may  say  of  Otho,  his  way  of  living  and  his 
choice  of  dying  considered,  that 

^Nothing  in  his  life 

Became  him,  like  the  leaving  it ;  he  died 
As  one  that  had  been  studi^  in  his  death 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  owed, 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle.* 

But  the  Life  and  Death  of  Otho,  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  may  well 
furnish  a  topic  for  these  Notes,  on  some  future  occasion. 


BETHLEHEM— JERUSALEM— GOLGOTHA. 
Bt  W.  Chablss  Kbnt. 

L 

God  saw  them  when  through  old  Judea  wandered— 

An  infant  in  a  manner  to  adore — 
Prom  eastern  realms  tne  worshippers  who  squandered 

Around  Him  all  the  royal  Rifts  they  bore : 
Rare  frankincense  that  breathed  their  prayer's  emotion. 

Red  gold  that  showed  what  faith  their  hearts  had  moved. 
Sweet  myrrh  that  spoke  their  soul's  divine  devotion — 

God  saw  them— and  approved. 

n. 
God  saw  them  when  triumphant  in  His  glory 

Through  penitent  Jerusalem  He  swept. 
And  prophet-like  perused  her  future  story. 

And  silently  amid  hosannahs  wept : 
While  silken  robes  and  pahn-boughs  budding  greenly 

Were  strewn  above  the  dust,  however  pnaeo, 
His  visage  beaming  sadly  yet  serenely— 

God  saw  them— nor  despised. 

m. 
God  saw  Him  when,  in  direst  anguish  pendent, 

A  victim  on  the  bitter  cross  i^peared 
The  Lord  of  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  resplendent, 

Earth's  outcast,  though  by  seraphim  revered : 
With  diadem  of  goir  thorns  they  crowned  Him, 

Where  sceptres  ^leam  the  rugged  iron  drave, 
Casting  ignominy  like  a  raiment  round  Him— 

God  saw  them— and  forgave. 

*  Macbeth,  Act  L  Sc  4. 
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The  terrible  end  of  Count  StrueDcee,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  bar- 
barity of  his  euemiefl,  must  always  prore  interesting  to  English  readers 
from  his  misfortunes  being  so  closely  interwoven  with  those  of  a  princess  of 
the  Hanoverian  &mily.  A  poor  unmrtunate  girl,  who  never  knew  her  hus- 
band's love,  and  who  sought  society  in  the  fascinating  young  doctor,  the 
only  person  at  court  who  treated  her  with  ordinary  civility,  fell  a  victim 
to  a  scandalous  consfnracy,  and  her  brother,  George  III.,  looked  calmly 
on,  while  she  was  suffered  to  pine  away  in  a  gloomy  fortress.  High 
political  motives,  possibly,  served  as  an  excuse  for  this  hardness  of  heart, 
which  must  have  preyed  on  Greorge  lU.,  who,  despite  all  his  faults,  must 
have  been  a  good  brother,  as  he  was  an  excellent  father,  and  we  know 
from  Sir  W.  Wraxall's  Memoirs,  that  the  king  privately  made  eflEbrts  to 
release  the  young  queen  from  her  captivity.  Death,  however,  carried 
her  off  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  shortly  after  her  lover  had  been 
assassinated  by  the  refinement  of  legal  barbarity.  Up  to  the  present, 
the  story  of  Stmenxee  has  never  been  told  truthfully :  many  discrepan- 
cies have  existed  in  the  narrative,  for  it  was  the  object  of  the  courts  to 
crush  all  inquiry  into  so  scandalous  a  matter ;  but,  at  length,  a  mtness 
speaks  from  the  dead,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Danish  court.  By  the  publication  of  the  Memcnrs  of 
M.  Reverdil,  the  Swiss  preceptor  of  Christian  VIL,  we  are  enabled  to 
give  our  readers  a  faithful  narrative  of  Struenxee's  rise  and  fieJi,  which 
was  one  of  the  darkest  pages  in  the  court  history  of  the  last  century. 

Struenzee  was  bom  at  Halle,  in  1737,  where  his  father  was  an  emi* 
nent  theologian.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  medical  profession,  but 
being  fond  of  gaiety  and  pleasure,  his  father,  who  had  been  appointed 
Dean  of  Altona  by  the  Danbh  government,  solemnly  renounoBid  him. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Count 
Rantzau,  an  adventurer,  who,  after  passing  his  life  in  orgies,  aimed  at 
political  influence,  and  who  had  no  hesitation  in  borrowing  from  young 
Struenzee  every  shilling  he  could  raise.  The  doctor  attained  a  certain 
degree  of  notoriety  by  saving  Mme.  de  Rantzau  in  a  dangerous  fit  of 
small-pox,  and  all  uie  great  houses  were  opened  to  him.  He  possessed  a 
pleasing  countenance,  was  amiable  in  Ins  manners,  and  delighted  in 
doing  &vours  to  third  parties.  He  was  a  crack  shot,  a  first-rate  card- 
player,  knew  how  to  make  his  way  with  the  ladies,  and,  in  short,  every- 
thing appeared  to  betoken  him  a  very  happy  life.  When,  however, 
Count  Rantzau  obtained  a  post  at  court,  after  the  fashion  of  great  men 
he  quite  forgot  the  young  friend  he  had  left  in  the  provinces,  and  whose 
ambition  had  been  fired  by  the  glowing  promises  the  count  had  made 
him  in  return  for  his  money.  Hence,  he  applied  to  another  friend  of 
his  at  court,  young  Brandt,  who  was  a  chief  favourite  of  the  younff  king, 
and  who  was  eventually  fated  to  share  his  misfortunes.  Brandt  had 
made  the  grand  tour,  and  picked  up  some  showy  accomplishments  at 
Paris :  hence  the  king,  who  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  who 
fthready  had  begun  to  reveal  traces  of  imbecihty,  was  immediately 
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attracted  bj  the  young  man,  and  appointed  him  Intendant  des  Memts. 
He  warmly  esponiBed  me  interests  of  Struenzee,  and  exerted  all  his  in- 
floence  to  procure  him  a  situation  at  court. 

The  king  had  been  for  some  tinia  betrathed  to  the  Princess  Matilda  oC 
England,  and  the  marriage  had  been  fixed  for  1767.  The  minister,  haw- 
fifap,  tMing  tkat  Cbrislian  had  a  atroog  biu  for  fibertiaism,  buried  oa 
dia  narnagay  which  waa  oensummated  in  Norambaiv  1766|  wltta  ijkm 
kaog'  WW  neariy  eightMo,  aad  the  prinoesa  a  year  yeuugw.  H»  ch». 
mt^T  waa  already  foniie4  while  her  charaung  naivete  aad  afiabiliCy 
gained  dM  haarti  of  alL  Uafortanatahr,  she  hmdad  m  Dsaaiark  witboat 
a  faigle  Eaglitbwaman  in  bar  suite.  The  Idag  was  irttefly  jpwenfe,  and 
g^fan  up  to  amosameati,  whidi  exrited  the  anger  o£  tha  aataan,  aad  he 
aaon  began  to  treat  his  young  wife  wi*h  indifferenceu  &  seaased  to  hiaa 
mwob  too  gMTe  an  afiur  to  become  a  husbaad  and  a  fatbttr.  There  waa 
qoila  tiaM  enough  for  respectability  when  he  bad  sawn  his  wild  oata« 
Mfore  long  be  oaCraged  pobKo  propriety  by  appearing  in  tbe  streets  ia  » 
state  of  intaxieation,  aoeompanied  by  a  woaMa  caUed  ^  MHadi,"  drcoiad 
in  aoaie  ckAm.  This  was  too  mseh  for  the  stardf  Danes,  aad  tbey 
hoo*sd  ban  op  to  the  palace  gates.  For  a  change,  the  kiag  detamuned 
oa  seeing  foreign  countries,  and  Struencee  was  attached  to  bis  saite  aa 
travelling  pbysidan.  He  wts  abseot  from  home  for  a  year,  visiting  Faiia 
and  London,  when  the  alanaing  vacuum  in  bis  parse  neocssitated  bia 
retem.  But,  durinr  this  pasiod,  Stmenaee  bad  sm^e  opportmiity  to 
stwngtben  his  position  ana  beooase  the  king's  sole  aiiviasr.  StruMiaee 
bad  1^  this  time  matured  bis  plans ;  he  sincmly  felt  dMi  he  was  deahined 
to  becMM  a  benefoctor  to  Deamatk,  by  introdnciag  many  mm^ncaded 
reforms.  At  this  tiaie  the  queen  bore  partioalar  maHtee  against  the 
young  doctor,  as  she  bad  reason  to  beiieTe  that  be  bad  aided  in  tuning 
Ler  hosbaad's  afiaotioos  from  her.  She  bad  become  very  malaaafaoly, 
and  appeared  meaaeed  with  dropsy,  and  the  king  insisted  on  bar  coasolt* 
iag  bis  fovonrtte  physician.  Stmenaee  was  cleverer  in  his  kaowledga  q£ 
haman  nature,  especially  the  fomimfie  branch,  dim  of  his  art.  He  told 
tha  queen  thai  her  illness  was  the  result  of  chagtia,  eombiaed  with  ksr 
sedentary  Ufo,  and  reoommanded  her  to  try  horse  eaarasa.  The  qamA 
foUowed  his  advice,  and  the  care  was  so  sacceesful  that  her  oonfideaoa 
was  gained.  She  began  to  find  pleasure  in  Stmenaea's  coa^uraatioB,  as 
it  was  of  a  very  di£Eereat  eahbre  from  that  of  the  court  fops,  and  die  gave 
him  her  entm  confidence  when  she  leaiwed  that  he  waa  diorougUv 
acquaint  wkh  the  canse  of  her  chagrin.  Nodiing  sflitted  her  so  much 
as  the  king's  indifference  and  the  insolence  of  his  fovourite&  Holk^  his 
chief  minion,  had  mortally  insulted  her  by  trying  to  gain  her  good  ^^raas^ 
and  added  to  the  offence  by  pubMy  boasting  that  his  iadiffiaraDce  was 
tha  aofo  cause  of  the  queen's  enmity.  Stmenaee,  on  die  other  hand»  waa 
a  aMO  of  no  eonsequence ;  he  assured  the  queen  that  he  woukl  esteeaa  ii 
his  pleasure  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  the  king  bade  to  her.  Tlia 
king  hud  been  treating  her  for  some  time  past  widi  a degreeof  oeremouj 
bordeni^  on  derision,  and  ^troeaxee  promised  to  sestore  fomiianfy  and 
ceufidenoe.  His  efforts  followed  cloeely  on  his  promisBS,  and  be  mevde  no 
beast  of  bis  serviees.  He  said  he  was  pursuii^  his  own  intaMats ;  be  fob 
peifocdy  comfortable  in  bis  prsseat  poutiau,  aad  he  wished  ta  obteia  the 
proteotiou  of  a  pers(magu  foem  whiek  ha  couki  not  be  foiuad.     The  pnr 
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immB  faiPfitM  faftd  made  a  grati  liatafa  im  trykig  to  baM  fheii  niar 
enoe  on  tiw  diamioii  «f  tiM  angut  couple,  fior  in  mcb  a  cootait  they  miit 
inevitably  succumb.  Such  interestiug  conversations  ooiild  aoky  peodoao 
mmrmmmJi  asaidiuiy.  The  king  appeared  to  approve  oiAem^  m  tney  ven- 
i— ed  his  sitoarioy  mem  comfe^aible.  The  aaoendaney  be  aUewed  tke 
yipcn  te  ngaia  only  gave  wider  seope  to  his  anneeMeDts.  Far  from 
opposing  S^ueDzee's  risita,  he  aent  him  to  the  qaeen  with  all  aorti 
of  iiieaMgriB  at  all  boors,  and  readily  fiumiabed  a  preteKt  lor  free  and 
li'iiqeattt  acoeaBb  The  haog^s  reader  was  not  maeh  occupied ;  tbe  quean 
omployod  bin  firequend  v.  ffia  viaits  beearoo  so  long  and  oenateat,  bia 
aOTviees  ao  real,  that  tbe  q^^Q  eoold  noi  maiotaitt  ber  dignity,  and 
familiarity  grew  up  of  ks^  Soob^  all  the  barrien  exalted  rank  raiaea 
agatnet  prtvato  individuals  fell  ia  turn,  and,  at  last,  when  tbe  £wourite 
fiMand  bo  had  become  neoessary,  and  that  be  had  iaaptaed  at  least  6iead« 
ainp^  bo  danad  to  pronounee  that  word,  and  was  very  £ureuraUy  beard. 
Hia  remarfca  were  true  and  honest)  and  they  were  addreaaed  to  a  peraoa 
already  too  fidiy  persoaded — to  a  qaeen  who  detested  ber  rank  She  ao- 
oepted  hia  finendship  witboat  beakatioa,  and  tbe  proof  she  gave  of  her 
owm  grew  daily  aiore  marked.  At  length,  at  a  maaked  kail,  Stmenaee 
cactortod  the  coafosion  of  hia  eaitire  vietery. 

The  iaitrigoe  was  eomoMaoed  in  the  spring  of  1770,  md  then  they 
took  sooie  preeaotions  to  cottcoal  l^ieir  private  interriews.  But  the 
ooart,  and  finally  tbe  pobtic,  weso  enliditeaed  ae  to  tbe  true  state  of  the 
OMO  by  oeeing  a  mam  ooaatantly  with  the  qoeen,  aod  allowed  to  approach 
ber  with  a  degree  of  familiarity  which  was  perfectly  horrifying  in  a  man 

ofaobiarth.   Had  it  been  a  nobleman,  why bat  realy  aaeb  a  feUow,  a 

mere  dc^or,  eh,  it  was  atvocioos  f  The  pnblic  scandal  was  aagmented 
doing  a  royal  progress  ia  the  soaAem  proviacea^  whoa  ^e  qaeen  waa 
weak  enough  to  appear  on  horeeback  in  mea*8  eindies,  which  gready 
amused  the  kiag^  who  delighted  in  anything  eontrary  to  etiquette,  bat 
waa  a  porfeet  horror  to  the  paritan  Danes,  wha  had  an  anpleaaant  knaok 
ef  quoting  eertmn  biblioal  passages  relating  to  a  painted  JeaaheL  To 
add  to  the  general  dissatis&otiony  the  king  doeided  that  Sdruenaeo  aheoU 
be  the  deface  govo'Dor  of  Denmaric,  and  be  diamisaed  bis  fiavoaaites  at 
onee,  to  increase  the  hoet^ty  already  felt  agamst  tbe  kitradiag  Clerman. 
A  mmoar  of  the  queen's  eeoentrieities  bad  by  this  tiaae  aeaehed  Bagland, 
and  the  Princess  of  Wales  came*  over  to  try  and  make  a  change.  Nei 
that  she  cared  lor  ber  daaghter's  temporal  or  eternal  wd£Eone,  but  the 
cxins  in  tke  Danish  gowrmnent  waa  of  hig^  polatkal  import,  aod  it  waa 
most  desirable  that  M.  de  Berastorff  should  remaan  in  the  mbnafcry,  at 
be  kept  Denmark  ehiaeiy  allied  to  tbe  intecests  of  Basaia,  and  thus  nvo* 
aented  her  torning  tomids  France.  Tbe  meetiag  was  appointed  at 
Branawaeky  bat,  at  ^e  kat  moment,  the  Qaeen  e£  Denamdc  wai  too 
aawell  to  travel  The  Priaeeas  of  Wales  pushed  on  to  Liinefamrg,  when 
the  kin|pandqueen  joini^  ber,  accompanied  by  the  anetatable  Btraenaeo. 
Tbe  pnacess  addreaaed  ber  das^;fater  ia  Eaglish,  hnt  m  Stnienzeo  did 
iM*  mideraland  tfiai  laagaage,  tbe  queen  paetended  Att  bad  fingotten  iL 
^^  ceaversation  was  ^^Id  and  constrained,  and  tbev  parted  again  the 
aaat  day  moat  ccrally.  The  pdnceaa  retamod  to  England  in  gmat  f§nfi^ 
Mid  feBBaeeiag  aB  that  eiaaOaoHy  oeeraed.  Unferkmntaly,  aa  she  neaer 
told  anybody  of  her  aaooad  eight,  she  was  only  an  ar  pinfmM  pvo» 
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phetets.  The  King  of  England  himself  wrote  earnest  letters  to  Queen 
Matilda,  hnt,  bmng  perfe<^y  cognisant  of  their  contents,  she  did  not 
e?en  break  the  seals. 

Stroenzee,  Brandt,  and  Bantsau  formed  a  triumvirate,  and  decided  on 
removing  ereiybody  from  court  who  thwarted  their  plans ;  but  they  were 
not  at  im  the  people  to  hold  together  long.  Struenzee  was  essentialljan 
honest  man,  earnestly  desiring  the  public  weliare,  and  believed  he  pro- 
moted it  by  acting  on  certain  adages  into  which  he  had  condensed 
the  whole  art  of  politics.  He  poss^sed  no  great  intellect  or  tact  in 
managmg  men,  and  had  no  notion  of  carrying  out  a  great  measure  of 
reform  by  successive  lucky  innovations.  He  liked  to  contradict,  blame, 
and  destroy.  His  measures  were  always  deciuve,  and  ideas  of  condUa- 
tion  were  unknown  to  him.  He  took  no  heed  of  public  opinion,  and 
regarded  views  opposed  to  his  own  as  nullities.  His  pride  would  not 
allow  him  to  adopt  an  idea  suggested  by  another,  or  to  deliberate  with 
any  one.  He  ignored  the  fact  that  a  minister  ought  not  merely  to  order 
and  promulgate  decrees,  but  that  he  should  follow  the  prindpal  operation 
through  its  minutest  ramifications.  He  did  not  take  into  calcuU^on  the 
force  of  custom  and  prejudice  upon  nations,  and  all  the  obstacles  t]be8e 
throw  in  the  way  of  a  government.  His  best  plans  were  derived  from 
the  Prussian  administration;  but  he  forgot  that  the  reforms  efiPected  in 
that  country  were  the  result  of  three  reigns,  and  the  work  of  many  clever 
men,  guided  by  kings  who  earnestly  d^red  amelioration.  He  mncied, 
in  short,  that  a  minister  hidden  bemnd  a  curtain  and  pulUng  the  strings 
of  a  puppet  king  possessed  as  much  strength  as  an  autocratic  and  en- 
ligfat^ied  monarch.  No  wonder  that  such  a  man  ended  in  the  awful 
way  he  did.  The  queen  never  liked  business :  shut  up  in  her  own 
apartments,  she  shared  her  time  and  her  affections  between  her  son  and 
her  lover.  Like  all  women,  she  only  saw  by  the  eyes  of  the  man  who 
occupied  her  heart.  The  deplorable  state  of  the  nation  she  believed  re- 
quired a  speedy  reform,  and  Struenzee,  by  can^iog  out  his  plans,  would 
become  the  saviour  of  the  state.  As  a  queen  and  a  fond  woman,  all  her 
care  was  devoted  to  keepine  him  by  her  side.  The  king,  for  hb  part, 
regarded  Struenzee's  attentions  to  the  queen  most  complacently.  Such 
a  Cicisbeo  appeared  to  him  in  the  best  possible  taste,  and  if  he  were  not 
acquainted  with  so  notorious  an  intrigue,  it  is  quite  certun  he  might  have 
been  so  had  he  but  chosen. 

Before  long  the  suggestions  of  Struenzee  bore  their  fruit,  and  the 
king  peremptorily  dismissed  the  councU  of  state.  This  event  was 
celeorated  by  three  days  of  public  festivities,  and  the  people,  who  aie 
naturally  prone  to  change,  heartily  joined  in  t^e  acclamations  which  the 
partisans  of  the  prime  minister  suggested.  Struenzee  then  set  to  work 
actively  at  his  reforms ;  and  his  first  measure  was  to  clear  the  palace  of 
idle  courtiers,  the  next  to  suppress  the  Royal  Guard.  It  is  needless  to 
say  how  many  enemies  he  created  for  himself  by  these  precipitate  mea- 
sures. He  laboured  incessantly  at  what  he  fancied  would  benefit  his 
adopted  country,  and  a  mere  list  of  the  reforms  he  inteoduced  would 
occupy  a  number  of  our  magazine.  But  the  greatest  mistake  he  com- 
mitted was  in  issuing  his  ordinances  in  German  instead  of  employing 
the  national  language,  which  was  a  direr  offence  to  the  people  than  m 
the  rest  of  his  criminalities.   At  the  same  time,  he  was  arraying  a  feaifal 
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amoant  of  evidence  against  himself  by  the  utter  carelessness  he  displayed 
as   to  the  fact  of  his  intimacy  with  the  queen  becoming  a  matter  of 

Etiblic  notoriety.  But  he  cared  little  for  this  :  the  king  had  appointed 
itn  prime  minister,  and  given  him  the  rank  of  coimt,  and  he,  probably, 
thought  nothing  of  the  future,  after  the  Mettemich  apophthegm,  apres 
nun  le  deluge.  The  queen  herself  was  somewhat  ahirmed,  forlier  ladies 
of  honour  odled  her  attention  to  the  subject ;  but  Struenzee  so  effectually 
ridiculed  the  matter  that  she  gave  up  all  idea  of  concealment,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  royal  sleeping  apartments  only  went  to  favour  the 
dangerous  reports  so  pertinaciously  spread  about  the  prime  minister's 
excessive  familiarity  with  the  queen.  When  things  were  in  this  state, 
the  author  from  whom  we  derive  these  details  was  recalled  from  Switzer- 
land to  be  attached  to  the  king's  person,  and  he  accepted  the  office  after 
some  hesitation.  The  account  which  he  gives  of  the  court  as  he  found 
it  is  most  interesting : 

When  the  king  did  not  ^  to  the  chase  we  assembled  to  breakfast  between 
eleven  and  twelve.  The  king,  the  queen.  Counts  Struenzee  and  Brandt,  with 
some  of  their  male  and  female  favourites,  were  constantly  present ;  and  when 
the  weather  permitted  it,  the  meal  was  followed  by  a  walk,  wnen  Struenzee  gave 
his  arm  to  the  queen,  the  king  his  to  the  only  ladv  of  honour  admitted  to  that 
familiarity,  and  each  of  the  gentlemen  to  some  lady  in  attendance,  and  chance 
did  not  goide  their  choice.  At  times  dinner  reassembled  the  same  company  in 
some  pleasure-house  more  or  less  remote.  Etiquette  was  banished  from  these 
meeting ;  and  the  pages  of  the  new  creation  waited  upon  us.  They  only  came  in 
when  the  bell  was  rung,  and  went  out  again.  Daring  oar  excursions  the  queen 
came  and  went  back  in  the  same  carriage  with  the  king  and  Struenzee.  She  sat 
between  them  at  table;  and,  if  the  king  were  impatient,  I  would  go  away  with 
him.  The  queen  then  ordered  some  female  to  take  his  place,  to  prevent  a  tite-h- 
iite  :  but  what  a  female !  The  queen  was  even  seen  returning  alone  at  night  with 
the  count.  This  princess,  who,  on  her  arrival  from  England,  was  extremely 
affable  and  ingenious  in  finding  opportunities  for  saying  agreeable  things  to  the 
whole  court,  now  only  spoke  with  interest  to  the  man  she  had  chosen.  If,  before 
or  after  the  meal,  she  spoke  to  any  one,  either  male  or  female,  her  lover  was 
listening.  It  is  true  thai  the  tone  of  indecency  believed  in  by  the  public  did  not 
exist  in  this  society,  but  you  felt  something  bourfi;eois  aad  ignoble  about  it. 
We  all  looked  like  the  servants  of  a  good  family  who  had  sat  aown  to  table  in 
the  absence  of  their  masters.  A  new  comer  could  only  be  struck  by  this 
familiarity  of  tone  and  manner,  and  at  seeing  a  court  where  there  were  no  great 
lords  present,  and  at  the  most  only  a  few  gentry. 

All  this  while  the  &vourite  was  raising  himself  a  crop  of  dangerous 
enemies  in  the  palace  of  the  queen-dowager,  who,  with  her  son  Frederick, 
was  purposely  nee^lected  and  insulted  by  the  court  at  his  instigation. 
The  malcontents  nad  also  another  grievance  in  the  neglected  education 
of  the  prince  royal,  and  it  was  publicly  reported  that  Struenzee  was  try- 
ing to  kilrtiim  by  a  system  of  exposure,  which  he  had,  in  all  innocence, 
derived  from  Rousseau's  "Emile."  In  the  capital,  too,  disturbances 
were  growing  rife  among  the  sailors  :  an  expedition  was  being  prepared 
against  the  uej  of  Algiers,  and  the  Norwegian  sailors,  summoned  to 
Copenhagen  to  take  part  in  it,  could  not  obtain  their  arrears  of  pay. 
They  therefore  set  out  for  the  royal  palace  of  Hirschholm  to  lay  uieir 
complaints  before  the  king.  This  caused  terrible  confusion  ;  the  queen 
ordered  her  carriages  in  readiness  for  flight,  but  things  went  off  tran- 
quilly.    Still  there  was  abundant  cause  for  alarm ;  there  were  five  thou* 
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flmd  mSinn  m  Copeohagvi  grefttiy  fiMitiefieJ  at  StnwiMoe^i  TefemM^ 
and  ttitt  fn<!re9»  thait  thtj  wtre  compelled  t»  work  on  Soadaya^  in  order 
to  get  tiM  fleet  off  before  the  iee  set  in.  To  rettore  pnbKe  peace  tibe 
prime  minieter  iemed  orders  tbat  the  Img  would  give  a  poUic  rattieal  to 
W  fiathM  aaibn  at  the  Cfaiteaa  of  Fvederieksberg.  Unfertonately,  the 
kmg  did  not  mdce  Ua  pfoniaed  appearaaee,  and  the  dJannridhtlion  waa 
oolj  aogmented^  ThoFe  was  a  good  reason  for  hif  abeenoe,  bowerer, 
aa  there  if  Kttie  doabt  the  ^neen-dowager  had  formed  a  plot  to  canj  him 
off  on  that  day ;  and,  at  this  dangerous  moment,  Brandt  was  gnilty  of  the 
astonndine  foUj  of  insnlcing  the  king  ki  the  gpwrest  numner,  and  con- 
Terting  him  into  an  ally  of  the  oppositkui.  Let  us  tell  the  story  in  our 
anthcnr^s  words: 

One  mominjg^  at  tbe  queen's  breakfast,  in  the  presence  of  some  eight  or  ten 
persons,  the  kinff,  who  scarce  ever  joined  in  the  conversation,  after  hanng  mut- 
tered a  few  words,  suddenly  spoke  loudly,  imitating  one  of  his  actors.  **I  will 
give  yoa  a  good  thrashing.  I  am  speaking  to  you.  Sir  Count.  Do  you  bear 
me  P"  This  insult  was  ia  no  way  provoked,  andf  Count  de  Brandt,  liLe  a  true 
courtier,  concealed  the  impression  it  made  upon  him.  All  present  w«re  silent^ 
and  the  queen  and  Stnienzee  took  the  king  aside  and  spoke  to  him  very  sharply, 
but  without  being  listened  to.  The  queen  and  the  two  counts  herenpon  agreed 
to  read  the  king  alesson,  which  would  prevent  such  scenes  in  future.  Struenzee 
went  to  the  king  and  told  him  that  Bomdt  was  a  gentleman,  and  that  he  would 
not  ful  to  demand  satisfaction  for  so  grave  andpublic  an  insult  The  king 
replied  that  Brandt  was  a  "  Coton,"  and  that  he  could  not  lesoii  an  insult. 
Aner  dinner,  Brandt  entered  the  king's  apartments,  and,  after  bolting  the  door, 
beffan  reproaching  the  king  for  the  insult  he  had  offer^l  him  in  the  morning, 
ana  demanded  satisfaction,  offering  the  king  the  efaoice  of  weapons.  The  kinj; 
having  declined  sword  and  pistols  in  turn,  mey  agreed  to  ha;re  a  bout  of  Bsti* 
cuis.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  only  been  an  extravagance  and  rashness,  autho- 
rised to  a  certain  degree  by  the  manner  in  which  the  other  favourites  had 
behaved,  and  which  the  king  mueh  enjoyed,  but  in  the  combat  Brandt  became 
like  a  madman.  He  forgot  not  only  the  possible  consequences  of  his  brutality, 
but  the  respect  he  owed  nis  master  as  sovereign — a  resc^ot  deserved  hj  an  un- 
happy man,  who  was  as  weak  in  mind  as  in  body.  Me  beat  him  pitilessly, 
inmuted  him  with  words,  and  menaced  kirn  in  the  coarsest  manner :  he  bit  him, 
threw  him  down,  and  eoai>dled  him  to  ask  quarter,  and  finally  left  him,  terribly 
bruised  and  still  more  terrified. 

tsli'ueuaee,  by  this  time,  had  begun  to  foel  slightly  alarmed  as  to  na 
position.  He  repeatedly  said  that  he  should  shsire  me  fette  of  Condni, 
hot  he  was  not  terrified  for  the  cpieen,  and  fiineiady  besidee,  that  die  pro- 
tectioQ  of  the  sister  «f  the  King  of  Eoff^nd  woold  he  a  aafegontd  for 
himself  agaiiMt  impiiaooBdeot  or  a  regular  trial.  The  nation  wa%  hew- 
ow,  begioDing  to  gvow  greatly  eieited,  thengh  usnafly  so  doeile.  Bj 
xenoving  the  eovrt  to  Copenhagen  ihe  minister  thought  he  had  given 
ovdees  for  ita  ptoteetion  and  his  own.  These  preeantkms  wA«,  in  the 
hindi  of  his  enemies,  new  weapons,  which  they  did  net  foil  to  caiyhy. 
It  was  pvbliciy  awnnicid  that  his  des^  was  to  dethrone  or  aMfce  amy 
with  the  king,  then  he  would  nuvry  the  queen,  and  be  deekored  preteolor 
of  the  kingdiem.  The  ofdinanoes  he  had  published  only  served  to  favour 
thia  interpretation,  and  all  bis  acts  went  to  nathonae  theae  maionxs. 
Even  the  foct  that  he  had  eat  up  hb  camage,havii^  hitheHoaasployed 
one  hebngingto  theeoarti  was  stated  to  be  that  he  night  appear  kit  es 
the  ^y  ef  the  retoktion.    At  length,  att  attempted  dishandnawnt  of  Aft 
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last  regiineat  of  Guaids  wnted  an  outbreak,  and  Straenaae  gave  an  ordar 
withoufe  the  kiag's  sigaature  for  tke  diaperaoii  of  tka  mutioeen,  wUeh 
kd  to  fatal  oofltfe(|oeiioea  oa  hk  tsial. 

If  there  weie  any  one  person  ia  Denmark  whom  Stroanaee  might  faoay 
he  need  noito  fear,  it  was  assvredlj  Count  Rantaao,  whom  he  had  k>aded 
-with  fivroors^  but  in  reality  be  was  detested  by  him.  Rantaan,  instead  of 
sharing  power  wkh  a  man  whom  he  had  been  wont  to  regard  merely  aa 
his  eieatiue,  had  reeeived  the  third  plaoe  in  the  Coonoil  of  the  Generalty. 
Thos,  instead  of  enjoying  the  power  for  whiob  he  had  so  k>ng  intrigued, 
he  found  himself  the  object  of  popular  odium,  and  did  not  acquire  thai 
credit  he  had  eonfidently  calculated  upon  in  the  government.  Henee,  he 
determined  on  becoaaing  a  traitor  on  the  eariiest  opportunity,  and  ho 
made  orertores  to  the  opposition  so  soon  as  the  liots  offoced  a  pretext. 
The  head  of  this  party  was  the  qneeo-^wager,  of  whom  M.  Beyerdii 
wntesas  follows: 

The  qneendowager  has  been  calHHmiated  in  papers  by  persons  who  had 
no  idea  of  her  dMnoter,  nor  of  what  was  taking  plaoe  at  the  period  in  Den* 
mark.  Bar  eharaeter  was  atteriy  opposed  to  the  portraits  published  of  her. 
Up  to  this  time  she  had  never  revealed  the  slightest  trait  of  ambition,  or  taken 
pturt  in  any  intrigiie.  She  spoke  but  little  ana  with  timidity.  She  always  kept 
ner  friends  restricted  to  a  small  circle.  Far  from  laying  snares  for  Queen 
Matilda,  she  had  lived  with  her  on  terms  of  apreat  intimacy,  until  the  moment 
when  the  latter,  having  utterly  devoted  hersdf  to  her  lover,  neglected  all  her 
other  friends.  As  for  her  designs  on  the  crown  and  her  pretended  attempts  on 
the  lifo  of  the  king,  en^ts  justiied  her  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  During  the 
three  first  months  of  his  reign,  he  supped  ill  turn  with  her  and  with  the  oueen, 
hia  gnaudttother.  Had  she  been  so  wicked,  eould  she  have  had  any  better 
opportunity  to  get  nd  of  her  stepson  ?  On  the  contrary,  she  treated  him  with 
tne  tenderness  of  a  real  mother, 'and  never  tormented  him  by  asking  for  favours. 
At  the  moment  when  a  coup  (Tetat  was  meditated,  Qaeen  Julie  would  not  have 
entered  into  it  lightly  with  two  men,  one  of  whom  she  despised,  and  the  other 
she  hardly  knew.  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  inform  her  or  the  pretended  plot 
between  the  rvsaning  (meen  snd  her  favourites.  All  the  details  were  niade 
known  to  her.  The  38th  Janoary  was  fixed  for  the  abdication  of  the  king,  the 
queen  would  be  declared  repent,  and  Struenaee  proteotor.  A  c^y  of  this  plan, 
which  never  existed  in  reahty,  was  juggled  into  the  hands  of  a  certain  Suhm, 
who  was  a  hot-headed  patriot^  and  he  soon  handed  it  over  to  the  queen* 
dowager. 

Queen  Julie,  Prince  Frederick,  her  son,  and  all  those  engaged  im  the 
plot  against  the  fayouritas,  were  assembled  at  Copenhagen  towards  the 
close  of  1771.  The  reforms  and  the  sedition  of  the  Guaids  were  a  motive 
for  aeoeleratiag  the  execution  of  the  plan.  They  only  waited  the  retoEn 
of  the  king  mkI  queen,  which  took  place  in  the  beginniag  of  Jaaaarr* 
Tha  only  difi&enlty  was  the  imbecility  of  the  king;  ha  might  be  easiljr 
pavunded,  hut»  if  Struenaee  or  the  queen  succeeded  in  spiking  to  him^ 
ne  would  net  hi!  to  reveal  everything ;  and  this  must  be  guarded  against. 
On  the  l^A  of  January,  a  conforeoce  took  plaoe  at  the  queen-dowager's^ 
whan  all  the  papen  to  he  lasd  before  the  Imig  for  signature  were  draws 
upw  Strange  to  say^  although  many  rumours  were  curreatas  to  the  plot, 
StrMDMS^  afiker  a  oonfoieiiee  with  Bamdt»  determined  on  aaaking  no 
altaratioB  in  hia  arrangemeiftto  for  Ae  night'a  amusements.  At  four 
o'dock,  Stwanana  dined  in  the  queen's  rooms  with  the  usual  valetaille,  and 
the  queen  had  never  appeared  more  sprightly  or  cheerful.  At  ten  o'clock 
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the  court  went  to  a  maaqued  ball,  and,  after  retaming  to  ihe  palace,  a 
legiment  of  dragoons  betet  all  the  approaches.  But  the  conspiraton  had  a 
narrow  escape ;  Rantiau  had  thought  over  matters,  and  meditated  a  double 
treason.  He  wrote  a  note  to  Strueniee,  stating  that  he  must  see  him  on  a 
mattw  of  vital  importance,  but  by  a  strange  fatality  it  never  reached  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  intended.  Hence,  Rantxau  was  compiled  to  keep  ia 
with  the  conspirators,  although,  up  to  the  last  moment,  he  tried  to  escape 
by  a  pretend^  fit  of  the  ffout.  So  soon  as  all  the  preparations  were  ma^ 
Colonel  Roeller  proceeded  to  arrest  Struenzee  and  Brandt,  who  were  £aat 
asleep  and  unsuspicious  of  danger.  They  were  at  once  carried  off  to  the 
citadel  and  put  m  chains.  This  being  successfully  effected,  the  conspi- 
rators aroused  the  king's  valet- de-chambre,  and  demanded  admittance  to 
the  royal  apartments  by  the  private  staircase.  He  was  terribly  alarmed, 
but  so  soon  as  his  feeble  intellects  awoke  to  the  fact  of  a  plot,  he  returned 
to  his  senses.  Animated  by  the  flattering  idea  of  being  delivered  from  the 
detested  Brandt  for  ever,  and  by  the  remote  hope  of  shedding  blood,  he 
spent  the  rest  of  the  night  with  great  glee  in  dgning  the  necessary  orders. 
So  soon  as  Rantiau  had  received  the  authority  to  arrest  the  queen,  he 
went  into  her  apartments,  followed  by  a  band  of  armed  men.  She  sus- 
pected so  little  of  what  had  happened  that  she  fancied  at  first  it  was  a 
conspiracy  against  her  life,  and  asked  what  they  had  done  to  the  king. 
But  when  she  was  informed  that  he  was  in  perfect  safety,  and  a  note  was 
handed  to  her  ordering  her  to  Cronnenborg  to  reflect  on  her  past  errors, 
she  leaped  from  her  bed  in  great  excitement  and  tried  to  enter  the  king's 
apartments.  The  door  of  communication  was  closed,  and  an  officer  stood 
across  it.  The  queen  told  him  he  should  answer  for  it  with  his  bead. 
Rantiau  then  told  the  queen  that  the  officer  was  quite  prepared  to  do  so. 
She  next  tried  to  run  into  Strueniee's  apartments,  wnich  had  a  secret 
commimication  with  her  own;  but  this  was  also  guarded.  When  she  asked 
to  speak  to  Strueniee  and  Brandt,  he  replied  coolly  that  those  birds  were 
already  ca^ed.  When  the  queen  found  her  case  was  hopeless,  she  dressed 
herself  and  set  out  for  her  prison  in  the  charge  of  Major  Castenskiold. 
The  next  evening,  the  queen  perceiving  that  Copenhagen  was  illuminated, 
inquired  the  cause,  and  was  told  it  was  through  joy  at  her  deposition. 
She  was  greatly  excited,  and  in  her  first  moment  of  anger  struck  her 
woman  ;  but  then,  bursting  into  tears,  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  inten- 
sity of  her  grief. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  revolution,  King-  Mob  was  indulged 
with  tweniT  hours'  plunder  of  the  houses  of  the  favourites  and  thor 
friends,  and  they  displayed  their  severe  notions  of  morality  by  destroying 
all  immoral  houses.  One  mansion,  occupied  by  the  Italian  actresses, 
they  spared,  however,  because  they  respected  in  these  ladies  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  king.  The  next  step  taken  by  the  new  govemfnent  was  to 
reward  all  the  participators  in  the  conspiracy,  and  orders  and  promotions 
were  lavishly  bestowed.  When  these  demands  were  satisfied,  the  govern- 
ment sought  for  traces  of  the  pretended  plot  between  the  queen  and 
Struenzee,  which,  of  course,  were  not  in  existence.  A  conumttee  of 
inquiry  was  appointed,  selected  from  officials  of  the  lowest  class,  and  after 
spending  three  weeks  in  examining  the  papers  of  the  prisoners,  they  pre- 
pared to  open  a  trial  which  was  a  disgrace  to  any  civilised  country.     The 
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new  goyernment  were,  howeyer,  much  encouraged  in  their  lawlessness  by 
England  refraining  from  any  active  interference  on  behalf  of  the  queen« 
M.  d'Osten  had  the  clevemess  to  persuade  George  III.  that  the  matter 
was  simply  personal ;  that  the  Ring  of  Denmark  would  write  him  an 
autograph  letter,  and  begging  his  Britannic  Majesty  to  roplY  io  the  same 
form.  Several  letters  passed,  one  of  them  being  handed  to  Christian  VII. 
by  Mr.  Murray  Keith,  the  Bri^h  envoy,  who  had  thus  an  opportunity  of 
judging  for  himself  of  the  king's  imMcility,  and  that  the  correspond- 
ence could  only  be  a  delusion.  Nothing  was  done,  however,  to  treat  the 
afiront  offered  Queen  Matilda  as  a  national  affair.  The  consequence  of 
the  mystery  displayed  by  both  courts  was,  that  the  strangest  rumours 
were  propagated.  A  pamphlet  was  published  in  London,  which  did  not 
contain  a  single  word  of  truth.  It  was  signed  "Rothe,  ex- Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Cabinet  of  Denmark,**  but  there  was  never  a  man  of 
that  name  holding  the  appointment.  At  the  outset,  the  British  minbtry 
was  insulted  for  the  patience  it  displayed;  it  was  said  that  the  kings 
sister  was  the  daughter  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  injustk)e  she  underwent 
was  an  affront  to  the  crown.  Yet,  when  a  squadron  was  being  assembled 
in  the  Downs,  the  opposition  commenced  different  tactics.  The  English 
princess,  in  marrying  a  foreign  king,  subjected  herself  to  the  laws  and 
tribunals  of  the  country.  What  benefit  would  it  prove  to  employ  the 
forces  of  the  state  in  saving  her  from  just  punishment  ?  If  it  was  thought 
proper  to  cUm  her,  there  was  no  occasion  to  bring  her  back  to  her  own 
country;  there  were  quite  enough  of  her  sort  there  already,  as  Lord 
Sandwich  could  testify,  who  was  largely  experienced  in  such  matters. 
The  squadron  had  scarcely  been  five  days  in  the  roads  ere  clamours  were 
renewed  about  this  change  in  measures,  which  betrayed  the  weakness  of 
the  councils.  The  nation  had  already  given  way  to  Spain ;  it  was  now 
yielding  to  Denmark,  a  still  weaker  country.  Before  long  the  smallest 
state  would  dictate  to  the  Queen  of  the  Seas.  What  could  nave  occurred 
to  produce  such  a  change  within  five  days  ?  Had  despatches  arrived? 
They  could  not  have  been  received  in  so  short  an  interval.  What  must 
be  thought  of  such  a  versatile  ministry?  North,  to  whom  these  re- 
proaches were  addressed  in  parliament,  replied  with  his  natural  frankness, 
that  there  was  a  just  cause  for  sending  a  squadron  to  sea ;  that  he  would 
not  reveal  so  ddicate  an  affur  without  the  express  order  of  the  House; 
and  that  time  would  discover  all,  and  justify  the  ministry.  He  was  not 
pressed  further.  PoUtical  writers,  less  reserved,  had  an  engraving  printed 
of  the  execution  of  the  two  counts,  and  wrote  beneath  it,  '*  The  fate  of 
favourites."  Did  they  wish,  our  author  asks,  to  apply  to  their  own 
nation  a  solitary  example  that  did  not  at  all  deserve  imitation  ?  Perhi^ 
they  did.     But  to  return  to  our  subject-matter. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  month,  the  commission  found  itself  in  a  condi- 
tion to  examine  the  prisoners.  The  members  proceeded  to  the  citadel, 
and  Struenzee  was  led  before  them,  after  his  chains  had  been  removed. 
During  the  five  weeks  of  his  imprisonment  he  had  not  been  shaved,  but 
he  was  otherwise  respectably  dressed.  He  was  allowed  a  chair,  and  it 
was  noticed  that  a  nervous  trembling  assailed  him  when  his  fetters  were 
removed  or  put  on  again.  This  was  all  the  agitation  he  displayed. 
The  examination  daring  the  first  two  days  led  to  no  result.    Struenxee 
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tistry  as  preeratiom  he  had  taken  against  popidar  diaterbanoss.  He 
denied  haTtng  grm^  any  priTate  orders :  be  had  merely  reeomaieDded 
General  Gvde  to  proride  effectually  for  the  public  safety.  "Die  judges 
had  the  strongest  proof  of  his  innocence  m  this  respect^  that  all  the  o£er 
prisonov,  on  their  arrest,  asked  if  it  was  by  bis  orders.  If  diey  had 
been  engaged  in  any  pk>t  with  Urn,  this  idea  woold  have  been  the  first 
to  occur  to  them.  As  to  the  accusation  of  gallantry,  tlie  accused,  in 
spite  of  the  testnnony  brought  forward,  constantly  denied  it  during  ihe 
iaaee  first  sittings  with  a  cfJmness  that  astonished  his  judges.  One  o€ 
diem,  CounciUor  Braun,  having  used  violent  language  towards  him, 
Struenzee  exhorted  bim  to  imitate  his  tranquillity,  adding,  that  the 
matter  affected  bim  more  than  any  one  else.  Stroenaee's  firmjness,  bow* 
ever,  depended  on  an  opinion  on  which  he  bad  baaed  bis  safety  for  a  long 
period — be  bad  persuaded  himself  into  the  belief  that  no  one  would  dare 
to  assail  the  person  of  the  queen,  and  that  the  more  dosely  be  alKed  him- 
self to  her  the  less  chance  there  was  of  being  attedud  lumself.  It  was 
in  pursuance  of  this  idea  that  be  bad  made  bis  Uais<m  known  to  the 
whole  of  Europe.  When,  then,  be  learned  that  hb  guardian  angel  was 
herself  arrested,  his  firmness  abandoned  him;  be  buret  into  tears,  and, 
feeling  bis  weakness,  implored  his  judges  for  permission  to  return  to 
prison  and  regmn  lus  calmness.  The  judges,  however,  pressed  him 
closely,  and  they  gained  all  Aey  desired  finom  the  weakness  of  the  pii- 
soner.  He  confessed  that  his  familiarity  with  the  queen  had  been  carried 
to  extremes— a  confession  doubtlessly  wor^y  of  reproach,  and  blamed 
by  all  men  of  the  world;  but  to  form  a  correct  judgn^ent  we  must  be 
placed  in  similar  dronmstanoes.  On  this  subject  Madame  Neoker  sup* 
plies  a  characteristic  anecdote.  A  Frenchman,  t  who  was  abusing  ^is 
weakness  on  the  part  of  Stmenaee,  and  was  twitted  as  to  the  discredon 
of  bis  own  countrymen  in  such  delicate  matters,  retorted :  **  Un  Fran^ius 
I'aurait  dit  k  tout  le  monde,  et  ne  I'aurait  avou^  k  personne." 

So  soon  as  this  confession  had  been  drawn  from  Stmenaee,  a  oommis- 
sion  was  sent  off  to  Cronnenborg  to  interrogate  the  queen,  who  bad  been 
already  warned  by  Keith  to  acknowledge  no  other  superior  save  the  long, 
her  master.  She  remained  firm  at  the  first  interview,  but,  at  the  second, 
when  she  was  shown  Strueniee's  confession,  signed  by  himself  Ae  bit 
her  lips,  and  then  burst  into  tears,  eventually  confessing  her  criminality, 
but,  with  feminine  generosity,  taking  all  the  blame  on  bersdf.  Upon 
this  avowal  having  been  obtained,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  pronounce 
the  queen's  sentence  at  once,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  country, 
she  was  sentenced  to  soUtary  confinement  at  the  fortress  of  AsJiborg,  m 
Jutland.  If  she  had  appealed,  there  is  no  doubt  she  could  have  revened 
the  judgment,  for  hciB  would  have  proved  that  her  husband  was  perfectly 
well  aware  of  her  feult,  and  yet  did  not  divoroe  her,  which  was  a  su£Scient 
condonation.  The  next  person  put  on  trial  was  Brandt,  who  was  accused 
of  having  not  only  struck  uid  bitten  the  king,  but  actually  entered  lus 
apartment  on  various  occasions  en  nigUgS^  and  gone  so  iar  as  to  whistle 
in  bis  presence.  It  was  of  no  use  for  the  prisoner  to  assert  that  be  bad 
followed  the  usual  fashion  of  the  fevourites,  and  that  be  had  been  eolemnly 
iMurdoned  by  die  king ;  another  accusation  was  soon  tramped  up  that  he 
had  been  aware  of  Struenzee's  Uaisan  with  the  queen,  and  had  not  re- 
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▼ealed  it,  wbioh  was  an  ftot  of  higb  treason*  Bat  no  excuses  or  arguments 
were  of  avail :  the  eommissicMi  had  predetermiDed  the  death  of  the  two 
eonnts,  and  they  were  sentenced  to  have  their  right  hand  cut  off,  then  the 
head :  after  which  thej  wemld  he  quartered,  the  membess  expoaed  on  a 
wheel,  and  the  head  and  hand  affixed  to  a  gallows. 

The  iajastiee  of  this  sentence,  especially  as  regards  Brandt,  is.  palpable. 
The  Idog  had  already  pardoned  him  his  offence,  and  yet  the  commission 
condemned  him  for  it  Worse  than  aU,  the  queen-dowager  would  not 
listen  to  any  appeal  made  in  his  behalf :  be  had  insulted  her  dignity  once, 
and  now  we  viotis.  But  the  cruekst  conduct  was  that  of  Count  Rantzau, 
who  had  been  loaded  with  favours  by  both  the  favourites :  when  applied 
to  to  exert  his  influence,  he  took  refuge  in  solemn  platilades,  and  went  to 
the  royal  chapel,  where  he  was  pre-emin%nt  for  the  piety  with  which  he 
joined  in  the  canticles.  All  this  while,  however,  he  was  pressing  on  the 
judgment  of  the  court.  On  the  26th,  the  prisoners  were  condenmed ;  on 
the  27tb,  the  king  confirmed  the  decree,  and  the  execution  was  ordered 
for  the  28th.  The  gaaetteers  took  a  pride  in  publishing  the  court  jour- 
nal, in  which  the  amusements  formed  a  revolting  contrast  to  such  tragic 
scenes :  on  the  23rd  of  Apil,  a  masked  ball  in  dominoes,  at  which  the  king, 
the  queen-dowager,  and  their  suite  appeared.  On  the  2^th,  the  court 
attended  the  Opera ;  on  the  same  day  sentence  was  pronounced.  The 
small-pox  continued  its  ravages.  On  the  26th,  Sunday,  profane  amuse- 
ments had  been  forbidden  by  the  new  government.  On  the  27tb,  the  king 
went  to  dine  at  Charlottenand ;  he  returned  to  town  at  seven  in  the 
evening,  signed  the  sentences,  and  then  went  to  the  Opera.  How  truth- 
ful is  Gay's  apophthegm,  that  **  favourites  have  no  M^ds." 

But  it  was  necessary  that  the  prisoners  should  die  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity,  and  hence  the  most  oelebrated  preaches  in  Copenhagen  were 
hounded  on  to  Struenzee  to  try  and  make  a  splendid  conversion.  At  the 
third  interview  he  had  become  a  perfect  Christian,  for  the  sentence  could 
not  be  delayed.  He  met  his  fate  with  perfect  calmness,  and  the  mob, 
who  had  yelled  for  his  death,  were  abashed  by  his  serenity.  The  court, 
alarmed  at  this  posture  of  afficurs,  thought  to  turn  the  public  mind  b}* 
publishing  the  sentence;  but  this  had  quite  the  opposite  effect.  The 
nation  only  regarded  the  condemned  men  as  innocent  beings,  when  it 
became  manifest  that  the  atrocious  plots  against  the  monarchy  only  had 
their  existence  in  the  brain  of  Struenzee's  enemies.  The  queen  did  not 
retire  from  Copenhagen  until  the  fate  of  her  lover  and  his  confidant  had 
been  decided.  As  soon  as  her  sentence  had  been  pronounced,  Keith 
received  permission  to  visit  her  at  Cronnenborg,  of  which  he  availed  him- 
self frequently.  From  this  time  she  was  regarded  as  a  stranger,  and  her 
name  was  erased  from  the  public  prayers.  At  last,  after  a  lengthened 
negotiation  between  the  two  courts,  as  to  the  method,  the  time,  and  the 
necessary  ceremonies,  two*  English  frigates  anchored  in  the  Sound  on 
the  27th  of  May,  after  saluting  the  fort  with  seventeen  guns.  On  the 
next  day  Keith  proceeded  to  Elsinore,  where  he  embarked  with  the 
queen,  who  was  only  accompanied  by  her  chamberlain  and  one  of  her 
ladies  of  honour.  Here  the  queen  had  to  undergo  the  most  painful 
sacrifice  in  separating  from  her  daughter,  whom  she  was  destined  never 
again  to  see.     On  uie  5th  of  June  she  landed  at  Stade,  in  Hanover, 
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wbence  she  was  led  to  Zell  with  her  new  court,  entirely  composed  of 
Hanoverians.  During  the  journey,  and  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  the  King 
of  England  ordered  that  royal  honours  should  be  paid  her.  He  provided 
for  all  her  expenses,  after  having  demanded  the  repayment  of  her  dower. 
She  lived  in  retirement  at  Zell  with  the  greatest  decency,  indifferent  as 
to  the  fate  of  Struenzee,  indignant  against  her  enemies,  still  attached  to 
the  welfEU^  of  Denmark,  but  pensive  and  melancholy,  and  only  enjoying 
a  sunshine  of  happiness  when  her  sister,  the  Princess  of  Brunswick, 
visited  her.  She  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  of  inflammation  of  the 
chest.  The  horrible  rumours  spread  about  her  death  were  entirely 
calumnious. 

The  fate  of  Rantzau,  the  arch-conspirator,  was  for  a  long  time  in- 
volved in  obscurity.  The  court  granted  him  a  pension  of  8000  ris- 
dollars,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  Continent.  From  that  time  all  traces  of 
him  were  lost.  For  a  while  it  was  believed,  according  to  a  statement  he 
inserted  in  the  papers,  that  he  had  been  killed  by  an  Irish  officer  on  the 
borders  of  Spain.  The  real  facts  are,  that  he  retired  to  Avignon,  where 
he  lived  quietly  until  he  died,  deeply  in  debt,  in  1789. 

Such  is  the  mournful  history  told  us  by  the  preceptor  of  Christian  VII., 
speaking  to  us,  as  it  were,  from  the  mive.  Of  his  veracity  no  doubt  can 
he  entertained,  for  he  was  a  man  highly  reroected  by  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Necker  and  his  illustrious  daughter,  and 
Voltaire,  who  delighted  to  have  him  at  Femey,  was  wont  to  say  of  him: 
''On  peut  avoir  autant  d'esprit  que  Reverail,  mus  pas  davantage." 
Such  a  man  was  thoroughly  capable  of  formmg  a  just  opinion  of  Stru- 
enzee, and  the  verdict  he  brings  in  is  worthy  our  connderation.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  unhappy  prime  minuter  was  sacrifloed  to  party,  and 
that  hb  attempts  to  check  the  authority  of  the  Danish  aristocracy  led 
to  his  untimely  fate.  Had  he  lived,  he  would  have  effected  much  wr  his 
adopted  country,  but  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  convictions,  and  as  a  re- 
former before  his  age.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  poor  youne  queen, 
who  was  forced  into  her  dangerous  position  by  the  neglect  of  her  hus- 
band, and  suffered  so  deeply  because  she  obeyed  the  dictates  of  her  heart? 
Surely  the  royal  Magdalene  washed  out  her  great  offence  by  the  martyr- 
dom of  mind  she  must  have  endured  during  her  imprisonment  in  the 
gloomy  fortress  of  Zell.  In  so  far  that  she  loved  much,  we  trust  that 
much  was  forgiven  her. 
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THE  STATUE  OF  THE  MARKET-PLACE. 

BY  WILLIAM  FICKERSGILL. 

It  was  a  pitiless  night.  The  raia  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  streets  of 
Basingstroke  were  fairly  deluged  with  water.  Every  door  and  window 
was  closely  harred,  as  if  to  exclude  all  traces  of  the  tempest  which  raged 
with  such  violence  out  of  doors.  To  add  to  the  unpleasantness  of  the 
occasion,  it  was  intensely  dark,  so  much  so  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
see  any  object  that  presented  itself  in  the  silent  and  deserted  streets. 
Here  and  uiere  a  solitary  gas-lamp  shed  a  sickly  and  a  lurid  light  upon 
the  well-washed  pavement,  but  to  say  at  such  a  time  it  afforded  any 
guide  to  the  unfortunate  wayfarer  who  was  threading  his  way,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  through  the  intricate  streets  of  the  town,  would  be  to 
award  it  a  degree  of  praise  and  commendation  to  which  it  had  not  a 
shadow  of  a  claim.  It  was  a  wonder  indeed  to  me  that  the  lamps 
were  permitted  to  bum  at  all,  for  the  wind  was  in  one  of  its  worst 
humours,  and  threatened  destruction  to  everything  exposed  to  its  tender 
mercies.  I  was  nearly  the  only  person  in  the  streets,  and  as  I  passed 
some  of  the  houses  I  heard  the  merry  voices  and  joyous  laughter  of 
those  within,  which  appeared  to  indicate  they  were  provided  with  all 
the  comforts  that  were  necessaiy  to  make  them  indifferent  to  what  might 
be  passing  without.  I  should  have  liked  to  join  some  of  those  happy 
circles,  but  I  feared  my  presence  would  only  serve  to  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  gladsome  spirits  of  people  who  were  evidently  more  disposed  for 
laughter  than  I  was.  Not  that  I  am  naturally  averse  to  it,  but  in  my 
condition  it  was  not  easy  to  indulge  in  mirth,  for,  besides  being  tired  and 
hungry,  I  was  wet  to  the  skin,  and,  to  add  to  m^  discomforts,  1  did  not 
see  any  prospect  of  a  speedy  termination  of  my  misfortunes.  It  occurred 
to  me  once  or  twice  that  the  most  prudent  course  for  me  to  take  would 
be  to  apply  at  some  of  the  houses  which  I  was  passing  for  a  shelter  for 
the  night,  but  there  came  over  me  a  misgiving  as  to  the  kind  of  recep- 
tion such  an  application  might  meet  witL  I  was  totally  unknown,  and 
in  a  plight  not  the  best  calculated  to  obtain  sympathy,  or  to  gain  me 
credit  for  the  story  I  was  enabled  to  relate.  I  should,  perhaps,  be  driven 
away  with  contempt,  and  I  was  not  in  a  mood  to  expose  myself  to  such 
brutal  treatment.  I  knew  the  evils  I  should  be  obliged  to  encoimter  in 
the  streets :  the  wind  and  the  rain  might  inconvenience  me  for  a  time, 
but  in  a  little  while,  no  doubt,  they  would  be  succeeded  by  more  auspicious 
weather,  but  to  be  driven  from  the  houses  of  those  to  whom  I  might  apply 
for  shelter  with  insult  and  suspicion,  would  occasion  me  a  degree  of  pain 
which  would  not  easily  be  removed. 

I  had  left  my  native  place  with  a  few  shillings  in  my  pocket,  with  the 
determination  of  pushing  my  fortunes  in  the  world.  I  had  no  particular 
reason  for  directing  my  steps  towards  Basingstroke,  except  that  I  had 
read  the  history  of  the  great  philanthropist  Borrowdale,  who,  some  fifty 
or  sixty  years  before,  had  first  set  his  feet  in  Basingstroke  a  friendless 
lad  like  myself,  and  who,  by  perseverance  and  industry,  had  risen  to  great 
commercial  eminence,  and  had  twice  filled  the  office  of  mayor  of  the 
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boroogh.  I  hftd  traced  his  career  from  the  commencement,  and  I  fancied 
the  earlier  part  of  his  history  bore  a  strong  analogy  to  my  own.  I  de- 
termined to  employ  the  same  means  he  had  employed  for  nis  promotion 
in  the  social  scale,  and  I  only  hoped  the  same  success  might  attend  my 
efforts  which  had  attended  his. 

I  wandered  on  through  the  streets,  and  the  rain  continued  to  fall  with 
M  great  a  violence  as  before,  and  ^id  not  promise  in  the  least  to  abate. 
I  came  at  length  to  a  taU  structure  of  some  descriptioa,  the  ouUiaea  m£ 
which  I  could  dimly  perceive  looming  through  the  darkness.  It  wm» 
railed  round  with  iron  palings,  and  it  appeared  oapaUe  of  afibrding  aomo 
degree  of  shelter  from  the  fury  of  the  elements.  The^MLture  of  the  object 
I  could  not  divine ;  it  might  be  a  tall  chimney,  a  pillar,  or  something  of 
ihe  sort.  Whatever  it  was,  I  placed  myself  at  that  side  of  it  which  seemei 
to  afford  the  best  shelter  from  the  wind  and  rain.  I  sat  down,  and  began 
to  brood  over  the  prospects  that  lay  before  me,  and  certainly  my  visit  to 
Basingstroke  had  anytning  but  an  auspicious  commencement ;  and  if  I 
were  to  judge  of  my  future  career  by  my  first  £dw  hours'  experience  of  the 
place,  my  prospects  were  anything  but  favourable.  I  presently  began  to 
reflect  as  to  the  manner  in  which  I  should  obtain  employment,  and,  after 
tunmig  over  various  stratiu^ms  in  my  mind,  eaeh  one  of  which  was  dia- 
oardea  as  soon  as  formed,  I  fell  into  a  kind  of  doiei,  firom  which,  when  I 
awoke,  I  ¥ras  greatly  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  an  agreeable  change 
in  the  weather.  The  ram  had  ceased,  and  the  moon  was  already  g-leam* 
in^  out  from  behind  some  dark  masses  of  clouds.  Her  nys  fell  upon  the 
object  to  which  I  had  been  so  much  indebted  for  shelter.  I  arose  from 
my  sitting  position  to  examine  it,  and,  to  my  ineffable  turpiise,  I  dis- 
covered f  had  taken  my  seat  in  the  market-place,  and  right  beneath 
the  statue  of  a  man  who  was,  perhaps,  some  duatinguishtd  statesman  or 
warrior  which  that  particular  looality  had  produced.  The  figure  was  tall 
and  massive,  ihe  countenance  open,  and  expressive  of  the  most  kindly 
feelines.  Everything  was  quiet  around  me,  and  it  was  evidently  still  far 
from  daybreak,  so  I  resigned  myself  to  my  old  position,  with  the  intention 
of  quietly  awaiting  the  first  dawn  of  day.  I  had  not  sat  here  long  before 
I  was  surprised  and  terror-stricken  by  a  sight  which  now  presented  itself. 
I  was  bewildered,  and  a  cold  sweat  gather^  upon  my  forehead.  I  looked 
again;  there  was  no  deception.  It  was  really  at  it  appeared.  The 
statue  moved !  The  arms  were  gently  raised,  and  the  head  seemed  to 
turn  towards  myself,  as  though  with  the  intention  of  addressing  me. 
Heaven  and  earth !  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  mystery  ?  Was  it  a 
thing  of  stone  I  was  gazing  upon,  or  was  it  an  object  of  real  flesh  and 
blood  ?  Was  it  what  it  purported  to  be,  or  was  it  a  thing  indued  with 
the  same  living  principles  as  myself?  It  was  impossible.  The  thing  was 
hard  and  impenetrable — a  huge  piece  of  granite  that  had  been  hewn  into 
the  form  of  a  man,  but  which  possessed  no  more  of  the  vital  principles 
than  the  stones  beneath  my  feet.  And  yet  how  could  I  accouDt  for  the 
extraordinary  circumstance  to  which  I  have  referred  P  The  statue,  I 
say,  moved.  I  distinctly  saw  both  the  arms  and  the  head  in  motion ; 
these  were  difficulties  which  were  not  at  all  easy  to  expkin  away.  I 
looked  again,  and  I  beheld  the  eyes  in  motion.  I  shuddered  with  horror, 
and  my  very  flesh  seemed  to  creep  upon  my  bones.  It  would  be  strange^ 
indeed,  if  such  a  phenomenon  as  I  have  described  did  not  produce  a 
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bonible  seeflafcum.  I  was  noHber  a  stock  nor  a  stooe,  and  of  course  iM>fc 
insensible  to  so  glaring  a  departure  irom  tbe  laws  of  oatum  as  diait 
wlu<^  I  had  just  bdield.  Tbe  Tiston  I  have  described  prepared  me  for 
others  of  a  mere  startluig  nature  still.  I  did  not  expect  the  stttue 
would  confine  itself  to  the  movemeots  of  whidi  I  had  been  a  witness, 
but  I  anticipated  something  of  a  more  extraordinary  character  would 
shortKr  present  its^.  Nor  was  I  mistaken.  By  some  process  altogether 
inezplieable,  a  flight  of  steps  was  quickly  thrown  up  to  where  the  statue 
stood,  and,  as  I  am  a  man,  the  statne  moved  from  the  standing  attitude 
which  it  had  all  along  assumed,  and  made  a  motion  towards  the  top  of 
the  steps.  Here  it  paused  for  a  second,  and  then  slowly,  and  with  mea- 
sared  steps,  began  the  descent.  It  looked  grave  and  stem,  and  altogether 
different  from  its  first  appearance.  I  should  have  moved  away  if  I  had 
had  the  power,  but  I  was,  as  it  were,  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  felt  myself 
incapable  of  the  least  locomotion.  I  could  not  for  a  moment  conceive  its 
object  in  quitting  its  position.  Was  it  to  hold  converse  with  myself — icx 
I  coald  no  longer  doubt  it  was  invested  with  all  the  faoulties  of  a 
human  being — or  was  it  to  wander  forth,  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 
and  return  to  its  elevated  position  before  break  of  day,  and  before  the 
world  was  astir?  .  I  was  not  long  kept  in  suspense  as  to  its  purpose,  for, 
on  reaching  the  earth,  it  turned  to  where  I  stood,  and  with  an  earnest 
countenance  thus  addressed  me : 

"  Is  there  no  spot,  my  friend,  you  can  select  on  sudi  a  night  better 
adapted  for  a  place  of  shelter  than  this  ?" 

*<  I  know  of  none,"  I  tremblingly  replied. 

^'  It  is  not  often,''  the  statue  proceeded,  ^'  that  a  youth  so  iogenaous, 
and  whose  countenanee  bespeaks  so  much  honesty,  is  driven  to  so  harsh 
a  necessity.  Whence  comes  it,  my  friend,  this  is  the  only  place  you  can 
find  to  rest  lor  tiie  night  ?" 

*'  I  will  briefly  relate  to  yon,  if  you  will  permit  me,  die  whole  par- 
ticulars of  my  history.'' 

«  I  will  listen  to  yon.     Proceed." 

I  narrated  every  ciremnstance  connected  with  my  past  history,  and 
informed  my  mysterious  visitor,  moreover,  what  had  induced  me  to  come 
to  fiasingstroke.  He  smiled  benig^nantly  and  encouragingly,  and,  raising 
his  hand,  he  placed  it  upon  my  head.  The  circumstance  of  coming  \xx 
actual  collision  with  the  statue  imparted  a  shock  to  my  enture  system, 
and  so  great  was  the  terror  I  experienced,  that  I  involuntanly  started  to  my 

feet,  and  found ?     Not  the  stone  statue,  with  its  grave  and  earnest 

aspect — not  the  dark  night  and  the  noiseless  streets-7-but  a  young  lady 
of  the  most  fascinating  appearance,  and  who  stood  before  me  as  thougn 
my  concerns  had  deeply  excited  her  interest.  It  was  already  broad  day- 
Hght,  and  the  sun  was  shedding  his  morning  beams  upon  every  object 
around  me.  So,  soon  as  I  had  partially  recovered  from  my  surprise,  I 
looked  above  and  discovered  the  statue  as  immovable  as  ever,  and  that 
I  had  been  dreaming,  from  which  state  I  had  been  aroused,  as  I  dis- 
covered, by  a  friendly  poke  of  the  young  lady's  parasoL 

'^  I  do  not  think,"  she  said,  <'  that  this  is  a  proper  situation  in  which 
to  He,  and  I  hope  you  will  {Murdon  my  freedom  for  disturbing  you,  but 
mamma  and  I  were  passing,  and  fearing  some  accident  might  occur  by  so 
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tnany  carriages  and  carts  driving  in  this  direction,  \re  thought  it  best  to 
apprise  you  of  your  danger." 

**  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you,"  I  replied,  "  but  I  was  not  aware  it 
'was  so  late  in  the  day,  or  I  should  have  been  up  long  ago." 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  been  lying  here  all  night  ?" 

'*  Yes,  indeed ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  town, 
where  I  arrived  only  a  few  hours  ago,  and  I  had  no  lodging  to  go  to." 

'*  Wait  awhile,  and  I  wil^  inform  mamma  of  your  position,  and  pro« 
bably  she  will  be  able  either  to  do  something  for  you,  or  to  throw  out 
some  hint  which  may  be  of  service  in  assisting  you  to  find  employment." 

She  lef^  me  a  minute  or  two  and  went  to  speak  to  an  old  lady  who 
stood  at  some  short  distance  from  where  I  was.  When  she  rejoined 
me  she  gave  me  a  card,  and  desired  me  to  call  in  the  afternoon  at 
the  address  indicated  upon  it,  and  intimated  something  would  be  done 
either  in  the  shape  of  finding  employment  for  me,  or  at  all  events  in 
affording  me  some  temporary  relief  which  would  be  useful  to  me  until  I 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  situation.  I  thanked  her  for  her  kindness,  and 
she  left  me;  and  as  soon  as  she  had  gone  I  fell  into  a  profound  state 
of  reverie,  and  began  to  speculate  upon  the  strange  in<ndent  that  had  ju»t 
befallen  me.  Who  was  the  young  lady,  and  why  did  she  interest  heaetf 
so  much  in  one  who  was  an  utter  stranger  to  her,  and  of  whom  she 
knew  nothing  whatever  ?  I  was  nei^er  so  foolish  nor  bo  vain  as  to 
suppose  my  appearance  could  have  excited  her  sympathy,  for  I  was  in 
the  most  wretched  condition  in  which  a  human  being  could  be,  and  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  my  appearance  must  have  been  emi- 
nently repulsive  rather  than  the  contrary.  The  only  cause  that  I  could 
ascrine  for  this  interference  was  the  exceedingly  kind  nature  of  her 
disposition.  Her  heart  evidently  overflowed  widi  sympathy  for  the 
imfortunate  and  unhappy,  and  seeing  my  condition,  she  had,  no  doubt, 
from  a  feeling  of  compassion,  overcome  all  scruples,  and  interested  her- 
self in  my  behalf  as  I  have  already  described.  There  was  something, 
in  fact,  in  her  countenance  that  clearly  indicated  the  goodness  of  her 
heart,  and  it  was  impossible  to  look  upon  it,  even  for  a  moment,  without 
being  struck  by  the  amiability  and  tenderness  of  its  expression. 

I  began  now  to  reflect  as  to  what  I  should  do  during  the  few  hours 
which  preceded  the  time  appointed  for  my  interview  with  the  old  lady,  and 
I  thought  the  best  way  of  occupying  the  interval  would  be  to  take  a  stroll 
through  the  town  and  see  any  thinc^  that  might  be  worthy  of  inspection. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  I  took  a  survey  of  the  statue  which  had 
afforded  me  so  much  protection  in  the  storm,  and  which  had  occupied  my 
mind  so  much  in  my  sleeping  hours.  The  statue,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  was  the  statue  of  a  man,  and  no  doubt  intended  to  perpetuate 
his  memory  to  the  most  remote  period  of  time.  As  I  stood  before  it, 
gazing  upon  its  massive  form,  and  the  secure  and  dignified  position  in 
which  it  had  been  placed,  I  insensibly  began  to  indulge  in  a  series  of  re- 
flections to  which  the  occasion  gave  rise.  There  it  stood,  with  its  com- 
posed and  dignified  demeanour — isolated — apart — elevated  far  above  the 
myriads  which  were  daily  and  hourly  thronging  around  it — there  it  stood, 
as  it  were,  a  silent  spectator,  observant  of  all  the  passions  by  which  men 
were  influenced,  capable  of  appreciating,  but  unable  to  participate  in  them. 
There,  with  the  outline  and  trappmgs  of  a  man,  but*  lacking  that  living 
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principle — the  soul — without  which  all  outward  semblance  and  show  are 
as  nothing.  There  it  was  preaching,  as  it  were,  a  continual  homily  to 
man,  and  declaring  that,  without  that  essential  principle  and  its  due  culti- 
vation, all  beauty  and  grace  of  form  were  dull,  stupid,  and  worthless.  Its 
preaching  was  in  vain.  The  glittering  current  of  life  flowed  around  it, 
and  its  waters  sparkled  and  danced  in  the  broad  light  of  day.  The 
ostentation  and  the  display  were  kept  up,  and  everything  which  could 
dazzle  the  eye  or  please  uie  fancy  was  resorted  to,  whilst  the  spiritual 
man  was  neglected,  and  suffered  to  remain  in  darkness  for  want  of  culture 
and  attention.  Other  thoughts  arose.  The  statue  in  the  market-place  I 
It  might  be  the  statue  of  a  patriot — a  philosopher — a  philanthropist — a 
poet.  It  might  be  the  statue  of  a  mftn  of  rank  and  influence,  who  pos- 
sessed a  sort  of  hereditary  right  to  distinction.  An  hereditary  right  to 
distinction !  His  estates  might  occupy  two-thirds  of  the  county,  and  he 
might  in  his  lifetime  have  been  a  little  king  for  6fty  miles  round  the  place 
where  he  resided.  If  he  had  done  nothing  during  his  life  except  possess 
this  ifluence,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  allow  such  a  man  to  be  forgotten, 
when  it  were  so  easy  to  erect  a  lasting  memorial  of  him  in  the  market- 
place of  the  most  populous  borough  in  the  county.  There  Is  a  statue 
erected  in  Stuttgard  to  the  memory  of  the  great  German  poet  Schiller,  a 
man  who  escaped  from  the  place  by  stealth,  and  under  the  fear  of  arrest 
should  his  flight  be  discovered.  *  I  only  record  the  circumstance  in  illus- 
tration of  the  strange  vicissitudes  in  the  lives  of  some  men.  To-day  a 
fugitive,  without  fortune,  station — ^nay,  without  the  means  of  subsistence ; 
to-morrow  a  statue,  emblazoned  with  the  achievements  of  the  departed, 
and  a  name  which  shall  long  survive  the  stone  upon  whicR  it  is  enmiven. 

All  these  reflections,  however,  did  not  enable  me  to  point  to  the  man 
to  whose  memory  the  statue  had  been  erected,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
ask  his  name  of  the  people  that  were  passing  along,  and  what  was  my 
surprise  to  find  the  statue  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Bor- 
Towdale,  to  whom  I  have  elsewhere  referred. 

I  turned  away,  and  having  still  a  little  money  left,  I  went  in  search  of 
some  refireshments,  and  to  make  as  much  improvement  in  my  personal 
appearance  as  possible.  These  matters  being  accomplished,  I  again  set 
forth,  and  strolled  through  the  town  leisurely  and  observingly,  in  order 
that  I  might  miss  nothing  which  was  worthy  of  being  seen.  I  had  not 
looked  at  the  card  very  carefully  which  had  been  given  to  me  by  the 
young  lady,  and  as  the  time  for  my  making  the  call  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, I  deemed  it  necessary  to  examine  it,  to  see  to  what  quarter  of 
the  town  I  should  be  obliged  to  bend  my  steps.  The  card  I  accordingly 
drew  from  my  pocket,  and  my  astonishment  may  be  conceived  when  I 
found  the  name  of  Mrs.  Borrowdale  was  engraven  upon  it.  Could  she 
be  the  widow  of  the  great  philanthropist,  and  could  the  young  lady  whom 
I  had  conversed  with  be  his  daughter  ?  The  name  was  uncommon,  and 
I  thought  it  extremely  probable  that  such  was  the  case.  However  it 
might  be,  I  was  sure  a  very  little  time  would  elapse  before  the  whole 
mystery  would  be  cleared  up.  I  inquired  for  the  street  where  Mrs.  Bor- 
rowdale lived,  and  found  I  was  some  considerable  distance  from  it,  and 
that,  in  fact,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  walk  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to 
reach  the  house  at  the  hour  indicated  by  the  young  lady.  I  was  obliged 
to  make  various  inquiries  as  I  passed  along,  for  in  a  strange  town  it  is 
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difficult  to  AToid  gong  out  of  one's  way.  By  dint  of  these  inqmries,  I 
•A  length  readied  the  bouse  of  Mrs.  Borrowdale,  which  was  ntuated  ia 
one  of  the  best  and  most  fashaoniMe  streets  in  the  town.  I  was  shown 
bjr  one  of  the  servants  into  an  elegantly  furnished  sitting-room,  where  I 
was  shortly  afterwards  joined  by  Mrs.  Borrowdale  and  her  dang^iter,  the 
latter  taking  upon  herself  to  inform  the  old  lady  that  I  was  the  person 
whom  they  had  discovered  sleeping  near  the  monument  of  the  great 
Borrowdale.  The  old  lady  asked  me  what  my  views  were,  and  desired 
to  be  informed  of  everything  connected  with  my  past  history,  and  to  these 
interrogations  I  replied  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible. 

^  I  have  a  son,"  she  said,  "in  the  town  extensively  engaged  in  oKr* 
cantile  pursuits,  and  I  will  consult  with  him.  If  he  cannot  give  yen 
employment  himself,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  procure  it  for  you.  It 
will  be  necessary,  however,  as  you  are  a  stranger  to  us,  to  give  some 
references  as  to  character,  for,  without  them,  I  need  not  9kj  that  no  steps 
can  be  taken  in  your  behalf.*' 

I  drew  some  testimonials  from  my  pocket,  and  handed  theoi  to  her, 
which  she  promised  should  be  looked  over,  and  she  desired  me  to  eaU 
again  on  the  following  day  at  the  same  hour,  and  offered  me  some  money 
for  my  immediate  wants,  which  I,  however,  declined  to  take,  as  I  hsn 
sufficient  for  my  present  necessity. 

My  second  interview  with  Emma  Borrowdale  (though  I  had  no  <vpfOt* 
tunity  of  conversing  with  her)  served  to  raise  her  sttU  higher  in  my  esti- 
mation — she  was  elegantly,  but  not  to  say  eatravagantly,  dressed.  Of 
the  average  height,  her  6gure  was  slight  and  graceful ;  hor  oounteBsnee) 
without  being  eminently  handsome,  was  pleasing  and  oapttvating;  bet 
eomplexion  ftiir;  her  nose  and^nnouth  delicately  formed;  and  ker  hair, 
of  light  auburn,  gracefully  arranged  upon  her  bend. 

Before  leavine  the  house,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  tendering  again  wj 
thanks  to  Miss  Borrowdale  for  the  interest  she  had  taken  in  my  behalf* 

The  next  day  I  again  called,  and  I  can  scarcely  oonvqr  a  ssnse  of 
my  delight  when  I  was  informed  there  was  a  vacancy  io  the  office  of 
Mr.  Borrowdale — ^the  young  lady's  brother — and  that  I  sfaoold  be  per> 
ffiitted  to  go  there  a  month  on  tnal,  after  which  time,  if  I  nve  satisfiie* 
tion,  I  should  be  regularly  engaged.  I  wrote  to  some  friends  to  send  me 
a  few  pounds,  with  whidi  I  provided  myself  with  a  new  wsidaobe,  ao 
that  I  was  prepared  to  enter  upon  ray  official  duties  in  a  manner 
becoming  the  nature  of  the  situation  I  was  gomg  to  fill. 

I  shall  pass  over  a  number  of  years^^ears  firaught  with  many  ehanga% 
but  still  teeming  with  fond  recollections.  I  have  beooaie  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Borrowdale  and  Co.,  and  the  daughter  of  the  great  philsatfiropist 
•-the  young  lady  who  rendered  me  such  a  service  when  sleeping  by  the 
side  of  the  monument — ^has  for  some  years  been  my  wile,  and  if  1  hnd 
•0  much  reason  to  speak  favourably  of  her  during  our  early  aequaintancob 
I  have  still  greater  reason  to  do  so  now.  Ami£t  all  my  prosperity  and 
happiness,  however,  I  never  forget,  whilst  passing  the  4>^  ^  ^'^  * 
kindly  ^ance  to  *<  The  Statue  of  the  Market-place." 
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The  virtues  of  medicinal  waters  has  already  been  landed  in  so  many 
books,  that  at  the  first  blush  it  would  appear  difficult  to  say  anything  new 
about  thero.  M.  Charles  Brainne,  a  clever  French  writer,  has,  however, 
succeeded  in  producing  a  new  book,  quite  different  from  all  that  have 
preceded  it  in  his  "  Baigneuses  et  Buveurs  d'Eau,"  simply  by  ignoring 
the  therapeutic  qualities  of  the  Spas,  and  describing  the  places  themselves 
as  spots  where  amusement  may  be  obtained  during  the  summer  months. 
In  justification  of  this  rather  peculiar  way  of  regarding  the  subject,  M. 
Srainne  produces  sundry  sufficient  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  physicians, 
he  asserts,  knowing  the  desire  of  their  female  patients  for  change  of  scene, 
become  hydropathists  for  the  nonce.  It  is  easy  enough  to  discover  a 
malady  in  the  lady  coinciding  with  the  virtues  of  that  Spa  she  evinces  a 
desire  to  visit.  Perhaps  this  is  all  for  the  best,  as,  if  all  tbe  ladies  who  go 
to  the  Spas  really  suffered  from  the  diseases  lent  them,  the  most  fashion- 
able thermse,  instead  of  being  an  enchanting  abode,  would  become  perfect 
hospitals,  offering  the  most  discouraging  tableau  of  human  infirmities. 
Hence,  again,  new  diseases  de  fantaisie  have  sprung  into  existence :  the 
Tapours  only  date  from  the  last  century ;  they  gave  place  to  migraine, 
which  is  now,  however^  threatened  with  deposition  in  Paris  by  the  bran- 
new  anemte  du  cemr.  Remedies  are  as  fashionable  as  diseases,  which 
CKosed  Corvisart  to  say,  "  You  roust  make  haste  to  profit  by  the  remedy 
while  it  is  curative.^ 

The  first  great  point  for  success  with  a  new  Spa,  our  author  tells  us, 
is  that  it  should  be  a  considerable  distance  firom  Paris.  Thus  the  iron 
Sf^ings  of  Passy,  and  the  sulphur  waters  of  Enghien,  though  very  effise- 
tive,  Are  scareely  vinted,  and  even  were  the  Pouhon  de  Spa  to  spring  up 
<m  the  Place  Venddme,  all  its  beneficial  virtue  would  be  gainsiud.  To 
beconie  fashionable,  a  Spa  must  be  found  in  a  solitary  spot,  a  valley  of 
the  Vosges,  or  a  gorge  of  the  Pyrenees.  At  one  time  it  was  proposed  to 
establish  near  the  Pr6  Catalan  a  European  Trinkhalle,  but  this  projeot 
would  never  hare  succeeded,  because  the  journey  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  cure.  Still  tiiere  are  red  patients  at  the  Spas,  and  they  are  the 
first  to  arrive.  Poor  people  !  they  are  anxious  to  effect  the  cure  before  tbe 
svmmer  swallows  arrive.  In  spring,  the  Spa  resembles  the  H6intal  des 
Invalides  ;  in  smnmer,  the  Toileries. 

In  the  present  voluiae^  M.  Brainne  has  confined  himself  to  the  baths 
of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  promising  a  second  volume  on  French 
wailering-plaoes,  which  we  consider  himlly  necessary  after  Dr.  Momand*lB 
comprehensive  work,  *'  La  Vie  aux  Eaux."  We  will  follow  him  through 
his  peregrinatioxis  in  the  first-named  countries,  and  pick  ont  such  passages 
as  appear  to  us  nov^  or  strange. 

The  first  place  we  arrive  at  is  Aix,  in  Savoy  (which,  by  the  way,  should 
fnroperly  be  included  in  the  second  part  of  the  work).  The  specialty  of 
Aix  is  the  system  of  douche  batiiing,  over  which  our  author  shakes  his 
head  pitifully,  but  grants  that  it  may  cure  some  persons.  For  his  own 
psrt,  he  considers  it  a  trial  worthy  of  the  old  freemasonry.  The  water  is 
tsry  &Y0urable  for  rheumatism,  and  the  concourse  of  patients  is  so  greafc 
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that  the  hathing  commeneefl  at  two  a.m.,  and  does  not  end  till  nine  or 
ten  P.M.     It  is  also  most  effective  against  *'  spleen,**  and»  as  a  natnral  re* 
suit,  Englishmen  used  to  flock  to  Aiz  by  thousands.  It  was  also  a  Teiv 
£uhionable  place,  and  had  its  special  historiographer  in  Am6d^  Achard. 
But  all  this  is  now  changed,  and  Aix  is  dying  out  as  a  seat  of  pleasure. 
The  notables  of  the  city  considered  ^mes  of  chance  demoralismg,  and 
honest  M.  de  Cavour,  listening  to  their  complaints,  suppressed  the  rouge- 
et-noir  tables.     M.  Bias,  the  farmer  of  tne  tables,  behaved  like   the 
Grecian  sage,  hb  namesake  :  lie  carried  off  fortune  with  him.     Strauss, 
too,  quitted  Aix  in  disgust     The  consequence  of  this  suppression  is,  that 
all  the  birds  of  passage  have  gone  to  redeem  their  plethora  of  parses  else- 
where.    Still  the  wayfarer  wUl  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  environs 
of  Aiz.     *'  The  Confessions  of  Jean- Jacques"  and  the  '*  Impresdons  de 
Voyaee**  of  Alexandre  Dumas  have  familiarised  readers  with  the  Villa 
des  Charmettes  and  the  picturesque  spots  around  Chamouny.  Channettes 
is,  indeed,  the  pilgrimage  of  all  dmes  sensibles :  the  women  going  there  io 
remembrance  of  Jean-Jacques,  the  men  in  memory  of  Madame  de  Warens. 
Sinners,  male  and  female,  find  a  certain  satisfaction  at  seeing  the  weak- 
ness of  the  human  heart  poetised  in  the  person  of  a  complaisant  lover, 
and  a  mistress  still  more  complaisant.     Let  our  author  speak  on  this  sub* 
ject: 

What  was  Rousseau  by  the  side  of  Madame  de  Warens?  A  passionless 
De^^enx.  And  she  ?  A  Manon  without  love.  For  my  part,  I  was  never 
affected  by  the  romance  of  the  Channettes,  that  phalanstm  of  two  (and  even 
of  three),  where  the  lover,  mistress,  and  servants  converted  love  into  a  species 
of  amusing  pastime.  A  philosopher  of  genius,  eloquent  in  painting  the  passions 
of  another,  bat  himself  a  pedant  and  rustic  in  love,  the  man  who  had  pro^ted 
by  the  complaisance  of  the  bonne-maman,  was  destined  to  become  one  day  the 
dupe  of  crreat  ladies  and  succumb  to  the  facile  charms  of  Th^r^.  Wnat  a 
woman  of  heart  will  never  pardon  Rousseau,  was  having  taken  Th^r^  to  the 
Channettes.  Poor  Madame  de  Warens,  who  could  refuse  nothing,  gave  the 
gauvememe,  as  Diderot  called  her,  a  valuable  ring,  which  Rousseau's  widow 
afterwards  sold  for  the  rustic  she  took  in  second  marriage.  No,  the  Channettes 
are  not  the  cradle  of  love,  but  rather  its  tomb,  and,  in  order  to  find  there  the 
nature  of  which  Jean  Jacques  declared  himself  the  passionate  lover,  you  most 
contemplate  the  scenery  and  forget  the  romance. 

Nice,  the  next  watering-place  we  visit,  is  tolerably  well  known  to  our 
readers,  we  assume.  The  town  is  entered  by  the  Promenade  des 
Anglais,  the  fashionable  resort,  where  the  English,  shivering  like  lixards^ 
but  always  anxious  for  their  complexions,  protect  themselves  from  the 
February  sun  by  white  umbrellas  lined  with  green.  M.  Brainne  dedares 
that  he  met  some  of  our  countrymen  on  horseback  armed  with  the  in* 
evitable  sunshade.  The  ground  floor  of  the  French  consulate  is  occv^'ed 
by  a  vegetable  shop,  bearing  on  a  marble  slab  the  name  of  **  AJphonse 
Karr,  jardinier."  Here  the  celebrated  litterateur  may  be  seen  every 
morning  attending  to  his  business,  and  probably  meditating  the  while  on 
fresh  wasp-stings.  A  fort  near  Nice  is  curious  as  the  spot  where 
Paganini's  body  was  kept  in  1843,  while  the  Bishops  of  Nice  and  Genoa 
were  contending  as  to  which  city  should  have  the  honour  of  burying  the 
great  maestro. 

The  houses  at  Nice  are  very  comfortable,  save  in  one  point— the 
chimneys  smoke.     It  is  strange,  certainly,  that  the  chimneys  should  be 
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most  defective  in  the  country  of  sweeps.  M.  Brainne  is  thereby  led  to 
the  horrible  suspicion  that  the  Piedmontese  sweeps  of  Paris  are  only 
Frenchmen  in  disguise.  The  principal  trade  of  the  population  is  to 
exploiter  strangers,  and  it  is  carried  on  upon  a  grand  scale.  The  Eng- 
lish, who  know  so  well  how  to  "  conciliate  the  economical  with  the  com- 
fortable^" .have  produced  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  boarding- 
houses,  but  French  visitors  are  not  greatly  admired.  They  are  found 
not  to  spend  enough,  and  preference  is  given  to  English  and  Russians, 
who  guzzle  champagne  and  make  no  difficulties  about  the  little  bill. 
M.  Brainne  sums  up  tbe  peculiarities  of  Nice  in  an  apophthegm:  <<  To  live 
there,  you  must  not  be  a  poitrinaire  so  much  as  a  millionnaire." 

Mentone  is  at  the  present  day  a  succursal  of  Nice.  Real  patients  pre- 
fer a  residence  on  this  slab  of  marble  to  that  at  Nice.  Cannes  is  also 
trying  to  rival  Nice,  and  has  invented  for  that  purpose  a  most  original 
cure,  known  as  ^*  insulation."  A  ditch  is  dug  in  the  sand,  in  the  burning 
sun  ;  the  patient  is  buried  up  to  his  neck,  and  drawn  out,  dead  or  alive,  a 
few  hours  later.  It  seems  to  our  author  that  the  same  process  would  do 
equally  well  for  cooking  lobsters,  but,  strange  to  say,  several  miraculous 
cures  have  been  effected.  Fortunately,  poor  Rachel,  who  died  here,  was 
spared  this  torture,  and  yet  it  would  probably  have  been  less  painful  than 
the  moral  autopsy  carried  on  after  death  on  the  memory  of  the  great 
artiste.  M.  Brainne  takes  leave  of  Nice  with  the  sentence,  ^*  The  sick 
feel  themselves  live  there,  the  dying  do  not  feel  themselves  dying." 

Monaco  is  a  very  rising  watenn^-place,  for  the  reigning  house  of 
Grimaldi  has  recently  established  in  the  capital  a  gambling-house,  which 
attracts  large  numbers  of  Russians.  The  gambling  company  has  already 
done  a  great  deal  for  this  city  of  twelve  hundred  inhabitants.  There  are 
sea-baths  for  the  summer,  sumptuous  casinos  for  the  winter,  an  excellent 
band,  elegant  villas  built  in  clumps  of  orange-trees ;  in  short,  everything 
has  been  so  combined  that,  art  aiding  nature,  Monaco  will  become  before 
long  a  true  El  Dorado,  and  the  winter  rendezvous  of  European  society.  As 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  we  may  mention  that  the  official  gazette  of 
Monaco  is  called  Eden.  With  the  exception  of  the  gambling-rooms  and 
the  sea-baths,  life  is  not  very  gay  at  Monaco,  the  chief  amusement  being 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  sands.  The  fashionable  remedy  last  winter  wa^ 
the  orange  cure,  which  is  agreeable,  at  any  rate.  These  fruit  cures  seem 
making  the  round  of  Europe.  We  had  the  grape  cure  in  Germany,  the 
sweet  cider  cure  in  Normandy,  but  the  most  curious  of  all  is  a  ginger- 
breiid  cure  we  heard  of  on  our  last  visit  to  Brussels.  But,  to  sum  up  the 
merits  of  Monaco  in  a  sentence :  **  There  is  no  spleen  which  can  resist 
the  influence  of  the  gentle  climate;  nostalgia  is  unknown  there,  and 
Mignon  would  not  regret  her  absent  country.'* 

Among  tbe  thernue  mifiores  of  Italy  we  may  mention  Acqui,  where 
baths  of  mineral  mud  are  employed  in  certain  cutaneous  diseases.  The 
bather  is  there  rinsed  in  boiling  water,  not  always  leaving  his  malAdy 
behind,  but  at  iimes  his  skin.  A  new  hot  spring  has  also  been  recently 
discovered  at  Challes,  in  Savoy,  and  is  considered  the  richest  sulphurous 
water  known,  destined  to  offer  a  dangerous  rivalry  to  the  Pyrenees.  At 
La  Porretta  are  also  sulphur  springs,  much  frequented  bpr  the  Roman  * 
cardinals;  also  visited  during  the  summer  season  by  bngands  of  the 
Apennines.     The  gas  that  escapes  from  the  principal  source  may  be  lit 
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with  a  candle,  and  so  you  can  heat  your  bath  without  trouble.  In  I8S4 
a  cobbler  began  to  light  the  town  by  meant  of  a  natural  ganometer,  which 
has  continued  to  act  ever  since;  and  yet  Edmond  About  aocuaea  tikt 
Bomans  with  being  obscarantiats.  In  Naples  persons  bathe  upoa  a 
volcano,  and  in  Ischia  there  lb  not  a  siogle  cold  spring,  though  aa  abm- 
dance  of  hot  water.  With  this  somewhat  scanty  detail*  we  wul  follow  M. 
Brainne  to  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  his  first  haltiug-plafie  on  the  classic  soil  of 
Germany.  This  city  has  suffered  sererely  from  the  suppression  of  the 
gambling- tables,  ana  the  inhabitants,  mourning  the  growing  importaooe 
of  Spa,  have  fsJlen  back  on  the  exploitation  of  the  great  and  smali  xelics. 
One  peculiarity  our  author  detected  was  that  every  visitor  smelt  more  mt 
less  of  flowers  of  brimstone,  owing  to  the  bathing — a  scent  whidi  oould 
not  be  disguised  in  the  ball-room  by  the  purest  eau-de-Cologne.  It  re* 
mindld  him  of  the  celebrated  mot :  *'  We  are  dancing  on  a  vokano."  The 
only  amusement  to  be  found,  after  the  Redoute,  is  going  to  see  the  mills 
at  Borcette.  No  wonder  M.  Brainne  went  off  at  fioii  speed  to  that 
enchanting  spot  known  as  Baden-Baden. 

To  show  how  immeasurably  superior  Baden  is  to  all  other  known 
watering-[Jaces,  we  will  mention  that  in  1857  the  number  of  vrntois 
amounted  to  more  than  50jbOO,  among  them  bemg  2  emperors,  1  empress, 
3  kings,  1  queen,  2  grand-dukes,  5  grand-duohesses,  1  reigning  prince^ 
16  princes,  and  12  prineesses.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  numt^er 
of  dukes,  marquises,  and  counts,  while  barons  were  as  plentiful  as  a  shoal 
of  herrings.  £very  road  leads  to  Baden,  but  the  great  route  is  firom 
Paris  via  Strasbur^.  The  train  stops  ten  minutes  at  £pemay,  where  it 
is  the  fashion  to  drink  the  worst  glass  of  champagne  in  Clu'istendom. 
The  passage  over  the  Kehl  bridge  enables  our  author  to  append  a  fanny 
lemark: 

The  French  traveller,  and  the  Parisian  especiallj,  form  the  quaintest  idea  of 
foreign  oounlries.  They  represent  the  limit  of  the  two  states  as  a  fprmidaUe 
barrier.  I  have  myself  felt  this  naive  emotion.  The  first  time  I  left  Prance  te 
cater  Germany,  I  faneied  I  should  see  before  me  some  fioce  Adamastor,  tembls 
cuardian  of  a  living  nationality.  At  the  least,  I  expected  to  find  a  gnat  wall 
Eke  that  of  China,  with  bastions,  towers,  and  drawDridffes.  I  looked  upwardi 
to  see  the  double-headed  black  eagle  soaring  over  my  hei^  However,  I  entered 
Germany  unconsciouslv,  and  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  till  my  comrade  called 
my  attention  to  a  black  and  white  pole,  proving  that  we  were  in  Prussia. 

M.  Brainne  spaaks  in  just  terms  of  admiratieo  of  the  soeaeiy  thsaogh 
whioh  the  train  runs  irom  Kehl  to  Cos,  but  we  can  hardly  agree  wnh 
him  when  he  says  that  the  Freaefa,  since  Louis  XIV.,  have  «o»trihotsd 

rtly  to  endow  the  country  with  thoae  piotnreeque  ruins  whidi  aroose 
traveller's  admiration.  But  this  is  pardonable  oompaved  wtih  his 
atstement  that  the  book  known  as  ''Yictoirss  «t  Cooqn^es  das  Fnn- 
^ais  ''  might  be  employed  as  a  guide  from  Straaborg  to  Baden.  Freaeh* 
men  have  certainly  a  talent  for  remembering  only  what  is  agrseable,  dw 
we  might  remind  M.  Brainne  that  the  Frendi  wtre  set  2tmmj%  ao  aoo* 
co—ful  as  he  would  assert  in  the  Black  Forest. 

On  arriving  at  Baden,  the  curtain  seems  to  rise  on  a  set  aoene  of  iim 
Op^ra-Comique.  On  the  left  is  a  civilised  torrent,  whieh  murmura  aa 
oraiettral  aoeompaaiment;  to  the  right,  a  flying  perqiective  of  gaideos 
and  hotels.     la  the  «entBe  of  the  stage,  or  rather  of  the  road,  aae  tws 
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•ecular  poplars,  sarrounded  by  rustic  beodiesy  and  which  appear  to  havo 
been  planted  l^  the  grand-docal  machinift  At  Baden  •oTereigm  are 
elbowed ;  mttlionnairea  are  as  i4entifiBl  as  artists ;  and  m  every  hotel 
statesmen  eDons;h  may  be  found  to  form  a  nnDistry,  or  eren  a  Europeaa 
eongress.  And  yet  Baden  is  the  country  where  business  and  politics  are 
laid  on  one  side,  ninisters  rest  from  their  labours,  the  idle  attend  to  their 
pleasures.  There  are  no  patients,  or  else  they  hide  themsdres,  lest  they 
may  sadden  the  enchanting  spot.  A  real  invalid  who  went  to  Baden  to 
display  his  sufferings  before  the  Palace  of  the  Conversation,  would  be 
expelled  at  once.  Plato's  republic  led  poets  to  the  frontier  crowned 
with  flowers.  The  faculty  of  Baden  does  not  admit  of  sick  people  :  they 
are  not  killed,  or  exposed  on  Mount  Taygetus,  as  at  Sparta,  but  they 
content  themselves  with  exiling  them.  If  necessary,  the  doctors  wouM 
settle  a  handsome  amount  on  them  to  go  and  suffer  elsewhere.  Still,  if 
patients  will  persist  in  remaining  at  Baden,  they  are  cured. 

But,  although  Baden  has  become  a  piece  of  France,  its  popularity  is 
as  nothing  to  what  it  will  be  when  the  permanent  bridge  is  completea  at 
Kehl.  Already,  the  town  has  grown  aunost  out  of  knowledge,  owing  to 
the  buildings  rendered  necessary  by  the  influx  of  visitors ;  and  the  Hdtel 
Victoria,  which  was  the  crack  abode  at  our  last  visit,  has  been  dethroned 
by  the  Badisoher  Hof,  which  is  now  the  resort  of  the  aristocracy.  The 
season  of  1859,  we  learn  from  M.  Brainne,  was  as  gay  as  if  war  were 
not  going  on  in  Italy ;  the  only  difierence  was,  that  the  Austrian  band 
from  Rastadt  did  not  play  in  the  Kiosque,  but  it  returned  with  the  signa- 
ture of  the  peace.  M.  Benazet,  the  proprietor  of  the  Kursaal,  has  laid 
out  enormous  suras  for  the  amusement  of  his  visitors;  a  jockey  dub  has 
been  established  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Furstemborg,  while 
the  private  theatre  has  been  rendered  celebrated  ihrougli  the  nniverso* 
M.  de  Girardin  is  building  a  house  at  Baden,  and  in  the  mean  while  Idg 
salons  have  become  the  &hiooable  rendesvons,  where  artists  go  to  ooa* 
template  princes  and  miBionnaires,  while  the  latter  gase  on  the  literary 
men.  But  the  great  fcature  of  Baden  durmg  1859  was  Vivier,  who  lived 
there  like  a  hermit  with  his  ranren,  while  on  &miliar  terms  wi^  emneron 
and  kings.  At  the  time  the  general  disarmament  was  diseossed,  die 
great  homist  proposed  to  Girardin  a  congress  of  sovereigns  at  Baden, 
when  he  would  talk  to  Aem,  make  them  laugh,  and  thus  disarm  them. 

"With  every  year  fresh  attractions  are  collected  ait  Baden,  and  M. 
Benaset  deserves  all  credit  for  his  public  spirit  It  b  very  possible  that 
the  outlay  is  made  on  the  principle  of  the  sprat  given  to  catch  the  whal^ 
but  that  is  no  affair  of  ours.  There  is  only  one  possibility  of  decadence 
for  Baden,  and  that  is  in  the  eiwnt  ef  excuvsioa  trains  being  established 
at  Paris  so  soon  as  the  diieet  railway  loate  is  opened.  The  wcrtbjr 
Alsatians  are  a  ooosidefable  nuisance  as  it  is,  but  should  the  bonrgeoisie 
of  P|uis  take  into  their  heads  to  ape  their  betters,  the  aristocracy  o£ 
Europe  will  fly  from  Baden,  perhaps  to  take  shelter  at  Pyrmon^  or  some 
other  foigotten  Spa :  quod  dii  avertant !  For  the  present  we  majr  safely 
say  of  Baden  that  ^e  cannot  change  nor  custom  pall  its  infinhe 
variety. 

M.  Brainne  is  somewhat  aribitrary  In  his  selection  of  Giemian  spsings, 
for  he  omits  CatMwd^  Toplits,  and  Kissingen  from  his  list,  probably  Ma 
the  circumstance  that  play  does  not  go  on  there.     But  this  excuse  does 
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not  avail  for  his  strange  omission  of  Hombnrg,  that  worthy  rival  o£ 
Baden,  where  M.  Blanc  almost  outvies  M.  Benazet  in  the  amusements  he 
offers  his  numerous  visitors.  We  will,  therefore,  at  once  accompany 
our  author  to  Schwalbach,  a  place  of  which  the  Bubbles  of  the  Brunnea 
made  the  reputation,  and  which  has  not  altered  the  least  since  the  time 
when  the  old  man  eloquent  sojourned  there.  Our  author's  account  of 
the  hotel  dinner  will  serve  as  our  guarantee : 

The  dinner-hour  collected  us  again  at  the  hotel  of  the  Green  Monkey.  Sixty 
persons  at  least  were  seated  round  the  immense  table  d'h6te,  whicli  was  of  a 
horseshoe  shape.  Tbe  menu  never  varies  in  German  hoteb :  after  the  herb-soup 
comes  a  lump  of  meat,  without  juice  or  savour,  drowned  in  a  black  and  thick 
sauce ;  then  a  plate  of  hare,  with  preserves ;  after  this  a  dish  of  baked  fruit. 
Tbe  rest  is  in  accordance :  the  bread  is  grej,  the  wine  sour,  the  beer  thick,  the 
coffee  muddy.  It  is  true  that  it  only  costs  a  florin  a  head,  but  the  worst  b, 
that  if  you  paid  a  Louis  apiece  you  would  not  have  a  better  dinner.  You  sit 
down  with  all  sorts  of  people :  there  are  Belgian  bankers,  Dutch  brokers, 
grandees  of  Spain,  Italian  sin^rs,  Russian  princes,  Grerman  barons,  and  che- 
vidiers  of  eveiy  order,  civil,  religious,  and  military— even  those  d'industrie.  Chi 
my  right,  was  a  professiomd  gambler,  cleared  out  at  Wisbaden;  on  mj  left-,  a 
distinguished  lorette ;  opposite  me,  a  prelate  in  partibns,  very  greedy,  accord- 
ing  to  the  waiters :  and  more  ready  to  open  his  hand  in  blessing  than  m  giving- 
After  dinner,  people  walk  about  in  the  Casino  gardens.  The  IVench  lames  sit 
at  little  rounu  tables,  on  which  coffee  is  served;  the  Italian  ladies  embroider, 
but  their  embroidery  is  the  work  of  Penelope ;  the  German  ladies  knit,  and 
each  of  their  remarks  corresponds  to  a  dozen  stitches.  Silent  and  gloomy,  the 
lords  of  creation  smoke  their  cigars,  and  try  to  forget  how  bored  they  are. 

The  fashionable  illness  the  waters  of  Schwalbach  are  supposed  to  cure 
b  sterility.  They  are  so  efficacious,  indeed,  that  the  citizens  of  Frank* 
fort  used  to  stipulate  in  the  marriage  contract  that  their  wives  should  not 
visit  Schwalbach  more  than  twice  during  their  lives;  but  these  appre- 
hensions have  been  dissipated  by  Dr.  Constantino  James.  Of  course  our 
author  tried  a  bath,  and  was  dragged  out  of  bed  for  it  at  two  in  the 
morning,  owing  to  the  affluence  of  visitors  and  paucity  of  bathing-rooms. 
Still  he  did  not  regret  it,  so  beneficent  was  the  effect  produced  on  him 
by  the  water. 

No  one  ever  yet  visited  Schwalbach  without  proceeding  to  Schlangen- 
bad,  where,  as  we  all  know,  the  Frenchman  became  amorous  of  himself. 
Unfortunately,  when  you  leave  the  bath, 

Le  peiffnoir  tombe,  le  corps  reste, 
Et  le  cnarme  s'^vanouit. 

Still,  Schlangenbad,  from  the  reports  of  the  physicians,  must  be,  to  a 
certain  extent,  ti/bnsjuventutiSy  and  it  is  visited  by  a  large  number  of 
ladies  for  the  same  reason  that  takes  them  to  Schwalbach.  In  other  re- 
spects, a  lengthened  stay  at  Schlangenbad  is  rather  dreary,  for  the  soli- 
tary amusement  is  in  walking  about  the  forests  and  takmg  an  air  bath 
impregnated  with  pitch.  Hence  the  tourist  is  not  sorry  to  push  on  to 
Wisbaden,  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  Cockney  excursionist  on  the  Rhine. 
Wisbaden,  according  to  M^ry,  was  founded  at  midnight  on  July  81, 
1887,  when  Frascati's  was  shut  up.  The  roulette  a^  rouge-et-noir 
tables  emigrated  across  the  frontier,  and  formed  a  camp,  against  which 
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French  tourists  aniiiially  try  a  campaign  on  the  Rhine.  But,  in  realitj, 
"Wisbaden  is  one  of  the  oldest  thermal  springs  in  Germany :  many 
Roman  relics  have  been  found  there,  and  its  vicinity  to  Mayence,  the 
chief  station  of  the  army  of  Grermany,  rendered  it  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  As  a  modem  watering-place,  its  reputation  was  established 
by  a  season  Joseph  II.  passed  there  in  1766;  and  although  the  French 
vrar  interrupted  its  prosperity  for  a  season,  from  1810  the  town  gradually 
prog^ressed.  Recently  it  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  Henri  Cinq, 
ivho  received  there  the  deputations  from  Brittany  and  La  Vend^;  but, 
considering  it  too  near  to  France  (perhaps  remembering  the  Duo  d'En- 
g^hien),  the  last  of  the  Bourbons  transferred  his  penates  to  Italy  and  Aus- 
tria, whence  war  once  again  drove  him  out.  Other  kings,  also,  visit 
Wisbaden  periodically :  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  generally  passes  the 
season  there,  while  all  the  German  princes  (and  their  number  is  legion) 
pay  periodical  visits  to  the  ducal  family  of  Nassau,  which  is  allied  to 
nearly  all  the  European  reigning  houses. 

M.  Brainne  speaks  very  enthusiastically  of  the  pleasures  of  Wisbaden, 
but,  for  our  part,  we  have  no  great  liking  for  it.  It  has  something  very 
cockneyish  about  it,  and  we  always  expect  to-  see  the  lord  mayor's  car- 
riage standing  at  the  door  of  the  Caravanserai  of  the  Qnatre  Saisons. 
The  hot  water  running  away  under  the  pavement  is  also  anything  but 
pleasant,  for  you  live  in  a  continual  stew,  while,  curiously  en9Ugh,  it  is 
the  only  place  in  Germany  where  we  were  ever  plagued  by  inosquitoes, 
probably  generated  by  the  hot  damp  atmosphere.  Still,  we  are  bound  to 
allow  that  the  enterprising  company  that  mrms  the  gambling- tables  has 
effected  wonders  in  improving  the  town  during  the  last  few  years ;  and 
there  is  very  pleasant  winter  society  to  be  found.  The  Baron  de  Wil- 
lens,  manager  of  the  bank,  is  indefatigable  in  inventing  fresh  allure- 
ments to  draw  tourists  away  from  Baden ;  but  his  efforts  have  not  yet 
been  attended  with  great  success,  the  number  of  visitors  in  1859  havmg 
been  only  about  one-half  of  those  who  proceeded  to  Baden.  The  play, 
too,  is  considerably  more  moderate,  for  the  majority  of  risitors  are  Ger- 
man, who,  naturally  saring,  are  not  greatly  tempted  by  the  fascinations 
of  the  rouge-et-noir  table.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ducal  theatre  affords 
great  attractions,  and  for  its  size  is  one  of  the  best  appointed  in  Ger- 
many. Last  year,  an  English  clergyman,  by  the  way,  distinguished 
himself  by  preaching  in  the  Kursaal  against  gambling,  and  chiuitably 
exclaimed,  "  May  these  halls  and  columns  of  porphyry  fall  in  on  this 
temple  of  the  demon,  this  Belshazzar's  palace  !"  No  one  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  him,  however,  and  it  was  said  that  he  was  seen,  not  long  after, 
punting  at  the  roulette- table.     But  we  fancy  that  is  a  mere  calumny. 

From  Wisbaden  we  accompany  M.  Brainne  to  Ems,  which  is  evi- 
dently his  &vourite  Spa,  for  he  writes  of  it  in  the  superlative.  For  our 
own  part,  we  confess  that  we  never  found  any  great  charm  in  Ems,  for 
it  was  atrociously  hot,  and  though  the  forests  afforded  a  pleasant  shade, 
it  was  a  frightful  labour  to  reach  them.  But  each  man  to  his  taste.  As, 
however,  it  is  a  place  not  so  frequently  risited  by  the  birds  of  passage, 
owing  to  its  remoteness  from  the  silent  highway  of  the  Rhine,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  devote  a  page  or  so  to  a  description  of  its  peculiar  charms. 
And  first,  how  to  get  there. 
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TiMnaretwo  QMdwds:  brrottdtrbj  tmn.  Th»  Sanomr  •teti  firom 
CMbknti,  Mid  nms  nndor  Ihe'brMd  ftoiM  of  Hoaovr.  Oar  aniiKir,  l^ 
ilm  wajTt  caanoi  rtfrata  from  ■Meiiag  at  dia  fbrtraw,  Imt  wa  fiuie^  tkat 
tka  fvafat  aie  tow.  Bight  in  front  of  Ehueahreiaatcin  is  the  moooaMMt 
of  Mawnanj  with  iim  intaviplkNi,  ^  Hie  enuarnt,  nbiqaa  noaaan.**    Of 


IL  Braiaaa  quotas  Byron'a  Unas  on  dia  yontfanil  haro,  fofgatful 
that  hia  lovdihipy  in  hia  affidatation  of  tiBgularkj,  aat  hinaalf  in  oppoo* 
tion  to  the  univanal  fiMling  of  Ma  Cutharland.  Tha  jouroej  from  Co- 
UantB  to  Ems  takaa  two  hmnv:  too  aaa  go  by  OBMubiia»  but  if  jon  wish 
to  be  held  in  xespeat  by  tha  kndlianls»  you  had  batter  take  a  post-efaaiae. 
The  road  along  the  YaUey  of  tha  lakea  is  esqiHsita»  and  resanblea  ao 
English  pariu  The  railway  ia  on  die  other  stde  ef  the  rtrar,  and  mna 
direct  to  Ems  froaa  Tiahnatain  on  the  Rhine.  It  is  eat  in  Ae  rode  ait 
iha  foot  of  the  manntaana,  and  ia  a  manrei  of  engineering  sktlL 

Before  arririog  at  Bad  Eaas  yon  pass  throuffh  a  pleasing  TtBage^  Dorf 
Ems,  where  German  families  usually  lodge.  The  town  jtfoper  is  encloeed 
between  the  mountain  and  the  rivcov  and  eoosista  of  one  long  street,  com- 
posed of  hotels  and  lodging4M)iises.  On  the  right  is  the  chftteau  of  the 
Foor  Towers,  where  the^pMrk  eonunenees.  At  the  end  of  the  street,  on 
a  sqnara  adjiNning  the  Confersation,  is  the  Kurhaus,  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Nassau.  This  hotel  is  dnefly  frequented  by  sick  parsons,  owing 
to  its  piozimity  to  the  apdngs.  It  contains  about  thine  fanndred  bed- 
rooms, which  are  let,  according  to  their  siae  and  sitaalion,  from  forty- 
ei^  krentiers  to  eight  florins  per  day.  Tha  price  ef  each  room  is 
namted  on  the  door.  Toaiists,  however,  prefer  the  hatals  and  piimte 
nouses,  which  are  most  comlartable. 

The  Knriaal  at  Ema  is  m  very  fine  buiyii^,  ntmoAj  refitted  in  a 
laat  goigeoua  maimar.  It  ia  the  marrel  of  Ems,  and  is  snpported  by 
porphyry  piUaiH^  carrad  out  of  a  single  Uock,  like  die  andeat  temples. 
Those  who  «re  not  disposed  for  phy  will  find  reaarrad  apartmo^  where 
they  can  read  the  piqperi^  post  up  their  journal,  or  play  the  piano.  It  is 
not  one  of  the  sHgfhtest  channs  of  Ems  that  ererything  has  been  foreseen 
for  the  peaceful  amusements  of  fomily  life.  Art,  too,  has  been  admiraUT 
called  in  to  aid  nature,  and,  ^Hien  necessary,  fresh  charms  are  added. 
There  is  not  a  single  picturesque  site  widiout  its  shaify  grotto,  its  degant 
Idoaque,  and  rustic  bench.  The  administration  have  even  been  so  attentive 
as  to  place  tables  at  the  most  frequented  spots,  for  the  puzpoae  of  pio-nics. 
At  each  stage  of  the  verdurous  amphitheatre,  which  nscs  on  eidier  bank 
of  the  Laho,  grassy  banks  and  Swiss  di&lets  are  found. 

The  former  of  the  tables  ia  a  most  enterprisbg  gentleman,  offeriog 
fresh  surprises  annually  to  his  visitors.  Theie  are  d^^tfol  balls,  regattu 
on  the  IflJces,  fireworks,  and  illuminations  of  the  monntains  with  Bengal 
lights,  or  dse  concerts,  at  wUch  all  the  edebritiea  are  heard  in  turn. 
Last  year  the  Bouffee  Comiques  passed  die  season  at  Ems,  to  thedeligfat 
(rf  all  the  guests. 

Ems  is,  before  all,  a  Russian  cokmy  on  the  banks  of  die  Bhina.  In 
this  wild  valley  the  flower  of  Mnscorite  aristocracy  expands  in  the  month 
of  May.  Hardly  has  the  thaw  driven  the  opulent  boyards  from  Peters* 
burg,  and  the  last  snow  beffun  to  mdt  on  the  peaks  of  the  Tannns,  ers 
the  Russian  emigration  takes  up  its  spring  quarters  at  Ems.     There  are 
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ftree  seasons:  ihat  of  the  Rnssians,  from  May  to  Jane;  English  and 
Germans,  from  June  to  Jnly ;  and  that  of  the  French,  and  other  cosmo- 
politan tourists,  from  August  to  Septemh«r.  Russia  is  always  nohly  re- 
presented at  Ems  hy  the  empress^dowager,  or  a  princess  of  the  imperial 
nmily.  The  Grand-Duchess  Constantine  was  enthroned  there  in  1857, 
while  her  hushand  was  sealing  the  reconciliation  with  the  Western  powers. 
The  Nord  had  a  permanent  reporter  here,  and  a  mimic  court  was  main- 
tained, supported  by  the  highest  personages  of  the  empire.  Since  that 
year  the  emperor  has  employed  his  mother  for  his  political  plans  at  Nice, 
while  the  nobility  hare  been  kept  at  home  by  the  awkward  question  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfr.     And  now  for  a  little  bit  of  scandal :     • 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  oidy  distinguislied  Russian  personages  at  Ems  were 
the  Princess  ILabanoff,  nee  Paskievitch,  Prince  Dologourouki,  and  a  baroness,  a 
▼ery  ereat  lady  on  my  word,  for  she  was  neariy  as  tall  as  a  grenadier  of  the 
Guard.  Hiere  was  also  the  Prmoess  R.,  a  Polish  lady,  who  smokes  like  a  Swiss. 
She  was  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  a  charming  young  person,  who  possesses, 
so  it  is  said^  an  income  of  two  hundred  thousand  francs  from  the  paternal  chief. 
ThsX  must  make  a  great  number  of  roubles.  Do  you  know  the  Sultana  Penesko  ? 
No  ?  Nor  I  either.  Yet  her  name  figured  in  full  letters  on  the  Kurliste  of  Ems 
during  the  season  of  1859.  Enfflana  was  represented  at  this  small  international 
congress  by  Lord  Polworth  and  his  two  daughters,  two  charming  little  misses^ 
white  and  pink,  and  by  a  considerable  personage,  who  was  christened  here  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  owing  to  his  immense  fortune.  He  has,  it  is  said,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  a  year,  in  the  one  per  cents.  [What  on  earth  are  these  ? 
Penusylyanian  bonds?]  Miss  Forrest,  too,  was  greatly  admired,  the  accom- 
phshea  type  of  English  beauty,  who  came  to  Ems  after  forming  the  delight  (tf 
the  salons  of  Wislmden.  I  almost  forgot  Lady  Egerton  and  her  daughter,  fair 
as  wheat,  who  also  formed  the  delight  of  the  season. 

The  Germans  are  at  home  at  Ems.  Like  true  constitutional  soTcreigns, 
they  reign  there,  bat  do  not  gorem.  They  leaye  to  strangers  the  top  of 
the  causeway  and  the  first  floor  of  the  hotels,  smiling  at  this  peai^frd 
invasion  which  enriches  i&eir  compatriots.  A  French  lady,  who  writes 
under  the  pseudonym  of  the  Count  de  L^gurat,  g^ves  us  the  following  de- 
scription of  them  in  her  ''  Bains  d'Ems :" 

The  German  women — those  of  the  bourgeois  class,  I  mean— are  not  without 
some  pretensions.  They  dress  themselves  for  the  season,  and  take,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  useless  trouble  to  equal  in  good  taste  the  French  and  Polish  ladies. 
They  love  bead-work,  dresses  of  a  bright  bluei  or  colour  of  gooseberry-jam,  and 
pink  shawls ;  and,  despite  aU,  their  air  of  gentle  simplicity  attracts  to  tnem  when 
they  reply  to  us  with  a  smile,  because  they  cannot  answer  in  our  tongue.  They 
possess  a  special  charm — a  grace  which  seems  to  come  from  the  heart — and  in 
the  blonde  and  dreamy  maidens  you  meet  in  the  thickets  of  Ems,  you  fancy  you 
recognise  at  times  the  pure  and  dreamy  type  which  Ary  Scheffer  has  lent  to  that 
Marguerite  whom  the  angels  eventually  ravished  from  the  demon. 

There  is  one  point  in  this  exoerpi  to  which  we  would  call  notice  as 
thcvoughly  French — namely,  the  allusion  to  the  ignorance  of  French  on 
the  part  of  the  German  maidens.  It  might  have  struck  the  writer  that 
the  Ignorance  of  German,  on  the  other  si£,  was  equally  ridiculous,  but  it 
is  tl^  privilege  of  Panstaas  to  go  through  the  world  ignoring  every 
tongue  but  their  own. 

The  physiognomy  of  Ems  dtiEsrs  essentially  from  that  of  Baden  and 
the  other  G^man  waterkig-plaees.     It  is  a  summer  colony,  but  that 
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colony  18  sedentary:  few  birds  of  passage  and  nomadic  tourists  are  Tisible. 
The  least  time  passed  at  Ems  is  half  a  season.  The  waters  are  treated 
seriously,  and  people  really  try  to  cure  themselves  in  the  morning,  enjoy- 
ing the  Kursaal  amusements  afterwards.  In  the  morning  Ems  is  a  maisoa 
de  sant^ ;  at  night  it  is  an  Armida's  garden.  Nothing  is  so  interesting 
as  to  see,  in  the  morning,  the  young  Muscovites  in  their  national  costume, 
led  by  real  mujicks,  to  drink  at  the  fountain.  These  boyards  of  three  to 
seven  years  of  age  have  seven-leagued  boots,  and  look  like  Hop-o'-my- 
Thumb  dressed  in  the  ogre's  spoils.  At  night  they  clank  their  spurs 
together  while  dancing  the  mazurka. 

The  most  renowned  spring  at  Ems  is  the  Bubenquelle.  It  has  efiected 
miracles :  women  of  from  forty  to  fifty,  who  have  never  had  children,  and 
have  come  to  Ems  for  very  different  maladies,  have  bad  an  addition  to 
their  family  most  unexpectedly.  At  Ems,  M.  Brainne  had  also  the  op- 
portunity for  observing  the  various  types  of  gamblers,  and  gives  us  the 
following  remarks  on  a  new  class  of  players : 

Tlie  platonic  player  does  not  resemble  the  desponding  lover ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  becomes  far  more  impassioned.  Imagination  is  richer,  and  far  more  inex- 
haustible, than  the  heart.  Usually,  cleared-out  gamblers  become  platonic,  or 
exactly  the  opposite  of  blas^  lovers.  They  caress  with  their  eves  the  sold  their 
hand  can  no  longer  touch.  It  is  the  old  Midas,  reduced  to  the  puniMmient  of 
Tantalus.  It  is  true  they  have  eyes  left  to  weep,  and  cars  to  hear  the  announce- 
ment  of  the  loss  or  gain.  Another  plajs  dumbly  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  and 
marks  the  deals  on  a  card.  When  he  gams,  he  is  imhappy,  for  he  reckons  up 
mentally  all  he  loses  by  not  playing ;  when  he  loses,  he  consoles  himself  by  think- 
ing of  all  he  would  have  lost  had  ne  really  been  playing.  He  has  thus,  gratis, 
adfthe  emotions  of  losing  and  winning.  Another  vanety  of  the  platonic  gambler 
has  been  observed  by  my  talented  confrere^  Paul  d'lvoL  The  latter  regards  the 
deals  seriously,  and  plays  against  himself.  When  he  gains  he  is  triumphant :  his 
face  expands,  he  diues  at  the  restaurant,  offers  himself  g^erously  a  bottle  of 
Johannisberg,  buys  Bohemian  ^lass  and  agate  jewellery.  He  pays  nis  hill  at  the 
hotel,  and  sends  money  to  Fans,  lest  he  may  lose  his  gains  again.  If  he  lose,  on 
the  contrary,  he  becomes  violent,  gloomv,  desperate.  He  reniaes  himself  neces- 
saries, retrenches  the  Eellner's  fee,  and  borrows  money  from  his  friends.  He  has 
thoughts  of  suicide,  and  he  will,  perhaps,  carry  his  eccentricity  so  far  some  day 
as  to  blow  out  his  brains  for  an  unaginary  loss  of  a  hundred  thousand  florins 
which  has  not  cost  him  five  francs. 

On  his  first  visit  to  Spa,  M.  Brainne  found  in  the  scenery  a  striking 
likeness  to  a  book  of  American  landscapes  he  possessed.  The  Redoute  of 
Spa  was  the  Presidential  Palace  at  Washington,  the  Salle  Levoz  the 
Vauxhall  of  Baltimore.  On  inquiring,  he  found  that  the  publisher  of  an 
illustrated  work  on  Spa  had  failed  twenty  years  previously,  and  his  stock 
had  been  exported  to  the  States,  and,  for  the  admiration  of  the  backwoods- 
man, rechristened.  But,  for  all  that,  Spa  is  a  very  delightful  place, 
situated  in  the  most  picturesque  portion  of  the  Ardennes,  and  affording 
something  to  satisfy  every  visitor,  however  exigeant  he  may  be.  Its  prin- 
cipal attraction  to  our  author  is  in  the  fact  that  play  is  allowed  there,  the 
concession  having  been  gpranted  by  the  Bishop  of  Li^ge  in  1762.  Its 
hours  are,  however,  numbered,  for  the  king  sets  his  face  decidedly  against 
gambling,  and  roundly  declined  a  very  liberal  offer  made  him  by  a  com- 

Cy  for  leave  to  establish  gambling-rooms  at  Ostend.     Until  this  lease 
ea^bed,  the  Belgian  government  exercises  a  strict  saryeillance  over 
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the  gambling.  The  other  amusements  are  balls  and  concerts,  almost 
nighUy,  and  the  stay  of  a  great  number  of  adolescents  of  both  sexes  at 
Spa,  to  whom  dancing  is  recommended  as  an  exercise^  g^ves  these  reunions 
a  family  air  rainly  to  be  sought  at  other  watering-places.  Spa  races,  too> 
figure  honourably  in  the  catalogue  of  the  continental  turf.  They  take 
place  every  year  in  July,  and  attract  a  very  large  assembly. 

The  favourite  promenade  of  the  drinkers  and  tourists  at  Spa  is  what  is 
called  the  Tour  des  Fontaines.  It  would  be  difficult  to  perform  this  on 
foot,  for  the  springs  are  several  miles  apart,  but  the  Ardennes  ponies  are 
easy  riding,  and  if  you  have  a  fall,  toe  allies  are  all  carefully  sanded. 
The  most  important  of  the  springs  is  the  Pouhon,  celebrated  for  having 
cured  Peter  the  Great,  and  next  to  that  the  G^ronst^re,  which  was  dis- 
covered in  1680,  but  not  advantageously  employed  till  1612.  Not  so  long 
ago,  and  this  spring  was  the  resort  of  fashion ;  now  it  is  comparatively  de- 
serted. Dr.  T,  one  of  the  head  physicians  of  Spa,  is  accustomed  to  say  to  his 
patients :  *'  If  you  can  walk  to  the  G^ronstere,  drink  two  or  three  glasses 
of  water,  and  return  to  your  hotel  through  the  forest,  you  may  be  sure 
you  are  not  seriously  ill.  The  G^ronst^re  happens  to  be  a  league  from 
Spa,  and  the  road  thither  runs  all  the  way  up  hill.  A  hi^ndsome  avenue 
leads  straight  from  this  spring  to  the  Sauveniere,  which  has  been  flowing 
from  time  immemorial.  Antiquarians  refer  it  even  to  Pliny  the  Elder. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  it  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  reputation.  The 
water  is  in  special  repute  with  ladies,  and  the  proper  way  of  employing  it 
is  to  drink  it  for  nine  consecutive  mornings,  being  careful  to  plant  the  root 
in  the  imprint  left  at  the  side  of  the  well  by  St.  Remacle.  In  spite  of 
the  incredulity  of  the  age,  many  miraculous  cures  have  occurred  here. 

Spa,  however,  has  lost  much  of  its  old  glory.  Formerly  the  greatest 
personages  in  Europe  went  there  to  re-estabUsh  their  health,  and  the 
most  distinguished  authors  vied  with  each  other  in  celebrating  the  virtue 
of  those  fountains,  which  served  as  a  mirror  to  Margaret  of  Valois,  better 
known  as  La  Reine  Margot.  In  the  last  century,  foreign  bathers  were 
known  at  Spa  under  the  name  of  Bobelins.  They  were  subjected  to 
regulations  partly  jocose,  partly  serious.  On  his  arrival,  the  Bobelin  re- 
ceived the  visit  of  two  Capuchin  Others,  who  bade  him  welcome,  and 
drew  from  him  alms  for  their  monastery.  The  Bobelins  were  also  for- 
bidden wearing  a  sword,  *'  to  prevent  those  accidents  which  might  occur 
at  a  spot  where  gallantry  and  joy  were  carried  to  an  excess."  Dr.  Lim- 
bourg,  author  of  a  book  called  '*  Les  Nouveaux  Amusemens  de  Spa," 
has  preserved  for  us  the  statutes  of  the  Bobelinic  order,  and  a  charter  of 
twenty  articles,  the  fifth  of  which  stipulates  that  all  women,  married  or 
single,  who  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  King  of  the  Bobelins, 
may  embrace  their  cavaliers  without  any  one  feeling  scandalised  at  it. 
It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Barry  Lyndon  tells  us  nothmg  of  this  custom 
during  his  visit  to  Spa,  where,  as  we  all  know,  he  commenced  his  court- 
ship of  the  Lady  Lyndon. 

A  very  curious  picture  has  been  recently  finished,  and  hung  up  in  the 
large  room  of  the  Redoute,  into  which  are  introduced  all  the  celebritiea 
that  have  visited  Spa.  Queen  Margot  is  supposed  to  be  giving  an  en- 
tertainment to  her  guests  on  a  garden  terrace.  Three  queens  are  in 
the  first  row :  Marguerite  de  Valois,  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria,  wife  of  Louis  XIV.     Behind  them  are  Charles  IL, 
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%jag  of  Saghnd,  tke  Pnnoe  of  Onagtt»  tlie  QMod-Doke  of  TiMsaaj^ 
the  Abb^  Rajnal,  •ad  Lord  W^lingion.  Looking  at  Urn  piofcoce  pno- 
dwet  all  the  effaot  of  a  night^iare.  But  for  all  thia.  Spa  k  not  at  all 
prMid ;  it  ha»  even  a  nodeat  aipet,  oontraating  with  its  hrilUaat  pwt  aad 
tbedaaaUng  lupmry  of  tome  of  lU  contamporaiiea.  like  the  mamriona  of 
the  old  nobility,  it  makes  no  display  of  its  opalenee»  and  its  brilliants  an 
mom  firequantly  in  the  jewel->box  than  worn  publicly.  Still,  the  old  Spa 
ga^e,  in  1857»  magnifioent  f^tes  to  tke  Duke  and  Duchoog  of  firafaan^ 
when  they  visited  ma  pictuiesque  little  rod(* 

Here  we  take  leare  of  M.  finiinney  regretting  that  he  has  confined  his 
attention  to  so  few  of  the  oovntless  Spas  of  iSae  Continent  We  grant 
that  what  he  has  done  he  has  done  well,  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
his  advocaoy  of  the  gaming-tables  has  something  interested  in  its  nature.. 
Perhaps,  though,  he  de£en£  the  institution  much  for  the  same  reason  that 
Carlyle  did  slavery,  because  there  was  nobody  to  stand  up  for  it  Having 
ourselves  visited  all  the  watering-places  of  Europe,  we  can  fiuriy  give  our 
judgment  on  the  vexaia  quasHo  of  play ;  it  is  one  which  has  been  long 
agitated,  and  had  affidrs  turned  out  dilfiBrently  in  1848,  there  would  not 
be  a  gambling-tabfe  now  left  in  Germany.  It  is  unfair  to  argue  in  the 
way  emfdoyed  by  M.  Brainne  ;  he  pcHnts  to  the  decadence  of  Aix-Ur 
Cliapelle  and  other  places  where  gamblmg  has  been  wisely  abolished,  and 
predicts  the  same  mte  for  those  watering-plaees  where  rouge-et-noir  is 
still  permitted.  We  grant  that  the  partiial  suppreismn  of  the  tables 
pro6ts  those  towns  where  the  rulers  are  so  short-aghted  as  to  let 
gambling  go  on,  but  if  it  were  suppressed  simultaaeousVy,  Nature  would 
reassert  her  claims,  and  such  spots  as  Homburg  would,  be  deserted  in 
favour  of  Baden,  Ems,  or  even  Wisbaden. 

That  play  is  demoralising  does  not  permit  a  doubt,  and  were  not  the 
regents  so  glad  to  accept  the  money  offered  them  by  such  men  as  M. 
Benazet  and  M.  Blanc,  we  think  it  would  die  out  of  itself.  Take 
the  case  of  England ;  not  long  ago  and  the  West-end  swarmed  with 
gambUng-houses,  but  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  interfered  in  a  few  iso- 
lated cases,  and  the  evil  was  at  once  abolished.  The  only  gambling- 
table  still  existing,  to  our  knowledge,  will  be  found  at  Doncaster  during 
the  Leger  week,  and  that  will  be  alxdished  ere  Icmg.  But  E.  O.  tables 
are  gone  completely  out  of  date;  the  present  generation  hardly  saw  one^ 
and  if  a  thimble-rigger  try  his  unhallowed  tricks,  he  makes  acquaintance 
vrith  the  nearest  horseponcL  So  fully  are  the  German  regents  convinced 
of  the  danger  of  allowing  play  in  their  dominicms,  that  any  native  caught 
playing  is  at  once  pulled  up  by  the  police  and  fined,  but  they  have  no 
objection  to  allow  mreigners  to  go  to  die  deuce  their  own  road. 

Another  argument  irequently  used  in  favour  of  the  gambling-rooms 
is,  that,  were  it  not  for  them,  such  places  as  Baden  could  not  have  been 
called  into  existMMW.  The  farmers  of  the  tables  are  always  compelled 
to  expend  a  very  heavy  sum  in  keeping  up  the  walks  and  public  amuse- 
ments, and  we  certainly  allow  that  without  them  little  woidd  be  effected. 
But  we  fancy  that  a  Uttle  less  luxury  wc^d  be  deniable  if  this  great 
plague  could  be  suppressed.  We  have  known  so  many  instances  of 
fearful  calamities  produced  by  a  visit  to  a  Kursaal,  that  we  shudder  when- 
ever we  enter  one,  although  we  confess,  to  our  sorrow^  that  half  an  boor 
generally  finds  us  hard  at  work  backing  the  colour.     . 
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But  we  hiiTe  no  darire  ta  moralife^  our  ofc^Act  haa-  been  nandy  t#  ^ 

Soiut  out  to  OBTTeadeiai  the  gifiot  uaprovemento  that  luMre  befiueActed 
uring  the  lait  iew  years  ia  the  crack  watenug^fiJlaoes  of  tho  CoBtm^tiu 
It  is  not  surprisTuff  to  0%  on  leading  M.  Ibuone's  acoonnt^.to  find  ow 
Bath  and  Cheltenham  desertad  in  favour  o£  those  haUs  of  dazaling  lidit 
presented  by  the  Can¥eD9atk>n*hoaaefi  of  Badan  and  Homburg.  Unror- 
tunately,  with  us>  duboss  is  the  ^e  qtiA  rum  of  a  watenng-plaoe.  Any*^ 
thing  more  drenry,  for  instanoe,  than  a  summer  at  Ramsgate  or  Mavgiate 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  Even  London-super-Mare,  which  aasumoi  ta 
itself  ^e  title  of  Queen  of  Watering-places,  is  not  free  from  the  same 
defect :  the  visitor  is  throwut  in  great  measure,  on  his  own  resouroes  for 
amusement.  So  soon  as  the  Channel  is  crossed,  however,  this  entirely 
alters  ;  no  bathing-place^  however  humble^  but  has  its  Etablisaement  de 
Bains,  and  some  controller  of  the  sports.  It  may  be  that  our  oontinentiyi 
neighbours  are  more  given  to  out-of-door  amusements  than  ourselves ;  stilly 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  change  for  the  better  may  he  inAio* 
dnced  at  home. 

And  this,  we  take  it,  is  the  duef  season  why  our  nativo  seenery  is  so 
much  neglected  for  the  continental  tour,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  that  hawe 
been  made  to  produce  a  change.  People  who  take  a  holiday  for  the 
purpose  of  refi^hing  themselves  after  a  year  of  permanent  toil,  wish 
to  find  their  amusements  ready-made,  and  not  to  be  obliged  to  invent 
them.  A  visit  to  Germany,  the^r  are  well  aware>  guarantees  them  f4ea^ 
sure  in  abundance,  and  they  wiU  (^ntinue  to  cross  the  Channel,  and 
spend  their  money  among  foreigners,  whioh  would  be  most  welcome  at 
home.  It  is  not,  as  M.  Brainne  suggests,  the  seduction  of  the  gambling- 
table  that  carries  the  blonde  sons  of  Albion  abroad,  but  the  certainty 
that  they  will  find  health  and  amusement  combined.  Abolish  the  roulette- 
table,  and  the  Continent  would  be  no  poorer  in  visitors,  save^  perhaps, 
among  those  whom  the  Gennans  would  only  be  too  glad  to  get  rid  o^ 
and  who  give  Staat  Procurators  thoopportunities  of  a<^using  aU  England 
of  brutality. 


A   GOOD   MATCH. 

AN  AlAJSfkCaSX. 


I  sUAiiL  commence  tliis  article  by  telling  the  reader  at  the  outset  who 
I  am,  altogether  irrespective  of  thie  effects  which  my  honest  and  open 
avowal  may  produce.  I,hate  disguises,  and  here,  upo»the  very  Areshold  <rf 
the  matter,  I  throw  off  the  doak  with  whidi  my  mortal  sins  are  shrouded, 
and  stand  before  you  a  ci^ous,  idl^*  imp^tinent,  and  ralher  elderiy  gen- 
tleman, who  pries  into  affiurs  in  which  he  is  in  no  degree  concerned,  and 
watches,  with  a  vigilanee  always  on  the  alert,  the  actions  and  conduct  of 
everybody  who  is  so  unfortonate  as  to  be  placed  witkia  the  sphere  of  his 
ofaseffvation.  If  there  be  anything  hidden,  I  am  sure  to  be  the  meaas  of 
dragging  it  to  light ;  if  thare  be  any  disguiso  atteot^kted,  behold  the  man 
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who  rendf  it  in  twtiii,  and  reyeals  the  masker  ditested  of  his  coreringv 
and  with  all  his  defonniUes  hroadlj  and  deariy  defined.  I  do  these  tlnngs 
not  merely  from  philanthropical  motives.  1  do  them  partly  becanse  I 
hare  nothing  else  to  do,  and  I  do  them  to  exnlt  in  the  confusion  and 
diseraoe  in  which  my  unfortunkte  yietims  are  invariably  involved. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  strange  character  of  mine,  the  following  events 
would  probably  never  have  been  recorded,  or  they  might — which  is, 
perhaps,  still  worse — have  fiUlen  into  the  hands  of  some  historian  quite 
uneqtud  to  the  task. 

In  a  very  quiet,  secluded,  half-aristocratic  square  in  the  dty  of  Yanityy 
diere  rended  only  last  summer  (so  recent  are  the  matters  here  revealed) 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Head.  He  was  a  very  quiet,  respectable 
person,  possessed  of  considerable  shrewdness,  and  endowed  with  no  mean 
intellectual  attainments.     I  lived  next  door  to  him,  so  that  I  had  various 

Siportunities  of  forming  a  pretty  correct  estimate  of  his  character.  Mr. 
ead  was  a  man  of  money,  and  the  whole  of  hb  energies  had  been 
directed,  for  a  number  of  years,  to  the  accumulation  of  money,  and 
which,  as  it  increased,  Mr.  Head's  love  for  it  seemed  to  wax  in  the  same 
proportKMi. 

Grescifc  amor  nummi  quantum  ipsa  peconia  crescit. 

For  all  this,  Mr.  Head  was  not  a  mere  miser — he  was  grasping,  a  fittle 
avaricious,  perhaps — ^but  he  did  not  deny  himself  any  of  the  comforts  of 
life.  He  lived  well,  not  to  say  expensively.  I  think  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  meet  with  a  better-informed  man  than  Mr.  Head.  He  was  well 
up  on  all  the  subjects  of  the  day,  and  was  particularly  fond  of  priding 
himself  upon  his  sagacity  and  ms  penetrating  and  searchmg  character, 
which  rendered  it  next  to  imposable  for  him  to  be  imposed  upon. 

So  soon  as  it  became  known  (which  it  very  soon  was)  that  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Head,  possessed  of  great  wealth,  had  come  to  hve  in 
the  half-aristocratic  square  before  mentioned,  there  seemed  to  be  a  great 
desire,  on  the  part  of  two  or  three  gentlemen  whom  I  have  frequently 
met  in  the  city  aforesaid,  to  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Head,  and,  in 
fact,  to  be  admitted  within  the  magic  sphere  of  his  confidence  and  affec- 
tion. I  marvelled  a  little  at  first  when  I  discovered  this,  but  I  marvelled 
a  g^at  deal  more  afterwards,  that  the  circumstance  should  have  awakened 
in  my  breast  any  marvel  at  all.  My  first  idea  was,  why  should  my  socaety 
and  mendship  not  have  been  courted  in  a  similar  way,  for  I  had  resided 
in  the  locality  even  longer  than  my  neighbour  Head  ?  A  very  little 
reflection  satisfied  me  of  the  absurdity  of  this  question. 

The  first  difficulty  ^hich  occurred  to  the  worthy  gentlemen  to  whom  I 
have  just  referred,  was  as  to  how  they  should  get  access  to  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Head.  A  scheme  had  been  revolving  in  their  minds  for  several 
weeks  past,  and  which  contemplated  no  less  an  undertaking  than  the 
establishment  of  a  new  banking  company  in  the  city,  and  which  company 
was  to  bear  the  significant  and  comprehensive  title  of  *'  The  Great 
Swallowfield  and  Gullible  District  Banking  Company.''  If  Mr.  Head 
would  only  become  a  shareholder — better  fi^,  if  he  would  permit  himself 
to  be  nominated  as  a  director — ^nay,  if  he  would  only  lend  his  name  and 
influence  to  the  scheme,  it  was  penectly  clear  that  such  assistance  would 
be  the  very  making  and  setting  up  of  the  company.     The  names  of  the 
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l^ndemen  who  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  Head  afiair  were  Syco- 
phant  and  Mask,  and  it  was  in  their  teeming  brains  that  the  great  bank- 
ing scheme  in  question  first  originated.  A  little  consultation  was  held, 
the  result  of  which  was  a  determination,  on  the  part  of  those  gentlemen, 
to  wait  upon  Mr.  Head,  and  to  ask  him  if  he  would  consent  to  be  a 
party  to  the  undertaking,  which  promised  to  be  the  most  profitable  of 
any  that  had  erer  been  contempUted  in  that  district  during  the  last 
century  and  a  half. 

The  determination  was  no  sooner  come  to  than  it  was  acted  upon,  and 
an  interview  with  the  great  and  wealthy  Mr.  Head  was  immediately 
sought  and  obtained. 

*^  A  banking  company !"  said  Mr.  Head,  in  some  surprise,  as  he  stood 
in  his  library  with  the  two  gentlemen  aforesaid.  • 

'^  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Sycophant,  <<  and  if  it  were  established  with  a 
fair  capital  to  start  with,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  result.  Such 
a  concern,  sir,  if  properly  managed,  would  pay  a  dividend  of  twelve  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  per  annum  to  the  shareholders." 

^*  A  very  excellent  rate  of  interest,"  said  Mr.  Head. 

'^  I  perceive,  sir,  you  are  a  very  penetrating  person,"  said  Sycophant ; 
^'  nay,  sir,  I  saw  it  the  moment  you  entered  this  room,  and  the  observa- 
tion you  have  just  made  confirms  me  in  my  first  impression." 

^'  If  you  believe  me,  Mr.  Head,"  said  Mask,  "  in  seeking  this  inter- 
view with  you,  I  have  no  interest  to  serve  except  that  of  society — ^it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  society  alone  that  I  have  consented  to  take  a  part  in  this 
great  undertaking.  I  am  myself,  thank  God,  so  comfortable  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  as  to  render  it  altogether  unnecessary  for  me  to 
engage  in  commercial  enterprises.  There  are  people  whom  I  know — 
and,  indeed,  to  know  them  is  to  esteem  them— who  would  be  benefited  by 
the  undertaking,  and  I  may  say,  it  is  in  their  behalf  that  I  am  at  present 
acting,  and  solely  vrith  a  view  to  their  advantage,  and  not  my  own." 

"  Mr.  Mask,"  said  Mr.  Head,  '<  I  (jaite  appreciate  the  motives  by 
which  you  seem  to  be  influenced.  It  is  very  rare — very  rare  indeed, 
air,  that  we  meet  with  men  in  this  world  so  disinterested  as  you  profess 
to  be." 

**  If  men  were  less  selfish,"  sud  Mr.  Mask,  "  the  worid  would  be  very 
different  irom  what  it  is." 

''  It  would— it  would,  Mask,"  said  Mr.  Head. 

**  There  is  no  man,  Mr.  Head,"  said  Sycophant,  '*  so  popular  in  this 
city  as  you  are ;  your  reputation  has  travelled  far  and  wide,  and  I  can 
say  of  you  what  I  can  say  of  no  other  man,  that  I  never  heard  you 
spoken  of  in  my  life  except  with  the  highest  respect  and  considera- 
tion. You  are  a  man,  sir,  universally  beloved,  and  1  have  often  thought 
what  a  source  of  pleasure  it  must  be  to  you  to  have  won  so  many  golden 
opinions." 

"  I  am  quite  surprised,  I  assure  you,  to  hear  I  have  been  so  fortunate, 
for  I  have  made  no  efforts  whatever  to  gain  so  much  favour." 

^*  The  more  credit  there  is  due  to  you,**  replied  Sycophant. 

''Then  will  you  proceed  to  business,  Mr.  Sycophant?"  said  Head. 
"  Inform  me,  sir,  pray,  to  what  fortunate  circumstance  I  am  indebted  for 
the  present  interview." 

**  I  quite  eoneor  in  the  recommendation  of  that  course,"  said  Mask. 
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*^ I  flmJL6mii»Sfy it ivwrid  h%  vMnUeio prooeed  to ImrinMjrt; odw. 
H  thete  be  anjukig  iHiich  I  detift»  it  is  aieatAoealitm,  I  am  a 
fteMgktfNwodl  mn,  and  I  Jiave  atfrajs  fbund  it  miwar  iMrt  to  l)e«a 
I  am  praod to  say, that  I  vveiny pveaent  posiitioirin somty  dto^etlier  to 
thai  siraigfatfiHrwaiidnasS)  whick  ins  always  been  alMidiiig  feature  in  my 


<<  WeU,**  Mavittdl  Sycophant^  '^  the  fiiote  m  dieae.  When  tins  giMt 
scheme  we  have  mentioned  to  you  first  suggested  itseff,  the  thing  whidi 
instantly  ueeuned  to  ns  wa%  who  were  to  be  the  men  who  AoM  hare 
the  fapaieur  and  credit  of  bnngtng  it  before  the  nulific,  and  of  proseentittig 
it  with  such  yigour  and  energy  as  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  a  sstisbolofy 
nsnlt  to  all  oonoemed.  Sei^enl  persons  wen  named  to  us  as  beings 
likely  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  Aem  of  con- 
ferring, not  only  great  advantages  upon  themselves,  but  likewise  in* 
eakulable  advantages  upon  the  public;  those  names,  sir,  were  rnected 
unhesitatingly,  wi3i  scarcely  an  exception.  At  lei^^h  a  friend,  who 
took  our  scheme  warmly  to  heart,  was  kind  enough  to  name  yon  as  a 
gentleman  who  would  be  willing  to  assist  in  forwardiog  the  undertaking, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  our  fnend  could  hare  named  a  more  smtable 
penen,  fee,  wi&  your  immense  wealth,  influence,  and  experience,  it 
would  be  quite  impossible,  if  you  would  throw  them  into  the  sode, 
tiiatov  undertaking  could  be  oUker  than  highly  lacratire." 

^  Are  you  done,  Mr.  Syeophant?"  asked  Mr.  Head. 

*^  I  have  but  another  word  to  add;  it  is  this :  take  our  application  inta 
your  earnest  consideration,  and  let  your  reply  be  favounble  to  our  ap- 
peaL" 

**  I  wfll  be  ^ry  j^snn  with  ycu,  gentiemen,"  said  Head.  ^  I  decline 
joining  the  undeitakingi     I  have  no  feith  in  it" 

<*No  festh!  no  faith!'*  esieUimed  Sycophant.  <ilt  is  not  posnble, 
Mr.  Head ;  reflect,  sir--consider !" 

^  I  shall  not  join  it,  gentlemen,^  said  Head. 

**  I  am  convinced  you  will  not  persevere  in  that  determination,''  sud 
•  Sycophant     ^  Think  the  matter  over,  sir,  and  we  will  call  agmn." 

**  Yes,  yes ;  let  it  be  so,  Mr.  Head,"  said  Mask. 

And  forthwith  those  two  gentlemen  took  llieir  hats  from  the  table, 
and  gracefully  bowed  themselves  out  of  the  room — the  only  step  tiiat  re- 
ceived the  hearty  coDcurrenoe  and  approval  of  Mr.  Head. 

"Ha,  ha!"  laughed  Mr.  Head,  when  they  had  gone;  *^I  am  not  so 
ea^  entrapped,  gentlemen,  as  yon  suppose." 

llns  Kttle  scene  will  serve  to  exhibit  the  sagacity  and  penetration  of 
Mr.  Head,  and  i&nllier  demonstrate  that  he  was  proof  against  the  insmua- 
tions  and  blandishments  of  two  of  the  most  designing  gentlemen  in  the 
ci^  of  Vanity. 

It  is  very  clear,  that  unless  a  man  be  tolerably  shrewd  and  wary  he 
rons  a  great  ride  of  being  made  the  victim  of  a  hundred  diflerent  de- 
vices which  are  laid  to  entrap  him.  Mr.  Head  was  protected  from  tins 
danger  by  a  diaraeter  natunlly  searching  and  suspicious.  Nobody,  I 
dare  say,  will  be  so  rash  as  to  deny  the  utility  of  those  quaBties  to  u  man 
who  is  a  denizen  of  the  ottv  of  Vanity;  yet,  aller  all,  there  are  othtf 
points  of  character  equally  desirable  and  commendable,  as,  for  instaooe, 
charity,  sympathy  for  the  suflbrings  of  others,  &c.     In  these  respects,  I 
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wgN^  tb  say  ihat  Mr.  Head  was  woftiTly  defioieat ;  lie  lutd  so  dmitty, 
no  oompassion  for  die  iBisfortimeB  of  his  ^liow-dtMeiis.  I  hwro  gb«iii 
Ijbe  reader  a  iiemote  idea  of  one  side  of  Mr.  Head's  oiiaraeter,  but  I  should 
he  doing  -an  injaetice,  both  to  my sdf  and  my  snbjeot,  if  I  did  not  attempt 
to  famish  him  with  a  Ti^ne  eonoeption  of  liie  omer. 

A  certain  man  of  die  name  of  Worthy  called  only  a  few  days  after 
the  interview  described  above  on  Mr.  Head.  He  told  has  story  to  him, 
from  which  it  appeared  ^t  he  had  been  a  farmer  in  comfortable  oirenm- 
stances  for  a  number  of  years,  and  might  still  havecontinned  so  if  he  had 
not  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  become  bond  for  a  friend  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  which  he  was  now  called  npon  to  pay  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inabifity  of  his  firiend  to  do  so.  He  luul  a  large  femily  de- 
pending upon  him  for  their  subsistence,  and  all  he  asked  was  a  small 
subscription  towards  liquidating  the  debt  he  had  been  so  nnfortonate  as 
to  contract 

<<  No,  no,  my  good  man,  there  are  so  many  impostors,*'  said  Head^ 
^  that  I  must  decline  to  assist  you.  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  are 
telling  me  the  truth  or  not." 

*^  Here  is  a  written  paper  signed  by  two  respectable  men  of  the  place, 
which  will  testify  to  the  tmdi  of  my  statement." 

**  Excuse  me,  sir,**  said  Head,  "  but  die  paper  may  be  a  forgery." 

"  No,  sir,  I  will  go  with  you  to  either  of  the  persons  who  has  signed 
the  paper,  to  prove  to  you  that  the  document  which  I  hold  is  perfectly 
genuine.'' 

"  My  time,  Mr.  Worthy,  is  rery  precious.  I  cannot  spare  it  to  inves- 
tigate into  these  matters." 

^  The  least  assistance  yon  could  render  me  would  be  diankfuUy  re- 
cwved,"  niged  Worthy. 

Mr.  Head  was  deaf  to  his  appeal.  There  were  so  many  persons  going 
about  in  a  similar  way,  diat  it  was  difficult  to  asoertain  who  were  and 
who  were  not  really  objects  of  charity.  The  world  was  so  full  of  decep- 
tion, that  it  required  the  ntmost  vi^ance  to  guard  oneself  from  impo- 
sition. 

Poor  Worthy  went  away  as  he  came,  and  impressed  with  tiie  idea  that 
Mr.  Head  was  one  of  the  hardest — most  uncharitable  men  that  he  had 
ever  encountered  in  his  lifb.  I  am  sorry  to  say  (I  took  tbe  pains  to 
inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  case)  that  this  deserving  man  was  reduced 
to  beggary  by  the  imprudent  act  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  but  which 
might  have  l>een  prevented  by  a  little  timely  assistance  from  %*.  Head. 
Oh,  Mr.  Head !  there  are  many  charges  may  be  laid  at  your  door,  and 
this  is  one  of  them.    ' 

It  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  always  dwdling  on  the  datk 
ude  of  a  picture ;  there  are  Kghts  and  shades  in  life  as  there  are  in 
human  character,  and  pleasant  and  consola^ry  is  it  to  know,  that 
although  io*day  it  may  be  gloomy,  to-morrow  die  glorious  sun  nu^ 
shine  forth  in  all  his  power  and  splendour,  animating  Hfe  anew,  and  im- 
parting to  every  object  in  nature  a  diluent  aspect  from  that  which  it 
wore  only  a  few  hours  before. 

Every  person  in  the  city  of  which  T  have  been  writing  was,  therefope, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  not  a  Head.  No,  there  were  persons,  to  saynothine 
of  myself,  who  were  acted  upon  by  the  noblest  motives  of  our  nature,  aard 
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ihe  Terj  opposite  neighbour  of  Mr.  Head  was  a  lady  of  this  desenption. 
Her  name  was  Rebecca  Heart.  She  was  a  maiden,  and,  I  believe,  had 
not  yet  passed  her  thirtieth  year.  A  nobler,  finer  character  than  Miae 
Heart's,  perhaps,  never  existed.  She  led  a  life  of  retirement ;  she  did 
not  visit  much,  nor  receive  a  great  deal  of  company.  When  I  say  she 
did  not  visit  much,  I  use  the  word  in  its  conventional  sense,  and  by  whii^ 
I  mean  that  she  did  not  visit  much  the  houses  of  families  in  cirenmstanoes 
nmilar  to  her  own.  She  visited  houses  a  great  deal  in  another  &shioii ; 
wherever  there  was  a  family  in  distress — ^wherever  there  was  sickness — 
wherever  there  was  death,  there  was  Miss  Heart  administering  comfbrta 
to  the  needy,  prescribing  remedies  to  the  sick,  soothing  the  mourners,  and 
bidding  them  be  of  good  cheer,  for  there  was  a  place  where  they  should 
be  reunited  to  the  father  or  Uie  mother  whom  they  had  lost  If  there 
were  any  bazaar  organised  for  purposes  of  charity,  any  soup-kitchen 
opened  for  providing  the  poor  with  nourishment  during  hard  and  in- 
clement seasons,  any  hospital,  school,  or  other  deserving  institution  that 
stood  in  need  of  support,  you  may  be  sure  that  Miss  Heart  contributed 
liberally  to  each  of  tnese  objects,  and  that  not  openly  and  ostentatiously, 
bat  quiedy,  and  almost  unobserved.  A  rare  character  was  that  of  Mua 
Heart — a  pity  that  it  should  be  so  rare.  It  would  be  xtb  easy  task  to  re- 
count all  the  noble  institutions  that  this  inestimable  lady  has  been  the 
means  of  establishing — asylums  for  decayed  governesses,  needlewomen, 
servants,  and  others.  It  was  well  that  Miss  Heart  was  a  person  of  large 
property,  for  if  it  had  not  been  so,  she  would  have  been  prevented,  like 
many  other  ladies  of  the  same  name,  from  doing  as  much  good  as  she 
wished  to  do.  It  was  fortunate  on  another  account,  because  her  liberality, 
long  before  this,  must  have  reduced  her  to  a  state  of  penuiy,  if  her  re- 
sources had  not  been  very  considerable.  As  it  was,  there  were  some  well- 
grounded  fears  that  such  an  event  might  actually  occur,  if  she  did  not 
put  a  check  upon  her  liberal  hand.  Of  course  such  a  lady  as  Miss  Heart 
was  very  soon  known  to  every  person  in  the  city  of  Vanity,  and  not  only 
to  the  citizens  themselves,  but  to  strangers  immediately  aner  thw  arrival 
in  the  city,  and  the  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  whilst  Miss  Heart 
rendered  p^^X  and  important  services  to  persons  really  in  need  and  de- 
serving 01  her  assistance,  she  was  made  the  dupe  of  a  great  many  design- 
ing impostors,  who  trumped  up  the  most  plausible  stories  for  the  occasion, 
and  such  as  would  be  most  hkely  to  enlist  her  sympathy,  and  to  cause 
her  to  give  liberally  to  the  pretended  sufferers.  There  was  one  great 
drawback  in  Miss  Heart's  character,  and  yet,  after  all,  it  was  a  foiling  on 
the  right  side.  She  had  so  much  faith  in  human  nature,  and  she  was  so 
kindly  disposed  towards  every  person,  that  she  could  never  for  a  moment 
bring  herself  to  suspect  any  of  her  applicants  guilty  of  falsehood,  or  of  an 
intention  to  deceive  her ;  so  she  gave  away  altogether  indiscriminately, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  undeserving  fared  as  well  at  her  hands  as  the 
necessitous  and  really  poor.  Affluent  as  Miss  Heart  was  understood  to 
be,  it  soon  became  apparent  to  her  nearest  friends  that  a  ^continuance  of 
such  profuse  liberality  on  her  part  would  be  sure  in  the  end  either  to  re- 
duce ner  to  a  state  of  comparative  dependence  or  of  absolute  penuiy. 
How  was  this  indiscriminate  munificence  to  be  put  a  stop  to  p  Remon- 
strances were  of  no  avail,  for  Miss  Heart  would  not  listen  to  them.  She 
persisted  in  obeying  the  impulses  of  her  nature^  and  would  continue  to 
give,  so  long  as  the  persons  seeking  assistance  only  seemed  to  deserve. 
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A  few  female  ^enda  of  Miss  Heart  assembled  in  solemn  conclave  for 
the  purpose  of  discussiDg  the  position  in  which  Miss  Heart  stood,  and 
devising,  if  possible,  some  means  whereby  such  calamities  as  beggary 
and  ruin,  which  really  threatened  Miss  Heart,  might  be  averted.  The 
drawing-room  of  Mrs.  Sympathy  was  chosen  for  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  the  time  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  business  was  after  the 
xemoval  of  the  tea-things.  There  were  present  at  this  important  meet- 
ing, besides  the  lady  of  the  house.  Miss  Candour,  Miss  Prudence,  Miss 
Poresight,  and  some  other  ladies,  whose  names,  although  I  bribed  Mrs. 
Sympathy's  housemaid  with  the  promise  of  a  treat  to  the  play,  I  was 
unable  to  obtain. 

By  common  consent,  Mrs.  Sympathy  was  called  to  the  chair. 

'^  Ladies,"  she  began,  "  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you 
of  the  object  which  has  called  us  together  this  evening.  I  may,  however, 
say,  and  I  think  you  will  not  object  to  subscribe  to  the  statement,  that 
the  object  is  one  of  paramount  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  deeply  concerns 
the  interest  of  a  friend  whom  we  all  love,  honour,  and  esteem.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Yes,  ladies,  it  is  no  idle  business  which  summonses  us  together 
in  solemn  council  this  evening.  I  shall  briefly,  and  as  a  matter  of  form, 
state  the  purpose  of  this  meeting.  To  most  of  you,  if  not  to  all,  a  certain 
lady  of  this  city  of  the  name  of  Heart  will  be  personally  known.  The 
lady  is,  or  was,  possessed  of  considerable  wealth.  Of  Mjss  Heart's  cha- 
racter there  is  but  one  opinion  entertained  by  the  citizens  of  Vanity ; 
there  is  not  a  person,  I  believe,  who  does  not  almost  idolise  her,  and  I 
am  persuaded  I  shall  not  be  guilty  of  an  untruth  when  I  affirm  that  she 
18  the  most  popular  lady  of  this  city.  (Ironical  cheers  from  one  or  two 
ladies,  whose  names  I  forbear  to  mention.)  It  would  occapy  me  a  con- 
siderable time  if  I  were  to  expatiate  at  any  length  upon  tne  manifold 
virtues  of  that  amiable  lady,  or  to  attempt  to  recapitulate  the  innume- 
rable acts  of  charity  which  she  has  perpetrated  silently  and  even  in  a 
clandestine  manner.  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  there  are  many  ladies  who 
would  do  well  if  they  would  imitate  the  example  of  Miss  Heart  ('  Oh, 
oh  r  cried  one  or  two  ladies  from  a  comer  of  the  room.)  Yes,  there  are 
ladies  in  the  room,"  continued  Mrs.  Sympathy — and  she  cast  her  mild» 
benevolent  eyes  in  the  direction  whence  these  exclamations  had  proceeded 
— -'*  who  might  be  considerably  benefited  by  such  an  excellent  example." 

*'Mrs.  Charwoman,"  interposed  Miss  Candour,  amidst  some  little 
confusion,  *<  are  we  to  understand  that  the  remarks  which  you  have  just 
made  are  intended  to  wound  the  feelings  of  some  of  the  ladies  present  ?" 

''  I  shall  not  be  interrupted.  Miss  Candour,"  said  the  chairwoman. 

"  I  have  only  asked  a  question,  to  which  I  think  you  cannot  hesitate 
to  vouchsafe  a  reply,"  urged  Miss  Candour. 

'*  Order,  order,    cried  one  or  two  of  the  ladies. 

'*  I — I  shall  not  be  interrupted,"  resumed  the  chairwoman.  ''  The  ob- 
servations I  have  just  made  are  not  without  their  application."  Some  further 
interruption  hereupon  ensued,  but  upon  Mrs.  Sympathy  threatening  to 
vacate  the  chair  if  order  was  not  instantly  restored,  she  was  suffered  to 
proceed.  ^*  We  are  all  satisfied,  I  think,"  continued  the  chairwoman,  '<  of 
the  goodness  of  Miss  Heart's  character,  but  there  is  one  important  thing 
to  be  considered.  Miss  Heart,  I  fear,  is  not  so  discreet  as  she  might  be 
in  distributing  her  charity.  I  fear  she  is  frequently  the  victim  of  deep 
and  designing  people,  and  that  persons  become  the  recipients  of  her 
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charity  who  do  not  m  any  degree  stand  in  need  of  it.  Ik  is  nnne 
ftir  me  to  tflj  to  what  a  refloH  thiB  want  of  discretion  may  lead. 
Hisi  Heart  con^mies  to  squander  away  her  money  thos  reddeoriy,  it  is 
greatly  to  he  feared  that  she  will  one  day  (and  that  day  not  Tery  rar  dis- 
tant) ftdl  into  a  state  of  poverty  heraelf.  It  is  to  cnard  against  sncfa  an 
erent  that  Ihe  present  meeting  has  been  called,  ana  to  form  some  scheme 
for  the  better  regulation  of  the  whole  of  Miss  Heart's  affairs.  If  any  lady 
has  any  remark  to  make,  she  is  at  liberty  to  do  so.**  And  Mrs.  Sympathy 
sat  down  amidst  half-suppressed  cheers,  titters,  and  the  partial  waving  of 
acented  pocket-handkerchieft. 

Miss  Prudence  hereupon  arose.  "  She  sidd  she  was  unable  to  speaks 
never  having  spoken  before,  but  she  begged  to  ask,  and  die  did  not  kno  w 
whether  she  should  be  in  order  in  doing  so,  but  she  hoped  she  should — 
she  begged  to  ask  if  Miss  Heart  had  been  apprised  of  the  present  meeting^ 

**  No,  certainly  not,**  replied  the  chairwoman ;  "  no  pereon  has  any 
knowledge  of  this  meeting  except  the  ladies  present"  She  little  thought 
it  would  be  reported  in  the  New  Monthly. 

Miss  Prudence  thanked  the  chairwoman  for  the  infbrmation,  and  re- 
tmned  her  seat. 

A  minute  or  two  elapsed,  during  which  time  the  most  profound  silence 
prevailed,  when  at  length  Miss  Candour  stood  forward,  and  requested  to 
say  a  few  woids,  assuring  the  ladies  that  she  shotdd  not  occupy  their  time 
long. 

^  I  quite  concur,"  she  proceeded,  ^  in  the  remarks  msie  by  our  excel- 
lent chairwoman  this  evening  as  to  the  prepriety  of  fbrming  some  plan 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Miss  Heart  from  imposition  and  fraud,  to 
which,  I  am  much  afVdd,  she  has  been  for  a  considerable  time  subjected, 
and  I  do  not  dunk  we  should  be  performing  our  duty  if  we  did  not  at 
once  enter  upon  the  scheme  seriously  and  energetically,  and  with  the 
full  determination  of  bringing  our  efforts  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  (Cheers.) 
I  think  it  is  a  sacred  duty  which  devolves  npon  us  all,  to  unite  the  whole 
of  our  energies  in  a  case  so  much  deserving  of  our  sympathy  and  support 
The  first  question  that  naturally  suggests  itself  is,  what  is  the  best  way 
of  attaining  the  object  we  haiw  in  view,  so  as  to  avoid  giving  offence,  and 
trenching  upon  ground  which  might  subject  us  to  the  charge  of  being 
trespassers  and  intruders?  But  surely,  ladies,  if  we  appear  to  tres- 
pass or  to  interfere  in  a  cause  with  which,  in  one  sense,  we  may  be 
said  to  have  nothing  to  do,  it  is  from  the  purest — the  most  honourable 
motiyes.  We  have  no  interest  of  our  own  to  advance,  but  simply  to  pro- 
tect those  of  a  lady  who,  we  are  all  aware,  has  conferred  innumerable 
benefits  upon  society.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  How,  then,  should  we 
set  about  this  business  ?  It  appears  to  me,  that  if  a  deputation  were 
formed  and  empowered  to  wait  upon  Miss  Heart,  in  order  to  make  such 
representations  to  her  as  the  case  in  point  might  seem  to  justify,  such  a 
procedure  could  not  feil  to  be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects. 
There  is,  however,  another  course  open  to  ns,  and  which  woidd,  perhaps, 
be  preferable  to  the  one  I  have  just  recommended.     It  is  this :  it  might, 

Crnaps,  be  more  advisable,  and  more  prudent,  and  more  agreeable  to  the 
»l!ngs  of  Miss  Heart,  if  three  or  four  of  usjivere  calling  upon  some  of 
her  most  intimate  acquaintances — those  persons  who  are  known  to  exer- 
ci»  the  most  control  over  her — and  recommending  them  to  speak  to  BBk 
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tBrneet  upmi  the  stdbjeet  in  the  nrost  deficste  macnner  possible.  Heave  it, 
however,  to  yourselves,  ladies,  to  decide  as  to  the  course  which  would  be 
'Qxd  most  prudent  to  adopt,  or,  perhi^s,  some  lady  may  suggest  a  plan 
^faidi-  mffy^Yiperse^  both  of  those  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
Isying  benve  ynu  this  ef>eimig.'* 

S^  Candonr  nsumed  her  seat  amidst  much  applause,  wliereupon 
Hiss  Tbresigbt  immediately  challenged  die  attention  of  the  meeting. 

"  I  have  listened,"  began  that  lady,  **  with  great  attention  to  the 
observsdons  made  by  the  last  speaker,  and  I  must  confess  not  without 
being  considerably  interested  in  what  has  just  fallen  from  her  lips.  It 
would  be  rmposnme  to  disapprove  of  anything  which  she  has  suggested, 
but  I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  plan  which  has  not  yet 
even  been  hinted  at,  which  is  imich  superior  to  eidier  of  those  recom- 
mended by  my  sagacious  friend  Miss  Candour.  (Hear,  hear.)  Tes, 
ladies,  the  plan  is  one  which  I  do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  recom- 
mend, and  which,  if  put  in  force,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  answer  all  the 
tmrposes  we  have  in  contemplation.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  are  some 
ladies  who  may  object  to  it  from  motives  the  most  laudable  and  proper; 
but,  whilst  I  am  to  some  extent  prepared  to  concur  in  those  objections,  I 
am  at  the  same  time  persuaded  that  the  scheme  to  which  I  wish  to  csJl 
yoor  attention  is,  pCTfaaps,  the  only  one  which  will  be  followed  by  a 
leally  advantageous  result.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  I 
am  about  to  touch  on  delicate  ground,  and  that  I  shall  lay  myself  open 
to  a  charge  of  boldness — if  not  of  impertinence— but  a  keen  sense  of 
duty  compels  me,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  waive  these  considerations 
entirely,  and  to  seek,  by  whatever  means  I  possess,  to  further  the  inte- 
rests of  the  amriable  lady  in  whose  behalf  this  meeting  has  been  called. 
(Cheers.)  Ladies,"  proceeded  the  feir  speaker,  "  I  need  not  remind  you 
that  it  has  not  been  my  lot  to  contract  any  matrimonial  engagement, 
(liters  and  laughter.)  I  have  not  been  disposed  to  do  so  ;  it  is  adto- 
pether,  I  should  conceive,  superfluous  to  say  that  many  opportunities 
ha,ym  presented  themselves  of  wnich  I  might  have  availed  myself.  (Much 
laughter.)  Yes,  I  have  preferred  to  remain  as  I  am.  I  do  not  regret 
the  step  which  I  have  taken,  for  a  lady  ought  to  be  the  best  judge  herself 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  she  believes  she  should  be  the  happiest. 
It  does  not  fbUow,  however,  that  the  course  which  I  have  pursued  is  that 
which  I  wotdd  recommend  others  to  pursue — no,  a  diametrically  opposite 
course  is  one  which  may  sometimes  be  followed  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, and  that  is  die  course  which  I  think  it  adnsable  l£at  Miss  Heart 
should  take.  (Loud  dieeis.)  If  she  marries  a  kind  and  prudent  husband, 
I  have  no  dodbt  he  wfll  husband — excuse  the  bon  wiot—her  resources  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  her  to  retain  her  property,  and  still  dispense 
considerable  sums  of  money  in  acts  of  charity."     (Cheers.) 

Miss  Foresight  having  nnished,  the  chairwoman  invited  some  other 
lady  to  follow,  but  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  intention  to  do  so,  Mrs. 
Sympathy  asked  Miss  Candour  if  she  wished  to  embody  the  opinions  she 
had  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  resolution. 

Miss  Candour  said  that  she  thought  she  had  better  do  so. 

The  chairwoman  then  asked  Miss  Foresight  if  it  were  her  intention  to 
move  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  of  Miss  Candour,  to  which  question 
that  lady  unhesitatingly  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
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After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutee,  Miss  Candour  stood  again  forward, 
and  read  her  resolution,  which  ran  thus : 

''  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  a  deputation  should  be  formed, 
and  requested  to  wait  upon  some  of  the  Mends  of  Miss  Heart,  in  order  to 
impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  either  urging  or  suggesting  that  Miss 
Heart's  afiairs  be  regulated  and  conducted  wiUi  a  greater  view  to  the 
interests  of  that  lady  than  they  are  at  present,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
shall  be  most  conducive  to  the  due  protection  of  her  property." 

<'  Will  any  lady  second  that  resolution  ?"  asked  the  (mairwoman. 

*'  I  will,**  said  Miss  Prudence. 

'^  Thank  you.  Will  you  be  so  kind,  Miss  Foresight,  as  to  read  the 
amendment  ?" 

The  chairwoman's  request  was  immediately  complied  with.  The  amend- 
ment ran : 

'*  It  19  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  the  best  and  most  efiective  way 
of  protecting  the  property  of  Miss  Heart  is  by  her  allying  herself  in  nuu> 
riage  with  some  honest  and  worthy  gentleman,  whose  interest  it  would 
thus  be  to  look  to  the  property  of  Hs  wife,  and  that  the  ladies  present 
form  themselves  into  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  &e 
best  means  of  carrying  this  object  into  effect." 

The  amendment  being  seconded,  the  churwoman  roee  and  said: '' Ladies, 
I  believe  it  is  customary  to  put  the  amendment  first ;  therefore,  I  wiU 
thank  those  who  are  in  favour  of  it  to  signify  the  same  by  holding  up  thmr 
rifi^ht  hands— one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six.  I  will  thank  those  ladies 
who  are  in  fjAvour  of  the  original  motion  to  signify  the  same  in  the  usual 
way — one,  two,  three,  four,  five.  The  amendment  is  carried." 
-  An  early  night  was  fixed  for  another  meeting,  and  a  vote  of  thaoka 
awarded  to  the  chairwoman.  These  things  accomplished,  shawls,  bonnets, 
and  cloaks  were  sought  after,  and  the  meeting  separated. 

When  the  ladies  met  agaio,  the  committee  tendered  a  report  of  their 
investigations,  which  resulted  in  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  a  worthy 
and  well-meaning  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Head  was  the  most  eligible 
person  that  could  be  selected  as  a  husband  for  Miss  Heart,  and  that  the 
benefits  that  would  flow  from  the  union  would  be  twofold — inasmuch  as 
the  counsels  of  Miss  Heart  would  inevitably  be  the  means  of  relaxing  the 
grasping  tendencies  of  Mr.  Head,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Head  would 
unquestionably  contribute  to  the  softening  down  of  the  feelings  of  Miss 
Heart,  and  to  preventing  an  abuse  of  that  goodness  which  was  one  of  that 
lady's  chief  characteristics.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  adopted,  and  meaus  at  once  resolved  upon  iat  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  object  in  question,  which  in  a  very  short  time,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  was  attained. 

Ah !  happy  union.  Head  and  Heart !  Away  with  bachelorship  and 
spinstership,  and  all  praise  to  the  ladies  who  have  contributed  to  the  pro- 
motion of  this  worthy  and  desirable  compact. 
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BT  A  PHYSICIAN. 

After  spending  four  days  at  Granada,  both  pleasantly  and  also  very 
much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  in  regard  to  the  information  acquired,  the 
writer  engaged  a  place  in  the  Malaga  diligence,  and  left  for  that  town 
towards  evening.  Before,  however,  taking  final  leave  of  the  former 
city,  justice  requires  that  some  acknowledgment  should  be  made  respect- 
ing the  marked  courtesy  with  which  he  was  everywhere  received,  not 
only  by  members  of  his  own  profession  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
at  various  medical  institutions,  but  likewise  from  lay  and  clergy  men 
o£Bcially  connected  with  several  public  establishments.  Being  an  English 
physician,  visiting  Spain  to  see  the  country  and  its  people  in  various 
phases,  proved  always  an  excellent  introduction ;  and  although  his  name 
may  not  have  been  wholly  unknown  to  several  members  of  the  medical 
republic,  still,  when  he  said,  *'  lo  soy  un  medico  Ingles,"  that  always 
proved  a  sufficient  passport,  or  "  Open,  sesame  !**  everywhere.  Moreover, 
not  only  at  Granada  were  such  courteous  proceedings  experienced,  but 
the  result  was  the  same  throughout.  Therefore,  whatever  animad- 
versions may  be  made  in  these  sketches  of  Spain  on  some  salient  points 
characterising  its  inhabitants,  good  breeding,  and  an  anxious  desire  to 
please,  or  make  themselves  useful  to  foreigners  who  behave  politely, 
became  universally  apparent  in  all  their  intercourse.  Should  it  be  other- 
wise, the  first  fault  is  likely  to  have  been  committed  by  the  stranger,  who 
is  sometimes  not  sufficiently  careful  of  what  he  says  to  haughty  Spaniards. 
"  Palabras" — words — or  well-selected  palaver — beine  mm  them  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  every  social  relation.  But  on  this  and  other  topics 
of  the  same  category  more  hereafter. 

Having  to  pass  over  the  same  route  to  Malaga  by  which  Granada  had 
been  reached,  returning  travellers  hence  meet  with  little  of  novelty  to 
communicate.  Indeed,  everything  was  nearly  analogous.  Even  the 
beggars  were  identically  those  who  previously  importuned  passengers. 
At  Loja,  four  sturdy  mendicants  watched  the  diligence's  arrival,  although 
it  was  past  midnight,  to  ply  their  vocation.  One  being  the  same  tall  man, 
in  an  ample  cloak,  who  bad  on  the  former  occasion,  that  is,  when  going 
towards  Granada,  piteously  asked  for  only  a  quarto  to  keep  him  from 
starving,  and  likewise  through  love  of  the  "  Santissima  Virgen."  On 
crossing  the  highest  part  of  the  road  leading  over  the  Sierra,  although 
the  wind  was  not  equally  boisterous  as  three  nights  before,  it  yet  felt 
very  cold,  and  blew  so  violently  that  the  dust  flew  about  in  clouds,  almost 
causing  suffi>cation.  However,  towards  dawn,  when  the  carriage  reached 
the  southern  declivity  of  this  high  mountain  range,  the  truly  dangerous 
nature  of  the  road  over  which  various  dozing  passengers  now  travelled 
became  fully  exposed  to  their  view,  more  especially  while  they  descended 
southwards.  The  constantly  occurring  zig-zag  curves,  sharp  turnings^ 
rapid  descents,  often  along  high  ridges  having  a  deep  valley  on  either 
side,  even  occasionally  devoid  of  any  parapets,  and  tne  quick  pace  at 
which  the  mules  rattled  forward,  made  this  part  of  the  journey  really 
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fn^ttvl.  Had  one  of  the  ten  mules  stumbled,  come  in  coUidon  with. 
any  string  of  donkeys,  of  whom  many  were  met  ascending,  besides  others 
travelling  in  the  opposite  directiony  or  had  the  diligence  got  too  near  th0 
unguarded  road-edge,  broken  a  spring/  made  any  sudden  lurch,  parti- 
cularly when  turning  a  sharp  comer  of  the  road,  or  going  along  some 
precipitous  ridge,  then  the  whole  team,  vehicle,  and  travellers  might 
all  have  been  precipitated  many  hundred  feet,  and  thereby  incurwd  utter 
detraction.  In  no  former  journey  through  any  country  ever  visited  baa 
the  writer  travelled  over  aicb  a  dangerous  route  as  the  one  leading  doiva 
the  Sierra  towards  Malaga;  and  that  not  for  several  miles^  but  during 
a  considerable  number  continuously.  The  whole, progress  was  ratbcsr 
nervous.  But  although  not  very  timorous,  and  knowing  it  could  not  be 
avoided,  the  present  narrator  really  felt  relieved  on  his  safSe  arrival  at  tbe 
diligence  office  in  Malaga.  Another  feature  in  this  perilous  night  journey 
should  be  also  stated — ^namely,  the  contingency  of  being  attacked  1^ 
ban^tti  when  crossing  these  lonely  mountains.  That  such  events  are 
not  imaginary^  was  proved  hj  a  gendarme  occupying  the  same  dili- 
gence compartment  as  the  writer,  who  stated  that,  verv  lately,  another 
guardian  and  himself  had  been  enga£^  in  a  combat  with  eight  ladronea 
at  one  of  the  road  turmnes  which  he  pointed  out  when  passing.  Tbia 
did  not  sound  like  agreeable  intelligence.  Nevertheless,  so  tecent  an  oo- 
currence,  perhaps,  made  the  road  safer  than  previously ;  just  as  the  £ceshr 
water  sailor,  when  rather  a&aid,  was  told  by  an  older  (at  during  battle  to 
pop  his  head  into  a  large  hole  made  a  minute  before  by  a  cannon-shot^ 
since  it  was  very  unlikely  another  bullet  would  ever  pass  through  the 
same  aperture. 

Learning  no  steamer  would  leave  for  Cadiz  until  the  second  evening  fol- 
lowing his  arrival  at  Malaga,  the  writer  thus  had  two  days  to  perambulate 
again  its  narrow  streets  and  donkey-besieged  thorough&res.  H  dust 
and  other  local  inconveniences  felt  disagreeable  during  the  first  visi^ 
they  proved  still  more  annoying  on  this  second  occasion*  Indeed,  several 
were  then  so  unbearable,  that  any  cynic  might  justly  exclaim,  *^  Dirt, 
dust,  and  donkeys  reign  paramount  in  all  the  tortuous,  narrow,  and  un^ 
pleasantly  odoriferous  lanes  or  alleys  of  Malaga,  wherein  sunshine  seldom 
enters,  and  free  ventilation  is  almost  impossible."  Iixespective  <^  these 
local  drawbacks,  the  city  is  a  busy,  money-making,  and  pcospenMis  sea 
emporium,  especially  for  wine,  raisins,  and  oranges;  if  judged  by  its 
crowded  ports,  package-impeded  streeta^  and  actively  employed  popular 
tion.  That  the  place  proves  an  agreeidile  residenoe  for  idle  peqple  or 
strangers  seems  very  doubtful.  £i  &ct,.  it  must  he  qpite  otherwisey 
seeing  even  Malaguenos  prefer  living  at  their  pretty  quintas,  whioh  ase 
very  numerous  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Sodety  is  said  to  be 
dull,  while  culture  of  the  fine  artSy  or  any  addiction  to  Uti^sAure,  has 
been  reported  by  various  authorities  as  rather  unusual  Respecting  these 
true  signs  of  a  people's  civilisation,  casual  visitors  can  scaieely  speak. 
StiU  one  feature  may  be  now  mentioned,  namely,  that  Malaga  poa- 
sesses  a  numerously  supported  reading-»olub,  cr  casinn^  where,  beaides 
books  and  other  evidences  of  mental  cultivation,  not  only  Spaxuah,  but 
French,  Gennan,  and  English  periodicals  are  coostaniW  on  the  tabW  for 
perusal  Having  been  introduced  by  a  friend  to  this  DewMon)  the  writer 
can  state  that,  in  addition  to  numeipusv  other  souiees  of  ififorouiti^ii,  he 
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had  an  opportuiuty  of  ateb^  the  preYious  week's  JPu^ch^  the  TXmes^  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  and  Edinburgh  Review,  hesidee  various  literary 
and  political  publications.  That, such  an  opportunity  of  learning  what 
was  going  on  at  home  became  a  (Jeasant  event,  may  be  easily  imagined^ 
when  it  is  stated  the  party  admitted  had  not  seen  a  single  English  perio- 
dical since  leaving  the  British  metropolis,  nearly  three  weeks  previously. 
A  recent  writer,  when  alluding  to  the  social  habits  of  Malaga  residents^ 
says  two  or  three  balls  are  given  during  winter  by  the  leading  mer- 
chants ;  but  otherwise  there  is  little  intercourse.  Ladies  almost  exdu* 
sively  visit  those  of  their  own  families ;  and  the  men  meet  each  other  aJb 
the  club,  to  play  cards  or  converse,  besides  smoking  their  cigarettes. 
Throufi^hout  me  loiffer  classes  intemperance  is  not  uncommon,  while 
quarrels  terminating  in  knife-stabs  are  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence.  To 
illustrate  this  propensity  of  Malaguenos  to  use  the  '^cuchillo" — knife — the 
physician  who  now  wntes  may  mention,  as  strong  evidence,  that,  when 
visiting  the  general  hospital,  which  contained  about  two  hundred  inmates^ 
the  surgeon,  with  whom  he  inspected  the  various  dormitories,  pointed  out 
five  patients  then  under  treatment,  each  having  been  recently  wounded 
with  the  above-named  weapon.  One  man,  whose  caae  had  only  ap- 
peared in  the  local  newspaper  a  few  days  before,  was  stabbed  close  to  the 
heart,  which,  however,  escaped  injury ;  another  in  the  belly,  also  dan- 
gerously ;  a  third  in  the  back;  while  a  fourth  and  fifth  had  fortunately 
received  less  serious  wounds.  Having  been  all  seen  by  the  narrator  at 
his  visit  to  this  public  establishment,  the  facts  thus  ascertained  strongly 
illustrate  the  great  frequency  of  such  crimes  among  the  population  of 
Malaga.  Further,  and  as  corrobdratinff  proof,  he  would  also  add,  the 
same  surgeon  stated,  on  being  asked,  tnat  about  one  hundred  similar 
cases  of  stabbing  had  been  received  into  this  establishment  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  which,  however,  did  not  include  many  analogous  ex- 
amples attended  in  the  city  at  the  parties'  own  homes.  The  above  data 
indicate  frightful  moral  degradatbn,  almost  unparalleled  in  any  other 
European  country.  But  this  propensity  to  crime  has  always  been  noticed 
in  Southern  Spain.  Indeed,  it  is  mentioned  by  an  author  of  repute,  tha;^ 
when  Malaga  contained  scarcely  half  its  present  population,  one  hundred 
and  five  persons  were  murdered  in  its  precincts  during  one  year.  Besides 
the  arrogance  and  quarrelsome  disposition  of  the  lower  orders,  even  on 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  an  offence,  and  which  all  admit  characterises 
their  idiosyncrasy,  so  much  hot  Arabian  blood  still  circulates  through 
Iberian  veins,  that  these  passionate  outbursts  may  be  thereby  in  pwrt 
explained,  but  not  extenuated.  However,  without  now  making  such  an 
attempt,  a  very  remarkable  influence  which  the  atmosphere  is  said  to 
prod|ice  dunng  certain  conditions,  in  reference  to  the  commission  of  crime 
m  this  maritime  district  of  Spain,  deserves  special  record.  It  is  the  fol- 
lowing. When  the  ''terral,"  or  north-west  wind,  blows  from  the  moun- 
tain range  called  Boca  del  Asno,  which  sometime  occurs  with  CTeat  vio- 
lence, being  cold  in  winter  but  burning  hot  in  summer,  these  blasts  then 
often  produce  so  much  excitability  and  restlessness  in  tiie  system,  that 

rirrels,  wounds,  and  suicides  consequentiy  prevail  in  greater  number 
n  at  other  seasons.  In  fact,  this  peculiar  action  of  the  terral  upon 
human  organisms  is  so  well  known  and  recognised  at  Mala^  tbat 
judges  are  said  to  modify  their  sentence  upon  criminals  in  consideration 
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of  its  prevalence ;  or  Bimilar  to  what  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  states  like* 
wise  obtains  at  Buenos  Ayres,  in  South  America.  In  that  city,  when  the 
^  yiento  norte"  blows  from  over  the  great  Pampas  plain  southward,  it 
firequently  produces  such  nervous  excitation,  and  even  temporary  derange- 
ment of  the  moral  faculties,  as  to  cause  crime  and  bloodshed.  This 
action  upon  the  human  system  of  natives  is  so  very  marked,  that  advo- 
cates even  plead  a  prevalence  of  a  north-west  wind  as  an  eztenuatioa 
of  their  clients'  delinquencies. 

Much  has  been  recently  stated  regarding  the  salutary,  if  not  curative^ 
influence  of  the  climate  of  Malaga  upon  disease.  Some  late  auUiorities 
likewise  assert  that  it  is  superior  to  many  other  sout^iem  localities,  which, 
at  present  enjoy  very  high  reputations  as  salubrious  retreats  for  invalids. 
Without  going  into  any  lengthened  medical  discussion  on  so  professional 
a  subject,  since  a  holiday  tour  is  not  the  proper  arena  for  such  investi- 
gations, the  physician  who  at  present  speaks  would  nevertheless  briefly 
say,  he  very  much  doubts  the  correctness  of  any  opinion  promulgated  in 
reference  to  the  advantages  which  Malaga  really  possesses  as  a  salutary 
residence,  especially  for  consumptive  patients.  Pulmonary  disease  fre- 
quently prevails  in  tne  city  and  its  vicinity,  and  is  proved  by  this  conclusive 
net,  namely,  that  out  of  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine  deaths  recently 
reported  to  have  taken  place,  during  nine  consecutive  years,  in  the  general 
hospital  already  mentioned,  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  fatal  cases,  or  up- 
wards of  forty  per  cent,  arose  from  pectoral  maladies.  If  aflections  of  such 
description  so  frequently  originate,  and  thereby  also  prove  fatal  in  this 
locality,  it  cannot  surely  become  sanative  to  those  coming  horn  other  coun- 
tries, especially  having  the  germs  of  thoracic  afifections  already  manifested 
in  their  constitutions.  The  winter  may  be  mild  compared  with  more 
northern  regions,  but  it  seems  curious  that  the  greatest  amount  of  sickness 
is  met  with  during  December  and  January ;  while  in  summer,  as  stated  in 
a  former  part  of  these  sketches,  the  heat,  dust,  and  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere— always  most  injurious  to  phthisical  persons — are  then  nearly 
unbearable.  In  short,  the  climate  of  Malaga  has  been  much  overpraised; 
at  least,  according  to  observations  made  on  the  spot  It  cannot  be  re- 
commended like  Hyeres,  in  France,  or  even  some  places  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  and  Devonshire.  Indeed,  very  erroneous  notions  are  sometimes 
entertained  respecting  the  salubrity  of  different,  and  especially  warm 
climates ;  such  opinions  being  often  formed  from  Uie  sensations  impressed 
upon  an  individuars  own  physical  frame,  particularly  if  a  non-medical 
observer.  An  agreeable  atmosphere  is  not  always  the  most  salubrious. 
Nay,  sometimes  the  reverse ;  although  the  bodily  feelings  of  persons  are 
thereby  more  gratified  than  in  countries  where  atrial  impressions  seem 
of  an  opposite  description.  Take,  for  example,  the  south  of  France  or 
Italy,  which  the  present  critic  has  visited  personally,  and  made  special 
inquiry  into,  as  he  did  the  locality  now  under  discussion.  In  reference 
to  these  places,  the  mature  conclusion  come  to  is,  that  the  views  com- 
monly entertained  are  of^n  founded  on  partial  reports,  if  not  exaggera- 
tions. The  climates  just  named  are  no  doubt  delightful  daring  most 
winter  seasons;  and  visitors  from  the  north,  if  in  bodily  health,  enjoy 
their  balmy  breezes,  splendid  sky,  and  exhilarating  atmosphere,  at  the 
same  time  that  surrounding  nature  appears  even  like  an  earthly  paradise. 
Nevertheless,  diseases  become  qmte  as  serious  there  as  elsewhere,  are 
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generally  more  rapid  in  their  coarse,  and  Bometimes  more  incontrollable 
by  medical  treatment.  Further,  the  average  limit  of  human  existence 
is  by  no  means  prolonged  to  the  same  term  which  so  £requently  prevails 
in  more  northern  and  bleaker  countries  of  Europe.  Physical  develop- 
ment arrives  sooner  at  maturity,  but  decays  more  quickly  among  the 
native  population.  Therefore,  if  allowed  to  speak  figuratively,  animal 
life  in  many  southern  regions  somewhat  resembles  a  wax-taper  burning 
in  oxygen  gas:  it  blazes  up  rapidly,  gives  out  much  light,  produces  a 
great  flame,  but  soon  wastes  away  and  gets  speedily  exting^bed. 

Malaga  being  %  port  of  great  commercial  activity^  and  constituting 
the  chief  place  in  Southern  Spain  from  whence  steamers  proceed,  whether 
towards  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  the  upper  Mediterranean,  strangers 
are  always  arriving  at,  or  departing  from,  itsnarbour.  In  consequence  of 
thus  forming  a  central  point  for  travellers,  either  on  business  or  pleasure, 
the  accommodation  required  as  to  hotels  and  so  forth,  is  now  more  ample 
than  even  not  many  years  previously.  In  the  Alameda  the  best  fondas 
are  situated,  of  which  the  chief  are,  the  Alameda,  Oriente,  and  Victoria ; 
all  being  good,  and  having  tables  d'hdte  not  inferior  to  those  usually  met 
with  in  Spain.  There  are  also  ^*  casas  de  pupillos"  (boarding-houses), 
and  several  very  fair  '^  casas  de  comidas"  (restaurants),  where  really 
eatable  Spanish- cooked  dinners  may  be  obtained  ^*k  la  carte,"  as  in 
France,  besides  numerous  caf^s,  although  these  are  mostly  of  an  inferior 
description.  However,  on  the  whole,  in  respect  of  creature-comforts  and 
necessities,  which  are  so  essential  towards  making  a  stranger's  tour  in  any 
foreign  land  if  not  pleasant  at  least  bearable,  Malaga  is  by  no  means  de- 
ficient. Provisions  being  plentiful,  and  wine  or  fruit  abundant,  the  ex- 
penses of  living  are  not  so  considerable  as  in  many  other  Spanish  towns. 
But  regarding  private  accommodation  for  visitors  or  invalids,  the  place 
continues  still  very  deficient  This  may  not  signify  to  casual  tourists, 
but  for  those  who  propose  being  residents  during  an  entire  winter,  it 
becomes  a  great  drawback.  Besides,  as  there  are  few  agreeable  drives 
in  the  neighbourhood,  while  public  street  vehicles  scarcely  exist,  every 
person  being  obliged  to  walk  in  crooked  narrow  alleys,  where  only 
donkeys  or  pedestrians  can  enter;  and,  further,  seeing  the  immediate 
environs  possess  very  little  attraction,  after  all  novelty  has  passed,  to 
Hve  in  sucn  a  town,  even  if  the  weather  prove  really  fine  during  winter,, 
as  recent  laudators  have  asserted,  must  prove  both  dull  and  exceedingly 
uninteresting.  What  it  becomes  in  dry  scorching  summers  has  been 
already  so  amply  described  in  a  previous  portion  of  these  sketches,  that 
the  point  need  not  be  further  discussed.  Therefore,  whoever  can  retreat 
to  their  quintas  on  adjacent  heights,  or  fly  away  to  Ronda — the  Tivolir 
of  Andalusia,  and  a  cool  residence,  while  every  other  town  feels  like  an 
oven — seem  always  glad  to  escape  from  Malaga  at  such  seasons,  the 
change  being  then  in  every  way  delightful. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  seaport,  where  much  business  is  transacted,, 
and  the  labouring  population  consequently  well  remunerated,  while  in-* 
toxicating  liquors  are  obtainable  at  low  prices,  the  vice  of  drunkenness  is 
reported  to  prevail  more  extensively  nere  than  in  any  other  district 
throughout  the  Peninsula.  This  feature  stands  forth  the  more  promi- 
nently, seeing  Spaniards  are,  as  a  nation,  very  temperate,  and  quite  dif- 
ferent, as  regards  inebriety,  from  the  inhabitants  of  almost  any  other 
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EuBOiwiii  tmmdkj^.  Jvdgk^frontliAaceBeaQAeiitbMrvedwhMi  ] 
fanbtng  the  MModH^le  aUtj*  and  ^^badc-slwis"  oC  Mnhy,  thv  atei». 
flirtioD  k  wdi  finrndid.    Tke  wise  mmI  wirit  abopa — at  oftatt  cdkia— 
BWBud  exciidin^  nyerois^  and  wcm  frefwitly  fidi  of  Totanes;  m^ 
cudly  towaad»  OTviung.     Indeedy  tba  large  nomber  of  ^'  inti  tioiiinei  ■in 
OiilMi^  coaatend^  aat  te  eatek  deliaqiMiits,  aaneeded,  m  prepoitien  t»  tbe 
pgmkfeBy  LmmimvMj  the  laitia  aetod  ekewhare>    llie&cifitiea  thoa 
afforded  in  peocuiing  stroag^  drinka  mmj  in  part  aecoont  fer  tke  aame-^ 
rous  brawk*    eftan  cndkig  in  fiokiiee  or  «? en  wonada-    ninck  ooeor  in 
dioie  loep  receptee^  of  muktecn^  beataMa,  and  aaal^gooa  gentiy^  who^ 
from  defiiaanay  et  iaiti allien,  tke  waat  of  ianecettt  aoaroea  of  anmna 
aaenty  baaidet  kaing  demoraJiaed  by  bail-fighta  and  aoniggliQ^   cmbl 
aeaxcely  avoid  baeomin|^  mend  law-bEeaketa^  akitnately  endiDg  in  cmne. 
As  BMny  of  the  lower  orders  look  yery  African  in  outward  a^eel^  and 
are  really  deaeeDdantt  of  former  Moenah  iahabJtanta^  hereditarj  taint 
must  iDfluoiee  their  ooaduet;  it  beings  alao  well  keowa  that  hoaien  life 
waa  not  muah  ¥aknd  by  lAioae  ancient  barbarian  tribea*    Howerai^  little 
notice  beiag  taken  by  public  anthoiities  of  sodi  dkoidesly  prooeading% 
unlaaa  when  deadi  enaaasy  or  aceoaapanied  by  agg^ravatine  arcnmatamaoi^ 
it  is  diffieeh  to  obtain  aaeerate  iaMmation  iUMtirataQg*  ue  ciiauaal  8ta> 
tiaties  of  Malaga.     One  iastruetive  hct  may,  bowerov  ^  here  naen^ 
tioned,  namely,  die  naaib«  of  hOTsamen — appaientiy  peasanta  from  the 
oonntry  —  often  noticed  in  the  pdilie  raaoKet-plam,  or  at  ai^biniz^ 
*^  pofladas"  (inas),  or  ^'^ventas"  (wine-heusaa),  who  had  loag  gaaa  hang^ 
inff  from  their  saddle4Kiw8y  ready  to  uae  if  attacked  by  "  mala  gante,'* 
ei&er  coming  to  tew%  or  on  returning  komewarde.  Sudi  sights,  althonek 
tkey  may  kdE^  to  strangers^  picturcsqaey  are  nnaustakaUe  proofa  oTa 
criminal  teadaney  in  the  population.    Forv  if  otk^wiae^  why  wen  theae 
cayaHers  armed  with  any  oaansiTe  weapons  when  only  trayelling  short 
Stances  ?     The  inference  is  obviona ;  tkeir  anna  were  lor  sdf-defenoe^ 
in  case  they  might  meet  baadittL     Boi  it  has  always  been  so ;  and  in 
andeat  times  report  says  assassinations  were  common)  witk  erery  spaciea 
of  excess  or  yiolenee.     One  year  a  budred  uid  five  persona  were  nrar- 
dered. 

BefOTe  quitting  Halaca,  it  may  be  aaefnl  to  observe^  £ot  tke  inCDrma- 
tion  of  futme  tourists  who  yisit  this  seaport  on  purpose  to  make  an  ex- 
corsion  in  Andalusia,  that,  sfaoold  they  propose  to  go  from  Granada  to 
Seyilla,  the  journey  will  proye  rather  difficult  of  accomplishment.    No 
conyeyance  runs  directly  between  Ikese  two  cities.     Heneey  traydlera 
must  either  proceed  northward  to  Baylen  by  the  Madrid  diligence,  and 
there  widt  for  the  down  audi  to  Cordoba;  bi:^,  as  it  maj,  perhaps,  be 
frdl,  thereby  a  delay  eyen  for  days  might  ensae.    Or,  should  tkat  road 
not  be  sdected,  then  parties  can  trayel  on  mule-back  dire^  to  Cordobi^ 
Lastly,  they  may  return  to  L<na  witk  the  Malaga  diligence^  and  froin 
thence  proceed  bpr  nrales,  throo^  Osona  and  Caimosia  to  SeyiUa.    £ac^ 
of  these  routes  is  Cut^inng  and  tedioas,  while  tke  two  latter  are  n<jU 
always  safe  for  aoktaiy  pikrims.     Therefore,  by  far  the  bast  mode  td^ 
adopt  seems  that  followed  by  the  preaent  touxiat.    It  k  the  least  diffi. 
cult,  and,  with  tiie  exception  of  a  second  time  erossiog  tke  dangerons 
mountain  pais  oyer  the  Sierra  Tejeda,  the  trayeUer  aevor  has  to  go  twice  i 
oyer  the  same  ground;  whereas,  if  any  of  the  otkar  matkoda  be  cboaoi,  \ 
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tins  ol^ectioa  caaooi  be  AYoiM,  wiMAer  ke  subiecpMtly  lisijtt  €»£«  or 
g^oM  to  Madrid  firomSmUa.  FoHbety  C&WaUar  and  ite  atiails^  bMdas 
tke  Afriean  aaast,  loaj  be  tliiit  smu  ki  pasnog.  That  pla%  Iba  toaviii 
ifvb»  noir  teodara  advioa^  followed^  and  ha  woald  stitnuoittly  faaooMaead 
o4hen  who  maj  Tint  Soathem  SfMun  to  do  lo  Ukeviaty  baUevin^  they  viil 
not  ieel  di8apfx>ioted. 

HaTUDg  anaaged  reipaatiiig  bia  bertti  ia  a  staamer^  indiioh  woold  lail 
lor  Cadb  <m  the  aieaiag  aanoiiacted,  ere  ha  eoi^d  eo^aric,  tba  writer  bad 
first  to  obtain  permissioB  from  snparior  autbortty^  Acoovdingly^  apphaa* 
tioo  was  made  at  the  paliee-office  td  a  dignitary  ia  aa  am^cbair,  whc^ 
after  some  brief  coiiTersatioQ,  and  ea  seeiag  the  appUeaait  was  an  JSngttshe' 
man,  and  eridendy  then  enjoying  good  health,  readily  granted  ^  ra« 
quired  ''listo^''  No  payment  was  aabed,  but  aaiiai  oiTility  sbewa 
to  the  foreigner,  who  of  eoarse  returned^  on  Us  part,  ^asil  graciaa  al 
senor.**  These  passport  fermalities  are  always  vmry  trouUesome  tturougb- 
oot  this  sonth^n  coast  of  Spain.  But  in  consequence  of  cboWa  beuig 
iK>w  prevalent  in  several  k>ealities,  there  is  unusual  activity  at  present 
among  '^sanidad''  oftciab^  whose  boats,  and  yellow  flag  flying  at  the 
stem,  are  by  no  means  agreeable^ooking  ol^eota  to  the  eyes  of  paa- 
senders  visitmg  any  Spanit^  harbour.  If  they  sometimas  find  it  diflbentt 
to  departy  even  from  an  unsuspected  plaee^  lAe  annoyance  becomes  stiU 
greater  when  wishing  to  land  enawbere^  especially  should  the  vessel  have 
totiohed  at  any  post  actually  undar  ssrveillanoab  Then^  every  effort  may 
prove  utterly  unsuccessful.  Nay,  shoiM  an  unfortunate  wight  happen  to 
be  attacked  with  fever^-^not  an  uncommon  occanence  during  hot  weather 
and  the  fruit  season— the  oonaeqnences^  both  to  himself  and  others,  may 
be  very  serious. 

The  Spaniards  being  almost  universally  craiy  on  the  subject  of  in- 
fectious diseases,  and  beHevii^  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  ancient  pre- 
ventive measures,  even  with  respect  to  maladies  which  are  not  considered 
communicable  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  it  hence  ofifcen  becomes  very 
inconvenient  to  strangers  visiting  the  Mediterranean  shares  on  ship- 
board, although  by  lana  there  may  be  then  free  communicatiQn.  Never- 
theless, military  cordons  are  occasionally  placed  arosnd  towns  where 
pestilential  epidemics  rage,  as  at  Barc^ooa  dnri]^  1821^  when  two  lines 
of  soldiers  surrounded  that  devoted  city  to  prevent  all  communication. 
Whenever  any  persons  attempted  to  pass  the  outer  sentinels,  they  were 
cruelly  diet  down  Hke  mad  dogs  or  wild  animals^  the  order  to  do  so  beiii^ 
^uB  expressed :  ^  Que  loa  gufurdas  y  tropoe  los  mataran  si  se  acMcaren  d 
entraren  en  ellos*' — ^that  tl^  troops  shall  kill  all  who  approach  or  enter 
within  them.  This  murderous  command  was  indeed  worse  than  among 
savages,  and  shows  the  barbarous  tyranny  somatimet  perpetrated  under 
sanction  of  Iberian  quarantine.  Fofftunatefy,  matters  had  not  arrived  at 
such  a  pass  anywhere;  and  as  Malaga  yet  rmnmaed  devoid  of  suspicion, 
'     flrh  th      '  "'  


altboueh  the  Mediterraiiean  ooast  eastward  was  declared  in£dsted  by 
8pani£  sanitary  legislators^  confidently  anticipating  no  obstructions 
during  his  proposed  voyage^  ^  writer  embarked  on  board  an  English- 
built  steamer,  but  owned  and  manned  by  natives,  to  proceed  afker  sunset 
to  Cad^  through  the  Stndta  o£  Gibraltar. 

During  night  nothing  could  be  seen,  eocoeptii^  tiie  dear  Uue  sky 
above,  dotted  with  tbonsanda  of  brilhant  stars^  and  the  smooth  phospba- 
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rescent  fea,  over  which  the  vessel  quietly  sailed,  as  if  on  a  mill-pond.  No 
doubt  in  the  cUstance  something  similar  to  mountains  could  be  discerned, 
which  formed  the  Sierra  Bermeja;  but  these  objects  looked  more  like 
clouds  than  any  high  ground  in  the  honzon.  However,  this  indistinct- 
ness of  vision  imn^ted  additional  interest  to  the  entire  scene  around ;  so 
that  towards  mionight,  when  it  became  imperative  to  retire  below  to 
enjoy  refreshing  sleep,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  never  on  any  pre- 
vious occasion  nas  such  a  spectacle  presented  itself  for  the  present  nar- 
rator's contemplation  at  all  resembling  the  glorious  sight  afforded  during 
this  evening's  voyage  along  the  southern  coast  of  Andalusia.  The  view 
then  seen  was  not  equalled  throughout  far-(amed  Italy,  with  its  splendid 
sky,  even,  for  instance,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  so  justly  renowned.  The 
weatiier  being  cooled  by  a  refresmng  land  breeze  blowing  over  the  tran- 
quil ocean,  and  no  one  being  suffocated  from  dust,  or  jostled  among 
donkevs,  like  in  Malaga,  this  marine  excursion,  barring  cabin  plagues, 
proved  delightful.  Towards  sunrise  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  appeared  on 
the  right ;  but  as  the  vessel  did  not  enter  its  harbour,  an  outline  could 
only  be  recognised.  Still,  the  place  was  sufficienUy  near  to  afford  a 
general  idea  of  this  impregnable  fortress,  which  Spaniards  would  be  too 
glad  to  reobtain,  while  die  view  from  the  steamers  deck  indicated  that 
such  an  undertaking  would  prove  a  complete  failure,  so  long  as  Albion's 
soldiers  had  possession.  Several  British  men-of-war  lay  in  the  offing, 
besides  a  number  of  sailing  vessels,  either  coming  from,  or  proceeding 
towards,  the  straits.  Then,  as  die  sun  began  to  smne  biightly  over  the 
men  sea,  having  scarcely  a  ripple  on  its  surface,  and  bong  bounded 
by  a  mountainous  dark-looking  coast  southward,  this  varied  yet  extensive 
terro-marine  panorama  appeared  magnificent.  Moreover,  as  the  cele- 
brated rock  of  Ceuta,  on  the  African  coast,  and  anciently  detignated 
^*  Abila,"  with  that  of  '^  Calpe,"  but  now  known  as  Gibraltar,  form  the 
two  pillars  of  Hercules,  so  designated  in  mythological  history,  this  locality 
therefore  becomes  in  every  respect  exceedingly  interesting. 

Sometimes  the  narrow  aqueous  division  betwixt  Europe  and  Africa, 
although  it  was  now  passed  through  while  uniformly  placid  and  serene^ 
becomes  agitated  by  fearful  storms,  besides  strong  currents,  which  also 
prevail  in  this  contracted  passage.  Then  all  is  chuiged,  and  navigation 
becomes  dangerous,  if  not  impossible.  However,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, after  entering  the  AUantic,  no  sail  could  be  more  agreeable.  The 
high  ground  of  Africa  gradually  receded;  the  town  of  Tarifa  was  passed, 
and  now,  fiar  on  die  right.  Cape  Trafalgar  began  to  loom  in  the  distance. 
When  approaching  this  ever-memorable  promontory,  a  shoal  of  dolphins 
surreunded  the  steamer,  whose  plungings  and  evolutions  diverted  the 
passengers  now  crowding  die  gangways  to  behold  these  active,  shaip- 
snouted,  but  large-bellied  creatures  gambolling  on  all  sides  really  in 
thousands.  Some  of  the  sailors  tried  to  get  a  shot  when  any  jumped 
almost  out  of  the  water,  but  dieir  attempts  proved  unsuccessfuL  Never- 
theless, the  sight  of  such  marine  denizens  in  so  large  numbers,  and 
tumbling  about  everywhere,  made  an  exciting  episode  whidi  was  new  to 
several  spectators,  and  therefore  amusing.  When  passing  over  the 
identical  spot  where  Nelson  met  his  death  in  die  arms  of  victory,  nothing 
could  be  more  diverse  on  that  memorable  day,  now  almost  fifty-five  years 
past,  than  the  actual  aspect  of  every  object  around.     Had  the  party 
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'who  speaks  been  endued  with  poetic  imaginatioiiy  much  might  be  easily 
said  regarding  this  never-to-be-forgotten  locality  of  British  naval  sAory ; 
but  not  possessing  sach  gifts,  it  will  merely  be  stated  that  he  expenenced 
inuch  gratification  on  passing  Cape  Trafalgar,  as  he  did  at  Yittoria  and 
T'oulonse,  or  some  years  ago  when  visiting  the  field  of  Waterloo.  But, 
however  truly  every  tme  Briton  feels  proud  of  that  glorious  event,  it 
seems  most  remarkable  Spanish  authorities  even  mention  it  with  com- 
placency. For  example,  the  biographical  historian,  Navarette,  asserts : 
**  Tra&lear  was  the  theatre  of  heroism,  of  sublime  valour,  and  honourable 
— <  pundonoroso ' — conduct  of  the  Spanish  marine ;  while  impartial  and 
strict  history  will  consecrate  thereunto  one  of  its  most  glorious  pages.*' 
This  praise  may  be  highly  satisfactory  to  Navarette's  countrymen,  and  if 
they  are  so  easily  pleased.  Englishmen,  who  are  likewise  contented  with 
the  bravery  of  every  man  who  then  heroically  fulfilled  Nelson's  admoni- 
tion, need  not  try  to  diminish  their  self-glorification.  The  remainder  of 
the  voyage  proved  equally  pleasant  as  its  commencement.  Moreover,  the 
ship  being  now  steered  towards  the  north,  such  altered  course  indicated 
it  was  proceeding  homeward ;  certainly  subsequent  to  leaving  Tarifa, 
which  forms  the  most  southern  point  of  Europe,  and  lies  about  sixteen 
hundred  miles  distant  from  London. 

After  an  agreeable  passage  of  eighteen  and  a  half  hours'  duration — 
amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  from  port  to  port— 
the  well-appointed  steamer,  although  only  half  the  Tajo^s  size,  cast 
anchor  in  Cadiz  roadstead  amid  a  numerous  fleet  of  ships,  both  mercantile 
and  warlike ;  there  being  among  the  latter  description  English,  French, 
Rusaan,  and  one  or  two  Spanish.  In  fact,  this  splendid  bay,  or  marine 
lake  in  appearance,  was  covered  with  shipping.  Seen  from  the  steamer's 
poop,  the  panorama  everywhere  around  was  magnificent  Further,  the  large 
assemblage  of  vessels  quietly  floating  on  this  serene  expanse  of  water,  as  if 
an  immense  mirror,  the  dean-looking  houses  on  the  city  ramparts,  glitterinr 
terraces  ornamented  with  trees,  elevated  buildings,  cathedral,  and  church 
steeples  in  the  baokgrotmd,  with  its  crowded  landing-stairs,  all  rendered 
this  urban  prospect  really  very  fine.  On  the  opposite  or  eastern  side, 
about  five  miles  off,  although  not  much  elevated,  the  ground  still  makes 
a  pleasing  horizon,  bein^^dotted  with  whitish-looking  houses ;  while  the 
villages  of  Carraca,  Port  Royal,  Rota,  and  Port  St.  Mary,  which  is  a  great 
shipping  place  for  sherry  wine,  to  England  especially,  may  also  be  ob- 
served. Above,  a  brilliantly  shining  sun,  in  a  clear,  cloudless  sky,  threw 
out  such  an  unaccustomed  glare — to  Englishmen  at  least — that  Uie  effect 
produced  on  a  spectator's  mind  by  contemplating  the  varied  objects  now 
but  imperfectly  described  cannot  be  adequately  delineated  by  words  which 
could  do  justice  to  a  vista  so  attractive.  Next  to  Stockholm  Ffiord, 
Plymouth  Sound,  Leith  Roads,  and  the  Bay  of  Naples,  in  no  part  of 
Europe  scarcely  any  terro-marine  prospect  exists  witn  which  it  can  be 
put  in  comparison. 

Analogous  to  every  other  seaport  in  Spain,  during  the  present  sus- 
pected unhealthy  season,  no  person  whatever  was  allowed  to  land  from 
any  vessel  on  her  arrival,  before  permission  had  been  first  obtained  from 
the  officers  of  health.  Accordingly,  passengers  were  obliged  to  exercise 
that  commonly  required  Iberian  virtue,  '*  pacienza,"  which  impatient 
Northmen  will  &[id  most  useful  on  many  occasions  when  perambulating 
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Ike  **  miiUd  "  Ibott,  to  will  k«owa  to  MeditoiwwKMi  vofa^iefi^  T«ty 
•OM  Imv*  aAongvi^e,  ^pIm*,  its  (prstv  ftmotMomet  Immi^  icMrelj 
<«iipii>cd  tke  •&'«  ptpersy  m«d  toMft  an  official  iMit  liatlaw  giiftoe  ai  tl» 
aiiak>iia  oMwd  <m  deck  waitiiig  to  hear  iMr  f^ 

whoee  fiat  tlMro  ooiM  1w  too  appeal^  tlw  Mbob-wished^br  ¥erdMt  wm 
pi— ouaoed:  **AUitinoi4er^  ywiaaay  ooaiwoii  shone."  If  stillaMi  aaJ 
aaaely  pM?aiM  frveiywhere  ooly  «  noBMnt  hefon^  «ew  hoatle  and  <»b-> 
faiien  JMicliitnlyaaeeeaded.  It  reaUyheoanM  a  perfect  fiabel^fimiiwhick 
Ihe  wtitcr  was  dad  to  «seape  im  a  wheny  itkh  several  SpMniards^  sfw nily 
desiiHNM  to  raam  terra  firma^  and  so  get  bejoad  all  tyraaaoas  4ig«Dti  of 
qaaraDtbe  er  their  compeers— ^ustoai-hoase  dignkawcs  beth  bea^ 
great  iMghtmafes,  who  ofieiiheaumbSfMaushcoaMMetoe  said  aMckxefc^ 
aatiowai  ptrofpenty.  While  paddling  towards  the  Ifiadiyetaney  » ladj 
an  board  the  yawl  disoorered  one  of  her  many  travelli^  impedimeat^ 
a  handboK  and  seiotas  in  this  reelect  are  «Ten  more  unaivideBt  than 
Eaghsh  female  twwwettsrs  had  been  thrown  nuto  another  Boat  hv  mia- 
take.  No  explanation  on  the  part  of  her  oendnoton  oodd  satisfy  this 
iratsDofta.  She  weald  not  be  mollified,  bnt  got  into  saoh  a  paroxysm  of 
rage  as  made  even  some  of  those  who  witnessed  her  escitement  almost 
lear  «i  hysterieid  seiaiire  might  ensuew  Bat  they  knew  not  Spanish 
women  wfatle  in  a  passion,  or  when  thor  Moorish  blood  was  boiling. 
To  a  piUegmatic  Anglo-Saxon  this  ^'esoena"  seemed  absnrd,  although 
indioatiye  of  Soothem  manners,  whidi  it  was  Mkewise  oenndered  by  two 
sedate  Gennan  gentlemen  also  on  board,  who  convened  in  their  own 
hmgnage,  so  that  any  remark  could  not  be  vndentood  eidier  by  the 
party  altsaelBig  sack  unenviable  aMevtion  or  her  oompaniens, 

Jiter  neariy  half  an  hoar's  eaiUng,  the  landing-place  was  at  last 
attained,  where  mnch  s^iMKng  abont  tees  for  passongers  and  lagg^go 
ensued  with  plnnder4o¥ing  boiSmea,  these  heing  here,  as  elsewhen^  « 
ssaieno  pest  to  travellers.  Bnt  natives,  as  likewise  fereigners^  seemed  all 
treated  ahhe;  and  as  there  is  Uttle  respect  entertained  towards  ponena 
by  these  vwter  cormorants,  who  only  care  for  '^  pesetas^"  Eng^sh  tonrisls 
easmot  oomplam  if  they  be  also  cheated  Hke  Spanish  Dens  in  simikr  ps»- 
dieameats.  Having  finally  got  rid  of  these  marine  pirates^  and  as  ao 
pwMpeot  now  foreshadowed  itsedf  of  a^ain  coming  within  the  gripe  c£ 
qoarantine  tyranny,  since  future  travelling  would  be  eudrely  by  land, 
until  arriving  at  CsJais,  no  annoyance  was  feh  when  portmanteaus  weie 
affain  vigidty  overhauled  by  grim  ^^adoaneros"  at  the  city  gate,  thvough 
which  men,  animals,  and  velmles  must  promiscuous^  enter,  after  nnder- 
going  that  essential  examination. 
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AiioiK^  ifltt  heroes  -wIm  aoeoiapaimd  Jk>u.  Enuioifloo  d'Akieida  to 
iodk  »i  1506  -mm  the  doMendast  (of  an  old  hidalgo  lamilj,  Feroad  del 
'Migalhwi,  mho  ^was  ibom  «t  Oporto  pTobablj  aheat  the  year  1480.  We 
fiad  Mb  oapnalier,  whoae  lew  etature  aod  trnprelending  demeaaoiir  coi^ 
sealed  his  timer  merits,  as  ettoer  en  l>eard  Diego  Lc^ez  de  Sequeka'^s 
MpodreB  off  Maheca  m  1509.  He  seryed  at  the  conquest  o£  this  place 
■n  1511  -nnder  ihe  gieot  Afiesso  d'Alboqaerque,  sad  l^ere  formed  the 
fiiendship  of  Franobce  Secrae.  As  early  as  June  12,  1512,  we  learn 
(thaet  he  had  mtnaied  to  Portugal.  He  then  served  as  an  officer  at 
Axainoc,  an  A&ican  conquest  e£  the  Portoguese,  where  he  seeeiyed  a 
lance  stab  in  the  knee-cap  in  a  razzia  agamst  the  Badbaryftr&es,  sM  waa 
thas  lamed  £Eir  :Kfe.  He  was  ake  pnhiioly  aecosed  there  of  having  sold 
ammunitieii  -secntly  to  the  BedcmiBS.  A<diange  of  ^sommandonts  having 
taken  ftlaoe,  MagaUiaes  qintled  the  African  garcifion  ^thotit  leanie,  and 
firoceedad  to  tiie  oeurt,  wheee,  howenrer^  the  king  Dom  £mnianad  re- 
fsetved  ham  «iBgraoionsly,  and  ordered  him  to  retnim  at  once  to  his  gar- 
JBSon.  Magalhaee  obeyed,  and  was  honoorably  acqiatted.  On  returning 
i^gain  to  IV>iitngBl,  he  asked  the  Idag  for  a  slight  ai;^mentatian  <of  hu 
moBlhly  pay,  from  1000  to  1800  rds  (2^  to  3  ducats).  This  pay  was 
connected  with  a  oanrt  appointment,  and  maeh  value  was  laid  on  even 
iiatf  a  duoat,  'beoaose  the  social  position  was  gauged  by  the  height  of  the 
salary.  As  his  request  was  not  granted,  Magalhaas  gave  <i^  his  Porta- 
^ese  ri^  df  citiaenshap,  and  made  lus  appeacaaoe  at  Seville  on  the 
20th  October,  1517.  In  the  SEiean  while,  his  &iend  Senno  had  ad- 
'VttOfied  as  £Br  iffi  the  Mduoeas,  and  •desoiihed  his  vc^ge  to  him.  His 
voBOBaaniosdaans  led  Mi^aSfaaee  Ito  'the  euppcsition  that  the  ^Mc^oooas  lay 
beyond  the  PoaTtugoese  1^  ef  demarcation.  He  tkeiefore  joined  an  ex- 
^Mitriated  oenntryman,  the  astronomer  Rtn  iFakro,  who  deceit  himself 
Mxd  other  persons  by  the  statement  iAust  he  possessed  a  usdfiil  mathe- 
matioal  ibrmida  for  detatnmining  theteast-westem  altitudes,  Hoe  name  thea 
^ven  to  the  geograj^  longitadse.  In  SeviUe,  Magalhaes  married  the 
aanghter  of  Diego  Barbosa,  knight  Df  fit  lago,  a  Portaguese,  who^ttlel 
Ifco  ladia  in  1501,  and  had  eipentaally  ooiignited  to  Seville,  where  many 
diflsatffified  Portuguese  had  taken  up  (their  abode.  On  the  20th  Januaiy, 
I'SIS,  Magalhaes  and  Faleve  proceeded  to  die  impeaDial  count  at  VaUa- 
ilelid,  whose  lhey  soon  gained  oivier  Fooseoa,  Bishop  af  Burgos,  to  their 


One  of  the  partioipaters  in  the  first  inrcnmnawigation  of  the  globe,  the 
Cavalier  Pigafetta,  of  Vicenza,  asserted  that  Magalhaes  had  naeen  in  the 
tseasury  of  the  King  of  Porta^Atnap  drawn  %  the  Qievalier  Martin 
fiehakn,  on  whidb  a  strait  leading  to  the  open  SouAem  :Sea  was  indi- 
cated. It  se«ns  -very  possiye  that  ikns  was  so,  for  a  globe  has  been 
htmd  at  Niicemfaerg,  nmde  by  John  Schoner  m  1^0,  on  which  South 
America  is  deocly  tdesignated,  and  under  the  45th  ^g*  (tf  latitude  is  a 
iMUDelesB  continent,  aepaiatadtfrom  (Ae  imainland  by  a  stcait  which  might 
easily  be  taken  £ar  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  In  the  aceeunt  of  Jiium 
Diaz  de  Solis^s  discovaiaes,  alsa  wrxttan  by  Sidioner,  we  find  the  ass^itioa 
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that  the  Portugaete  had  sailed  along  the  coast  (^  Bra&l,  and  found  at  its 
southern  extremity  a  continent  separated  by  a  strait,  jnst  as  is  Afitica 
from  Europe  by  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar ;  and  it  was  imagined  that  this 
south  point  of  braiil  was  at  no  great  distance  from  Malacca.     Bat  tfaia 
description  is  dispelled  by  the  fint  critical  comparison  with  older  doea* 
mentSy  for  Schoner*s  South  America  or  Braiil  is  only  a  very  defectiTe 
copy  of  an  old  chart  bearing  date  1507.     That  a  strait  was  suppoeed  to 
exist  to  the  south  of  Brazil  need  not  surprise  us,  for  the  bdief  in  pas- 
sages possibly  leading  to  the  Indian  Ocean  was  a  general  symptom  of 
the  fcTcrish  thirst  for  discoyeries.   Columbus  sought  a  Central  American 
passage  on  his  fourth  yoyage  to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  while,  afrer  Cortex's 
conquests,  a  strait  was  sought  leading  from  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  the 
South  Sea,  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  by  means  of  Dayis*s  Struts,  went  to 
seek  a  north-western  passage,  which  had  been  imperfectly  drawn  on  all 
the  charts  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  straits,  howeyer,  of  which  Schoner  speaks  were  the  same  that  had 
been  long  conjectured  in  Spain  to  exbt,  and  which  the  imperial  pilot, 
Juan  Diax  de  Solis,  proceeded  in  search  of  with  two  or  three  vessels  from 
Lepe  on  the  8th  October,  1515.  The  bold  nayigator  discovered,  to  the 
south  of  the  lUo  Cananea,  a  coast,  of  which  he  took  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  Castilian  crown ;  he  then  discovered,  below  the  35th  deg, 
of  southern  latitude,  the  harbour  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Candehuia, 
and  afterwards  found  that  the  coast  trended  to  the  north-west,  where  he 
entered  a  sweet  sea  in  34^  deg.,  which  was  eventually  nroved  to  be  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  lone  known  as  the  Rio  de  Soils.  There 
the  celebrated  voyager  found  hb  death  in  the  presence  of  Ins  caraveU  at 
the  hands  of  a  bloodthirsty  Charreca  tribe,  ana  his  terrified  comrades  set 
sail  homewards  after  this  lamentable  event 

Magalhaes's  eventual  conduct  proves  to  us,  however,  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  Patagonian  passage,  for,  when  he  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  straits  named  after  him,  he  doubted  whether  it  was  really  a  strait  or 
a  deceptive  gulf.  *<  Magalhaes,"  Las  Casas  tells  us,  *<  brought  with  him 
a  delicately  piunted  globe,  on  which  all  the  coasts  were  drawn,  exc^ 
that  he  purposely  left  a  blank  near  his  straits,  lest  his  secret  mignt 
be  stolen  from  hmi.  I  was  present  on  that  day  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
imperial  chancellor,  when  Bishop  Fonseca  brought  in  this  map»  and 
pointed  out  the  route  Magalhaes  proposed  to  t^e.  I  also  convened 
with  him  about  his  intended  course.  He  told  me  that  he  would  first 
seek  the  Cabo  Santa  Maria,  which  we  now  call  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  then 
follow  the  coast  until  he  came  to  his  straits.  But,"  I  objected,  *^if  no 
such  a  passage  is  found,  how  will  you  reach  the  South  Sea  r'  **  If  I  find 
none,"  he  replied,  <<  I  will  take  ttie  same  course  as  the  Portuguese  East 
Indian  traders." 

Falero  and  Magalhaes  found  a  hearing  from  the  emperor  fbr  theb 
propositbn  of  taking  a  squadron  round  the  southern  extremity  of  America 
to  the  Spice  Islands ;  and,  af^r  they  had  moderated  their  demands  some- 
what, the  crown  formed  an  agreement  with  them  on  the  22nd  of  March, 
1518,  in  which  it  was  promised  them  that  no  other  discoverer  shookl  bs 
allowed  to  follow  the  route  they  had  selected  for  ten  years.  It  guaranteed 
them  one  twentieth  part  of  the  net  crown  receipts  from  the  future  pos- 
sessions, the  privilege  of  importing  into  Spain  spices  to  the  amount  of 
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1000  docatfly  at  5  per  cent,  duty,  the  fifth  part  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
first  voyage,  and  lastly,  the  hereditary  tide  and  rank  of  adelentados  and 
"Viceroys  of  the  new  discoveries,  conditionally,  however,  that  they  lay 
irithin  the  Spanish  line  of  demarcation.  For  the  first  voyage  the  crown 
promised  five  well-armed  ships — two  of  130,  two  of  90,  and  one  of  60 
tons,  with  provisions  for  two  years,  and  a  crew  of  234  sailors. 

Although  Magalhaes — ^who  was  regarded  as  a  traitor  by  his  country- 
men—-was  really  doing  no  wrong,  Portugal  seemed  determined  to  thwart 
his  designs.  At  first,  it  was  proposed  by  King  Emmanuers  council  that 
he  should  be  bought  over  by  a  high  reward,  but  the  fear  of  corrupting 
morals  by  offering  a  premium  for  betraying  one's  fatherland  restrained 
them.  The  Bishop  of  Lamego  then  proposed  that  the  dangerous  rene- 
gade should  be  put  out  of  the  way.  Hence  it  was  no  unnecessary  pre- 
-caution  that  when  Magalhaes  and  Falero  left  the  episcopal  palace  at 
night  they  were  escorted  home  by  an  armed  guard.  There  was  also  at 
that  time  a  Spanish  envoy  at  the  Portuguese  court,  Alvaro  de  Costa,  who 
-was  negotiating  a  marriage  between  his  master  and  the  Infanta  Lieonora, 
and  who  complained  bitterly  about  Magalhaes*s  undertaking.  Such  a 
plot,  he  addeo,  with  the  dissatisfied  subjects  of  a  power  whom  they  were 
seeking  to  bring  into  closer  family  ties,  was  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
monarchs,  ay,  even  of  gentlemen.  Shortly  before  the  expedition  started, 
Sebastian  Alvarez,  Portuguese  consul  at  ^ville,  tried  to  make  Magalhaes 
hesitate,  and  promised  great  rewards,  to  which  the  navigator  replied  by 
asking  whether  he  had  full  power  to  negotiate,  which  the  consul  was 
compelled  to  deny. 

Magalhaes,  who  had  been  named  a  Knight  of  St.  Jago,  with  Falero, 
bad  no  sooner  quitted  the  court  than  he  found  great  ill  will  among  the 
officials  of  the  Indian  House  at  Seville.  The  old  repugnance  between 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  was  heightened  by  a  feeling  of  envy  that 
equivocal  strangers  should  receive  such  favour  and  distinctions.  Thb 
ill  wiU,  which  was  also  participated  by  the  citizens  of  Seville,  found  vent 
on  the  20th  of  OotobOT,  1518,  in  a  serious  disturbance,  because  Ma- 
galhaes had  hoisted  flags  bearing  his  coat  of  arms,  while  no  Spanish  ban« 
ners  were  visible,  as  the  painter  had  not  yet  finished  them.  The  Ad- 
miralty authorities  compelled  Magalhaes  to  lower  his  flags  with  drawn 
swords.  Although  the  originators  of  this  disturbance  received  a  sharp 
reprimand,  still  it  created  a  certain  degree  of  mistrust  between  Magalhaes 
and  his  friends  in  the  ministry,  and  they  insisted  on  his  dismissal  of  at 
least  sQven  of  the  seventeen  Portuguese  sailors  he  had  enrolled.  In  the 
last  week  of  July,  just  before  starting,  Falero  announced  hb  decbion  of 
not  accompanying  the  expedition.  It  was  soon  too  evident  that  Ma- 
galhaes was  the  sole  originator  of  the  expedition,  and  Falero  his  satel- 
lite. The  two  promoters  had  then  a  dbpute  as  to  who  should  carry  the 
royal  standard  at  the  mast-head  and  the  lantern,  as  the  symbiol  of 
authority,  and  as  Magalhaes  would  not  yield,  Falero  was  forced  to  retire, 
after  receiving  firom  the  court  a  half  prombe  that  he  should  have  com- 
mand of  a  second  squadron.  His  place  was  taken  by  Juan  de  Cartagena. 
The  squadron  consbted  of  the  Trinidad^  under  Commodore  Magalhaes ; 
die  San  Antonio^  under  Juan  de  Cartagena;  the  Concepcian,  under 
Caspar  de  Quesada;  the  Victoria^  under  Luiz  de  Mendoza;  and  the 
Santiago^  under  Juan  Serrano.    By  an  imperial  decree,  dated  May  5| 
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«f  io4lMiMgited6  iHMlifttitede  <tf  tiie  roofte  to  1m  takeq,  M^ 

Ap  daparlMe  of  ik»  •yadcta  m  Septemlwr^  MagitoMt  hmded  ia  to  4hc 


emperor  »  wmAMaa  opimiwi  of  the  mitWiniatiMl  fwwbkM  of  the 
aocoodii^  to  chmta  dnmm  vp  by  the  welUaowa  Aeinri.  Aocoidaig  to 
this  document  lheIVitogauw>  half  of  the  wottdoQw^wMod  22  dcy.  imfc 
of  the  Ckpe  de  Verfe  ialaod  Saa  Antonio,  oo  dMit  dM  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  ^-deg^  and  Malaooal66|des.  oartof  ^  fimaer,  while  the 
Jfclaooas  were  24  ^de^.  beyoad  the  lait  Fortugueie  awriduui. 

The  oqpiadroaleft  Saa  Luoarde  Bonamedaoa  4fae  20thof  Septemhet^ 
1519,  aad  the  Caaaries  on  the  2ad  of  Octane  The  oeoHaodore  wdiad 
thoaco  in  a  diveotioa  oouth  -^piarteT  by  sooth^west  Oa  4iie  next  wank- 
mg  Jaaa  do  Cartagona,  oaptaw  of  the  SanArUomo^  infinnned  Magakhaea 
that,  as  the  laatructtotis  mdered  a  sowth-weetoriy  oDuzae  to  the  twewty- 
iovarth  def^ree,  he  reqaestod  to  he  coasoHed  aboat  any  altorationa,  for,  ai 
he  was  dw  saooeasor  of  Faloro,  ao  change  could  be  auide  witboat  his 
leave.  MagiJhaea  ref^ed,  that  the  inatnictions  were  meiely  dsawn  tip 
in  the  eToat^f  any  dispemen  of  the  squadron,  bat  in  other  eases  iht 
oaptaios  had  anly  to  foUow  his  flag  by  day  and  his  lantern  by  night. 
Shortly  after  this  oooaneoce,  Juan  Caitagena  gave  Magalhaes  a  momiBg 
saktotioa,  ia  which  he  addressed  him  simply  as  <<  eaptain.''  Magalhaes 
iodbade  inm  in  fatose  addressing  him  otherwise  than  ooaiaiodane  (oap- 
taia-ffeneralXaad  £6r  three  aiomaigs  Oartageaa  avoided  any  salute.  At 
hBgSky  oa  a  caha  day,  when  the  d^ptaios  and  dnef  ottoecs  were  ool- 
lectod  on  board  the  Trinidad  to  hold  a  court-martid  on  a  sailor,  and 
Cartagena  renewed  his  claim  for  a  divinoa  of  ^e  command,  Magslhaes 
oaiBed  him  hr  the  throat,  put  ham  under  anrest,  and  gaire  lam  ia  ohaigo 
of  Iw  de  Meadoaa.  Through  this  spkited  behaftoar  Haga&aes  aim- 
fneaei  any  doubts  as  to  his  aatbenty.  Ob  the  29th  «f  Noveariier,  te 
fiomoi^ory  -of  San  Aagastiae  was  sighted,  and  on  the  20th  of  Jaauary^ 
1^0,  they  were  in  ^e  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Santa  Maria. 

To  the  sooth  of  the  fiio  la  Plata  the  diaoeveries  ^oosMDeaoed  on  the  thea 
uaknown  coast  <ri  South  Ameaioa,  where  they  found  the  Bay  of  fiaa 
Miatias  on  die  24th  <)f  Fefaraanc,  and  leached  the  Puerto  de  Saa  Jafiaa 
«nthe  3l8t  of  Maioh.  Here  jAigalhaes  anaoonoed  his  determitiatioa  of 
passing  the  Australian  wiater,  to  the  great  'diflsatasfaotion  ^the  csfitBtBi, 
who  woold  have  pvefenied  giving  up  all  chaage  of  an  AliaoticrPadfiD 
passage,  and  sailing  round  the  Ci^  to  India.  On  the  lat  of  A|nil 
(Paha  Sondi^)  Magalhaes  had  naes  road  ashore,  and  invited  all  the 
officers  to  -dianeiu  Aliafo  de  la  Mea^ita,  who  had  been  appointed  cap- 
tain of  the  San  -Asukmio  in  the  place  df  Cartagena,  was  the  only  one 
that  anpeased.  Oa  the  aame  mght,  afiler  lh^  %sA  watch,  <vaipar  de 
42aesaaa,  -captain  of  the  Cenatpoion^  aoooatpaaied  by  Juaa  de  Gar- 
itagooa  and  thirty  armed  sailors,  boarded  the  8mi  Antaaia,  and  forced 
thsir  way  into  the  cabin.  They  put  the  captain  in  ishaias,  aad  confined 
bim  in  the  aietMys  cabin,  whore  they  placed  a  fiuard«verhiBL.  Ello* 
Miga,  ithe  first  lieatenant  of  th«  ^fiba  u4fsft>nta,  otdered  the  men  to  resist^ 
bat  he  was  <oat  down  at  once  by  ^^aesada.  The  <sew  were  4^on  *4£s- 
aittked,  <as  tkeywere  idiatnisted,  and  wiae  and  provisieas^istribttied  to  ' 
the  sailors.  The  throe  amtinous  captMa^,  bavingbeen  so  &r  Bocofflwrfa\ 
Aen  iafonmed  the  oommedove  that  they  had  aoted  thus  to  defend  T 
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iely68<yaMi—y  father  ill  tf<>tMBiit»  wui  fequaatod  him  i»ouTy  (m* 
tlM  iwfwiMl  iiMPtraotms.  In  that  «ate  <hey  were  yptynod  to  loss  Uf 
lumd^  aod  «aU  hm  ia  lotMe  liie  gswe  1(-de  ^efiocta),  MagaUuies  feignedl 
a  noMiciluitieBi  4Md  mmftadi  thmn  on  board  tbe  IVimthtd,  hut  as  l^iey 
did  iMt  <— cider  themsehiet  iafe  ^evi^  tbey  h^ned  the  -eommedeve  to 
come  ahoard  the  San  Antonio,  When  this  reply  was  reoeiye^  Mand- 
haet  «ent  the  alg^Moil  Gmuale  Qctrntm  de  Espiaesa  ^on  Koaid  the  San 
Ai$kmio,  withikeoraizooiuradeft,  seoretiyto  Luude  Meodosa,  intctia^ 
hidi  to  a  i|>eaa2  iaterview;.  While  Mendoaa  was  smilingly  reading  i& 
a%uaral  ms  wi&tea  ««iase  fa  vefosiag,  the  latter  t^ast  his  eword 
through  the  «aptain'-s  throat,  while  anodier  of  the  party  chofyped  hit 
head  •off.  Doarle  JBarheaa,  wiith  fifteen  armed  omQi  then  took  pones- 
sioin  of  the  V^oria^  and  broug^  the  orew  over  to  llagidhaes'«  side 
without  oppesitioQ.  The  other  two  mn^neers  now  saw  themselyes  in  a 
temble  position,  fa  the  oeaitioiis  MagaHuies  had  oast  aacfaor  at  the 
moilth  of  the  hsffhoar,  and  the  ships  OMld  only  escape  nnder  fire  of  his 
iMltteiiee.  On  the  next  night  lAie  San  Antome  drifted  ahoavd  the  •com* 
modope'<s  i^ip.  **  Ob  wiiose  «de  are  you?"  MagaUiaes  shouted  to  the 
startled  <sf«w.  *'  Far  the  loogy  our  master,  and  yonr  seigneury,"  was 
the  •onanimoas  reply.  Thus  ^is  sh^  and  the  Concepcwn  immediately 
after  wem  ofeemaatcved  hy  Magalhaes,  ^vrfio  pat  Queeada  and  Juan  & 
Cartagena  in  ^ohainfk  Tine  next  cbciy  the  commodore  ordered  the  corpse 
of  Jfadeaa  to  be  <{iia0terad,  and  Qaesada  decapitated.  Jfiore  than  forty 
peMens  liad  been  ei^foged  in  the  nnifiny,  bat  Magalhaes  contented  hhib* 
self  by  landing  Castagoia  and  m  certain  chapliun,  Pedro  Sanchez  de  la 
Bmna)  on  the  desolate  mainland  of  Son  Julian  Harbour. 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  1520,  the  SanHago,  in  which  Juan  Serrano  had 
pi%ceeded  to  eaamine  the  coast,  stranded,  the  crew  being  barely  -able  to 
saiFC  their  Uves,  somewhat  to  the  aouth  of  the  river  Santa  Cruz  (50  deg, 
sonth  ktitade).  Although  Magalhaes  felt  die  lo«  of  this  vessel  severe^ 
he  gttve  Sersano  the  ^ief  command  of  the  Coneepoifin.  Id  Jyme  and 
July  1^  anchorage  'was  visited  by  a  "ieet  of  the  iahabitaots  of  the  wild» 
8nowH3overed  oonntry,  who  were  caUed  Patagonians,  and,  through  the 
Chewdier  P%afetta'«  ^exaggerated  statements,  were  afiberwards  j^^nurded 
as  giants.  Two  of  them  were  retained  on  board,  to  be  taken  to  Europe 
.as^euriasitieB.  One  evening,  a  fire  being  seen  on  shore,  a  foraging  party 
of  seven  men  suflcprised  a  Pati^onian  fiumly  in  o  tent  made  of  hides,  wheie 
tbey  "were  -hoqpUably  entertained.  The  neitt  morning,  however,  a  quarrel 
ensued,  probaUy  owing  to  «  misunderstanding,  and  the  natives  appeared 
in  *^ir  w«r  oetftome*  As  the  Sptfniavds  had  only  one  musket  with  them, 
thejv  were  compelled  to  ^tetreat  with  the  loss -of  one  man. 

On  the  24th  of  August  the  -squadron  weiglied  anchoc  Magalhaes 
coBdmanded  the  Trimdady  Meaqmta  the  San  Antomo^  Serrano  the 
Qmo€poionf  and  Buavte  &ffbo6a  the  VicioruL  They  pushed  on  in  « 
southerly  course  as  far  as  ^  Rio  Santa  Ouz,  where,  as  the  eeason  was 
nvdhaUy  still  4oo  <cold,  tbey  remained  till  the  .18th  of  October,  and  the 
fleet  todc  an  fish,  ^vtatec,  4md  wood.  In  the  harbour  of  Santa  Cms 
Magatlhaes  told  the  cqttauks  that  the  equadren  would  follow  the  coast 
do^  to  the  7dth  degree,  unless  a^stiait  were  diseoveiied  sooner,  4mdthen 
he  intended  to  sail  in4in  ea^erly'difeation  towards  the  .&|pice  Islands.  •Ou 
the  18th4)f  Ooteher  Aeaquadroa^tted  the  harbew!,  omd  ^n  the^JLit 
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the  Cape  of  the  EleTen  Thousand  Vbgins  and  the  entrance  into  a  deep 
frith  were  discovered.  Magalhaes  sent  off  two  vessels  to  examine  Am 
gnl^  and  th^  penetrated  through  the  two  first  narrow  guts  into  the 
sound  of  the  ratagonian  Straits.  When  they  returned  with  their  report^ 
the  squadron  followed  them  into  what  is  called  the  third  haj,  terminating 
at  Cape  Froward. 

So  soon  as  Magalhaes  had  reached  the  present  Hunger  Bay,  he  sent 
the  San  Antonio  forward  to  reconnoitre,  and  examine  we  gnln  opening 
to  the  south,  but  he  very  incautiously  quitted  his  anchorage  and  employed 
his  crews  in  catching  fish.  When  the  San  Antonio  returned  mm.  its 
investigation  without  any  result,  the  squadron  could  not  be  found,  and, 
as  the  signal-guns  remained  unanswered,  the  crew  requested  the  captain 
to  turn  back.  Of  this  opinion  was  the  pilot  of  ihe  squadron,  E^ban 
Gomez,  a  Portuguese,  who  happened  to  be  on  board  the  San  AfUomo^ 
and  who  had  recommended  a  return  af^r  the  first  reconnoitring  expedition, 
because  he  foresaw  a  want  of  provisions.  To  this  Magalhaes  bad  given 
him  the  spirited  reply,  that  ''  he  would  carry  out  his  promise  to  the 
emperor,  even  if  he  had  to  chew  the  leather  of  the  rigging.**  Since  that 
occurrence  the  punishment  of  death  had  been  decrmd  against  any  one 
who  dared  to  express  any  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  expedition,  for  it 
was  evident  that  only  fear  of  Magalhaes  would  force  the  mrst  navigators 
through  the  gates  of  tlie  Pacific  Gomez  now  b^;an  quarrelling  with 
Alvaro  de  la  Mezquita,  and  after  captain  and  pilot  had  exchanged  several 
stabs,  the  crew  interfered,  put  Mezquita  in  chains,  and  proceeded  home- 
wards under  the  orders  of  the  third  officer,  Geronimo  Guena.  They 
arrived  on  the  6th  of  May,  1521,  and  the  worst  accusations  against 
Magalhaes  were  soon  put  in  circulation. 

Magalhaes  had  thus  lost  his  finest  vessel  and  sixty  men.  After  six 
days  had  been  expended  in  waiting,  and  three  in  searching,  on  the  2l8t 
November  the  commodore  demanded  from  the  officers  of  ihe  Vtetoria 
(probably  to  try  their  temper)  a  written  opinion  whether  the  expedition 
should  proceed  farther  or  not.  The  opinion  of  the  astronomer  San 
Martin  clearly  revealed  the  de8ponden<^  of  the  crew  and  their  terror  at 
Magalhaes's  unbending  severity.  StiU,  the  commodOTe  considered  it 
advisable  to  contradict  explicitly  the  apprehensions  as  to  the  exhaustion 
of  the  crew  and  the  want  of  tackle,  and  on  the  next  day  (November  23) 
he  ordered  the  anchors  to  be  weighed  under  a  solemn  salute,  and  really 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  strait  on  the  27th.  The  navigators,  in  their 
delight,  gave  the  name  of  the  Beautiful,  or  Desired  Cape  (Fermoeo — De- 
seado),  to  the  cape  which  they  left  on  thdr  left.  During  this  period  they 
had  seen  a  burial-place  on  the  coast,  but  no  inhabitants;  and  they  had 
noticed  a  few  fires  on  the  land  to  their  left-,  which  they  thence  designated 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  which  they  correctly  took  for  islands,  because  Aey 
heard  the  noise  of  the  breakers  on  the  other  side.  Magalhaes  now  steered 
in  a  northeriy  direction,  and  finally  lost  sight  of  the  coast  of  South 
America,  after  seeing  it  once  more  at  a  great  distance  on  the  1st  De- 
cember, in  48  deg.  south  latitude.  He  then  siuled  between  die  islands  of 
Juan  Fernandez  and  San  Felix,  though  without  sighting  either  of  them, 
and  thence  held  to  a  north-westerly  course.  Hence  it  strangely  hap* 
pen^d  that  Magalhaes  saw  neither  the  Marquesas  nor  any  of  this  islands 
that  stud  the  Pacific  between  the  equator  and  the  southern  tropic.     On 
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the  25th  January,  1521,  they  found  an  uninfalibited  island,  San  Pablo^ 
and  on  the  4th  Februaiy  another  island,  which  they  called  Los  Tiburones, 
in  consequence  of  the  enormoas  number  of  sharlu,  and  which  may  pro- 
bably be  sought  to  the  south-west  of  the  Marquesas  group.    The  line 
was  crossed  on  the  12th  February  somewhat  east  of  Christmas  Island,  in 
156  deg.  west  longitude  from  JParis.      On   the   28th   February  they 
reached  the  13th  deg.  north  longitude,  and  sailed  through  this  desolate 
portion  of  the  island-begemmed  ocean  for  six  days,  until  they  sighted,  on 
the  6th  March,  two  islands,  Quam  and  Santa  Rosa.     As  the  natives 
swarmed  round  the  vessels  in  canoes  with  outriggers  and  triangular 
matting  sails,  Magalhaes  christened  them  the  '^  Islands  of  the  Lateen 
Sails/'  though  the  name  of  the  Ladrones  became  much  more  popular, 
owing  to  the  boldness  with  which  the  olive-coloured  naked  Indians  came 
on  board  and  plundered,  although  the  ship  was  repeatedly  cleared  of 
them,  and  a  well-directed  fire  was  returned  to  their  innocuous  flights  of 
arrows.     At  last,  when  they  had  succeeded  in  stealing  a  ship's  boat, 
Magalhaes  landed,  burned  down  their  village,  and  plundered  their  stores 
of  cocoa-nuts,  yam  roots,  and  sugar-canes,  which  maUy  refreshed  the 
exhausted  crew,  as  they  had  eaten  nothing  for  months  save  ship's  biscuit. 
On  the  9th  March  they  continued  their  course  westward,  and  on  the 
10th  reached  the  Lurigao  group  at  the  mouth  of  the  strait  dividing 
Mindanao  from  Leyto,  when  the  sick  were  allowed  some  time  to  recruit 
on  shore,  and  kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  races  inhabiting  the 
Philippines  between  Mindanao  and  Lu^on.     On  the  28th  March  the  cir- 
cumnavigators stopped  at  the  island  of  Limasagua,  where  the  rajah  re- 
ceived l£em  very  hospitably,  and  offered  to  pilot  them  himself  to  the 
island  of  Cebu,  where  they  would  find  abundance  of  provisions.     The 
anchor  was  dropped  off  the  town  of  Cebu  on  the  7th  April,  and  the  rajah 
was  induced  by  his  brother  rajah  to  treat  the  Spaniards  kindly.     The 
Europeans  had  an  opportunity  of  dbplaying  their  fire«arms  and  coats  of 
mail  m  a  mock  battle  they  got  up.     The  rajah  would  much  have  liked, 
however,  to  make  the  Spaniards  pay  harbour  dues,  but  a  Siamese  coaster 
lying  off  Cebu  told  him  that  he  had  to  do  with  the  same  people  who  had 
already  conquered  Calicut  and  Malacca*    A  treaty  was  therefore  hur- 
riedly drawn  up ;  the  rajah  supplied  the  Spaniards  with  provisions,  and 
gave  ihem  banquets.     On  the  next  Sunday,  when  they  were  celebrating 
mass  on  the  beach,  the  rajah,  his  eldest  son,  and  the  queen,  with  several 
hundred  subjects,  were  baptised,  promising  to  quit  their  idols  and  pay 
homage  to  the  Cross.     After  the  rajah  had  taken  the  oath  of  supremacy 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  Magalhaes,  desirous  of  rewarding  him,  deter- 
mined on  compelling  the  four  other  chiefs  of  the  island  to  recognise  him 
as  their  sovereign.     Two  of  them  feigned  obedience,  while,  as  the  other 
two  were  obstinate,  the  Spaniards  soon  reduced  their  villages  to  ashes.  By 
d^^rees,  all  those  who  entertained  a  dislike  to  the  foreigners  sought 
shelter  in  the  island  of  Mactan,  to  the  east  of  Cebu.     One  of  the  chiefs 
of  this  island  treacherously  requested  aid  from  the  Spanish  general  to 
subjugate  the  other  rajahs.     Deaf  to  all  the  warnings  of  his  foUowers,  as 
well  as  of  the  rajah  of  Cebu,  Magalhaes  armed  three  boats,  and  started  f<Hr 
Mactan  on  the  night  of  the  27th  April,  1521,  accompanied  by  the  re- 
mainder of  the  h^thy  crews,  some  sixty  or  seventy  men,  and  the  rajah 
of  Cebu  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  warriors.    The  Spanish  boats  could 
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Bd  go  dote  to  fktxfy  vrnk^  wilkwl  wiliag  to  lami  dit  {«■»  MagiBat 
w«M  tthm  ak  ^kwik  with  «bw£ir«  covfwiioM.  l?kk  onunl 
negleol  the  8|wiiiih  goMral  ortkiorf  kb  BtAro  allies  to  VMHitt  in  tko 
i«ur,  snd  adairn  feoai  a  distaneo  tW  ■wgrth  of  Clmstias  wnifnM,  Dm 
SpoBiar^  tktn  pioceodoA  to  iro  the  viUagot  on  ^  cMii.  Soon,  hanr. 
over,  fifteon  kanAred  natires  i^peaiod  io  tkroo  nolnmaa,  aadattaakad  die 


flpaaiirdt  ia  the  front  and  on  kotk  flanks.   The  musyntesra  and 


banen  fired  in  viaa  on  dbe  eaiolatty  soneeahd  fee^  knt  so  soon 
aminimition  was  enpendsd  the  nattiee  pressed  the  Spaniards  cleoaty. 
Maealkaes  would  not  letirev  when  snddenl^  a  heavy  stone  kneefeed  o^ 
his  helmet,  and  a  bamboo  spear  piereed  kit  ngkt  thigb.  The  Spaaiavda 
dMn  Ml  bade  on  dieir  koat^  and»  dnnng  the  kand  to  hand  contest, 
Magslkaes  receJred  astab  throagh  the  head,  which  stretAed  him  MtXtvm 
on  the  groond.  OirMtebal  Rdbefe,  oaptaia  o£  ^  Vicimnay  and  six 
other  Spaniards,  shared  the  same  frts.  Ihe  Chiistian  rajah  hastened  on 
to  the  help  of  Ikm  alhes,  for  the  combat  was  oontinved  in  the  water,  until 
die  boat  gone  were  bronght  into  aotien,  and  the  iodlla  eonld  retires 

The  sqaadron  now  chose  Dnarte  Barbosa  as  eaptrai-general^  and  dbn 
Pbrtogtiese  Lnie  AUen«>  as  eaptmn  ef  die  Viei^na,  The  defeat  at 
Mtetan  had,  however,  changed  the  views  e£  die  treadierons  Cknstians  at 
Ceba,-  espedallj  iu^e  the  viotmonB  Maotanese  throatsned  them  with 
war  unless  thej  seiied  dm  straagors  and  their  vessels.  Hie  Rajah  of 
CMm  invited  the  Spaaitwds  on  the  1st  of  Ma]r  to  a  great  banquet  in  his 
capital,  in  order  to  give  them  a  eosdy  jewel  as  a  parting  ptisent  Juan 
Serrano  hesitated  as  to  acoepting  the  mvitaden,  but  when  Dnaite  accnesd 
him  of  cowardice^  he  was  the  first  to  spttng  intodw  boat^  beings  followed 
bj  the  eommandant  and  twentj-twe  Spanmrds.  Darings  the  festival  the 
gnssts  were  attadted,  and  their  deadi-cnes  resided  Ae  Map^  whose  crews 
immediatelj  began  bombardinr  the  bnildinge  on  shore.  Jaan  Semao 
vraa  snddenlr  btonght  Ibrwarai  stripped  to  his  shirt,  wounded,  and  m 
fetters^  and  he  implored  them  to  cease  dieir  fire  and  rescue  Inm  from  bis 
enemies.  But  no  one  dared  to  veotare  among  die  treacherous  Ceboans, 
and  so  soon  as  die  anchors  were  raised,  Serrano  was  led  awaj,  his  dmth- 
shvieks  being  andiUe  in  the  distanoev  while  the  eoLaltant  natives  trampled 
the  lately-erected  crosses  underfoot  in  sight  of  the  Spaniards. 

AfW  the  murder  of  Barbosa,  Joan  Carvalbo^  boatswain  of  ^  CSsii- 
eepdoHj  was  appointed  general,  and  Genzak>  Gomei  de  S^inosa  captasn 
of  the  Victoria  ;  the  Coneepeimt  was  then  burned  in  the  strmts  between 
Cebu  and  Bohol,  because  the  saikss,  now  reduced  to  one  hundred  and 
fif^  men,  were  (»1  j  saftcient  to  navigate  two  ships.  Thej  then  skirted 
Mindanao,  and  on  the  8di  of  Jnty  readied  Borneo  and  the  great  harbear 
of  Brum,  whraoe  die  island  derives  ita  nam^  and  whsre  Mal^  had 
setded  since  the  thirteendi  eentnry,  before  Muhammadanism  had  reaebed 
diem.  This  town,  where  the  Spaniards  honed  to  find  a  pibt  ibr  the 
Moloocas,  contained  neariy  twentT^five  thousand  hoassi^  and  was 
governed  by  a  Muhammadan  rajdi.  Hk  officials  p«t  off  to  the  ships  in 
ffilded  proas^  and  on  the  15th  of  Julj  the  Spanish  mtwoy  were  con- 
ducted thronrii  die  streets  on  elephants  to  the  paboe  d  die  menardi, 
who,  sunrouMsd  by  att  the  pomp  of  Eestem  luxury,  gave  his  eommands 
to  his  chambetlains  Areugh  a  q)eakiny4rumpet  firem  behind  a  fpk 
sersen,  and  ^ey  again  imparted  to  the  stnmgera  dm  royal 
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to  mnain  in  pirt  On  th»  29di  oi  Jdj^  homier,  the  abips  wete  so 
alttBMd  at  tlMt  91^  ai  thnc  oya^flin  ol  war-pron^  iiut  tkay  mit  gff  t» 
seawhh  the^  kst  of  n  SMhor*  Off  dke  eoMi  thej  8«£zed  liio  jvoks^  os 
board  olwfaidb  tiMj  foimd  a  pruco  o£  Lu9€ia,  Isgb  admiiml  of  the  Saltan 
of  BnuiL  Hki  CarrtUk)  vtleaa^d^  iMTiiig  in*  aU  ptobdbility  been 
bribed.  Akhough  the  BoraeaDe  aaraied  the  Spaaiaxds  that  the  eoqpedi-^ 
tiott  was  not  intZnikil  aMaaat  tham«  tker  eonU  net  bo  ki&iced  to  pat 
baek.  . 

From  Bnni  the  Spaniakb  were  ooaapelled  to  rehum  to  Palawan,  skart^ 
ing  MTndanflOw  On  ^mr  way  they  eaptnred  a  jonk,  haifii^  on  boavd 
TuanMahmv^  vkeBoy  of  Ae  Sokamof  Bront  at  Palawan,  who  paad  tiiem 
a  heary  ranaom  in  piorisieBay  and  in  another  jonk  a  pilots  who  gwled 
them  to  the  Sarangaai  Itkode  at  ih»  aovthem  extremity  ef  Mindanao) 
iprher^  after  a  daagerooe  storm,  th^  ci^tared  another  pilot,  who,  how«^ 
ever,  escaped  with  the  fint  one  at  die  island  of  Sangir*  They  wero 
helped  o«t  of  their  embanassment  by  one  of  their  Malay  prisoners,  who 
promised  to  bring  ihem  tfaroagh  safely*  He  kept  his  woad,  and  on  ih» 
8th  of  October,  1521,  they  cast  anehor  off  Tidori.  Siaoe  Somber, 
Gomea  de  Espinosa  had  been  oaptam-generaly  and  Joan  SebfUtian  da 
£lcano  captain  of  the  Ftcterto,  for  Joan  Carralho  had  been  deposed  by 
the  crews  for  a  pretended  contraventien  of  the  royal  orders. 

On  the  next  morning  the  Sultan  Almanzor,  rajah  of  Tidori,  came  on 
board,  expressed  his  plaunre  at  their  arrifal,  requested  the  Spanish  flag 
to  be  nnforled,  and  then  swore  on  the  Koran  his  fealty  to  Chnles  V.,  on 
condition  that  the  Spaniards  would  sob^ogate  Temali  for  Inai.  It  had  a 
Yery  depreeong  effect  on  the  navigators,  howevM*,  to  hear  that  Franeiaeo 
Semo,  the  brother  in  arms  of  MagaUiaes,  had  died  just  seren  montha 
before^  almost  shnnltaneoady  with  Magalhaes,  and  (as  was  afterwarcb 
discovered)  tfarongh  poison  received  from  Almanxor*  As  there  was  only 
a  small  store  of  spieea  at  Tidori,  the  njtik  recommended  them  to  wait  fSor 
the  new  crop  in  December :  bnt  the  Spaniards  were  anxioos  to  reaeh 
home.  After  some  difficolty  the  Spanish  vessels  obtained  a  full  freiffhty 
and  started  homewards  on  the  18th  of  December.  They  had  scarce  left 
port^howereiv  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  TrtnidadhtiA  adangerova 
leak,  whiA  compelkd  her  to  pot  back,  and  a  delay  of  three  months  was 
required  to  reMir  her  thoroagbly.  It  was,  Uierefore,  decided  that 
Espinosa  shoold  reoaain  with  the  TrtmdflK^  and  tiien  seek  to  kkk 
Panama  throngh  the  Soath  Sea,  while  Eleano  started  hoaaewards  on  the 
21st  of  December,  1521,  in  the  Victoria,  with  a  crew  of  forty-seven 
Europeans  and  thirteen  natives,  partly  prisoners,  partly  volunteers. 

The  Mdbammadaa  pilot,  a  Tidorese,  first  gmded  the  VieCoria  sooth- 
wards,  through  the  Bom  Straits,  to  Amboyna.  Thenee  he  steered  in  a 
Bontheriy  course  to  Tunor,  the  northern  ooast  of  which  land  was  sighted 
on  the  26th  of  January,  1522.  On  the  9th  of  February  they  wero  out 
of  sight  of  land  onee  more.  The  Yietoria  then  kefi  a  south-westerly 
course,  to  gain  the  same  latitude  as  the  Ci^  of  Ciood  Hope.  On  the 
18th  of  March,  when  the  pilot,  Francisco  Alvo,  had  given  the  latitude  as 
37  deg.  35  min.,  half  way  between  Australia  and  Africa,  the  desolate 
island  of  New  Amsterdam  was  sighted,  but  they  did  not  stop.  Continu- 
ing their  course,  they  reached,  on  itte  18th  of  May,  the  Rio  de  InfiEmte 
(Bushman's  River).     On  the  20th  of  May,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  lay 
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to  die  eoath-east ;  and  on  the  9th  of  July,  according  to  the  plot^s  cakm* 
latiouy  they  cast  anchor  in  the  Rio  Grande  Ba^,  on  the  Cape  de  Yeide 
ifland  Santiago.  The  navigators  had  by  this  time  melted  away  to  thirty, 
for  two  men  had  deserted  at  Timor,  and  fifteen  Spaniards  and  six 
Tidorese  had  perished  on  the  passage  from  hanger,  while  the  rest  were 
so  wetdcened,.tnat  several  proposed  sailing  from  Sie  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
straight  to  Mosambique,  the  nearest  Portugese  settlement.  The  planters 
oi  Santiago  at  first  treated  the  Spaniards  kindly,  but  when,  on  the  14th 
of  Jaly,  a  boat  sent  on  shore  for  rice  oflfered  doyes  in  exchange  the 
Portuguese  perceived  that  the  Victoria  had  arrived  from  the  East  Indies, 
and  seized  the  boat  with  twelve  Spaniards  in  her.  The  Victoria  was  on 
the  next  morning  summoned  to  surrender,  and  four  vessels  were  rapidly 
equipped  in  the  harbour  to  enforce  obedience.  Elcano,  however,  ordered 
aU  sail  to  be  set,  although  the  crew  were  utterly  exhausted,  and  had 
to  work  double  tides  at  the  pumps.  On  the  6th  of  August  anoth^ 
sailor  died,  and  on  the  6th  of  September,  1522,  three  Asiatics  and 
thirteen  Europeans,  whose  names  have  all  been  preserved  (among  theift 
being  the  boatswain  Francisco  Albo  and  Antonio  Jngafetta),  reached 
San  Luca  de  Barrameda,  after  completing  the  first  voyage  round  the 
world.  The  first  thine  they  did  on  landine  was  to  walk  barefoot,  and  in 
their  shirts,  to  the  cauiedral  of  Seville,  where  they  returned  thanks  for 
their  miraculous  preservation. 

On  the  news  of  their  return  reaching  the  emperor  at  Yalladolid,  he 
immediately  ordered  them  to  his  presence,  and  gave  them  various  pen- 
sions. He  could,  however,  well  afford  to  do  so,  for  MagaHhaes's  expedi- 
tion had  only  cost  him  22,000  ducats,  while  the  freight  of  the  Victoria 
was  sold  for  more  than  100,000  ducats.  It  is  a  refreshing  instance  of  the 
blessings  of  civilisation  to  find  that  the  first  question  one  of  the  Tidorese 
natives  asked  on  landing  was,  how  many  reals  the  ducat  was  worth,  and 
how  many  maravedis  the  real  contained.  He  then  went  from  one  spice 
dealer  to  the  other  and  carefully  inquired  after  the  market  value  of 
spices. 

Our  readers,  we  believe,  will  not  blame  us  for  presenting  them  with  an 
old  tale,  perhaps  often  told.  We  found  the  story  of  Magalhaes's  voyage 
recently  in  a  German  work,  and  we  thought  that  many  would  feel  in- 
terested in  it,  as  enabling  them  to  form  a  contrast  between  past  and 
present  Indeed,  it  seems  hardly  credible  in  our  enUghtened  age  that 
so  many  difficulties  should  have  l>een  connected  with  the  discovery  of  the 
passage  round  Cape  Horn.  And  yet  a  lesson  can  be  gained  from  our 
narrative :  the  hostility  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and  the  insane 
efforts  they  made  to  prevent  any  encroachment  on  th^  £uicied  rights, 
ended  by  throwing  the  entire  Indies  open  to  competition,  in  which,  of 
course,  England  did  not  come  off  the  worst.  To  Spain  accrued  the 
honour  of  making  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe ;  while  to 
England  is  reserved  a  far  greater  triumph — that  of  joining  two  hemi- 
spheres indissolubly  by  the  Atlantic  telegraph.     Suum  cuique. 
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Cologne,  Nor.  21, 1854.  10  p.m. 
I  WENT  to  the  theatre  to-night,  principally  to  see  the  house  and  the 
company,  and  in  hopes  that  the  spectacle  would  ituse  my  spirits.  Not 
understanding  one  word  of  the  language,  I  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  actinfi"  and  gesture,  in  the  hopes  of  gaining  some  idea  of  the  stoiy 
of  the  play,  l)ut  without  die  smallest  success  : 

All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  in  it  merely  players. 

It  might  have  heen  added,  that  the  dramas  represented  are  in  a  language 
unknown  to  the  spectator,  who  can  only  gauier  the  plot  from  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  or  from  the  pantomime  of  emotion  and  thought  in  the 
actors.  But,  in  reality,  the  spectator  of  the  world's  dramas  is  not  in  so 
fayourahle  a  position  for  observation  as  even  this  would  indicate.  In  a 
real  play  the  incidents  are  artificially  connected,  and  although  the  lan- 
guage may  be  foreign,  the  actors  studiously  endeavour  to  suit  the  action 
to  tihe  words,  so  that  the  eye  may  possibly  discharge  the  functions  of 
the  ear  in  deciphering  the  story.  But  in  the  dramas  of  life  there  are 
many  breaks  in  the  thread  of  the  story,  a  variety  of  minor  plots,  and 
no  consistent  development  or  epic  denoilment,  while  the  actors  either 
studiously  avoid  all  gesture,  or  purposely  simulate  that  which  is  un- 
natural to  the  occasion.  It  was,  therefore,  an  easier  task  for  me  to  make 
out  the  story  of  the  German  play  I  saw  to-night,  than  it  can  be  to  dis- 
cover the  history  and  motives  of  those  with  whom  I  come  in  contact  in 
life.     And  I  completely  failed  in  catching  the  plot  of  the  play. 

Now,  can  I  pretend  to  be  able  to  dive  into  the  motives  of  men,  and 
unravel  the  studied  mysteries  of  action,  when  I  could  not  solve  a  problen), 
in  which  everything  was  done  to  assist  me  in  the  solution,  excepting 
actually  stating  it  in  words  ?  Should  I  not,  therefore,  be  diffident  in 
my  conclusions,  and  charitable  in  my  constructions,  of  the  conduct  of 
others,  since,  for  anything  I  know,  I  may  have  overlooked  or  misunder- 
stood some  motive,  which  would  give  a  totally  different  complexion  to 
the  events  I  fancy  I  understand,  or,  still  more  likely,  I  may  be  g^ded 
by  an  imaginary  theory,  and  judge  individuals  on  pri.nciples  they  never 
had  in  contemplation  ? 

Brussels,  Nov.  33. 

I  have  determined  to  remain  here  for  a  day  or  two^  in  order  to  recruit 
-my  health,  and  am  now  located  in  the  Hdtel  de  Cologne. 

Brussels,  like  most  other  large  cities  on  the  Continent,  has  its  old  and 
new  town.  The  Rue  Royale  and  the  Place  Royale  are,  I  dare  say,  as 
^vourable  specimens  of  what  can  be  done  by  modern  architecture  as  any 
in  Europe.  I  suppose  no  expense  was  spared,  and  that  the  foremost 
modem  architects  were  employed.  I  will  suppose  you  have  seen  this 
guartier  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  on  a  bright  day,  and 
crowded  by  the  fashionable  world.  Here,  then,  is  the  best  which  the 
nineteenth  century  can  say  for  herself  in  stone.  Now,  accompany  me  to 
the  old  part  of  the  town,  to  the  Grande  Place,  the  Place  de  THdtel  de 
Yille,  where  Egmont,  and  Hoome,  and  hundreds  of  lesser  note  were 
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ezecated  by  Alva ;  look  about  you,  and,  under  any  drcumstanoes  of 
weather  or  population,  you  will  at  once  admit  the  superiority  of  the  me- 
dieyal  archtteotare.  It  is  the  same  difference  as  between  me  dress  of  a 
Spanish  hidalgo  in  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  and  that  of  a  modern  gen- 
tleman in  one  of  Stultz's  best  coats  and  trousers.  It  seems  as  if  human 
nature  had  changed,  either  by  the  additkm  of  some  new  principle  anta- 
gonistie  to  architectural  taste,  or  by  the  abstractioD  of  the  iosdncts  on 
wbich  that  taste  was  based. 

Taste  in  costume  has  undergone  a  similar  change ;  a  strong  cnzrent 
has  set  in  against  picturesqueness,  and  men  dress  as  tli^y  build,  solely  on 
rational  principles,  fergctting  that  feefiag  ought  to  have  somethings  to 
say.  Now,  as  simple  utilitarianism  is  the  end  aimed  at  and  attained, 
aad  as  what  is  simply  useful  must  be  nueh  the  saaaa  to  all  animak 
having  two  legs,  two  aims,  a  stomach,  and  a  head,  die  cmaeqiiaBoe  lo, 
that  modem  Europeans  dress  and  build  with  a  dull  uniforaiity,  whkk 
has  banished  all  national  charaoteristics.  The  sons  of  the  Flemings  and 
Spaniards  build  the  same  square  cobfortable  hovses  aa  we  do,  and  dseaa 
in  the  same  abominable  coat  and  hat.  Am(»g  die  lower  Masses  some 
trace  of  nationality  is  sdll  to  be  found,  the  peasantiy  bcuUmg  their 
houses  as  picturesquely  as  their  head-dresses. 

This  unlovely  unifiormiW  among  the  better  classes  all  of>er  the  waiU 
is  one  great  cause  of  the  low  state  of  the  fine  arts.  A  caeaal  group  of 
men,  which,  in  olden  times,  afforded  one  of  the  richest  subjoeis  £ar  the 
painter,  is  now  the  dullest  of  spectacles,  and  pictnrosqueaess^  in  despanv 
has  taken  refuge  among  ideal  groups  of  Irish  beggaxs^  'What  solneet, 
again,  is  less  fitted  for  a  painting  than  an  English  street  ?  it  is  only  fit  to 
be  robbed,  for  it  suggests  no  idMS  bnt  those  of  simple  wealth ;  and  this 
is  the  best  aspect,  fcr  the  poorer  streets,  with  their  unamamenlsdj  regular 
squalidness^  are  suggestive  of  dirt  and  typhus  £e¥6r» 

There  are,  however,  symptoms  of  a  reaction.  The  Crystal  Palaoe  has 
ushered  in  a  new  style  of  architecture,  fruitful  in  beauty  and  pictinvsqae 
efieot ;  and  Edinburgh,  our  nordiem  capital,  in^ined  by  its  auigni&ent 
situation,  can  exhibit  specimens  of  street  building  whieh  Vienna  or 
Brussels  can  hardly  exceL 

The  Crystal  architectare  is  a  happy  mspiration;  the  Edinburgh  aidii- 
tecture  is  the  consequence  of  a  reaction  in  speculation.  The  eontem- 
plative  Scot  had  run  the  gamut  of  metaphysics,  and,  haviw  exhausted 
the  abstract,  is  back  to  the  concrete ;  to  the  recognition  of  feekng  and  sen- 
timent as  j<ttnt  partners  with  reason,  in  the  production  of  any  e^t  which 
appeals  to  the  taste  of  the  people.  We  of  the  south  lag  b^ind  in  meta- 
physics, we  have  not  yet  got  over  the  '*  critical"  epooi,  and,  therefc»is^ 
Loudon  is  still  an  illustration  much  used  by  those  who  contend  that  the 
Saxon  race  is  deficient  in  taste.  Their  inference  is,  however,  un&ir,  £or, 
while  the  English  cathedrals  will  bear  comparison  vrith  those  of  the  Con- 
tinent, our  modem  buildings,  however  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable^  ace 
not  more  so  than  the  modem  attempts  at  street  atefaitSTtwe  on  tbe 
Continent.  The  superiority  of  continental  towns  oyer  those  of  FjigUnd 
in  picturesqueness  depends  not  at  all  on  modem  work,  bat  on  the  £aet 
that  more  of  the  old  building  has  been  preserved  thnn  is  the  caae  in 
English  towns :  a  consequenoe  clearly  resvlting  firom  «ar  snpmor  ftfogress 
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in  mann&cttiresy  nvliieh  has  rendered  the  destruction  c^  old  streets  neces* 
sary  to  make  way  for  mills. 

We  have  said  that  there  is  a  reaction  in  favour  of  pioturetqiienesff  ia 
architecture;  but  there  are  as  yet  no  symptoms  of  a  reaction  in  the  same 
direction  with  regard  to  costume.  Even  ''  Young  Edinburgh''  dress  as 
gentlemen  do  from  China  to  Peru,  but  as  taste  in  dress  depends  on  the 
same  psychological  principles  as  taste  in  building,  the  one  reaction  cannot 
lag  far  bdiind  the  other. 

Brosiels,  Nov.  24k 

I  have  visited  several  churches  in  Brussels.  I  prefer  Sainte-Gudule  to 
them  all.  To-day  the  ehorch  was  deoorated,  it  being  a  fi&te-day,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  attendance  was  more  than  ordinarily  numerous,  so 
diat  I  bad  a  good  opportimity  of  obsenring  the  behaviour  of  a  Cathofie 
congregation  during  worship.  Now,  I  am  bound  to  say  diat,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  unraanneiiy  heretics,  who  nuyved  about  the  chorek 
using  Murray  as  a  missal,  there  was  at  least  more  appearance  oi  devotion 
than  is  to  be  observed  in  a  Protestant  congregation — unless,  indeed, 
Protestant  piety  has  been  recently  inflamed  by  eontroversy ;  for  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  Protestants  exhibit  a  most  exemplary  appearaoee  of 
devotion,  and  I  will  match  an  Episcopalian  congregation  indignant  at 
an  attempt  to  chant  the  Litany,  or  a  Presbyterian  congregation  ag- 
grieved by  some  metaphysical  question,  to  exhibit  as  mnch  external  devo* 
tion  as  any  congregation  on  earth.  But,  in  ordinary  weather,  when 
nothing  ruffles  the  surfoce  of  orthodoxyf  it  is  not  to  be  denied  by  any 
candid  person,  who  has  seen  divine  service  performed  in  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches,  that  there  is  mneh  more  ettemal  devotion  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  Nor  is  it  difficoH  to  expkdn  the  paradox,  that 
the  believers  in  the  truer  creed  should  appear  the  less  devotKmal. 

We  Prote^ants,  in  our  exclusive  appeal  to  reason,  have  reduoed  Christwn 
theology  to  a  logical  system.  Every  doctrine  is  accounted  for  and  assigned 
its  place  in  a  general  theory,  until  the  **  Philoeophy  of  Christianity"  is  as 
coherent,  and  seems  as  certain,  as  any  of  the  exact  sciences.  Now,  pass- 
ing over  the  objection  that  the  systematic  perfection  of  a  theology  is  a 
proof  of  its  insufficiency,  since  from  the  fact  of  our  Kmfted  intellects 
it  follows  that  a  revelation  of  the  relation  betwixt  us  and  Deity  must  in  a 
great  degree  be  unintelligible,  and  must  open  up  vistas  of  mystery  in  all 
directions,  the  darkness  o(  which  no  human  eye  can  pierce,  it  is  obvious 
&at  this  rationalism  must  diminish  the  reverence  of  the  people  for  the 
Deity.  If  evenrthing  concerning  God  be  plain  and  obvious,  or  at  least 
deducible  on  strictly  rational  principles,  we  will  naturally  regard  Him  as 
we  regard  the  powers  of  nature,  or  as  we  regard  a  veiy  clever  man.  We 
may  fear,  we  may  admire;  but  reverence,  adoration,  and  worship— -in  one 
word,  devotion — is  naturally  called  forth  only  by  mystery.  It  is  the 
attitude  of  the  soul  towards  what  it  feels  transcends  its  apprehension. 
Hence,  then,  the  Catholic  religion,  which  abounds  in  mystery,  which  in 
the  opposite  extreme  studiously  excludes  reason  &om  faith,  must  call  forth 
more  devotion  frcnn  its  sincere  adherents  than  Protestantism. 

This  inherent  superiority  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  as  a  means 
of  elicitbg  devotion  fnjm  its  adherents,  is  enhanced  by  the  numbers  and 
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organisation  of  ibe  Catholic  clergy,  as  compared  with  the  clergy  of  any 
of  the  chnrches  professing  Protestantism.  Adding  together  the  Roman 
Catholic  regular  and  secidar  clergy,  and  taking  into  account  the  influence 
of  religious  females,  the  Catholic  Church  has  double  the  motive  power  of 
the  Protestant  Church ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  whole  staff  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  under  the  control  and  superintendence  of  a  despotic 
hierarchy,  which  watches  every  individual  priest  with  the  vigilance  of  a 
police,  and  directs  the  combined  action  with  the  precision  of  a  police,  and 
compare  this  with  the  loose  discipline  and  want  of  unity,  perhaps  in- 
separable to  Protestantism,  and  lastly,  when  we  study  the  units  of  which 
the  ecclesiastical  body  in  either  religion  is  composed,  giving  due  effect  to 
the  formidable  concentration  of  energy  arising  from  the  celibacy  of  the 
Roman  priests,  as  compared  with  the  secular  distractions  of  the  Protestant 
clergymen,  so  far  from  being  surprised  at  the  greater  devotion  observable 
in  a  Catholic,  as  compared  with  a  Protestant  population,  our  surprise  is 
inverted,  and  the  proolem  to  be  accounted  for  is  how  a  religion  so  well 
adapted  to  the  emotional  side  of  human  nature,  so  perfect  and  efficient  in 
its  organisation,  should  not  have  all  along  maintained  unquestioned  supe- 
riority, and  extirpated  dissent  from  the  world. 

Now,  the  fact  that  such  is  not  the  case,  that  Protestantism  is  on  the 
whole  progressive,  and  Catholicism  on  the  whole  in  a  state  of  decline,  is 
a  proof  of  the  existence  in  Catholicism  of  some  element  so  repugnant  to 
humanity  as  to  counterbalance  ail  this  admirable  apparatus  of  propa- 
gandism,  and  this  element  can»only  be  the  inherent  falsehood  of  the 
system.  That  alone  could  array  the  human  intellect  in  effective  and 
successful  opposition  to  a  religion  appealing  so  wisely  to  the  human 
heart.  To  make  this  plain,  suppose  perfect  truth  were  capable  of  appeal- 
ing to  our  corrupt  human  nature  as  strongly  as  this  religion  of  compro- 
mise, this  creed  of  penance  and  indulgence,  of  masses  for  the  dead,  and 
of  purchasable  salvation;  and  suppose  this  perfect  truth,  preached  by  a 
priesthood  of  the  numbers,  wealth,  and  organisation  of  the  Roman 
Church,  can  it  be  believed  that  there  would  still  be  in  the  world  two 

Cat  religious  bodies  nearly  equal  in  strength,  each  proclaiming  that  it 
the  truth,  and  one  avowedly,  and  both  practically,  denying  the 
Christianity  of  the  other? 

This  is  a  fiur  way  of  putting  the  case  to  Roman  Catholics,  for  their 
theory  is  that  their  religion  is  the  ''  perfect  Truth"  here  supposed ;  and 
it  is  no  answer  for  them  to  turn  round  and  ask  whether,  giving  all  the 
advantages  of  a  clergy,  as  numerous,  devoted,  and  admirably  organised 
as  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  Protestantism,  she  would  drive  Catho- 
licism out  of  the  field  ?  My  answer  to  this  '^  tu  quoque"  would  be,  I  am 
not  bound  by  my  argument  to  contend  for  such  a  result  I  believe  that 
Protestantism  is  a  more  perfect  development  of  Christianity  than  Catho- 
licism, but  I  do  not  consider  it  to  be,  at  least  in  any  of  its  national 
phases,  the  "perfect  truth."  I  do  not  think  it  appeals,  as  Christianity 
ought  to  do,  to  the  emotive  part  of  human  nature.  I  think  it  too 
rationalistic.  But  even  supposing  an  ideal  Christianity  attained,  sup- 
posing a  new  Protestantism,  which,  deducing  firom  Scripture  a  true  intet- 
lectuai  creed,  so  fiur  as  that  is  possible,  and  appealing  to  the  heart  ?rith 
all  the  pathos  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  of  his  Sermon  on  the  Mounts 
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presents  to  an  awe-stricken  imagination  the  awful  mysteries  of  incarnate 
X)eity,  and  the  inextricable  problems  of  an  all-foreseeing  Proridence, 
still  such  a  Protestantism  wonld  want  some  of  the  peculiar  attractions 
-whereby  Catholicism  recommends  itself  to  human  nature.  Such  a  Pro- 
testantism could  only  appeal  to  God  or  man,  whereas  Catholicism  appeals 
also  to  that  evil  principle  which,  explain  its  ori^n  as  we  may,  unques- 
tionably forms  part  of  human  nature.  A  true  Christianity,  a  religion  of 
perfect  truth,  would  still  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  point  of  appealing  to 
numan  nature ;  such  a  religion  could  not  admit  Marianolatry,  which  so 
strongly  appeals  to  the  female  heart,  nor  could  it  soothe  an  evil  con- 
science by  penance  or  indulgence ;  nor,  lastly,  could  it  stoop  to  attract 
the  superstitious  or  the  timid  by  modem  miracles. 

Waterloo,  November  25. 

Let  me  change  the  season  of  the  year,  and  instead  of  this  horrible 
l^ovember  weather,  let  me  suppose  my  excursion  of  yesterday  took  place 
in  the  latter  end  of  August.  I  wish  to  summerise  the  scenery,  which  in 
its  winter  garb  is  too  dreary  for  description  on  this  cold,  wet,  comfortless 
day.  But  first  let  me  heap  up  the  fire,  and  let  me  mix  myself  a  tumbler 
of  brandy-and-water,  so  that  I  may  acquire  internally  some  of  the  sensa- 
tions which  I  wish  to  reflect  on  these  leafless  trees  and  damp  ploughed 
fields.     Now  for  it 

On  the  31st  of  August,  I  left  Brussels  early  in  the  morning  by  railway. 
Three  miles  on  we  entered  the  forest  of  Soignies,  which  the  railway  con- 
tinued to  pierce  till  we  arrived  at  Dragenfels,  ten  miles  from  Brussels. 
The  scenery  is  very  beautiful ;  autumn  has  not  yet  touched  the  forest, 
which  looks  fresh  and  green,  and  any  monotony  is  relieved  by  a  variety  of 
trees  and  the  undulations  of  the  ground.  Here  and  there  are  small 
clearings,  generally  down  in  hollows,  in  which,  by  the  banks  of  small 
lochs,  nestle  straggling  villages,  losins^  themselves  in  green  vistas.  The 
sheen  of  the  waters  of  these  littie  lochs  gives  light  to  the  landscape,  and 
reflects  in  their  quiet  bosoms  the  quaint  houses  and  surrounding  trees. 
Dragenfels  is  the  most  picturesque  of  these  villages,  the  lake  is  the  largest, 
while  the  village  is  barely  seen  in  the  rear  of  a  plot  of  beautiful  grass, 
itself  the  end  of  a  forest  glade,  which  seems  to  stretch  illimitably  into  the 
leafy  wilderness. 

From  Dragenfels  a  road,  straight  as  an  arrow,  conducts  through  the 
**  forest  primeval "  to  the  field  of  Waterloo,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles. 
This  we  walked,  the  novelty  of  the  scenery,  so  unlike  anything  in  Eng- 
land, keeping  us  in  a  state  of  agreeable  excitement.  The  forest  is  fully 
foui*  miles  deep  on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  very  dense,  but  the  warm 
sun  glints  in  between  the  tall  beech  stems,  lighting  up  in  a  strange  fairy 
fashion  streaks  of  forest,  when  every  now  and  then  we  come  on  carriaee- 
roads  cut  into  the  forest,  receding  in  perspective  like  vast  cathedral  aiSes 
closing  in  darkness.  I  could  hardly  resist  the  temptation  of  plunging 
into  some  of  these  recesses,  which  seemed  made  on  piu*pose  to  realise  the 
descriptions  6f  Ariosto,  Spenser,  or  Scott,  and  I  had  only  to  give  way  a 
litUe  to  my  strong  fieu^ulty  of  castle-building,  and  immediately  there  was 
Bois  Guilbert  and  Ivanhoe,  with  couched  lances  and  closed  visors,  riding 
at  full  career  in  pursuit  of  Orlando^  who,  naked  and  raving,  was  tearing 
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«p  %  beech-tree  to  serre  at  a  dvh,  while  from  «DOtker  directkm,  in  placid 
wOnd^r,  Una  might  be  leen  approadung  slowlj  on  her  lion,  while  from 
anoth^  glade  tihiat  trae  gentleman,  Don  Quixote,  in  hit  quaint  armov^ 
aporred  on  ^e  rduetant  Roainante  to  be  in  time  £or  the  adventure,  while 
Sancho  might  be  aeen  in  the  distance. 

I  am  told  there  are  woWes  stiB  in  the  reeeaaes  of  the  Corest,  which  it 
■ine  miUfl  long  and  seren  wide,  and  I  hope,  for  the  aake  of  vomaace,  tbeie 
are,  and  many  of  them,  and  wild  hoars,  and  robbers,  and  outJawed  men* 
Indeed,  it  looks  a  dangerous  plaee,  so  pass  quidLly  through  it,  O  Cockney 
toorists  !  who  jei^y  visit  the  field  of  Waterloo.  Be  not  induced  to  enter 
tile  few  houses  in  the  cbarinrs»  nor  on  the  oolricirts  of  the  wood,  even 
although  they  treacherously  hang  out  the  sign  '^  Estarainet "  to  allure 
you.  Belieye  me,  if  you  taste  their  beer,  you  will  drink  some  potent 
narcotic,  and  you  will  find  yourself  next  morning  lying  stark  naked  in  the 
depths  of  tiie  fereat,  with  two  wolyes  gazing  curiously  at  yoo ;  or  perhaps 
in  the  estaminet  they  have  a  chair  ingeniously  fibced  on  a  trap-door,  on 
which,  if  the  unhappy  traYeller  stretch  his  weary  limbs,  he  will  imme- 
diately descend  either  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil  or  else  into  a  dungeon, 
Cithoms  down,  where  the  Hght  of  heaven  never  peneti^tes,  and  where 
nought  is  haard  but  doleful  groans  and  dismal  lamentatioos.  Press,  then, 
quidciy  on,  and  you  may  r^ich  the  outskirts  in  safety.  Yoa  have  not  fisc 
tiien  to  go  to  the  village,  which  you  see  rising  before  you. 

That  is  Waterloo,  a  long,  straggling  village,  now  joined  to  Saint  Jean. 
To  judge  from  the  population  we  meet,  both  seem  inVnhited  solely  by 
beggars  and  guides,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  are  the  moce  nunewMia. 
The  agriculture  is  what  might  be  expected  from  a  guide  and  beegar 
population.  Most  primitive  ploughs  are  dragged  by  nulch  cows,  inatk 
are  '<  gee-ho*d"  ana  whipped  in  low  Dutch  as  S  they  were  horses.  Mikh 
cows  sJso  pull  the  country  carts,  except  those  which  are  drawn  by  doga. 
This  last  animal  is  put  to  strange  uses  in  Belgium,  being  elevattod,  sordf 
to  his  discomlbrt,  to  the  digputy  of  an  agricultural  beast.  It  is  a  coraouQ 
tiling  to  see  two,  three,  fcnn*,  or  six  of  tmse  unfortunate  aniouJa  harnessed 
to  a  literal  dog-cart,  in  which  is  seated  the  owner  and  his  friend,  drtvtog 
tile  equipage  with  as  much  san^-froid  and  eomplacency  as  the  Eng&li 
rentleman  in  his  well-appointed  chariot,  drawn  by  high-steppiag  thoroi^lN 
breds.  And  why  not  ?  Possibly  if  you  take  an  inventory  oi  the  cam 
and  the  joys  of  both,  you  will  find  KtUe  difference  when  yea  come  to 
strike  the  balance  of  happiness ;  and,  after  all,  the  time  will  come  when 
tbe  peasant  must  descend  from  his  cart  and  the  anstocrat  from  his  diarioti 
and  both  take  their  seats  in  the  same  eonveyance,  in  which  there  is  no 
second  or  first  class,  no  outside  or  inside,  £or  all  the  seats  are  made  of 
earth. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Belgium  is  tiie  hell  of  dogs  and  cows,  and  if  any 
ammab  have  reason  to  felicitate  themselves  on  being  under  the  Britii& 
constitution — and  for  some  time  back  I  have  had  my  doubts  whether  tiiia 
18  a  subject  of  rational  satasfrction— out  of  all  question  our  cows  and  dof;8 
ought  to  be  patriotic. 

On  emerg^gfrom  the  foreat  of  Soignies,  the  first  object  which  attrada 
attention  is  an  artificial  mound  of  a  pyramidal  form,  about  two  miles 
^stant.     This  mound  is  in  the  centra  of  the  fieki  of  battle,  and  to  jedga 
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from  the  Belgio  lion  whidi  b  on  its  top,  it  was  intended  to  commemo- 
rate the  exploits  of  the  hraves  Beiges.  We  wiU  not  cavil  as  to  the  appro- 
priateness of  such  a  memorial,  seeing  the  mound  forms  the  host  possible 
point  of  view  for  a  survey  of  the  country,  being  by  much  the  nighest 
object  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles. 

Neither  army  appears  to  have  had  much  advantage  over  the  other. 
The  occupation  of  Hougoomont  and  La  Haye  Sainte  made  that  of  the 
allies,  if  anything,  the  stronger,  but  this  advantage  was  counterbalanced 
by  the  greater  number-  and  the  better  material  of  the  troops  under  the 
Emperor.  It  was,  therefore,  a  fair  field  and  no  favour ;  fit  conditions  for 
a  diiei  between  the  opposing  ideas  of  the  world — Genius  and  Principle, 
personified,  as  they  nevier  had  been  before,  in  the  respective  characters  of 
the  two  leaders^  who  then  for  the  first  time  met  each  other. 

I  am  not  going  to  deseribe  the  battle ;  we  have  had  enough  descrip- 
tions of  it  and  of  baittles  in  general.  They  are  not  half  so  interesting  to 
the  reader  as  a  gaMe  of  chess  played  from  the  book.  A  great  battle  is  a 
thing  to  be  felt,  not  described.  Waterioo  was  not  a  mere  charging  of 
cniraasinrs  aninsi  squares  of  in&ntiy,  or  a  poundinr  with  shot  and 
sbell ;  Watenoo  was  an  idea — a  great  cardinal  idea,  which  for  ever  will 
hoU  its  i^aoe  in  the  wcnrld;  Waterloo  is  the  ^ory  of  England;  Waterloo 
10  the  pMBi  of  tiflw  at  whieh  the  Saxon  race  culminated  to  supremacy 
— «  Belgic  fion  moout  for  history,  firom  whence  to  survey  long  traots 
of  time:  Time  past,  before  the  battle  kuidreds  of  years,  all  of  whtdi 
bioaght  their  ideas  and  passioBS  vepresented  in  die  combatants  of  d»t 
day;  Time  future,  which  writea  its  history  from  that  fight  as  the  begin* 
mng  id  a  new  epoeh,  the  opening  of  a  new  account  in  the  ledger  of 
dsstiBj. 

Brussels  is  paved  with  Hmestooe,  and  of  the  same  material  are  bmU 
aoeh  of  the  houses  as  are  not  of  brick.  This  stone  is  full  of  encrinites 
aad  fossil  shells,  so  that  as  you  walk  along  you  might  get  a  good  lesson 
in  geology.  Toa  tread  oo  the  inhabitants  of  the  pre- Adamite  world,  pre- 
ssmd  in  their  nacble  coffins,  far  better  than  the  miNnmies  of  Egypt. 

!  ichuiyo- 


They  have  slept  in  state  for  some  odd  millions  of  years,  and  the  ichthyo- 
mmn  might  h«?e  read  from  them  die  same  ^  sermons  fix>m  stones'*  as  we 
any  now — setBM>ns  on  the  shortness  of  reptile  existence,  on  the  loag 
«xliMit  of  time,  aad  on  that  eternity,  of  whioi  aU  time  is  no  measure. 

MaliBai,Nov.26. 
Beantifrd  Malines — my  beau  id^  of  a  city.  Not  gorgeous  as 
Brwsaels,  but  quainter  om  neater.  More  medissval  in  its  building,  being 
as  yet  hardly  tonehed  by  the  inartistic  taste  whick  set  in  two  centuries 
ago.  If  I  could  select  my  residenoe,  here  would  I  take  up  my  abode,  in 
hopes  of  deriving  fit>m  its  venerable  calm,  from  its  imposing  ecclesias- 
tidsm,  some  of  that  peace  which  I  have  so  long  sought  for  in  vain  in  the 
rationalistic  cities  of  Great  Britain.  Here  I  would  attend  the  cathedral 
daily,  and  let  the  qnrit  of  the  mighty  building  graduall]^  settle  on  my 
sooly  aided  by  the  monotoaous  chant  of  its  continual  service,  die  duft- 
hsfons  effect  of  incense,  and  die  soul-subdmng  power  of  an  antiqve 
ceiemontaL 
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Let  U8  alone.    Time  dri?eth  onward  fast, 
^d  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb. 

let  us  alone.    What  is  it  that  will  last  P 

U  things  are  taken  from  us,  and  become 

Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  past. 
Let  us  alone.    What  pleasure  can  we  have 
To  war  with  evil  ?    Is  there  any  peace 
In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave  ? 
AU  things  have  rest,  and  ripen  toward  the  grave 
In  silence ;  ripen  full  and  cease. 
Give  us  long  rest  or  death— dark  death  or  dreamful  ease. 

Perliaps,  at  last,  I  might  settle  down  a  convert  to  that  old  reKgfion 
which  carries  with  it,  if  sincerely  believed,  the  panacea  of  spiritual  peace. 
Yet  how  can  I  uncesely  ad<^t  it — I,  to  whom,  while  looking  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  cynic  visage  of  Voltaire  seems  peering  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  priest,  and  telling  the  world  of  the  Christians  who  first 
make  their  god  and  then  eat  him.  But  what  ri£;ht  have  I  to  pen  such 
sayings  so  odious  to  these  poor  pious  women  and  men  who  daily,  in  this 
cathedral,  worship  before  a  shrine,  which,  to  my  heretic  eyes,  seems  to 
contun  only  an  ugly  doll  carrying  an  ugly  child,  but  to  them  the 
Uessed  Mater  Dolorosa,  the  sympathising  confidante  of  all  female  sorrows, 
and  Him,  the  Infant  Jesus,  with  the  mysterious  sanctity  of  that  infimcj 
in  comhination  with  divinity  ?  If  I  was  a  Luther  I  would  say,  Whjr 
not?  If  I  think  these  people  are  in  error — if  I  believe  their  mystery  of 
the  mass  to  be  a  sacrilege — ^if  I  believe  the  worship  of  the  Tirgin  to  be 
idolatry — if  I  think  it  perils  a  nation's  salvation  to  put  the  Infant  Jesus 
in  phice  of  the  Man  Christ — then  tell  me  not  of  respect  fw  tender  feel- 
ings ;  plead  not  to  me  any  indulgence  to  such  a  piety,  however  udoere. 
I  must  proclaim  the  truth.  I  must  denounce  this  devil's  work.  I  must 
obey  the  voice.     I  must  save  the  Christian  world. 

But  I  am  no  Luther,  but  a  poor  eclectic,  unable  to  fix  on  any  sect 
whose  creed  I  can  conscientiously  subscribe,  and  without  any  living  fiuUu 
Better,  far  better,  to  be  a  sincere  Romanist — a  sincere  anything. 

It  requires  a  nation  now  to  fill  up  the  idea  of  a  Luther ;  no  individual 
man  can  do  so  ;  the  whole  tone  of  thinking  is  against  that.  But  even  by 
nations  Luther  must  be  inadequately  r^resented.  England  in  some 
degree  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  Luther  under  the  Lion  *Qneen ;  and 
but  for  the  narrow  bigotry  of  the  Puritans  she  would  have  been  again  a 
Luther,  when  Cromwell,  as  her  spokesman,  stood  forward  for  the  liberties 
of  the  "  people  of  God."  Under  William  of  Orange  England  fought 
&e  Grand  Monarque  in  the  spirit  of  Luther;  and,  later  still,  Inuve  old 
George  III.  tried  to  guide  England's  destinies  by  the  same  principle. 
But  the  time  had  gone  by,  the  vieille  noblesse  of  religion  had  dinp- 
peared,  and  henceforth  was  the  regime  of  political  economists.  To  m\ 
the  dearest  and  buy  the  cheapest  became  the  motto  of  that  nation  which 
had  been  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism. 

There  can  be  no  true  dignity  for  England  till  the  Luther  spirit  i^ain 
animate  her  counsels — until  the  security  of  Protestantism  become  the 
main  object  of  her  policy.  Then  it  will  not  be  necessary,  as  now, 
dubiously  to  search  for  the  principles  of  her  government,  and,  with  bad 
logic,  try  to  save  the  honour  of  our  grand  old  history  by  deducing  prin- 
ciple from  expediency. 
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The  political  ereDts  of  the  last  month,  while4iolding  out  a  prospect  of 
the  consolidation  of  Italy,  if  no  foreign  intervention  take  place,  ha?e,  on 
the  other  hand,  g^ven  rise  to  very  serious  apprehensions  on  the  part  of 
those  who  look  farther  than  the  present  moment.  While  Victor  Em- 
manuel, despising  &e  warnings  of  his  great  ally,  has  determined  on 
patting  an  end  to  the  confusion  in  Naples,  and  ruling  with  a  strong  hand 
as  monarch  of  united  Italy,  Francis  Joseph  has  been  concentrating  his 
strength  in  Venetia,  and  is  apparently  prepared  to  seize  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity  for  recommencing  hostilities,  and  settling  the  Italian 
question  in  his  way.  The  chances  are  decidedly  in  his  £ivour :  Louis 
Napoleon  has  altered  his  mind  for  the  hundredth  time  since  Villafranca, 
and  will  place  no  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  Austrians,  so  long  as  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  is  maintained.  Even  while  making  this 
pledge,  his  troops  are  doing  the  very  thing  at  Yiterbo  which  he  disap- 
proves of  in  the  Austrians,  while  he  is  '*  lendine"  munitions  of  war  to  the 
Sardinians,  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  aU  contingencies.  Indeed, 
regarding  Louis  Napoleon's  conduct  since  the  last  war,  there  is  a  reason- 
able doubt  whether  his  boasted  inscrutability  will  not  yet  prove  the  result 
of  the  most  miserable  indecision. 

But  of  even  greater  value  to  Austria  than  the  French  standing  aloof 
in  Italy,  is  the  renewal  of  amicable  relations  with  Russia.  It  is  impos- 
rible  to  speculate  on  the  promises  made  on  either  side,  or  whether  Russia 
will  be  allowed  to  recommence  her  intrigues  in  the  Principalities,  in  re- 
turn for  the  moral  support  she  gives  Austria  in  the  hour  of  need  ;  but 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  Austria,  with  Russia  to  support  her,  will  yet 
become  the  final  arbiter  in  Italian  matters.  Self-interests  are  as  strongly 
at  work  in  St.  Petersburg  as  in  the  Tuileries  to  prevent  Italy  becoming 
a  constitutional,  and  therefore  powerful,  kingdom,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  the  Holy  Alliance  should  be  patched  up  again,  ere  the  revolutionary 
hurricane  has  scattered  the  disjecta  membra. 

There  were  many  obvious  reasons  why  Austria  should  court  the 
Russian  alliance  as  her  sheet  anchor.  The  remembrance  of  the  Hun- 
garian intervention  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  troubled  peace  in 
that  province,  while  the  moral  support  implied  in  a  Russian  corps 
d'armee  on  the  Gallidan  frontier,  will  enable  Francis  Joseph  to  mass  his 
troops  in  Italy  for  the  final  struggle.  Still,  we  believe,  it  must  have 
been  a  humiliation  to  the  haughty  Uabsburger  to  find  himself  compelled 
once  again  to  seek  foreign  aid,  through  the  impossibility  of  inducing 
Prussia  to  speak  out  manfully.  It  is  so  manifestly  the  interest  of  Austria 
to  remain  a  German  state,  that  hardly  any  sacrifice  would  have  appeared 
too  great  to  secure  that  end.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  Prince 
Regent  has  an  admirable  talent  for  halting  between  two  opinions :  to- 
day he  is  shaking  hands  with  constitutionalism  atCoblentz,  to-morrow  he 
78  the  obedient  servant  of  despots  at  Warsaw.  The  bonds  which  connect 
Austria  and  Prussia  together  are  already  sadly  loosened,  and  if  Austria 
be  compelled  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  a  foreign  power  for  good 
and  evil,  Louis  Napoleon  will  have  carried  out  the  divide  et  impera 
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principle  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  the  hoar  may  almost  be  predicted 
when  Zouaves  will  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Rhine — bat  this  time  in  per- 
manent possesBron. 

In  all  the  diplomatic  imbroglio,  which  rarely  ends  in  anything  satis- 
bctory  without  a  waz^  oim  thing  has  ever  struck  us  with  aoqirise,  tfast 
the  great  powers  have  not  thought  of  the  simplest  way  to  hold  both 
Bussia  and  France  in  cheek,  W  establishing  a  united  aad  poweiiid 
Germany.  Whenever  Russia  wishes  to  aggrandise  her  toutfaera  hovAae^ 
&vourable  tenns  have  been  offisred  to  France.  Nieholaa  lanned  with 
Charies  X  a  secret  trea^,  by  which  Russia  should  take  aH  the  tenitoiy 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  France  that  on  the  left  bank  of  ^  Bhme. 
It  was  at  the  time  when  Niehobs  let  the  sick  man  the  first  bk>odt  and 
fioeead  on  him  the  treaty  of  Adrianople.  It  may  be  kid  down  as  aa 
axiom  that,  whenever  Russia  wishes  to  carry  out  her  designs  in  the  £as^ 
she  seeks  a  union  with  France  at  the  expense  of  Germany. 

Ideas,  Louis  Napoleon  has  taught  us,  are  very  troublesome  things^  and 
there  is  no  telling  when  the  idea  of  "  natural  frontiers''  may  bredc  out 
agttn  with  rtfinenee  to  the  Rhine.     The  left  bank  <£  that  river  was  for 
fimen  years  under  French  dominion,  and  according  to  Fren^  views  Aat 
is  amste  time  to  establish  a  fre^old  tenure.  This  principle  is  not  mereiy 
Naooleonic,   b«t    has  become  an  article  of  belief  in  French  ftikj. 
Althoui^  the  revolution  of  July  prevented  Charles  X.'s  neet  p2ao  bemg 
carried  out,  ten  years  later,  when  Louis  Philippe  was  auxed  up  so  ^'^^ 
in  the  Oriental  afiair,  the  cry  for  the  *' Rhenish  frontier"  wassgatnzaiKa. 
The  four  great  powers  interfered,  and  Thiers  waa  obliged  to  take  hif 
bands  off  the  prey.     At  that  time  he  stated  in  his  papery  that  ^  Fonee 
will  fesign  no  daim  which  her  history  has  handed  down  to  her.   She  will 
Qtver  eease  protesting  against  the  disgrace  which  Euk^  has  heaped  ufoa 
bee     Time  and  the  progress  of  ideas  will  do  the  rest.  •  We  will  aotootr 
strip  either,  but  are  iar  from  renoundng  that  employment  of  opportnaitiss 
which  Providence  will  offisr  us."  Tins  may  be  r^faided  as  the  idle  blnittr 
of  a  disappointed  minister,  but  his  words  have  a  stnmge  rignifieanoe  when 
read  in  their  contrast  with  the  following  passage  from  the  SueU  of  ])^y» 
1860 :  "  A  new  map  of  Europe  must  be  drawn  up,  in  aooordaooe  with 
Hhut  requirements  of  the  peoples.     Why  is  Germany  afraid  for  thst  por- 
ticm  of  her  frontier  which  France  formerly  possessed  ?  Boeawso  sheiseon- 
acions  that  the  tide  on  which  her  present  occupation  is  baaed  soffers  fr«A 
a  frmdamental  error.     The  treaties  of  1815  were  produced  by  A»  mmtm 
of  foroe."     What  follows  is  equally  characteristb :  "^  An  idea  ean  be  ss 
little  stopped  in  its  oourse  as  a  cannon4MklL     The  bullet  must  leach  its 
object,  or  it  destroys  everything  that  is  opposed  to  it." 

To  judge  fairiv  of  the  dangers  to  which  Germany,  in  its  present  esn- 
dfitioB,  is  exposed,  we  most  look  fru^s  boldly  in  the  friee  ;  and  thit  ike 
danger  is  imminent  no  sane  nmn  will  be  disposed  to  deny.  We  fiul  no 
fruit  with  Louis  Napoleon  for  his  intrigues,  although  he  is  the  most 
menaomg  foe  Germany  has  yet  had.  On  the  other  hmid»  we  are  aotdii- 
posed  to  praise  his  conduct.  He  acts,  we  trust,  honestly,  ia  the  wa^  he 
thinks  wiU  most  benefit  his  nation.  At  the  same  time,  he  ever  acts  logi- 
oaUy,  and  as  a  Napoleonist,  and  those  people  who  idlow  themselves  to  be 
deocived  by  him  have  only  themselves  to  blame.  The  ex-pasoner  of  Ha0 
new  rales  with  the  oosnipotenee  of  a  enr  ovw  a  country  which  onee  pole 
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sessed  a  fi»e  press  and  popular  represesitatioi^  and  boastad  of  both.  A 
nation  is  entirely  dependent  from  his  will,  which  once  made  a  revolnttoii 
and  expelled  a  dynasty  for  a  press  ordMmanoe,  Presently,  it  was  no 
longer  satisfied  with  a  comprehensive  constitutional  liberty,  and  created 
an  absurd  spedes  of  republic,  to  which  the  third  Ni^Mtleon  put  an  end. 
At  the  present  monent,  his  word  is  all  in  all ;  he  is  the  most  powerfol 
man  in  Europe ;  he  has  robbed  the  French  of  th^  liberty  (and  they  £dllj 
deeerred  it),  and  gives  them  in  exchange  abundance  <^  g^offy.  They  are 
the  instruments  of  his  will ;  they  help  him  to  keep  Europe  in  a  state  of  x 
permanent  restlessness,  and  he  can  do  so  because  the  powers  have  not  yet 
had  good  sense  enough  to  combine  against  him.  He  overthrows  them  in 
turn,  they  are  the  playthings  of  his  diplomacy  or  his  arms.  The  paltry 
and  senseless  jealousy  between  Austria  and  Prussia  gives  this  powerful  and 
silent  man  every  opportunity  to  exploiter  their  strength. 

In  politics,  promises  and  keeping  promises  are  two  difiereut  things,  and 
Louis  Napoleon  is  well  aware  of  the  fact.  He  carries  on  his  wars  simul* 
taneously  with  bayonets  and  fine  words,  '^  ideas"  by  which  not  merely 
cabinets  but  nations  let  themselves  be  befooled.  The  empire  is  peace— 
and  since  these  words  were  spoken  at  Bordeaux,  Europe  has  never  been 
at  rest.  The  President  of  the  Republic  assured  the  representatives  of  the 
people  that  the  man  who  strove  in  France  after  monarchy  was  a  maniac^ 
and  he  made  himself  emper(»r.  While  he  was  studying  the  map,  he  formed 
ideas,  and  sought  instruments  to  realise  them. 

The  idea  of  Italian  unity  and  independence  came  to  the  sarfiace.  So 
early  as  1855  the  plan  was  drawn  np  for  exeetition*  Russia  had  done 
Sardinia  no  injury,  but  sixteen  thouMnd  Sardinian  troops  prooeeded  to 
the  Crimea.  In  1858  tbe  scheme  of  the  campaign  vras  aivangedat  Plomr 
bieres,  and  the  bargain  concluded.  The  war  in  Itaty  eommenced,  whaoh 
was  to  be  "disinterested  and  soldy  carried  on  for  the  idea  of  liberty  and 
nationality."  The  prevailing  idea  which  Louis  Napoleon  sedcs  to  reafiae 
is  no  other  dian  to  plaee  the  France  he  has  sub^ugsubed  at  the  head  of  tiw 
Bomanic  states  and  nations,  so  that  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  PortugneoD 
may  stand  under  his  hegemony,  that  he  may  £spose  (^  their  lesouroes^ 
and  employ  thran  against  other  powers.  By  the  aid  of  dus  idea  he  de* 
aires  to  carry  out  two  plans,  and  secure  the  permanent  su^^eemacy  in 
Europe.  He  wishes  to  oonimand  the  Medxtecianean,  and  atiadb  dw 
Rhenish  provinces  with  Belgium  to  France. 

And  this  brings  us  back  to  the  natural  frontiers.  When  the  war  broitt 
out  in  Italy,  an  imperial  manifesto  declared  diat  ^^  France  only  fighia 
for  the  idea  of  civilisation,  and  seeks  no  aggrandisement''  But  she  tore 
from  her  Italian  vassal  Sav<w,  whidi  had  belonged  to  Hedmont  for 
eighteen  hundred  years,  and  ftolian  Nice  in  the  bargain.     The  Frendi 

J^ X         •   t-    t^      i    j.l__?_    A !a xl 1__    li L-. 


I  ganiaoned  for  a  few  years, 
aheady  beoi  suggested  in  Switzerland,  and  a  Paris  paper  wrote  in  ao 
many  words,  "  Geneva,  ihe  Valaia,  and  the  Vaudois  must*  fioUow  Savny^ 
for  the  latter  is  of  no  use  to  us  so  long  as  we  do  not  hold  the  road  over 
the  Simplon,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  twin-brother  of  Mont  Cenis.'' 
The  ^  free,  independent  sub- Alpine  kingdom"  now  Ues  open  to  French 
•ma.    What  independence !    The  real  natural  frontiers,  the  Alps,  with 
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ihmr  pMsef,  have  been  rarrendered,  but  even  in  January,  I860,  the  Swiss 
envoy  at  Paris  received  the  strongest  official  assurances  that  the  incorpo- 
ration of  Savoy  was  not  thought  of.  Three  months  htter  it  was  Sijaxt 
aeeompiL 

The  conquerors  say :  ^  In  Savoy  we  acquire  a  natural  frontier,  farmed 
by  the  mountains,  and  which  is  further  ours  because  the  inhabitants  talk 
a  French  dialect.     All  people  that  employ  such  a  tongue  belong  de  Jure 
to  France."    But  there  never  yet  has  been  any  great  state  the  population 
of  which  only  spoke  one  language.     Russia  has  dozens  of  nationalities, 
Switzerland  three,  Belgium  two,  and  France  no  less  than  six — nameJy, 
high  Germans  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  low  Germans  in  French  Flanders, 
Celts  in  Brittany,  Basques  in  and  round  the  Pyrenees,  Italians  in  Cor- 
sica, and,  lastly,  French  proper.    It  is  the  same  with  Austria  and  Turkey. 
Just  try  to  separate  all  these  nationalities,  and  see  what  a  confusion 
would  ensue.  What  had  Nice,  when  a  river — the  Var — formed  the  natural 
frontier  towards  France,  to  do  with  that  frontier  ?    The  Nizzard^  the 
countrymen  of  Garibaldi,  are  no  Frenchmen.     But  the  latter  seized  on 
Nice  **  because  they  must  strengthen  their  position  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean."    That  is  the  way  in  which  ideas  are  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood. 
Austria  must  quit  Italy,  of  course,  but  France  must  go  into  Italy  equally 
of  course.    The  former  will  lose  Venetia,  and  the  latter  incorporate 
Liguria  with  Genoa.     What  admirable  logic  ! 

But  even  more.  We  read  in  a  Paris  paper :  *'  As  a  complement  to 
Savoy,  we  need  three  cantons  of  Switzerland.  This  territory  was  con- 
stituted into  a  French  department  from  1798  to  1814,  and  the  empire 
requires  it"  Translated  into  honest  English,  this  means,  France  must 
have  what  she  thinks  proper,  and  the  existence  of  Switzerland  is  unne- 
cessary. In  Paris,  a  speciid  name  has  even  been  invented  for  this  en- 
croachment on  foreign  states :  it  is  called  *'  the  natural  frontiers  of 
political  necessity.**  For  our  part,  we  do  not  see  exactly  where  this  is  to 
stop,  for  Antwerp  would  soon  be  discovered  to  be  as  necessary  as  Genoa. 
The  first  Napoleon,  who  was  not  in  the  habit  of  using  fine  phrases,  in- 
dulged his  propensity  for  natural  frontiers  by  advancing  his  empire  to 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  According  to  the  French  theory,  when  rooon- 
tvns  are  absent  rivers  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a  frontier,  but  the  impe- 
rial or^ns  have  the  condescension  to  say  that  *'  it  would  not  be  consi- 
dered nght  to  cross  over  to  the  other  bank  of  the  Rhine.*'  Surely  the 
German  regents,  when  such  moderation  is  preached,  ought  only  to  be 
too  happy  to  surrender  the  territory  extending  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  Germany  has  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace: 
at  the  present  moment  there  can  be  hardly  a  doubt  that  sooner  or  later 
she  must  be  engaged  in  a  war  for  the  "  natural  frontiers."  Treaties  are 
no  longer  of  any  value ;  no  one  attaches  the  slightest  importance  to  the 
assurances  of  courts  and  cabinets,  after  all  that  has  recently  occurred. 
There  is  no  public  law  of  nations  left  in  Europe,  for  no  state  had  the 
courage  to  oppose  Louis  Napoleon  when  he  began  throwing  the  treaties 
overboard.  From  the  outset  it  was  evident  that  a  Napoleon  must  renew 
the  old  claims  to  the  Rhenish  [provinces  and  Belgium;  a  Bonaparte  can 
do  nothing  else,  and  from  his  stand-point  he  is  in  the  ric^ht,  for  he  is 
fettered  by  tradition  and  destiny.     These  are  necessities  which  lie  in  the 
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circumstances  themselves,  and  they  driye  a  man  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
abyss,  even  though  he  approaches  it  with  hb  eyes  open. 

Af^r  Leipzig  and  Waterloo  Napoleon's  opponents  committed  a  grave 
fault,  which  resembles  a  g^at  crime.  The  victors  left  Alsace  and  German 
Lorraine  to  France,  and  renounced  that  '*  employment  of  opportunities" 
which  Thiers  at  a  later  date  so  earnestly  recommended  and  Napoleon  III. 
has  so  cleverly  employed.  The  old  German  lands  were  not  restored. 
France  holds  them  by  the  right  of  conquest,  and  the  Germans  would  be 
justified  in  recovering  them  by  the  same  mode.  But  the  ''noble  friend" 
Alexander  of  Russia,  the  "  faithful  ally''  England,  and  the  crafty  diploma- 
tist  Talleyrand,  who  swore  and  broke  one-and-twenty  oaths  in  succession, 
laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  state  policy  that ''  a  powerful 
France  was  a  necessity  for  the  world."  Unfortunately,  no  one  thought 
of  creating  a  powerful  Germany,  and  thus,  while  that  country  has  lost 
all  its  political  influence,  we  have  the  glaring  anomaly  that  the  France 
which  England  spent  millions  in  humiliating  is  now  the  leading  power  in 
Europe,  and  able  to  effect  all  she  pleases,  through  the  natiural  reluctance 
the  nations  feel  to  engage  in  a  war  the  conditions  of  which  would  be  so 
different  from  those  of  1815. 

The  same  intrigues  which  preceded  the  annexation  of  Savoy  are  now 
fully  at  work  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  and  the  Rhenish  provinces.  In  Stras- 
burg,  the  newspapers  are  full  of  reports  how  happy  and  proud  the 
Alsatians  are  at  bemg  subjects  of  Napoleonic  France.  From  Alsace  the 
army  derives  its  best  recruits,  and  were  we  to  be  led  by  the  hired  press, 
we  should  believe  that  along  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  the  mha- 
bltants  are  repining  at  their  continued  subjection  to  Germany.  But,  in 
truth,  the  Alsatians  are  far  from  being  such  futhful  servants  of  Louis 
Napoleon ;  they  treasure  the  German  language  still,  and  are  heart  and 
soul  with  their  brethren  across  the  Rhine.  Should  a  war  break  out 
between  France  and  Germany,  the  cry  of  ''  natural  frontiers"  on  one 
side  would  be  responded  to  by  the  cnallenge,  ''  German-Lorraine  and 
Alsace."  In  such  a  case,  we  believe  that  the  sympathies  of  the  people 
would  be  with  the  Germans.  And  such  a  war  is  inevitable :  the  Germans 
have  already  reached  such  a  pitch  of  exasperation  that  public  writers 
openly  declare  that ''  there  is  a  state  of  peace  which  inflicts  more  injury 
on  nations  than  a  war,"  and  should  Louis  Napoleon  throw  down  the 
gauntlet  it  would  be  eagerly  taken  up  by  the  people.  Sooner  or  later, 
Louis  Napoleon  will  require  occupation  for  his  troops,  and  though  he 
may  defer  the  Rhine  question  till  he  has  disposed  of  Belgium  and  other 
trifling  matters,  the  time  must  come  when  conclusions  will  have  to  be 
tried  with  united  Germany,  an  empire  which  will  only  be  constituted  by 
the  pressing  and  common  danger  impending  over  all. 

With  these  patent  facts  before  them,  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
Austria  and  Prussia  should  be  so  blinded  by  paltry  jealousy  as  to  remain 
apart  We  can  hardly  blame  Austria  for  the  resolution  she  has  formed  of 
concluding  an  alliance  with  Russia,  for  the  past  year  has  taught  her  that 
leaning  on  Prussia  is  as  a  broken  reed.  The  constant  antagonism  for  the 
hegemony  of  Grermany  between  the  two  great  powers  was  very  cleverly 
exploits  by  Louis  Napoleon  at  the  Baden  conference,  and  we  can  easily 
imagine  the  glittering  baits  he  held  up  before  the  Prince  Regent  in  order 
to  detach  him  definitively  firom  Austria.    Comparing  small  things  with 
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grwt,  it  WM  lan  dw  BMetng  hekmm  Aknader  snd  tfw  fint  NapoleoB, 
except  that  in  thk  tMe  te  ^f"*^  Beg«»ty  wsned  1q^  pMt  expeneoee, 

» o£  hie  tempteF,  and  raq 


a  fwj  legitiiDate  distnvt  o£  hie  tempteF,  and  reqae»ted.tkne 
to  eonsider.  For  die  ptmaut,  the  Proee  Regent,  ahdttnng  hioMeif  under 
Ae  wkage  of  the  Caar,  has  protested  against  the  SardiniaD  ooeupataon  o€ 
Ilaplsa,  aad  went  to  Warsaw  in  die  h^  of  fishiag  in  troaUed  waters. 
He  bsm  die  chitmcier  of  an  aauaUe  and  weB-meaniDg  man,  Ixtt  thoae 
fcry  atUiUitss  nay  lead  Us  ooontiyinto  grave  misfortunes  in  the  piesuut 
cntMal  aspeet  of  anain. 

Oasihaldi  wakes  no  concsstaisnt  of  his  intsntions;  he  has  dedared  that 
h»h  most  he  free,  or  he  will  perish  in  the  attempt.  He  has  proefaimed 
a  fiberal  cnoade  for  next  spring,  and  a  headng  up  reeniits  in  every  con- 
sdtutkmal  ooaotiy.  It  is  possible  that  Louis  Napcdeon  is  alrea^  rabbrag 
U§  crafty  hands  orer  die  visionar/s  prospects,  and  is  wilting  to  leave 
Aastria  the  odiam  of  restoring  the  old  state  of  dungs,  rsseriing'  ta  him- 
self the  riafat  of  airangbg  matters  in  the  last  instance,  so  ss  to  seeore  that 
inissiiee  for  whiefa  he  hM  so  long  been  workmg.  The  Teiy  hust  of  hie 
troops  defending  the  Pope,  whom  all  acknowledge  to  be  the  great 
stombling-blook  to  Italian  aoificadon,  evidences  that  he  is  deabons  to 
flMintaki  the  confusion.  Having  onoe  made  up  his  miad  that  France  shall 
be  the  dominant  power  in  Italy,  he  quietly  allows  Victor  Emmanuel  to 
pave  the  way  for  him,  ready  at  a  moment's  nodee  to  dnve  off  the  humble 
jaskal  and  seoare  the  lion's  share. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  brieve  that  Loais  Napoleon  is  prepared  to 
ticT  conclusions  again  widi  Austria,  for  his  pretext  would  not  decnve  the 
fiherals  a  seeond  time.  We  grant  that,  up  to  the  prssent,  matters  have 
in  appearance  gone  crossly  for  Lods  Napoleon  in  Italy,  but  die  end  is 
not  yet  Who  knows  whether  the  expdsiott  of  the  King  of  Nsples  has 
not  been  tacitly  perautted,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  return  of 
a  Marat,  while  the  pml  question  may  yet  becowe  the  subject  of  a 
eompraaise,  always  to  the  greater  gkn^pr  of  France  P  In  all  the  vacilhu 
don  whiA  has  been  disj^yed  by  Loms  Napoleon  since  Yillafranca,  he 
has  ever  held  to  one  point  as  a  sheet-aachor — Italy  mast  not  become 
muted. 

We  sadly  fear  duit  these  vital  questions  for  Europe  can  only  be  setded 
hv  an  appeal  to  arms.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  die  rearit  ai  die 
WarMw  conimnce  will  be  an  earnest  eniortation  to  Loeis  Napoleon  to 
recognise  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  come  back  like  a  prodigal  son  to  the 
hoeom  of  the  happy  family.  If  he  consent,  the  cm  intrigues  vrill  be 
meedily  renewed :  Russia  will  have  no  hesitation  to  force  upon  Prusna 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  if  she  be  permitted  to  begin  her 
underground  schemes  again  in  the  PrincipaKdes  without  opposidon.  And 
we  hMdly  see  how  Louis  Ni^leon  can  reject  the  offer ;  for  he  cannot 
affiwd  to  have  Austria  and  Russia  as  his  enemies,  now  that  he  has  so 
petulantiy  thrown  away  the  Engtish  alliance.  Whatever  may  hi^ipen  to 
hiaift— whatever  paHry  territory  he  may  annex  at  a  most  disproportionate 
oodaj  of  men  and  moncjF — ^it  will  weigh  but  %htiy  in  the  hakaoe 
against  the  honest  and  heivty  friendship  of  the  Englidi  nation. 

The  worst  part  of  the  business  is  nie  tangled  web  of  iatrigne  into 
wlndi  Sardima  has  been  dragged.  Eaglishmea  used  to  ngvd  tkit 
litde  natwn  with  pride,  for  there  was  ssnedHag  {^ooky  in  the  vrsy 
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Victor  Emmwinel  etteUkhed  a  coiMtiliitioad  fbm  of  govemmeBt  in  the 
teeth  of  all  opposMon.  Bat  the  maniftsto  xeoeatlj  puUUied  hy  the 
sdODMreh — surely  a  masterpieee  of  simplittfy — proves  tufficMiitly  that  the 
ItaKaii  eopflpiwK?y  hai  Wen hatahed  for  averj  long  time.  The  king  teUe 
UB  that  he  engaged  in  the  Crimean  war  in  order  to  gain  admiiaioQ  to  the 
copnaelf  of  Europe,  and  bring  before  it  the  opproiood  state  of  Italy.  By 
the  light  of  past  e?enta»  we  can  see  the  impenal  <'  A&Ue  Hawk^  polling 
the  strings  of  his  pnppet.  The  eonseij^Mnces,  howeirery  nu^  prove  very 
aerious  to  Sardiiua.  ^  has  resigned  a  certainty,  in  theshu)eof  Savoy, 
in  exohaB^  for  a  territory,  the  permanent  letentien  of  which  is  pro- 
Uematieal ;  and  whenever  the  map  of  Europe  nMiy  be  revised  (thonfffa  not 
in  the  sense  of  the  French  chartographer),  we  may  feel  assured  that 
France  will  not  give  up  her  new  territory  because  Victor  Emmaanel 
was  not  strong  enough  to  hdd  his  own  in  iJombardy. 

In  the  midst  of  the  in&broglio,  Enghmd  pursoes  the  even  tenor  of  hsr 
way :  she  has  been  latterly  undeceived  by  Louis  Napoleon,  and  shrunk 
from  the  abyss  to  the  verge  of  whichhe  had  led  her.  Trusting  in  Louis 
Napoleon's  word,  we  allowed  our  defences  to  fall  into  a  most  unwarranV 
aUe  condition,  and  the  cxcesrive  efforts  made  during  the  last  eig^tteen 
months^  or  since  the  nation  tool(  the  alarm,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
lamentable  position  we  were  in  at  that  time.  Fortunately  we  have  but 
little  to  fear  now :  an  army  has  sprung  from  the  soil,  nrepared  to  in^ 
to  the  death  pro  air%$  et/odsy  while  we  have  a  magnificent  fleet  to  de> 
fond  our  diores.  If  ever,  as  his  enemies  assart,  Napcdeon  beHeved  that 
his  destiny  compelled  him  to  become  the  hnmiliator  of  haughty  Albion, 
he  has  let  the  opportunily  slip ;  or,  if  he  prove  true  to  his  star,  the  con- 
sequences are  on  the  sarbo%. 

The  result  of  the  alliance  is  the  more  lamentaUe,  because  an  honest 
understanding  between  the  two  countries  must  have  secured  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe,  and  enabled  us  to  recover  from  the  effiacts  oi  that 
untoward  war,  the  after^pangs  <^  whidi  we  now  fed  in  the  permanent 
imposition  of  the  income-tax.  For  a  time  great  things  were  hoped  from 
the  commercial  treaty ;  but  so  long  as  Napoleon's  policy  impds  him  te 
keep  Europe  in  continued  conforion,  our  merehants  nave  but  a  poor 
guarantee  for  ^ktering  mto  extensive  sdations  with  France.  Trade  must 
necessarily  be  crippled  by  the  constant  apprehension  of  hostilities ;  and 
the  twelve  millions  to  be  expended  in  fortifications  will  be  a  heavy  dis- 
count on  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  an  aufinnented  interchange  of 
commodities. .  Instead  of  the  Channel  being  bridged  by  a  peacefiil  fleet 
ci  merchantmen,  vaisseaux-b^liers  are  frowning  at  the  entrances  of  the 
seaports,  and  the  evil  passions  of  both  nations  are  kept  at  fever-heat  by 
a  state  of  things  wludi  nothing  will  remove  save  a  great  redoetion  in 
the  c^enrive  means  of  our  powerM  neighbour. 

The  volnnteer  movement  was  a  sm  necessity.  We  had  no  right 
to  offer  a  temptation  to  an  invade;  but,  m^rtunatcjy,  it  cuts  two  wav& 
The  French  nation,  ever  jealous  ai^  prone  to  take  oronee,  have  regaroed 
the  great  national  movement  as  a  standing  menace,  and  have  become 
more  warlike  than  before,  if  that  be  possible.  No  thought  of  a  disarm^' 
ment  would  now  be  tolerated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  two  greatest  nations  of  the  universe  stand  oppo- 
site to  each  other  in  an  attitude  of  armed  expectation,  chafing  at  the 
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waste  of  time  and  monej,  and  growing  daily  into  the  convictioQ  that  the 
only  relief  from  such  suspense  will  be  found  in  an  internecine  war.  The 
result  of  this  estrangement  will  soon  become  visible.  Louis  Napoleon 
will  be  compelled  to  seek  for  fresh  alliances,  and  the  scanty  socoessee 
gained  in  the  Crimean  war  will  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 
If  this  be  the  case,  England  will  also  hare  to  seek  a  new  ally,  and  she, 
fortunately,  has  one  ready  made :  not  in  Austria,  not  in  Prussia  al^ne^ 
hut  in  the*  entire  Germanic  Confederation,  which,  if  regenerated  and  esta- 
blished in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  would  afibrd  a  most 
efficient  bulwark  against  French  encroachments  towards  the  Rhine.  We 
fear  that  it  is  too  late  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  the  sacrifice  in 
Southern  Europe.  Be  it  ours,  then,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  secure  what 
is  left. 

No  time  must  be  lost  in  doing  this,  for  if  Austria  is  oompeUed  in  s^f- 
defence  to  throw  her  German  interests  on  one  side,  and  form  a  Sdavonic 
alliance  with  Russia,  the  odds  against  Louis  Napoleon  will  be  terribly 
reduced.  Lord  John  Russell  is  assumed  to  possess  some  influence  in 
Prussia ;  let  him  at  once  urge  the  Regent  to  give  up  those  pretennons 
whicl^  have  kept  (jermany  in  a  constant  state  of  division,  and  draw  nearer 
to  Austria.  Let  us  take,  in  our  turn,  a  leaf  from  Louis  Nanoleon*s  book : 
if  he  is  striving  to  collect  the  Romanic  nations  under  his  leadership,  let 
us  fiedl  back  on  the  German  dement,  and  form  a  new  coalition,  not  in  any 
way  as  a  menace,  but  merely  to  maintain  that  balance  of  power  for  which 
we  fought  so  long,  and,  as  it  now  appeal^  so  ineffectually.  If  we  do  not 
act  in  this  way,  we  must  be  |»repatea  to  admit  that  the  great  war  wi6  a 
mistake,  and  that  we  ought  to  have  permitted  the  first  Napoleon  to  carry 
out  his  schemes  witliout  offering  him  any  opposition.  We  hardly  belie\4 
that  there  is  a  man  in  England  prepared  to  allow  this. 

But  the  third  Napoleon  is  foeling  his  way  cautiously,  and  treading  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  uncle :  and  he  possesses  the  great  advantage  that  he 
never  allows  ^himself  to  be  carried  away  by  his  temper,  but  follows  his 
prey  with  the  pertinacity  and  dogged  obstmacy  of  a  sleuth-hound.  As 
an  enemy,  he  would  prove  incomparably  more  dangerous  to  us  than  the 
first  Napoleon.  The  old  notion  of  British  superiority  has  been  exploded, 
and  the  odds  of  three  to  one,  in  vogue  during  the  lakt  French  War,  would 
prove  decidedly  unpleasant  in  the  present  oblj.  We  can  no  longer  look 
on  Louis  Napoleon  as  a  friend:  he  has  not  yet  declared  himself  an  enemy, 
but  it  behoves  us  to  be  well  on  our  guard,  and  reckon  up  our  supporters 
while  there  is  yet  time.  The  French  cry  of  '<  natural  frontiers,^  the  most 
pestilent  theory  of  the  age,  as  its  consequences  are  bcalculable,  must  be 
met  by  us  with  a  renewd  of  the  **  natural  alliances.'* 

A  heavy  responsibility  now  weighs  on  the  Regent  of  Pkusna.  Time 
will  prove  whether  he  understands  the  signs  of  the  hour  aright,  or  will 
w^t  till  another  Jena  has  aroused  him  to  a  sense  of  his  position.  He  has 
it  in  his  power  vet  to  ubite  Germany  into  one  great  andTpowerfarnatldii, 
.ihuB  securing  tne  traifqUillity  of  Europe;  or  he  can,  by  his  vacillatioii, 
give  the  sign^  for' a  war,  fnm,  which  his  nation  mil  be  the  greatest 
sufferer. 
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M.  Edmord  About,  since  the  publication  of  the  '*  Question  Romaine/^ 
and  the  artful  scheming  by  which  that  volume  was  forced  into  notoriety, 
has  become  an  authority  on  matters  Roman.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  him  bringing  out  a  supplementary  volume  under  the  title  of 
*^  Rome  Contemporaine,"  the  materials  of  which  have  been  idle  in  his 
drawer  for  two  years,  but  which  he  declares  are  as  truthful  now  as  when 
first  written — though  that  is  but  a  negative  recommendation.  There 
are  jspecial  reasons,  however,  why  M.  About's  books  should  be  eagerly 
read  :  in  the  first  place  he  possesses  an  amount  of  wit  rarely  found  in 
the  present  day  among  his  money-craving  countrymen ;  and  secondly^ 
which  is  even  a  greater  merit,  he  never  bores  you  with  statistics.  He 
skims  from  point  to  point  like  a  bee,  sucking  the  honey,  though  letting 
you  know  the  while  he  bears  a  sting,  and  his  moral  is  never  obtruded  on 
you.  Collecting  a  large  body  of  facts,  as  regarded  from  a  Gallican 
point  of  view  and  the  last  phases  of  the  imperial  temper,  he  forms  them 
into  an  agreeable  volume,  which  floats  buoyantly  on  Uie  surface,  and 
causes  no  unpleasant  amount  of  reflection.  We  may  say  of  his  books 
what  used  to  be  said  of  Irish  whbky,  before  distilleries  came  into  fashiop, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  headache,  even  from  an  overdose.  The  only 

Suzzle  to  our  mind  is  why  these  materials  have  been  held  back  till  now. 
I.  About  tells  us  this  is  a  literary  study  of  the  Papal  States,  as  the 
companion  volume  was  a  political  one,  but  to  our  mind  there  is  very 
alight  difference  between  them.  We  can  only  assume,  then,  that  our 
author  has  been  advised  that  the  moment  has  arrived  for  publication, 
and  we  feel  grateful  that  he  has  not  kept  us  waiting  longer. 

At  the  outset  M.  About  is  careful  to  warn  us  that  Rome  cannot  be 
studied  in  a  day,  supporting  his  assertion,  as  usual,  by  an  anecdote.  When 
Gregory  XVI.,  who  was  a  spirituel  vieillard,  accorded  an  audience  to  a 
foreigner,  his  first  question  was,  "  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?^ 
If  the  visitor  replied  "  Three  weeks,"  the  Pope  smiled  meaningly,  and 
said  "  Good'by."  If,  however,  the  answer  was,  "  Three  or  four 
months,"  the  Holy  Father  would  say,  "  Au  re  voir."  Rome  is,  indeed, 
an  exceptional  city,  bearing  a  likeness  to  no  other.  You  must  not  judge 
Italy,  or  even  the  Roman  States,  by  it :  for  it  is  a  magnificent  sample, 
but  the  piece  is  made  of  another  stuff.  Our  author,  therefore,  set 
to  work  studying  the  difl^erent  strata  of  society,  and  the  following  is  the 
judgment  he  formed  of  the  plebs  : 

Noble  strangers  who  have  visited  Rx)me  in  their  travelling-carriage  know  but 
little  of  the  world  I  am  about  to  describe.    Thej  remember  they  were  tor- 
Dec. — ^YOL.  CXX.  NO.  COCCLXXX.  2  c 
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mented  bj  howiing  faoduni,  and  followed  br  indefaiiji^le  beggars.  They  only 
saw  hands  open  to  receive ;  they  only  heard  shrill  voices  demsTiding  alms.  Be- 
hind this  curtain  of  mendicity  are  concealed  one  hondred  thousand  persons, 
almost  indigent  without  being  lasy,  and  who  gain  their  daily  bread  with  diffi- 
culty. The  gardeners  and  vintagers  who  cultivate  a  portion  of  the  enceinte  of 
Eome,  the  workia«i^  lenraAti,  coadunen*  models,  peran^ulatiBg  mffivkants, 
Tagabonds  wbo  await  a  aoipper  from  a  miradeof  Providence  or  a  tenae  ia  tho 
loUerr,  compose  the  majority  of  the  population.  They  manage  to  gain  a  live- 
lUiooa  during  the  winter,  when  foreigners  scatter  manna  over  tnis  country;  and 
tighten  their  waist-belts  in  summer.  Many  are  too  proud  to  ask  you  for  two- 
pence; but  not  one  is  rich  enough  to  refuse  them  when  offered.  Ignorant  and 
curious,  simple  and  subtle,  suse^tiUe  to  a  degree  without  much  dignity,  gene- 
rallv  most  prudent,  and  yet  ciq[)able  of  the  wildest  acts  of  imprudence ;  ex^eme 
in  oevotion  and  in  hatred :  easy  to  move,  difficult  to  convince;  moreaoeesuble 
to  feelbig  than  ideas ;  sober  by  habit,  terrible  in  intoxicaldon;  sincere  in  the 
practices  of  the  most  exaggerated  religion,  but  as  ready  to  quarrel  with  the 
saints  as  with  men:  persuaded  they  Mve  but  little  to  nope  for  on  this  earth, 
eomforted  at  times  by  the  hope  of  a  better  world'-^eY  livetm  a  alkhtijr  mniu 
muring  resignation  imder  a  government  which  gives  tkem  bread,  men  it  has 
any. 

Such  are  the  people  for  whom  Kberals  demand  an  independent  govern- 
ment ;  bat  onr  author  tells  ns  that  the  restoration  of  the  Pope  mider  die 
poiection  of  a  foreign  anny  in  no  way  astonished  them :  tney  expected 
it  as  a  fortunate  event  and  the  return  of  public  tranquillity.  Thepr  piqae 
themselves  on  being  descendants  of  the  ancient  Bomans ;  and  this  inno- 
oent  daim  is  so  far  well  founded  that  thev  are  eqaally  fond  of  panem  ei 
eireenses.  Each  of  diem  is  the  client  of  a  dtent  of  a  patrician ;  they 
are  vrell-boilt,  however,  and  capable  of  fatigue,  but  not  one  of  them  but 
tries  to  live  without  working.  Excellent  workmen  when  they  have  not 
a  fiirthing,  they  are  imposnble  to  get  hold  of  when  they  have  a  crown 
m  thdr  pockets  ;  they  will  save  up,  penny  bypenny,  ten  crovms  in  tlie 
year,  to  niie  a  prince's  box  at  the  Camival,  just  as  the  populace  of  old 
Kome  forgot  die  past  and  the  foture  in  the  Saturnalia. 

The  Famese  square  is  worth  a  visit  on  Sunday  morning  by  those  who 
wish  to  study  the  Roman  character.  Here  is  the  great  second-hand  shoe 
mart,  where  M.  About  saw  a  peasant  putting  on  a  pair  of  ton-boots^ 
which  suited  him  as  a  plume  would  a  pig's  ear,  and  it  vras  deliffntful  to 
watch  the  grimaces  he  made  as  he  put  his  foot  to  the  ground.  But  pride 
feels  no  pain :  the  salesman  told  him  he  might  suner  for  a  week,  but 
then  would  think  nothing  of  it  Presendy  you  come  to  a  man  selling 
nails  by  the  pound :  the  purchaser  drives  tnem  into  his  own  soles  on 
benches  put  up  for  die  purpose.  Along  the  walls  five  or  six  straw  chairs 
serve  as  open-air  shops  for  so  many  bari>er8  :  it  costs  a  hal^nnv  to  have 
s  week's  beArd  cut  off.  The  operation  is  effected  in  a  twinkHng :  the 
shaved  individual  gets  up,  and  his  place  is  taken  by  another.  He  might 
wash  the  soap-suds  off  at  the  fountain,  but  he  finds  it  more  simple  to  use 
the  cuff  of  nis  coat  The  public  writers  alternate  with  the  barbers. 
Letters  are  brought  them  to  read,  and  they  write  the  answer  for  the  sum 
of  three-halfpence.  So  soon  as  a  peasant  approaches  a  table  to  dictate 
anything,  five  or  six  curious  people  collect  around  him.  Each  places  his 
word,  each  gives  his  advice :  "  You  should  say  so  and  so.**  **  No,  better 
say  so  ;"  "  fst  him  alone,"  a  third  cries,  "  he  knows  better  than  you  what 
he  wants  written."    A  few  trucks,  loaded  with  barley-cakes,  move  about 
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among  the  crowd ;  a  lemoiiade  merohant,  with  a  pair  of  wooden  pincert, 
•qneeiee  lemon  into  the  glasses.  The  sober  man  drinks  at  the  foantain 
ky  making  an  aqnednot  of  the  brim  of  his  hat.  The  s^armet  buys  food 
at  a  small  stall,  where  the  waift  of  the  kitchen  are  sold  by  tiie  handfuL 
For  a  halfpenny  he  gets  a  piece  of  old  newspaper  filled  with  chopped 
beef  and  ooUet  bones,  to  which  a  handfbl  of  salt  gives  a  relish.  Hermits 
and  monks  go  about  collecting  lor  the  sonls  in  parfi;atory.  M.  About  is 
of  opinion  that  these  poor  workmen  endure  their  purgatory  on  th« 
aarth,  and  it  would  be  better  to  giro  them  money  than  uk  it  of  them : 
bat  for  all  that  they  give  without  grumbling. 

Presently  the  sound  of  mnsic  attracts  the  idlers.  A  blind  guitar-player, 
a  one-eyed  fiddler,  and  an  old  street  prima  donna  are  singing  the  trag^ 
event  of  the  Tour  de  Nesle.  As  the  people  believe  that  Florence  is  in 
England,  because  the  English  come  from  that  city,  and  ask  which  is  the 
greater,  Franoe  or  Paris  ;  they  swallow  the  tn^g;edy  of  the  Tour  de 
Nesle  as  a  thing  that  hi^pened  a  year  or  so  ago.  And  yet  the  observer 
may  witness  afiecting  soenes  enough : 

I  was  still  laughing,  when  I  noticed,  near  a  stall  where  c^fpx  stumps  were  sold 
wholesale,  apea&EUit  of  about  forty,  crTing,  without  saying  a  word  or  even  wiping 
his  tears.  Two  or  three  men  collected  round  him  were  trying  to  console  nim. 
He  held  an  open  letter  in  his  hand.  I  walked  up  to  him,  and  asked  what  the 
matter  was.    He  listened  without  repWing.    One  of  his  neighbours  said : 

"  It  is  a  letter  he  has  received  from  nis  mother." 

"WeUP" 

"She  is  dead." 

"Nonsense,  she  wrote  the  letter." 

**  Oh,  sir,"  the  sufferer  answered,  "  she's  as  ffood  as  dead.    Jnst  read." 

I  read  the  letter  aloud,  slowly  as  I  deciphered  it,  and  the  poor  fellow  repeated 
«very  word  after  me  with  a  tnmquil  and  deep  grief.  This  is  what  his  mother 
wrote  him :  "  Mt  son,  I  write  jou  these  lines  to  let  yon  know  I  have  received 
the  viaticum  ana  extreme  unction.  Make  haste  to  come  back  here,  that  I  may 
'see  you  again  ere  I  die.  If  you  delay  coming  you  will  find  the  house  emp^« 
I  salute  yon  tenderly,  and  send  vou  your  mother's  blessing."  I  fancy  the 
heroines  of  ancient  Bome  could  not  have  looked  death  more  bravely  in  the  face* 
and  do  not  imagine  there  is  anything  exceptional  in  this  courage,  for  the  Romans 
xegard  a  natural  death  as  a  debt  to  be  paid,  though  they  do  not  like  anything 
which  may  harry  on  the  payment.  Thus  they  say,  "  I  do  not  bathe  in  the  river 
hecause  I  may  be  drowned;  I  do  not  ride  because  men  fall  off  horses ;  I  do 
not  go  to  the  wars  because  bullets  hit"  But  when  old  age  or  iUaess  gives 
them  the  signal  for  departure  they  are  soon  ready. 

Bome  ifl  a  famous  spot  for  the  listless  lounger,  for  though  he  may  take 
half  a  day  in  reaching  the  spot  he  started  for,  owing  to  the  intricacy  of 
die  streets,  something  new  is  sure  to  strike  him  at  every  step.  Hence 
the  sojourner  in  Rome  gradually  yields  to  the  charm  of  uncertainty, 
which  is  the  sabstratom  of  the  Roman  character.  Hence,  whenever  M. 
.AJbont  was  questioned  in  Rome  as  to  the  object  of  his  walk,  he  could 
generally  answer,  with  .£sop,  "  I  know  not  where  I  am  going.**  Still,  ho 
never  missed  his  way  to  the  Ghetto,  because  he  could  smell  it  such  a  dis- 
tance off.  Our  author  allows  that  the  highways  leave  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world:  people  are  too  fond  of 
dirtying  the  streets,  and  it  is  nobody's  business  to  clean  them.  The 
windows  open  too  often  to  give  issue  to  humble  things,  and  the 
clothes  hung  up  to  dry  before  ^  paUuses  and  houses  give  the  traveller 
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the  impresnon  of  being  in  the  chief  city  of  washerwomen ;  bat  on  return* 
inz  to  the  streets  from  the  Ghetto  you  ^Eiucy  yourself  walking  on  roses  and 
lilies.  In  the  Christian  city  the  nun  washes  the  streets,  the  son  dries  up 
the  impurities,  and  the  wind  bears  off  the  dust :  but  no  rain,  wind,  or  soa 
can  cleanse  the  Ghetto :  to  do  that  an  inundadon  or  a  fire  would  be  neoei- 
saiT.  As  you  walk  through  this  valley  of  mud,  you  must  look  carefully 
berore  you,  not  to  commit  infanticide  at  every  step.  The  type  of  tlie 
population,  consisting  of  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  8oaI% 
IS  ugly,  the  complexion  livid,  the  face  degraded  by  wretdiedness ;  and  jet 
these  unhappy  beings  are  intelligent,  suited  for  business,  reagned,  and  ir- 
reproachable in  their  morals.  A  curious  anecdote,  not  generally  known, 
about  the  Ghetto  is  worth  quoting  here,  as  throwing  a  light  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people : 

The  proprietors  of  the  houses  in  the  Ghetto  were  fervent  Catholics  or  reb'gions 
oommuaities  who  fancied  thev  did  a  pious  work  by  plundering  the  Jews  mer- 
dlesdy.  This  abuse  excited  the  compassion  of  Urban  YUL  He  thought  he  was 
doing  an  act  of  justice  and  foresight  bv  fixing  the  rent  once  for  alL  Such  a 
house  was  to  be  let  at  ten  crowns,  anotuer  at  nfteen,  on  a  lease  which  could  be 
banded  down  from  father  to  son ;  and  for  the  sum  of  ten  crowns  the  owner  would 
be  obliged  to  do  all  the  repairs.  Urban  VIII.  died  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
years  ago,  and  his  imprudent  bull  still  remains  in  force.  Hence,  rents  have  risen 
everywhere  in  the  universe  save  in  the  Ghetto.  The  Israelite  -tenants  live 
literally  at  the  expense  of  their  landlords.  One  house  belonging  to  the  Ursir- 
lines  is  let  at  thirty  crowns  a  year,  and  as  the  house  is  not  new,  one  hundred 
crowns  a  year  have  to  be  laid  out  in  mortar  alone.  Hence  the  convent  summoned 
their  onerous  tenant,  wishing  him  to  have  the  house  for  nothing  and  do  his  own 
repairs.  But  the  Jew  defends  himself  like  a  fiend,  for  his  lease  is  the  patrimony 
of  his  children* 

Sbce  1847  the  gates  of  the  Ghetto  have  been  demolished,  and  oe 
barrier  now  separates  Christians  from  Jews.  But  the  latter  would  prefer 
them  being  re-established,  for  they  do  not  find  the  contact  with  Christians 
-80  pleasant  as  they  anticipated.  Curiously  enough,  with  recovered  liberty 
the  population  of  the  Ghetto  has  decreased  by  more  than  a  fourth  during 
the  paternal  rule  of  Pio  Nono.  M.  About  is  of  opinion  that  the  toleration 
of  the  present  government  mny  be  superficial,  and,  as  usual,  quotes  an 
anecdote  in  support.  A  Roman  Jew  cultivated  some  land  outside  the 
walls,  and,  to  do  so,  had  to  hire  a  Christian,  in  whose  name  to  hold  the 
land.  But  the  mob  soon  discovered  the  truth,  and  plundered  the  Jew's 
crops.  He,  therefore,  applied  to  General  de  Groyon  to  procure  him  a 
garde  charop^tre,  and  Cardinal  Antonelli  granted  this  most  wiUingly  when 
asked.  Three  months  later,  the  Jew  applied  to  his  protector  again,  for 
nothing  had  been  done;  whereupon,  the  Frenchman  returned  to  tiie 
cardinal,  and  obtained  the  man's  appointment.  This  he  handed  to  the 
Jew,  who  spent  a  week  in  hunting  up  the  man — to  discover  that  he  had 
been  dead  a  year.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  police  save  him  a  hint 
to  hold  his  tongue ;  so  he  had  to  grin  and  bear  it,  glad  to  get  off  so 
cheaply.    Here  is  another  anecdote,  curious  if  true: 

I  was  told  the  history  of  a  Jew  who  had  derived  the  most  singnlar  profit  from 
his  religion.  He  bad  committed  a  crime  almost  unknown  among  the  Hebrews 
of  oar  time :  he  had  assassinated  his  brother-in-law.  His  affftir  was  clear,  the 
foct  proven.  The  following  was  the  defence  employed  by  his  counsel :  "Whence 
is  it  that  the  law  severely  punishes  murderers,  and  sometimes  goes  so  far  as  to 
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(jondemn  them  to  deatli?  In  assassinating  a  Christian,  a  body  and  a  soul  are 
killed  at  once.  A  being,  badly  prepared,  who  has  not  received  absolution,  is 
sent  into  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign  Judge,  and  therefore  falls  straight  into 
pur^tory.  Hence  a  murderer,  I  mean  of  a  Christian,  cannot  be  too  severely 
punished.  But  whom  have  wc  killed?  Only  a  wretched  Jew,  condemned 
Deforehand.  Had  we  allowed  him  a  hundred  years  for  his  conversion,  yoo. 
know  the  obstinacy  of  his  race,  he  would  have  died  without  confessing.  We 
had,  I  allow,  advanced  heavenly  justice  by  a  few  years ;  we  hastened  on  for  him 
an  eternity  of  punishment  which  he  could  not  have  missed  sooner  or  later.  But 
be  indulgent  to  a  venial  error,  and  reserve  your  severity  for  those  who  attempt 
the  life  and  salvation  of  a  Christian."  This  pleading  would  be  absurd  at  Pans, 
it  was  logical  at  Rome ;  the  culprit  escaped  with  a  few  months'  imprisonment. 

The  Church  treats  the  Jews  with  a  degree  of  contemptaous  pity,  and 
reserves  all  its  hatred  for  Protestants,  for  the  former  are  conqueredi  the 
latter  rebels.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  a  Jew  from  Paris  lodged  in  a 
private  house,  and  a  few  days  after  Easter  he  received,  by  mistake,  a 
visit  from  one  of  the  priests  who  was  collecting  the  confessional  tickets, 
and  handing  over  to  justice  any  who  had  violated  the  commands  of  the 
Church.  **I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'*  the  Jew  said,  as  he  opened  the 
door,  ^*  but  I  am'  not  a  Christian.  *'  Are  you  a  Lutheran  ?"  the  priest 
asked,  with  more  politeness  than  tenderness.  '*No,  sir,  Israelite." 
**  Come,  that  is  not  so  bad.** 

.  Past  the  **  Mouth  of  Truth,"  which,  according  to  tradition,  bit  false 
speakers,  and  into  which  M.  About  thrust  his  hand,  declaring  that  the 
Ghetto  was  the  land  of  delights,  without  being  bitten,  and  the  Trasteveie 
was  reached.  This  is  a  curious  spot  to  visit,  but,  although  the  inha- 
bitants will  kill  you  like  a  dog  if  you  insult  them,  you  will  not  come  to 
harm  if  you  keep  quiet.  You  had  better  not  look  at  their  wives  and 
daughters,  and  hence  we  think  Frenchmen  should  stay  away  altogether. 
Assassination  is  an  ugly  word  to  write,  but  then  we  must  remember  that 
the  Holy  Church  considers  it  a  more  pardonable  crime  than  blasphemy. 
In  a  village  near  Rome  two  peasants  forgot  themselves  the  self-same  day: 
one  uttei^  maledictions  against  the  Madonna,  the  other  poisoned  his 
mother.  The  court  sent  them  both  to  the  galleys,  but  the  parricide  has 
finished  his  time,  while  the  blasphemer  has  several  years  still  to  run. 
it  is  in  the  Trastevere  that  the  artists  assemble  on  Sundays  to  drink:  by 
artists  we  mean  shoemakers,  blacksmitlis,  &c.,  for  in  Some  every  work- 
man is  an  artist;  hence  the  term  is  considered  an  insult  by  painters  and 
sculptors. 

There  b  one  advantage,  though,  in  visiting  the  Trastevere,  that  you 
can  dine  there  cheaply  and  well,  which  is  a  consideration  in  Rome,  where 
the  restaurants  are  detestable.  After  a  succulent  meal  our  author  watched 
the  company  playing  at  a  game  called  passatelle,  in  which  lots  are  drawn 
as  to  whom  all  the  wine  shall  belong.  In  this  game  the  winner  has  an 
opportunity  of  showing  his  malice  by  keeping  any  one  out  of  drinking. 
The  game  led  to  the  following  interesting  colloquy: 

A  third  passatelle  was  begun  in  my  sight,  and  obstinate  fate  again  favoured 
my  handsome  neighbour.  His  adversary,  drunk  with  thurst  and  malice,  uttered 
coarse  language,  at  which  he  only  laugned.  He  answered  with  a  jest  to  his 
enemy's  maleaictions,  and,  I  am  bound  to  say,  they  were  heavy.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  the  litany:  "  Dog  face  I"— "  Guillotme  to  your  dead  1"  fthat  is  to 
say,  "May  your  ancestors  have  perished  by  the  executioner's  hand r')^" may 
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idMbrtkeeoldaecideBt!*'  (Tlie  sii^ple  aeddent  is  igpootoij,  the  ^ 

i  M  a  lanfe4hni8t.)    **  Ajid  you^"  mj  neighbour  rqitaedC  ''  w£l  die  q£  a  dij 

woadmL**    This  jett  inorokod  uufenil  menimenty  and  bit  oppanoit  smr 

dooblyinad. 

Pteacnily  die  party  retired^  their  place  being  taken  by  three  Frendi 
troopers,  pawtbly  intoxicated,  who  were  triumphantly  visiting  the  ca- 
bunets  of  Trasterere,  after  gaining  a  brilliant  victory  over  feorteen  papal 
•oldieii.  Thej  retired  aftor  ora^ong  a  bottle,  and  were  svoeeeded  dj 
tfuee  papal  acddieti)  who  boasted  of  having  rooted  fouteen  Frenck- 
■MB.  fteaently,  too,  M.  About  retired  to  an  adjoining  caf^,  where  he 
learned  diat  d&e  victor  at  the  game  of  passateUe  had  been  stabbed  by  hv 
apponeat  as  he  quitted  the  wine-ihop.  Listen  to  the  waiter  who  told 
him  theC^t: 

'^  Why,  yoawut  pass  your  life  in  assassinating  yoar  friends  ?"  "Wehatia 
■othing  to  do  with  people  we  do  not  know.  Bat  you  can  reckon  that,  of  fow 
men  amoogus,  there  ii  sure  to  be  one  who  has  plaYed  with  his  knife  in  youth.'' 
*Toii  to^  supnose  P"  QL  About  said,  inquiringly.)  "  Oh,  I  was  in  the  n'ght. 
Hie  fellow  daiea  to  say  that  our  wine  was  drugged,  and  that  we  poisoned 
people.  What  would  you  have  done  in  my  place  ?"  I  walked  back  towards  the 
Aeademy,  and,  on  turning  the  comer,  came  on  a  group  of  children  kneeling 
bcioie  a  holy  image.  They  were  singing  a  hymn  in  unisoA  in  a  dear  and  aimosit 
correct  voice. 

M.  About  devotes  an  entire  dnpter  to  this  knife  phty ;  for,  as  he 
says,  had  Roman  knives  never  left  Kome,  he  diooldhave  written  enoi^ 
about  dus  local  eoriosity.  But  in  die  present  state  of  sodety,  when  Italian 
refugees  abound  in  several  countries,  and  thenr  knives  bedew  with  blood 
die  tavens  of  London,  as  well  as  the  wine-shops  of  Constantinople,  it  is 
die  duty  of  a  decent  European  citisen  to  treat  seriously  a  question  of 
European  seeurity.  It  must  be  said,  in  Bnvour  of  the  assassins  of  Rome, 
diat  they  are  not  thieves :  the  people  do  not  mind  a  dever  embeszlemenL 
or  a  Aversion  of  tiie  public  funds,  but  a  pickpocket  is  mercilessly  hmitea 
down.  Between  1850  and  1852,  two  hmuh^  and  fbrty-^^fat  murders 
were  committed  in  Rome :  of  these  only  tioo  were  traceable  to  robbery. 
Where  Civis  Britannicus  would  take  oat  a  summons,  the  Roman  employs 
his  knife,  as  obtaining  him  speedier  justice.  Here  is  a  Ibt  of  the  mnrdm 
oommitted  in  six  days  towards  the  end  of  April,  1858 : 

At  the  Seiristori  barracks,  the  voltigeur  Mauriri  killed  the  grenadier  Capouia 
with  a  knife.  A  gambling;  dispute.— -There  was  a  charivari  under  the  windows 
of  a  man  called  Ferri,  on  the  occasion  of  his  third  marriage.  He  killed  oae  of 
the  perfSomers  with  a  large  stone. — ^Tbe  vintager  Bravetti  was  ki&ed  with  a 
pickaxe  by  a  salad  dealer,  whom  he  accused  of  stealing  his  asparagus. — Several 
young  men  who  had  spent  the  day  at  a  wine-shop,  besan  ouairelling  as  thej 
walked  home.  One  oi  them  went  into  a  baker's,  toox  a  knife,  ana  killed  a 
voung  man  of  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  then  went  to  his  victim's  father  and 
killea  him,  as  a  prudential  measure. — Caroline  Paniocia  and  her  husband,  Juan, 
were  coming  out  of  a  wine-shop  after  supper,  when  they  were  attacked  with  a 
knife  by  a  certain  Pierazsi.  The  wife  was  wpundedl,  the  husband  killed. 
Pieraza  was  in  love  with  the  woman,  and  jealous  of  the  husband. — Alphonso 
Ambrogioni,  thirteen  years  of  age,  killed  his  sister-in-law  by  cutting  her  throat. 
The  Ambrogionis  were  vexed  with  the  young  woman,  because  one  of  the  family 
had  been  compelled  to  marry  her  after  seduction. 

The  reasons  why  murders  are  §o  numerous  at  Rome  is,  because  men 
have  no  other  way  of  obtaining  justice.  Still,  these  is  no  doubt  that  the/ 
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voold  in  great  niaasufe  eeM6  if  the  aanafiiia  worn  oeftam  tl»t  «l^ 
would  be  chopoed  o£  Ab  it  u,  tlie  Tillain  generaUy  niantyM  to  eeeape, 
for  the  city  it  toll ef  asylams ;  even  the  Tib^is  an  invic^ble  refbge.  If 
ihe  poliee  think  the  man  they  are  pnrtning  b  goine  to  commit  suicide^ 
they  are  bonnd  to  get  out  of  his  way :  for  it  woald  be  awful  for  him  to 
die  before  ooofeasbn.  If  the  assassin  manage  to  sdze  the  gown  of  a 
monk,  he  is  as  safe  as  if  holdmg  the  horns  of  the  altar.  The  poGoe 
follow  the  monk,  crying,  ''Dear  litde  brother^  let  him  go,  he  is  an 
assassin."  '^I  cannot,"  we  nMnk  answers,  '^  ftv  he  will  not  go.^  In  tins 
way  the  murderer  reaches  the  gate  of  the  monastery.  Eten  if  the  law 
were  stricter,  there  is  the  di£Scmty  lihat  ihe  Tictim  will  nerer  give  up  his 
murderer's  name.  A  man  stabs  another :  one  goes  to  the  galleys,  the 
other  to  l^e  hospital.  When  the  one  is  liberated,  the  other  cured,  they 
shake  hands  without  malice.  But  if  the  wounded  man  had  confessed  to 
the  judges  that  he  had  been  wounded,  neither  the  assassin,  his  relations, 
nor  his  firiends,  woidd  allow  him  to  enjoy  his  convalescence.  The  nsusi 
punishment  for  assassins  is  the  galleys ;  but  that  can  hardly  be  called  a 
punishment,  for  the  rogues  art  better  fed  than  honest  folk.  They  work 
when  they  like,  and  are  paid  handsoaiely  for  it  Besides,  the  convicts 
are  respeeted :  people  will  stop  in  ^e  streets  to  give  them  alms,  and  press 
their  hands*  When  a  oenvict  is  liberated,  he  says,  with  gentle  nride^ 
^  When  I  was  down  there  **  An  anecdote  to  point  the  assertion  is 
not  wanting  from  ibis  prince  of  raoontemrs : 

I  met  at  Frascati,  a  few  days  back,  a  peasant  with  a  charming  face.  He  was 
trotting  gently  gently  on  his  donkey,  along  the  road.  His  wife  followed  a 
little  distance  beldnd  him,  for  she  was  carrying  a  chest  of  drawers  on  her  head. 
I  entered  into  conversation  with  this  model  of  a  husband,  and  his  turn  of  mind 
pleased.  Presently  we  ^t  upon  the  game  of  the  knife,  for  it  had  been  running 
m  my  head  for  some  time.  "Signor,"  he  said  to  me^  "during  the  last  six 
years  our  village  feasts  have  lost  more  than  half  their  reputation.  When  the 
vine  was  not  sick  and  we  drank  as  much  wine  as  we  pleased,  there  was  not  a 
fair  at  which  four  or  five  men  were  not  killed.  I  settled  more  than  one  wIh^  I 
was  young :  but  old  age  is  coming  on ;  all  is  over.  A  man  cannot  be  and  luure 
been."  "And  did  you  never  have  any  mishap  with  Justice  P'  "Yes,  ye^ 
pardon  me !  I  did  my  two  years  at  Givita  Yeochia.  You  remind  me  of  the 
pleaaantest  time  of  my  life.  Oh,  the  gallejs !  Did  you  never  go  to  them  la 
jour  country,  eocellensaF'' 

The  lottery  plays  a  great  part  in  the  fife  of  die  Roman  lower  classes, 
and  M.  About  stands  up  for  it,  for  a  very  crafty  reason.  It  was  right  to 
abolish  it  in  Paris,  because  in  a  well-organised  state,  where  labour  leads 
to  everything,  the  government  must  instruct  the  people  to  depend  only  oa 
dieir  labour.  But  a  weary  and  demoralised  nation  like  the  Roman,  sup- 
ported in  its  misery  by  the  perspective  of  uncertvnty,  lives  diiefly  by  its 
imafiftnation  and  hopes.  Hence,  to  rob  it  of  the  lottery  would  be  taking 
the  Httle  left  to  it.  Of  course  superstition  plays  a  great  part  in  selecting 
numbers. 

Not  only  dreams  are  translated  into  numbers,  but  events,  fortunate  and  un- 
fortunate, have  their  meaning.  "So-and-so  is  drowned — good!  88;"  "My 
daughter  has  a  fever :  bravo !  18,  28,  48."  A  husband  returns  home  unex- 
pectedly ;  he  hears  a  man's  voice  in  his  wife's  room  :  "  Heaven  be  thanked !"  he 
goes  down  stairs  full  speed  to  buy  his  ticket.  At  Rome,  the  son  of  a  charcoal- 
man  falls  from  a  first  floor,  and  hurts  himself  dangerously.    The  father,  before 
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•umnoiimg  tlio  doctor,  oomposes  a  teme>  with  the  age  of  his  son,  the  hoar  of 
the  accident,  and  No.  56,  which  corresponds  to  falls  from  a  window.  He  wiu^ 
the  child  dies,  and  more  than  one  father  is  jealous.  A  young  man  and  womaa 
asphyxiate  themselves  together :  the  people  fly  to  the  lottery-<^ces  to  play  on 
the  event.  Certain  numbers  are  obliged  to  be  closed  on  which  everybody 
Staked  at  once,  such  as  the  age  of  the  lovers,  the  number  of  the  honrs,  and  the 
hour  when  they  died.  At  Venice,  an  Austrian  soldier  throws  himself  from  a 
bdfry.  The  mob  rush  upon  him  so  soon  as  he  reaches  ground ;  thev  tear  off 
the  number  of  his  regiment  and  battalion;  greedy  hands  are  plnnged  into  his 
blood-stained  Unen  to  find  the  regimental  number  of  his  shirt.  Not  a  man  bat 
regards  the  coipse  as  a  windfall  direct  from  Heaven.  At  Rimini,  a  man  con- 
demned to  death  wdks  to  punishment  between  two  hang;men.  An  old  woman 
follows  him  heroically.  She  addresses  him  from  time  to  tune,  and  when  she  can- 
not set  near  enou^,  makes  supplicating  faces  at  him  from  a  distance.  Is  it  his 
mother  ?    By  no  means.    It  is  a  gambler  asking  for  numbers. 

Gamblinfl;  and  religion  are  inextricably  confounded  in  die  minda  of  the 
pe(^^  The  Romans,  in  the  familiar  interoourae  thej  entertain  with 
Deit^,  think  it  very  simple  to  ask  the  aid  of  Heaven  in  thtir  little  afiairs. 
A  priest  told  M.  Aboat  that  his  parishioners  offered  him  large  sams  to 
plaice  their  numbers  under  the  holy  vessel  during  the  celebration  of  mass.. 

It  is  to  the  middle  classes  that  M.  About  ascribes  the  ^'  salutary"  levo- 
lutbn  now  going  on  in  Italy,  but  he  confesses  that  thej  are  a  curious  lot 
in  Rome.  That  city,  he  considers,  will  not  be  enfranchised  till  afbr 
Venice  and  all  the  rest  of  Italy.  Religion  and  ddplomacj  are  not  the 
sole  cause  of  tlus  delay ;  it  is  owing  to  the  relative  inSntority  in  which 
the  masters  of  the  city  have  kept  the  middle  classes.  Here  is  the  far 
from  flattering  character  M.  About  draws  of  them : 

The  m«i  of  this  class  live  in  an  almost  perfect  feeling  of  equality :  the 
colonel,  the  minister,  the  tradesman,  and  the  Uwyer  belong  to  the  same  world. 
They  are  generally  poor,  and  neariy  all  dependent :  their  learning  is  modest,  and 
their  education  purposely  neglected.  Most  of  them  are  clients  of  cardinals  and 
princes,  and  in  their  turn  exercise  a  species  of  patronage  over  plebeians.  Prodi- 
gal of  compliments  and  acts  of  politeness,  which  are  the  current  com  of  Rome, 
uiey  employ  crudities  of  language  which  would  appear  intolerable  amozig  us. 
In  their  youth  they  are  good-looking,  and  dress  coquettishly,  putting  their  hist 
crown  on  their  backs.  At  forty  they  neglect  themselves,  take  snuff,  wear 
cravats  with  ready-made  bows,  and  no  gloves,  but  they  must  have  a  vehicle. 
They  take  to  stomach  easily,  for  bread  and  pastry  form  the  staple  of  their 
nourishment,  with  a  few  salads,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  green  vegetables.  Th^ 
CO  to  market  themselves,  and  rarely  leave  their  wives  a  halfpenny  to  spend. 
Their  apartments  are  more  than  smiple,  their  furniture  is  scanty  and  ne- 
glected. They  want  neither  for  intelligence  nor  craft;  they  have  great  mental 
resources,  and  invent  the  most  ingenious  combinations  to  gam  a  deal  of  monev 
without  working  for  it.  They  marry  young,  and  Providence  sends  them  a  mul- 
titude of  children,  whom  they  know  not  what  to  do  with.  They  are  all  religious, 
but  they  are  not  all  honest.  They  like  to  grumble  at  the  government  when  they 
are  not  afraid  of  being  overheard.  They  caress  the  prelates,  and  seek  every 
opportunity  to  take  their  place.  This  is  now  they  all  are,  or  nearly  alL  T^ere 
are,  of  course,  most  honourable  exceptions,  but  I  estimate  them  at  ten  per  cent. 

Nor  does  M.  About  give  a  much  more  flattering  account  of  the  citi* 
2en'8  daughters.  They  have  fine  teeth,  thanks  to  the  purity  and  equal 
temperature  of  the  water,  lar^e  eyes,  a  prodigious  quantity  of  hair,  nne 
shoulders,  regular  features  without  much  animation,  a  straight  nose,  a 
slightly  disdunful  upper  lip,  splendid  arms,  a  dimpled  hand,  a  thick 
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waist,  a  claming  lee,  and  atrocious  feet.  They  are  more  pleasant  to  see 
dian  to  hear,  tor  they  hare  too  of^en  a  masculine  and  even  hoarse  voice. 
Their  education,  begun  at  the  convent,  finished  at  home,  is  more  neglected 
than  that  of  the  men ;  they  are  ignorant  of  almost  everything  they 
ought  to  know,  and  know  many  things  they  should  be  ignorant  of. 
Disinherited  by  law  to  the  benefit  of  their  brothers,  they  must  attract ' 
husbands  by  other  baits  than  money.  They  neither  suppress  their  ap- 
petites nor  their  tendency  to  stoutness,  and  say  openly  that  if  a  nightin- 
gale be  agreeable  in  the  woods,  it  is  not  bad  in  a  ragout  with  rice.  They 
are  fond  of  s  love  secret  with  some  young  neighb<mr,  and  at  times  will 
let  down  a  note  from  the  balcony  by  a  thread ;  but,  though  quick  to 
catch  fire,  they  are  strone  enough  to  defend  themselves.  Don  Juan 
and  Lovelace  would  lose  uieir  time  before  these  little  fortresses,  which 
are  so  easy  to  invest,  so  imposnble  to  take.  When  at  lengt;h  married, 
they  brine  their  husbands  an  enlightened  innocence,  an  instiiucted  can- 
dour. They  want  nothing  save  the  down  of  peaches  on  the  tree.  They 
are  like  the  fruit  at  Covent-garden  Market,  which  has  passed  throu^ 
seven  or  eight  hands  before  we  take  a  bite  at  it 

The  chief  reason  why  die  Roman  middle-class  do  not  make  a  fortune 
is  the  want  of  capital.  A  coat  M.  About  ordered  could  not  be  made 
till  he  advanced  tne  money  to  buy  the  cloth.  The  only  tradesmen  who 
make  money  are  the  bakers,  for  the  Romans  are  the  greatest  bread- 
consumers  in  the  civilised  world.  Still  the  tradesmen  have  a  tolerable 
opinion  of  themselves,  as  witness  a  remark  M.  About  heard  made  by  a 
bmder  to  his  neighbour,  as  they  were  shutting  their  shops .  "  For  all 
that,  we  are  Romans,  the  first  people  in  the  world.''  There  are  few 
middle-class  Romans  who  are  not,  to  a  certain  extent,  servants :  one  as  a 
laviryer  and  steward,  another  doctor  in  the  service  of  a  prince,  a  third 
erocer  and  valet  de  chambre,  a  fourth,  tobacconist  and  porter  to  a  car- 
dinal. Lepri,  the  fashbnable  cheap  restaurant,  made  hb  fortune  in  this 
way.  His  master,  the  marquis,  being  nearly  ruined,  his  cook  offered  to 
feed  him  and  his  fiunily  at  twopence  a  heaa  per  day.  All  he  asked  in 
return  was  permission  to  open  a  small  restaurant  near  his  kitchen.  The 
restaurant  prospered  so  well  that  the  cook  moved  to  new  premises^ 
taking  the  name  of  Lepri  with  him. 

Of  the  nobility  M.  About  writes  in  a  chastened  spirit ;  he  considers 
them  neither  contemptible  nor  odious,  and  that  a  revolution  of  '93  would 
be  throwa  away  upon  them.  It  is  a  medley  of  old  families  trying  to  keep 
up  their  dignity  on  a  ruined  fortune,  relatives  of  popes  raised  to  noble 
rank,  and  parvenus  who  have  bought  their  way  to  the  peerage.  One 
instance  will  suffice : 

An  old  cicerone,  turning  speculator  and  banker,  buys  a  marquisate  and  then 
a  principality.  He  creates  an  entail  for  his  eldest  son,  and  a  secando-geniture 
in  favour  of  the  other.  One  marries  a  Sforza  Cesarini,  and  in  turn  marries  his 
two  sons  to  a  Chif;i  and  a  Ruspoli;  the  other  obtains  as  wife  a  (Dolonna-Doria. 
Thus,  the  Torloma  family,  by  the  power  of  money  and  the  favour  of  Holy 
leather,  was  suddenly  raised  to  a  level  with  the  greatest  nepotio  and  feudal 
houses. 

There  are  only  two  families  in  Rome  whose  fortunes  may  be  called 
unlimited ;  they  are  the  Torlonias  and  the  Antonellis.  The  latter  are 
the  richer,  if  you  may  believe  Prince  Torlonia;  but  they  will  not  allow  it, 
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and  deny  it  at  if  it  were  a  crine.    But  the  other  aohle  hfaSjam  by  hMk 


are  pat  to  it  to  maintain  their  rank,  for,  rieh  or  poor,  a  Roaaan' 
uiit  keep  up  appearaneea.    The  front  of  hie  palaee  molt  Im  ic^ain^ 


his  reoeption-roomf  k>ok  grand,  and  his  gallery  moat  not  exeite  toe  pit* 
of  visitors  by  its  dilapidate  state.  His  Ucqneys  most  be  nomefoosp  kv 
•liveries  covered  with  laoe,  his  carriages  fresh  painted,  and  horses  wdl  ML 
If  the  master  retrench  %  dish  from  his  dinner  the  clients  of  the  hooM 
must  be  assiated  in  case  of  need,  and  b^gars  must  Ueas  the  geneKMi^ 
of  the  lord.  The  toilet  of  the  family  must  be  rich  and  ele^puity  for  ibm 
nohility  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  wkezzo  ceia.  Lastly,  a  veaii- 
aome  and  splendid  £^  must  be  given  once  a  year,  ^diich  consuases  ooe* 
fourth  of  the  revenues  in  wax  candles.  And  how  is  the  Bomaa  noble 
trained  for  his  exalted  position? 

When  qaite  young  lie  is  placed  with  the  lereieud  h^kat  Jesuits,  unless  it  has 
been  oonsiderea  more  noble  to  keep  him  st  home  under  tiie  feraki  of  an  abb& 
Bis  preceptors  have  taught  him  Latin,  the  belles  lettres,  sacred  histoiy,  henkirf, 
nespeot  for  authority,  submission  to  the  will  of  the  Gharch,  the  practice  of 
Christian  virtues,  hatred  of  revolutions,  the  glory  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  pri* 
vileges  he  inherits  by  the  grace  of  God.  He  re^irds  the  liberty  and  knowleoge 
<^  our  age  as  inventions  of  the  demon.  In  other  respects  he  is  kind,  geai^ 
simple-hearted,  more  malleable  than  wax,  and  whiter  than  snow.  When  grown 
up,  he  has  a  horse,  a  Geneva  watch,  and  a  waistcoat  from  Ftm.  He  gen  into 
a  habit  of  paying  visits,  naradmg  his  person  at  the  Gorso  and  the  Pineio  when 
the  fashionable  worid  is  there,  anid  frequenting  the  orack  thoatres  and  dunehea. 
He  belongs  to  two  or  three  rdigious  brotherhoods^  whose  merinos  he  regukriy 
attends.  He  has  not  travelled,  he  has  read  nothing,  he  has  escapea  the  passions^ 
doubts,  and  effervescence  of  vouth.  Between  bis  twentv-seoond  and  twenty- 
fifth  year  the  respectable  will  of  his  parents  marries  hun,  without  love,  to  a 
S*rl  of  a  good  family,  who  left  the  convent  as  simple  and  ij;norant  as  himselt 
e  has  children,  many  of  them,  whom  he  brings  up  as  his  parents  educated 
him.  He  teaches  the  eldest  that  his  brothers  owe  hun  okedieoee,  the  younger 
that  they  are  the  humUe  servants  of  the  eldest.  He  places  his  daadiiters  intiie 
same  oonvent  where  Uieir  mother  learned  ignorance,  he  tells  his  oeads  eveij 
day,  and  asks  of  Heaven  the  continuance  ot  an  order  of  things  so  happy,  as 
noUe,  and  so  perfect. 

M.  About  maliciousW  remarks  that  there  is  little  to  be  aaid  for  or 
against  the  virtue  of  the  wives  of  the  noUlity.  Ciciahaiaw  went  oat  of 
foriiian  with  nepotism,  and  the  bold  effirontery  that  auttkad  the  first 
jmiB  of  the  age  nas  given  place  to  discreet  moraJa.  Oar  andior^  vi^iobai 
■lany  opportunities  of  inspecting,  speaks  of  tliem  with  pity,  aa  worlk 
more  than  thm  husbands.  They  are  not  only  lovely  and  elegant,  but 
th«r  eyes,  theb  attitudes,  dieir  gestures,  have  sometbm|^  untamed  aboitf 
them — a  species  of  secret  revolt  against  their  nothmgness.  ^  Poor 
women !"  he  adds,  '^  educated  in  the  thick  shade  of  a  convent,  naarriedt 
without  love,  to  some  handsome  reproducer,  who  overwhelms  them  with 
a  family,  they  are  condemned,  as  an  additional  misery,  to  a  lifo  of  ioy 
representation,  full  of  visits,  bows,  and  conventionalisms.  All  is  a  dulj 
with  them,  even  to  the  daily  drive.  The  part  of  a  woman  of  the  worM^ 
such  as  is  imposed  on  them,  leaves  no  room  for  love  or  even  for  friend* 
ship." 

The  Roman  army  is  an  anomaly,  like  most  things  in  the  Eternal  City. 
The  holy  pontiff,  at  the  first  blush,  does  not  seem  to  require  troops 
Spiritually,  he  peaoefully  governs  the  minds  of  one  hundred  and  tUr^ 
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wSnom  miDioiis  oF  Ms  fellow  beings,  which  is  not  to  be  desjmed ;  tempo*- 
rally,  he  admbisters  a  domain  which  amply  suffices  for  all  his  wantSL 
If  ne  tried  to  enlarge  it  bj  conquest,  he  would  commit  a  mortal  sin,  and 
be  loroed  to  condemn  himself.  The  question  of  natural  frontiers  would 
not  eren  senre  as  an  excuse^  for,  afber  all,  his  kmgdom  is  the  gift  of  a  lew 
pous  person^  and  no  one  must  look  a  gift  horse  in  die  mouth.  The 
Pdpe  ooes  not  want  soldiers  either  for  conquest  or  defence,  for  his  neigh- 
bours are  Catholic  prinoes,  who  would  not  arm  against  an  inoffensive  old 
aoan.  Why,  then,  has  the  Pope  an  army  ?  M.  About  answers,  to  re* 
men  the  oissatis&ction  of  his  own  subjects.  But  it  is  plain  that  the 
Komans  would  not  be  dissatisfied,  and  the  Pope  would  have  no  need  of 
sn  army,  if  the  Pope  goyemed  his  states  so  as  to  content  the  Romans.  If 
the  Pope  believes  himself  forced  to  raise  an  army,  it  is  doubtlessly  because 
the  Ronians  are  dissatisfied.  If  the  Romans  are  cKssatisfied,  it  is,  in  all 
probability,  because  tiie  eovemment  of  the  Pope  does  not  do  what  it 
ought  ix>  satisfy  them.  Hence  the  Romans  must  be  very  difficult  to 
please,  and  the  Pope  has  no  time  to  satisfy  them,  for  he  finds  it  shorter 
and  more  economical  to  raise  an  army  to  frighten  hb  subjects. 

But  the  Ronums  will  not  enter  the  army  because  they  are  dissatisfied, 
and  the  Pope  dare  not  introduce  conscription  lest  he  may  increase  that 
dbsettisfiustion.  Beades,  an  army  raised  in  that  way  would  belong  to  the 
nation  rather  than  the  Pope,  and  that  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Hence 
Obm  Pbpe  buys  his  men  at  so  much  a  head,  as  patriotism  b  out  of  the 
ijoestion.  With  the  true  Roman  the  countiy  b  Italy.  The  Pope  b  not 
a  country :  the  Pope  b  not  Italy.  Many  a  man  who  would  arm  for  the 
defence  of  Italy  will  not  dbguise  himself  as  a  soldier  for  the  defence  of 
tiie  Pope.  It  IS  whispered,  indeed,  that  the  Pbpe  and  Italy  are  not  the 
best  friends  in  the  worid,  and  that  entering  the  service  of  one  would  be 
ioing  a  bad  service  to  the  other.  Hence  it  results  that  tiie  papal  army 
is  prindpaUy  composed  of  scamps,  and  as  the  gendarmes  are  selected 
from  men  recommended  fixmi  the  army,  of  course  the  officers  recommend 
their  worst  men  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  middle  classes  look 
down  on  the  army  with  the  greatest  eontempt,  as  the  following  anecdote 
will  show : 

A  little  booigeob  of  Rome  gives  a  party.  A  8tran£;er  presents  himself :  it  b 
tiie  son  of  the  nouse.  He  has  entered  the  financial  army :  he  is  a  donanier. 
The  elder  brother  goes  to  receive  him  in  the  ante-chamber,  and  begs  him  to  call 
again  next  day.  Uiie  family  have  a  party,  Prenchmen  among  their  guests,  and 
do  not  wbh  to  oompromise  themselves  by  introducing  a  soldier.  The  next  day 
thk  elder  brother  meets  in  the  Piazsa  de  Spagaa  a  conviet  employed  <»i  tkie 
Immaculate  column:  he  .presses  his  hand  pubiidy.  The  friendship  of  a  gaUsy 
alaye  b  less  compromising  than  the  relationship  of  a  soldbr. 

Rome,  as  we  have  said,  b  full  of  contradictions.  A  people  well  bom 
and  badly  educated ;  a  government  full  of  grandeur  ana  littieness ;  laws 
Tery  gentle  and  very  despotic;  taxes  very  light  and  yet  very  heavy;  a 
great  stock  of  natural  sincerity  and  much  acquired  hypocrisy;  an  econo- 
mic life  and  mad  expenses ;  great  prudence  and  blind  passion  ;  a  habit 
of  hiding  and  a  mania  for  appearances ;  a  yery  lively  sentiment  of  equality 
and  a  profound  respect  for  social  inequalities ;  a  constitution  sufficientiy 
despotic  to  unite  all  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  democratic  as  to  place  a  kingly  crown  on  the  head  of  a  Capuchin* 
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Bach  !•  M.  Aboafsezcuie  for  the  fbllowing  string  of  anecdotes  oa  Roman 
morals: 

The  Duchess  A.  was  left  a  widow  io  1850.  Her  fortune,  like  her 
palace,  was  still  sufficiently  imposing,  though  perhaps  in  need  of  repairs. 
Heaven  granted  that  a  regiment  of  French  dragoons  should  be  quartered 
near  the  A.  palace.  Every  morning  the  duchess  needed  only  to  go  to  her 
window  to  see  the  horses  rubbed  down.  She  noticed  a  young  oorporml, 
who  was  good-looking  enough.  Through  looking  at  him  she  grew  to 
love  him,  and  as  she  was  not  displeasing,  she  pleased  him.  On  inquiry 
she  learned  that  the  corporal  came  from  a  respectable  family,  and  must 
toon  gain  his  epaulette.  She  wuted  till  he  did  so,  and  then  married 
him.  He  retired  from  the  service,  and  is  now  engaged  in  cultivating^ 
his  estates. 

lYhen  love  has  taken  up  its  abode  in  a  Roman  heart  it  is  king  there. 
All  yields :  interest^  dnty,  even  prejudices.  Here  is  a  ci-devant  jeune 
homme  running  towards  the  Piazza  de  Spagna.  It  is  Prince  C,  he  is 
going  to  kiss  the  hand  of  a  g^rocer's  daughter,  with  whom  he  is  so  madly 
m  love  that  he  intends  to  marry  her.  Such  an  act  would  astonish  nobody. 
It  is  true  that  the  wife  is  but  little  accounted  in  the  fiunily,  and  may  be 
chosen  anywhere  without  derogation. 

Prince  C.  de  S.,  who  died  of  old  age  in  1849,  mairied  the  previous 
year  a  person  much  younger  than  himself.  The  same  day  he  was  buried 
his  widow  declared  "  qu'efie  6tait  grosse,"  and  it  could  not  be  contradicted. 
She  gave  birth  to  a  son  exactly  vrithin  the  limits  of  the  law,  and  her 
pesence  of  mind  gained  her  a  fortune.  ''  That  child  was  bora  watch  ia 
hand,"  the  lawyers  said. 

A  Roman  princess,  educated  in  a  convent,  committed  certain  imprudent 
acts;  her  waiting-woman  knew  all,  and  made  her  mistress  feel  that  she 
oould  tell  everything.  In  such  circumstances  a  French  woman  would 
have  compromised,  but  the  Roman  lady  boxed  the  impertinent  creature's 
ears,  trampled  her  under  foot,  and  dismissed  her  on  the  spot.  The 
princess,  be  it  remariced,  was  no  virago,  but  a  little  delicate  woman. 
The  servant  went,  and  never  mentioned  the  facts.  It  was  the  heroine 
herself  who  told  the  story  to  her  ^  friend." 

Roman  servants,  though  full  of  respect  for  cardinals,  are  rather  Uas^ 
with  the  episcopal  dignity,  for  there  is  such  a  number  of  bishops  in  the 
city.  At  one  of  those  ceremonies  which  attract  a  crowd,  the  parish 
beadle  drove  back  the  mob  with  hb  halberd.  **  Take  care,''  a  lacquey 
called  out  to  him,  <^you  will  strike  his  eminence!"  **  Pardon  me,"  the 
beadle  said,  prostiating  himself  before  the  cardinal,  ^'  I  thought  it  was  a 
bishop." 

The  law,  or  rather  usage  of  Rome,  allowa  a  poor  man  to  steal  a  loaf 
from  a  baker's  basket  if  he  be  hungry;  but  M.  About  saw  wretched 
starvelings  who  did  not  profit  by  the  privilege.  A  man  of  about  fifty 
was  walking  along  the  Corso,  looking  about  him  with  an  indififerent  air. 
At  the  comer  of  a  street  he  saw  an  immense  cabbage-stalk  in  the  middle 
of  a  pile  of  filth ;  he  picked  it  up  and  began  g^wing  it  with  an  avi^ty 
terrible  to  witness.  When  he  threw  it  away,  either  satisfied  or  disgusted, 
a  young  man,  who  had  been  following  him  for  some  time,  picked  it  up 
and  devoured  it. 

There  is  not  in  Rome  a  single  comfortable  bathing  establishment 
Foreigners  bathe  at  the  hotels,  the  great  lords  in  the  palaces.     A  great 
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part  of  the  poptdation  goes  without  this  pleasure.  The  dead  are  washed 
with  warm  water,  and  many  a  Roman  uever  had  but  this  bath.  "  What 
do  you  take  me  for?"  a  youug  Roman  girl  said.  '' I  am  an  honest 
woman,  and  do  not  dip  my  body  in  water."  A  public  bath  at  all  clean, 
and  within  reach  of  everybody,  would  excite  the  same  amaxement  at  gas* 
lighting,  the  laying  down  the  electric  telegraph,  the  first  locomotive  on 
the  Frascati  line,  or  the  turning  doll,  which  attracted  the  whole  city  to  a 
perfumer's  shop  on  the  Corso. 

At  this  moment  there  is  in  Rome  a  young  peasant  girl  from  the  king* 
dom  of  Naples,  whom  all  the  artists  know  by  the  name  of  SteUa.  She  is 
very  beautiful  and  very  respectable.  She  goes  freely  to  all  the  ateliers 
under  the  sole  protection  of  her  little  sister  Gaetana.  These  two  children 
(the  elder  is  eighteen,  the  younger  nine  or  ten)  gain  a  doien  francs  a  day 
by  sitting  as  models.  They  pose  for  head  and  costume.  It  is  a  very 
painful  labour,  especially  at  the  beginning.  The  absolute  motionlessness 
of  the  body  in  a  given  position  becomes  crushing  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour,  and  inexperienced  models  will  often  fall  a  helpless  mass  in  the 
middle  of  the  sitting.  Stella,  we  have  said,  is  irreproachable.  This  girl, 
who  cannot  read,  who  has  received  no  moral  education,  who  is  daily  sur- 
rounded by  giddy  young  men,  has  never  given  an  opening  for  maIioe» 
She  does  her  duty  conscientiously,  putting  by  crown  on  crown,  till  the 
day  when  she  shall  be  rich  enough  to  buy  a  house  and  a  husband  in  her 
village.  Unfortunately  Stella's  village  is  in  the  power  of  the  cnr^.  He* 
is  afraid  lest  Stella  should  be  ruined  at  Rome.  He  wrote  to  his  bishop, 
who,  in  his  turn,  wrote  to  the  prefect  charged  with  the  pontifical  police, 
Stella  is  ordered  to  go  back,  or  marry.  The  painters  object,  and  high- 
influences  are  set  to  work.  A  month's  respite  is  obtamed;  but  uie 
curate,  the  bishop,  and  the  police  return  to  the  charge,  and  a  husband  is 
found  for  Stella.  It  is  an  ugly,  stupid,  laiy  scamp  from  the  same  moon* 
tains;  he  crosses  his  legs  at  a  tailor's,  but  will  cross  his  arms  so  soon  as 
he  is  master  of  a  wife  who  gains  money.  Thus  matters  stand :  Stella 
cries,  and  little  Gaetana  promises  to  kill  the  man. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  honest  ecclesiastics  compel  the  poor 
girl  to  marry  through  sheer  loss  of  virtue,  but  through  fear  of  scandal. 
Virtue  is  no  more  common  in  Rome  than  in  other  European  capitals ; 
but  scandal  is  better  suppressed.  When  women  are  once  married  the 
police  no  longer  interfere,  for  the  flag  is  supposed  to  cover  the  mer- 
chandise, What  the  husbands  may  say  and  do  depends  on  circumstances. . 
Thus  M.  About  was  acquainted  with  a  French  officer,  a  very  handsome 
fellow,  who  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  cardinal's  servant,  whose  wife  was 
passionately  attached  to  her  lodger.  She  often  had  jealous  scenes  with 
him,  and  the  arrival  of  the  husband  did  not  shut  her  mouth.  "Per 
Dio !"  the  poor  man  would  say,  '<  do  let  me  sup  in  peace.  If  you  cannot 
live  without  quarrelling,  have  you  not  the  whole  day  before  you?" 

The  Roman  people  are  extraordinarily  refined  in  their  language,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  marvellously  brutal.  They  only  call  a  pig  a  black 
animal,  but  they  do  not  hesitate  to  call  a  man  a  pig  who  displeases  them, 
A  tradesman,  writing  to  his  gossip,  would  not  fail  to  address  the  letter 
to  "  the  most  illustrious,  the  highly  esteemed  Signer  Bartolo;"  but  if  you 
vex  his  daughter,  a  child  of  four  years,  she  will  give  you  a  volley  of  Bil- 
lingsgate which  would  pollute  the  lips  of  a  cabman. 

5lonsignor  Muti,  a  Roman  prelate,  descended  in  a  direct  line  from 
Mutius  Scffivola,  was  asked,  **  What  do  you  do  in  the  evening — ^you  are 
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nnmwtmmwmm^r  <<IlmatbMM.'' ''Totiiniirt betrndofdntr 
**Mo;  we  pkj  a  gaoM  of  Mrdt.  I  hsve  up  my  oook,  aad  win  two  or  three  . 
orawne  of  hiai."  Our  aathor  took  a  trip  mmd  Rome  with  M.  Sehneti^ 
the  head  of  the  Aeademvy  and  the  table  wae  regalarhr  kid  for  (bar  at  the 
ioafy  ae  M.  flthnetw  had  me  coaehman  and  valet  with  him,  and  of  oomve 
ther  would  at  at  table  with  their  master. 

Modem  Romane,  like  the  ancient,  know  how  to  die — that  jnetiee  moat 
be  done  them.  They  die  as  they  eat,  as  they  drink,  sleep,  and  Wrei 
natoially,  simply,  and  iMniliarty.  Most  of  the  Tisitors  to  Rome  have 
vieited  the  Capo^ia^  seom,  where  everything  b  dead,  even  to  the  fumi- 
tne.  The  walla  are  paneUed  widi  bones,  and  garlands  of  vertebrae  re- 
lieve the  nake^Mis  of  the  waHs.  Interments  at  Rome  are  real  speetaeles. 
1£  a  fianily  be  so  uahappy  aa  to  lose  a  lovely  dai^;hter,  permission  is 
sdioited  and  boeght  to  inter  her  with  uncovered  face.  Her  cheeks  are 
zbaged,  she  is  shown,  and  herself  and  family  talked  about  for  twenty-fbor 
hoiua.  It  is  a  gieat  snoeess.  The  nobility  wear  mooming,  a  species  o^ 
Kvcry  distiiiguiwing  them  from  die  people ;  the  middle  &m  and  lower 
Ofders  make  no  ehsnge  in  their  attire.  A  bourgeois  pot  on  black  for  the 
death  of  his  mother,  wltteh  produced  the  following  remaik,  which  M. 
Aboat  overheard:  ^  Family  moumtng  was  only  fot  princes;  now  the 
vamala  take  to  it  What  are  we  coming  to  P*  In  aristocratie  drdes,  a 
cadet  is  obliged  to  wear  mourning  for  Ins  elder  bredier;  the  elder  puts  it 
on  for  a  younger,  if  sach  be  bis  good  pleasure. 

Haring  folbwed  the  Roman  in  M.  About's  company  to  %m  grave,  we 
wiH  eondude  our  jM^ier  with  his  deductions  from  all  he  witnened.  He 
ooasiden  that  the  Roman  people  is  no  worse  bom  or  worse  gifted,  or  lees 
worthy  to  leoover  its  ind^ndence  than  the  rest  of  the  ItaHan  nation. 


But  oare  has  been  taken  te  educate  it  differently,  and  to  root  up  eveiT 
Uberal  idea  and  vimrous  ieding  that  might  generate  in  the  mind. 
This  ill  weed  has  dways  sprang  up  again,  but  it  is  weak  and  stunted. 
The  Roman  nobility  are  the  'greatest  nullities ;  the  Roman  plebs  the 
poorest  and  most  ignorant ;  the  middle  class  itself  ot^n  less  resources  at 
Rome  than  in  anv  other  Itafian  city.  And  yet  the  latter  is  the  sole  ele- 
ment which  can  be  counted  on.  Besides,  it  mast  not  be  left  out  of  sight 
ihat  the  population  of  Rome,  taken  in  a  mass,  is  not  posidvely  opposed 
to  the  temporal  power.  Now,  as  ever,  it  has  an  unequal  frienduup  for 
the  popes,  often  interrupted  by  discontent  and  aoger.  The  real  advantages 
it  dmves  from  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Father,  the  outlay  of  the  courts 
tmd  the  affloenoe  of  strangers,  counterbalance  the  disagreeablee  o(  servi- 
tude. It  may  be  that,  led  away  by  the  Italian  movement,  the  Romans 
wiU  recommence,  at  their  own  risk  and  peril,  the  revolution  of  1849; 
but  possibly  they  would  regret  their  masters  after  expelling  tiiem.  For 
Rome  is  not  only  the  victim,  but  also  the  associate  of  the  temporal  power, 
differing  in  this  from  Ancona,  Bologna,  and  other  towns  which  have 
paid  the  escpenses  of  despotiflm,  without  sharing  the  profits.  HeooOy 
M.  About  oonsiders  that  the  deliverance  of  Rome,  though  it  may  be  de- 
rired  by  a  few  oitiiens,  is  more  necessary  to  the  reorganisation  of  Italy 
than  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  Romans. 

Finally,  M.  About  trusts  that  universal  suffiragfe  will  yet  dear  up  his 
doubts.  From  past  experience,  we  may  say  that  this  is  the  most  un- 
satisfSactory  mode  of  setding  so  delicate  a  question. 
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TAMT  THE  TWELFTH* 

I. 

BASBABA's  XIflIK>UrG8. 

A  8UNNT  afternoon  in  summer.  More  oorreeUy  spealdag,  it  may  be 
said  a  summer's  evening,  for  the  bright  beams  were  already  slautbg 
athwart  the  substantial  garden  of  Mr.  Justice  Hare,  and  the  tea  hour, 
seven,  was  passing.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hare  and  Barbara  were  seated  at  the 
meal:  somenow,  meals  always  did  seem  in  process  at  Justice  Hare's :  if 
it  was  not  breakfost,  it  was  luncheon ;  if  it  was  not  lundieon,  it  was 
dinner ;  if  it  was  not  dinner,  it  was  tea.  Barbara  sat  in  tears,  for  die 
justice  was  giving  her  a  *' piece  of  his  mind,"  and  poor  Mrs.  Hare^ 
deferenUy  agreeing  with  her  husband  (as  she  would  have  done  had  he 
proposed  to  set  the  house  on  fire  and  bum  her  up  in  it)  yet  sympathising 
witn  Barbara,  moved  uneasily  in  her  chair. 

Barbara  had  been  giviog  mortal  offence.  Barbara  had  been  givins^ 
the  s«me  offence  occasionally  for  some  years  past :  she  had  just  refused 
an  eligible  offer  of  marriage,  and  the  justice  was  storming  over  it.  In 
the  alistract,  it  was  of  no  moment  whatever  to  Mr.  Jqfitice  Hare  whether 
his  daughters  pined  and  withered  out  their  days  as  fading  maidens,  or 
whether  they  raced  through  life  bustling  matrons.  Neither,  in  the 
abstract,  did  the  justice  want  Barbara  away  from  the  paternal  home,  or 
deem  her  an  encumbrance  witliin  it:  on  the  contrary,  were  Barbara 
ahaent>  he  might  be  at  a  fault  for  a  target  at  which  to  shoot  the  venmn 
of  his  tongue.  Neither  had  money  anything  to  do  with  it:  whedier 
Barbara  married  or  whether  she  remained  single,  she  had  an  ample  for- 
tune. No :  the  anger  of  Justice  Hare  at  Barbara's  refusing  the  offers 
made  to  her,  had  nothing  to  do  with  these,  or  with  ordinary,  causes. 

How  the  world  would  get  on  without  gossip,  I'll  leave  the  world  to 
judge.  That  West  Lynne  never  could  have  got  on  without  it,  and  with- 
out interfering  in  everybody's  business  but  its  own,  is  enough  for  me. 
West  Lynne  bad  chosen,  to  make  a  marvel  and  a  wonder  of  the  fact  of 
Barbara  Hare's  remaining  Barbara  Hare.  Of  all  the  damseb  bdigenous 
to  the  soil,  she,  with  her  beau^,  her  attractive  manners,  and  her  fl;ood 
fortune,  hsid  appeared  the  most  likely  one  to  be  appropriated.  And  yet 
she  was  still  Barbara  Hare !  The  gossips  set  their  healls  to  work  to  ms- 
cover  why  she  was  neglected.  Neglect^  they  looked  upon  her  as  being, 
for  Barbara  was  not  one  to  talk  of  opportunities  refused.  The  conclusion 
they  came  to  was,  that  the  unhappy  crime  attaohbg  to  her  brother  was 
the  sole  cause;  aod,  by  some  mishafs  a  word  of  this  nonsense  penetrated 
to  the  ears  of  Justice  Hare.  If  the  justice  was  sensitive  upon  one  point> 
it  was  upon  what  related  to  that  dark  and  dreadful  deed ;  if  he  was  bitter 
Against  aiw  living  being,  it  was  against  his  miserable  son.  To  have  it 
8aid  that  Barbara  remained  single  because  no  one  would  have  her  on  ao- 
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ooont  of  her  brother,  waf  as  gall  and  wormwood  to  Jostice  Hare,  finr  the 
disgraee  seemed  then  to  be  reflectbg  home,  to  be  reflectinr  on  kim  and 
hif.  The  juatice  would  like  te  hmw  KAed  his  foot  and  toased  Weak 
Lynne  into  the  nearest  and  greenest  and  muddiest  of  poods,  there  to 
straggle  together  and  cool  their  tongues;  he  would  like  to  hare  ponnoed 
on  R^hard  and  handed  him  orer  to  the  mercies  of  the  county  assise ;  and 
he  would  like  to  have  married  Blwharft-  off  haad,  that  that  part  of  the 
scandal  at  any  rate  might  be  refuted.  Therefore,  when  Barbara  refused 
offer  after  otter  (four,  she  had  refused  now),  it  may  readily  be  credited 
how  greatly  it  aroused  the  ire  of  the  justice. 

*^  You  do  it  for  the  purpose ;  you  do  it  to  anger  me,''  thundered  the 
jostice^  bringieg  down  hie  hand  on  the  testable  and  oausiBg  the  oaps  to 


<<  No  I  dont,  papa,"  sobbed  Barbara. 

<«Then  why  db  yon  do  itP* 

Barbara  was  sUrai 

^  No;  you  caa\  answer:  yo«  have  aoAing  to  uige.  What  is  the 
metier,  pray,  with  Major  Thorn?    Come^  I  will  be  aaswesed." 

^  I  don't  ttie  him,"  &lteeed  Barbanu 

^  Yoe  de  like  him ;  yon  are  teUbg  me  an  untradi.  Yo«  hafe  lyied 
him  well  enough  whenerer  he  has  been  here." 

^  I  like  him  as  an  acquaidtanos^  papa.    Not  as  a  husband." 

«< Not  as  e  hesbandr  xepeated  the  en^Mrated  jostioe.  <«  Why,  bJese 
m?  heart  and  body,  the  girl's  gou^  mad!  Not  aa  a  husband!  Whe 
asked  you  to  like  mm  as  a  humnd  before  he  became  such?  Did  you 
erer  hear  that  it  wa^  neoessary>  or  expedient,  or  beooming  for  a  yoim|^ 


lady  to  set  on  and  begin  to  'like'  a  gentleman  as  ' her  husband ?' 

Barbara  folt  a  little  bewildered. 

^  Here's  the  whole  parish  saying  that  Barbara  Hase  oai^  be  manied^ 
that  nobody  will  hare  her  on  account  of — of-^of  that  cuned  stain  left 
by  I  won't  tnist  myself  to  name  him,  I  shonkl  go  too  hr*  J^cm 
don't  you  think  that's  a  prot^  disgrace^  a  fine  state  of  thing*  ?" 

^  But  it  is  not  true,"  said  Barbare;  '^people  do  ask  ise.*^ 

*^  But  what's  Ae  use  of  their  addng  when  you  say  No?*  rared  the 
justice.  <<  Is  that  the  way  to  let  the  parish  know  that  they  ask  ?  Yoa 
axe  an  ungieteful,  rebdlious,  sel£>willed  deug^iter^  and  yon'll  nem  be 
otherwise.'' 

Barbara's  tears  ffowed  freely.  The  justice  gate  a  dash  a*  the  bell- 
handle,  to  order  the  tea-thinge  earned  away,  and  afler  thor  fe- 
moral the  subject  was  renewed  together  with  Barbara's  griei  That 
was  the  worst  of  Justice  Hare.  Let  him  setae  hold  of  a  grierance  (it 
was  not  of^n  he  got  upon  s  real  one)  and  he  kept  on  at  it,  like  e 
blaoksmith  hammenng  at  his  forge.  In  the  midst  of  e  stormy  onitioo^ 
tonffue  and  hands  going  together,  Mr.  Carlyleoame  in* 

Not  much  altered ;  not  much.  A  jrear  and  three-quartsn  had  gone 
by  and  they  had  senred  to  silver  his  haur  upon  the  temples.  His  manncfv 
too  would  never  ag^in  be  careless  and  light  as  it  once  had  been.  He 
^f^  the  sane  keen  maa  of  business,  the  same  pleasant,  intslhgent  oom-^ 
pinion  :  the  generality  of  people  saw  no  change  in  bin.     Bubaim  leae 

to  o*^**?** 

mNo^"  said  Jostioe  Harsi  plantiiv  himsdf  betwees  her  end  dm  doori 
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^<  that's  ihe  way  joo  like  to  get  out  of  my  reach  when  I  am  taUdng  to 
yofOL  Yoa  won't  go ;  so  ait  down  again.  Fli  tell  you  of  your  iU-condnot 
be&re  'Mr.  Carlyle,  aund  see  if  that  will  shame  you." 

Barhara  xesumed  her  seat,  a  rash  of  csimson  dyeing  her  cheeks^ 
And  Mr.  Carlyle  looked  inquizuriyy  seeming  to  ask  an  eiplanation,  of 
hut  distress.    The  justice  ooatinue^  after  his  own  fE^hion. 

**  You  know,  Garlyle,  that  honihle  blow  that  fell  upon  us»  that  shame-* 
fill  disgrace.  Well,  because  the  parish  can't  clack  enough  about  the  foot 
itself  it  must  begin  upon  Barbara.  Saying  that  the  disgrace  and  huod- 
liation  are  reflected  unon  her,  and  that  nobody  will  come  near  her  to  ask 
her  to  be  his  wife.  One  would  think,  rather  than  lie  under  the  st^^ma 
and  aff<»d  the  parish  room  to  talk,  she'd  marry  the  first  man  ihtJt  earner 
if  it  was  die  parish  beadle — anybody  else  would..  But  now,  what  are  die 
faots?  Toull  stare  when  you  know  them.  She  has  rseeiyed  a  bu^el  o£ 
good  offers,  a  bushel  of  them,"  repeated  the  justice^  dashing  his  haod 
down  on  his  knee,  "  and  she  says  No  to  all  The  last  was  t^^iay,  firom 
Ml^  Thorn,  and  my  young  lady  takes  and  puts  the  stopper  upon  it,  aS 
usual,  without  refunnace  to  me  or  her  mother,  without  saying  with  your 
leave  or  by  your  leaye.  She  wants  to  be  kept  in  her  room  for  a  weak 
upon  bread-and- water,  to  bring  her  to  her  seBses*" 

Mr.  Cariyle  glanced  at  Baihara.  She  was  sitting  meekly  undeB  die 
inflicdon,  her  wet  eyelashes  falling  on  her  flushed  cheeks  and  shading  her 
eyes,  llie  justice  was  heated  enough,  and  had  pushed  his  flaxen  wig 
nearly  hind-before  in  the  warmth  of  his  argument. 

<'  What  do  you  say  to  her  ?"  snapped  the  justioe. 

**  Matrimony  may  not  have  charms  for  Barbara,"  s^alied  Mr.  Carlyle, 
half  jokingly. 

"  Nodung  does  haye  charms  for  her  diat  ought  to  haye»"  growled 
Justice  Hare.  ^*  She's  one  of  the  contrary  ones.  By  the  way,  £ough,'' 
hastily  resumed  the  jusdee,  leaying  Ab  (M>jecdonable^subjeety  as  anothev 
flashed  across  his  memonr,  ''  they  wero  ooupliog  your  name  and  matrix 
mony  together,  Carlyle,  Jast  nig^t  at  the  Buck's  Head." 

A  yeiy  perceptible  tinge  of  red  rose  to  die  £GU)e  of  Mr.  Carlyle^  telling 
of  inward  emotion^  but  his  yoice  and  manner  betnigFed  none 

^<  Indeed,"  he  oarekssly  said. 

^'  Ah,  you  are  a  sly  one;  yeu  ace^  Carlyle:  remember  how  sly  yoa 
were  over  your  first  "  marriage^  Jusdee  Hare  was  going  to  bring 
out,  but  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  diat,  all  etroumstances  considered,  it 
was  not  precisely  tne  topic  to  recai  to  Mr.  Carlyle.  So  he  stopped  him- 
self in  the  utterance,  cougbbd,  and  went  on  again.  **  There  you 
over  to  Sir  John  Dobede'si  not  to  see  Sir  John,  but  paying  court  tio  I 
Dobede." 

*<  So  the  Buck's  Head  was  amusing  itself  with  that  !**  good-4iumonredly 
observed  Mr.  Carlyle.  '^  WdU,  Miss  Dobede  is  going  to  be  married^ 
and  I  am  drawing  up  die  settlements." 

"  It's  not  she;  she  marries  young  Somonset;  everybody  knows  thak 
It's  the  other  one,  Louisa.    A  niee  girl,  Carlyle." 

^Veiy,"  reloaded  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  it  was  all  the  answer  he  gm. 
The  justice^  tired  of  sitting  in^oons,  tired,  perhaps^  of  eitraedn^  nothing 
sads&otory  from.  Mr.  Carlyle,  rosoy.  shook  himself,  set  his  wig  arighte 
before  the  chimney-glass,  and  quitted  die  house  on  his  customary  even- 
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iiig  riiit  to  the  Biiek*i  Head.  BeilMr»y  who  wmtobed  him  down  the 
ptlhf  Mw  that  he  encountered  tome  one  who  happened  to  be  paMng  d» 
gate.  She  could  not  at  fint  dittiDg^nith  who  it  nnght  be^  notUng  hot 
an  arm  and  ihoulder  cased  in  yeWeteeny  met  her  Tiew,  bvt  at  their  po«- 
tioni  chanced  in  oonremtion,  his  and  her  &ther*s,  she  saw  that  it  was 
Loeksley,  he  who  had  been  the  chief  witness  (not  a  Tindioti?e  one ;  he 
oodd  not  help  himself)  against  her  brother  Ricfaardy  touching  the  murder 
of  Hallijohn. 

Meanwhilci  Mrs.  Hare  had  drawn  Mr.  Cailjle  into  a^duur  dose  hj 
her  own. 

^*  Archibald,  will  you  fergiye  me  if  I  say  a  word  upon  the  topic  intnK 
dnced  by  Mr.  Hare  r**  she  said,  in  a  low  tone,  as  she  took  ms  hand. 
**  Tou  Iniow  how  fondly  I  haye  ever  regarded  you,  second  only  to  my 
poor  Ridiard.  Tour  welfare  and  happiness  are  precious  to  me ;  I  inm 
1  could  in  any  way  proiAote  them,  it  occurs  to  me  sometimes  that  yoa 
are  not  at  present  so  happy  as  you  might  be.** 

**  I  haye  some  sources  of  happiness,''  said  Mr.  Carlyle.  *^My  chil- 
dren—and I  haye  plenty  of  sources  of  interest  What  do  you  mean, 
dear  Mrs.  Hare?" 

^Tour  home  might  be  made  happier." 

Mr.  Carlyle  smiled,  nearly  laughed.  ^  Comdia  takes  care  of  that,  as 
die  did  in  the  old  daysmen  know.*' 

<'  Tes,  I  do  know.  Would  it  not  be  as  wdl  to  coodder  whether  dbe 
would  not  be  better  in  «  home  of  her  own-Htnd  for  you  to  giye  Eaet 
Lynne  another  mistress?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

'*  Archibald,  it  would  be  hapfner  for  you ;  it  would  indeed.  It  is  onty 
in  new  ties  that  you  can  forget  the  nast.  Tou  might  find  recomnense 
yet  for  the  sorrow  you  haye  gone  tnrough :  and  I  know  none^  I  know 
none,"  repeated  Mrs.  Hare,  emphatically,  ^'more  calculated  to  bring  it 
you  than  that  sweet  girl,  Louisa  Dobede." 

<*So  long  as  "Mr.  Carlyle  was  begmning,  and  had  got  so  for  in 
his  sentence,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  an  exclamation  from  Barbara. 

^^  What  can  be  the  matter  with  papa?  Lodcsley  must  haye  said  some- 
thine  to  anger  him.  He  is  coming  in  in  the  sreatest  passion,  mamma : 
his  noe  crimson,  and  his  hands  and  arms  wcwkmg." 

"^  Oh  dear,  Barbaiu!"  was  all  poor  Mrs.  Hare's  reply.  The  jus&)e's 
great  s:usts  of  pasdon  frightened  her. 

In  he  came,  closed  the  door,  and  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
looking  alternately  at  Mrs.  Hare  and  Barbara. 

'*  What  is  this  cursed  report  that's  bdng  whispered  in  the  pkoe?" 
quoth  he,  in  a  tone  of  suppressed  raffc,  but  not  unmixed  with  awe. 

<<What  report?"  asked  Mr.  Carlyle,  for  the  justice  waited  for  an 
answer,  and  Mrs:  Hare  seemed  unable  to  speak.  Barbara  took  cars  to 
keep  silence :  she  had  some  misgiying  that  the  justice's  words  might  be 
referring  to  hersd^  to  the  recent  grieyance. 

<'  A  report  that  he— A^^-has  been  here,  disguised  as  a  labourer  I  has 
dared  to  show  himself  in  the  place,  whete  he'll  come  yet  to  the  gibbet" 

Mrs.  Hare's  face  turned  as  white  as  death.  Mr.  Cariyle  rose^  and 
dexterously  contriyed  to  stand  before  her,  so  that  it  should  not  be  seen. 
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Bftri>ara  sileady  locked  hst  hancby  one  widun  the  others  and  timed  to 
ihe  window. 

''*Of  whom  do  jon  ipeak?**  aeked  Mr.  Carhrle,  in  a  matter-of-fiust 
tone,  as  if  he  were  patting  the  moet  matter«of-nict  ouestion.  He  knew 
too  well ;  bat  he  sought  to  temporise  for  the  sake  of  Mrs.  Hare. 

*<  Of  whom  do  I  speak!''  attered  the  exasperated  jastice,  nearly  beside 
himself  with  passion:  **of  whom  should  I  speak,  but  the  bastard  Dick? 
Who  else  in  West  Lynne  is  likely  to  come  to  a  felon's  death  ?" 

'*  Oh,  Richard  I"  sobbedforth  Mrs.  Hare,  as  she  sank  back  in  her  chair, 
'^  be  merciful !     He  is  our  own  true  son." 

**  Never  a  true  son  of  the  Hares,"  raved  the  justice.  ''  A  true  son  of 
wickedness,  and  cowardice,  and  blight,  and  evil.  If  he  has  dared  to  show 
his  face  at  West  Lynne,  I'll  set  ue  whole  police  of  England  upon  his 
track,  that  he  may  be  brought  here  as  he  ought,  if  he  must  come.  When 
Locksley  told  me  of  it,  just  now,  I  raised  my  hand  to  knock  him  down, 
so  infamously  fiilse  did  I  deem  the  report.  Do  you  know  anything  of  his 
having  been  here  7"  continued  the  justice  to  his  wife^  in  a  pointed,  resolute 
tone. 

How  Mrs.  Hare  would  have  extricated  herself,  or  what  she  wouM  have 
answered,  cannot  even  be  imagined,  but  Mr.  Carlyle  interposed. 

**  You  are  frightening  Mjs.  Hare,  sir.  Don't  yoo  see  that  she  knows 
nothing  of  it — ^Uiat  the  voy  report  of  such  a  thii^  is  alarming  her  into 
ilhiess  ?    But — allow  me  to  inquire  what  it  mxy  be  that  Locksley  said." 

'^I  met  him  at  liie  gate,"  returned  Justice  Hare,  turning  his  attention 
opon  Mr.  Carlyle.  ^*He  was  going  by  as  I  reached  it.  f  Oh,  justice,' 
he  began,  ^  I  am  gbd  I  met  yon.  There's  a  nasty  report  in  the  place,  that 
Bicfaud  has  been  seen  here.  I'd  see  what  I  ooold  do  towards  hushing  it 
np,  sir,  if  I  were  you,  for  it  may  only  serve  to  put  the  police  in  mind  of 
bygone  things,  which  it  may  be  better  they  should  forget'  Carlyle,  I 
went,  as  I  tell  you,  to  knock  him  down :  I  asked  him  how  he  could  have 
the  hardihood  to  repeat  such  slauder  to  my  face.  He  was  on  the  hi^ 
horse  directiy :  said  the  parish  spoke  the  sknder,  not  he ;  and  I  got  oat 
of  him  what  it  was  he  had  heard." 

*<  And  what  was  it  P'  interrupted  Mr.  Carlyle,  more  eagerly  than  he 
generally  spdce. 

^*  Why,  they  say  that  the  feHow  showed  himself  here  some  time  ago,a 
year  or  so,  disguised  as  a  &rm  labourer— confounded  fools !  Not  but 
what  he'd  have  been  the  fool,  had  he  done  it." 

<<  To  be  sure  he  would,"  repeated  Mf .  Carlyle,  '*  and  he  is  not  fool 
enough  for  that,  sir.  Let  West  Lynne  talk,  Mr.  Hare :  but  do  not  you 
put  foith  in  a  word  of  its  gossip,  t  never  do.  Poor  Richard,  wherever 
he  may  be ** 

**  1  won't  have  him  pitied  in  my  presence,"  borst  fbrtii  the  justice. 
<<  Poor  Bichard,  indeed !    Villain  Bichard,  if  you  please." 

**  I  was  about  to  observe  that  wherever  tie  may  be,  whether  in  the 
backwoods  of  America,  or  digging  for  gold  in  California,  or  wandering 
about  the  United  Kingdom,  there  is  little  fear  that  he  will  quit  his  place 
of  safety,  to  dare  the  dangerous  ground  of  West  Lynne.  Had  I  been 
you,  sir,  I  should  have  laughed  at  Locksley  and  his  words." 

"  Why  does  West  Lynne  invent  such  lies  ?" 
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^iJ^  diwe'allie  rob.  I  An^mf  Wett  Lynoe  eodd  not «eU  ivlij, ^ 
it  were  pud  for  doing  it.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  a  lame  itery  ft  km 
s«t  up  tiiis  time.  If  they  nraft  have  eoncocled  a  report  that  fiidiard  had 
bem  seen  at  West  Ljane,  why  put  it  bade  to  a  year  ago,  wh j  not  hvie 
fixed  it  for  to-di^  or  yeetodaj?  If  I  heard  anything  more,  i  woold  tra«t 
it  with  the  silenee  and  oootempt  it  deeerfes,  justice.*' 

iSlenee  and  contempt  wen  not  greatiy  in  the  justice's  line ;  noise  and 
explosion  were  more  so.  But  he  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Carlyle;  and,  giowfing  a  sort  of  assent,  he  once  more  set  forth  to  pay 
his  erening  visit. 

«'  Oh,  Arehibaldr  uttered  Mrs.  Hare,  when  her  husband  was  hdf  way 
do^m  the  path,  **  what  a  mercy  l^t  you  were  here!  I  diould  inevitably 
have  betrayed  myselE" 

Barbara  turned  round  firam  die  window.  **•  But  what  could  have  poa- 
iessed  Lockdey  to  say  what  he  did  ?"  she  exdaimed. 

*<I  have  no  doubt  Lodcsley  spake  with  a  good  motive,"  said  Mr. 
CSailyle.  ^^  fie  is  not  unfrisodly  to  Ridwrd,  and  thought,  probably,  that 
by  telling  Mr.  Hare  of  the  report,  he  might  get  it  stopped.  The  riiama 
has  been  mentioned  to  me. 

Barbara  tamed  eM,  all  over.  ^' How  can  it  hafe  ooma  to  fight?"  Ae 
bratdked. 

^^  I  am  at  a  kMS  to  know,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle.  "  The  penon  to  sention 
it  to  me  was  Tom  Hei^iert.  ^  I  say,'  said  he,  meedng  me  yesteniay, 
<  what's  this  low  about  Dick  Hare  P  <  What  row  P  laricedUm.  'Why, 
Aat  Dick  was  at  West  Lynne  some  tine  back,  disgoisBd  aa  a  fnrn 
labourer.' — Just  the  same,  you  see,  that  Locksley  said  to  Mr.  Hare.  I 
laughed  at  Tom  Herbert,'*  cootinued  Mr.  Cariyle^  **  tamed  his  lepert 
mto  ridkule,  and  made  him  tarn  it  into  ri^oule  also,  before  I  had  oone 
with  him." 

^  Will  it  be  the  means  of  causing  Riefaaid's  detection  P*  innimured 
Mrs.  Hare  from  between  her  dry  lips. 

'*No,  no,"  warmly  responde^Mr.  Carlyle.     ^  Had  the  npott 
immediately  after  he  was  really  here,  it  might  net  ha^e  been  eo  ph^ 
but  nearly  two  years  have  elapsed  since  die  period.   Be  under  ao  i 
ness,  dear  Mrs.  Hare,  for  rely  upon  it  there  is  no  cause." 

"^Buthow^joa&i  ithavecoaMout,  ArehHbaldr  she  mged.  <<And 
at  this  distant  period  of  time  !" 

''  I  assure  you  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  tbA  anybody  at  Wsit 
Lynne  seen  and  recognised  lUbhard,  they  would  have  spemn  ot  it  at  the 
wie.     Do  not  let  it  trouble  you  :  the  rumour  will  die  away." 

Mrs.  Hare  sighed  deeply,  and  left  the  room  to  proceed  to  her  oan 
chamber.     Barbara  and  Mr.  Carlyle  were  alone. 

^'Oh  Uiat  ^e  real  murderer  could  be  discovovdl"  she  aqanited, 
daspmg  her  hands.  *<  To  be  suiijected  to  these  shooksof  fear  is  dreadfcd. 
Mamma  will  not  be  herself  for  days  to  come." 

^  I  wish  the  right  man  could  be  found;  butit  seeaaasfSEVoffas  enr,'* 
remarked  Mr.  Cariyle. 

Barbara  sat  ruminating.  It  seemed  that  she  would  say  somedane  to 
Mr.  Carlyle,  but  a  feeling  caused  her  to  hesitate.  When  sha  did  at 
length  speak,  it  was  in  a  low,  timid  vmce. 
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^  Tra  ranenhfir  the  deasriptioii  Bkhnd  gmve,  Unit  hak  ingbt^^-of  the 
person  he  had  met — the  true  Thom?'^ 

"Yes." 

**  Did  it  strike  ^oo  then— has  it  ever  ocoorred  to  yoa  lo  tUnk^^that  it 
accorded  with— with  some  one  ?" 

<<Iq  what  wa^,  Barbara?"  he  asked^  after  a  paose.  <'It  aecorded 
with  the  description  Richard  always  gare  of  the  man  Thorn." 

*'  Biohard  spoke  o£  the  peoaliar  movement  of  throwing  off  the  hur 
from  the  torehead--4B  this  way.  Did  that  strike  yon  as  hein^  familiar 
•— in  conoencA  with  the  while  hand  and  the  diamond  ring  ?** 

**  JAssay  hare  a  habit  of  poshing  off  thear  hair :  I  think  I  do  it  mvsalf 
eometimes..  Barbara,  what  do  you  mean?  Have  yon  a  suspioicB  oC-aaj 
oneP" 

^* Have  you?"  she  retomedy  answering  the  ^(aestion  by  asking  ilfc- 
other. 

^'  I  have  vbt.  Since  Captain  Thorn  was  diqioied  of,  my  snspicions 
have  not  pointed  anywhere." 

This  sealed  Barbara's  Hps.  She  had  hers:  certain  vane  donbtSi 
Inriagmg  wcmder  mote  than  an]rihing  eke.  At  times  Ae  had  thought 
ike  same  doubts  mi^  have  oce«rred  to  Hr.  Cariyle:  she  now  found 
that  they  had  net.  The  terrible  domestic  calamity  which  had  hanpened 
to  Mr.  Cariyle  the  same  night  that  Richard  protested  he  had  seen 
Thorn,  had  prevented  Barbara'a  diseossinff  Ae  matter  with  Inm  then; 
tad  slMliad  never  done  so  sincOb  Richard  had  not  been  ftrther  heard 
o^  and  the  afiair  had  remained  in  abeyance. 

^^  I  begin  to  despair  of  its  ever  being  discovered,'*  she  observed. 
<' What  wiU  beeome  of  poor  Richard  ?'' 

**  The  discovery  that  Thorn  was  not  the  Thorn  eonpletely  checkmated 
iis,"saidJir.Cailyle. 

<'  It  woald  have  done  so,  had  Bichard  not 'seen  the  other.'' 

*^  I  have  had  m^  doubts  whether  that  was  not^  after  aU»  a  fligixt  t>f 
Kcfaard's  imagination.  It  is  so  extraordinary  that  he  aheold  meetlhe 
man  by  moonught,  and  that  nothing  should  have  been  eeen  of  him  at 
any  other  time ;  before  or  after.  Bichar4's  mind  was  imbued  with  the 
tfaonght  and  image  of  Thorn,  and  iiuicy  may  have  conjured  np  his  ap« 
peamnce  in  eome  ordinary  pesser-by." 

'' That  it  never  did!"  cried  Barbara.  '' I  wish  I  was  as  suifs  cf  heftnm, 
as  that  Richard  aair  Thonn  that  m^U  Yon  beKeved  hhn  yoursdir  at 
the  time." 

*^  I  did.  His  eamest&ess  impressed  me.  Bat  I  had  not  had  dine  to 
lefleet  upon  the  ^acts.  These  ^was  no  owe  whaitever^  Barbara,  at  Wist 
Lynne  then,  neither  has  there  been  since,  to  whom  lUchaiA  deceriptbn 
could  apply ;  Captain  Thorn  excepted." 

*<  At  West  Lynne— no,"  said  Barbara. 

''  We  can  but  wait,  and  hope  that  time  may  bring  forth  its  own  eluci- 
dation," concluded  Mr.  Cariyle. 

"  Ah,"  sighed  Barbara,  "  but  it  is  weary  waiting ;  weary,  weary  I" 

**  How  is  it  yon  contrive  to  get  under  the  paternal  displeasure  f "  he 
resumed,  in  a  gayer  tone. 

She  blushed  vivicUy :  and  it  was  her  only  answer. 
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**  The  Hijor  Thorn,  alluded  (o  hy  your  papa,  is  onr  old  finend,  I 
pvesmne?** 

Barbara  indined  ber  bead. 

'<  He  is  a  Tery  pleasant  man,  Barbara.  Many  a  young  lady  in  West 
Lynne  would  be  proud  to  get  bim.** 

^'YeSy  he  is  a  pleasant  man,**  quietly  answered  Barbara,  but  ahe 
spoke  in  a  tone  that  did  not  invite  further  discussion. 

Ci^>tain  ThOTn,  while  visiting  the  Herberts  in  time  back,  had  been 
mudi  struck  with  Barbara.  Had  his  ciroumstanoes  allowed,  he  would 
have  solicited  her  to  become  his  wife  then.  Recently,  he  had  acquired 
some  property  by  inheritance,  and  had  also  been  promoted  a  st^  in  his 
piofesaon.  The  first  use  he  made  of  his  ease,  was  to  write  both  to  Bar- 
oara  and  her  &ther.  Barbara  declined  his  offer,  as  you  have  seen,  and 
the  justice  would  be  quite  sure  not  to  let  her  hear  the  last  of  it  for  some 
time  to  come. 

^  You  will  do  all  you  can  to  quell  this  zumour  toudung  Richard,'' 
she  remarked  to  Mr.  Carlyle. 

''D^iend  i^on  that     The  less  Richard's  name  is  heard  m  West ' 
Lynne,  the  better.     It  does  ponle  me  to  know  how  it  can  have  arisen.'' 

Thm  was  a  pause.  Barbara  broke  it ;  but  she  did  not  look  at  Mr* 
Carlyle  as  she  spoke.    **  The  other  rumour:  is  ita  comot  one?'' 

<' What  other  rumour  T'* 

^^  That  you  are  to  marry  Lomsa  Dobede." 

^  It  is  not  I  have  no  intention  of  marrying  any  one.  Nay,  I  will 
say  it  more  strongly  :  it  is  my  intention  not  to  many  any  one ;  to  remain 
as  I  am." 

Barbara  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  in  the  surprise  of  the  moment 

^  You  look  amaaed,  Barbara.  Have  you  been  lending  your  credence 
to  the  gossips,  who  have  so  kmdly  disposed  of  me  to  Lomsa  Dobede?*' 

*^  Not  so.  But  Louisa  Dobede  is  a  girl  to  be  coveted :  and,  as  mamma 
says,  it  might  be  hapiner  for  you  if  you  married  again.  I  thought  yon 
would  be  sure  to  do  so." 

**  No.     She— who  was  my  wife — lives." 

<'  What  of  that  r'  uttered  Barbara,  in  simplicity. 

He  did  not  scnswer  for  a  moment,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  in  a  low, 
almost  imneroeptible  tone,  as  he  stood  by  die  table  at  which  Baibam  sat, 
and  looked  down  on  her : 

«<  <  Whosoever  putteth  away  hb  wife,  andmarrietfaanodisr,eommitleih 
adultery.'" 

And  before  Barbara  could  answer-^i^  indeed,  she  had  found  any 
answer  to  make— or  had  recovered  her  surprise^  he  had  takoi  his  hat 
and  was  gone. 
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11. 

AM  AOCIDVIT. 

To  xetum  for  a  short  whUe  to  Lady  Isabel.  As  the  year  advanoed 
she  grew  stronger,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sammer  made  prepara- 
tions for  quitting  Grenoble.  Where  she  woold  fix  her  residenee,  or  what 
she  would  do^  she  knew  not  'She  was  miserable  and  restless,  and  oared 
little  what  became  of  her.  The  remotest  spot  on  earth,  one  unpenetrated 
by  the  steps  of  civilised  man,  appeared  the  most  desirable  for  her.  Where 
was  she  to  find  this  ? 

She  set  out  on  her  search,  she  and  the  child  and  its  nurse.  Not 
Susanna.  Susanna  had  a  sweetheart  in  Grenoble,  and  declined  to  quit 
it,  so  a  ffirl  was  engaged  for  the  child  in  her  place.  Lady  Isabel  wound 
up  her  housekeepings  had  her  things  packed  and  forwiffded  to  Paris^ 
t£ere  to  wait  her  orders,  and  finally  quitted  Grenoble.  It  was  a  fine  day 
when  she  left  it ;  all  too  fine  for  the  oark  ending  it  was  to  bring. 

When  a  railway  accident  does  take  place  in  France,  it  is  an  acddent. 
None  of  your  nulk-attd-water  affairs,  where  a  few  bruises  and  a  great 
firight  are  the  extent  of  the  damage;  but  too  often  a  calamity  whose  re* 
membrance  lasts  a  lifetime.  Lady  Isabel  had  trar^ed  a  consideraUe 
distance  that  first  day,  and  at  tlie  dusk  of  erenine,  as  they  were  ap- 
proaching a  place,  Camm^re,  where  she  purposed  tolndt  for  the  ni|;ht,  a 
dreadful  accident  occurred.  The  details  need  not  be  giren,  and  will  not 
be :  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  some  of  the  passengers  were  killed,  her 
child  and^  its  nurse  being  amongst  them,  and  that  she  herself  was  dan- 
gerously injured. 

The  injuries  lay  chiefly  in  her  laft  leg  and  in  her  fSsce,  the  lower  part 
of  her  fooe.  The  surgeons,  taking  their  cursory  view  of  her,  as  they  £d 
of  the  rest  of  the  sufferers,  were  not  sparing  in  their  remarks,  for  they 
believed  her  to  be  insensible.  She  gathered  that  the  leg  was  to  be  am- 
putated,  and  that  she  would  probably  die  under  the  operation— but  her 
turn  to  be  attended  to  was  not  yet.  How  she  contrived  to  vrrite  she 
neyer  knew,  but  she  got  a  pen  and  ink  broikght  to  her,  and  did  succeed 
m  scrawKns^  a  letter  to  Lord  Mount  Severn. 

She  told  him  that  an  aeodent  had  taken  place :  she  could  not  say 
how  ;  all  was  confusion  :  and  that  her  child  and  maid  were  killed.  She 
herself  was  dangerously  injured,  and  was  about  to  undergo  an  operatioD, 
which  the  doctors  believed  she  would  not  survive :  only  in  ease  <f  her 
death  would,  the  letter  be  eent  to  Lord  Mount  Severn.  She  could  not 
die,  she  said,  without  a  word  of  thanks  for  all  his  kmdness:  and  she 
begged  him,  when  he  saw  Mr.  Carlyle,  to  say  that  with  her  last  breath 
she  humbly  imnkxred  his  forgiveness  and  his  children's,  whom  she  no 
lowsr  dared  call  hers. 

Now  this  letter,  by  the  officiousness  of  a  servant  at  the  inn  to  which 
the  sufflnrers  were  carried,  was  taken  at  once  to  the  post.  And,  after  aU, 
things  turned  out  not  to  be  quite  so  bad  as  antieipated :  for  when  the 
doctors  came  to  minutely  examine  the  state  of  Lady  Isabel,  not  cursorily, 
they  found  there  would  be  no  absolute  necessity  for  the  operation  contem- 
plated.    Fond  as  the  Frendi  surgeons  are  of  the  knife,  to  resort  to  it  in 
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this  ioftance  would  hare  been  cruel,  and  they  proceeded  to  other  meaiia 
of  core. 

The  letter  was  doly  delivered  at  the  town  hoaae  of  Lord  IMoont 
Seyem^  where  it  was  addressed.  The  countess  was  sojooming  there  for 
a  few  dajs :  she  had  quitted  it  after  the  season,  but  some  hnsmess,  or 
pleasure,  bad  e4lled  her  agu&  to  town.  Loid  Vane  was  with  heiv  but 
Ae  earl  was  in  Seodaad.  They  were  at  breakfast,  she  and  her  sod^  when 
ikiB  letter  was  brought  in:  eightpeooe  to  pay.  Its  serawled  addreas,  ite 
loragn  aspect,  its  appearance,  altogether,  excited  her  curiosity :  in  faer 
own  mind  she  belie?ed  die  had  w>pped  upon  a  nice  little  conjiigial 
mare's  nest 

^^  I  shall  open  this,"  cried  she. 

<*  Why,  it  IS  addressed  to  pupa!"  azdafaned  Levi  Vane,  who  posssesed 
wM  his  fether^s  notions  of  honour, 

^  But  such  aa  odd  letter !  It  may  require  an  laimediate  aa9wer :  or 
IS  some  begging  petition,  perhaps.     Get  on  with  yoor  bnakfast.*' 

Lady  Mount  Setera  OMned  the  letter,  and  with  some  difficulty  apelt 
througn  its  contents.     Tney  shocked  even  her. 

**  Mbw  dreadful  T  she  uttered,  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

*<WhatisdreadMr  asked  Lord  Vane,  loekiog  iq^  from  his  breakfast 

^  Lady  laabel'  Isabel  Vane-— you  have  not  forgotten  her  ?" 

Limwst 


«<  Forgotten  her!*' he  edioed.  **  Why,  immmsj  I  mwstpoewsi^afaaay 
aimmoiy  to  have  forgotten  her  already." 

«<  She  is  dead.     She  has  been  killed  m  a  rsihmy  aoodaat  in  Franee.'' 

His  large  eyes,  honest  and  true  as  they  had  been  in  diAdhood,  filled, 
lad  his  §M  flushed.  He  said  nothing,  for-emoiion  was  etrong  within  him. 

^  Bot,  sho^i^  as  it  is»  it  is  better  for  her,**  went  on  thewmntsss ; 
*^  for,  poor  creature,  what  could  her  future  life  have  been !" 

**Oih,  don't  say  it!"  iaipetnoaSly  broke  out  die  yeuig  yisoount 
**  ESM  ia  a  ndhray  aoeideat,  and  fbr  you  to  say  tkat  it  is  belter 
fcrherl-  J  ^  7  J 

<<  So  i«  is  better,"  said  the  countem.  "^  Don't  go  into  heimes,  William. 
Toa  are  qmte<M  enough  to  Imowdiatilie  had  brought  miseiTiqMa  her- 
self and  disgnee  ^>on  aU  eomected  with  hei^  No  'oae  aeuld  ever  have 
taken  aolioe  of  her  again." 

« I  would,"  said  the  boy,  stoutly. 

Lady  Mount  Seyem  aroiled  densiyely. 

<<I  would.  I  new  fikedanybo^  in  the  world  half  aonMhw  Hiked 
issM." 

'^Tfaatls  past  and  gone.  You  could  Kot  hafie  continaed  to  like  hsr, 
alter  the  dimaee  she  wrought" 

''Somebody  else  wrought  more  of  the  disgrace  tiian  she  did;  and^hftd 
I  been  a  man,  I  would  hare  shot  lum  dead,"  flashed  Ihm  yiseount 

^  You  don't  know  anythmg  about  it." 

''  Don't  I,"  he  returned,  not  over  dutifully.  But  Lady  Moaat  Sarem 
bad  not  brought  him  up  to  be  dutiM. . 

«'  May  I  read  the  letter,  mamma?"  he  demaaded,  after  apenee. 

^  If  you  can  read  it,"  she  replied,  toasiog  it  to  him.  « It  is  written  in 
the  strangest  style,  syllalbles  divided,  and  the  woids  Tunn^  one  into  the 
other.     She  wrote  it  herself  tdien  she  was  dymg." 
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Lord  Vane  took  ilie  letter  to  »  window  and  etayed  loddng  c^er  H  ftr 
some  time ;  the  comiten  eat  an  egg  and  a  plate  of  ham  meanwhile. 
Pretently  he  came  back  with  it  MM,  and  laid  it  on  the  taUe. 

"  You  will  forward  it  to  papa  to-day  ?"  he  obieived. 

'*  I  shall  forward  it  to  him.  But  there's  no  hmry ;  and  I  don't  exactly 
Jmow  where  yoor  papa  may  be.  I  shall  e&ad  the  notice  of  her  death  to 
the  papers;  and  am  glad  to  do  it:  it  is  a  bfight  lemoved  from  the 
fwnily.'' 

^' Mamma,  I  do  think  you  are  the  nnkindest  woman  that  ever 
teeaAedr 

**  m  give  you  somethinc^  to  call  me  unkind  for,  if  you  don't  msnd,"  ne- 
torted  the  coontess,  her  odour  rising.  **  Dock  yon  of  yonr  hoHday,  and 
'pack  you  hack  to  school  to-day." 

A  few  mornings  after  this,  Ifr.  Carlyle  left  East  Lynne  and  proceeded 
!|o  his  offiee  as  luaal.  Scarcely  was  he  seated,  when  Mr.  Dill  entered, 
and  Mr.  Carlyle  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  for  it  was  not  Mr.  Garlyle^s 
onstom  to  be  intnided  upon  by  any  person  until  he  had  opened  his  letleiTS : 
Aen  he  would  ring  for  Mr.  Dill.  The  letters  and  the  Time§  newspaper 
lay  on  his  table  More  him.  The  old  gmtleman  came  up  in  a  oovait^ 
iimid  sort  of  way,  which  made  Mr.  CarijHe  look  all  the  more. 

*^  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  will  you  let  me  ask  if  you  have  heard  any 
fvticndar  newsr* 

**  Yes,  I  have  heard  it,"  replied  Ife.  Carlyle. 

^  Then,  sir,  I  beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times  o?er.  It  ooctnrred  k> 
me  that  you  prchMy  had  not,  Mr.  ArdubakI ;  and  I  tfiought  I  would 
have  snd  a  word  to  prqmre  you,  before  you  came  upon  it  suddenly  in  the 
faper.^ 

^  To  prepare  me  1"  echoed  Mr.  Carlyle,  as  old  I^  was  turning  awajr. 
«'  Why,  what  has  oome  to  you,  DIU  ?  Are  you  afraid  my  nerves  are 
growing  delicate,  or  that  I  shall  faint  over  the  loss  of  a  hundred  poiads? 
At  the  very  most,  we  shall  not  suffer  aboTO  that  extenct" 

Old  D^  turned  bade  again.  ^  If  I  don't  believe  yon  are  speaking  of 
the  fitihire  of  Kent  and  Green !  If  s  not  thatj  Mr.  Archibald.  ^Oiey 
won't  affect  us  much:  and  ^ere'U  be  a  diiodend,  report  runs." 

«  What  is  ft,  then  T 

^  Then  you  have  not  heard  it,  shr  I  I  am  ^^bA  that  I'm  in  time.  It 
might  not  be  well  for  you  to  have  seen  it  without  a  word  cf  prmarabion, 
Mr.  Archibald," 

**  If  you  haf«  tiot  gene  demented,  you  will  tell  me  what  you  meab. 
Dill,  and  leave  me  to  my  letters,"  cried  Mr.  Carlyle,  wondering  exces- 
sively at  Ins  sober,  matter-of-^Kst  clerk's  words  and  ciianner. 

Old  Dill  hdd  his  hand  upon  the  Times  newspaper.  **  It's  here,  Mr. 
Archibald,  in  Vie  column  of  the  deaths :  the  first  on  the  )kb.  Please 
prepare  yourself  a  Kttle,  before  you  look  at  it.^ 

He  mt^Bed  out  quickly,  and  Mr.  Carlyfo  as  quickly  unfolded  the 
paper.     It  was,  as  old  Dili  said,  the  first  on  the  fist  of  deaths. 

«"  At  Cammke;  in  France,  on  ^e  18th  inst.,  Isabel  Mary,  only  oUld 
of  William,  late  Eari  of  Mount  Severn." 

Ctients  called ;  Mr.  Carlyle's  bell  did  not  ring ;  an  hour  or  two  {MUVed, 
and  old  Dill  protested  that  Mr.  Carlyle  was  engaged,  until  he  oedd 
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protest  no  longer.  He  went  in  deprecatingly.  Mr.  Cariyk  sal  yet  with 
the  newspaper  before  faim,  and  the  letters  unopened  at  his  elbow. 

^  There's  one  or  two  who  will  come  in,  Mr*  Archibald,  who  wSl  see 
yon :  what  am  I  to  say?^ 

Mr.  Carljle  stared  at  him  for  a  moment,  as  if  hb  wits  had  been  in  the 
next  world.  Then  he  swept  the  newspaper  firom  before  lum,  and  was  the 
calm,  collected  man  of  bnsuiess  again. 

As  the  news  of  Lady  Isabel's  marriage  had  first  oome  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Lord  Mount  Serem  through  the  newspapers,  so,  singular  to  saj, 
did  the  tidings  of  her  death.  The  next  post  brought  him  the  letter, 
which  his  wife  had  tardily  forwarded.  But,  unlike  Lady  Mount  ScTem, 
he  did  not  take  her  death  so  entirely  upon  trust:  he  thiought  it  posnUe 
the  letter  might  ha?e  been  despatched  wiUiout  its  having  taken  place: 
and  he  deemed  it  incumbent  on  him  to  make  iuquiries.  He  wrote  imme- 
diately to  the  authorities  of  the  town  (in  the  best  French  he  oouU 
muster)  asking  for  particulars,  and  whether  she  was  reslly  dead. 

He  receire^  in  due  course,  a  satisfactory  answer;  satisfactory  in  so  hx 
as  that  it  set  his  doubts  at  rest  He  had  inquired  afbnr  her  by  her  proper 
name  and  tide,  "  La  Dame  Isabelle  Vane,"  and  as  the  authorities  could 
find  none  of  the  surriTors  owning  that  name,  they  to<^  it  for  granted  she 
was  dead.  They  wrote  him  word  that  the  child  and  nurse  were  killed  on 
the  spot ;  two  ladies,  occupying  the  same  compartment  oi  the  carriaffe^ 
had  since  died,  one  of  whom  was  no  doubt  the  mother,  and  lady  he  m- 
quired  for.  She  was  dead  and  buried,  suffident  money  having  beea 
found  upon  her  person  to  defray  the  few  necessary  expenses. 

Thus,  through  no  premeditated  intention  of  Lady  Isabel,  news  of  her 
deadi  went  fbiih  to  Loid  Mount  Severn  and  to  the  world.  Her  firrt  in- 
timation that  she  was  regarded  as  dead,  was  through  a  copy  of  that  very 
day's  T^met  seen  by  Mr.  Cariyle,  seen  by  Lord  Mount  Severn.  An 
Ei^glish  traveller,  who  had  been  amongst  the  sufferers,  and  who  re- 
ceived the  Englidi  newspapers  daily,  sometimes  lent  thcon  her  to  read. 
She  was  not  travelling  under  her  own  name;  she  left  that  bdiind  her 
when  she  left  Grenoble ;  she  had  rendered  her  own  too  notorious  to  risk 
the  chance  recognition  of  travellers :  and  the  authorities  little  thought 
diat  the  quiet,  unobtrusive  Madame  Vine,  slowly  recovering  at  the  inn, 
was  the  Dame  Isabdla  Vane,  respecting  whom  the  grand  Englisk 
Comte  wrote. 

Lady  Isabel  understood  it  at  once;  that  the  despatching  her  letter,  had 
been  the  foundation  of  the  misapprehension:  and  sbe  began  to  ask  hersdf 
now,  why  she  should  undeceive  Lord  Mount  Severn  and  the  world.  She 
lonffed,  none  knew  with  what  intense  longing,  to  be  unknown,  obscure^ 
totally  unrecognised  by  aU:  none  can  luow  it,  till  they  have  pet  a 
barrier  between  themselves  and  the  worid,  as  she  had  dbne.  The  child 
was  gone — happy  being !  she  thought  she  could  never  be  sufficiently 
thankful  that  it  was  released  from  its  uncertain  future— -thetefore  she  had 
not  his  support  to  think  of.  She  had  only  herself;  and  surely  she  oodd 
with  ease  earn  enough  for  that;  or  she  could  starve:  it  mattered  tittle 
which.  No,  there  was  no  necessity  for  her  continning  to  accept  the 
bounty  of  Lord  Mount  Severn,  and  she  would  let  him  and  ever^xMyebe 
oontbue  to  believe  she  was  dead,  and  be  henceforth  only  Madame  Vine* 
A  resolution  she  adhered  to.  • 
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Thus  the  mihappy  Lady  Isabera  career  was  looked  upon  as  ran.  Lord 
Mount  Seyem  forwarded  her  letter  to  Mr.  Carlyle  with  the  confirmation 
of  her  death,  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  French  authorities.  It  was 
a  nine  dajs'  wonder:  '^That  poor,  erring  Ladj  Isabel  was  dead" — pe<^le 
did  not  call  her  names  in  the  yery  teeth  of  her  fate— and  then  it  was 
oyer. 

It  was  oyer.    Lady  Isabel  Vane  was  as  one  forgotten. 


m. 

'  AM  UHXXFBOTXD  yiSXIOB  AT  SJLST  LTXira. 

Thebx  went,  sailing  up  the  ayenue  to  East  Lynne,  a  lady,  one  windy 
afternoon.  If  not  a  lady,  she  was  attired  as  one :  a  flounced  dress,  and  a 
Btylish  looking  shawl,  and  a  white  veiL  A  yery  pretty  woman,  tall  and 
slender,  was  we,  and  she  minced  as  she  walked,  and  coquetted  with  her 
head,  and,  altogether,  contriyed  to  show  that  she  had  quite  as  much 
yanity  as  brains.  She  went  boldly  up  to  the  front  entrance  of  the  house^ 
and  boldly  rang  at  it,  drawing  her  white  yeil  oyer  her  hce  as  she  did  so. 

One  of  the  men-serrants  answered  it,  not  Peter;  and,  seeing  somebody 
yery  smart  before  him,  bowed  deferentially. 

''Miss  JETallijohn  is  redding  here,  I  believe.    Is  she  within?** 

«Who^  ma'am?" 

**  Miss  Hallijohn  ;  Miss  Joyce  Halfijohn,"  somewhat  sharply  repeated 
the  lady,  as  if  impatient  of  any  delay.     *'  I  wish  to  see  her." 

The  man  was  rather  taken  aback.  He  had  deemed  it  a  visitor  to  the 
house,  and  was  prepared  to  usher -her  to  the  drawing-room,  at  least ; 
but  it  seemed  it  was  only  a  visitor  to  Joyce.  He  showed  her  into  a  small 
parlour,  and  went  up-sturs  to  the  nursery,  where  Joyce  was  sitting  with 
Wilson — for  there  nad  been  no  change  in  the  domestic  department  of 
East  Lynne.  Joyce  remained  as  upper  maid,  partially  superintending 
the  servants,  attending  upon  Lucy,  and  making  Miss  Cariyle's  dresses  as 
usual.  Wilson  was  nurse  still.  Miss  Carlyle  had  once  or  twice  begun ' 
upon  the  point  of  the  extravagance  of  keeping  both  Wilson  and  Joyce; 
but  Mr.  Carlyle  had  wholly  declined  discussion  upon  the  subject;  and 
somehow  Miss  Carlyle  did  not  find  him  bend  to  bar  will  as  he  once  had 
done. 

'*  Mrs.  Joyce,  there's  a  lady  asking  for  you,''  Btid  the  man.  ''  I  have 
shown  her  into  the  grey  parlour." 

''A  lady  for  me  ?"  repeated  Joyce.  <'  Who  is  it?  Some  one  to  see 
the  children,  perhaps  f 

'<  It's  for  yourself,  I  thhik.    She  asked  tor  Miss  Halliiohn." 

Joyce  looked  at  the  man ;  but  she  put  down  her  work  and  proceeded 
to  the  grey  parlour.  A  pretty  woman,  vain  and  dashing,  threw  up  her 
white  veil  at  her  entrance. 

"WeU,  Joyce!     How  are  you P" 

Joyce,  always  pale,  turned  paler  still,  as  she  gued  in  blank  consterna- 
tion.    Was  it  really  A/y  who  stood  before  her  ? — A^  the  errbg ! 

Afy  it  was.  Aiid  she  stood  there,  holding  out  her  hand  to  Joyce 
with,  what  Wilson  would  have  called,  all  the  brass  in  the  world.  Joyce 
could  not  recondle  her  mind  to  link  her  own  with  it 
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"ExCTMt  Bie»  Aiy,  Wi  I  cmnot  t>k# yoar  hmd.     IcaaBoi 
jMi  Imm.     What  eoald  luiv«  iDdnoed  you  to  ooom?^ 

^  If  yoa  are  goiog  to  h%  vdod  tM  high  ropee^  it  woma  I  nught  as 
watt  hftv«  atayed  vm^x^  waa  Afy's  reply,  given  in  tiie  Mrt,  but  good* 
humoured  manner  die  nad^erer  uaad  to  Joyae.  ''  My  hand  wont  damage 
yomrs.     I  am  not  pcuaon." 

^  Yoa  are  looked  open  ih  the  neigUKMifaood'a»  wone  dian  poiaon,  Afy,** 
returned  Joyce,  in  a  tone,  not  of  anger  hat  of  aorrow.  ^Where'a 
BichardHare?" 

Afy  toased  her  head.     "<  WhereV  who?"  asked  die. 

^'  Kichard  Hare.     My  qoeation  was  plain  enoagh." 

**  How  should  I  know  where  he  is?  It's  like  yoor  imp&denoe  to  men- 
tion him  to  me.  Why  don't  yon  ariL  am  whena  Old  Niok  ia^  aad  how 
he  deea?  Fd  ra&ar  own  aoqoaintance  with  himy  thas  witL  Baahnei 
Hare,  if  I'd  only  my  dwiee  between  the  two.* 

«<  Then  yon  hav«  left  ffiduMd  Hare  I    Hofw  long  abea-?^ 

«I  ha?e  left-^what  do  yoa  aay?"  hrohe  off  Afy,  wimas  fina  wcm 
qoivering  oniiDoaakf  with  sunpteaued  paaainn.  *^  Peihqpa  yoolu  cond^ 
aaend  to  explain.    I  don't  qndarslaiid.'' 

«<  When  yon  left  hare,  Afy,  did  yon  net  go  after  BiehMd  Haro  ?— -did 
yoa  not  join  him  P' 

«  I'll  tell  yoa  what  it  is,  Joyoa,*  flashed  Afy,  hn*  fine  indignant  and 
her  Toice  passionate,  "  I  hare  pot  up  with  some  tUngs  fimn  yon  in  my 
time,  bat  haasan  natqre  has  its  limits  of  endosanoe,  aad.  I  won't  bear 
dkaL  I  haye  nerer  set  eyea  on  Richard  Kna  anoe  Aat mght  of  hoRom. 
I  wish  I  eookl :  Fd  heln  to  hang  him." 

A»yce  panaed.  The  belief  that  Afy  waa  with  him  had  been  long  and 
deeply  imboed  within  her;  it  waa  the  loi^fKxmtinnad  and  firm  oonvietion 
ofallWeatLyane:  and  a  aettled  belief,  aoch  as  ^lat^bnoteaaily  shaken. 
Waa  Afy  tdhag  her  the  troth?  She  kn^ir  har  propensitj  for  mddng 
fidse  assertions,  when  they  sarred  to  ezeose  henri£ 

<«  Afy,"  she  said  at  lengthy  ^letme  onderstand  yoa.  When  yon  left 
this  place,  was  it  not  to  Aare  Biohard  Hareto  flight?  Have  yoa  noi. 
been  living  with  him  T* 

^^No!"  barst  ibrA  Afy,  with  kindlmg  eyesw  '^Liring  with  krn^l 
witii  ooT  father'*  morderer !  Shame  npon  yoa,  Joyce  Hail^hnl  yon 
most  be  precioos  wicked  yoorsel^  to  soppose  it" 

^*  If  I  have  iadged  yoa  wrongly,  Afy,  I  sinoereiy  beg  ynor  pardon. 
'  "       "       ■   '    of  T~      "  -  "      - 


Not  only  mvself,  hot  the  whole  of  West  Lynne  believed  yon  wsee  with 
him ;  and  tne  thought  has  caused  me  pain  night  and  dajr. 

*'  What  a  cannibal-minded  set  you  must  all^be,  thttLl"  waa  Afy's  in* 
dignant  rejoinder. 

^Not  one  m  the  place  bnt  thooght  so,  with  the  eieepthw  of  ISr. 
Ckrlyle,"  proceeded  Joyce.  *<  He  has  said  two  or  diree  times  to  me  that 
he  should  not  think  you  went  to  Richard  Hara^  or  wen  Hrmg*  with 
him." 

^Mr.  Cazfyle  baa  move  sense  than  all  the  raat  of  West  Lynne  pnt 
together,"  complaceDdy  observed  Afy^  ^Living  with  Kdiaid  Hs^l 
vi^,  I'd  rather  e;o  and  live  wi^  a  scalped  red  Indun  who  goea  aboat  with 
his  body  tattooed  in  j^aee  of  clothes,  and  keapa- sixteen  wiva&" 

"« But,  Afy,  where  did  yon  ge,  than?    Why  did  yen  lan««  at  dl  P" 
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<^  Never  Mind  whj.  ^  It  was  nol  to  be  aapposid  thftt  I  ecmld  stop  ti 
home  in  the  eottsge,  with  ghosts  anddfSMBs  sad  ail  those  sort  of  things^ 
that  attead  a  place  where  mwrdec  has  been.'' 

<<  What  have  you  been  doing  ever  since  ?    TTheiw  have  joa  been?' 

<'  Never  mmd,  I  say,"  repeiSed  Afy.  **  West  Lynae  hiH»  not  been  so 
complimentary  to  me,  it  appears,  that  I  need  put  myself  ooA  of  my  way 
to  saiis^  its  eniionty.  I  was  Imoddng  about  a  fak  at  firsl^  but  1  soon 
settled  down  as  steady  as  Old  Time ;  as  steady  as  you." 

*<  Are  you  manned  ?"  inquized  Joyce,  noting  the  woid  ^  settied," 

'<Cat(£memaRyiiig,"x)etoctedAfy;  '' I  like  n^  liberty  too  weU.  Not 
but  what  I  might  be  induced  to  ohaage  my  oesdition,  if  aaything  out  of 
the  way  digibicr  ocoand:  it  must  be  very  eligibly  though^  to  tempt  me. 
I  am  what  I  suppose  you  call  yourself— a  lady's  maid." 

*^ Indeed!"  said  Joyee^mnoh  nelieved*  ^And  are  yon  oomfertabley 
Afy  ?— 4u«  you  in  a  good  service  ?" 

.  <' Middling  &r  thai  The  page's  not  amiss,  but  there's  a  gnat  dsal  to 
doy  and  her  ladyship's  a  Tartar^  I  did  have  a  good  oae^with  an  dd  UAy^ 
a  sort  of  companion  I  was  to  her,  aad  stopped  tfiere  tfll  she  died.  What 
do  you  think?  She  made  me  go  in  to  prayers  with  her,  aad  read  the 
Bible  night  and  naoraiag." 

<*How  very  glad  I  am  to  hear  this!"  esdaimed  Joyce.  '^&  must 
have  been  so  good  fitt  you." 

<^yery,"  aswated  Mj ;  aad  Joyce  fidled  to  detect  tiie  irony  of  hm 
tone.  <^  She'd  used  to  rcHid  a  diapter,  aad  I'd  used  to  read  a  chapter,  aad. 
then  we  went  to  prayers.     Edifymg,  wasn't  it?" 

*^  Delightfttlly  so,  Afy.     I  am  sure  you  mast  havie  profited  by  it" 

'^  Law,  yes ;  never  doubt  that  She  left  me  thirty  pounds  when  she 
died,  over  aad  above  my  salary.  I  had  used  to  like  the  Psalms  best»  be- 
cause they  were  short  and  comforting." 

«  So  comfortiDg  I"  echoed  Joyoe.  '' Afy  dear^  I  shaU  bve  you  and  be 
proud  of  you  again,  like  I  was  when  you  nnt  came>  home  to  us." 

Afy  laughed,  a  riagiag  laugh*  *'  xoa  and  West  Lyane  always  set  me 
down  for  worse  thaa  I  was.  Thoogh  it  poses  me  to  imagine  iriuit  on 
earth  could  have  induced  you  to  fincy  I  should  go  off  wSh  that  Diek 
Hare,"  she  added^  for  she  could  not  fo^T^t  the  giiaranee* 

<<Look  at  the  circumstances,"  aigned  Jojee.  ^'Toa  both  disap- 
peared." 

*' But  not  together!" 

'<  Nearly  together.  There  were  only  a  &w  days  intervemng.  And 
yoa  had  .^ith^MOMy  nor  friend..''     ^  ^  <^ 

'<  You  don't  know  what  I  had.  But  I  would  rather  have  died  of  wanfr 
on  father's  grav^  than  have  shared  his  means,"  continued  Afy,  growing 
passionate  aeain.  ^  And  you  and  the  West  Lynne  idiots  ought  to  have 
made  sure  of  that." 

<<  If  you  had  but  dropped  me  a  sii^e  line,  Afy !  it  would  hare  put  a 
different  aspect  upcm  ths  whole  a£Eur.  Tour  silence  helped  to  misjudge 
you." 

"  Mi^udge  me,  indeed !  Why,  I  never  cared  for  Dick  Hare.  He  was 
only  half  baked." 

*'  You  encouraged  him  to  the  house." 

"  Well-*I  don't  deny  it    He  used  to  speak  to  bm  of  maaiage :  and 
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one  would  pat  up  wiih  a  man  not  btked  at  all,  to  be  made  a  i«al  hdr. 
Had  I  known  he  was  to  torn  out  what  he  did,  I  would  hare  eeen  Ui  eMa 
walk,  before  Td  OTor  haT<e  epdcen  to  him.  Where  is  he  ?  Not  linng,or 
I  ihoukl  have  heaid  of  it.** 

<«  He  has  nerer  been  seen  nnce  that  night,  Afy.** 

"Nor  heard  off" 

**  Nor  heard  oL  Most  people  think  he  is  in  Australia,  or  some  other 
fiyreign  land." 

^  The  best  place  for  Urn ;  the  more  distanoe  he  puts  between  him  and 
home,  the  better.  If  he  ever  does  come  back,  I  hope  he'U  get  his  deserts 
-—which  is  a  rope's  end.    Fd  go  to  his  hangbg.** 

^  Tou  are  as  oitter  against  him  as  Mr.  Justice  Hare.  He  wooU  brin^ 
his  son  back  to  suffer,  if  he  could." 

<<  A  cross-grained  old  camel!"  remarked  Afy,  in  alloson  to  the  qualities, 
■ocial  and  amiable,  of  the  rerered  justice.  **  I  don't  defend  Dick  Hare,  I 
hUe  him  too  mudi  for  that,  but  if  his  father  had  treated  him  dtfierently, 
Dick  might  have  been  diifiwmit.  Well,  let's  talk  of  sometfung  else;  the 
subject  invariably  gives  me  the  shivers.     Who  is  mistress  here  ?" 

«'MissCarl:^fe." 

**  Oh.    I  might  have  messed  that    Is  she  as  fierce  as  ev«r  P" 

"^  There  is  little  alteration  m  her." 

^  And  there  won't  be  on  this  nde  the  grave.  I  sajr,  Joj^e,  I  don't 
want  to  encounter  her :  she  miffht  set  on  at  me,  Bke  ahe  has  done  manj 
a  time  in  the  old  days.  Little  love  was  there  lost  between  me  and  Comj 
Cariyle." 

''Yon  need  not  ftar  meeting  her.  Sk»  is  away:  gone  to  Lynne- 
borough  for  a  wedc's  vint" 

''That's  ffood  news  for  a  raby  day!  Tlien,  who  acts  as  mistresa 
while  she's  ^ntr 

"  I  give  the  orders,"  smd  Joyce.     "  Master  interferes  very  little." 

"  Will  he  marry  again  ?"  went  on  Afy. 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  There  appears  no  probability  of  it  at  prssent  A 
fow  weeks  or  months  a^,  a  rumour  arose  that  he  was  to  many  Ifias 
Louisa  Dobede;  but  it  died  away  again." 

"  Louisa  Dobede!  one  of  that  u^^y  old  baronet's  daughtsis  ?" 

"  Yes.     But  Sir  John  Dobede  is  not  ugly." 

" Not  ugly!  Whv,  he  has  eot  a  nose  as  long  as  a  foundry  dutnney. 
Well,  one  would  think  Mr.  Carole  had  had  enough  of  manyiag." 

^'  Lady  Isabel  is  dead,"  interrupted  Joyce,  hastOy. 

"So  is  Queen  Anne.  What's  the  good  of  telling  me  news  diat  all  the 
world  knows  r 

"  I  reminded  you  that  slie  was  dead  that  yon  mighty  not  qpeak  against 
her,"  said  Joyce.  "Whatever  may  have  been  I^y  Isabel's  foSings, 
they  are  buried  in  her  prave." 

"  Buried  or  not,  their  remembrance  lasts,"  cried  Afy,  '^  and  you  may 
as  well  try  to  stop  the  sun's  shming,  as  to  stop  folks  giving  their 
opinions.    East  Lynne  must  have  been  well  rid  of  her— such  a  ca^er  as 

Joyce  put  up  her  hand.  '^  Afy,  be  silent !  You  have  no  tight  so  to 
speak  of  Lady  Isabel :  you  know  nothing  of  the  facts." 

"  I  know  all  the  foots  by  heart,"  imperturbably  rejoined  Afy.     "  Yon 
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mty  take  your  oath  they  were  oonoed  orer  and  over  by  tif  at  Lady  Mooat 
Severn's." 

Joyce  looked  at  her  in  sorprise.  ^<  What  have  yoQ  to  do  with  Lady 
Mount  Severn's  r 

<<  Well,  that's  good !     It's  where  I  am  in  service." 

"  At  Lady  Mount  Severn's  ?" 

<^  Why  not?  I  have  been  there  two  years.  It  is  not  a  great  deal 
longer  I  shall  stop,  though  ;  she  has  g^t  too  much  vinegar  in  her  for  me. 
It  happened  just  afte»  I  went  there,  and  she  had  a  cousin  visiting  her,  a 
Miss  Levison,  and  the  two  were  for  ever  talking  of  it." 

"  But  not  in  your  presence  ?" 

<<I  heard,"  significantly  nodded  Afy.  ^'  Heard  just  as  much  as  they 
had  to  tell." 

<^  You  must  have  listened  at  keyholes." 

'^  Perhaps  I  did,"  was  Afy's  cool  response.  ''  I  had  a  fancy  to  hear 
the  particulars ;  and  when  I  do  make  up  my  mind  to  know  a  thing,  I 
don't  let  trifles  stand  in  my  way.     Tell  me  about  her,  Joyce." 

Joyce  shook  her  head.  '*  There's  nothing  much  to  tell.  She  was  one 
of  the  sweetest  ladies,  one  of  the  kindest  mistresses        ■" 

<'  Oh,  I  see,"  interrupted  Afy,  with  ineffiU>le  disdain.  *'  She  was  one 
of  your  angels." 

"  Almost,  she  was.     Until  that  serpent  came  here  to  cross  her  path." 

^< Manners!  manners!"  laughed  Afy.  "  It's  not  polite  to  call  names." 

"  I  could  call  him  names  for  ever,"  warmly  answered  Joyce.  ^^  And  so 
I  would,  if  it  could  bring  him  punishment.  It  will  come  home  to  him : 
mark  my  words." 

"  Lady  Mount  Severn  throws  all  the  blame  on  her." 

<<  It  is  more  than  Lord  Mount  Severn  does,"  angrily  returned  Joyce. 

"  I  could  have  told  you  that.  He  casts  some  sliare  of  it  to  Lady 
Mount  Severn.  Sir  Francis  is  her  cousin,  you  know.  Was  she  good- 
looking,  Joyce?" 

"B^utihil;  mezpressibly  beautiful." 

"  Better  looking  than  I  am?"  cried  vain  Afy»  glancing  at  herself  in 
an  opposite  mirror. 

"  Oh,  Afy!  how  absurd  you  are !" 

'^  Many  thanks.     Because  she  was  the  Lady  Isabel,  and  I  am  plain 
Afy  EUdlijohn,  of  course  I  can't  be  compared  to  her !     Everybody  thinks 
they  may  lance  shafts  at  my  back :  but  lady  angels  go  wrone  sometimeS|* 
you  see;  they  are  not  universally  immaculate.     She  must  have  been  \ 
queer  angel,  rather,  to  leave  her  children." 

"Afy,  do  you'  understand  that  this  conversation  is  particularly  dis- 
agreeable to  me  ?"  cried  Joyce,  with  spirit 

<<  It's  a  very  disagreeable  topic  indeed,  I  should  sa^,"  equably  replied 
Afy.  "  She  should  not  have  acted  so  as  to  give  rise  to  it^  He  soon 
tired  of  her,  with  all  her  beauty;  like  he  has  tired — as  it  is  said— of 
others.    He  is  married  now." 

**  Yes,"  indignantly  spoke  Joyce,  "  and  the  wonder  is,  how  any  young 
lady,  with  a  spark  of  delicacy  or  good  feeling,  could  bring  herself  to 
marry  so  notorious  a  man." 

««  Ladies  don't  dislike  that  sort  of  notoriety,"  swd  Afy,  kughing  at 
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Jojee'f  wptoimg  hoe.    ^That  is,  when  the  offendert  axe  handaone^  «s 

^  YoQ  hare  seen  him  at  Lady  Mount  Severn^s  T* 

**  Not  L  I  haye  seen  him,  but  not  there.  ^  Smce  the  Carlyle  affnr, 
be  dare  not  show  his  (ace  within  their  doors :  my  lord  woold  kick  him 
out  of  them.  What  an  awful  thing  that  railway  aeddeot  most  hare 
been!*' 

Joyce  shuddered.     *^  Ay,  it  was  an  awful  death.* 

**  And  quite  a  judgment  npon  her,  I  should  say,"  went  on  Afy,  pro- 
bably seeing  that  the  style  of  oonyarsalion  aggravated  Joyee. 

Joyce  would  stand  it  no  longer.  "  Listen,  Afy :  I  loyed  my  mistress, 
and  I  loye  her  memory  still,  in  spite  of  what  has  taken  place.  If  you 
are  to  speak  agunst  her,  it  must  be  in  some  other  house,  for  it  diaU  not 
be  in  Mr.  Canyle's,  where  she  was  once  so  honoured.*' 

•*  Have  it  your  own  way,*  indiflferendy  rejoined  Afy.  "  Sfce's  gone  to 
kingdom  come^  so  it's  not  worth  while  disputing  over  it  Ib  Mr.  Carlyle 
at  home?" 

"  He  will  be  home  to  dinner.  I  dare  say  you  would  Hke  some  tea : 
you  shall  come  and  take  it  with  me  and  Wilson  in  the  nursery." 

<<  I  was  thinking  you  might  have  the  grace  to  offer  me  something," 
eried  Afy.  '*  I  intend  to  stop  till  to-morrow  io  the  neighbourhood :  my 
lady  g^ve  me  two  days'  holiday — for  she  was  going  to  see  her  dreadful 
old  grandmodier,  where  she  can't  take  a  maid— and  I  thought  Fd  use  it 
in  comiDfl^  to  have  a  look  at  the  old  place  again.  DonH  stare  at  me  in 
that  blank  way,  as  if  you  feared  I  should  ask  the  grand  loan  of  slewing 
here.     1  shall  sleep  at  the  Mount  Severn  Arms." 

<'  I  was  not  ghmcing  at  such  a  thought,  Afy.  Come  and  take  your 
bonnet  off." 

**  Is  the  nursery  full  of  chndren?" 

**  There's  only  one  child  in  it.  Miss  Lucy  and  Master  William  are 
with  the  governess." 

Wilson  received  Afy  with  lohj  condescension,  having  Richard  Hare 
in  her  thoughts.  But  Joyee  expjained  that  it  was  all  a  misapprehension 
-»that  her  sister  had  not  been  near  Richard  Hare,  but  was  as  indignant 
against  him  as  they  were.  Upon  which  Wilson  grew  cordial  and  chatty, 
rejoicing  in  the  delightful  recreation  her  tongue  would  enjoy  that  evening. 

Afy's  account  of  herself,  as  to  past  proceedings,  was  certunly  not  the 
most  satisfactory  in  the  world,  but  altogether,  taking  in  die  present,  it 
was  so  vast  an  improvement  upon  Joyce's  conclusions,  that  she  had  not 
felt  so  elated  for  many  a  day.  When  Mr.  Carlyle  returned  home  Joyce 
sought  him,  and  acquainted  him  with  what  had  happened :  that  Afy  was 
come ;  was  maid  to  Lady  Mount  Severn ;  and,  above  all,  that  she  had 
never  been  with  Richard  Hare. 

"  Ah !  you  remember  what  I  said,  Joyce,"  he  remarked.  ''  That  I 
did  not  believe  Afy  n^as  with  Richard  Hare." 

"  I  have  been  telling  Afy  so,  sir,  and  she  says  you  have  got  more  sense 
ihan  all  West  Lynne  put  together." 

Mr.  Carlyle  laughed. 

*^  A  terrible  way  she  was  in,  to  be  sure,  when  I  informed  her  what 
people  had  believed,"  continued  Joyce.  *'  She  nearly  went  into  one  of 
her  old  passbns.'' 
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^  Dm  ihe  sem  itaady,  Joyce?" 

<<  I  diink  80,  BIT — stoftdy  lor  her.  Before  Ae  took  Lady  Mmnut 
Seyem's  service,  she  was  with  an  old  lady,  where  die  read  her  BiUe  and 
joined  in  prayers  night  and  morning." 

.^  u  j^fy  nt  prayen  V*  exdaimed  Mr.  Carlyle,  a  smiie  crowing  Us  Up!. 
"  I  hope  they  were  genuine." 

*^  I  was  thinking,  sir,  that  as  she  appears  to  have  tnmed  out  so  re- 
spectable^ and  is  with  Lady  Mount  Seyera,  yon  perhaps  might  see  no 
objection  to  her  sleeping  here  for  to-night.  It  would  be  better  than  for 
her  to  g^  to  an  inn,  as  me  triks  of  doing.'' 

"  None  at  all,*'  replied  Mr.  Carlyle.     "  Let  her  remain.'' 

As  Joyce  retnnied  to  the  nnnery,  Afy  and  Wilson  were  in  fuH  confi- 
dential confid),  as  if  trying  whose  tongne  conld  go  the  fittest.  An  un- 
lucky sentence  of  Afy's  caught  Joyce's  ears. 

^  it's  as  tree  as  you  are  there,  Wilson.  She  bothered  me  all  day  lone 
with  her  religion.  I  had  used  to  pick  out  the  shortest  psalm  I  eouM  fin^ 
and  when  she  asked  me  why,  I  said  I  did  it  that  I  might  remember  them, 
lucre's  one  with  two  verses  in  it ;  I  chose  that  as  often  as  I  dared.  And 
then,  down  I  had  to  go  on  my  marrow-bones,  and  put  up  my  hands !  I 
had  used  to  wish  my  mistress  and  her  prayers  somewhere." 

Joyce  groaned  in  spirit,  and  thought  of  the  words  just  spoken  by  Mr. 
Carlyle — he  had  fa(^>ed  the  prayers  were  genuine! 

Later  in  the  evening,  after  Mr.  Carlyle's  dinner,  a  message  came  that 
Afy  was  to  go  to  him.     Accordingly  she  proceeded  to  his  presenoe. 

**  So,  Afy !  you  have  ntomed  to  let  West  Lynne  know  that  you  are 
alive.     Sit  down." 

<<  West  Lynne  may  go  a  walking  for  me  in  future,  sir,  for  all  the  heed 
I  shall  take  of  it,"  retorted  Afy.  ''  A  set  of  wicked-minded  scandal- 
mongers, to  take  and  say  I  had  gone  after  Richard  Hare !" 

"  You  should  not  have  gone  oflF  at  all,  Afy." 

''  Well,  sir,  that  was  mj  business,  and  I  chose  to  go.  I  could  not  stop 
in  the  cottage  after  that  night's  work.^' 

"  There  is  a  mystery  attaching  to  that  night's  work,  Afy,"  observed 
Mr.  Cariyle;  ^'a  mystery  that  I  cannot  fothom.  Perhaps  you  can  help 
me  out." 

«  What  mysteiy,  sir?"  letomed  Afy. 

Mr.  Carlyle  leaned  forward,  his  arms  on  die  table ;  Afy  had  taken  a 
duur  at  the  other  end  of  it.  **  Who  was  it  that  committed  the  murder?" 
he  demanded,  in  a  grave  and  somewhat  imperative  tone. 

Afy  stared  some  moments  before  she  replied,  astonished  at  the  question. 
"  Who  committed  the  murder,  sir !"  she  uttered  at  length.  "  Richard 
Hare  committed  it.     Everybody  knows  that." 

"  Did  you  see  it  done  ?" 

"No, '^replied  Afy.  "If  I  had  seen  it,  the  fright  and  horror  would 
have  killed  me.  Richard  Hare  quarrelled  with  my  fother,  and  drew  the 
gun  upon  him  in  his  passion." 

"  You  assome  this  to  have  been  the  case,  Afy;  as  others  haveassumed 
it     I  do  not  think  that  it  was  Riobard  Hare  who  killed  your  father." 

^  Not  lUchard  Hare !"  exckumed  Afy,  after  a  pause.  *^  Then  who  do 
you  think  did  it,  sw?    IP' 

^Nonsense,  Afy." 
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</ 1  know  he  did  it,"  proceeded  Afy.  <<  It  is  true  tlutt  I  did  not  see  it 
done,  bat  I  know  it,  for  all  that    I  know  it,  mr." 

"  You  cannot  know  it,  Aiy." 

**  I  do  know  it,  sir ;  I  would  not  assert  it  to  ^oa  if  I  did  not.  If  Bidiaid 
Hare  were  here  present  before  us,  and  swore  till  he  was  blaek  in  the  face 
that  it  was  not  he,  I  could  convict  him." 

"  By  what  means  ?" 

<'  I  had  rather  not  say,  sir.  But  you  may  belicTe  me,  for  I  am  speakin^^ 
troth." 

*'  1%ere  was  another  friend  of  yours  present  that  eyening,  Afy.  laea- 
tenant  Thorn." 

Afy*s  fisce  turned  crimson :  she  was  evidently  taken  to.  But  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  speech  and  manner  were  authoritatiTe,  and  she  saw  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  to  trifle  with  him. 

^'  I  know  he  was,  sir.  A  young  cbap,  who  used  to  ride  over  some  even- 
ings to  see  me.    He  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  occurred." 

*'  Where  did  he  ride  from  ?" 

^<  He  was  stopping  vrith  some  (nends  at  Swunson.  He  was  nobody, 
sir."  ^ 

**  What  was  his  name  ?"  questioned  Mr.  Cariyle. 

"  Thorn,"  said  Afy. 

**  I  mean  his  real  name.     Thorn  was  an  assumed  one." 

'^  Oh  dear  no,*'  returned  Afy.     **  Thorn  was  his  name." 

Mr.  Cariyle  paused  and  looked  at  her. 

**  Afy,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Thorn  was  only  an  assumed  name. 
Now,  I  have  a  motive  for  wishing  to  know  his  real  one,  and  you  would 
very  much  oblige  me  by  confiding  it  to  me.     What  was  it?" 

*<  I  don't  know  that  he  had  any  other  name,  sir;. I  am  sure  he  had  no 
other,"  persisted  Afy.  '*  He  was  l«ieutenant  Thorn  then,  and  he  was  Cap- 
tain Thorn  afterwards." 

'^  You  have  seen  him  since  ?" 

"  Once  in  a  way  we  have  met." 

"  Where  is  he  now?" 

*^  Now !  Oh,  my  goodness,  I  don't  know  anything  about  him  now  f" 
uttored  Afy.  '*  I  have  not  heard  of  him  or  seen  him  for  a  long  while.  I 
think  I  heard  something  about  hu  going  to  India  with  his  regiment." 

'<  What  regiment  is  he  in  ?" 

'*  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  about  that,"  sdd  Afy.  ^'  Is  not  one  regiment 
the  same  as  another:  they  are  all  in  the  army,  aren't  tbey,  sir?" 

*^  Afy,  I  must  find  this.  Captain  Thorn.  Do  you  know  anything  of  his 
family?" 

Afy  shook  her  head.  <<I  don't  think  he  had  any.  .  I  never  heard  htm 
mention  so  much  as  a  brother  or  a  sister." 

**  And  you  ^^ersist  in  saying  his  name  was  Thorn  !'* 

<<  I  persist  in  it  because  it  was  his  name.  I  am  pontive  it  itas  his 
name." 

<<  Afy,  shall  I  toll  you  why  I  want  to  find  him?  I  bdieve  that  it  was 
he  who  murdered  your  father :  not  Richard  Hare." 

Afy's  mouth  and  eyes  gradually  opened,  and  her  fiuse  turned  hot  and 
cold  alternately.     Then  passion  mastered  her,  and  Ati  burst  forth. 

"  It's  a  lie  I     I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  whoever  told  you  tha^ 
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told  yon  a  lia.  Thorn  had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  I  had ;  111 
swear  it." 

*<  I  tell  yon,  Afy,  I  believe  Thorn  to  have  been  the  man.  You  were 
not  present:  yon  cannot  know  who  actually  did  it" 

*'  Yes  I  can,  and  do  know,"  said  Afy,  bursting  into  tears  of  hysterical 
passion.  '^  Thorn  was  with  me  when  it  happened,  so  it  could  not  have 
been  Thorn.  It  was  that  wicked  Richard  Hare.  Sur !  have  I  not  said 
that  rU  swear  it?" 

*'  Thorn  was  with  you !— at  the  moment  of  the  murder  ?"  repeated  Mr. 
Carlyle. 

*'  Yes  he  was,"  shrieked  Afy,  nearly  beside  herself  witn  emotion. 
<' Whoever  has  been  trymg  to  put  it  off  lUchard  Hare,  and  on  to  him,  is  a 
wicked,  false-hearted  wretdi.  It  was  Richard  Hare  and  nobody  else,  and 
I  hope  he'll  be  hung  for  it  yet" 

'*xou  are  telling  me  truth,  Afy?"  gravely  spoke  Mr.  Citflyle. 

<<  Truth !"  echoed  Afy,  flinging  up  her  hands.  <'  Would  I  tell  a  lie 
over  my  poor&dier's  deith?  If  Thorn  had  done  it,  would  I  screen  him, 
or  shuffle  it  off  to  Richard  Hare?    No,  no.** 

Mr.  Carlyle  felt  uncertain  and  bewildered.  That  Afy  was  rincere  in 
what  she  said,  was  but  too  apparent  He  spoke  agiun,  but  Afy  had  risen 
from  her  diairto  leave. 

'*  Locksley  was  in  the  wood  that  evening ;  Otway  Bethel  was  in  it 
Could  either  of  them  have  been  the  culprit  ?" 

''No,  sir,"  firmly  retorted  Afy,  **  the  culprit  was  Richard  Hare ;  and 
I'd  say  it  with  my  latest  breath.  I'd  say  it  because  I  know  it — though 
I  don't  choose  to  say  how  I  know  it ;  time  enough  when  he  gets  taken." 

She  quitted  the -room,  leaving  Mr.  Carlyle  in  a  state  of  puizled  be- 
wilderment Was  he  to  believe  Afy  ?  or  was  he  to  believe  the  bygone 
assertion  of  Richard  Hare  ? 
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well  as  biographical  information.    It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  in  re- 

*  Letters  from  George  Lord  Carew  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe»  Ambaatador  to  the 
Court  of  the  Great  Mogul.  Edited  by  John  Madeao,  F.S.A.,  Keeper  of  the  Re- 
cords of  U.M.  Ordnance  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Printed  for  the  Camden 
Society. 
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» all  tlM  fgomfy  botk  p«blM  mA  prirate,  ke  eoall  bom  lay  to  dagr 


HiiDg  au  tM»  goanp»  boui  PWiM  aaa  pnrate,  ne  eow  noai  ^aj  tc 
collect,  he  moDtions  himtdf,  direcUj,  once  only.  This  was  pn  the  < 
•ioo  of  hit  being  sworn  a  meaiber  ot  die  pnrjf  coancU,  and  in  commtmi* 
catine  the  event  to  his  friend,  with  the  maiked  bnmility  freqnesdj  ob» 
serred  in  men  of  sach  emiiieiice,  he  requests  his  prajen^  in  toe  woids  of 
the  Litany,  *'  thai  \\  may  please  God  to  send  Imol  grae^  wisdonsy  and 
mdentancUng." 

Sir  Thomas  Roe — the  personage  to  whom  these  letters  were  addressed 
—was  no  less  eminent  as  a  diplomatist  than  the  Lord  Carew  at  a  soldier. 
He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Rioe,  of  Lower  Layton,  Essex,  was  edacated 
at  Oxford,  and  his  first  public  employment  of  importance  was  his  missioa 
to  the  Great  Mognl,  in  1614.  The  object  of  tnis  embassy  was  to  pro- 
mote the  extension  of  trade  in  the  East,  and  the  expenses  were  paid  by 
the  East  India  Company.  Roe's  original  joomal  of  this  embassy  is  pre* 
serred  in  the  Britisk  Miisenm. 

Sir  Thomas  Roe's  next  embassy  was  in  1621,  when  he  was  seat  to 
Conatantinopde ;  his  letters  and  negotiations  reUtiz^  to  which  embwy 
were  published  in  1740.  He  was  ifterwards  sent  to  Poland  and  Sweden, 
and  in  1641  he  was  seat  andbassa^  to  the  emperor  and  the  prmces  of 
Germany  to  be  present  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon^  and  then  to  aaediate  oa 
behalf  of  the  pnnce  elector  palatine.  The  emperor  was  m  plMsed  with 
his  oondact  and  his  gnat  abilities,  that  he  seVeiai  times  said  in  jpabfic  : 
<'  I  have  met  with  many  gallant  persons  of  aoany  nations,  b«t  I  scarce 
ever  met  with  an  ambassi^  till  bow."  Ob  hie  retmni  from  GerHmny 
he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  Garter  and  a  privy  eoimcilloi^  bat  he  livra 
not  long  to  enjoy  these  honoors^     He  died  November  6, 1644. 

We  must  Umit  eurselres  to  a  notice  of  the  soHsaUed  Bbek  Ofiver 
St  John,  by  Mr.  MadcMm,  and  whom  Lord  Carew  descnbes,  in  his  letter 
to  Sir  Thomas  Roe  of  April,  1615,  as  prisons  in  the  Tower  when  ha 
left  England,  on  account  of  a  letter  written  by  him  to  the  mayor  of 
Marlborough,  and  whence  he  was  sentenced  in  the  Star  Chamber  to  pay 
unto  his  majesty  6000  livres,  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge his  feult  publicly  in  dw  comrts  of  Westminster. 

The  identity  of  this  person  is  involTcd  in  obscurity.  We  know  but  little  re- 
lating to  him.  The  proceedings  on  his  trial  are  not  recorded,  with  the  exception 
of  the  speech  of  Lord  Bacoa  on  the  prosecution,  which  is  printed  in  Howell's 
State  Trials,  ii.  899,  wherein  he  descnbes  bim  as  a  gentloman  of  ancient  house 
and  name,  and  as  beuig  a  principal  person  and  a  dweller  in  that  town  (Marl- 
borough), and  one  whom  toe  major  considered  likely  to  gire  both  money  and 
good  example. 

Lord  Caiapbell  supposes  him  to  be  the  same  Oliyer  St.  John  who  in  the  rags 
of  Charles  L  was  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  repablioan  party  in  tbo 
House  of  Commons^  and  who,  m  164Q,  was  made  8olicttor-j|eReral,  and  aftervaids 
lord  chief  iustice.  Churendon  states  of  the  latter  (book  iu.  186)  that  he  "was  a 
lawyer  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  reserved  and  of  a  dark  and  douded  countenance,  yeiy 
proud,  and  conversing  with  very  few,  and  those  men  of  his  own  humoar  and 
mdinations.  He  baa  been  questioned,  conunitted,  and  brought  into  the  ^ar 
Chamber  many  years  before,  with  other  persons  of  great  name  and  reputation 
(which  first  brou^t  his  name  on  the  stage),  for  eomnninioatiag  some  pi^ 
amonff  themselves,  which  some  men  at  that  time  bad  a  mmd  to  have  extended 
to  a  cKsigtt  of  sedition,  but,  it  being  quickly  evident  that  the  prosecuti<m  would 
not  be  attended  with  success,  they  were  all  shortly  after  discharged." 

Lord  Campbell  was  probably  misled  by  the  close  similarity  of  the  chanuto, 
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as  here  giyen^  of  St  John,  the  fvtorelord  diieniisttee,  to  that  of  the  go&tfei  ^ 
mentioned  in  the  text,  although  the  historical  part  of  the  narratiTe  does  not 
Bffree  with  the  case  of  the  latter,  in  which  the  proeeoation  was  anite  saocessfnl. 
Mr.  Foss,  however,  dearly  proTes  his  lordship  to  he  mistaken,  by  showing  that 
the  Olirer  St.  John  who  hecamelord  chief  jostice  was  horn  aboat  the  year  1598. 
and  that  he  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Queen's  CoUe^  Cambridge,  on  Augost 
16, 1615,  being  then  seventeen  years  of  age.  It  is  highly  impnjbable  that  the 
letter  to  the  mayor  of  Marlboroof^  was  written  by  snch  a  youth,  or  that  the 
prosecntion  of  a  mere  boy  would  have  created  such  anxiety  at  court  as  to  causey 
at  the  request  of  the  council,  the  trial  to  be  deferred  until  the  lord  chancellor 


of  Cayshoe,  co.  Beds,  which  proves  the  parentage  of  the  lord  chief  justice,  and 
shows  that  in  1625  he  was  still  a  student  in  London.  Mr.  Eoss  falls  into  a  still 
more  remarkable  error  himself  by  stating,  upon  the  authority  of  Harris's  Lives, 
that  Black  Oliver  mentioned  in  the  text  was  Oliver  St.  John  of  Lydiaid  Tregoze^ 
who  in  1622  was  created  Lord  Grandison.  The  printed  genealogical  accounts 
which  we  have  of  this  gentleman  certainly  state  that  in  his  youth  ''he  was  sent 
to  study  the  law  in  the  Lnns  of  Court,  but  havingbeen  engaged  in  a  duel,  he  was 
obliged  to  cfoit  the  kingdom."  He  served  in  the  Low  Countries  under  the  Yere^ 
and  teas  kniohted  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeih.  He  afterwards  distinguished 
hunself  in  the  wars  in  Ireland,  and  in  December,  1605,  was  made  master  of  the 
ObNlnanoe  in  that  kingdom,  whieh  o£&ce  he  continued  to  hold  until  1616.  He 
thus  spent  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  in  that  country,  and  we  find 
him  taidng  an  active  part  in  the  debates  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  1613 
and  1614.  In  1615  ne  seems  to  have  been  in  England,  but  not  in  disgrace,  for 
m  October  of  that  year  he  was  so  much  in  the  confidenoe  of  the  kin^  as  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  in  the  following  April 
he  was  appointed  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.  He  could  not,  therefore,  be  the  same 
person  wno  was  prosecuted  and  received  so  severe  a  sentence  in  April,  1615,  as 
Mr.  St.  John  of  Marlboroueh,  who  is  nowhere  spoken  of  as  a  knight. 

Having  disposed  of  the  dauns  advanced  for  these  two  gentlemen,  it  remains 
to  be  considered  who  was  *'  Black  Oliver  St  John,"  who  on  11  October,  161^ 
wrote  the  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Marlborough.  Chamberhun  calls  him  ''  Oliver 
St.  John  of  Wiltshire."  He  was  therefore  in  all  probability  of  the  Lydiard  stbck, 
and,  on  turning  to  the  pedigree  of  that  branch  (^  St.  John,  recorded  in  the 
Heralds'  College,  we  find  that  John  St  John  of  Lydiard  had  two  sons,  John,  the 
grandfather  of  Oliver,  who  became  Lord  Grandison,  and  Oliver,  who  had  a  son 
of  his  own  name,  described  as  ''  son  and  heir." 

The  elder  Oliver  is  stated  by  Edmonson,  iv.  328,  to  have  married  Margaret, 

daughter  and  coheir  of Love  of  Winchelsea,  and  to  have  had  three  sons: 

Oliver,  Nicholas,  and  John.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  following 
document  among  the  title-deeds  of  an  estate  called  Troppinden,  in  Sussex,  pre- 
served among  the  Evidences  of  George  E.  Courthope  of  VVhilegb,  in  that  county, 
Esq.,  by  whom  it  has  been  kindly  communicated. 

«  Sir  Edward  Randyll,  Knt.  and  Dame  Anne  his  wife,  by  Ind're  10  May, 
6  Jas.  did  sell  unto  l!homas  Bisly  of  Brenchley  the  moiety  of  all  these  lands 
and  tenements. 

[The  preamble  of  the  said  Indenture  is  as  follows:  Between  Sir  Edward 
Kandill  of  Albury,  co.  Surry,  Knt.  and  dame  Anne  his  wife,  sole  dau'r  and  heic 
of  Anne  Morgan,  dec*,  kte  wife  of  Sir  John  Morgan,  Knt.  uid  one  of  the  dau'a 
and  heirs  of  John  Love,  late  of  Winchebey,  co.  Sussex,  Gent.] 

"  Oly  ver  St  John,  Esq.  by  Ind're  same  date,  did  sell  the  other  moiety  to  said 
Thomas  Bisley.  t  i.     n 

[The  preamole  of  the  said  Indenture  is  as  follows :  Nicholas  St.  John,  Gent, 
one  of  tne  sons  of  Oly  ver  St.  John,  Esa.  and  of  Margaret  his  wife,  one  of  the 
dau'rs  of  John  Love,  dec^  late  of  Wincnelsey,  merchant.] 
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*'Thomts  Ridr^bj  will»  6  Feb.  1612,  ftvts  all  ffi  lands  to  Sjmon  Bjnyor,  who 
•old  the  aame  toBtepben  Ballard  and  Richard  Besbeeoh. 

"  Richard  Besbeech  hath  the  custody  of  all  the  ancient  writings. 

''John  Lore^  of  Winohelsey,  dec',  was  owner  of  these  premises,  and  he  had 
issue  3  dan'rs,  yi^.  Margaret,  who  married  to  the  said  Olirer  St.  John,  and 
another  to  8ir  John  Morgan,  Knt.  and  died  leavbg  issue  only  the  said  Ann^ 
wife  of  the  afi  Sir  Edward  Randyll 

"  Margaret  died  leaning  issue  Nidiolas  St.  John,  Olirer  St.  Jdin,  and  John 
St.  John,  for  whom  their  father  hath  undertaken  that  they  shall  release,  or  else 
there  is  a  lease  for  1000  y'rs  for  security. 

''Nicholas  St.  John  hm  already  released. 

"The  other  two  brothers  be  not  of  age. 

"  RlCHABD  BEaBEBCH." 

It  appears  from  this  document  that  Oliver  St.  John  and  Margaret  Lore  were 
married  before  1593,  when  John  Love  made  his  will,  in  all  probability  just 
prerious  to  that  date,  for  in  1613  Olirer  St.  John's  eldest  son  was  of  age,  and 
the  two  younger  were  yet  minors  in  1615.  In  1593  he  resided  at  Windielsea. 
How  soon  afterwards  he  settled  at  Marlborough  we  have  no  eridenoe  to  show, 
but  we  ind  his  name,  as  an  inhabitant  of  that  town,  in  an  armoury  book  \>Te- 
aerred  in  the  corporation  chest  of  the  date  of  1606 ;  and  the  register  of  bunals 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  shows  that — 
"Margaret,  wife  of  OliTcr  St.  John,  e;ent.  (was}  buried  Sept.  19th,  1606." 
This  entiy  agrees  with  the  statement  in  the  Inaenture  of  5  May,  13  Jas.  thai 
the  mother  of  ms  three  sons  was  dead.  After  the  death  of  this  wife  he  seemt 
to  have  remarried*  for  the  register  above  quoted  records  that— 
"  Mrs.  St.  John,  wife  of  Mr.  Oliver  St.  John  (was)  buried  AprJL  3rd,  1608." 
In  the  "Taxation  of  the  Freeholders  of  the  Borough,  and  Out-dweUers  hold- 
ing freeholds,  for  aid-money  to  marry  the  Princess  Elizabeth,"  his  name  does  not 
appear.  This,  however,  was  the  benevolence  against  which  he  wrote,  and  as  it 
was  regarded  as  a  free  gift,  the  names  of  the  contributors  only  would  be  re- 
corded. The  above  document  shows  that  he  was  a  resident  in  Marlboro^  in 
1615.  We  have  no  evidence  of  the  date  when  he  died,  but  the  will  of  an  (Siver 
St.  John  is  recorded  in  the  reffisters  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  in 
the « year  1639,  althoujgh,  unfortunately,  as  stated  in  a  marginal  note  in  the 
Yolume,  neither  the  original  nor  any  copy  can  be  found.  No  trace  of  his  burial 
is  found  in  the  Mariborough  registers. 

If,  therefore,  we  can  regard  Edmonson  as  correct  in  stating  that  Oliver,  the 
second  son  of  John  St.  John  of  Lydiard,  was  the  husband  of  the  dau^ter  of 

^ iMyt  of  Winchelsea,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  cause  to  doubt  his 

identity  with  "Black  Oliver."  Only  one  discrepancy  remains  to  be  disposed  oL 
Both  Edmonson  and  the  Visitation  Pedigree  of^  1623  show  Oliver  as  uie  "  son 
and  heir"  of  Oliver  St.  John,  by  Margaret  Love.  This  can  only  be  reconciled  by 
supposing  that  Nicholas,  who  is  proved  by  the  above  document  to  have  been  his 
eldest  sou,  died  between  1612,  when  he  released  his  interest  in  Troppinden, 
and  1623.  ^ 
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NOTES  ON  NOTE-WOETHIES, 

or  DIVERS  ORDERS,  EITHER  SEX,  AND  EVERY  AGE. 

Br  Sir  Nathaniel. 

And  nuke  them  men  of  note,(do  you  note,  men?).— jLope*t  Labour^t  LciU 

ActIU.Sc.  1. 

D.  Pedro,  Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument. 

Do  it  in  notes. 
BaUh.  Note  this  before  my  notes. 

There's  not  a  note  of  Mtii«  that's  worth  the  noting. 
D.  Pedro,  Why  these  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks. 

Notes, notes, forsootli,  and  noting! 

Much  Ado  Ahout  Nothing,  Act  II.  Sc.  3. 

And  these  to  Notes  are  frittered  quite  away.— i>iMcuu7,  Book  I. 

Notes  of  exception,  notes  of  admiration. 

Notes  of  assent,  notes  of  interrogation.— ilsieii  Comor,  c.  iii. 

XXXIV. — Charles  or  Akjou* 

Of  the  nine  sons  of  King  Louis  VIII.  and  his  wife  Blanche  of  Castille, 
the  youngest,  Charles,  Count  of  Anjou,  was  yet  in  the  cradle  when  his 
father  diM  in  1226.  Anjou  and  Maine  were  the  apanage  of  thu  little 
Carlo  dolce,  who  was  broueht  up  amid  the  troubles  of  the  queen-mother't 
regency,  in  what  M.  de  Clierrier  calls  a  deiout  and  gloomy  court,  too 
much  preoccupied  by  wars  and  negotiations  to  have  any  time,  eyen  had 
it  the  taste,  for  pastime  pleasure,  of  the  approved  court  type.  The 
atmosphere  he  breathed,  the  sombre  environment  which  compassed  him 
about,  told  upon  the  boy's  character,  of  course,  and  colourea  his  whole 
life  long.  Naturally  impetuous  and  quick-tempered,  the  restraint  he 
mderwent  by  his  mother's  system  habituated  him  betimes  to  a  staid  and 
serious  demeanour,  which  did  not,  however,  belie  the  tendency  to  which 
education  now  disposed  his  actual  character.  Hilaris  veljocusus  vix  (tut 
'nunquamy  an  old  chronicler  says  of  him.  He  had  the  gravity  of  age 
before  he  was  out  of  his  teens.  Like  the  blighted  prince  of  Denmanc, 
woman  delighted  him  not — at  least  inspired  him  vrith  no  raptures,  nor 
made  a  fool  of  him,  as  ihe  manner  of  young  men  is.  And  yet  was  he  so 
far  initiated  into  the  lover's  part, 

Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  wofol  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow, 

as  to  dabble  in  Terse-making,  and  compose  chansons  in  the  dialect  and 
taste  of  the  times,  en  Frangais  et  en  idiSme  pravengalj*  all  to  nng  the 

*  Two  French  songs  by  Charles  of  Anjou  are  to  he  met  with  in  M.  de  Sahit- 
Priest's  Hist  of  the  Conqoest  of  Naples,  t.  ii.  anpend.  C.  Fauriel  gives  a  trans- 
lation of  his  rhymed  answer  to  the  trouhadonr  Sordello,  who  had  taxed  him  with 
ingratitttde.    See  Cberrier,  Fapes  et  Empereurs,  t.  iii.  L  ix. 
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praitef  of  ladye  fair.*  Bat  he  gA?e  no  countenance  to  minstreb,  mimes, 
and  buffoons,  so  much  in  yogue  at  other  courts.  As  he  grew  older, 
Charles  eooouraged  the  study  of  the -sciences,  particularly  that  of  medi- 
dne.  Hunting  and  falooniTt  gaming  and  nulitary  exercises  were  his 
amusements,  ambition  his  ruling  passion.  As  the  French  historian  ex- 
presses it,  Charles  was  eager  in  hu  wishes,  but  could  wut  for  their  fulfil- 
ment His  heart  had  deep  longings,  but  he  could  bide  his  time.  Some 
brilliant  feats  of  arms  haa  won  him  the  reputation  of  a  valiant  man  of 
war ;  but  he  was  destitute  of  generous  sentiments  and  of  true  greatness. 
Selfish,  full  of  pride,  lending  a  willing  ear  to  the  flatteries  of  his  courtiers, 
be  exalted  himself,  in  his  own  esteem,  above  his  brother  Louis  IX.,  who 
'*  was  bom  a  prince's  son,  while  he,  Cliarles,  had  a  kins  for  his  &ther.'*t 
Swayed  by  cupidity  and  want  of  money,  faie  crushed  his  provincial  sub- 
jects beneath  the  w^ght  of  taxation ;  he  refused  to  pay  his  debts,  and 
disputed  even  with  faitiiful  senritors  the  salaries  to  which  they  were  legi- 
tiinately  entitled.  As  long  as  he  wanted  anything  done  for  him,  th^ 
was  no  end  to  his  promises ;  but  to  those  who  could  no  longer  be  of 
service  to  him,  ingratitude  was  all  he  had  to  offer.  Cruel  and  sanguinary, 
implacable  towaras  his  enemies,  he  aeooonted  etery  means  lawful  that 
wo^  gain  his  ends;  and  the  surest  way  he  knew  of^  to  keep  populations 
to  their  duty,  was  to  impoverish  and  oppress  them.  According  to  the 
historian  Villani,  Charies  was  tall  and  well-made,  with  a  nervous  and 
robvuit  frame,  and  strongly-mariced  features.  Few  persons  could  bear  his 
penetrating  and  severe  gaae.  A  very  large  nose,  black  hair,  and  an  olive 
complexion,  imparted  to  that  bony  hee  of  his  a  hardness  of  exfoession, 
whieh  was  seldom  if  ever  relieved  by  a  smile.  He  tcdked  but  liUie,  slept 
q^ardy,  and  grud^;ed  even  the  time  he  did  give  to  necessary  rest^ 

His  wife,  Beatrix,  was  the  younffer  sister  of  the  three  queens  of  France, 
England,  and  Germany,  to  each  of  whom  their  &ther,  Baymond 
B^raager  IV.,  bequeathed  only  an  amount  in  money,  by  way  of  supple- 
ment to  their  re^ective  dowries,  while  to  Trix  he  made  over  the  conUes 

*  It  was  oooe  remarked  by  an  Edinlmrgh  Beviewer,  in  a  critique  v^m  tlie 
Liriie  Peetrj  of  l^pain,  that  the  union  of  elegant  taste  with  ferocity  efeoodoct, 
which  he  has  occasion  to  deaoostrate  in  the  instance  of  Alva,  and  to  a  less  extent 
in  Mendoxa,  is  less  uncommon  than  might  at  first  be  imagined;  and  he  refers  to 
the  annals  of  France  and  Ital  j,  during  the  two  centuries  that  preceded  the  period 
be  is  discussing  in  Spain,  as  famishing  some  striking  prooft  that  Horaoe^s  re- 
mark, ImammMt  dicfiMtte,  &C.,  is  not  of  univeml  amplication: 

"  Charles  of  Anjon,  the  tyrant  ofNaples,  and  the  murderer  of  Conradin,  wasa 
poet ;  and  amatory  verses  of  his  in  the  langue  d'dU  still  exist  in  tiie  Boyal  Library 
at  Paris.  Folquet,  Bishop  of  Thoulouse,  one  of  the  most  odious  wretches  of  his 
age,  was  a  troubadour  and  a  poet  FlUppo  Maria,  the  last  of  the  Yisconti,  and 
Francesco  Sforza  of  Milan,  men  of  blood  and  outrage,  surrounded  themselves  with 
a  court  of  learned  men.  Even  the  gloomy  Philip  II.,  amidst  the  various  affairs  of 
importance  which  ennged  him  on  his  entrance  into  Portugal,  is  said,  t^Fariaj 
Souza,  to  have  inquired  with  eagerness  for  Camoens,  and  to  have  been  sensibly 
affected  by  hearing  that  all  that  remained  of  tiiat  great  poet  was  the  epitaph  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Anna,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  his  country,  commemoratea 
that  *  he  lived  poor  and  miserable— and  so  he  died.'  ^'—Edmlmrgk  Ba/iew^  vol.  xL 
p.  454. 

t  Matt.  Paris.  Lonis  YIIL  was  only  Dauphin  when  Sahst-Loais  came  hito 
the  www  (1215). 

t  Cherrier,  Hist,  de  U  Lntte  des  Papes  et  des  Erapereurs  de  U  Maison  de 
Bonabe.    2"»  ^tion.  T.  iii.  L  ix. 
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oC  Pvoyence  and  Foitalqnier,  two  great  fiefs  of  tlie  Idngdom  of  Aries, 
whioh  belonged  of  right  to  the  empire,  tboi^  in  &et  detached  from  it. 
The  Roman  law,  which  was  of  force  in  Provence,  imposes  no  limit  oo 
testamentary  rights;  and  the  Comte  took  adyantage  of  this  to  preyent 
the  annexation  of  his  oouatry  to  other  and  more  powerful  states,  and  to 
msenre  its  nationality,  in  accordance  with  his  people's  dearest  wishes* 
But»  as  M.  de  Cherrier  observes,  *'  this  testamentary  disposition  wonnded 
too  many  interests,  to  be  allowed  to  pass  nndispoted.  After  the  death  of 
Raymond  B^ranser,  Loois  IX.  despatched  some  troops  to  sapport  the 
pretensions  of  his  queen,  which  pretensions,  however,  he  renounced  in 
nvour  <£  his  brother's  marriage,  hking  better,  he  said,  to  see  Provence 
in  the  possession  of  a  prince  of  his  fiumly,  than  to  give  up  a  portion  of  it 
to  the  King  of  Eng^d.  But  Charles  of  Anjou's  new  subjects,  accus- 
tomed to  live  under  a  mild  and  popular  government,  enduied  with  im- 
patience the  yoke  he  laid  upon  them.  His  departure  for  the  crusades 
lavished  them  with  delight;  and  just  in  proportion  to  their  pleasure  at 
hearing  of  his  being  taken  captive,  was  the  msg^  with  which  they  wit- 
nessed his  return  to  Provence.  From  that  day  forth,  to  the  epoch  of  the 
negotiations  with  his  Holiness  about  the  crown  of  Sidly,  did  the  brother 
of  Saint  Louis  make  war  on  his  seigneurs,  whose  power  it  was  his  pur- 
pose to  destroy,  while  he  also  battled  against  the  r«>ublican  spirit  k£  the 
laige  towns,  and  levied  arbitrary  taxes  on  the  people."* 

His  Eblmess  aforesaid  was  that  Uriwn  IV.,  who,  firom  being  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  had  been  ekvated  by  sadden  aookaMition  to  the  Papal 
throne  in  1261, — James  Pantaloon,  to  wit,  the  son  of  a  cobbler  at 
Troyes^ — in  one  of  the  churches  at  which  place,  a  tapestrv  is  to  be  seeo, 
Mpresenting  Pantaloon  phe  in  his  shop,  amid  boots  and  shoes  in  plenty^ 
while  mate^milias  sits  spiiming,  and  watching  Httle  James,  for  whose 
ftxture,  no  doubt,  the  lumest  woman  hopes  a  ngpnal  disannnilling  of  the 
adage^  ne  suior  uUra  erepidam.  To  tUs  Pope  it  is  that  Dean  Milman 
xrfers  when  he  suggests,  or  conjectures,  that  bad  the  election  not  fallen 
on  a  Frenchman,  Itely  might  perhaps  have  esci^ted  the  descent  of  Charles 
of  Anjouy  with  its  immediate  crimes  and  empties,  and  the  wars  almost 
of  centuries,  which  had  th^  origin  in  that  £Eital  event.  ^  Any  Pope, 
indeed,  must  have  had  great  courage  to  break  through  the  traditional 
policy  of  his  predecessors  (where  the  whole  power  rests  on  tradition,  a 
hold,  if  not  a  perilous  act).  Urban  must  have  recanted  the  loi^r* 
dienshed  hatred  and  jeaknisy  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen;  he  must 
have  dearly  foreseen  (himself  a  Frenchman)  tiiat  the  French  domimon 
in  Naples  would  be  as  6tal  as  the  German  to  the  independence  of  Italy 
and  of  the  Church;  that  Charies  of  Abjou  would  soon  become  as  dan- 
gerous a  neighbour  as  Manfred.'^t  But  Dr.  Milman,  in  subsequent  para- 
graphs, admits  that  only  to  France  could  the  Pope,  even  if  no  Frendi- 
man,  have  looked  for  success  if  determined  to  maintain  the  unextin- 
guished feud  with  Manfred.  Urban  IV.  first  laid  the  crown  of  Naples 
at  the  feet  of  St.  Louis  himself^  either  for  his  brother  or  one  of  his  sons. 
''But  the  deheate  conscience  of  Loms  revolted  firom  the  usurpatbn  of  a 

*  Cherrier,  Hist  de  la  Lutte  des  Papes  et  des  Empereors  de  la  Maisonde 
Sonabe.    2»»  Wition.    T.  ui.l.ix. 
t  Milinan*s  Latin  Chrifltianity,  vol.  v.  p.  54. 
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etamn,  to  whidi  were  already  three  claimants  of  right**  For,  ai  the 
learned  Dean  goes  on  to  argue,  if  it  was  hereditary^  it  belonged  to  Coo- 
xadin ;  if  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pope,  it  was  alr^y  awarded  to,  and 
had  not  been  surrendered  by  Edmund  of  England ;  and  Manfred  was  on 
the  throne,  summoned,  it  might  seem,  by  the  vmce  of  the  natioo.  Man- 
fred's claim,  as  maintained  by  an  irreligious  alliance  with  the  Saracens, 
and  as  the  possession  of  a  Christian  throne  by  one  accused  of  farouring 
the  Saracens,  might  easily  be  dismissed;  but  there  was  strong  doubt  as 
to  the  others.  The  Pope,  who  from  the  first  had  (Hreferred  the  more 
acti?e  and  enterprising  Charies  of  Anjou,  because  he  oonld  not  become 
King  of  France,  in  vain  argued  and  took  all  the  guilt  on  his  own  head  : 
*^  the  soul  of  Louis  was  as  precious  to  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals  as  to 
himself."  Louis  did  not  refuse  his  assent  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
erown  by  his  brother.  It  b  said  that  he  was  glad  to  rid  his  courts  if  not 
his  realm,  whi^  he  was  endeavouring  to  subdue  to  monastic  gravity,  of 
his  gayer  brother,*  who  was  constantly  summoning  tournaments;,  was 
addicted  to  gaming,  and  every  other  knightly  diversion.t 

'<  Charies  of  Anjou,"  continues  the  Dean  of  St.  PauFs,  ^  might  seem 
designated  for  this  service.  Valiant,  adventurous,  with  none  of  that 
punctilious  religiousness,  which  might  seem  to  set  itself  above  ecclesias- 
tical guidance,  yet  with  all  outwcmi  respect  for  the  doctrine  and  cere- 
monial of  the  Church ;  with  vast  resources,  hol^g,  in  right  of  his  wifo^ 
the  principality  of  Ptovence ;  he  was  a  leader,  whom  all  the  knighthood 
of  France,  who  were  eager  to  find  vent  for  their  valour,  and  to  escape 
the  peaceful  inactivity  or  dull  control  under  which  tliey  were  kept  by  tne 
scrupulous  justice  of  Louis  DC.,  would  follow  with  eager  zeal.  Charies 
had  hardly  yet  shown  that  intense  selfishness  and  cruelty,  whidi  in  the 
ally,  in  the  King  chosen  by  the  Pope  for  his  vassal  realm,  could  not  but 
recoil  upon  the  Pope  himself.  He  had  already,  indeed,  beneged  and 
taken  Marseilles,  barbarously  executed  all  the  citizens  who  had  defonded 
the  liberties  of  their  town,  and  abrogated  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
that  flourishiog  municipaliu.  His  ambitious  wifo,  Beatrice  of  Provence, 
jealous  of  being  the  sister  of  three  Queens,  herself  no  Queen,  urged  her  nn» 
reluctant  husband  to  this  prombing  enterprise."^  Dr.  Mihnan's  portrai- 
ture of  Charies  hardly  corxesponds  with  M.  de  Cherrier^s,  as  regiuds  the 
saturnine  temperament  and  forbidding  aspect  of  the  man.  Had  Charies, 
indeed,  been  such  a  frowning,  utterly  smileless  and  smile-dispelling 
potentate  as  the  French  historians  seem  to  depict  him,  one  can  scarcdy 
foncy  how  'Trix  could  "  take  up"  with  him  for  better  for  worse.  Rather, 
in  that  case,  can  we  suppose  her  saying  of  him,  as  her  vixenish  namesake 
in  Shakspeare  does  of  tnat  gloomy  reprobate,  Don  John :  ^  How  tartly 
that  gentleman  looks !  I  never  can  see  him  but  I  am  heart-burned  an 
hour  after."^  It  was  with  another  sort  of  heart-bum  that  Charies 
managed  to  inspire  Beatrix.  And  she,  having  bound  up  her  lot  with 
his,  and  being  quite  able  to  descry  in  him  one  who 

*  Not  that  the  being  gayer,  comparatively,  than  Louis  (Moak  Lewis,  may  we 
fill  him  ?)  Deed  imply  anything  like  absolute  gaiety  in  Charles. 

t  **  Quies  sui  regni,  quam  perturbabat  Cardus  in  tomeamentis  et  akis."— Pto- 
lam.,  Luc.  c  xxv. 

1  LaUn  Christianity,  voL  v.    See  bk.  xi.  ch.  iii.  Dosftm. 

{  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  IL  1. 
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^woald  be  great, 

And  not  withont  ambition,  nor  vdthout 
The  illness  should  attend  it, — 

was  quite  able,  and  willing  withal,  to  second  and  inflame  his  aspirations, 
and,  with  feminine  logic,  perhaps,  as  well  as  energy,  to  bear  down  aH 
possible  objections  he  mi^t  suggest,  and  all  contingent  lets  and  hindrances 
he  might  foresee : 

Hie  thee  hither. 
That  I  maj  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear. 
And  chastise  with  toe  valour  of  in y  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round* 

so  temptingly  offered  by  his  most  discerning  Holiness.  The  golden 
round  would  look  well  on  'Trix's  brow:  at  least  she  felt  a. sort  of  bald 
place  on  her  head  withont  it  Three  crowned  sisters,  and  she  still 
uncrowned !  Charles  must  have  every  incentive  she  could  ply  him  with, 
to  '<  g^  in  and  win."  And  certainly,  in  more  than  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  was  the  woman  'Trix  a  help  meet  for  the  man  Charles. 

Villani  makes  it  appear  that  the  crowned  sisters  took  a  malicious  plea* 
snre  in  humiliatmg  'Trix — who  was  a  sort  of  Cinderella  in  her  way,  a 
poor  relation  whom  it  delighted  their  majesties  to  keep  in  her  place.  He 
tells  us  that  one  day — it  was  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany — when  the  Court 
was  "assisdng^  at  high  mass  in  the  church  of  Saint  Denis,  Beatrix 
was  compelled  to  quit  the  place  she  had  taken  beside  the  Queens,  her 
sisters,  and  to  seat  herself  on  a  joint-stool  at  their  feet.  'Trix,  we  felir, 
in  the  pride  and  naughtiness  of  her  heart,  longed  to  make  the  same  use 
of  the  loint-stool  that  Jenny  Geddes  did  of  hers — with  this  difference, 
that  whereas  the  auld  wife  flung  it  at  the  head  of  the  officiating  minister, 
Trix  would  have  had  preferred  a  "  shy  "  at  the  royal  sisterhood.  That 
she  could  hardly  contain  herself,  we  may  readily  believe;  but  contain  her- 
self she  did  till  service  was  over,  and  herself  at  home  again  with  her 
natural  protector,  the  sympathising  Charles.  Then  out  it  all  came — in 
a  flood  of  passionate  tears,  objurgations,  vows,  menaces,  and  adjurations. 
Now,  as  the  fates  would  have  it,  Charles  had  only  just  been  closeted  with 
the  legate  who  came  to  offer  him  Sicily,  in  the  rope's  name,  if  he  would 
£ght  for  it  in  the  Pope's  cause.  So  he  bade  his  vnfe  dry  her  eyes ;  for, 
with  God's  help,  he  would  give  her  a  crown  every  whit  as  brilliant  as 
those  on  which  her  sisters  prided  themselves.  No  more  joint-stools  for 
'Trix.  And  forthwith  all  tears  were  wiped  away,  and  there  beamed  on 
Charles  a  face  radiant  with  expectancy,  encouragement,  and  confldenoei 
They  were  of  one  mind  now,  and  that  mind  was  made  up.  They  had  all 
along  had  a  will,  and  now  there  was  a  way. 

Charles  of  Anjou  is  described  by  M.  Ferrari  as  '*  bataiHenr  sans  argent^ 
jaloux  de  mooter  sur  un  trdne,  d^vot,  f^odal,  arri6r6,  k  I'affC^t  d'un 
royaume  au  rabais,"  who  could  not  afford  to  be  haughty,  or  exacting,  in 
presence  of  the  Pope,  whose  soldier  he  constituted  himself.  But  it  was 
necessaiy  to  fight  Manfred,  to  annihilate  him,  to  make  his  authority  at 
Palermo  an  impossibility,  to  drive  the  Ghibelins  to  despur,  all  armed  and 
powerful  as  they  were,  and  to  conquer  them  in  the  interest  of  the  Pope ; 
and  Charles  might  well  decline  passing  through  the  '<  Caudine  Forks  pre- 

«  Macbeth,!  5. 
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pared  kft  him  by  the  Chndi.''  On  these  terms  the  negotiatiODS  flagged; 
but  the  warrior  was  erentiially  woo,  and  dioogfa  objectiiig  to  the  pa:pal 
daims,  '*  turned  Goelf  in  spite  of  himself.'*  He  made  his  own  terms  whea 
it  eame  to  aotioQ.  BLenrasedaiestrieted  fineofsooeessiony  and  obtaioed 
OBM  which  l^aoed  him  at  the  head  of  a  Gtielf  dysasty  as  strong  as  thaiof 
Kaafred.  Me  leAised  to  be  liegeman  of  the  HoIt  See»  nd  wodd  ooaeede 
only  free  homage,  nominal  dependence,  and  the  while  hosie  as  a  mesa 
symbol  Hardly  could  he  be  prenuled  on  to  pay  a  tribute  of  800  ounces 
ci  gold  annually,  10/XX)  bebg  the  amoont  demanded  by  the  Pope.  He 
would  haye  the  entire  realm  as  his  own,  without  giTing  up  part  or  parcel 
thereof,  BeneTento  excepted.  He  would  haye  no  **deoenniil  parlia- 
ment" and  no  rip^fats  of  rebellioa  among  those  of  his  sabjeels  who  nn^ 
chance  to  be  Ghibeliat.    The  only  point  on  which  be  showed  a  &a&e  £s-> 

SitioQ  was  where  the  interest  of  die  Guelb  coincided  with  thai  of  the 
arch.  Aocoidiogly,  he  sanctioned  the  return  of  exiled  Guelis. — ^He  r»- 
iMMmoed  the  Empire,  and  the  hope  of  heing  a  King  of  Italy  (for  thet  fiv 
surpassed  his  means).  He  aocorded  to  the  rope  tM  right  of  determining 
t^eettf  of  his  tro<^  only  on  the  contingency  of  his  not  personally 
marchinff  at  their  head, — well  knowing  how  iosprMHicable  it  would  erer 
be  for  bun  to  deisgate  that  office,  la  miuiom  de  fwre  wm  eomqmke. 
Finally,  he  assented,  with  what  M.  Ferrari  calls  ''thotoogfaly  Frsndi 
gan^i^ty,"  to  the  ecdetiastical  counter-rerdution  that  was  dien  neces- 
sary, to  oppose  die  bishops  to  hevetics,  monks  to  Saracens,  the  pondfical 
enisade  to  imperial  athcMm,  the  Gruelfic  papacy  to  Glubc^  Arianism,— 
smd  promised  to  derastate,  like  a  good  conseieatioas  baibariaa,  all  the 
eifilisation  introdoeed  by  Frederick  H.  and  Manfred.* 

The  P<qpe  might  not  idish  some  of  the  terms  for  whidi  die  Angerin 
was  80  arrant  a  stickler.  Bat  he  had  to  fisll  bi  with  them,  and  lA^  his 
chosen  serraat,  and  wish  him  good  look  ^th.the  nlost  pooitifical  unction 
and  canonical  decorum.  And  now,  to  d^  ininite  satisfaction  of  Trix^ 
diinffs  really  began  to  look  business-like.  To  ad<^  GKbboo's  report  of 
Ae  situatioii :  ^'  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Piorence,  the  most  ambitious  and 
warlike  monardi  of  the  age,  accepted  at  the  same  time  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  fixmi  the  Pope^  ami  the  office  of  senator  from  the  Bomao  people. 
As  he  jpassed  through  the  city,  in  his  road  to  Tictory,  he  reoeiTed  their 
oadi  of  allegiance,  lodged  in  the  Latesan  palace,  and  smoothed  in  a  short 
Tisit  the  hwsh  features  of  his  despotic  <»araeter.''t  His  Holiness  was 
oonsideraUy  disconcerted  at  the  time  by  the  choice  of  die  RooDan  people 
in  thu  matter.  They  had  risen  against  the  nobles,  many  of  whom  they 
east  out  of  the  city,  and  their  determination  was  to  appoint  a  ^  Senator 
of  not  less  than  royal  rank.**  We  find  one  party  among  them  proporinf 
Man&ed;  another,  his  son-in-law,  the  King  of  As^pon;  and  a  third, 
Charles  of  Anjou.  <<  The  Pope  was  embarrassed,''  says  Dean  Milmaa; 
<'he  was  compelled  to  maintain  Charles  of  Anjou  against  his  competitorB: 
and  yet  a  great  sorereign  as  Senator  of  Borne,  and  for  life  (as  it  was  pro- 
posed), was  die  death-blow  to  the  F^al  rub  in  FrasMe.  Charles  of 
Anjou  felt  his  strength ;  he  yi^ded  to  the  Pope's  leoosst  to  tinnt  die 
grant  of  the  SeDatorship  to  five  years;  but  he  seiaed  die  oppertumty  to 

*  Femri,  B^rolutioiit  d1talie»  t.  H.  yi-*  pertie,  di.  iH. 
t  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fa&eflbe  Bom.  Empire,  ch.  Izix, 
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lowor  the  teraiB  on  wfaieli  he  wai  to  bemrefted  widi  therealm  of  Naples.'^ 
In  efiaot  he  said  to  his  HoHneti,  If  you  reduce  my  life-interest  in  Ae 
8enatorship  to  a  paltry  half-decade,  a  miseraUe  qdnqiieDBiiim — (why,  lA 
only  a  tweWemoatii  better,  he  might  haye  prophetically  added,  than  s 
mere  U.S.  President's  lease  of  power !)— if  you  choose  to  eat  down  mj 
honorary  emoluments  at  that  radical  rate,  yon  cannot  decently  object  to 
my  little  financial  reConn  moyement,  wlidch  simjdy  alters  th»e  figure  of 
10,000,  in  my  promissory  note  to  your  Highness,  to  800 — which  httsr 
is  the  sum  of  ancei  dcr  I  shall  haie  the  honour  to  transmit^  and  not  IJm 


Urban  TV.  could  not  do  without  Chaiies,  and  the  tre«ty  was  signed. 
But  before  there  was  time  for  Ae  treaty  to  work,  to  act,  to  produce  eyen 
its  first  fimits,  Urban  IV.  had  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  Clement  lY. 
was  settled,  not  too  comfortably,  in  St.  Peter^s  dudr* 

Meanwhile,  Charles  had  proclaimed  himself  Senator  of  Borne,  and  had 
donned  the  royal  crown  of  Naples.  We  may  here  quote  a  Geman  his- 
torian's unsympathetic,  but  succinct  account  of  hu  muesty's  begin* 
nings.  ^  The  Guelfs,''  says  Wolfgang  Mensel,  "<  alarmed  at  lianfiied's 
increasing  power,  now  sotu^ht  for  foreign  aid,  and  raised  a  Frenchman^ 
Urban  IV.,  to  the  ponti&al  throne.  This  Pope  induced  Charies  of 
Anjoo,  the  brother  of  the  French  monarch,  who  had  already  'fished  in 
troubled  waters'  in  Flanders,  to  grasp  at  the  crown  of  Apulia.  On  the 
death  of  Urlwn  [a.i>.  1264],  another  Frendiman,  Clement  V.,t  iuc- 
eeeded  to  the  Papal  throne,  and  greatly  contributed  to  hasten  the  pco- 
jected  inyasion.  Charles  was  gloomy  and  priest-ridden ;  extremdy  un* 
prepossessing  in  his  person,  and  [is  wis  meant  to  make  matters  worse  ?] 
of  an  olive  complexion ;  inyariauy  cold,  silent,  and  reserred  in  manner, 
impatient  of  gaiety  or  cheerfulness,  and  so  cold-blooded  and  cruel  as  to 
be  viewed  with  horror  evep  by  bis  bigoted  broAer,  St«  \xkbaJ^%  He  had 
been  long  collecting  forces,  fikA  diough  he  set  sidi  fixxn  Marseilles  with 
hardly  more  than  twenty  galleys  and  one  thousand  men-at-arms,  and 
though,  as  Milman  says,  Itdy  imght  seem  to  refuse  aecess  to  the  stnngsr 
^^for  the  Ghibelins  were  in  the  ascendant  in  Lombardy,  and  the  passes 
of  the  Alps  were  watched  by  Pallayidni  with  the  Cremooese^  and  while 
the  fleets  of  Pisa  and  of  Manfred  swept  the  sea  with  eighty  galleys^  the 
mouth  oi  the  Tiber  was  stopped  by  a  great  dam  of  tim&r  and  stone§— 
yet  courage  and  fortune  favoured  Charles  :  a  violent  storm  scattered  the 
fleet  of  Pua  and  Naples  ;  he  entered  the  Tiber,  broke  through  all  obstade% 
and  appeared  at  Rome  at  Pentecost,  the  time  appointed  for  his  iuaugunk- 
tion  as  Senator.  Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  his  main  army  came 
down  the  pass  of  Mont  Cenis  into  friendly  Piedmont — splendidly  pro- 
vided, and  boasting  some  of  the  noblest  knights  of  France  and  Flanders, 
devout  Crusaders  against  Manfred,  whom  it  was  the  .'policy  to  represent 
as  more  than  half  a  Saracen.|i 

And  thus  did  France,  until  now  a  listless  spectator,  as  Menzel  calls  her, 
for  the  first  time  oppose  her  influence  to  that  of  Germany  in  Italy,  and 

*  Miluian,  Lathi  CfarisUanily,  bk.xlch.iiL 

t  It  should  be  Clement  lY.    The  J|^  Pope  of  that  name  belongs  to  the  first 
part  of  the  following  century,  1305-14. 
\  MenaeFs  m^.  of  GeriaaDy,  Snd  Period,  ch.  cbc 
I  Mihoan,  V.  63.  ||  Ibid.  M. 
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henodbrth  tystMiiatioaUy  take  adnmtage  of  the  Emj^^s  dkaoitod  state 
by  aggrefttve  attempts  on  one  provinoe  after  another.  '*  Manfrq^  col- 
leisted  hii  whole  strenii^th  to  resut  the  Frendi  inyader,  but  the  dergy 
tampered  with  his  sokuery  and  sowed  treason  in  his  camp.  Charles  no 
sooner  landed  than  Riccardo  di  Caseta  abandoned  the  mountun  pass  en- 
trusted to  his  defence,  and  allowed  the  French  to  advance  unmolested  as 
hx  as  Beneyento,  where,  on  the  26th  [6th  ?]  of  February,  1266,  a  d^ 
cisiye  battle  was  £ought,  in  which  Manfred,  notwithstanding  his  gaUant 
efforts,  being  worstdl,  threw  himself  in  despair  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  and  fell  there,  covered  with  wounds.  Charles,  on  the  score  of 
hmsy,  revised  him  honourable  burial,  but  the  French  soldiery,  touched 
by  his  beauty  and  gallantry,  cast  each  of  them  a  stone  upon  his  body, 
whidi  was  by  this  means  buried  beneath  a  hillock  still  known  by  the 
natives  as  the  rock  of  roses."*  The  tyranny  and  excess  in  which  Charles 
and  his  baions  indulged,  gave  the  realm  good  reason  to  deplore  '^  good 
Kinr  Manfred,"  and  supplied  all  Italy  wi£  a  foretaste  of  the  conqueror's 
quahty.  And  in  less  than  two  years  after  the  conquest  of  Naples,  wide* 
spread  disaffection  and  resentment  betokened  the  bitterness  of  French 
oppression,  and  encouraged  young  Conradin — who  alone  could  '<  deliver 
Sicily  from  the  foreign  yoke,  check  the  revengeful  superiority  of  the 
Guelfs,  and  restore  the  now  lamented  house  of  Hohenstaufen" — to  con- 
cert energetic  measures  and  assert  his  hereditary  rights. 

Fond  hopes  had  been  cherished  of  seeing  revived,  under  the  sway  of 
Charles  of  Anjoo,  the  happy  times  of  Norman  dominion.  Foolish  &nd 
were  any  such  hopes,  in  toe  case  of  such  a  man.  He  added  to  th^  bur- 
dens of  his  subjects,  not  lightened  them.  His  ways  of  receiving  re- 
monstrants and  dealing  with  remonstrances  was  akin  to  Pharaoh*s,  when, 
with  a  "  Go  to,  ye  are  idle,**  that  antique  despot  demanded  of  his  bonds- 
men bricks  without  straw, — or  to  Rehoboam's,  when  that  high-flying 
novice  in  kingcraft  ''  answered  the  people  rouehly,^  and  told  them  that 
instead  of  withdrawing  he  would  add  to  their  yoke^  and  that  whereas 
hitherto  they  had  been  chastised  with  whips,  he  would  chastise  them  with 
scorpions. 

In  &ct,  from  the  very  first  his  government  was  marked  by  a  character 
of  severity  and  insolent  harshness,  which,  from  the  vecy  firsts  rendered  it 
unpopular.     This  must  be  attributed,  says  a  French  histfnian,  to  the 

*  Thus  Mensel,  who  adds  a  stanza  from  Dante,  in  the  third  book  of  whose 
Purgatory,  Manfted  is  made  to  say, 

**  L'osta  del  corpo  mio  sazieDo  aneora 
In  CO  di  ponte,  presso  a  Benevento, 
Sotta  la  guardia  della  grave  mora." 

But  he  omits  what  immediatdy  follows: 

"  Or  le  hagna  la  pioggia,  e  muove  il  venta 
Di  fuor  del  regno,  quasi  lungo  '1  Verde 
Ove  le  transmuto  a  iume  spenta" 

Nor  teUs  us,  stout  German  though  he  he,  what  Milman  is  carefiil  to  rdate,  that 
Papal  j^ousy  would  not  allow  the  Hohenstaufen  to  repose  within  the  territory 
of  the  Church:  the  ArchbiBhop  of  Cosenza,  hy  the  command  of  the  Pope,  ordering 
Manft^d  to  be  torn  up  from  his  rude  sepulchre ;  and  the  dead  hero's  final  resting- 
place  was  in  unconsecrated  ground,  on  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Napl^ 
near  the  river  yerde.^See  Lat  Christ.,  vol  v.  pp.  65  9q. 
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humeur  or  clispomtion  of  thb  prioce»  who  was  naturally  violent  and  tyran^ 
nical.  Nerertheless,  everything  went  well  with  him — tout  ltd  arrivait  d 
sotihait.  After  behig  welcomed  by  the  multitude  as  their  country's 
liberator,  he  saw  coming  over  to  him  just  the  men  who  might  have  im- 
peded the  quiet  establishment  of  his  authority.  The  roost  compromised 
among  them,  stifling  the  voice  of  conscience,  now  insulted  with  ignoble 
accusations  die  memory  of  the  prince  they  had  panegyrised.  They  be- 
sought the  good  offices  of  the  Pope  in  their  behalf ;  and  his  Holiness  was 
oUiging  enough,  after  relieving  them  of  the  anathemas  they  had  brought 
upon  themselves,  to  plead  with  King  Charles  to  forgive  and  forget* 
Among  these  plastic  penitents,  one  b  a  little  surprised  to  find  John  of 
Procida.  That  friend  and  physician  of  Frederick  and  of  Conrad,  that 
minister  of  Manfred,  now  takes  up  his  lot  with  the  house  of  Anjou.  This 
very  man  has  been  lauded  by  poets  and  ill-informed  writers,  for  his  sup- 
posed possession  of  those  generous  sentiments  which  are  none  too  common 
in  histoiy.  With  an  excess  of  poetical  licence,  and  giving  the  rein  to  thmr 
imagination,  they  have  represented  him  as  the  type  of  fidelity  and  con- 
stancy.* Documents  duly  examined  are  often  disenchanting  things ;  and 
we  fear  that  John  of  Procida,  like  many  another  &ir-seeming  and  perhaps 
well*esteemed  celebrity,  will  not  stand  cross-examination,  or  indeed  a 
candid  examination  in  chief. 

In  one  of  his  diaracteristic  periods,  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  thus  sums  up  the  condition  of  the  conquered  royaume:  **  The  new 
kingdoms  of  Charies  were  afflicted  by  every  species  of  fiscal  and  military 
oppression  ;  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  Italian  subjects  were  sacn* 
ficed  to  the  greatness  of  their  master  and  the  licentiousness  of  his  fol- 
lowers.^t  And  it  has  been  remarked,  in  reference  to  this  veiy  passage, 
that  Gibbon  has  here  unwittingly  ennndated  the  true  causes  of  the  revo- 
lution which  ensued,  and  of  mich  so  able  a  history  has  been  written  by 
Signer  Michele  Amari,  in  his  **  War  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers."  For  six- 
teen years  it  would  almost  seem,  as  the  critic  in  question  observes,  that 
the  lung  and  his  nobles  desired  nothing  more  than  to  emulate  the  in&my 
of  Verres.  **  The  most  ruthless  government  Sicily  had  yet  experienced 
was  that  of  Frederick  the  Second,  whose  foreign  wars  had  pronsed  a  cease- 
less drain  upon  the  blood  and  treasures  of  his  people.  But  though  he  had 
greatly  increaaed  the  taxation,  he  granted  one  sensible  boon  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  compulsory  military  service.  Charles,  without  abating  any  of  his 
attacks  upon  the  purse,  re-established  the  arbitrary  powers  of  the  Crown 
over  the  persons  of  his  subjects,  oompelling  them  to  serve  in  the  fleet  as 
well  as  the  army ;  and  in  order  to  force  recusants  to  appear,  the  govern- 
ment imprisoned  or  fined  their  relatives.  But  further,  as  if  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  insolence  in  the  conqueror  and  endurance  in  the  subject,  no 
household  was  safe  from  outrage  m  what  it  holds  most  dear — ^the  honour 
of  its  women.    Videnoe  or  deceit  were  mercilessly  employed  to  work 

*-the  inexpiable  wrong,  the  unutterable  shame. 
That  turns  the  coward's  heart  to  st^  the  sluggard's  blood  to  flame. 

To  the  remonstrances  of  the  afflicted  people  Charles  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
Their  delegates  hudly  escaped  with  life,  and  the  character  of  the 
monarch  was  too  well  known  to  render  the  advocacy  of  Sicilian  wrong 

*  See  Cherrier,  Mnqtri,  U  iil.  pp.  214  iq.  t  Gibbon,  cb.  Ixii. 
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cidler  s  nfe  or  a  gmtofiil  t&dc.  The  mott  indMeodait  af  tke  Pdpei^ 
Nidiohs  the  Thnd,  thrMtened  Urn  with  the  wratii  ef  God,  who  would 
noty  he  taid,  orerktck  toch  tTnuinjr.  '<  Of  the  meaaify  of  tTnamr,* 
anawered  Chaxlef,  **I  am  ignorant,  but  1  know  that  God  Aka^itj  has 
been  m  j  gnide,  and  dierefore  I  am  oonfident  he  will  alwajs  ei^ipQrt  ma." 
The  ezcestes  of  his  foUowert  he  heard  of  with  a  taEole ;  he  r^aided  them 
as  a  general  regards  the  brutality  of  his  men  daring  a  sack.  The  mm 
had  senred  his  porpose,  and  mast  serre  it  again;  and  he  would  not,  if  he 
dared,  curtail meirlicenee.  If  thej eiacted too sefere a  retora,  VrnvieHa! 
was  all  the  consolation  he  woold  orar. 

^He  himsd^  cold  and  otherwise  pasmmles^  was  solely  bent  npoe 
enlarging  his  dominion.  He  had,  with  tins  liew,  eoimected  his  fiunilj 
with  the  titular  Emperor  of  Constantinople  and  die  French  dynasty  in 
tfie  Morea,  and  had  also  purdiased  the  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem ;  in* 
tending  to  make  the  Latin  eause  a  stepping-stone  for  his  own  •mH^rffn. 
His  authority  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  established  in  Ita^  as  head  of  the 
Gudf^iic  Action.  His  creature,  Martin  ihe  Fourth,  had  lately  been 
diosen  Pope,  so  that  nothing  now  hindered  his  loi^p-proaused  fiasbsm 
campaign.  For  some  years  Italy  had  rung  with  warKkepreparations: 
his  fleets  and  armies  awaited  but  their  leader's  ngnaL  Charies's  pnda 
and  confidence  knew  no  bounds — all  seemed  to  be  his^  and  eztcvtion  and 
oppression  redoubled  thdr  efforts  to  drain  from  his  present  subjects  the 
means  of  further  conque^**  It  is  at  this  j^oiat  thafc  Aaaari's  rerieweiv 
bom  whom  we  have  been  quoting,  oonoeiTes  die  ooBimon  Torsion  of 
Sicilian  story  to  go  astray,  and  diat  AngeTin  dishonesty,  combined  with 
Itdian  lore  of  drunatic  effisct,  has  attribated  to  oAermai  natural caaaes 
a  result  which  was  as  necessary  as  die  roar  that  feBows  the  ezpk)si<»i. 
JZe  would  say  that  the  bow  baa  been  orerdrawn,  and  dat  die  rebound 
and  its  consequences  were  at  hand ;  while  the  histeians  in  general  refer 
the  same  effects  to  the  great  ^  eon^racy,"  the  secret  woikiags  oi  which, 
Hke  a  rat,  gnawed  the  bowstring  of  the  ftcilian  tyrant* 

The  encouragement  whidi  Conradin's  reacdonaiy  enteipase  reeeiTod 
from  Charies^s  &gu6ted  subjects,  eager  for  any  change^  since  noneoould 
be  for  the  worse,  they  drought,  and  any  might  be  f&  the  bettea^ — had 
given  large  scope  and  semblimce  of  justification  to  hismajestT's^rrannieal 
tendencies.  These  revolting  spirits  must  be  put  down,  and  ks^  unde^ 
by  the  iron  hand.  And  Kmg  CharWs  ^ores  might  be  warranted  of  the 
best  steel.  Woe  worth  die  wight  whose  fingers  got  encfased  within  that 
grasp — from  which  diey  would  only  issue  nutthed  to  a  fermlesa  pdb. 

As  soon  ahnost  as  the  battle  of  TagliacosMi  (1268)  had  phmd  Coo- 
radin  within  CharWs  power,  Christendom  heard  widi  horror — as  Br» 
Hillman  describes  it— that  die  royal  brother  of  St  Lovm^  the  clianipion 
of  die  Church,  after  a  mode  trial,  and  after  an  unanswetaUa  pleadings  in 
defence,  had  condemned  the  last  heir  of  die  Swabian  hoase— a  rival  kmgv 
who  had  fought  gallaody  for  his  hereditary  throne— to  be  executed  as  a 
felon  and  arebd  on  a  publie  scaffold.  "  So  litde  did  Comadin  dread  his 
fiUe^  that  when  his  doom  was  announced,  he  was  playing  at  chess  with 
Frederick  of  Austria."  He  suffered  together  with  die  latter  and  Henry 
ef  Gartile.     '<  They  died  devoudy,  nobly.  .  «  .  When  Conradin  knelt, 

•  See  Frater's  Mag.,  vol.  xlviii.  pp.  679-88.  Arfc  History  of  liie  War  of  die 
SidliAQ  Yespen  (ba^d  oa  Lord  EUeunere^s  editioo  of  Amaii'ii  wesk> 
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with  uplifted  hands,  awaiting  the  Mow  of  the  exeeatiooery  he  uttered 
these  last  words — *  O  my  mother!  how  deep  will  he  thy  sorrow  at  the 
news  of  this  day!'  .  .  .  The  inexorable  Charles  would  not  permit  them 
to  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground."*  The  Pope  himself,  Clement  IV., 
was  accused  as  having  counselled  this  atrocious  act — but  with  apparent 
improbability.  Doubtless  the  speed  with  which  hit  Holiness  followed 
Conrftdin  to  the  inyisible  world  persuaded  thousands  that  here  was  retri- 
bution from  on  high,  written  in  characters  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  too 
deep  to  be  effaced.  Conradin  was  beheaded  on  the  29th  of  October;  on 
the  29th  of  November  died  Clement  IV. 

The  long  vacancy  which  ensued  in  the  Pontificate—- two  years  and  up- 
wards— may  have  been  partly  caused  bv  the  ambition  of  the  French  Car- 
dinals, under  the  dominant  influence  of  Charles  <^  Anjou,  to  continue  the 
line  of  French  Pontifis — ^while  the  Italians,  jealous  of  his  power,  may 
have  stubbornly  resisisted  such  promotion.  ^'During  this  vacancy, 
Charles  of  Anjou  was  revenging  himself  with  his  characteristic  barbari^ 
on  his  rebellious  kingdom,  compresnng  with  an  iron  hand  the  hatred  of 
his  subjects,  which  was  slowly  and  sullenly  brooding  into  desperation.  He 
was  thus  unknowingly  preparing  his  own  fall  by  uie  terrible  reaction  of 
tiie  Sicilian  Vespers.  He  was  becoming  in  influence,  manifestiy  aspiring 
to  be,  through  the  triumphant  Guelfic  factions,  the  real  master  of  the 
whole  of  Italy,  t^  After  the  exScutiom  barbares  Bxid  mppUces  infanumis^ 
as  M.  de  Cherrier  calls  them,  of  which  the  king  was  so  lavish  in  1270, 
Sicily,  now  thoroughly  bowed  down  under  his  tyrannical  sway,  wasted  bj 
monstrous  exactions,  and  drenched  in  tears  and  blood,  ceased  from  further 
agitation,  and  seemed  hopelessly  to  resign  herself  to  the  worst.  Charles 
of  Anjou  persuaded  himself  that  his  throne  was  hencefcnrth  immovably 
fixed — ^not  to  be  shaken  by  force  or  fraud.  But  despotism  and  violence^ 
br  from  consolidating  power,  are  apt  to  kindle  in  the  heoorts  of  men  whose 
covert  feelings  of  hate  and  wrath  burst  forth  destructively  when  the  hour 
is  come.  Providence  had  this  lesson  in  reserve  for  the  brother  of  St 
Louis.|  Such  lessons  are  not  often,  by  sudi  scholars,  learnt  in  advance^ 
<Mr  otherwise  than  by  stem  ex  post  Jfaeto  experience. 

O,  sir,  to  wilful  men. 
The  injuries  that  they  themselves  procure 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters.  § 

Experience  is,  indeed,  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  phrase,  the  best  of  schoolmasters ; 
but  the  school-fees  are  somewhat  heavy. 

Within  some  fifteen  months — from  February,  1276,  to  May,  1277— 
three  Popes  filled  the  pontifical  chair.  The  first  was  a  Savoyard,  the 
second  an  Italian,  the  third  a  Portuguese.  Under  so  precarious  a  govern- 
ment, the  Church  of  Rome  was  losine  more  and  more  of  its  authority  in 
Italy;  Charles  of  Anjou,  in  proportion,  was  gaining  ground.  Despite 
the  urgent  appeals  of  Gregory  X.,  he  had  not  renounced  the  dignity 
eitiier  of  Senator  or  of  Vicar  of  the  Empire — which  latter  title,  the  Em- 
peror Rodolph,  detained  in  Germany  by  interests  of  importance,  had  not 
been  able  to  make  him  relinquish.  Jaut  matters  changed  all  at  once 
under  Nicolas  nL||     This  pontiff  made  a  great  merit  to  Charies  that  he 

*  Latin  Christianity,  voL  v.  p.  80.  t  Ibid.,b.  xL  ch.  ir.    - 

X  Hist  de  la  Lutte  des  Papes  et  des  Empereurs,  &o.,  1  iii  L  x« 
§  King  Lear,  XL  4.  g  Cherrier,  UL  298.    S^  ^dlt 
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had  stipulated  that  Rodolph  should  abstain  from  all  wariike  operatioiis — 
his  Holiness  having  extorted,  to  use  Milman's  Gibbonian  altemaiiTe, 
**  from  the  magnificence,  the  policy,  or  the  fears  of  Rodolph,"  the  abso- 
lute cession  to  the  Roman  See,  not  only  of  Romagna,  but  of  the  ex« 
arehate  of  Ravenna, — and  in  other  ways  gained  substantial  advantages  to 
Mother  Charch.  Nicolas  was  to  Charles  a  new  sensation.  <^  The  ambi- 
tious Frenchman,  overawed,  quietly  allowed  himself  to  be  despoiled  first 
of  his  vicariate  of  Tuscany,  and  then  of  his  senatorship  of  Rome.  Charles 
humbly  entreated  that  he  might  not  suffer  the  indignity  of  surrendering 
that  oflSce,  which,  on  the  expulsion  of  Henry  of  Castile,  had  been  re- 
granted  to  him  for  ten  years  by  Pope  Clement  IV.,  before  the  expiratioa 
of  that  term,  now  almost  elapsed.  Nicolas  condescended  to  grant  his 
humble  petition ;  but  on  the  abdication  of  Charles  he  passed  a  rigorous 
edict  that  the  senatorship  hom  that  time  should  never  be  held  by  emperor, 
king,  prince,  marquis,  duke,  count,  or  baron,  or  any  man  of  great  rank  or 
power,  or  even  by  their  brother,  son,  or  grandson  ;  no  one  could  hold  it 
for  above  a  year;  no  one  without  special  license  of  the  Apostolic  See."* 
This  hostility  to  Charles,  Dean  Milman  suggests,  may  have  been  the 
deliberate  policy  of  Pope  Nicolas,  who  is  said  to  have  demanded  Charles's 
niece  in  marriage  for  ms  nephew, — ^whereupon,  according  to  Malespini,t 
the  King  of  Sioly  exclaimed  with  scorn — *<Does  he  fancy  that,  because 
he  wears  red  stockings,  his  family  is  good  enouc;h  to  form  alliances  with 
ours  ?  That  power  of  his,  which  he  is  so  proud  of,  ends  with  himaeUi'* 
That  is  to  say,  the  Pope  is  no  hereditary  sovran,  and  therefore  not  on  a 
par,  nor  anything  like  it,  with  the  blood  royal  of  Sicilia's  king.  This  out- 
bremk,  supposing  it  ever  to  have  found  vent,  would  not  tend,  if  reported  to 
Nicolas,  to  mollify  that  doughty  churchman.  Nicolas  was  of  tne  noble 
Roman  house  of  Orsini — ^remarkably  handsome,  proverbially  accomplished, 
and  not  only  (>f  irreproachable  morals,  but  of  ability  corresponding  to  his 
great  ambition.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  says  Milman,  that  Charles  had 
used  his  influence  in  the  conclave  to  oppose  the  elevation  of  the  Rooian 
OrsinL^  Hence,  ab  initio^  Nicolas  owckI  him  a  grudge.  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  says  De  Cherrier,  that  this  pontiff  &voured  a  reaction  of 
Italian  interests  aeainst  French  supremacy.§  He  initiated  this  system 
in  his  dealings  with  Charles  as  Senator  and  Vicar — sending  him  empty 
,awiy. 
#  .  The  ex-Senator  of  Rome  and  ex-Vicar  of  Tuscany  retired  to  his  domi- 
nions to  "brood  over  revenge,"  and,  as  some  compensation  for  his 
reduced  condition  in  the  Western  Empire,  to  meditate  aggression  and 
aggrandisement  in  the  East  When  a  former  Pope,  Gregory  X.,  propi- 
tious to  the  reconciled  Greeks,  ||  had  refused  to  consecrate  the  banner 
which  Charles  would  fain  unfold  with  this  design,  the  baffled  schemer 
was  seen,  we  are  told,  to  "  gnaw  his  ivory  sceptre  in  wrath,  in  the  aote- 
dbamber  of  the  Pope,  at  this  desertion  of  what  appeared  to  him  the  cause 
of  legitimate  right  and  orthodox  belief."  He  was  now,  it  seems,T  n^;o- 
tiating  with  the  Latins  of  the  Eastern  Empire  and  the  republic  of  Venice, 

•  Milman,  V.  98  tq,  f  Cited  in  Cherrier,  HI.  »8. 

X  Lmtin  Christianity,  V.  99.  §  Papes  et  Empereurt,  t.  iit  pp.  298-9. 

H  Wliohadbeoometract«bie,infiu^t,fromfcarof  Charles,  and  of  what  he  might 
do  to  theoi  ia  the  caoie  of  orthodoxv. 
t  SeeMUoian,tifttfig»r^ 
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to  take  arms  and  replace  the  son  of  Baldwin  on  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople. Even  in  Sicily  he  was  not  absolutely  secure^  the  Pope  being 
understood  to  hold  secret  relations  with  the  anti-French  party.  But  aU 
of  a  sudden  came  news  of  this  Pope's  death  by  an  apoplectic  stroke,  and 
exuberant  was  Charles  of  Anjou's  joy  therefor.  The  next  pontiff  must 
be  his  majesty's  most  obedient  servant — a  Frenchman,  and  a  pliant 
one  ;  and  this  object,  after  half  a  year's  struggle,  his  majesty  attamed ; 
Martin  IV.,  some  time  Canon  of  Tours,  being,  in  effect,  the  docile  agent 
and  vassal  of  the  Angevin, — who,  to  keep  him  steadfast,  and  prevent  all 
mistakes,  took  up  his  residence  at  Onrieto  with  this  mos'i  accommodating 
of  Popes. 

And  now  it  seemed  that  Charles  was  to  have  everytlung  his  own  way. 
Yet  now  it  was  that  the  explosion  of  a  nation's  pent*up  wrath  and 
hoarded  vengeance  was  to  startle  Christendom  at  liurge.  The  Sicilian 
Vespers  were  at  hand. 

Sixteen  years,  says  Amari,  of  constant  exposure  to  violence  had  ope- 
rated powerfully  on  the  energetic  character  of  the  Sicilian  people,  and 
had  completely  changed  its  tone.  From  having  been  joyous  it  had 
become  gloomy.  "  l%eir  poetical  ardour  eave  place  to  sombre  medita- 
tion— to  sadness  and  shame — to  profound  hatred  and  burning  thirst  for 
veneeance ;  fierce  passions,  which  spread  from  those  who  suffered  injury 
to  those  who  only  witnessed  it ;  from  the  eager  to  the  slothful — from  the 
fierv  to  the  meek — from  the  daring  to  the  cowardly;  through  every  age, 
rank,  and  sex.  Ptivate  emotions,  private  interests,  were  silenced  ror  die 
lime,  or  contributed  to  swell  the  tide  of  popular  feeling,  more  powerful 
than  any  conspiracy,  because  it  mocks  the  suspicious  watchfulness  of 
rulers,  and  a  hundredfold  exceeds  their  power."* 

Nicolas  Specialis,  a  contemporary  writer,  in  the  seventh  volume  of 
Huratori's  collection,  represents  the  Sicilian  Vespers  as  proceeding  en- 
tirely from  a  casual  outrage  in  the  streets  of  Palermo ;  and  asserts  that 
the  thought  of  calline  in  Peter  of  Aragon  did  not  occur  to  the  Sicilians 
till  Charles  had  actually  commenced  the  siege  of  Mes8ina.t     This  view 
of  the  case  finds  no  more  favour  with  philosophic  historians  than  does  the 
opposite  allegation  of  a  systematic  preconcerted  conspiracy.     Perhaps  we     ' 
can  hardly  wonder,  as  an  intelligent  writer  has  observed,  considering  the/ 
combined  Suddenness,  simultaneity,  and  success  of  the  outbreak  in  al| 
parts  of  Sicily,  that  historians  who  look  no  further  than  these  effecl|  ^ 
should  have  clung  to  the  belief  in  its  being  a  work  of  desira,  even  afte^ 
a  doubt  had  occurred  to  their  minds.     But  he  contends  that,  after  ihe' 
complete  history  of  the  various  stages  of  the  revolution  which  Signer 
Amari  has  eiven  us,  we  can  no  longer  hesitate  in  attributing  it  to  causes 
simply  accidentaL  ''  We  are  persuaded  that,  had  the  case  been  otherwise, 
had  there  really  been  a  conspiracy  of  the  Sicilian  nobles  with  foreign 

Srinces,  neither  the  government  would  have  assumed  the  form  which  it 
id,  nor  would  the  nation  have  been  left  so  utterly  unprepared  to  meet 
the  vengeance  of  Charles,  as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case;  we  cannot 
get  away  from  the  alternative  that,  either  no  conspiracy  existed,  or  if 
any  did  exist  before  the  outbreak,  that  the  tumultuary  character  which 

•  Amari,  War  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 

t  Haliam's  Middle  Ages,  vol  iL  part  iL  ch.  ilL 
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Ae  morement  smmed  orerpowered  t&e  original  deogn,  and  earned  Hm 
iCTolation  dtfado  fiur  bevond  its  predetermined  limits.  Either  it  des- 
tmctiYe  of  die  common  taJe.''*  Milman'sf  aecoont  of  the  ^^  rerolntioB 
whsch  bears  in  history  the  appalling  name  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,*  is, 
iiiat  it  was  sudden,  popnlar,  reckless,  sangoinary,  so  as  to  appear  the  un- 
premeditated explosion  of  a  people  goaded  to  frens^,  by  intolerable 
oppression ;  yet  general,  simultaneous,  orderly,  so  as  to  imply,  if  not  some 
previous  organisation^  some  slow  and  secret  preparation  of  the  public 

A  popular  dramatbt  makes  John  of  Frocida  exclaim,  fiom  a  like  pcHnt 
of  yiew,  on  hearing  of  the  massacre- 
Chance  bas  outdone 
Foresi^t ;  and  Prepaiatioa,  lookui^  on 
T^th  idle  bands,  can  scarce  belie?e  its  ejcs    ' 
To  see  the  work  it  iabour'd  for,  folfill'd 
Alnost  without  its  aid4 

We  are  told  that  when  Charles  first  heard  of  die  revolt,  of  the  total 
loss  of  Sdly,  and  the  massacre  of  at  least  two  thousand  Frendimen,  he 
fifted  his  eyes  to  Heaven  in  devout  prayer :  ''  0  Lord  God,  if  it  hath 
pleased  thee  to  visit  me  with  adverse  fortune,  grant  at  least  that  it  may 
come  with  eentle  steps.**  As  though,  remarks  the  Dean  of  ^t.  Paul's,  he 
had  satisfied  his  religion  by  this  one  stern  act  of  humility,  no  sooner  had 
he  reached  Naples  than  he  burst  into  the  most  furious  paroxysms  of 
wrath.  Now  he  sat  silent,  glaring  fiercely  around  him,  and  (it  was  an 
old  trick  he  had)  gnawing  the  top  of  his  sceptre ;  then  broke  forth  into 
the  most  horrible  vows  of  vengeance :  ''  If  he  could  live  a  thousand 
years,  he  would  go  on  razing  the  cities,  burning  the  lands,  torturing  re- 
bellious slaves.  He  would  leave  Sicily  a  blasted,  barren,  uninhabited 
rock,  as  a  warning  to  the  present  age,  an  example  to  the  future.*§ 
Vigorously  he  prepared  for  war.  The  following  story  is  justly  called  a 
ringular  illustration  of  the  age,  and  the  state  of  public  opinion.  A  Men- 
dicant inax  fipom  Mesrina,  Bartolomeo  Piazza,  appeared  in  his  camp,  a 
man  of  blameless  morals  and  some  learning,  who  disdained  the  d]^;tiise 
of  a  spy^.  Being  led  before  the  king,  ''How  darest  thou,"  Charles 
abruDtly  accosted  him,  *'  come  from  that  land  of  traitors  7*  "  Neither 
am  I  a  traitor,  nor  come  I  from  a  land  of  traitors,"  was  the  friai^s  reply* 
**  I  come,  urged  by  religion  and  conscience,  to  warn  my  holy  brethren 
that  they  follow  not  your  unjust  arms.  You  have  abandoned  the  peoole 
committed  by  God  to  your  charge  to  be  torn  by  wolves  and  hounds; 
you  have  hiudened  your  heart  against  complaints  and  supplications; 
they  have  avenged  their  wrongs;  they  will  defend,  they  will  die  for, 
their  holiest  rights.  Think  of  Pharaoh  I**!)  The  historian  adds  that 
either  awe,  or  the  notion  that  Bartolomeo  would  bear  back  a  true  account 
of  his  overwhelming  forces,  induced  the  king  to  endure  this  affinon(^  and 
the  friar  was  allowed  to  return  to  Messina. 

Of  Charles  of  Anjou's  siege  of  that  place,  and  his  strugsple  with  Peter 
of  Aragon,  and  his  bitter  mortification  at  that  sovereign^  success,  and 
how  he  bit  his  sceptre  when  Peter's  ambassadors  waited  on  him,  and  what 

1  ^y*"*"^*  ^<V..  Na  288,  p.  684.  f  I^tin  ChristianHy,  book  xi.  ch.  v. 

X  Knowles,  John  of  Procida,  Act  V.  Sc  I.        $  MUman,  v.  114*        0  B)id. 
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nenaoes  lie  flung  at  Aem  of  Uoody  reprisalf,  we  have  no  room  to  telL 
Or  again  how  Us  mind  henceforth  gave  way  to  a  settled  gloom,  in 
which,  however,  ''fits  of  an  absurd  chivalry  alternated  widi  utter  abject- 
neas" — how  he  challenged  the  King  of  Aragon  to  determine  their  quanel 
by  single  combat,  notwithstanding  a  papal  [nrotest,  and  in  what  a  pitifiil 
comedy  the  arranged  duel  terminated—how  he  was  balked  of  his  pur- 
poses, and  foiled  of  his  deep-laid  plans — ^how  his  fleet  was  utterly  destroyed 
hj  Roger  LcMia,  and  his  son  Charles  taken  prisoner — how  he  made  new 
•nd  Ifffgar  preparations  for  invading  Sicily — and  finally  (a  finale  that 
never  fiub)  how  he  died,  re  m/^c^,  a  dejected,  disappomted^  man,  and, 
according  to  the  Papal  chroniclers,  **made  a  most  Christian  end."* 
T\^thm  that  same  year,  1285,  died  all  the  leading  actors  who  had  parts 
in  the  same  drama :  Peter  of  Aragon,  Philip  of  France,  and  Charles's 
triple-crowned  creature — to  the  last  such  a  good  creature  to  him-*Pope 
Martin  IV. 


CATHERINE  THE  GREAT  OF  RUSSIAf 

Catherine's  MniTiage  with  Peter  HI.  —  Sdtikof  and  Poniatowski  —  Conspires 
wMi  the  Orlofii  against  Peter— The  Emperor  murdered  by  the  Oriofii— At- 
tempt to  liberate  Ivan — ^latemal  Beformi — War  between  Bussia  and  Tork^ 
— Bevolt  of  the  Cossacks  under  Pougatschef— Rassian  Policy  in  Asiatic  Tar- 
tary — Potemkin  the  new  Favonrite— Renewed  War  with  Turkey— Potemkin 
superseded  by  Zonbof— The  Bussians'  Adrance  into  Trans-Caucasia— Sudden 
Death  of  Catherine. 

RusaiA  was  still  buried  in  Mongolian  darkness  at  a  time  when  meet 
other  European  states  had  attained  a  high  d^;ree  of  civilisation,  or,  as 
French  writers  have  it,  ^'  parcoum  une  longue  carriere  de  gloire !"  I^  in 
the  brief  space  of  a  century  and  a  half,  the  Muscovite  empire^  which,  ter- 
ffitorially  speaking,  is  the  greatest  that  ever  existed — greater  than  Rome 
or  Britain  at  their  apogee — twice  as  large  as  all  Europe — ^was  made  to 
pass  from  a  state  of  semi- Asiatic  barbarism  to  an  equality  in  the  councils 
of  Europe,  and  to  inflnenoe  the  destinies  of  mankind,  it  was  due  to  the 
labours  and  conquests— physical  and  intellectnal — of  one  sovereign,  Peter 

*  According  to  Villani,  Charles  received  the  host  as  he  folt  death  i^proaching, 
and  uttered  these,  his  last,  words: 

"  Sire  Dieu,  je  croi  vraiment  che  vous  est  men  salveur ;  ensi,  vos  prie  che  vos 
aves  merci  de  men  ame.  Ensi  com  je  fls  la  prise  de  roiame  de  Sisile  plus  por 
servir  sainto  Eglise  que  por  men  profit  on  autre  convidise,  ensi  vous  me  perdones 
nespedses." 

He  died  on  the  7th  of  January,  1285,  aged  threescore  years  or  thereabouts, 
after  having  reigned  nineteen. 

In  contradistinction  to  Villani's  placid  ohituary,  it  is  affirmed  by  a  fifteenth 
century  chronider,  Theodore  de  Niem,  that  Charles,  in  his  deep  despair,  strangled 
himself  wiUi  a  silken  cord.  Several  historians— only  too  willing  perhaps  to 
^give  him  rope  enough"— have  adopted  this  version,  and  hron^^t  in  a  verdict 
against  the  Angevin  of  felo  de  se.  But  the  story  is  unanthenticated.  See 
CSierrier,  t.  iii.  p.  453. 

t  Catherine  IL  et  son  lUgne.    Par  E.  Janflnret.    Two  Vols.    Paris:  E.  Dentu. 
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ihe  Great,  and  to  the  ciroamstance  of  the  seed  thai  town  having  been 
«arefally  hutbaoded  by  Catherine  II.,  or  "  the  Great" 

Catherine  was  bom  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1729,  in  the  little  state  of 
Anhalt-Zerbst,  of  which  her  father  was  the  ruler,  as  also  goTemor  of 
Stettin,  for  Pmssia.  Her  education,  carried  on  almoet  among  soldiers,  is 
tud  to  have  been  simple  and  modest,  but  efiPective.  She  could  speak  and 
write  with  equal  facility  in  German,  French,  or  Russian.  She  wa«  rather 
above  the  middle  height,  with  a  haufhty  deportment,  yet  agreeable 
manners  ;  her  features  indicated  strength  of  character,  her  forehead  was 
expansive,  her  mouth  small,  her  nose  sharp,  and  her  eyes  pierdng; 
while  good  teeth,  fair  hair,  a  swan-like  neck,  and  exquisite  clearness 
of  complexion  imparted  grace  and  beauty  to  native  dignity  and  intelli- 
gence. 

At  that  epodi  Elisabeth  Petrowna,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  and 
of  Catherine  L,  reigned  over  the  vast  empire  of  Russia.  She  selected  as 
her  successor  Ulrich,  Duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  desoexylant  of  Anne 
Petrowna,  mother  to  Peter  the  Great,  and  who  manied  a  duke  of  Holsteiii 
Gottorp  and  Schleswig.  This  prince  assumed  the  name  of  Peter  Fedo- 
rovitch  when  he  adopted  the  Greek  religion,  and  was  dechved  esarovitch 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Two  years  afterwards  Elisabeth  gave  to  him 
Sophia- Aogusta-Frederica  Anhalt  Zerbst  as  a  wife,  and  she  assumed  the 
name  by  which  she  was  ever  aflerwards  known— of  Catherine  Alex- 
eieuna.     The  real  heir  to  the  throne^  the  young  Ivan,  had  been  emeUj 

•  set  aside  in  a  dunffeon.  This  marriage  had  been  arranged  by  Prussia  as 
a  set-off  against  the  pretensions  of  Austria  to  l^esia.  However  promis- 
ing it  may  have  been  politically,  it  was  not  much  so  as  fiu  as  the  personal 
interests  of  the  parties  were  concerned.  We  have  before  described  the 
relations  of  Catherine  and  her  boorish  husband  in  a  notice  of  the  frag- 
ment of  her  life,  handed  down  to  posterity  by  Catherine  herself.  M. 
Jauffret  is  candid  and  clear  upon  the  same  topic,  almost  to  excess.  Ca- 
Aerine,  he  says,  entertained  a  natural  repugnance  for  a  man  whose 
aspect  was  hideous.     Further,  the  marriage  had  no  issue,  so  the  chan- 

•  cellor  Bestoujef  proposed  that  the  empress  should  have  a  lover.  The 
young  Soltikof  was  selected.  Catherine  is  credited  with  tears  and  indigw 
nant  remonstrances,  but  she  yielded  not  the  less.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  new  intimacy  been  established  than  Soltikof  was  despatched  on  a 
diplomatic  mission.  Catherine,  M.  Jaufiret  tells  us,  comforted  herself  by 
others.  *'  Obstacles  were  placed  upon  her  desires  after  having  excited 
them,  and  by  dint  of  pladng  constraint  upon  her  indinations  they  forced 
her  to  avow  them  openly." 

Count  Poniatowski  succeeded  to  Soltikof,  but  the  sensation  caused  by 
.  this  new  intrigue  was  so  great  as  even  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  stupid  and 
unfortunate  grand-duke,  whose  susceptibilities  were,  for  the  moment, 
aroused.  He  grew  distant  alike  to  the  Empress  Elisabeth  and  to  the 
grand-duchess,  his  wife.  This  state  of  hostility  of  parties  at  court  was 
not  alone  due  to  the  immorali^  of  intrigues,  but  also  to  political  variances. 
The  empress  abetted  Maria  Theresa  against  Prussia;  the  grand-duke 
was  favourable,  on  the  contrary,  to  Frederick  the  Great  Caprine  also 
formed  a  party  to  herself,  the  main  object  of  which  was,  however,  to 
undermine  the  authority  of  her  husband. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Elizabeth  died,  on  the  5th  Januaiy, 
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1762,  and  the  grand^duke  succeeded  to  the  throDe  tinder  the  tide  of 
Peter  IIL  He  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  he  declared  that  his  son,  the 
grand-duke,  should  not  succeed  him.  Yet  he  proceeded,  strange  to  say, 
notwithstaoding  all  that  has  been  written  in  aspersion  of  his  character 
and  abilities  (always  to  the  advantage  of  his  clever,  intriguing  queen), 
lealously  and  boldly  in  the  career  of  reform.  Unfortunately,  he  went  on 
at  a  rate  that  the  country  was  not  ripe  for,  and  a  reaction  ensued  which 
was  ultimately  fatal  to  him.  Above  all,  although  he  had  adopted  the 
Greek  persuasion  through  policy,  he  remained  in  heart  a  Lutheran,  and 
once  on  the  throne,  he  did  not  care  to  show  his  detestation  of  the  ministers 
of  the  orthodox  fiuth.  It  can  thus  be  readily  understood  what  a  host  of 
inreterate  priestly  enemies  he  roused  agaiust  his  person  and  his  acts* 
After  alienating  the  affections  of  the  people  and  the  Church,  he  succeeded 
in  doing  the  same  with  the  army,  by  introducins^  the  Prussian  colours 
aod  system,  and  by  his  open  preference  for  every thiog  that  was  German. 

Catherine,  on  the  contrary,  was  doing  every tmng  in  her  power  to  con- 
ciliate the  priesthood,  thesoldieiy,  and  die  people.  The  more  her  husband 
appeared  to  be  German,  the  more  she  pretended, to  be  Russian.  She  won 
the  afflBctions  of  the  nation  even  by  the  very  rudeness  with  wluch  Peter 
treated  her.  The  emperor  had  taken  the  imprisoned  Ivan  in  favour,  and 
had  induced  Soltikof  to  dedare  himself  the  father  of  the  grand-duke, 
where,  it  is  said,  nature  had  sufficiently  indicated  his  parentage  in  his 
features.  He  insulted  the  Czarine  even  in  public,  and  no  longer  held  any 
discretion  with  her.  Catherine,  on  her  side,  was  abetted  in  her  intriguee 
by  a  young,  daring,  and  unscrupulous  nobleman,  Gregory  Orl<^,  whom 
she  had  recently  t&en  in  favour.  Orlof  had  four  brothers,  all  as  reckless 
as  himself,  and  who  worked  incessantly  in  the  cause  of  the  empress,  and 
their  brother  more  especially  with  the  soldiery.  As  fieur  as  the  conspiracy 
against  the  emperor,  however,  was  concerned,  it  was  at  first  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  nobility  and  to  the  troops,  and  before  any  attempts  were 
made  to  shake  the  loyalty  of  the  people,  there  was  scarcely  a  leading 
personage,  male  and  female,  excepting  "the  coarse,  ngly,  and  stupid 
Vorontzof,"  the  king's  mistress,  that  had  not  been  won  over  at  court. 
The  empress  next  addressed  herself  to  the  ministers  of  foreign  countries* 
H.  de  Breteuil  made  a  mistake,  declining  support,  and  treating  the  whole 
affair  as  nonsense ;  an  English  merchant,  M.  Weltden,  (?)  on  the  con- 
trary, made  an  advance  of  100,000  roubles. 

The  arrest  of  Captain  Passek  hastened  the  crisis*  Princess  Daschkof, 
the  soul  of  the  female  portion  of  the  conspiracy,  wrote  off  at  once  to 
Catherine  to  come  from  Peterhof  to  St.  Petersburg.  On  her  arrival  she 
appealed  to  the  regiment  Ismailof,  declaring  that  the  emperor's  intention 
was  to  put  her  to  death,  and  that  all  her  crimes  oonsisted  in  having  blamed 
the  contempt  in  which  he  held  the  country,  the  Church,  and  the  soldiery* 
The  men  declared  that  they  would  perish  in  her  defence.  Other  regi* 
ments  followed  the  example  thus  set  to  them.  Villebois,  commandant  of 
the  artillery,  had  to  be  gained  over.  .Orlof  presented  himself  before  him 
with  a  message  from  the  empress.  **J8  the  emperor  dead,  that  my 
allegiance  is  asked  for  the  empress  P"  he  inquired.  Orlof  merely  re- 
peated his  demand.  This  enabled  the  commandant  to  fathom  its  whole 
meaning.  '<  Well,"  he  said,  ''  we  are  all  mortal."  And  he  gave  in  his 
adhesion.  Catherine  had  now  ten  thousand  men  under  her  command,  and 
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ghe  want  at  ihw  head  to  the  cburoh  of  Kuan.  The  crowd  ]raedpitited 
itMlf  on  her  way,  Aaa&off  with  joy.  The  Arehbiahop  of  Novogorod  re- 
oeired  her  at  the  ahar  in  his  pontifical  robea.  Nodunr  waa  waatiiig  £or 
Ae  foecest  of  tiie  oooipira^;  the  Cfamdi,  soldien,  and  popukoe  were  all 
m  fiiTOiir  of  it  Thence  Catherine  went  to  a  palace  on  the  rii«r-flide 
whidi  was  well  adapted  for  military  operations^  offenaiTe  or  defenshra. 
The  mnd-duke  was  also  removed  to  the  same  spot  amidst  the  entboaiastie 
humSis  of  the  people,  who  were  aware  of  the  Caar's  hostile  iatmtioDS 
Ugainst  his  son. 

Next  daj  a  manifesto  scnnoonoed  that  the  empress^  yieUinfi;  to  ii&t 
^psKjen  of  the  people,  had  assumed  die  reins  of  goYenmient,  and  that  ia 
Older  to  save  the  oountry  from  min!  Official  infbmatioii  was  also  giTen 
at  die  same  time  of  the  cironmstance  to  the  ministers  of  foreign  powers. 
One  smgle  reg^ent  of  caTalry — the  emperor^s  own — gaw  m.  a  meet  x»- 
hietant  adhesion  to  the  new  order  of  thio^. 

All  this  time  the  emperor  was  at  Oramenbamos,  tUr^-Ax  versts  fnm 
8i.  Fetersbaii^.  When  the  news  of  the  rerolt  reached  bun,  he  knrxied  to 
Feterhof  to  asoertun  if  the  empress  had  really  gone  away.  He  ezpknred 
every  room,  even  the  closets,  and  then  remaiked  to  these  present,  ^  I  tcdd 
yon  that  she  was  capable  of  anything.**  He  had  with  ium  three  thoosand 
•oMierB  of  Hdstein,  hot  that  was  not  snfficieBt  ta  oppose  to  die  army  cC 
twenty  thousand  Russians  that  Catherine  was  bringing  against  hinu  In 
this  dilemma,  Muaiofa,  the  wisest  counsellor  diat  renuuned  to  him,  adrised 
a  retreat  to  Cronstadt,  where  he  would  be  sale  with  the  fleet  and  his  Ktde 
amy,  and  whence  he  could  temporise,  which  was  ererything  at  such  a 
crisis.  But  Catherine  had  been  beforehand  with  him.  She  bid  deputed 
yie»-Admiral  Talisin  to  proclium  her  cause  there.  He  had  succeeded  so 
perfeoUy  as  actually  to  have  the  gOTemor  of  the  place— General  Lieyen 

arrested  by  his  own  soldiers.  Sudi  was  the  state  of  diings  when  die 
esBperor  arrived.  It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  whole  garriaon  was 
in  arms.  To  the  usual  challenge  of  the  sentry,  the  answw  was^  *<  The 
emperor."  *<  There  is  no  longer  an  erapax>r,''  was  the  i^ply*  Pater 
advanced  and  threw  back  his  doak.  <'  It  is  I,  my  fiiends.  l>o  joa  not 
know  me  ?"  Tlie  only  answer  he  got  was  that  the  troops  wouki  fire  if  he 
£d  not  take  himself  off  at  once.  Goudowitch  recommeiided  the  emperor 
to  jump  on  shore^  and  Cronstadt  would  be  his;  but  Poster  hesitated.  The 
shouts  of ''  Long  live  Catherine !"  came  through  die  darkness  like  a  con- 
damnation.  ^  The  conspiracy  is  general,"  said  the  emperor,  in  tears.  ''  I 
saw  it  from  the  first  day  of  my  reign." 

The  yacht  which  bore  die  unfortunate  emperor  was  obliged  to  widi* 
draw,  and  Peter  again  addressed  himself,  in  i^is  extremity,  to  Fidd- 
marsbal  Munich.  The  latter  recommended  him  to  go  to  Revel,  where 
he  eould  obtain  a  ship,  widi  which  to  proceed  to  Prussia.  Unfortonateljr, 
die  emperor's  mistress,  and  the  ladies  who  were  with  her,  opposed  this 
wise  counsel,  and  Peter  returned  to  Oranienbaum.  The  Holstem  sokliery 
received  him,  on  his  return,'  with  open  demonstrations  of  fidelity  and 
affisction. 

Catherine  had  made  a  first  halt  at  Crasnoe-Kabak,  a  village  at  a  few 
leagues  from  St.  Petersburg.  After  a  few  hours'  repose,  she  proceeded 
to  StrehiB,  a  monastery  of  St.  Serge.  Peter,  terrified  at  her  approach, 
despatched  General  Ismailof  to  say  that  if  she  wouki  pmnit  him  to  retiie 
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into  Holttein  with  the  ConnteM  Yorontiof  and  hit  favoonte  Goodowitoh, 
he  would  renounce  the  crown  in  her  &TOiir.  Catherine  insisted  that  the 
emperor  should  go  to  Peterhof  before  she  would  oome  to  any  decision. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Munidi  opposed  the  concession.  Peter  started  in  a 
carriage,  with  his  mistress  and  confidant.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  at 
once  separated  from  the  first,  while  the  second  was  snhjected  to  all  lands 
of  ribaldry.  Nor  was  Peter  himself  spared  from  insult.  He  was  de- 
prived of  his  uniform,  and  clad  in  a  shabby  mat-coat  '<  I  am  in  your 
bands,  then,"  was  all  that  the  unfortunate  pnnce  ventured  to  say.  Count 
Panin  next  made  his  appearance  with  an  act  of  abdication,  which  be 
signed  without  a  murmur. 

Catherine  retnined  the  same  evenbg  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  she  was 
received  in  triumph.  She  i^as  affsble  to  everybody,  embraced  die  dergyi 
and  loaded  the  Orlo&  with  favours  and  titles.  Even  Munich  and  tne 
Countess  Vorontaof  were  countenanced.  Panin  was  made  prime  minister. 
The  revolution  was  accomplished  without  a  drop  of  blood,  or  even  a  angle 
person  bmng  cast  into  a  dungeon,  or  sent  into  ezOe. 

Such  a  happy  state  of  tlmigs  did  not,  however,  last  long.  The  fbst 
to  feel  the  authority  of  the  new  sovereign  was  the  Countess  Daschkof, 
who,  with  the  liberty  of  long  intimacy,  took  upon  herself  to  rebuke 
Catherine  for  permitting  Orlof  to  lay  ret^fined  on  a  sofa  readbg  state 
papers  in  the  empress's  presence.  Tms  was  more  than  enough  to  ensure 
her  f&U.  Peter  was  kept  at  Ropcha,  the  country-house  of  the  hetmaa 
Rasoumofski,  a  few  leagues'  distance  from  the  camtal.  He  had  asked  fat 
his  fiddle,  his  dog,  and  his  negro,  and  these  sufficed  to  comfort  him  for 
the  loss  of  his  mistress,  his  favourite,  and  his  crown.  Unfortunately,  his 
life  was  an  obstacle  to  the  repose  of  his  enemies.  A  kind  of  reaction  hai 
begun  to  manifest  itself;  people  and  soldiers  wondered  why  tfiey  had  de- 
throned the  grandson  of  Peter  the  Crreat,  and  very  litUe  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  have  brought  about  a  change  in  his  fiivour.  One  of  the  Orlafr 
had  charge  of  the  person  of  Peter,  with  Passek,  Baskakof,  Teplo^  and 
Prince  Foedor  Bariatinski.  These  guardians  of  his  person  used  to  drink 
with  him  to  inebriation,  and,  it  is  said,  to  quarrel  over  their  cups.  One 
day  they  proceeded  from  insults  to  Mows.  Alexis  Orlof  attibeked  die 
emperor,  who  defended  himself  with  the  energy  of  despa^.  The  others^ 
however,  coming  to  his  assistance,  they  stifled  his  cries  with  a  napkiz^ 
threw  him  down,  and  then  strangled  him.  Catherine  is  said  to  have  ex- 
hibited unfeigned  signs  of  grief  upon  hearing  pf  this  sad  catastrophe^ 
which  M.  Jaufiret  relates  as  an  accidental  occurrence,  as  we  have  gtven 
it  above.  But  there  have  not  been  wanting  chroniclers  who  have  traced 
the  instigation  to  another  source.  It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  had 
Alexis  Oriof  proceeded  to  such  extremities  without  instigation,  whi<^  is 
quite  possible,  still  he  would  not  have  done  so  without  being  certain 
of  impunity,  if  not  of  gaining  favour.  The  empress  was  quite  aware  of 
the  version  which  the  foreign  powers  would  gpive  to  such  an  occurrence^ 
and  she  exerted  herself  greatly  to  counteract  such.  In  Russia  it  was  given 
out  that  Peter  had  perished  from  an  hemorrhoidal  colic,  and  his  body  was 
exposed  for  three  days  in  the  church  of  Saint  Alexander  Newski,  to  con- 
vince the  discontented  that  he  was  really  dead. 

The  next  step  taken  by  Catherine  to  assure  her  usurpation  was  to  send 
off  all  the  late  emperor's  relatives  and  the  Holstein  soldiery  to  that 
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duchy,  the  goveroment  of  which  she  entrusted  to  Prince  George.  She 
had  herself  consecrated  at  Moscow,  she  entered  into  peaceful  negotiatioiis 
with  Prusna,  and  she  is  even  said  to  have  meditated  an  alliance  with 
Gregory  Orio^  bat  was  dissuaded  by  the  Chancellor  Baron  Tsof.  With 
the  exception  of  her  feminine  weaknesses,  Catherine,  from  the  onset,  ex- 
hibited great  talent,  tempered  by  prudence  and  even  humanity.  Never 
was  the  court  of  France  more  mistaken  than  when  it  supposed  that  she 
was  clever  but  frivolous,  skilful  in  intrigue,  but  without  sound  ability,  and 
that  her  reign  would  be  a  brief  and  a  disastrous  one.  She  was  for  one 
whole  day  m  a  position  of  danger  quite  as  imminent  as  any  in  which 
Peter  had  been  placed,  from  an  insurrection  of  the  guards,  but  she  had 
firmness  and  temper  enough  to  pass  through  this  ordeal  with  success,  and 
all  that  resulted  was  the  exile  of  several  young  noblemen  and  officers  to 
the  ices  of  Siberia. 

The  first  occasion  upon  which  Catherine  manifested  the  natural  vigour 
o(  her  character  to  Europe  was  when  troubles  arose  in  Courland,  for  some 
time  vassal  to  Poland,  and  in  the  government  of  which  she  establidied 
her  fisvourite,  Kren.  The  next  was  in  Poland  itself,  which  was  at  that 
time  divided  into  two  fiictions,  one  in  favour  of  the  Potockis,  and  the 
other  of  the  Ciartoryskis.  France  endeavoured  to  stir  up  Mnsta£^  Sultan 
of  the  Osmanlis,  to  interfere*  in  Catherine's  acknowledged  purport  of 
bringing  these  civil  dissensions  to  an  end  by  the  appoiotment  of  her 
favourite,  Poniatowski,  as  ruler.  But  Warsaw  was,  notwithstanding, 
oocupied  by  the  Russian  forces,  the  diet  was  convoked,  the  Protestant 
states  seconded  the  views  of  Catherine,  Poniatowski  was  elected  under  the 
name  of  Stanblas  Augustus,  and  he  was  recognised  by  all  the  foieiga 
powers. 

Matters^  however,  did  not  proceed  quite  smoothly.  The  &natacism  of 
the  people  was  excited  by  the  Romanist  clergy,  a  conspiracy  was  fomented 
by  Prince  Repnin,  an  extraordinary  diet  was, convoked,  once  more  War- 
saw was  occupied  by  the  Russians ;  but  all  parties  alike  had  to  bend  be- 
fore the  will  of  the  Muscovite  representative.  The  power  thus  obtained 
over  Poland  by  Russia  did  not  fedl  to  alarm  other  nations,  more  espe- 
cially France,  which  sided  with  the  Romanist  party,  and  never  ceased  its 
efforts  to  induce  the  Porte  to  prevent  Russia  consolidating  a  power  which, 
it  was  averred,  was  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Nor  was  all  perfectly  quiet  in  Russia  itself.  Peter  was  dead,  but  tiiere 
remained  the  imprisoned  claimant  to  the  throne,  Ivan.  The  young  prince^ 
who  had  better  have  been  bom  a  peasant,  was  now  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  but  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  long  seclusion  had.  in- 
duced a  passive  state  of  imbecility.  One  Mirowitch,  who  had  wrongs 
against  the  Russian  government,  which  dated  back  to  the  time  of 
Maieppa  and  Charles  of  Sweden,  planned  the  deliveranoe  of  Ivan. 
Being  captain  of  the  guard  at  the  fortress  of  Schlusselbnrg,  where  the 
prince  was  confined,  he  seduced' the  soldiery,  and  made  a  desperate 
attempt  at  liberating  the^  prince.  To  prevent  this,  however,  two  officers^ 
Wlassief  and  Tchekin,  who  lived  in  the  same  apartment  with  the  prinoe> 
and  who  probably  had  instructions  to  that  effect,  in  anticipation  of  any 
such  event  as  had  now  come  to  pass,  cruelly  put  the  youth  to  death. 
Seeing  himself  thus  defeated,  Mirowitch  let  his  sword  hil  from  his  hands, 
and  said,  "  I  have  failed;  nothing  remains  for  me  but  to  die."  He  was  at 
once  made  a  prisoner,  and  was  executed  on  the  26th  of  September,  1764. 
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Amidst  these  intestine  troubles,  Catherine  laboured  assiduously  in  her 
career  of  national  reforms.  She  reformed  the  administration,  encouraged 
instruction,  abolished  torture  and  the  confiscation  of  goods,  improved  the 
condition  of  the  peasants,  reorganised  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  founded 
hospitals,  schools  of  medicine,  and  schools.  Nothing  was  too  great  for 
her  comprehension,  and,  at  the  same  time,  nothing  was  too  insignificant 
for  her  attention.  A  pkilosophe,  as  the  French  call  her,  the  correspondent 
of  Voltaire  and  D'Alembert,  she  founded  an  academy  for  the  learned  at  the 
same  time  that  she  encouraged,  in  every  possible  manner,  the  develop- 
tnent  of  industry  and  commerce.  It  was  with  a  view  more  especially  to 
the  development  of  the  latter  that  Catherine  employed  the  well-known 
travellers,  Pallas,  Falk,  Gmelin,  and  Guldenstedt,  to  explore  the  remote 
regions  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  such  countries  as  were  limitrophal  to 
them,  and  it  is  to  the  labours  of  these  travellers  and  naturalists  that 
Russia  is  indebted,  after  the  conquests  of  Peter  the  Great  and  of 
Catherine,  to  the  gradual  extension  of  her  commerce,  influence,  and 
power  in  Central  and  Eastern  Asia,  till  that  now  embraces  the  greater 
portion  of  what  was  Independent  Tartary,  of  Mongolia,  of  Mantchuria 
and  Chinese  Tartary,  as  &r  as  the  nnouths  of  the  Amur  and  Saghalian, 
the  most  northerly  island  of  Japan.  There  is  little  in  Asia,  now,  north 
of  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  that  has  not  felt  the  influence  of  Russia, 
or  that  has  not  fidlen  under  the  sway  of  its  roving  Cossacks — an  institu- 
tion peculiar  to  Rusma — and  the  one  best  adapted  for  the  gradual  civilisa* 
tion  of  such  remote  and  extensive  regions. 

In  the  mean  tame  France  had  brought  its  policy,  of  hatred  to  bear 
effectually  affaintt  the  Semiramis  of  tl^  North — a  hatred  all  the  more 
intense  as  the  great  reformer  &voured  the  English.  <*  Le  roi,**  wrote 
the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  '^pense  que  la  haine  de  Catherine  II.  est  beau- 
coup  plus  honorable  que  son  amide,"  and  had  induced  the  Porte  to  de- 
clare war.  French  agents  had  also  roused  the  famous  Krim  Guerai, 
Tartar  Khan  of  the  Crimea,  to  insurrection,  but  they  had  failed  with 
Prussia  and  Sweden.  The  burning  of  the  suburbs  of  Balta  by  the 
Zaporog  Cossacks — afterwards  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea — ^was  the  first 
element  in  a  disastrous  war.  The  Russian  minister,  Obreskof,  was,  in 
those  days  of  summary  and  undisciplined  vengeance,  imprisoned  by  the 
Turks  in  the  fortress  of  the  Seven  Towers — as  Menschikof  would  have 
been,  paletot  and  all,  had  he  ventured  upon  so  brusque  a  mission  in  the 
times  of  Catherine  as  he  did  in  those  of  Nicholas. 

Prince  Galitiin  was  appointed  the  chief  in  command  of  the  Russian 
forces.  General  Roumiantzof  commanded  the  division  of  the  Ukraine, 
or  frontier  of  Poland  and  Little  Tartary.  General  Meden  commanded  a 
division  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  plan  of  the  Ttrks  was  to  attack  the  Rus- 
sian empire  with  three  great  armies.  The  first,  commanded  by  the 
grand  vizier  in  person,  was  to  operate  in  Moldavia ;  the  second,  under 
the  order  of  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea,  was  to  operate  in  the  Ukraine ; 
the  third,  composed  of  a  numerous  but  disorderly  gathering  from  Kur- 
distan and  Assyria,  was  to  operate  in  the  IVans-Caucasian  provinces. 
This  latter  army  was  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Caucasians,  so  that  Russia 
had  serious  work  on  hand.  The  malcontents  of  Poland,  it  is  also  to  be 
observed,  were  in  &vour  of  the  Turkish  cause. 

The  Russtans,  notwithstanding,  with  the  snperimty  of  race  and  civi- 
iisatioQ  which  belonged  to  them,  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of 
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Kfaoiiiiy  a  &ty  on  tlie  nght  btnk  of  th«  DDietier,  wUch  ooostitates  tlie 
ktj  to  Mc^dam.  After  two  ^Mlurea  (ona  of  whidb  Catherino  attributes, 
iQ  a  letter  to  Yolture,  to  want  of  commiBeariat),  Prince  Galitain  sno- 
eeeded  ^in  croeeine  the  .Daieiter,  in  capturing  the  fiHrtreas,  and  driying 
tfie  Tast  hordes  of  bellicose  Mnssdman  plunderen  and  fuuUics  bdbie 
Urn*  The  submission  of  Jassy  and  Bucharest  followed  as  a  matter  of 
eoarse,  and  the  first  campaign  ended  by  the  trinmphant  occupation  of 
the  Danufaian  Ph>Tinoes  by  the  Russian  forces. 

On  the  part  of  the  Tnrics,  Emin  Pasha  had  been  socoeeded  by  Mol- 
daiwm,  an  ignoiant,  yet  presumptuous  and  violent  man.  Emin  Pasha 
had  himself  ezeented  Karaman  Pasha  and  others  £>r  incapacity,  but 
when  the  Sultan  learnt  that  the  Rvasians  had  crossed  the  Dniest^,  the 
nand  Tiser  and  siradsar's  heads  in  their  turn  pud  the  forfeit  of  their 
neompetenoy.  On  the  Russian  side.  General  Roumiantaof  had  suc- 
eeeded  to  Prince  Galitsin  as  chief  in  command.  But  on  the  occasion 
of  a  new  eampaigny  Moldavangi  was  superseded  at  the  onset  by  Khafil 
Pasha,  and  Dewkt  Guerai,  who  had  succeeded  Krim  Gnerai  as  Khan  of 
the  Crimea,  was  superseded  by  Kaplan.  The  Turks  then  crossed  the 
Dannbe,  and  Abdi  Pasha  made  an  attempt  upon  Bucharest ;  but  they 
were  soon  defeated  at  two  different  points,  Faldji  and  I'A^gay  and  thrown 
across  the  great  river,  Bender,  Bradow,  and  Aokennan  Isdiing  into  the 
hands  of  the  vietoia. 

With  a  second  campaign,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  the  dogs  oi 
war  are  let  loose,  matters  bad  become  more  complicated.  CaJkkerine  had 
asnt  a  fleet  to  stir  up  the  Greeks  to  insurrection,  in  order  to  create  adiver^ 
sioQ  in  herfsvonr.  England  lent  her  aid  in  tUa  movement  out  of  rivalry 
to  the  Fzench,  who  abetted  the  barbarians — as  the  En^ish  have  since,  in 
thmr  turn,  so  often  done.  The  Montenegrins  were  also  in  open  revolt. 
The  Greeks  were  woseted  by  land,  but  die  Ottoman  fleet  vras  destroyed 
at  Tchesme.  The  Russians  had,  at  tfie  same  time,  advanced  from  the 
Principalities  across  the  Danube,  and  oooupied  Bmlgaria.  Khalil  Pasha 
had  been  rq»laced  by  Sdehdar,  and  ELaplan  Guerai  by  Selim ;  but  this 
perpetual  supplanting  of  iacapables  in  the  field  by  blustering  boasters  at 
the  conncil-taole  was  not  followed  by  any  good  raaults.  Prince  Dolgo- 
looki  took  Perekop,  and  advancing  thence  into  the  Crimea,  the  wl^ 
peninsula  was  subjected  to  the  Riurian  nde.  Musti^ha  now  appealed 
m  his  extremity  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Beriin.  He  was  worsted 
at  every  point ;  congresses  were  held,  first  at  FoksAatH,  and  then  at 
Bucharest ;  still  war  was  prosecuted.  The  Russians  met  with  a  ^eck  at 
Silistria,  but  nltimatdy  the  Turks  were  defeated  and  the  grand  risier 
berieged  at  Schnmla.    The  Sublime  Porte  was  then  reduced  to  sue  for 

EM,  and  the  treaty  of  Kntehuk  Kainan^i  secured  to  Russia,  Aao^ 
bourn,  Yeni  Kalah,  and  Kertch,  in  the  Crimea,  the  Kabarda,  and  the 
80-eaIled  independence  of  the  tribes  of  Little  Tartaiy,  whilst  the  Dana- 
biaa  Prindpaities  and  Bessandna  were  rest^ed  to  Ab  Turks.  The  most 
important  result  o(  these  two  sanguinary  campai^  was^  however,  the 
opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  had,  ever  since  the 
destmetion  of  the  commercial  strcmghoUs  of  the  Genoese  and  Yenetiana 
hv  the  Turks,  been  dosed  by  that  nncivilised  commumty  to  the  nations 
of  the  West,  as  weU  as  to  Russia. 
Thasncoess  of  Russia  against  Tnriray  had,  howevee,  little  or  no  effect 
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in  terrifyiDg  tihe  Fobs  into  ooneMftom.  CcmsfinfOtj  and  oonfedaratba 
succeeded  in  that  unlbrtomate  ooantiT  one  to  another.  A  republic  is  al 
all  times  a  more  or  less  impracticable  state  of  things,  bat  where  ther» 
are  laiity  of  principles  ana  numditv,  no  spirit  of  self-aboesfation  and 
patriotic  sacrifice^  such  becomes  an  absolute  impossibility.  There  is,  in- 
deed, no  form  of  government  that  requires  so  mudi  exercise  of  patriotic 
Tirtoes  as  the  republican;  but  for  one  Cato^  how  many  Csaars  have  we 
in  the  history  of  such  attempts  ?  Who  have  succeeded  to  Washington^ 
and  who  to  Lamartine  in  our  own  days  P  In  P<^and,  Catherine's  favourite^ 
Stanislas  Augustas — fell  before  the  confederacy  of  the  Potodds,  the 
Fukwsids,  and  the  Badawills.  Russia,  Austria,  Fmasia,  and  Turkey 
were  all  obliged  to  interfere  to  restore  this  turbulent  land  to  tranquillity- 
The  only  solution  to  ti»e  problem  that  presented  itself  was  the  very  simdb^ 
but  not  very  disinterested,  one,  of  a  partition  of  the  country,  just  as  baa 
in  our  time  been  proposed  in  regard  to  the  territories  now  un<kr  the  rule 
of  the  Osmanlis.  Austria  began  by  occupying  the  territory  of  ^ps» 
Frederick  the  Great  followed  suit.  Bussta,  with  an  insurrection  fomented 
by  one  Oginski  in  Lithuania,  was  at  fint  favourable  to  a  strong  and  a 
united  government,  but  she  also  had  to  give  way  to  what  at  that  time 
was  a  received  plan  of  action.  Had  Pohmd  had  a  king  at  that  epoch,  ha 
mieht  have  done  something  towards  saving  her  nationality,  althougfa. 
socn  an  institution  would  be  of  no  avail  in  omrown  days,  when  kinffdoma 
are  oast  to  the  dogs  by  the  principle  of  am-intanrentiony  which,  with  an 
inqperial  democracy  at  the  head  of  a£BEurs,  means  leaving  things  to  their 
&te  at  its  dictation.  It  was  in  vain  that  Stanislaa  Augttftus  appealed  to 
France  and  Great  Britaiiu  The  responsibility  of  a  war  against  Russia^ 
Fhissia,  Austria,  and  Turkey  united,  weighed  more  heavily  tiian  the 
QKiliation  of  Fdand  did  on  tbrir  ccmscienoes. 

Two  other  incidents  had  arisen  to  make  Catherine  desirous  of  peace  : 
one  was,  tin  revoluticm  in  Sweden;  and  another,  an  insurrection  in 
Bussia  itself  under  one  Fouffatsdie^  a  Cossack  of  the  Don,  who  passed 
himself  off  as  Peter  UL  This  very  aingukr  insurrection  brought  into 
strong  reHef  the  Oriental  element  of  the  empire— the  various  tribes  o£ 
Cancariany  Tnric,  Tartar,  Kalmuck,  and  Mongul  origin,  who  still,  to  a 

Kt  ttctent,  people  Southern  Russia  in  Europe  and  almost  all  Ariatie 
ia.  There  were  Tureauts,  Bashkirs,  Kirgfais^  Kahnuck  Tartars, 
Tchuwasses,  Mordwins,  ana  otiiers  engaged  in  this  great  revolt.  Civil 
war  was  for  a  long  time  carried  on  with  a  varying  success  along  the 
valley  of  theTaik,  and  in  the  great  govenuaent  ci  Orenburg.  One  day 
tiM  Kossian  mend  Midielsoa  beat  the  Cossacks,  another  Saj  Fouffats- 
ehef  drove  iSe  Muscovites  before  him.  The  Cossacks  even  crossed  the 
Ural,  and  delivered  over  the  andent  city  of  Kasan  to  flames.  It  was  in 
vain  tiwt  Mi<dielsoa  was  supplanted  by  Panin  and  Suwanow,  and  that 
Catherine  ihxeatened  to  takb  the  command  of  her  troops  hmelf ; 
Fbugatflohef  was  as  &r  from  being  omquered  as  ever,  when  he  was 
tNacheroudy  delivered  over  to  his  enemies  by  three  Cossack  caitiffii  ^fiir 
treasheiy  is  still  treaoheiy,  even  in  a  good  canse),  and  after  dra^^gmg 
ham  whom  they  could  not  worst  on  the  field  oi  battle  about  m  an 
htm  cage  when  a  solitary  prisoner,  they  put  him  to  an  ignomimout 
deatL  The  races  of  Oriental  origin  wfakh  we  have  before  enomeratod 
had,  however,  grievances  and  wrongs  of  no  common  order  to  plead 
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againit  the  despotisin  of  the  MiuooTites  as  an  apology  for  taking  up 
aitns.  The  last  great  war  between  Russ  and  Tartar  had  one  great  ui 
permanent  result  The  Rusnans  became  satisfied  that,  to  carry  on  a 
prolonged  warfare  widi  races  of  such  rowing  and  independent  habits  of 
life,  must  be  uldmately  disastrous  to  themseWes.  They  gave  up  the 
attempt,  and  adopted  the  system  of  conciliation  and  education,  ever  nnoe 
persevered  in  with  success.  There  were  mosques  and  schoob  and  small 
governments  and  crosses  scattered  broadcast  over  the  Asiatic  plains  and 
Russian  steppes.  The  more  orderly  were  disciplined  into  Conacks,  and 
these  were  used  for  the  subjection  of  their  compatriots.  This  is  the  sys- 
tem which,  upheld  by  the  /ortiter  m  re  and  tuavUer  in  modo,  and 
oemented  by  commerce  and  the  industrial  wants  of  the  peonle  themselves, 
has  answered  so  well,  that  die  power  of  Russia  now  extends  over  nearly 
one-half  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 

The  execution  of  Pougatsche^  and  the  tranqnillisation  of  the  empire, 
enabled  Catherine  to  turn  her  attention  to  othw  matters.  She  wrote  to 
Voltaire,  "  M.  le  Marquis  de  Pougatschef  a  v6cu  en  8c61^rat  et  va  finir 
en  liohe."  But  although  his  b^ird  was  barbarously  torn  from  his  &ee 
by  a  brutal  Russian  general,  although  he  was  dragged  about  in  a  cage, 
exposed  to  every  imaginable  indignity,  struck  till  he  was  covered  widi 
blood  and  bruises,  was  pilloried  for  two  months  at  the  Mint,  and  cast 
down  on  the  scaffold  like  a  bullock  to  the  slaughter,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  resolution  of  the  man  fiBuled  him  in  Us  great  extremity. 
Catherine,  we  had  said,  found  relief  in  his  execution — so  much  so,  that 
she  took  a  new  favourite  to  herself  upon  the  strength  of  it,  and  Potemkin 
was  advanced  to  the  place  previously  occupied  by  Gregory  OrloS,  who 
wu  loaded  widi  honours  and  favours  on  his  dismissal.  The  sacnficea 
necessary  to  ensure  the  inviolability  of  the  person  of  the  new  &vourite 
(and  he  insisted  upon  the  dismissal  of  all  who  were  supposed  to .  be 
inimical  to  his  ascendancy)  did  not,  however,  prevent  Cathmne's  devo* 
tion  to  state  matters.  She  issued  several  ukases  of  high  importance  to 
die  progress  of  commerce  and  industry  on  the  occaaon  of  a  journey  to 
Moscow;  new  disturbances  having  broken  out  in  the  Crimea,  she  defini- 
tively attached  the  peninsula  to  the  empire,  and  she  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vanced her  outposts  from  the  Don  to  Tiflis.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a 
journey  made  by  Catherine  herself  to  the  Crimea,  that  Potemlda  ex- 
hausted himself  in  inventing  surprises  for  the  empress— towns,  ports,  aod 
even  armies,  seemed  to  spring  up  at  every  step,- as  if  by  magic. 

This  brief  epoch  of  love  and  gloiy  was,  however,  soon  succeeded  by  the 
more  serious  occupations  of  war.  Tne  Sublime  Porte  was  umd  this  time 
to  take  up  arms,  by  the  pressure  of  Eng^nd  and  Prussia.  JPotemkin  was 
ddighted.  His  ambition  was  to  wear  the  grand  cordon  of  St.  Geoige, 
which  was  only  given  to  a  successful  general ;  nor  was  he  unsncoessraL 
While  the  Pnnce  of  Nassau  was  destroying  the  Turiddi  fleet,  the  Rus- 
rians,  under  Potemkin,  were  drivmg  their  troops  across  the  Dwiube^  and 
Otschakof  fell  before  the  victorious  general,  notwithstanding  a  diverdon 
effected  by  the  Swedes  under  Gustavus  IIL  in  fevour  d  ute  Oamanlia. 
Hios  ended  the  campaign  of  1788.  Hie  next  year  it  was  recommenced 
in  the  Baltic  with  the  Swedes,  and  on  the  Black  Sea  and  in-  the  Danu- 
bian  Principalitiee  widi  the  Turks.     Gahttx,  Bender,  and  Ismail  fsU 
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before  the  Tictorioos  Rtissiana.  Catherioe  ooosoled  herself  for  the  absence 
of  Prince  Potemkin,  engaged  in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  country,  first 
with  Momono^  who  lost  Us  temporary  favour  for  intrignine  with  Prin« 
oess  Tcherbalo^  and  then  with  Zoubof,  who  had  been  put  forward  pur- 
posely by  Soltikof  to  supersede  Potemkin.  The  latter  prince,  no  longer 
in  favour  at  court,  and  superseded  by  Prince  Repnin  in  the  field,  perished 
eoon  af^,  broken^heartea,  on  the  wayside,  not  far  from  Jassy. 

The  war  with  Turkey  was  at  an  end.  Peace  had  been  signed  at 
Jassy,  and,  after  the  loss  of  a  million  of  men  between  the  two  belli- 
gerents, and  the  mutual  ruin  of  their  fleets,  and  embarrassment  of  their 
finances,  all  that  Russia  gained  was  the  territory  between  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Dniester,  and  a  protectorate  over  the  Danubian  Provinces,  which 
latter  will,  however,  one  day  lead  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ottomaii 
Empire.  Catherine's  troubles  were  not,  however,  at  an  end.  After  a 
rupture  and  reconciliation  with  Prussia  on  the  vexed  question  of  Poland^ 
the  armies  of  both  powers  entered  into  that  distracted  country,  and 
a  second  partition  took  place,  which  was  followed  by  a  general  insur- 
leotion.  The  Poles  were,  however,  beaten  at  Maciowice,  their  leader 
Kosoiusiko  was  made  prisoner,  and  Warsaw  capitulated  to  the  Russians. 

Relieved  of  anxiety  in  that  part  of  the  world,  Catherine  directed  her 
whole  energies  to  that  whidi  the  Russian  sovereigns  have  never  lost  nght 
<£,  the  extension  of  their  commerce  and  influence  in  the  East  The  treaty 
<»f  Jassy  ensured  the  sovereignty  of  Georgia  to  Russia,  which,  in  1795, 
had  been  invaded  and  devastated  Wthe  Persians.  Catherine  hurried  off 
troops  to  the  succour  of  the  Trans-Caucasian  provinces,  even  in  the  depth 
of  winter ;  a  brother  of  die  finvourite  Zoubof  was  elected  to  lead  them, 
and  they  advanced  by  ihe  renowned  Derbend,  or  Caspian  Gates.  The 
Rusrians  did  not,  however,  get  beyond  Bakn  and  Shamakhy  in  thmr  first 
campaign.  The  news  of  t£  empress's  death  ^t  a  wtap  to  further  pro« 
ceedings,  and  Zoubof  received  orders  to  return  mto  Ruraia  Proper. 

Catherine,  albeit  leading  in  some  respects  a  moderate  life,  regular  in 
her  habits^  simple  in.  her  diet^  always  moderate,  whether  in  her  jo^  or  her 
anger,  was  now  rixty-seven  years  of  age,  and  her  limbs  were  liable  to 
iwelL  Her  phyrician — a  Greek,  but  not  an  Hippocrates — ^recommended 
oold  salt-water  baths,  which  caused  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 
One  day,  afW  having  transacted  business  with  her  secretary,  Catherine 
told  him  to  wait  for  hor  in  the  ante-chamber.  Her  valet,  surprised  ather 
neither  retumbp^  nor  calling  for  him,  opened  adoor,  and  discovered  that 
die  had  fallen  insenrible  in  the  passage.  She  was  bled  copiously,  and 
came  to  life  again,  but  cUd  not  recover  her  speech.  At  ten  o'clock  at 
ni^ht  she  utterod  a  slight  shriek,  and  expired.  Thus  perished  suddenly 
this  extraOTdinary  woman,  whom  Voltaire  so  justiy  designated  as  the 
Semiramis  of  the  North.  If  we  could  take  from  her  memory  the  record 
of  her  fatal  passions,  she  would  occupy  a  place  in  histo^  as  one  of  the 
greatest  queens  that  ever  lived.  Sne  was  the  very  spirit  of  toleration, 
apA  the  ineamatimi  of  that  great  policy  whose  motto  is  '^lave  and  let 
live."  Hence  die  contribute,  next  to  Peter  tiie  Great,  more  than  any 
oiher  monarch  to  laybg  the  enduring  seeds  of  greatness  in  tiie  most  ex- 
tensive of  all  en^rss— 4hat  of  Rusna  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 
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THE  HAWTHORN 

Bt  W.  Chablbs 

Thucb  lov«d,  tiuiee  Icmij,  mi  aU 
ifidvmj  iipoi  the  im<M  UM  ii  bkxM 
Amiwiiktnmdmbmmmi  vhoitkesMp 
Iloodi  viMriKdi  to  tte  fVEMl  tip^  or  em 
In  eartk-vmed  roots  to  winter.    Its  ^nm 
A  sylvnn  and  eeooeateied  g^ade  that  akuta 
The  fiIbCTt4aaaeiled  coppice^  looking  down. 
O'er  teiduious  hecKe  aaod  meadow,  to  the  iSl 
ThitlmbUeamtfte Taney.    Nota 
Of  hiBMn  life  distwha  tibe  traiqid 
Wkate,  Mke  a  ^art,  the  landaoape 
Ub  ran  the  bbe  honiOB.    HeEc^akni^ 

0  hswthonil  on  the  tarf  hebw  thy  bo 

1  spread  m j  weaiy  limhs  and  mnae  awl 
On  dreams  of  wajward  dajs  in  happy  yonth 
I  mnse^  and  sad  lespondini^  hreesn  stir 
Tbnr  pnekbr  hranehes,  hoaynhurhknalyiw; 
I  mnae.  «id  fin  wodd  6iiB^r^  thy  hob- 
Thoi^h  imsd  with  tfe  iMols  of  i«fr-«AM 


Thn^ih  alnts  fihwos  beog,  that  eftoh  Ha 
Kay  poise  its  mener  joke^  as  the  Um 
When  hearts  throb  bodest.    For  all  life  reireals 
Electric  bonds  of  sympathy  that  bind 
The  Godhead  to  his  oreateres.    So  maysBt  tiioii, 
Besr  sharer  a  ddig^ts  ef  boykoed,  he 
Parti^armitsaern'riBn.    Dosotstitt 


Thy  shadows  M  npoB  as  as  of  oU» 
Ama  |^ory4>eams  slant  through  thy  Atom  eHeaies 
In  ohefoered  lishts  along  the  twuKuig  swardP 
And  aie  not  stifl  roofi^  seams  of  baric,  and  aU 
The  lines  that  thrid  vkj  twisted  maze  of  twigs 
Eandliar  as  this  Labynnth  of  FMe 
lAtmi  my  pafaa  liioe  wrinkles  inleriaoedP 
Here  eoinng  laiTfli  stall  in  air  dfinnd 
Br  silken  gosssaer  ficoa  thony  Boqght ; 
Here,  booming  dt  from  covert  of  the  siiiy» 
The  ehaf er  wheels  abroad  on  orispM  fana 
SheUs  of  brown  gloss  and  sUver-tiSBse  wings : 
Still  as  of  Yore  upon  the  swarthe  bdow 
The  tremnloQS  eano|^  tiiine  umbrage  weaves 
Frul,  debeate  bhiebeUs,  penMoos  aronnd 
Lah  stalks,  ring  domhly  a  the  aphyr^  s^ 
Half  strip  the  bk>w-batt  fram  the  Uhsrn  naa 
Of  seed-time  dandelionw     Calmly  basks 
In  golden  sunshine  the  grosn  gleaming  swaid 
Beyond  the  margin  of  tSs  thorn-tree's  shades 
This  darlmg  hawthorn,  dear,  funiliar  haunt 
Of  joys  bng  yanished. 

Here  one  siutry  noon 
It  seems  but  yesterdaj,  though  years  sinoe  then 
Haye  roUed  their  magic  circles  round  my  life— 
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Here  stretched  upon  the  shadowed  greensward,  I, 

Not  bronzed  with  fortj  summers  then,  nor  grev 

With  fortr  winters,  hen  la^r  down  and  dreameo. 

Twas  in  tnis  venr  q>ot,  bemde  this  root, 

josnong  the  meadow-sweet  and  feathered  fern. 

The  ouckop-buds  and  crowfoot,  tired  with  sport. 

An  urchin  with  gold  ringlelB,  here  I  dept. 

And,  dreaming — ^home  from  school-— of  cricket,  saw 

The  low  **hj^*  whistling  o'er  the  let«l  gcassi 

Heacd  nsffing  ^rill  across  the  windy  bounda 

The  call  of  merrj  comrades:  when— a  touch 

Prom  warm  ana  rosj  Irps  upon  mj  brow 

Awoke  me  with  a  bss  r   8weet  coosin  Blanohe^ 

9wBet  babj  Bboiehe^  a  prattling  blne-ejed  far, 

Tsmed  three,  nd  toddtmff  in  led  ereakiiig  ami 

Among  the  daisies  iomn  the  psstofal  wmtepi 

StrayM  hither  was  ahe  from  ner  nuiae  the  while 

Coquetting  near  the  filbert  hedge,  unseen 

By  aU  save  Eohin,  leaning  <ni  his  «nni— 

riuik-whiskered  Rob,  the  Iceeper  of  our  chase. 

Here,  tottering  thus  across  the  mead,  in  wMt^ 

Her  Btnw  hat  by  one  string  trailed  at  her  heeb. 

Soft  crooning  to  herself  a  nurseiy  sone. 

She  came,  and,  stooping,  woke  me  wiu  a^! 

Around  me  then  in  chifcUbood,  with  that  fay 

Of  inCuiOT  beside  me;,  trembling  fell 

The  hawtnom's  shadows,  shadows  fallmg  still 

Around  mr  lonely  maidtoed,  shadows  oft 

At  mteiTan  ul  mterveung  years 

Steeamed en  my  ^Miche and me^  hare  kiMmgen 

Through aoeiiyjears together,    filanehe^ myJakmkt, 

Through  all  theu  warenng  maae  «f  gmfiiaiirtfnML 

Child-placate— ftister-atodent—io^Br — ^wife  1 

Now  TOSsing  cowslip  balls  among  the  buds 

Just  creaming  into  blossom  on  the  spray : 

Now  leaning,  cheek  kj  dieek,  o'er  some  loved  page. 

When  autumn  shed  crisp  lesra  abroad 

And  dyed  the  emde  h»wi  scariet— so  die  fptow 

From  girlhood,  a  Isir  flli^  to  maiden  grace. 

So  wooed  I  hme  by  mooKdight,  at  our  trysti^ 

By  starlidit  and  by  siinlignt  wooed  and  won— 

Won  till  Loye  crowned  1^  my  Life's  Queen  one  morn. 

Crowned  with  a  nuptial  garland  of  tfy  may, 

Ohi  hawthorn!  flowering  then  aU  fragrance :  wen 

Till~0  the  day !— ere  yet  that  yearwas  dead. 

The  ted  lea^vsea  tiidded  o'er  the  path  where  she, 

My  darling,  was  home  forth  still  dethed  in  wMtc^ 

Still  crowned  witii  fSuieet  blossomfl^  in  her  hand 

A  stainless  lily,  emblem  of  herseLT— 

Not  now  the  warm-lipped  wee  thing,  but  far  more 

Thus  waxen  cold,  my  Angel  of  the  May  I 
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THE  CASTLE  OF  EHBENBBEITSTEIN. 

BT  WILLIAM  PICKEBSanX. 

I  DO  not  know  aoytluDg  more  highly  prized  at  the  preseDt  day  than 
that  whidi  if  wdl  crowned  widi  yean.  I  wonder  if  our  predeceaaotg 
entertained  to  hifffa  a  reneration  for  their  predecessors  as  we  do  for  them, 
or  if  those  who  shall  succeed  us  will  beat  any  pains  to  learn  what  garments 
we  wore  and  what  style  of  fumitnre  we  preferred?  Dor  age,  I  ctmoare, 
contains  all  the  elements  of  popularity— -a  popularity  not  merdy  ephe- 
men],  hut  solid  and  permanent  Shall  I  reeapitobte  the  legacies  we 
beneath  to  posterity—^gas,  steam,  electric  tdegraphs,  improTements  in 
▼anous  kinds  of  machinery,  &c.?  Shall  I  hint  at  our  disooreries  in 
California  and  Australia? — ^ror  with  all  their  loye  for  sdence,  our  posterity 
will  Tenerate  us  none  the  less  for  looking  to  the  main  chance,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  the  old  maxim  with  them,  as  with  us^  will  still  hold — 

Bi  possis,  rect^ ;  si  non,  quocuiqiie  modo  rem. 
• 

I  must,  howersr,  recur  to  the  proporiticm  with  which  I  started. 
Whence  this  love^  then,  for  that  which  is  andent?  YThence  thw  poking 
amongst  old  stones  and  this  poring  orer  illuminated  manuscripts?  I  do 
not  see  anything  particularly  interesting  in  the  remains  of  a  Roman  wall, 
hot  I  cannot  fix  my  eyes  upon  them  many  minutes  without  a  tnun  of 
ideas  rushing  durougfa  my  mmd.  What  penod  was  it  built? — what  times 
were  they  t&t  requued  sudi  defences? — and  so  I  am  led  on  stop  by  step 
to  inquire  into  the  whde  history  of  the  time. 

To  descend,  howeyer,  from  great  things  to  small  tilings:  the  old 
ann*chair  upon  which  you  are  sittings  may  once  haye  been  Ae  pro- 
perty  of  your  mat-grandfother ;  he  may  have  sat  in  it  a  thousand 
times.  Well,  mo  was  he  ?  yon  inquire;  and  suddenly  you  wish  to  be 
made  aoquainted  with  ewerj  passage  in  his  history.  I>o  we  not  fonqr 
diat  W€  may  one  day  become  subjects  of  as  great  an  interest  to  our  poe* 
tsrity  as  our  predecessors  haye  become  to  us,  and  is  it  not  likely  that 
tins  notion  has  contributed  to  thb  insatiable  curiosity  ? 

However  tfiat  miy  be,  it  is  yery  dear  that  we  have  a  great  love  ovr* 
idves  for  these  dear  old  things :  old  fomiture,  old  books,  old  ruins,  old 
wines— ay,  and  old  authors,  too.  Eveiythinff,  it  araears,  imnroves  by 
keeping ;  and  it  may  be  some  consolation  to  know,  tbai  thongn  some  of 
ns  may  not  be  read  by  the  present  generation,  we  may  be  read  uA  re-read 
by  our  posterity.  What  a  glorious  guerdon !— what  a  truly  soothing 
possibility! 

If  thoes  things  I  have  mentioned  be  so  exceedingly  foseinating,  is  it  not 
likely  that  an  old  castie,  and  a  German  castie  to  boot,  will  be  ao  in  a 
mwii  greater  demeP  An  old  German  castle  I  Heavena!  the  very 
name  calb  up  a  timusand  romantic  incidents,  for  who  ever  knew,  or, 
rather,  who  ever  heard,  of  an  old  German  castie  without  these  necessary 
appoidages? 

In  one  of  the  most  romantic  districts  in  Germany  stood  sodi  a  quaint 
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old  oasUe,  veiy  much  dikpidatody  voy  mocb  OTergrown  wiih  lidieiit  and 
iiry,  and  very  much  dreaded  by  those  who  lived  in  the  immediate  nei^ 
boorhood.  It  stood  in  a  deep  valley,  and  was  snrroonded  by  almost  mi- 
penetrable  forests.  It  was  mfficnlt  for  a  stranger  to  find  out  the  w- 
proacbes  that  led  to  it,  for,  on  viewing  it  from  the  rising  ^^round  on  the 
miponte  side,  it  appeared  to  be  so  completely  hemmed  m  by  dosely- 
pumted  timber,  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  there  was  but  one  way  to 
ffain  access  to  it,  which  was  by  threading  the  intricate  labyrinths  of  the 
forest.  There  was,  however,  a  better  and  a  more  direct  approach,  which, 
neverthdess,  was  known  to  very  few  of  those  who  had  even  lived  all 
their  lives  mthin  a  mile  or  two  of  the  place— those  who  knew  therv 
esdsted  such  an  approach,  knew  no  morci  for  they  had  never  ventured 
akng  the  path  even  in  the  broad  daylight  The  proprietor  of  this  curious 
domain,  man  than  a  century  before  the  time  reforred  to,  had  caused 
about  twelve  feefs  breadth  of  timber  to  be  felled  from  the  top  of  the 
▼alley  to  the  castle,  and  thus  a  road  was  formed,  very  rude  it  is  trus^ 
but  of  suffident  brrnddi  to  adnut  of  a  caniage  bemg  driven  from  the 
opening  in  the  forest  direct  to  the  mte  of  the  castie.  Thb  road,  by  a 
gndfm  descent  and  an  occasional  winding,  was  the  only  approach  to  this 
remarkable  edifice.  The  building  was  not  very  conspicuous  at  a  distance, 
and  viewing  it  from  the  most  fovourable  situation,  it  might  easiljr  csomm 
the  spectator,  who  would  most  likely  be  absorbed  in  contemplaung  the 
eztraordmary  forest,  which  spreads  itself  right  and  left  to  such  a  dis- 
tance before  him.  A  closer  inspection,  however,  would  enable  him  to 
descry  the  grey,  mouldering  turrets  of  the  castle  just,  as  it  were,  peepng 
out  from  amoi^  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  a  stream  of  water  of  conriderable  breadtii 
iukI  depth  pursues  its  course,  till  at  length  it  fells  into  a  mudi  larger 
stream  some  few  miles  below. 

The  castle  itself  occupies  a  large  SMce  of  ground,  but  itisdiflieult  tofiz 
i}ie  precise  period  of  its  erection.  The  founder,  if  tradition  may  be  de- 
pended upon,  had  endured  some  bitter  disappointment  in  youth,  and 
becoming  disgusted  with  life  and  mankind,  he  determined  to  shut  him- 
self up  idtog^er  from  society.  He  selected  this  spot  for  his  habitation, 
felled  a  considerable  portion  of  the  timber,  and  built  the  present  edifice 
upon  its  site.  As  he  neither  visited  nor  courted  viritors,  he  was  not 
anxious  to  make  his  abode  very  accessible ;  hence  it  was  not  till  bug  after 
bis  time  that  the  road  to  whicn  I  have  referred  was  made. 

There  were  a  great  many  stories  in  circulation  with  regard  to  this  old 
casUe,  and,  like  a  great  many  other  old  castles,  especially  in  Germany,  I 
fear  it  had  not  tpo  good  a  reputation.  This  much,  however,  is  certain: 
it  had  not  been  occupied  for  a  great  number  of  years,  was  the  terrorofthe 
neighbourhood,  and  there  were  none  bold  enough  to  venture  near  it 
eitiier  by  night  or  day.  It  was  asserted  tiiat  it  was  haunted,  tiiat  spectral 
beings  had  been  seen  flitting  about  the  woods  at  night,  and  that  Mrange 
i^oises  had  been  heard  in  the  neighbourhood. 

At  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  castle  stands  a  small  vil- 
lage, which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  (as  I  do  not  wish  the  kxsalit^  to 
be  known),  I  shall  call  LansdorC  It  was  the  custom  of  the  gossips  of  the 
place,  when  they  met  togetiier  at  their  own  houses,  or  at  the  only 
Gasthaua  in  the  place,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  **  Der  sdiwane 
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JMte  oflood  kilNwt,  anoBgft  nUdi  was  ih«  wwdar  ^annter  ol  te 
otftle  of  Ehraibntetm. 

I  ahaU  rakta  Tery  briefir  <me  or  two  cinwiimtouees  in  Ao  hiatoT  of 
4Wlaaih«fa€CdMaMHn4nUe  domm.  Of  aH  die  girla  ilst  fived  is 
LaaMorf  (I  fpaak,  hj  the  way,  e£  a  period  more  tiaui  half  a  eentaqr 
aoleetfciat  to  me  tiaae  of  the  nanrailive)  there  were  none  who  poaamnaJ 
ihe  vifMfy,  9mk  the  affMtioData  &poiition  of  Liada  ffleTwaan  Her 
C0«BtBMM»  wail  bewtifall  her  feiehaad  broad  and  white  as  the  poiMt 
alabflilar;  hor  darit  ejiB  shaded  with  loog  riUcea  ejFebwywag  hor  aoaw 
aMhas  sChwMQ  asAptor  wooM  Kbs  to  ha^efainlled;  her  mby  lips^ 
wiMa  deaed,  learaMed  the  bow  of  Copid.  lioda  wat  of  poor  bat  mk 
fpaotaUe  pamtage^  aad  had  but  one  brother,  wiM>  was  mmJik  attachod  t» 
lisr*  Tmm  werw  mmj  who  sought  her  aAefeieEis,  asid  amoogsl  ikm 
rsst  *e  Baiw  iw  WasM,  Ae  ddest  of  foor  bndms^  aod  Ae  hair 
t9*eestaleof  Ehrenbratsteiik  Hie  handsoaM  pers0i^  his  addran^  hi» 
lagstsd  wealthy  his  laok,  aU  ooaspired  in  hie  bUobt,  and  it  war  not 
dnfenll  t»  peraeire  diat  linda  kdced  upon  him  BMre  euiuplaeeaUy 

f  of  her  odier  suitots.    There  were  those  who 
t»iSMSustiu>s  wiA  hat  fer  her  ibUy,  aad  to  hint  that  ii  would  he 


if  she  wese  beetowiag  her  sasilas  aaea  a  nserr  hmMe  kvviv 
Id  nahe  bar  an  henest  womany  instbad  of  apon  a  peiaoD  so  enue 
tc^berinstatieB,  aadwhowrnddneesrhe  able  tovMiEe  faerhiawi^;, 
Lioda  heeded  not  Aesefrisndijwanibigs;  mder  a  proantt  el  i 
tbp  bam  aadoeed  her.    Poor  Linda!    She  dhl*» 
many  days,  for  the  news  of  the  barea's  sppiitai.hing'  i 
hm  shsH  bat  aahappy  ezisteoce.    When  the  deadi  of 
hamm  to  bar  broAer,  he  was  neariy  distracted,  lefased  all  loads  of  food^ 
and  wandered  abont  the  neighbourhood  like  a  maaiae.    He  shordj  aftsr* 
dhippsaiiiiTi  and  wae  nerer  heard  of  agana,  and  it  was  geoend j 
led  Wit  ha  had  tfiroww  himself  into  the  neighboanag  stnan  aad 


awMT  by  the  tide.- 

The  baron  did  not  heed  the  death  of  hie  Tietim;  his  masiage,  in  ds» 
tiflM,  took  phuse,  aeoMapanied  hj  great  njoicing;  lUsnge^  heworer, 
bist  honMe  to  relate,  1^  bride  on  the  morning  snbaeqaeBft  «a  the  first 
night  dte  passed  in  the  easde,  was  foand  dead  in  her  bed,  tamng  been 
stabbed  with  a  dagger  in  two  or  three  places.  The  tragedy,  kiwaiar, 
nnfortonately,  did  not  tersrinate  here,  for  in  eonrse  of  time^  as  two  ef 
the  oAar  brodierB  nuMrried,  then^  bridss  wore  ftyand  nnvdered  in  their 
beds  in  Ihe  saa^  boriMfons  manner. 

The  disee  brotfaeie  did  not  long  soerive  their  wirea;  and  at  length 
the  last  and  onlj  eormmg  braneh  of  tte  hoose  contrasted  a  marriy 
with  a  yoong  ladk  of  great  personal  beauty  and  aeconwlishmentsi  SEs 
was  not  detenred  bjr  the  nnhappy  destiny  ttat  had  awaitDd  die  wms  ef 
Ua  breiiiers^  and  he  determioed,  in  spite  of  ^  antecedents^  to  take  n|^ 
his  abode  with  his  newly-made  bride  in  the  castle  of  Ehrenliieit^Bin, 
Afber  the  marriage  eeremony  was  performed,  and  he  and  his  wife  had 
nMde  a  short  tonr  amongst  thrir  seieral  friends  and  relatisnB,  they  took 
up  their  residenee  at  the  old  family  seat.  Their  occupation  of  die  piaoa^ 
in  question  war  not  nomarfaed  by  those  omew  whieh  oaoally  oeeor  ssi 
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60lh  ooeiiioiii^''aiid  windi  lonDriaUy  forebode  eril.  A  Ytolent  itom  df 
tkuider  and  HglitoiDg  paand  ever  the  plaee;  immeiMe  trees  wws 
straek  to  ibe  gfound,  and  fereral  heads  of  cattle  were  killed  in  th* 
immediate  ▼iemitj.  Theie  events  made  their  dae  impression  upon  the 
dcMMSties  aad  theineigUMranngTillagerSy  and  the  nrarder  of  the  Baroness 
ifvn  Wvrffel  was  ledconed  npon  at  eertain.  Simihr  omens  preceded 
the  deaths  of  the  former  ladies  of  the  castle,  and  thej  were  always  faeU- 
to  be  iniayiblopienienilioDs  of  the  appioaiefai&g^  catastrophe. 

It  was  nerer  known  bj  what-  meaoS'  tho  fonner  ladies  had  eomo  by 
their  deadt.    Thejp  were  Ibnod  in  their  beds  stabbed;  but  by  somoextm* 
oaiiBanr  iaw  m  the  e^ndenee,  dw  gait  eetdd  never  properlj  be  fasteBcA 
upoB  imr  hMAwod^  sad  so  they  escaped,  althovgh  Ae  general  bdttef     « 
was  that  diey  in  reality  were  the  murderers. 

The  last  branch  of  this  notable  boose  was  held  in  considerable  estima- 
tion by  tile  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  both  for  his  good  huweor  and 
his  benerolence-^two  trails  of  ebaraoter  which  none  of  his  predeoessota 
possessed.  Neither  was  he  remarkable  for  tiiat  inordinate  cupidity  whieh 
cast  siidi  ft  stais  upon  tiM  es|raftatioB  of  the  former  heirs  of  Bhniifa!B^^ 
Thsro  were  some»  tfacrafcrs^  who  tinrnght  that  the  nsoal  oaitastw^>hemij;h» 
im  tills  laf^f^  not  take  plftoe,  bat  that  the  young  baron  a&d  his  bndo' 
might  Yae  mmj  happy  years  together.  What  were  the  hidy's  feeimgB 
it  is  JmpoetiMo  tosa^,  bn^  at  all  events,  it  is  oertaia  ikmt  on  her  arrival 
altha  castie  Ae  loo4ed  eooeadia^  pale  and  caiewonii  and  not  near  sa 
wsU  as  pievioos  to  her  flMrrii^. 

At  ft  soBBSwhst  early  hoor  i»  the  night,  the  baron  and  his  wils  letirsd 
to  rest  The  hoos  tbt  elapsed  ero  morning  were  passed  by  the  houso* 
bold  in  the  grsfttost  suspense  and  annetv.  Tho  night  was  ezeeedingi j 
tempestuous ;  the  wind  whistled  through  the  long  eoiridors  of  tiw  building'^ 
the  trees  outside  shook  moumMly  in  the  blast|  and  the  rain  descended 
from  the  heavens  in  one  continuons  stream.  * 

The  morning  at  length  dawned.     The  baron  rose  eari^  to  Uk»  Kb     /[ 
accustomed  exercise.  An  hour  or  two  afWwards,  one  of  the  servants  pro-  .^'J: 
oeeded  to  tho  chasiber  of  her  mistress  to  assist  her  to  dress.    Graeioas  ^  ^  .-* 
Heavens!  when  she  entered  she  foond  herstretched  npon  the  bed,  wrfter^  (      ' 
uiginherUood,aiidstUlwarai.  The  domestics  were  immediately  ahrmed,  \ 
th»  baron  was  smnoned,  hot  ho  was  iHMrrified  and  distracted  by  tiir    '  "^ 
awlal  qpettaslo  hcwas  called  open  to  witness.  He  declared  sderni^  tiwS 
his  wife  was  ha  good  baaUh  and  spirits  when  he  left  her,  and  could  not 
aeoonnt  lor  her  deaths  nnhMsbyher  own  hanc^  Ah*  wUeh  no  reason  what* 
ewr  eonld  be  assigned,  as  she  appeared  to  be  perfectiy  h«^.    He  was^ 
however,  diarvod  witii  her  nMrder,  tried,  and  acifnitted,  the  evkfenee,  as 
in  tiie  ease  of  his  ftfodocessors,  being  insufficient  to  procure  a  oonvio-^ 
tisft.    When  tiie  trial  was  over,  he  diidMrged  his  servants,  rimt  np  the 
castle^  and  disappeared,  bat  whither  ho  went  it  was  never  ascectaiaBd. 

From  that  p^nod  the  castle  had  been  dosed,  for  there  were  no  persoot. 
bold  enough  to  become  its  inhabitants  aflber  the  dreadful  deeds  which 
had  been  perpetrated  within  its  walls. 

About  this  time,  it  became  evident  that  the  place  was  subject  to  mys- 
terious visitations,  and  freqiientiy  at  midnight,  it  was  said,  four  female 
figures  were  seen  in  the  gro.«nds»  arrayed  in  bfidftl  dresses,  and  these  were 
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goyetoJ  to  be  die  ipiriti  of  ihe  nnlbttaiiAte  le&e  wko  had  Wo 
•0  enielly  murdered.  Go  mooDlight  nights  thej  were  aecqetoined  to 
danee  oo  the  green  iward  in  front  of  the  castle,  and  the  music  on  these 
oeeasions  was  of  the  most  beantifiil  and  captifatinff  description. 

Soch  are  the  premises  with  which  I  have  thoo^  it  necessary  to  eoaa- 
mence  this  narrative.  It  is  not  material  to  state  the  precise  period  at 
which  I  have  now  arrired. 

A  German  by  birth,  I  happened  about  this  time  to  be  maldng*  a  toor 

r through  Tarious  parts  of  Germany.  I  did  not  stay  long  in  any  partioniar 
li,  but  wandered  from  one  place  to  another,  as  my  humour  mdined  me. 
readied,  amongst  othor  places,  the  Tillage  of  Landsdor^and  hmag 
.    direeted  to '^Dersdiwarae  Idler/' I  desired  an  internewtridi  die  land- 
lord. 

<"  Heint  dieser  Gasthof  <  dsr  sehwane  Adler  r" 

<«  Ja,  mem  Herr." 

*^  Kann  idi  Uer  ein  gntes  Zimmer  bdcommeo  ?^ 

<<Ja,meinHerr.'' 

Hy  inquiry,  therefiore^  bebg  answered  satisfiictorily,  I  entered,  and  at 
once  ordered  eome  refrMhment  When  I  had  partaken  thereof  I  waa 
infited  by  the  landlord  to  join  a  party  in  the  chamoer  bdow,  as  he  thought 
I  should  DC  more  comfoctaUe  there  than  sitting  in  a  room  by  myself.  I 
aiailed  myself  of  his  iuTitation,  and  found  m^rsdl  presently  aoKNigst  soaw 
of  the  fimmers  and  country  people  of  the  nei^^ibouifaood.  I  soon  joined 
in  conTcrsation  with  them,  and  found  that  they  were  disraswig  the  usual 
topics— apparitions,  drsam%  &c.  From  these  they  passed  to  (ba  castle  of 
Ehrenbreitstein.    I  was  deeply  interested  in  the  conversation. 

""Ich  babe  schon  von  diesem  ScUosm  gdiort,"  I  observed.  ""Ea 
^ukt  im  Hanss^  nidit  wahr?** 

^  Ja,  mein  Herr,"  said  one  of  the  company. 

^  Es  ist  nicht  weit  von  bier,  glaube  ich?* 

<<Nem ;  es  stebt  dicbt  bei.'' 
.  *<  loh  mOchte  es  geme  besudien." 

**  Ach!  lieber  Herry**  said  the  fonner  speaker,  **  wann  Sie  es  einmal 
besuchen,  dann  kehren  Sie  niemals  suruck.'' 

I  was  not,  however,  daunted  by  the  mysterious  tones  in  whidi  the  laai 
sentence  was  uttered,  and  I  determined,  on  the  following  day,  to  vidt  th* 
castle,  and  ascertain  if  there  were  really  any  substantia  grounds  for  the 
evil  reputation  which  it  had  for  so  many  vears  possessed  in  certain  districts 
in  Gennany.  As  r^;arded  anything  of  a  supemi^Uiral  character,  I  had 
been  for  many  yean  a  confirmed  sceptic,  and  I  longed  for  an  opportunity 
ttther  to  confirm  me  in  my  scepticism,  or  to  make  me  a  oonvert  to  thoae 
doctrines,  of  which  my  fronds  were  evidentiy  so  greatly  enamoured. 

The  conversation  was  carried  on  for  some  time  longer.  At  length  one 
of  tiie  party  volunteered  a  song  that  had  been  written  on  the  castle  io 
question. 

THB  OASTUB  OF  SHBXNBRBITSniN. 

A  dreary  pile  is  that  castle  old. 

With  ite  time-worn  towers  so  gw 
Three  hundred  years  or  more,  I  am  i 

It  hath  mooloered  thus  away. 
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Within  its  walls  the  yoxmg  and  fur 
Once  gathered  in  state  and  pride ; 
Ah !  thitner  again  they'll  Dot  repair 
At  the  joyous  Christmas-tide ; 
For  the  bat  flits  by. 
And  the  screech-owPs  cry 
Blends  with  the  moaning  gale, 
And  the  raven's  croak. 
From  the  hannted  oak. 
Oft  mini^  with  the  waiL 

Its  chambers  dim  no  more  resound 
With  the  jest  and  song,  I  ween, 
And  the  flowing  cup  that  pass'd  around 

No  longer  there  is  seen ; 
For  inany  a  blood-stained  wall  and  stone 

TeE  0^  deeds  I  may  mot  nam^ 
But  desolate  now  it  stands  alone. 
All  grim  with  its  evil  flame; 

And  the  bat  flits  by. 
And  the  screech-owl's  cry 
JNends  with  the  moaning  gale. 
And  the  raven's  croak. 
From  the  haunted  oak. 
Oft  mingles  with  the  waiL 

When  the  ioi^  was  oomdiided,  I  bade  m^  friends  good  night,  and  xe« 
tired  to  lest^  for  I  felt  somewhat  fatigued  with  the  journey  I  had  acoom- 
j^ifhed  on  the  dayin  question.  I  retired  to  bed,  but  I  did  not  readily  £iU 
•sleep.  I  thought  of  the  old  castie.  I  called  up  to  mind  all  the  singular 
tloriea  I  had  h^urd  eonoeming  it»  and  I  pictured  to  myself  its  desolate 
and  isolated  appearance*  I  determined  to  spend  the  following  night 
within  its  walls,  let  the  consequences  be  what  tney  nught 

On  the  morning  I  arose  early,  dressed  myself  and  descended  to  a  room 
beloW)  where  I  partook  of  a  good  breakfast.  I  informed  the  landlord  that 
I  was  anxious  to  see  the  casue  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  and  told  him  I  should 
take  a  leisurely  stroll  in  that  direction  and  return  to  an  early  dinner. 

The  road  was  well  known  to  me-^-ay,  every  step  of  it — ^for  I  had 
already  been  in  tiie  .neighbourhood  many  years  before ;  but  at  that  time 
the  castie  was  in  good  repair,  and  it  was  divested  of  that  interest  whidi 
reported  supernatural  lositations  will  confer  upon  any  spot.  As  I  cast 
my  eyes  around  me^  objects  once  familiar  arose  every  moment  upon  my 
right,  and  canied  me  back  to  seasons  of  past  enjoyment  which  could  never 
occur  again.  Ah !  no ;  I  had  already  far  outnumbered  the  years  allotted 
to  man.  I  had  travelled  a  long  and  troublesome  journey,  hut  the  goal, 
I  felt  persuaded,  was  near,  ^ready  I  saw  tiie  grave— aheady  I  was 
tottering  upon  its  brink. 

YHien  I  reviewed  my  past  life,  oh!  how  full  of  misery  it  seemed — a 
lone  overclouded  day  with  one  angle  gleam  of  sunshine — an  arid  waste 
wit£  a  solitary  flower  growing  in  the  midst— a  punful  and  protracted 
dream,  relieved  only  by  a  piurtial  and  momentary  glimpse  of  heaven  I 
Away  with  these  reminiscences,  which  are  only  idle  and  useless.  I  will 
dwell  upon  tiiem  no  longer.  I  have  pondered  upon  them  at  times  with  all 
intennty  that  has  bewilcbred  me,  and  well-nigh  driven  me  to  distraction. 
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I  wtlked  on.  The  wem&tj  wufmi,  me  reyorioJ  new  beaaiies  almoifc 
at  erery  fresh  step  I  look,  and  the  moraiDg  bceeie  £uined  mj  cheeks 
with  a  delidoos  coohiess.  When  I  had  trafersed  a  mile  or  two,  I  reached 
a  somewhat  \dhj  eminence^  and  from  this  place  guned  a  view  of  the 
tmrets  of  Ehrenbiettstem.  I  saw  then  very  indi^inctly,  although  mj 
eyesight  was  remarkable  for  the  age  at  which  I  had  arrived.  I  coold  not 
omerve  the  ravages  whidi  tbae,  I  ottderstood,  had  made  upon  the  castle. 
Hie  season  harmonised  with  its  decay.  It  was  towards  the  dose  of  the 
year.  The  trees  were  atmeetlrtrinped  of  their  foliage,  and  ever  and  again 
a  sadden  hreese  drifted  the  witheret  leares  in  miriiBg  eddies  around 
me.  In  a  sad  and  melandioly  mood,  I  wandened  a  nfle  or  two  in  another 
diraotiony  and  again  latnmed  la  my  inn,  where  dmner  was  already  wait- 


!  spent  the  afltrnaau  in  tfie  company  of  the  laadlord,  who^  finding  I 
had  some  knowledge  of  th»  loeaKly,  related  to  me  such  litUe  histones 
and  events  as  he  thought  woold  he  interesting  to  ma  When  the  even- 
ing arrived,  I  apprised  him  of  my  intention  of  paying  a  vint  to  the 
nnned  castle  in  the  neighbooriiood,  and  of  spending  the  night  within  its 
walls.  He  was  sorprised  and  alarmed  si  my  temerify,  and  endeavonred, 
by  all  the  argoments  and  ^o^«nea  in  his  power,  to  dissuade  me  frt>m  so 
lash  an  undertaking.  Ik  was  in  vain.  My  reflation  was  not  to  be 
shaken. 

With  a  slovl  staff  ia  mjr  hand,  I  set  out  o»  my  je«ai^     The  wig^t 


mTnaad,  1  sesowoi^  myjowasf.     inenigxic 
was  aomewhat  nnss^tledj  sJtheogk  the  moo»  and  stars  weie  ihiaiag  mfck 

ShriUiaacy.  A  frw  dark  dottd%  howeves^  were  driving  isfiilly 
h  the  atmesphese^  and  which,  aa  they  passed  hefaea  &  moo%. 
the  earth  for  a  moment  in  comparative  dariinfiSBi  The  wind,  aa 
itspea  along,  moaned  and  whistled  vs^gaXj^  and  the  teaa  shook  thsiv 
hesds  moumiiilly  ia  the  blast. 

I  travelled  en>  and  at  length  I  gained  the  emineaee  that  I  hayabsfcte 
spokan  o^  The  pathway  new  was  a  rapid  descent  Isading  towaads  tka 
mvr.  ¥rhen  I  gained  tne  botton,  I  stood  open  a  small  wooden  brides 
which  had  been  rudely  constmcted  and  hastily  thrown  aeross  the  stseaoi. 
to  enable  persona  to  pass  from  one  side  to  another.  I  paused  i^a  this 
bridge.  My  sesoiotioa,  my  courage  for  a  moment  fbirseokaie*  Shaoid 
I  ptooeed  further?  Should  I  venture  within  theae  dense  ferssts,  OTpesad 
to  beasts  of  prey— eaqpoaed^  as  waa  alleged,  lo  visite*ions  from  like  la- 
viriUe  worid  of  spirits^ — exposed  to  my  own  frais  and  misgiriBgs  aa  lo 


the  propriety  of  the  course  I  had  adopted?  I  leaned  for  a  briaf  spaea 
i^on  the  wooden  railing  of  tiie  flim^  stmotare  upon  whieh  I  stood ;  I 
gaied  earnestly  upon  the  blaek  waters  gurg^g  and  bubbling  belowy 
whilst  ever  and  again  the  pierriog  and  mournful  dies  of  the  owl  tang 
in  my  ears.  I  arose  from  my  recumbent  attitoda  My  sesoWe  waa 
atrengthened.  Not  all  the  machinations  of  maa  noi  all  the  deviees  of 
the  Prince  of  Daricness  himself— not  all  the  phenooiena  whieh  wesa 
slated  to  have  been  witnessed,  should  deter  me  from  peeeecatk^  my  in-^ 
qniry.  Of  what  should  I  be  afraid  ?  Had  I  comeritted  scum  onpacdoik- 
fubie  crime— had  I  robbed — ^had  I  murdeced — had  I  dooe  aof^t  ta  ataia 
my  censcienoe  with  guilt,  that  I  should  be  scaved  away,  apen  tha  very 
threshold  of  mv  undertakiiu^  by  eril,  which  might  eust  onfy  in  taa 
imagination?  I  was  not  afraid  of  death.  I  was  aged,  infirm,  weak,  friend- 
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1m8,  and  poor ;  wbat  fMrmidiable  ierrora  eoold  deaA  present  to  me  ?  Lei 
the  pampered  kcA,  nnrted  in  the  lap  of  luxury — ^let  the  miier,  gloatmg 
with  pleasure  upon  his  heaps  of  goU — let  the  fend  lover,  dasped  in  the 
arms  of  has  unstress,  fear  death !  Death  was  not  d&e  enemy  of  the 
wretched  and  the  unfertonate !  Was  I  indeed  to  he  influeneed  by  those 
womanish  fears  that  had  inspired  such  terror  throoghoot  the  neighhonp- 
hood  P — was  I  to  sueoumh  to  those  idle  stories,  only  capable  of  frighten- 
ing children,  and  utterly  wortUess  and  despicable  in  the  estimation  of 
men  of  education  and  sense  ?  I  was  prepared  for  the  worst  My  mind 
was  wrought  up  to  that  state  of  desperation  when  aH  sppsehensioas  for 
personal  Mtfety  are  totally  disregarded. 

I  crossed  the  bridge.  A  narrow  atrip  of  road  had  been  cut  through  tfav 
forest,  which  now  li^  upon  my  right  and  left  Thu  road,  by  a  stem 
aseent^  led  to  tile  top  of  theiwUey,  and  through  the  hfel  eountry  beyond 
My  most  direct  wi^  to  the  castle  was  by  the  margin  of  the  stream,  wak 
along  a  path  I  had  in  former  years  trarersed  frequency.  I  knew,  how- 
ever, that  the  road  was  not  so  good  as  die  one  from  the  other  side  of  the 
forest,  which  had  been  made  parpoeely  as  an  approaeb  to  the  balding.  I 
did  not,  however,  feel  inclined  to  make  so  great  a  circuit  as  was  necessaiy 
to  gain  that  path,  so  I  travelled  aloag  the  narrowioad  by  the  side  c^lte 
river.  The  sounds  ef  tfie  brawlbg  stream,  and  the  siffmng  niffht  wind, 
fell  upon  tiie  ear  with  a  soothing  and  a  moura&l  eadencT.  Ae  I  pro- 
ceeded onwani,  my  path  was  freenently  obstiueted  \j  uie  proiectiug 
branches  of  trees^  which  sometimes  I  was  obKged  t»  break— sometMnss  to* 
scramble  over  or  under,  as  best  I  could.  The  moon  lent  her  bewitc^ittg^ 
influence  to  the  scene^  and  her  soft  beams  danced  upon  the  Uaek  surfitov 
of  the  watcAP  with  a  ma^eal  eflbet.  When  I  had  proceeded  a  certain  dis^ 
tnce  along  the  path,  I  tamed  to  the  lef^  and  directed  ray  steps  dmngh 
the  thick  rarest  of  timber  by  which  I  was  on  aU  sides  surrounded,  ne* 
road  now  became  intricate,  and  the  daikness  intense.  I  ran  frequently 
against  lerge  trees,  which  it  was  iaoposrible  to  diseem,  and  frequently  mj 
nands  were  frigfat^Hy  lacerated  and  scratdisd  by  tiie  mderwood,  from 
whose  entangln^  menies  i  had  eoasidefable  daS&mSitv  to  eoctrioate  mjseUL 
I  pmnued  my  way;  but  lirom  the  ineonrenssBicesto  whidi  I  have  adverted^ 
I  made  but  Httie  progress.  Iknewperfecthr  well  the  extent  of  the  forssty 
and  I  knew  Aat  unless  I  travcHed  somewhat  fiaster  than  I  had  hitherte 
done  I  should  have  some  £ffieelty  to  gain  the  castie  befere  midnight,  tiie 
time  at  which  the  alleged  sapematural  fisitatieas  took  nlace.  I,  ti»Bfe*» 
fore,  pressed  forward  as  fast  as  I  codd,  and  in  a  little  time  I  became  so^ 
habituated  to  l^egloom,  and  to  the  ebstructions,  that  they  almost  oeaeed 
to  annoy  me.  When  I  had  traversed  about  half  the  extent  of  the  feresty 
I  Arew  from  my  pocket  a  biscuit,  with  wfaMi  I  had  taken  care  to  provide 
myself,  and  after  I  had  in  seme  measure  satisfied  my  appetite,  I  took  a 
diafb  from  a  small  flask  bottie,  which  was  filled  wiA  exo^ent  eau-de-vie^ 
from  which  I  derived  vefy  great  benefit  indeed.  Thus  refreshed,  I  re- 
sumed my  journey.  I  fancied  the  night  was  changed.  The  wind  seemed 
more  sour  and  boisterous,  and  the  wavme  canopy  that  rusUed  shove  mj 
bead  appeared  to  indicate  a  storm.  After  travelling  on  for  some  hour 
lenger,  I  emerged  from  the  forest,  and  the  old  caiUe  of  Ehreabreitsteiff 
alood  before  me,  rendered  only  conspicuous  by  an  occarional  beam  of 
moonlight  being  shed  upon  it    I  quickly  timversed  the  park,  and  ap- 
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ptroadied  an  oU  tree  wfaic^  ttood  in  the  centre,  and  wUdi  bad  beoone 
popolariy  known  as  the  '<  Hannted  Oak."  I  etood  for  a  moment,  ab- 
iorbed  in  profeand  meditation ;  my  ejcs  were  dtreeted  to  this  Tenerahk 
tree.  Hal  what  was  that?  A  feeKng  mshed  across  me,  to  which  I  bad 
tU  my  life  been  a  stranger--a  strange  terror  seised  npon  me — a  damp 
sweat  gathered  npon  my  skin— -my  limbs  shook  beneadi  me,  and  my 
month  became  suddenly  so  dry  and  pardied  that  I  fiuided  I  was  choking. 
My  brain  was  in  a  tamult— my  temples  throbbed  with  a  homing  ierer — 
I  reeled — ^I  ieli  my  foil  length  npon  the  green  sward.  Hapmly  the  earth 
was  soft,  ttod  I  was  not  m  Uie  least  injtned  by  die  heaTy  M  I  had  soa- 
tained.     I  lay  npon  the  ffroond  for  several  minntes,  nnaUe  to  move— « 


dreadfol  weight  seemed  to  be  resting  upon  me— a  hocrible  nightmare  that 
I  was  unable  to  shake  oft  Oh!  iHiat  affonj  I  endured — tniat  conflict 
bg  thoughts  shot  across  my  bewildered  bram!  When  I  reeovered,  I  re» 
proached  myself  bitt^y  for  my  cowardice.  I,  who  had  so  little  to  &ar 
— ^  who  had  so  little  to  live  for,  who  had  laughed  to  scorn  the  idle  tales 
I  had  heard,  even  I  was  paralysed  and  struck  dumb  with  terror,  almost 
the  moment  I  had  entered  upon  this  mysterious  domain. 

Fool!  unbeliever  I  why  had  I  dared  to  reoudiate  the  evidence  of 
persons  to  whom  perhaps  every  credence  was  aue  ?  Why  had  I  pre* 
fumed  to  ridicule  a  doctrine  which  had  had  sufnorters  in  •▼n^  sgc  and 
in  every  country  upon  the  face  of  the  earth?  Was  I  able  to  nithom  the 
designs  of  Infinite  Intelligence?  Was  I  aUe  to  penetarato  that  inoom* 
prehensible  mystery  in  wlucb  the  Great  Author  of  all  enstenoe  had 
thought  proper  to  enshroud  himself?  Was  it  for  me  to  say  that  soch 
and  soch  things  were  not,  because  my  puny  and  finite  foeultMS  wen  in- 
capable of  comprehending  them  ?  And  were  die  judgments  and  opinkoa 
Af  other  men  to  be  completely  set  aside,  because,  forsooth,  I  aid  noi 
concur  in  them?  My  conscience  upbraided  me  for  my  scepticism.  I 
had  been  rash,  foolish,  obstinate  ;  I  had  seen  enoi^  to  convrat  me  to 
those  ooinions  wUdi  a  short  time  before  I  had  affected  todespise.  From 
the  hollow  trunk  of  the  huge  oak  I  distincdy  saw  a  figme  in  wUte 
emMge :  it  seemed  to  flit  rather  than  run  across  the  lawn.  I  saw  it  as 
distinctly  as  anything  I  had  ever  beheld  in  my  lifo.  What  it  was  I  knew 
not  It  might  be  a  spirit,  it  might  be  a  mortal.  Of  the  vision,  howeveiv 
there  was  no  manner  of  doubt  A  mortal  creature  it  could  scarcely  be. 
Who  was  to  be  there  at  that  hour  of  the  night?— who  was  to  be  there, 
indeed,  atall?  Nay,  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  when  the  sun  was  slumng 
with  all  his  meridian  glory,  when  nature  was  most  bountafol,  when  the 
cheering  voices  of  the  countryman  and  milkmaid  might  be  heard  in  the 
distant  fields,  when  birds  pou^  their  songs  horn  every  branch  and  tree^ 
no  living  creature  had  dared  to  penetrate  into  these  oark  recesses,  how 
much  more  unlikely  was  it,  therefore,  that  any  human  h&ng  should  be  oa 
this  unholjr  spot  at  this  dreary  season  of  the  year,  and  at  midnight?  Hie 
idea  was  simply  preoosterous,  and  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 
No;  the  vision  I  had  seen  was  not  of  this  earth,  it  belonged  to  that  othv 
sphere  which  had  hitherto  been  wisely  cksed  to  all  mortal  eyes. 

My  mind  began  to  waver.  What  should  I  do?  Should  I  proceed,  or 
retrace  my  steps  to  the  distant  vilkge  again  ?  I  looked  towards  the 
castle,  and  I  fancied  I  beheld  a  light  glimmering  in  one  of  the  windows^ 
It  was  inhabited,  but  by  whom?    That  was  a  pM>blem  winch  I  could  not 
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aolre.  So  far,  the  leports  which  I  had  heard  had  betn  eoDfirmed ;  tho 
Tision  of  the  '*  Hanntad  Oak,"  the  li^ht  ul  the  chambers^  all  testified  to 
the  aocnraey  of  the  stories  in  ciroulatioo. 

I  took  another  draught  of  my  brandy,  and  with  thb  stimulant  my 
courage  reirived  again.  I  walked  on,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  stood  be- 
neath the  walls  of  this  ancient  buildmg.  I  entered  Ae  court-yaid, 
ascended  the  noble  staircase,  and  at  leng&  stood  in  the  principal  hall  of 
die  building.  It  was  spacious  and  lo^,  and  oaken  panels  lined  the 
walls.  The  windows  were  much  shattered,  and  the  glass  had  nearly  all 
Adlen  out  A  few  articles  of  ancient  fuiniture  were  placed  upon  the 
floor,  but  with  these  exceptions  the  room  appeared  to  be  perfectly  empty. 

I  took  hold  of  a  feded  arm-chair,  in  which  I  seated  myself,  detemuned 
to  await  any  intrtuion  that  I  might  be  exposed  to.  I  drew  my  watch 
from  my  pocket,  and  found  that  it  wanted  but  a  few  minutes  of  twelve. 
I  sat  musing  in  silenoe,  but  presently  a  noise  caused  me  to  start  from  my 
duur  as  th^gh  I  had  been  shot.  Gracious  Heaven !  die  great  bell  of 
die  castle  tolled  the  hour  of  midnight !  I  counted  every  stroke.  A 
feintness  came  over  me,  and  mv  limbs  turned  icy  odd  and  shivered  oon- 
Tulsively.  My  heart  beat  loudhr,  so  much  so  that  I  could  hear  it  beatme 
within  my  breast.  I  sat  listening  in  the  greatest  anxietpr,  but  I  heard 
nothing  save  the  raio,  which  had  begun  to  descend  in  copious  quantities^ 
and  which  beat  ferdbly  against  the  windows  of  the  castle.  I  advanced 
to  die  window  and  looked  out,  but  all  was  darkness.  A  distant  peal  of 
thunder  varied  oocasionally  die  monotony  produced  by  die  falling  rain, 
and  a  g^Mun  of  lifffatning  ever  and  a^ain  illumed  the  dark  chamber  m 
which  I  stood  wi£  a  momentary  briluiuioy.  I  again  seated  myself  in 
the  chair,  and  reh^psed  into  my  former  oontemplative  mood. 

Hush!  what  noise  was  that  ?  I  listened  with  suspended  breath.  A 
foot  was  on  die  oaken  stair ;  it  approached  nearer  ana  nearer.  The  door 
opened,  and  a  nan  in  livery  enterad.  I  sat  s^  not  daring  to  speak, 
move,  or  breadie.  I  was  riveted,  as  it  were^  to  the  chair,  and  I  appeared 
'  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot.  I  watched  his  movements ;  he  noticed  me 
not  He  moved  qoiGUy  about  the  chamber.  Two  or  three  other  servants 
now  entered,  and  when  I  cast  my  eyes  again  around  die  chamber,  it  was 
hrilHantly  lighted  i:^ ;  lamps  of  silver  and  crystal  were  hung  from  the 
roof,  cosdy  nunitore  of  every  description  was  ranged  about,  the  oakm 
panels  were  adorned  with  various  family  portraits.  A  lai^  tdUe  was 
placed  in  the  nudst  of  die  chamber,  which  was  groaning  with  dishes  of 
the  most  ddkxite  description,  whilst  goblets  filled  with  wine  were  placed 
at  certab  intervals  abi^  the  top.  The  noise  and  tumult  now  became 
immense;  carriages  every  momemt  were  drawing  in  and  out  of  the  court- 
yard, servants  were  mnnbg  from  one  room  to  another  widi  the  greatest 
activity.  The  guests  at  length  entered^  the  ladies  were  acocHnpanied  by 
gendemen,  and  handed  to  the  seats  asrigned  to  them.  There  were  some 
young  and  beauts,  but  others  were  old  and  ugly.  They  all  had  an  ap- 
pearance different  from  human  beings ;  tbdr  races  were  pale  and  at- 
tenuated, and  marked  by  a  singuhrly  wild  and  spectral  expreesion.  Some 
of  the  ffendemen  were  young  and  some  old;  some  were  handsome  and 
odiers  the  reverse ;  but  their  countenances  poartook  of  the  same  peculiarity 
which  diaracteiised  those  of  the  kdies.  Thebanfn^piooeeded;butwhsi 
struck  me  as  most  extraordinary  was^  that  the  gendemen  qpoke  not  s 
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plenifthioffy  bot  always  seemed  to  be  £alL  Sqsm 
taoyiei&Blad,  and  the  ahambwrwM  then  cUmc^ 
■AieCsrabalL  An  itWstra  wms  fitted  up  at  the  fatfaread,  where  tfa 
ansioiaae  ime  ipaadUj  placed,  and  the  ball  was  opeswd.  The  g 
atignetle  tmi  oowtey  were  oheenFed,  id  it  was  endet  tJMitriie  i 
haloaged  to  the  highsr  Eaaks  ef  eooieljr.  The  maaeiias  ph^od  i 
popilar  pisses  of  mask,  and  the  daaniiy  was  kept  «p  with  gieat  spirifty 
Ibe  whole  ef  Che  party  sssasiay  to  ^RJoy  ^  »ni^  eaqoisite  bapfMMoa. 
At  hwt  adiMe  of  Mone  than  oedieary  Jei^  was  wwamsiwid,  and  the 
JHBO  fiMna  appeased  to  be  gone  thtoagh  oier  and  omr  again,  tOl 
neamttwTly  it  beoune  quite  iedions  to  ieok  at. 

Sdidenkr^asbyaetiDbeof  aagie,  the  daaoets  disupeand,  the  room 
wae  iteipped  a£  its  fanatun,  the  fights  mtm^mknA,  and  gloom  and 

I  that  anti^aated  duanber.  I  was  bomfied. 

itsoCwbiehl 
efidendynoi 


I  knew  not  what  eenetraction  to  pat  upon  die  strange  ai^^  of  whieh  I 
hadbeenaepeetatob  The  beii«a  whom  I  had  seen  warn  eeidafidy  noi 
of  AMwoM--4heThadbwof  &e  attraMrtaBoftboeeetmintfaeflmh; 


ppsaranesi  tbeir  neieeloss  motion,  their  atry  and 
jU  etnwthaned  ma  m  the  belief  that  they  hehngad  to  that  m 
wofUtmose  eal^  ontmnee  is  thioagh  the  daslc  pertris  of  the  gxave. 
SMMad  aaeasBy  in  ny  ahMT— I eonid  ait  no  leagec  Isanm  I  wni 
la  the  window.  Gmat  Sbmreai!  it  was  alofafarmeea^  mgfatl  A 
kstm,  digrwit  to  describe,  was  shed  nponefory  oJaeeL  nie  diric  fioMts 
afimm  stood  out  in  bold  lelief  against  the  Wd  li^  shed  npen  the 
earth.  Whilet  I  ateed  in  thbpesitiea  my  asteauksaat  was  increased  m 
Dasadinaiy  d^gaee  when  eaddealy  two  feamle  figarse  in  white  ap- 
i  npoa  the  Imnk    Some  of  the  meet  delioions  mane  eunoltaaeonBiy 


inmyaaza,towhichthefigams^Ipeneived,wamdaaeiag.  Thsnr 
as  were  bmntiftd,'apd  their  dark  tmeses  of  hair  weie 


beantifid,^ 

twiaad  with  the  oranaa-Uossonv  Their  dresses  appemed  to  he  of  wUte 
aatin,  trinuaed  with  the  most  oostlykee;  their  daaeiag  wae  spirited  and 
gmoefoL  Whilst  my  eymweia  fined  apon  them,  I  peieei?ed  a  third  ia^, 
aimikily  dieseed,  had  been  added  to  their  naadier,  bat  I  know  not  m 
what  mannsr  she  eamei  bat  she  joined  in  the  daaoe  with  the  smae  spirit 
that  eharaetSBsed  the  othHS.  As  I  oenthnwd  to  wntehwiAtha  greatest 
intsesst  and  ouiosity  their  graeefiil  and  airy  movements,  «  fiaucth  was 
added  to  their  aomber,  men  hBaaHfiil,  I  baeied,  than  aU  the  rest.    It 


wasebe,  my  litB,myidol,my  loetonel  It  was  the  daaee  of  the 
•  •'     ofWluobl*      ■  ' 


of  wUoh  I  hadbeeaa  witaeml 
This  hat  apparition  caosed  ewdi  a  shook  to  my  frelings,  that  1 61 
J  foU  length  i^Km  the  floor.    Oh  I  what  a  mnhitBde  «f 


sd  upon  my  distraoted  brain— yiskms  of  hnppiness  that  weie 
tobe  realisedl  When  I  reoorarad,  I  &Mmd  I  hid  &ttea  firom  the  ebab 
ia  whieh  I  had  been  sleeping,  and  no  doidit  dreaming.  I  peroeived, 
bweYeiE^  that  these  was  a  li^  in  the  dunbez^  and  when  I  looked  up 
I  saw  the  deerepid  mid  wasted  fiirm  of  an  old  man,  elad  in  white  flow- 
ing garasents^  befiva  ma.  Hie  Cmo  wae  akneatoofered  with  hair,  so  that 
Iaouldnot«aammehisiMtaae.  I  wae  greatly  .i^itetw^  and  trsmUai 
iaoirefyiiBib.    I  at  hogik,  hoaetar,  sannieasi!  ooiwi^  to  i 
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*^  Who  art  thou,''  said  the  figure,  <<  who  thus  hast  TeDtured  to  introde 
withiD  these  walls,  which  mortal  man  for  many  years  has  not  dared  to 
approach  ?** 

*'  I  am  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the  bmily  who  formerly  Hyed 
here.** 

<<  Ha !    Knowest  thou  aught  of  the  histoiy  of  thai  ill-fiited  house  P* 

**Ido.'' 

<^  I  hare  but  a  short  while  to  Eye,  for  my  sands  of  fife  are  fast  mnniiig 
out,  but  I  win  rereal  to  thee  some  crimes  that  will  make  thy  blood  frene 
within  thy  veins^  and  thy  hair  stand  on  end*** 

''Let  me  hear— let  me  hear  1"  I  sud,  in  breathless  ezpeetatioiL 

**  Thou  hast  heard  there  were  four  sons  descended  frsm  the  old  Baron 
Ton  Wurflfel  P** 

*Ihaw.'' 

''Thou  knowest,  perhaps,  fortheiv  that  the  eldest  of  those  soni^  aad 
die  heir  of  the  iiouse,  Jored  a  youn^  maiden,  one  Idnda  Hermann,  of 
the  neighbouring  Tillage^  whom,  unSn  a  promise  of  marriage,  he  se- 
duced, imd  married  another ;  and  thatlus  cruelty  broke  the  heart  cf  fliat 
mnoh-injured  girl,  and  she  died?'* 

^  An  this  I  am  acquainted  with." 

"  There  was  one  in  that  maiden's  fiunihr  who  TOwed  Tei^feanoe  upon 
OTerybride  of  the  house  rf  Yon  WurffeL** 

""  Hal  jayest  thou  so^  I  said. 

*'Ay,  and  carried  his  terrible  threat  into  cxeoufion.  In  me  thou 
beholMt  the  brother  of  the  beautifol  and  innocent  Linda  Hermann,  and 
Hie  murderer  of  the  suceessiTe  brides  of  the  house  of  Yon  WurfiM*  Hoe 
I  haye  concealed  myself  for  years,  and  my  presenoe  will  account  for  many 
of  iheetories  thou  hast  heard  concerning  the  oasds  of  Ehrenbreitstttn.** 

"  In&mous  wretehr  I  said,  sprinffing  upon  him,  and  seudng  him  by 
(he  throaty  "  know  thou,  bbokest  of  yfllains,  that  I  am  ttie  yooQgest 
brother  of  dist  house,  and  the  last  Baron  von  Wurffisl?" 

**  Lay  not  tliy  hands  upon  me,  for  thy  anger  wiU  not  araiL  I  have 
ahsady  drunk  of  the  potion  that  is  fiist  performing  its  duty." 

I  unloosed  him,  ind  he  foU  prostrate  upon  the  floor. 

"I  ask  not  thy  foigiyeness^'^  he  said.  "  I  repent  not  of  the  tengeanioe 
I  haye  taken." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words  before  he  expired. 

I  grew  sick  and  Sunt  after  the  horrible  reyelation  I  had  heard.    I  Sdt 
sure  1  should  not  suryiye  the  destroyer  of  our  hmise  many  hours. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  old  man  neyer  quitted  the  castle  aliye.  After  tins  time  ^axm* 
natural  phenomena  were  no  longer  yisiUe.  A  great  many  years  after- 
wards some  persons  rentured  to  explore  die  dumibers  of  the  castle,  and 
two  skeletons  were  found  in  die  great  halL  A  foded  manuscript  was 
found  unon  a  table^  which  was  difficult  to  decijpber,  from  the  lapse  of 
dme  ana  the  agitated  state  of  the  writer  when  it  had  been  written.  A 
large  portion  rfdat  mauusmipt  has  been  embodied  in  this  iiarratiye» 
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WsABiSD  with  the  turmoil  of  life,  sian  seeks  the  londj  glade  or  open 
wiUs  to  soothe  his  Texed  spirit,  but  the  sense  of  quiesoause  prodooed  by 
the  hmnonies  of  nature  is  not  always  at  command.  The  next  sue- 
oedaneom  is  Art — art,  which  bj  grouping  together  natural  beauties^ 
almost  idealises  them,  and  which,  Imnight  mto  contact  with  erery  dailj 
action  of  life,  sweetens  toil,  chastens  the  moral  beings  and  ezaltB  the 
intdlect !  How  tmly  pleasant  it  is  to  torn  for  a  moment  from  questions 
of  btemational  pc^icjr,  which  seem  raised  on  porpose  to  set  hmnan 
benigs  by  the  ears,  to  soch  a  beantifiil  work  as  that  now  befine  ns ;  to 
contemplate  the  Athenian  scm  of  Eupalamns  making  wings  for  his  own  son 
Icarus,  and  then  praying  him  not  to  fly  too  high,  lest  he  shonld  melt  the 
wax  with  which  his  wings  are  fastened,  nor  to  fly  too  low,  lest  he  dioald 
dip  them  in  the  briny  waye ;  and  to  ponder  oyer  the  feet  that  we  have 
hoe  allegorised,  thai  it  is  impossible  to  succeed  in  art  mthoat  genins,  but 
nodier  most  one  laonch  in  extrayagance  nor  descend  into  alow,  mean 
il^la. 

In  the  introdoction  to  this  truly  exquinte&j  iDnstrated  work— one 
whkh,  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  taUe  whereyet  taste  ib  aopredated 
and  refinement  in  art  is  sought  after  and  enltiyated,  and  whidiiy  indeed^ 
in  die  tastefulness  of  its-  c<mception  and  of  its  execution,  preseota 
a  femaricable  contrast  to  the  often  dangerous,  albot  farilUant,  docroenoa 
of  the  author  of  the  '*  Seyen  Lamps  of  Architecture  *"— Mr.  Fdkeoer 
writes  an  apology  for  the  frontispiece  of  his  book,  whidi  rcprcaenta 
ihe  interior  of  ue  Flurthenon,  as  restored  by  him,  and  whidi  he  has 
rcyresented  as  haying  a  curyed  cdling,  contrary  to  the  established 
opiniim  of  all  architects  and  scholars.  Mr.  Falkener  suroorts  his  theory 
bj  the  imposnbility  of  supposing  a  flat  ceiling  to  a  tem^e,  which  to  its 
under  nde  of  roof  was  only  fifW-fire  feet  in  height,  and  which  had  to 
cootam  a  statue  thirtynine  feet  high,  standing  imon  a  pedestal  whicl^  as 
h  contained  sculpture,  could  not  haye  been  less  tnan  ten  feet  mora.  He 
also  endeayours  to  proye  it  by  passages  from  ancient  anthors,  and  from 
eoins.  In  an  Appendix  at  the  end  of  the  work,  the  author  follows  m  Us 
arnment  by  showing  the  high  antiouity  and  constant  practice  of  the 
arai  in  Egypt;  and  he  brinn  forward  correspondence  on  the  same  sub* 
jecty  from  Mr.  Layard,  proymg  a  like  antiquity  of  the  arch  in  Assyria, 
and  from  Professor  Gerhard,  H.  Hittorfl^  dolonel  Leake,  Ptofassor 
Cockerell,  Professor  Donaldson,  and  others. 

The  body  of  the  work  is  dirided  under  two  heads :  Andent  Art  and 
Modem  Art.  In  the  former  the  causes  and  piindples  of  its  snoeew 
are  diown,  the  chapters  bdng:  1.  Use  of  Art;  2.  Causes  of  Soooeas; 
8.  The  Beautiful ;  4.  The  Ideal ;  5.  Individuality;  6.  Colossal  Scniptoie. 

*  BBdahis:  or,  the  Csnses  and  Principles  of  the Kxoeltence  of  QredtSenlptara. 
By  Edward  falkener,  Member  of  the  Academ j  of  Bologna,  and  of  the  Arohao- 
Iqdcal  Institiitet  of  Borne  and  Beriin.  With  Fifteen  Pbotognpbic,  Gbromo* 
w>wpapUc»and2^rlognqiliicIlluftrations.  B(^  8to^  in  corers  containing  Twa 
Msda&im  from  the  Antiqae.   Loogmaa,  GresiC  and  Co. 
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7.  Chryselephantine  Sculpture  and  Iconic-Polychromy  ;  8.  Perspectiye. 
In  these  chapters  the  author  endeavours  to  show  that  art  can  only  be 
brought  to  perfection  by  enthusiastic  devotion,  and  that  the  essential 
character  of  Greek  art  was  beauty,  that  this  beauty  to  be  perfect  must 
be  idealised,  but  in  doing  so  attention  must  always  be  directed  to  the 
individual  characteristics.  He  shows  how  that  colossal  sculpture  must 
not  only  be  of  large  dimensions,  but  grand  in  character.  The  chrysele- 
phantine sculpture  he  vindicates  from  the  hyper-criticisms  of  modem 
writers ;  while  he  establishes  at  considerable  length  the  polychromy  of 
ancient  sculpture,  by  reference  to  the  writings  and  monuments  of  the 
ancients,  some  of  which  he  brings  forward  as  illustrations.  At  the  same 
time,  while  he  asserts  the  constant  practice  of  icontc-polychromy,  he  is 
entirely  opposed  to  the  theories  of  those  who  believe  that  statues  were 
coloured  to  the  life,  and  he  contends  that  colour,  however  vivid  in  acces* 
sories,  when  applied  to  the  flesh  was  so  delicate,  that  while  felt  it  could 
DOt  be  observed;  that  like  a  lady's  rouge,  while  intended  to  produce  an 
effect,  it  was  cautiously  guarded  from  detection.  In  his  chapter  on  Per- 
spective he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  ancients  constantly  represented 
oojects  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  wished  them  to  appear. 

The  division  of  modem  art  is  subdivided  in  nine  chapters,  as  follows  : 
— 1.  Decline  of  Art;  2.  Individuality;  3.  Costume;  4.  Decomm ; 
5.  Colossal  Sculpture;  6i  Persnective;  7.  Bas-relief  and  Pedimental  Sculp- 
ture; 8.  The  Ideal ;  9.  Conclusion.  In  each  case  the  author  endeavours 
to  prove  that  the  modems  have  invariably  failed  when  they  have  departed 
from  the  mles  and  principles  of  ancient  art  Too  great  importance  is 
generally  given  to  the  individual  characteristics,  and  not  su£Scient  to  the 
ideal,  both  as  regards  the  individual  likeness  and  costume.  An  example 
is  then  given  of  the  bad  effects  consequent  upon  the  neglect  of  decomm. 
He  shows  that  the  colossal  sculpture  of  the  moderns,  where  unnecessary, 
produces  confusion,  and  where  its  principless  are  misunderstood,  the  in- 
crease of  size  adds  nothing  to  real  grandeur.  Through  inattention  to  the 
laws  of  perspective,  he  shows  that  many  modem  works,  though  really 
good,  appear  distorted.  The  ancient  system  of  bas-relief  is  shown  to  lie 
essentially  glyptic,  while  modem  bas-relief  is  merely  graphic ;  and  in 
pedimentel  sculpture  he  points  out  how  in  one  modem  instance  the 
artist  has  failed  in  consequence  of  his  studiously  labouring  to  avoid  what 
the  Greeks  seiied  as  an  element  of  beauty.  In  conclusion,  the  author 
endeavours  to  justify  himself  from  tiie  charge  of  favouritism  to  ancient 
art^  or  of  unfaimess  to  modem  art,  showing  that  he  could  scarcely  prove 
the  superiority  of  the  one  without  pointing  out  the  inferiority  of  the 
other ;  out  in  closing  his  essay  he  pays  a  willing  tribute  to  the  progress  of 
modem  art. 

In  the  appendix  an  eloquent  appeal  in  favour  of  ancient  polychromy  is 

5 reduced  from  the  pen  of  M.  Beul^  and  the  author,  in  another  section, 
efends  ancient  art  from  the  attacks  of  a  celebrated  modem  vmter.    The 
volume  concludes  with  a  copious  list  of  writers  upon  sculpture. 
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I  MAT  M  mXL  ^knowledge  the  f&A  at  once,  that  I  beloog  to  tiuit 
msoii-maUgned  dais— old  maids ;  at  leaat  I  livre  arrived  at  Ske  age  of 
frrtjr  y«aii,  aod  am  still  stogie.  Not  but  tint  I  have  had  mj  ^eiwooes,'* 
as  thej  am  Galled;  indeed,  what  old  maid  ever  confessed  A»  had  n^f 
Bnt  it  is  not  my  intention  to  wearj  you  with  the  mutMnantie  details  of 
my  own  *"  lost  loves,"  it  is  the  story  of  another's  life  that  I  wish  to  reefll 
-Atf  one  fer  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  ef«r  was. 

I  was  left  at  the  age  of  twenty^^two  an  or^mn,  wiih.  one  eister  fear  or 
five  years  yonnger  tlum  mjweU,  Oar  felher  died  daring  oar  ii^noy,  and 
mj  poor  mother  had,  from  my  eariieat  reeoiiections,  been  a  confirmed  in« 
vdid,  so  that  I  and  my  sister  Katie  were  left  entirdy  to  eneh  other,  and 
there  existed  between  as  even  mese  liian  a  sisterly  affsetion.  When^ 
ii»eo,  oar  dear  mother  died,  her  last  words  were  to  Tcorind  me  ibat  her 
darliog  Katie  woold  henceforth  have  no  one  but  me  to  cliog  to^  and  diat 
not  only  should  I  be  to  her  the  kmng  companion  and  sister,  as  hitherto^ 
finr  the  higher  and  more  responsible  mties  of  a  mother  must  devolve  on 
me.  I  coold  not  love  Katie  better  than  I  had  ever  done,  but  with  my 
love  was  now  mingled  another  feefing.  A  sense  of  otter  onworthiaeH^ 
almost  inability,  to  fulfil  the  sacred  cwge  imposed  on  me  took  pooecemon 
of  my  mind,  hot  the  sight  of  Katie's  grief,  and  the  efforts  I  was  forced  to 
make  to  overcome  my  own  fedings  in  coBs^nting  her,  first  roused  mn 
from  the  dejection  and  sorrow  in  vHiteh  I  was  plunged,  and  by  my  deni 
mother's  bed  I  silently  vowed  that,  by  God's  help,  nothing  should  tempt 
me  to  forget  her  last  words,  or  to  reject  ike  trost  she  had  committed 
tome. 

I  shall  pass  oyer  the  first  two  years  aUber  my  modier's  death.  Notfaii^ 
Qocurted  auring  that  time  to  distorb  the  sereni^  of  our  life;  it  was  spent 
principally  in  London,  with  an  annt  of  ours,  Mrs.  Doi^;iass^  who  kindly 
saceived  us,  that  Katie  might  have  Um  advantage  of  masters,  as  oar  hooM 
— 4n  a  dull  village  in  —shire — ^was  not  fevcmrable  to  educational  pnr- 

Ces.  But  it  is  time  that  t  shoold  introduce  my  readers  more  partkop 
y  to  my  sister  Katie.  She  was  then  neariy  twenty,  and  one  of  tihe 
most  ftttractiye-looking  little  brunettes  I  ever  beh^  I  can  hardly 
describe  her  fece ;  without  being  regularly  beauUfol,  thoe  was  so  mum 
expression  in  her  large  hazel  eyes,  and  playing  round  her  provoking  litde 
mouth,  that  many  a  handsomer  girl  would  have  been  quite  thrown  into 
the  shade  when  beside  her.  She  was  about  the  middle  height,  with 
a  really  exquisite  figure,  and  she  certainly  knew,  too^  how  to  make  the 
best  of  her  charms.  But  notwithstanding  her  many  good  qualities,  Kate 
had  one  great  foiling,  one  that  I  fear,  if  I  had  been  sufficiently  w»tckftd, 
would  never  have  cached  such  pain  and  sorrow  to  ua  bodi  as  it  soon  did. 
She  dearly  loved  flirting,  nothing  would  convince  her  that  it  was  a  pod* 
tive  sin ;  her  theonr  was,  that  if  a  man  chose  to  admire  her,  and  was  not 
a  bore,  she  was  at  liberty  to  let  him  make  a  fool  of  himself,  if  he  pleased^ 
and  as  she  had  never  made  herself  miserable  by  this  innocent  amusement 
she  thought  it  was  a  man's  own  fault  if  he  did.  We  had  been  at  home 
about  six  mon^  and  during  that  brief  time  Aliss  Katie  had  managed  to 
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tictimise  nU  the  arailable  members  of  the  male  species  within  her  reach* 
Bat  the  last  few  weelcs  she  had  been  rery  dull,  for  her  last  flirtation,  witii 
the  oarate  of  onr  Tillage,  a  meek  and  miserable  man  yclept  Smith,  had 
come  to  an  nnthnely  end,  in  consequence  of  that  unhappy  individoal 
rashly  making  an  offer  of  his  heart  and  hand  to  her,  and  as  he  had  no 
other  inducement  to  hold  out  but ''  love  in  a  cottage"  (he  was  red-hidred, 
and  forty,  if  he  was  a  day),  it  of  course  followed  that  he  was  ignonu- 
niously  rejected.  Katie  was  therefore  considerably  elated  when  a  letter 
tame  from  my  aunt  Douglass,  inviting  us  both  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in 
town  with  her,  *<  as  there  was  a  great  deal  of  gaiety  coming  on,  and  it  was 
time  that  Katie  should  make  her  d^but  in  society .'^  I  could  not,  how- 
ever, leave  home  just  then,  so  I  resolved  to  trust  my  sister  to  Mrs. 
Douglass's  care  alone,  promismg  Katie  that  if  I  felt  very  dull  without 
her  I  would  soon  follow. 

IL 

Fob  the  first  few  weeks  afler  my  sister  left  I  received  long  and 
frequent  letters  from  her,  describing  her  enjojrment,  and  giving  long 
accounts  of  her  various  proceedings.  But  soon  I  noticed  a  cnans^; 
there  was  an  evident  stiffness  and  constraint  in  what  she  wrote,  which, 
however,  was  soon  accounted  for  by  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Douglass,  hinting 
that  my  presence  in  town  was  desirable,  as  a  certain  Mr.  Maitland — 
whose  family,  by-the-by,  we  had  known  from  childhood— was  paying 
marked  attentions  to  Katie,  and  it  was  quite  evident  to  the  lookers-on 
that  it  would  be  a  match  before  long.  I  confess  I  was  much  startled  by 
this  news,  and  rather  hart  that  my  sister  had  not  herself  spoken  of  it ; 
bat  I  resolved  ^t  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  would  be  to  act  on  my 
sant's  suggestion,  and  go  to  London  at  once.  The  next  day  found  me 
on  my  way,  and  I  amved  in  the  evening,  very  greatly  to  Miss  Kate's 
astonishment. 

"  Why,  Mary,"  were  the  words  she  greeted  me  with,  "  who  would 
have  dreamt  of  seeing  you  here  ?  How  glad  I  am,  thotfgh,  to  see  you.  Do 
tell  me,  dear,  what  made  you  come  so  suddenly  T 

**  Patience,  chHd,*  I  said,  '^  and  you  shall  soon  know.  But  where  is 
my  aunt  ?     I  think  she  is  expecting  me.'' 

**  Oh,**  sud  Kate,  blushing  slightly,  **  I  dare  say  she  will  be  down 
directly;  she  is  with  some  gentleman  in  the  drawing-room.  Shall  I  teH 
her  you  are  here  1^    And  she  moved  towards  the  door  rather  confusedly. 

'' Oh,  no;  I  will  wait.  But  who  is  this  gentleman,  Kate?"  I  asked, 
rather  mischievously,  for  I  thought  she  deserved  a  little  punishment  for 
^  never  letting  me  into  her  confidence. 

**  Mr.  Maitland,  a  brother  of  your  old  friend,  Mary ;  he  is  often  here.** 

*'  Is  he  a  nice  man  ?"  said  I,  smiling,  "for  you  have  scarcely  ever  men- 
tioned his  name.'' 

"  Haven't  I  ?"  she  said,  with  a  forced  carelessness.  "  Well,  you  can 
soon  judge  for  yourself.  But  come  and  take  off  your  things,  dear,  you 
must  be  so  tired;  and,  besides,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  brought  you  to 
town  to-day." 

We  went  up-stairs  together,  and  Katie,  with  trembling  fingers  I 
noticed,  began  to  undo  my  cloak;  suddenly  I  put  my  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  and  said,  gentiy,  '<  Kate,  Kate,  you  little  hypocrite^  can't  you 
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redly  goets  what  brought  me  here?— can't  you  gnets  Aat  that  gentlemaa 
in  the  drawing-room  has  something  to  do  with  it?  Why  did  you  not  tett 
me,  dear,  yourself,  what  I  have  only  heard  from  a  comparatiTe  stranger  7* 

*'  Mary,  don*t,  please,"  said  she,  her  voice  trembling,  and  tears  in  her 
eyes.  '^  I  ooght  to  have  told  you,  but  really  I  did  not  know  myself 
until  yesterday  that  he  liked  me  more  than  as  a  fnend  ;  but  then  ■** 
Here,  however,  she  paused. 

"  And  then "  I  said. 

*^  Oh,  Mary,  can't  you  guess  what  he  said?"  And  she  hid  her  blushing 
fisee  in  her  hands. 

<<  Well,  perhaps  I  can,  Katie,"  I  answered,  gravdy,  ^'  but  I  wish  yoa 
had  been  more  open  with  me  before  things  had  gone  so  fsr;  however,  it 
will,  I  trust,  be  all  right  now,  and  so,  darling,  be  happy  again." 

Here  we  were  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  our  door,  and  my  aunt's  maid 
appeared. 

'^  Mrs.  Doufflass  wished  me  to  tell  Miss  Kate  that  she  would  be  ghd 
to  see  her  in  the  drawing-room  for  a  few  minutes." 

"  Is  she  alone  P"  said  my  sister. 

'*  Mr.  Maitland  is  there,  I  believe,"  returned  the  maid.  And  I  de- 
tected a  smile  on  her  fieice. 

**  Tell  my  aunt,"  sud  Kate,  haughtily  enough,  <^  that  I  am  engaged 
now  with  my  sister,  and  that  she  must  kindly  excuse  me." 

*'  Very  well,  miss,"  said  the  servant,  leaving  the  room  with  nUher  s 
lingering  step,  as  if  expecting  to  be  recalled. 

<*  Kate,  would  it  not  have  oeen  as  well  for  you  to  go  ?  I  do  not  wish 
to  detain  you,  and  it  seems  strange  that  you  should  not." 

'*  Not  at  idl.  /  don't  want  to  see  Mr.  Maitland,  and  I  am  sure  he 
can't  care  about  seeing  me  so  soon;  besides,"  she  said,  wi^  a  little  tow 
of  her  head,  "  I  shall  not  go  to  him  whenever  he  chooses  to  ask  for  me. 
There  he  goes,  then,"  she  continued,  as  we  heard  the  drawine-room  door 
open;  and  I  could  see  a  struggle  was  going  on  in  her  heart  between  the 
wish  to  see  her  lover,  as  I  suppose  he  was,  and  her  natural  coonetry. 
*'  I  will  just  peep,"*  said  she,  "  to  see  if  Aunt  Douglass  is  coming."  And 
with  this  ^nt  disguise  of  her  real  intention  she  glided  out  and  stood 
ffazing  down  cautiously  into  the  hall,  until  the  door  closed  on  Mr.  Mait- 
hnd ;  then  she  ran  to  look  for  my  aunt. 

*<  Ah,"  thought  I,  ''  she  is  just  the  same  as  ever."  And  I  wondered 
whether  this  Mr.  Maitland  would  overcome  my  poor  little  Katie's  one 
great  Ruling;. 

la 

All  went  on  smoothly  enough  for  the  first  few  days  after  my  arrival. 
Mr.  Maitland  came  and  went,  and  Katie  appeared  as  happy  as  I  could 
wish.  I  liked  to  see  those  two  together — ^tne  great  strong  man  and  tliat 
lovely  girl;  never,  I  think,  did  she  look  more  ^autiful  than  in  those  first 
days  of  their  happiness.  There  was  then  a  sofhiess  and  gentleness  in  her 
which  formerly  I  had  not  seen,  and  I  thought  that  all  must  be  well  where 
eadi  so  trusted  and  loved  the  other.  Mr.  Maitland  did  not  speak  to 
me  on  the  subject  which  engrossed  all  my  thoughts  until  I  had  beea 
some  time  in  town,  and  his  silence  would  have  surprised  me  had  my 
sister  not  informed  me  that  she  had  particularly  requested  it — ^why  I 
know  not     But  the  brightness  of  those  first  few  days  did  not  eodnre 
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long.  A  shadow  was  even  then  hoyering  over  it,  and  jost  when  I  though 
Katie's  future  happiness  was  secured,  clouds  darkened  our  sunny  horizon 
I  had  been  about  a  month  in  London,  when  I  heard  the  avowal  of  Mr. 
Maitland's  love  for  my  sister  from  his  own  lips.  I  remember  the  day 
now,  as  well  as  if  it  only  happened  yesterday,  and  so,  I  dare  say,  does 
Katie.  We  were  going  to  a  large  party  in  the  evening,  and  Mr.  Maitland 
was  to  accompany  us.  Kate  was  wild  with  delight,  as  she  always  was, 
indeed,  at  the  prospect  of  guety.  I  hardly  liked  to  check  her  anticipa* 
tions,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  that,  as  Mr.  Maitbnd  did  not  dance 
himself,  he  would  not  quite  enjoy  seeing  lAUn  Katie  whirl  about  as  she 
usually  did;  and  I  felt  still  more  certain  that  she  would  be  indignant  at 
the  htae  idea  of  giving  it  up.  That  momine,  when  Mr.  Maitland  called 
as  usual,  he  asked  to  speak  to  me  alone.  I  Knew  what  was  coming,  and 
was  prepared  to  hear  nim  ask  for  my  nster's  hand.  He  told  me  how 
much  he  loved  her,  and  said  she  had  given  him  every  hope,  that  she 
returned  his  feelings.  He  spoke  kindly  and  warmly  of  the  loss  which  I 
must  sustain  when  Katie  became  his  wife ;  but  when  he  talked  of  her,  his 
whole  nature  seemed  changed — he,  whom  I  had  always  thought  so  calm, 
almost  cold,  was  now  trembling  with  passionate  emotion.  I  could  not 
but  rejoice  to  see  that  my  sister  was  so  deeply  and  truly  loved,  and  my 
lears  drooped  into  insignificance,  for  I  thought  such  love  as  his  she 
would  never  trifle  with.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  gave  my  hearty  consent 
to  his  proposal ;  then  I  lefb  him  to  hear  from  Katie's  own  mouth  what 
her  feelings  were.  I  do  not  know  what  passed  during  that  interview, 
mily  that  the  result  was  satisfactory  to  him  was  proved  to  me  by  his 
biqppy  smile  as  he  soon  after  passed  the  window  wnere  I  stood.  I  left 
Kate  alone  for  a  while  after  he  left,  but  when  I  went  up  to  the  drawing- 
room,  she  was  sitting  calmly  enough,  though  with  traces  of  tears  on  her 
dieeks,  a  book  in  her  hand,  which  she  was  apparently  much  interested 
ill,  for  she  did  not  look  up  from  it  until  I  approached  her. 

**  Well,  darling,''  I  said,  '^  it  is  all  right  now,  as  I  prophesied.  God 
Uess  you,  Katie,  and  make  you  happy." 

She  did  not  speak,  but  laid  her  head  on  my  shoulder,  and  wept  like  a 
child.  I  did  not  check  her  tears,  for  I  thought  they  were  good  for  her; 
but  her  nature  was  too  impulsive  to  remain  long  in  the  same  mood,  and 
toon  she  started  up  and  said,  trying  to  smile  again, 

**  Oh,  Mary,  how  foolish  I  am,  but  so  happy !  He  told  me  you  knew 
all  about  it  Do  you  think  your  naughty  sister  will  ever  sober  down  into 
a  good,  respectaUe  little  wife  ?  I  can't,  somehow,  believe  it,  Mary  dear.'* 

"  You  must  try,  Kate,"  said  I,  seriously  ;  ^^  he  loves  you  lo  very,  very 
much.     Do  not  trifle  with  his  affection.     But  that  I  need  not  tell  you.^ 

*'No;  there,  do  not  let  us  be  serious  any  more,  Mary  dear,'  she 
answered,  coaxingly.  *^  Look  here — at  this  mark  of  my  subjection  I" 
And  she  pointed  to  the  ring  which  he  had  an  hour  ago  placed  on  her 
**  engaged  "  fineer. 

<*  Well,  my  oears,"  said  my  aunt,  in  her  pleasant  voice,  as  she  entered 
the  room,  "  I  hear  it  is  all  over  with  poor  little  Katie.  Let  me  con- 
gratulate you,  dear."     And  she  kissed  her  blushing  face. 

••  I  thank  you,  aunty,"  answered  Kate.  "  But  how  could  you  possibly 
bear,  when  you  have  been  out  all  the  morning,  unless '* 

*^  Ah,  unless.  I  met  Mr.  MaitUnd,  and  he  told  me  all  about  it.  But^ 
eomcy  girk,"  she  oontmued,  *<  go  and  dress  directly;  I  must  not  have  you 
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late  for  tiie  balL  Bun  along,  Ki^e,  Mary,  I  want  to  wtj  a  word  \a 
you."  And  as  my  sbter  left  the  room  she  dropped  her  yovo^  and  aaidi 
*'  You  must  not  let  Katie  dance  too  much  to-night  Yon  know,  dear,  it 
would  never  do;  but  she  is  such  a  giddy  little  thing  that  you  most  teU 
her.     I  am  afraid  she  won't  like  the  prohibition,  though." 

I  promised  I  Vould  tell  Katie,  though  I  feared  it  would  be  useless.  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  until  she  came  into  my  room  ta 
'*  show  herself,"  as  she  said,  before  going  down  into  the  drawuig-nxMB, 
where  Mr.  Maitland  was  already  waitine  for  us.  She  was  dressed  in 
white  silk,  with  roses  in  her  hair.  She  lo(£ed  most  loveLy,  ha  whok&oa 
zadiant  with  happineas. 

*^  Well,  Mary,  ara  you  not  dressed  yet?"  she  asked.  "  I  am  longing 
to  go ;  it  is  such  a  long  time  since  I  have  been  to  a  really  good  ball,  and 
my  feet  seem  as  if  they  would  not  wait  any  longer.  Really,  I  have  baoa 
dancing  about  my  room  like  a  mad  thing. ' 

*<  On,  Katie !"  1 9aid,  *'  I  cannot  bear  to  lessen  your  enjoymant^  bofc 
jeu  know  you  nuist  not  dance  much  to-night  It  will  net  do,  my  aont 
tdls  me ;  and,  indeed,  I  dare  say  you  will  not  cara  so,  very  nnidi  nVnit 
i^youssdf  as  Mr.  Maitland  doesn*t  danoe." 

"  Not  dance  !**  said  Katie,  indignantly,  stamping  her  little  foot ;  ^  I 
nerer  heard  of  such  a  thing.  I  would  as  soon  think  of  not  talJdng !  % 
am  sure  Edmund  will  not  object  to  my  dancdng ;  ifbedoea  I  shan't  oanw 
But  I'll  ask  him  myael£"    And  so  saying;  she  ran  down  staica. 

When  I  entered  the  dcawing-room  they  were  standing  togatber  in  th» 
middle  of  the  room.  He  was  looking  down  on  Katie's  flushed  and  eager 
6oe  with  a  fond,  admiring  look ;  then,  turning  to  me^  he  said» 

^'  Why  should  she  not  dance,  Miss  Douffhss  ?  I  would  not  wHlmg^]; 
deprive  W  of  the  slightest  pleasure ;  and  this,  I  think,  Katie,,  is  autre 
than  a  slight  pleasure  that  they  ask  yon  to  sacrifice  for  my  nks^  ia  it 
not?"  he  asked,  smiling,  as  her  beseechmg  look  changed  to  a  half  wmcj 
eapfession  of  triumph  as  she  looked  at  him,  sayinff, 

'*  There,  I  knew  you  would  like  me  to  dance  and  enjoy  myself.  Besideafa 
you  know,  Edmund,  you  would  soon  be  tired  if  you  had.  no  one  but  me  ti> 
talk  to  all  the  evening." 

<<  Should  I?"  said  he.  <<  Well,  well,  we  will  not  discuss  thai  point  ikmi^ 
6r  here  is  Mrs.  Douglass  waiting  for  us,  anl  we  must  go.* 


IV. 

I VETSR  dsnced  mysdf ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  was  for  some  time  pscfisody 
happpr  as  I  watched  Katie's  light  figure  and  bright,  joyKms  face;  anil 
I.  think,  at  first,  Mr.  Maitland  was  perfectly  contented  in  doin^  the 
same.  Between  the  dances,  too,  ELatie  generally  contrived  to  come  to^ 
onr  corner  and  chat  a  little  with  us.  Once,  however,  I  missed  her  for 
some  time ;  and  so,  I  think,  did  Mr.  Maitland,  for  I  saw  him  glancing' 
uneasily.round  the  room ;  but  presently  I  saw  her  entwing  the  ball-room 
again,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  tall,  handsome  man,  whom  I  had  seen  tier 
dancine  with  before  in. the  evening.  At  the  same  moment  I  heard  soma 
one  behind  me  say,  '*  Do  you  see  that  handsome  couple  there  by  the  door  P 
Bamour  says  they  are  engaged,  but  I  think  it  is  only  a  flirtation.  Is  not 
Miss  Douglasa  beautiful  ?"  «  Yes,"  was  the  answer ;  •*  but  I  hope  there 
la  no  truth  in  the  report  of  her  engagement  to  such  a  man  as  Captaia. 
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Henderson.  He  is  by  no  means  a  desbrable  aeguamicmce  even  for  a 
young  lady.  I  have  often  wondeped  that  Mn»  Dowlass  pennhted  faos 
attentions  to  her  niece."  Here  the  conTersation  sank  to  a  whisper,  and 
I  heard  no  more,  but  the  words  made  me  feel  wretched,  and  I  saw  Mr, 
Jdaitland  heard  them  too,  for  his  face  flashed  angrily,  and  he  stepped 
forward  as  if  to  speak  to  Katie,  bat  it  was  too  late.  Katie  had  seen  oar 
anxious  &ces  as  we  watched  her,  and  for  a  moment  she  hesitated ;  but 
Inr  companion,  bending  orer  her  till  his  face  almost  touched  hers,  whis- 
pered some  words  to  her;  then,  leading  her  forward,  they  joined  in  the 
erowd  of  waltiers,  and  I  could  only  now  and  then  see  a  ghmpse  of  her 
flashed,  excited  face  as  she  floated  past  us. 

^  Miss  Doaglass,**  said  Mr.  Maitland,  presently,*'^  did  yon  hear  what 
ihose  people  said  of  that  man  your  sister  is  dancing  with  ?  She  must 
not  go  on.     I  shall  speak  to  her.** 

He  spoke  in  a  low  tone^  but  his  yoice  trembled  widi  suppressed  passion. 

^  Were  you  aware  they  were  friends  T*  he  continued. 

**  No,**  I  answered,  famtly,  for  I  fislt  a  fordbodtng  of  wrong ;  ^  sbs 
hes  never  mentioned  his  name  to  dm." 

He  said  no  more.  Just  then  the  waltz  ceased,  and  presently  we  mm 
Katie  walking  by  with  Captain  Henderson.  She  tried  to  avoid  my  glance 
as  she  passed,  and  seemed  to  listen  to  the  eager  words  her  companion  was 
atffl  povring  into  her  ear.  A  stemor  shade  oame  over  Mr.  Maitlaad's 
tme  as  he  left  my  side  and  walked  after  Katie. 

^  Miss  Douglass,"  I  heard  him  say  very  quietly  to  her,  *^9xe  you  eoh 
gaged  for  the  next  danoe?" 

**  Miss  Douglass  is  my  partner,  sir,"  said  the  captain,  haq^hliiy,  ^fcr 
Mm  next  two  danees." 

He  did  not  seem  to  hear  this,  but  still  lodced  at  Katie  steadily.  I 
WKW  her  cobur  come  and  go,  as,  with  averted  eyes,  she  answered, 

<<  I— I  believe  I  am  engaged  to  Captain  Henderson,  as  he  said." 

The  latter  looked  trinmphaatly  at  Mr*  Maitland,  as,  drawing  Katie's 
am  in  his,  he  turned  from  him,  si^ing^ 

^  The  music  has  began.  Miss  Douglass.    Are  you  ready?* 

^  One  moment"  Am  said.  But  it  was  too  late*— Mr.  Maitland  was  govs 
om  the  room.  I  looked  round  for  my  aunt ;  thoe  was  a  heavy  pain  aft 
my  hearty  for  I  had  seen  a  dsvk  look  of  sorrow  and  anger  on  his  fooe 
which  I  had  never  witnessed  there  before.  Just  then  Mrs.  Douglass 
Mtomed  ta  me,  and  said,  anxkrasly, 

.  ^Mary,  my  love,  iriieie  b  Mr.  Maitknd  ?  I  don't  Hke  liie  mtf  Katb 
is  gomg  on  witb  that  Captain  Henderson.  I  assure-  you  it  has  beea 
lamarked.    We  must  put  a  stop  to  it." 

I  told  her  all  I  knew.  She  agreed  with  me  that  oor  inteffcreoee  vm 
anless,  once  his  had  been  of  no  asrail. 

**  He  will  return  presently,  dear,  I  hope,"  she^said;  **  meanwhile^  w« 
•an,  I  fear,  do  nothing." 

I  camiot  forget  the  miseiy  I  felt  then  on  my  sistn's  aecouBt..  She 
isemed  to  have  become  desperate,  though,  in  her  heart,  I  dunk,^ow,  sbs 
must  have  been  wretched.  On,  on  i^  danced,  die  admiration  of  the 
room,  her  eyes  bright  with  excitement,  laughing  and  talking  in  a  low 
tone  to  the  man  whose  name  I  had  heard  coupled  with  hers,  and  who 
seemed  to  be  drinking  in  her  everv  word  widi  greedy  ears.  Ifelt  thank* 
fid  as,  dance  af^  danoe,  they  whirled  past  me,  tiiat  Vbt.  Maidand^  as  I 
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tboaghti  was  absent,  but  saddenly  my  eye  wandered  to  a  distant  corner 
of  the  room,  and  there  standing,  pale  and  erect,  with  an  expression  of 
nge  and  despair  I  hope  never  again  to  see  on  his  fisoe,  he  was  watching 
her  as  I  had  been,     I  turned  to  my  annt,  and  said, 

"  We  most  go.     Will  you  call  her?" 

**  I  must  speak  to  AtJM,".  she  answwed,  and  presently  I  saw  her  ap- 
proach him.  I  don*t  know  what  she  said,  but  I  saw  him  start  as  ahe 
addressed  him ;  then,  giving  her  his  arm,  he  went  with  her  to  the  pJaoe 
whore  Katie  and  her  partner  were  sitting,  for  they  had  just  ceased 
dancing.  I  watched  them  eagerly.  Mr.  s£udand  did  not  utter  a  word, 
but  my  aunt  seemed  to  tell  Katie  that  she  was  going.  I  rose,  and  went 
towards  them. 

**  One  more  dance,  aunty,**  said  Katie,  with  a  look  of  defiance  on  her 
beautiful  face,  as  if  she  were  determined  to  brave  our  anger. 

**  I  cannot  wait  longer,  my  dear,**  said  my  aunt,  cc^ly. 

**  Then  allow  me  to  hand  you  to  your  carriage.  Miss  Dooglasi^''  odd 
dbe  captain,  *'if  you  must  really  go.** 

She  took  his  arm,  and  as  we  followed,  I  fdt,  looking  on  Mr.MttdaikPi 
rigid  hetf  that  all  was  over. 

V. 

I  CANNOT  tell  the  misery  of  those  neat  few  days.  On  the  oaonung 
•f^r  that  Altai  ball  a  letter  came  for  Katie.  Shie  was  sLtttng  with  mm 
ak>ne  at  the  time.  Neither  of  us  had  spoken  a  word  of  the  events  of 
tfie  night  before.  I  saw  her  &oe  turn  deadly  pale. as  she  read,  but  I 
never  saw  what  was  written  there.  For  a  few  moments  she  was  speech- 
less, then  with  a  low  cry  of  agony  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  snd 
•obbed  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking. 

*^  Katie,  mv  dariing !"  was  all  I  could  say,  as  I  folded  her  in  my  armst 
for  I  knew  what  that  letter  must  contain. 

<<  Mary,  Marv,*'  what  have  I  done?"  she  whispered.  '<  He  Is  gone.'' 
Sobs  prevented  her  from  saying  more.  Presently  she  spoke  again.  **  Oh, 
Mary,  what  must  I  do  ?  I  was  mad  last  night.  Oh,  if  be  wookl  but  hear 
me  now  I  But  he  bas  given  me  up  for  ever;  he  despises  me,  and  I  know 
I  deserve  it.  Oh,  Mary,  can  you  not  speak  to  me  ? — give  me  some 
hope  7*  And  she  looked  up  at  me  through  her  tears  impkningly. 
'  Alas  I  I  had  iio  hope  to  give  her,  and  yet  it  seemed  so  hard  to  me  now, 
seeing  her  bitter  sorrow,  tJbat  he  should  have  let  her  go  without  hearing 
one  word  from  her.  I  could  not  then  comfort  her,  and  was  silent  Long 
she  wept,  but  after  a  time  her  grief  became  calmer,  and  soon  she  rose 
from  her  seat,  and  said  to  me,  with  a  wan  smile  on  those  lips  thai  yestra^ 
day  were  so  bright, 

«  Mary,  I  am  too  weak  and  foolish  now  to  stay  vnth  you.  I  must  be 
alone  as  1  deserve." 

It  was  better  so,  I  felt,  for  her  sorrow  then  was  too  fresh  and  deep  £ar 
words,  so  I  left  her  to  herself.  But  ours  was  a  sad  house  diat  da/;  never 
bad  I  felt  poor  Katie's  absence  so  much.  Mrs.  Douglass  sl^  hoped  that 
all  might  be  well  again,  but  I  ^uld  not  $  I  feared  his  pride  and  love 
were  too  much  wounded  for  him  to  return. 

Before  that  night  closed,  Katie  was  delirious.  The  excitement  of  those 
two  days  was  too  much  for  her,  and  she  was  now  unconsciotts  of  hsr 
misei7--in  the  height  of  fever.     We  were  terribly  shocked  and  alarmed. 
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All  that  night  and  the  next  day  I  watched  by  her  side,  listening  to  her 
wild  ravings.  Once  we  almost  despaired,  for  the  doctor  hinted  that  brain 
fever  was  conuDg  on ;  bat  the  crisis  soon  passed,  and  we  were  told  that 
she  was  safe  a^in.  I  almost  forgot  the  cause  of  her  illness  in  my  deep 
gratitnde  and  joy  at  her  recovery  ;  but  as  her  reason  returned,  the  weight 
of  her  sorrow  again  fell  on  my  poor  Katie.-  One  day,  as  I  sat  watching 
her,  sleeping  as  I  thought,  she  suddenly  opened  her  eyes,  and  said  to  me, 
in  a  low  vcnce^ 

**  Maty,  I  know  not  what  you  will  think  of  what  I  am  going  to  ask, 
but  during  these  last  few  days  many  new  thoughts  have  entered  my  heart, 
and  I  cannot  rest  now  until  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Maitland  that  he  for- 
gives me  for  my  cruel,  heartless  conduct  towards  him.  I  know  yery  wdl 
what  the  worid  would  say  of  what  I  am  going  to  do ;  but,  Mary,  lean- 
not  help  it;  I  must  write  now  to«day  to  Edmund  Maitland,  and  ask  for 
his  foigiveness — his  love  I  know  I  hive  justly  forfeited." 

I  ooald  not  deny  her  request,  as  she  lay  there  so  white  and  pale,  but 
with  an  eager  expression  in  her  beautiful  eyes ;  so,  right  or  wrong,  I  did 
as  she  asked,  and  lefl  her  alone,  to  write  what  she  beneved  then  was  her 
last  letter  to  him  who  was  onoe  to  have  been  her  husband. 

I  thought  that  letter  sacred,  and  would  not  look  at  it,  though  she  asked 
me  to.    So  it  went.   What  she  had  written  I  never  knew,  and  never  asked* 

The  next  day  ehe  was  better,  and  we  Hfted  her  from  her  bed  to  a 
couch  which  was  prepared  for  her  in  the  next  room.  Never  have  1 8een> 
•uch  a  change  in  any  other  person  as  there  was  in  her  in  those  few  days ; 
and  yet,  though  so  worn  and  wasted,  she  was  still  in  my  eyes  far  lovelier 
than  in  her  Mg^test  days.  She  was  now  perfectly  calm,  almost  happy, 
but  I  could  not  keep  back  a  restless  hope  that  that  day  Mr.  Maitland' 
would  come ;  and  I  was  right.  My  aunt  came  and  begged  me  to  go  into' 
the  drawing-room,  and  as  I  kfi  the  room  she  whispered,  sofily,  ^<  He  is 
come,  my  deni ;  I  will  prepare  Katie  to  see  him  again.** 

Tes,  he  was  there,  in  the  drawing-room,  as  I  had  of^n  seen  him  there 
before,  but  under  what  different  circumstances.  He  looked  eagerly  round' 
when  I  entered,  then  came  towards  me,  and  said,  "Miss  Douglass, 
I  never  heard  till  to-day  of  Katie's  illness.  God  knows  how  bitteriy  I 
repent  mj  hasty  conduct  towards  her.  May  I  speak  to  her  myself  ?  tell 
me  there  is  hope  of  her  recovery !"  j 

"  Yes,  great  hope,"  I  answered ;  ^  but  you  will  see  a  great  change  in' 
her,  I  fleiar."  And  the  tears  gatheied  in  my  eyes  as  I  thought  how  nearly 
I  had  lost  all  that  was  most  dear  to  me  on  earth. 

**  I  thank  God  for  that,"  he  said,  his  voice  trembling  with  his  great 
emotion. 

"  I  must  go  and  ask  if  she  will  see  you,"  I  said,  presently,  and  left  the 
room.  Soon  I  returned,  and  took  him  to  her.  There  were  no  witnesses  to 
that  interview,  but  I  knew  that  all  was  fbigotten  and  forgiven  by  both. 

Months  passed  on,  and  Katie  was  once  more  herself,  but  far  gentler 
and  more  subdued  than  formerly ;  and  on  one  bright  summer  morning  I 
stood  in  our  vilk^  church,  as  Katie's  bridesmaid.  On  that  day  ended 
my  care  of  Katie  Douglass ;  she  was  now  in  wiser,  stronger,  but  not 
more  loving  hands  than  her  sister's,  and  many  happy  years  haye  passed 
with  her  since  then  as  "  Katie  Maitland." 

E.H. 
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TURKISH  LIFE  AND  CHABACTER. 

Six  abort  jmn  ago  and  the  Torka  were  tiie  interestiiig  erimmab  of  the 
daj ;  publUben  rubbed  their  hands  gftoatinglj  over  the  meet  trumpery 
diwnet  of  days  spent  in  the  Ekflt,  and  the  man  who  had  riaited  8tamtx>id 
was  a  hero  in  his  own  sight  and  in  that  of  his  hearers.  For  had  not  the 
two  Western  nations  thrown  down  the  glove  to  the  haughty  Moecor,  who 
had  taken  ohacge  of  the  side  man,  and  was  suspected  ci  a  desire  to  pot 
him  out  of  his  aii£hrings  ?  At  onoe  the  Turks  were  an  ili-treated  peopJeu 
IL  Ubimi  had  just  written  a  book,  proving  that  they  were  possessed  of 
every  virtue  under  die  sun,  and  it  was  the  boundan  duty  oS  Christian 
ilatea  to  rush  to  the  reseae  of  Mahomed.  The  result  was  that  we  drifted 
into  the  war,  no  one  koowing  yet  esaetly  how  it  was  managed,  and  at  the 
«id  of  two  yeaas  the  Russmn  was  humbled,  and  the  Tuik  rsstorod  to  s 
faloemia^  state  of  health.  It  ia  true  that  seme  writers  were  daring 
rnumA  to  make  head  against  the  o«nent»  and  show  that  the  Turio  Ium 
not  futered  one  iotiki  hat  the  nation  was  in  the  fever4it  of  enthneiasm  t 
adaed,  and  no  questions  asked  whoe  the  pivoeeda  went  to; 
le  Saltan  was  made  a  K.G^  and  the  Turic  vserived  hito  tiie  greet 
nropean  fiynilv,  all  his  past  eseepades  being  foqgotbBn  end  foegiveQ  in 
NMidemtioa  of  his  promises  of  amelioration. 

Unfortaeately  theleoptfdeannot  ahange  his  spotSi  and  beface  long*  tiM 

I  of  Jeddah  proved  that  the  Tnrim  were  gemar  baak  to  thrir  oM 

itheb 


Next  came  the  LuHan  omtmy,  and  the  wedenipreed  report  tint 
tike  MnsBuheans  throughout  the  East  were  trying  fior  e.  final  611  with 
Chriatianity.  Bnt  this  would  have  been  endmed  with  teietebk  eqnan^ 
witjf  as  happening  at  a  distaeoe,  hot  the  Taridah  Sol  per  Cents.  hH 
rapidly,  and  that  was  an  arpumentum  md  oymmmam  which  went  stcaight 
hoBM  to  the  Bnglishmasi.  Sometkiov  mMt  he  dene»  aid  that  speedOy, 
te  dMds  the  extravagant  eetlay  of  mm  Saltan,  and  plaoa  mattos  on  m 
iatisfaetoiy  fbofog.  Of  course  the  padishah  promised  lefesnii  he  woe 
wsry  hard  up,  and  wanted  to  negotiate  a  ftesh  loan;  his  mane  at  home 
was  not  woTOithestamp  across  which  he  wrote  hiaimpeiial  egnature,  and 
before  long  another  Turkish  loan  was  in  the  maiicet  at  fi%  p»  cent  die-^ 
county  wh»h.Fienah  capitalists  have  supplied.  When  the  Sana  oan  raise 


no  nore  moner  the  gnat  disruption  wiU  be  immineot^birt  not  before; 
the  ouestion,  tnerefore,  offns  itsell^  whether  it  would  net  be  dieaper  te 
smed  a  Eusopean  war  by  making  a  settlement  i^on  hkn^  and  thus 
bringing  him  over  to  good  behaviour. 

it  was  at  the  period  of  the  gvcat  conspiraey  wUdi  so  neariy  invested 
the  Sultan  with  the  ordw^  of  the  Bowstring,  that  a  very  intelligent  traveUaiv 
Mr.  Thomboiy,  went  to  judge  with  his  owa  eyea  the  present  stats  of  tfae 
rick  man.  He  has  published  his  diagnosis  in  two  volumes,  full  of  matter 
ft»  deep  eonrideratBMi.  As  a  general  nd^  and  rightly  so^  but  little  firith 
is  attacmd  to  the  statements  of  autlwrs  who  soampop  thnsegh  a  oonntry 
taking  notes,  triiieh  they  intend  to  print  on  their  letum  ;  birt^in  tfab  cose 
Hr.  Thombury  has  found  time  to  coHeot  a  CTuahing  amoeat  of  evidenoe 
ea  te  the  thorough  woithlessinss  of  ikm  Turks,  and  die  mouldering  eoii«> 
dition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.     The  defects  are  en  the  sarfoce,  and 
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hence  sor&ce  pictures  such  as  Mr.  Thornbury's  are  more  tenstworthy 
than  the  reports  of  men  who  have  resided  for  years  at  Constantinople* 
Indeed,  bat  slight  credence  can  be  given  to  the  latter,  for  there  is  some* 
thing  in  the  air  of  Stamboul  which  blears  the  vision  of  otherwise  sharp- 
ffighted  persons  who  spend  any  time  there;  they  fall  victims  to  thai 
apathy  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Turks,  and  grow  to  care  little  liar 
what  b  going  on  around  them.  "  Apres  moi  le  deluge"  ought  to  be  the 
motto  of  Abd-ul-Medjid. 

We  will  not  assert  that  Mr.  Thombnry  tells  us  much  that  is  positively 
new  about  the  Turks,  for  that  eminently  conservative  people^  fond  of 
standing  on  the  ancient  ways,  make  it  a  point  never  to  alter ;  but  he  pos* 
leases  so  dashing  and  picturesque  a  style  that  the  tritest  remarks  aoquire  a 
certain  amount  of  novelty.  From  Dr.  Walshe,  down  to  Mr.  Thombury^ 
every  work  on  Constantmople  evidences  the  decadence  of  a  nation  whoae 
presence  in  Europe  is  a  disgrace  to  humani^,  and  which  must  be  driven 
beyond  the  fiosphorua  ere  a  better  state  of  things  can  be  inaognrated. 

As  we  have  said,  Mr.  Thombury  visited  Constantinople  at  a  very 
ecitical  period,  the  great  conspiracy,  which  was  on  an  aoe  of  breaking 
out,  and  its  premature  discovery  had  led  to  numerous  arrests  and  tha 
usual  rumouxB  of  averted  massacre  and  rapine.  Throughout  the  Europeao 
yarter^.  strange  to  say,  there  was  but  one  feeling— ^Bsgret  at  the  noito 
mceesa  of  the  conspiracy. 

I  believe'that  the  day  the  news  had  come  of  the  using  the  bowstiing  not  a  hand 
would  hare  ahi^n  or  a  face  turned  pale  in  the  shops  and  banking-bouseB'  of 
(fUlataor  Pern.  I  am  sure  the  sun  would  not  have  hid  bis  face,  or  the  moenamt 
a  cloudy  handkerchief  before  her  eyes.  Lonely  as  Pompey  on  the  sea-shore,  that 
poor  dead  debauchee  would  have  been  thrown  on  finlded  cushions,  the  courtier 
flies  kept  &om  him  only,  perhaps,  by  the  loviug  hand  of  some  poor  wronged  and 
forgrotten  exile  of  Circassuu  But  let  him  take  care ;  there  are  Dowstirings  yet  in 
Tuney,  and  bands  to  use  them,  if  the  galling  chain  be  not  soon  broken,  and  the 
vorrymg  pasha  dogs  not  whipped  back  to  their  Stamboul  banaok  kemiels.  But 
let  me  not  talk  of  the  ooawintoy  as  cmdied  and  unsuooessfnl ;  it  was  ratheno* 
pressed  than  cruised :  ita  tailure  was  almost  a  victory.  There  have  been  oon^ 
Sl^iraeies  so  wide-spread,  so  vast,  so  dangerous,  so  indicative  of  deey  and  watimwi 
min,  that  kings  have  not  dared  to  punish  them.  This  was  one  of  them-— no  head 
has  vet  Men,  no  blood  has  yet  been  spilt ;  for  banishment  to  Greece,  or  beau* 
liful,  free,  green  Zante,  is  no  great  punishment :  it  is  like  a  penalty  you  pay  at 
forfeits  when  you  have  to  kiss  a  buly's  hand  or  eat  a  rose-leaf  salad.  Men  thought 
they  had  found  a  rat-hole  in  the  floor  of  the  house  built  on  the  saad  (^oh  is  the 
Turkish  empire),  and  when  they  lifted  planks,  lo !  it  widened  to  an  old  pit-mouth« 
&llof  bUck  and  yawnii^  destruotieii.  The  man  who  goes,  down  into  his  Sieilian 
Qfillar  for  the  blue  seal  and  finds  it  turned  since  yestarda^r  into  the  crater  of  a 
volcano,  could  not  have  been  more  terrified  than  the  imbecile  Sultan.  How  paia 
the  gilded  fool  turned  when  in  the  long  roll  of  hateful  names  he  read  his  own 
brother's  first 

We  have  not  paid  suffici^t  attention  to  thia  eonapirafiy  as  one  of  tha 
aigyia  of  the  times;  from  what  Mr.  Thombury  was  enabled  to  pick  up^ik 
aomprised  fourteen  thousand  aflUiated,  and  among  them  the  highest  iiL 
the  realm,  and»  more  dangerous  stiU,  all  the  moUahs  and  ulemaba  wtho 
guide  the  state  Mnhammaaism.  Their  olijeot  was  simple  enough :  they; 
wished  the  Sultan  to  appoint  responsible  ministers,  stop  his  insane. ejqMU^* 
diture  in  palaoes»  pay  the  army  regularly,  cut  down  the  paahas*  salariaa^,- 
and,  lastly  (hare  opinions  were  divided^  resist  or  inoreaae  European  ir^* 
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floeiiee.  If  tudi  a  tptrit  be  rife  in  Tnrkej,  and  there  •eenu  no  leaMmto 
doabt  it,  the  eonspixacy  wtU  remain  en  permanence,  and  in  the  lon^  nm 
will  gain  its  object,  though  at  the  cost  of  the  Saltan's  life.  Tlie  great 
diflkolty,  to  our  mind,  if  how  the  European  powers  can  assist  in  carrying 
out  th^  reforms,  fbr  the  moment  the  molkhs  became  the  dominant 
party,  a  reign  of  terror  wonld  be  organised  in  Constantinople,  and  the  same 
Sfnrit  be  rampant  in  Europe  which  has  so  recently  deluged  the  Lebaooo 
with  Christian  blood. 

mWe  are  glad  to  £nd  Mr.  Thombury  lifting  up  his  Toice  agnnst  Ifisseii^ 
tint  autocrat  of  the  only  hotel  at  which  Englishmen  csn  put  up.  Hif 
charges  are  certainly  int<^erable,  and  his  manner  most  nnpleasing ;  during 
the  wtr  he  was  frighted  into  some  propriety  by  the  upspringing  of  sereral 
other  houses  of  entertainment,  but  we  presume  they  luiTe  since  been  shut 
up,  and  lef^  him  lord  of  all  he  surreys.  One  drcnmstance  that  came 
within  our  knowledge  we  may  mention  here,  in  support  of  Mr.  Thorn- 
bury's  assertions.  A  commissioner  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway,  who 
went  out  in  1867,  was  attacked  by  dysenteiy  at  Misseri's.  But  that  geo- 
tleman,  who  had  made  his  fortune  out  of  Engtishmen,  would  not  ev«a 
■Mow  a  cup  of  beef-tea  to  be  made  (at  the  patient :  the  two  neak  a  day 
ki  the  contract  were  provided.  The  result  wa%  that  the  sick  man  had  to 
be  removed  to  another hot^  wha«  he  died,  ^itit  is  hopelcK  ezpectmg 
gratitude  from  anybody  in  Stamboul ;  from  the  Suhan  downwmni  they 
are  all  alike ;  they  get  what  they  can  out  of  you,  and  kngh  in  Aar 
hsards  at  your  simplicity.  Very  truthfiil,  too,  ere  Mr.  Thonibary*s  re* 
narks  about  the  Turks  of  to-day,  and  their  resemblance  to  those  of  two 
handred  }-ears  back: 

In  like  mumer  as  the  njueteeath  century  Turk  is  one  and  the  same  with  the 
Toric  of  the  seyenteenth  century,  so  are  the  Stamboul  streets  <^  1860  much 
what  the  Stamboul  streets  must  have  been  in  1660.  Drive  the  Turk  bade  to- 
WKtnow  to  his  Asian  tent,  and  he  wonld  be  as  fit  for  it  as  ever  he  was.  Tom 
kim  out  to-morrow  from  the  city  he  stole  from  (%ristiamty,  and  you  will  ibid 
the  saaae  streets  that  you  would  have  found  when  Busbequius  and  Grektt  visited 
Tark^^no  better,  no  worse.  In  fact,  cramp  a  Moslem  in  Paris  boots  till 
eotns  spring  out  all  over  hiro,  pinch  his  brown  fists  in  Jouvin's  white  -kid 
^ves,  sqaeese  him  in  invisible  green  Yorkshire  doth,  scent  him,  eye-glass  him, 
srnise  him,  uniform  him  as  you  like,  the  Turk  will  still  remain  the  unimprovable 
Chinaman  of  the  world,  his  religion  a  danserous  lie,  his  polygamy  detestable, 
every  country  he  governs  a  desert  or  a  dunghill. 

This  is  bold  speaking,  but  it  is  the  honest  truth,  and  we  wish  every 
body  could  be  brought  to  believe  it.  We  write  not  without  experience 
of  our  subject,  having  passed  nearly  a  twelv^nonth's  penal  servitude 
among  the  Turks,  and  we  fully  endorse  the  above  remarks.  Shoit- 
dghted  persons  have  praised  the  Turks  for  theb  tolerant  spirit,  as  if  glad 
to  find  one  point  for  commendation ;  but  it  is  a  mutake.  The  Tvks 
aOow  diversity  of  worship,  because  of  the  utter  contempt  they  entertain 
ion  all  religions  save  their  own  ;  but  were  any  creed  to  grow  as  powerful 
as  Muhammadism  in  thdr  land,  they  would  become  the  most  intolerable 
bigots  and  persecutors.  Ridiculous,  were  it  not  so  atrocious,  b  the  way 
in  which  the  Tuiks  look  down  on  other  nations.  How  can  you  expect 
patitude  from  a  people  taught  to  believe  that  the  padidiah  summoned 
bis  English  and  French  vassals  to  fight  the  Moscovdog,  thai  he  might 
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laye  the  lives  of  the  true  belieyen  ?  And  yet  that  fable  was  told  as  in  all 
good  faith  by  men  who  might  pass  for  being  educated  in  Turkey. 

Unfortunately,  Englishmen  sin  in  the  other  extreme;  regarding  the 
Turks  as  great  children,  they  treat  them  good-hnmouredly,  forgetting 
the  while  the  ferocity  of  the  half-sayages  with  whom  thev  have  to  deaL, 
The  travelling  gentleman,  on  arriving  at  Pera,  hears  of  assassinations 
nightly  committed,  and  laughs  the  idea  to  scorn  of  hu  being  attacked; 
with  his  stick  he  can  put  to  flight  an  army  of  the  rascals.  We  grant 
Aat  he  generally  escapee  attack ;  he  ascribes  it  to  his  innate  superiority  | 
Imt  he  would  receive  an  awful  downcome  to  his  pride  were  he  to  learn 
that  the  villains  do  not  waylay  him  because  the  English  ambassador 
would  make  a  disturbance,  and  the  police  would  be  compelled  to  take 
them  up.  But  many  a  poor  sailor  has  been,  and  is  still,  killed  in  the 
filthy  slums  of  Galata,  regardless  of  hb  nationality,  for  the  sake  of  the 
few  shillings  he  has  about  him.  His  body  is  hurled  into  the  Bosphoms, 
and  he  is  forgotten. 

We  know  it  may  be  alleged  in  excuse  that  these  night  prowlers  aire 
die  outpourings  of  the  Levant,  and  that  Turks  are  rare  itmong  them. 
We  grant  it :  a  Turk,  we  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say,  is  not  given  to 
plunder — he  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  by  birth  to  be  guilty  of  such  acts 
—but  the  Turkish  government  is  an  accomplk)e,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
take  energetic  steps  to  put  an  end  to  the  evil.  During  Uie  war  French 
gendarmerie  guvded  Pera  and  Galata  during  the  night,  and  matters 
ohanged  much  for  the  better;  but  now  they  have  fallen  back  into  the  M 
routine.  The  police  are  bribed  to  shut  their  eyes,  and  do  so  most  wil- 
lingly, for  the  pashas  give  them  the  example.  And  that  is  one  of  the 
anomalies  in  the  Turkish  character  we  could  never  fathom :  allowing  that 
the  Turks  are  gentlemen  by  birth  and  feeliufip,  they  are  all  accesnble  to 
bribes.  We  have  ourselves  given  a  Turkish  captain  bucksheesh  for  a 
trivial  service^  which  he  accepted  with  a  grin  over  his  cofiee-brown  fiiu^e^ 
and  would  doubtless  have  cleaned  our  boots  for  a  consideration. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  Mr.  Thombury's  volumes  is  indubitaUy^ 
the  chapters  devoted  to  Turkish  mad-houses  and  prisons,  for  those  are 
places  travellers  rarely  visit;  perhaps  rightly,  for  the  latter  more  especially 
are  a  realisation  of  a  terrestrial  Hades.  As  no  man  is  put  to  death  in 
Turkey  unless  he  has  been  seen  to  commit  the  crime  for  which  he  is  con- 
demned, murderers  are  kept  prisoners  for  life.  Even  in  the  prisons  money 
will  procure  alleviation  of  punishment,  but  as  a  rule  the  prisoners  are 
tolerably  well  kept.  They  nave  enough  to  eat,  and  are  not  plagued  by 
over-work :  indeed,  they  are  paid  for  their  labour— when  they  can  get  vL 
Here  is  Mr.  Thombury's  impression  of  his  visit  to  the  Bagne : 

I  stood  in  the  probationary  sort  of  a  paddock,  shmt  in  like  a  Smithfield  prize 
ox,  and  stared  at  by  those  hideoas  Turkish  faces,  now  mocking  at  us,  now 
threatening  us;  the  foreman,  a  wretch  with  a  sore  mouth  and  one  eye,  oc- 
casionally pointing  at  us,  then  tummg  round  and  shouting  some  joke,  which 
made  the  great  mob  of  thieves  and  murderers  roar  sgain,  like  a  band  of  laughing 
hyenas  arran^;mg  a  night  attack  on  an  Arab  encampment.  Now,  at  a  signal,  the 
big  bolts  grmd  back,  the  wicket  opens  narrowly,  cautiously,  a  rush  of  the 
turnkejrs  drives  back  the  villanous  crowd  of  the  non-elect,  with  the  mark  of  the 
beast  visibly  written  on  every  low  brow  and  in  every  eye,  and  they  are  shut 
within  a  second  enclosure,  th^  door  of  which  is  kept  by  a  great  gigantic  n^pro, 
whOy  with  stensy  cruel  eyes,  and  laughing,  hideous  mouth,  chides  and  scolds  the 
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nbUe  into  sileaoe,  and  ttandB  with  the  handle  of  the  ktch  in  his  Inmd,  Tcadj  to 
let  out  any  special  pnaaner  we  may  choose  to  call  for. 

Turlusa  borial^|;veaiids,  a|fain>  ave  eBuneatljsuggcBtiTe  o£  ^  etete  of 
the  nation.  Some  wziAeis  Mve  regairded  them  most  sentHrantdJj,  and 
bnve  gone  into  wild  raptaves  about  tke  mottres  whioh  indoee  dw  Tntlv 
*t»  iMfflect  the  last  tad  rites  tfa^  can  oier  dwir  bntknen.  Boried  wnihodL 
a  oofiiiy  eo?efed  with  but  a  scant  layer  of  eartk  to  protect  Iubi  from  ikm 
wild  dof^  the  OsaiaBli  is  left  to  rot  back  into  tke  gtooad  wbenoe  fat 
eaaae,  and  JMntjr  Europeans  bold  pie-nics  at  bi»toinb.  Tke  «nly  tlmi; 
lo  be  said  in  nyenr  of  the  Turidab  mode  of  boryin|f  is,  ibat  it  ie 
SKtramural ;  but  we  UMist  remeadber  ^  ^<  petit  ehanap  dbsjnorts''  in  tibe 
beaii  of  Pera»  wUle  in  Staasbocd  itself  you  coone  aonss  soares  «£  [iiiiais 
eaaBotories  eonyeried  to  all  sorts  ^  abeiMBable  purposes. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Thombury  Tisited  tbe  Sweet  Waters:  eqiadlj^  of  oouns^ 
be  finds  nothing  Jiew  to  say  about  tbem.  We  sbaU  not  eanly  Ibi*^  e«r 
day  of  purgatory  when  we  proceeded  there  in  all  the  rIotj  of  a  gdd*iaeod 
eap^  wbieb  burned  like  an  iron  orowa  of  glory,  and  tiM  atrocions  caidji 
fprald  not  allow  ua  to  keep  up  tbe  white  oottou  umbrella  we  bad  bei^glll 
far  tbe  purpesei  as  it  held  tbe  wind.  Tor  two  hours  we  pulled  m>  a 
wvetohed,  dirty,  winding  stgeaai,  Tcry  like  tbe  Lea  riv«r  in  its  stupiMt 
party  and  dian  we  cane  into  a  nest  of  boats  ef  all  sises  and  deseriptioos. 
We  were  at  tbe  Sweet  Waters,  but  looked  apound  in  wn  for  tkem:  tbaea 
was  a  dirty  quadrangular  pond  under  a  dirtier  wall,  and  that  was  alL 
The  rest  was  liast,  blinding,  searm^,  eoorsbing  dust,  wbidi  waded  «vety 
pota,  filled  eyes,  mouth,  nose,  and  the  only  rekef  was  washing  it  down 
with  water,  sold  by  crafty  Jewish  boys  for  iced,  but  wbicb  was  hikewann. 
A  few  scrubby  trees,  under  whiob  fiU  pashas  scowled  and  smcdnd  their 
ohibowks,  a  row  of  domino-weariog,  yellew-booted  women,  who  ^Mit  as 
^m  passed,  and  made  impertinent  remarks,  at  wbicb  the  whole  par^ 
iMgbed  shrilly,  and  that  was  positively  all  we  eaw«  We  faiey  Mb 
Thombury's  visit  had  tbe  same  lesult,  far  he  deuetes  Ui  chapter  to  an 
aeoount  of  Turkish  eamagea,  Taried  by  the  loUowing  iiiigallaiit  hot  yet 
tnitbfal  portraituie  ef  the  Easiein  aaoen-fiMed  giris : 


pamt( 


Must  I  say  what  I  thongbt  of  .them,  after  scanning  with  the  air  of  a  portndf 
■nter  some  thousand  Itoes,  and  must  that  ref^  be  uagaUant  and  im&vounble  f 
JafaFoniable  indeed.  The  lower  order  of  Turkiidi  women  are  almost  inTariabbr 
ugly,  always  dwarfish  in  stature,  with  staring  dark  eyes,  fleshjr,  stupid  bow^^ 
noses,  that  protrude  through  the  often  dusty  yashmak,  and  "  pig-mouths,"  as  la 
old  Stamboul  resident  chajnacterises  them  to  me.  In  walkinfi^  what  with  their 
sloppy  boots  and  awkward  dress,  their  gait  is  a  slatternly  shuffle^  painful  to  sej^ 
ana  ungraceful  as  the  waddle  of  a  swan.  The  higher  classes,  especially  in 
extreme  youth  the  Circassians,  are  often  lovely  as  imagination  can  coneeiye,  but 
they  soon  get  old,  and  their  white  skin  becomes  of  a  soft  nankeen  ydlow  colour. 
What  with  the  tons  of  sweetmeats  they  eat,  the  want  of  exercise,  and  the  ^ing 
vicissitudes  of  the  climate,  they  are  often  unhealthy,  and  the  state  of  raedicme  in 
Turkey  is  such  that  roost  of  the  serious  diseases  become  chrome  Pamtiitf  ia 
now  fashionable  in  Turkey,  and  every  face  I  saw  shadowing  through  a  thin 
white  cloud  of  vashmak  was  hideou^  ruddled  with  rouge,  smeared  up  to  tbe 
very  brows,  which  were  charcoaled  threateningly  with  some  black  pigment, 
perhaps  the  kohl  that  Eastern  ladies  used  to  dye  the  eyelashes  and  eyekds  with. 
Their  very  lips  seemed  stiff  with  clement,  and  the  skins  that  were  not  hard 
red  were  of  a  ghastly  oosmeticised  whiteness. '     • 

To  see  the  Aya  Sofia,  Mr.  Tliombory  needed  a  finnan ;  but  we,  who 
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Imew  Conttaathiople  dnmg  the  war,  were  more  forionaite.  We  peepei 
in  withcmt  even  taking  off  oar  boots  (had  we  done  so,  thej  would  snrelj 
hare  been  stolen),  and  saw  all  the  woadefs.  They  were  not  alarming: 
the  only  thing  that  attracted  cm  attention  was  a  vast  mmber  of  ostrioi 
^ggB  suspended  firom  the  foof  by  strings  of  -extraordinaiT  length,  but  h^ 
other  respects  the  Sofia  resembled  any  respectable  conventicle.  During  fine 
war,  red*ooated  E^nglish  and  ved-tronsered  Gads  nsed  to  go  in  regttkrlj^ 
jpreatly  to  the  honor  of  the  MvssnlmaaB,  and  stare  aromd  them  with  tfuft 
k>fty  air  of  contempt  whidi  ohaiacterises  both  nations  in  religioas  matten^ 
and  the  wretdied  Turks  eeald  only  look  blank  and  t^  their  rosaiiea 
nerronsly.  Now,  we  preaome,  the  old  system  is  flowishktg  agam  for  the 
benefit  oiF  the  eoosolar  diagemans  who  proonre  tfie  firmans,  and  cheat  yon 
awfuHy  in  doing  so;  for  tibat  is  the  eoe  rule  of  faith  in  Constantinople^ 
•&  Englishman  is  a  man  sent  iato  the  worid  to  be  cheated,  and  to  do  him 
jnstioe  be  fnlly  osnses  oat  the  Eastern  creed. 

If  Galata  is  the  inferno  of  Constantinople  and  Rbto  Hb  purgatory,  fitam- 
bool  is  deeidedlythe  best  part  of  the  city,  and  the  best  part  of  Stamborfl 
is  the  baaaar«  The  streets  ave  qmeter  and  a  tr^  elemier,  and  yoa  are 
not  every  moment  hustled  by  some  brawny  ruffian,  carrying  ap  a  bale  of 
tobaeco  or  broad-tdoth  on  his  head.  PlrobaUy  the  baaar  seems  the  more 
pleasant  beoaose  of  the  reAresfaing  coolness  after  the  scorching  sun  oolh 
aide,  and  Ae  opportaaity  of  leetoring  oae^s  inner  man  with  really  iced 
iheriwt ;  otherwise  ^ke  streets  are  narrow  and  iH-paved  enough,  and  Ae 
crowd  intense.  Nor  does  it  conduce  to  equanimity  of  temper  to  find  dmt 
everybody  seeks  to  swindle  yoa,  from  Eohrab  down  to  thie  snudlest  fea- 
seller.  Then  yon  are  beset  by  a  swarm  of  interpreters  and  touts,  whom 
nothing  will  shake  off,  though  a  good  hunting-wbip  is  the  most  f\fficient 
remedy,  and  when  yon  have  made  yonr  purchases  you  cannot  re&ain  ficoa 
an  uneasy  notion  that  you  could  have  bought  the  things  cheaper  in 
London  or  Paris.  The  sole  thing  coaaolatory  in  the  basaar  is  the  eod 
way  in  which  the  merahaat  tieats  you,  the  poUtenees  with  whix^  be 
cSers  yoa  tobacco  and  coffee  (the  wlule  wishing  yon  in  the  lowest  pit  <£ 
Tophet),  and  the  stodnd  apaAy  with  whidi  he  aws  you  about  fifty  timea 
Ae  value  of  iiie  article  he  rotends  to  sell  you.  StiU,  it  is  pleasant  enouflb 
to  sit  on  the  slab  forming  the  firont  of  the  merchant's  shop,  and  watch  tha 
crowd  incessantly  flowing  past,  which  Mr«  Thembory  tfans  pjctmesqaely 
draws: 

Now,  because  I  do  not  people  the  basaar  defiles  with  any  one  but  msdf  sad 
the  other  dealers  I  have  patronised,  yon  must  not  suppose  uiat  firom  eany  morn- 
ing when  the  gates  open,  till  four  o^Jock  when  they  shut,  this  city  under  cover 
is  not  crowdec^  for  it  is.  It  is  ehoke-fuU  all  day,  as  Cheapside  when  the  count- 
ing-houses are  closing.  Blade  slaves,  eunuchs,  yellow-booted  ladies  stepping 
ak)ng:,  children,  water-cairiers  with  triangular  water-skins  on  their  badas, 
Turkish  policemen,  sokiieb,  oil-carriers,  hunmals  with  lo<H>ed  ropes  hangiiig 
over  their  galled  shoulders  and  their  knote  strung  like  reticules  on  their  swollsa 
arms,  Armenians  with  large  fleshy  noses  aikd  ox-eyes,  little  harlequin  bundka 
of  children,  Franks,  sturdy  and  ra^^d,  elbowing  the  crowd,  aiid  itinerant 
vendors  of  all  kinds,  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  human  congeries. 

Still,  with  all  our  dislike  of  the  Turks,  and  Heaven  knows  we  have ' 
justification  for  it,  we  cannot  say  that  a  visit  to  Constantinople  is 
lost  time.     It  knocks  the  conceit  out  of  ns  somewhat  to  see  one  of  the 
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captUls  of  Chrittiaoitj  oooapied  by  inch  a  woitMesi,  abominmble  Tace, 
whofe  crimes  cry  to  HeaTon  for  puntflhiiient  The  Frank  portion  of 
Cooitantinople  it  the  doaoa  of  Europe,  where  all  the  yillany  of  the  mu- 
TerM  sends  reprosentadves,  and  the  scenes  that  occur  nightly  in  Galata 
defy  descriptioo  for  thdr  atrocity.  Stamboul,  we  allow,  is  not  so  bad, 
*lmt  it  is  the  stronghold  of  fisnatidsm  and  besotted  bigotry.  Tbe  houses 
aie  crumbling  away,  and  not  a  hand  is  raised  to  diedc  the  decay ;  dead 
iogB  and  horses  lie  about  the  streets,  rendering  the  air  pestilentiaJ,  and 
no  one  cares  to  remo? e  them ;  everything  is  stagnating  and  mouHering;^ 
and  we  are  asked  to  respect  such  a  race  of  beings.  When  they  come  in 
contact  with  Europeans,  the  Turks  become  tenfold  worse  than  ihef  were 
before,  for  if  in  the  natural  state  they  are  savage  and  ignonuity  whoi  the  j 
have  obtained  a  veneer  of  civilisation,  they  are  hvpocritical  and  trucu- 
lently depraved.  In  the  nineteenth  cratury,  which  points  with  pride  to 
its  triunaphs  of  mechanism,  they  are  sofFered  to  inhabit  the  Gxiest  por> 
tion  of  Europe,  and  exploiter  it  without  thought  of  the  monow ;  tney 
delude  the  cleverest  diplomaUsts  by  their  artfulness,  and  manage  to  main- 
tain an  independent  existence  by  deverly  working  on  the  jeakusy  of  the 
allied  powers. 

We  sincerdiv  trust,  on  bdialf  cS  humanity,  that  the  end  is  not  far  dis- 
tant. Everything  seems  to  show  that  the  huge  unwieldy  empire  must 
cdlapse.  While  Aleppo  is  agitated,  Bosnia  and  Serria  are  hr  from 
quiet,  and  one  hM  em>rt  on  the  part  of  the  down-trodden  liyahs  mig^t 
at  any  moment  bring  on  the  crisis.  We  fuUy  agree  wilk  what  Mr. 
Thombury  says  on  this  subject,  and  his  opinions  dewrve  atten^on : 

It  seems  a  startlmg  thing,  in  this  century  of  almost  aggressive  toleration,  to 
see  the  scotched  snake  of  Muhammadan  Canaticism  again  rearing  its  head,  again 
lamnng  out  its  poisonous  fangs,  and  opening  its  tbi^Uening  jaws.  I  have  no 
doubt,  however,  that  unless  trampled  out  by  English  and  French  feet,  this  new 
flame  from  old  ashes  will  sooreh  half  the  East.  And  what  lesson  can  we,  as 
Christians,  derive  from  these  8jrian  massacres,  but  tiiis :  that  it  has  long  been 
a  shame  and  foul  disgrace  to  us,  sons  of  the  old  Crusaders,  to  have  1^  Con- 
stantinople for  so  many  jears  enslaved  and  defiled  by  those  dogs  of  Tartars  ? 
That,  whether  Russia  aoes  or  does  not  take  Stamboul,  the  fiat  has  gone  forth, 
the  seal  is  abreadj  broken,  the  vial  emptied,  the  sword  drawn,  the  trumpet 
blown,  and  that  no  miserable  political  craft  or  intriguing  diplomacy  can  much 
longer  delay  the  downfal,  if  not  the  destruction,  of  the  Turiuah  empire. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  such  bold  utterance  as  this  will  prove  very 
unpalatable  to  those  Tureo-philists  who  have  even  tried,  secretly,  to 
iiphold  the  Druse  massacres,  and  accuse  the  Maronites  of  having  been 
the  first  to  begin  hostilities ;  but  they  purposely  leave  out  of  sight  the 
centuries  of  oppression  the  Christians  have  endured  at  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors,  and  the  passionate  desure  they  entertain  to  shake  off  the 
detested  yoke.  At  Navarino  we  joined  in  crippling  the  power  of  the 
Turks,  on  bdtalf  of  the  Greek  independenoe;  and  though  our  sympathies 
towards  the  Hellenes  have  broken  down,  owino;  to  their  repudiation  of  their 
just  debts,  still  we  must  not  forget  that  the  deed  was  righteous,  in  so  €sr 
as  it  saved  a  Christian  race  from  the  foulest  tyranny  that  ever  fisgraced 
«  humanity. 

The  French  intervention  in  Syria  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  Sultan  is 
powerless  for  good,  though  ready  enough  to  let  evil  be  done ;  and  if  the 
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Principalities  rife^  as  there  is  no  donbt  they  will  do  ere  long,  intervention 
will  be  just  as  requisite  there,  if  only  for  the  selfish  reason  of  keepine  the 
Russians  from  returning.  We  are  no  firiends  of  the  Moscovs ;  we  detest 
their  Eastern  policy  almost  as  cordially  as  we  do  the  Turkbh  rule,  but  we 
cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  millions  of  their  co-religionists  lie 
on  the  other  bank  of  the  Danube,  who  look  longingly  and  eagerly  to 
Moscow  for  redemption  from  the  yoke  of  Muhammad.  The  time  has 
come  when  Christian  brethren  should  be  freed  from  so  intolerable  a 
burden  as  Turkish  pashas,  who  suck  out  the  very  marrow  of  the  land  to 
support  their  extravagance,  and  are  guilty  of  unexampled  tyranny  to 
wring  the  last  farthing  from  the  wretched  rayah.  Bulgaria — the  most 
fertile  territory  in  the  world — is  a  desert,  Muhammadism  is  the  deadly 
upas-tree  which  poisons  everything  over  which  its  sinister  shadow  fiEdls, 
and  the  Christian  powers  are  combined  to  support  this  frightful  state  of 
thines. 

^  The  time,  we  repeat,  has  arrived ;  something  must  be  done  speedily 
with  Turkey,  or  the  possession  of  that  country  mil  be  the  signal  for  sucn 
a  war  as  the  world  has  not  yet  seen.  The  covetous  eyes  6£  Louis  Na* 
poleon  are  turned  in  that  direction,  and  he  may  seize  the  Dardanelles 
suddenly.  Forewarned,  they  say,  is  to  be  forearmed.  The  French  occu- 
pation of  Syria  threatens  to  become  as  permanent  as  that  of  Rome,  and 
when  the  hour  for  action  arrives  we  may  find  ourselves  forestalled.  If 
the  rulers  desire  occasbn  for  a  European  war,  it  will  soon  present  itself; 
but  we  sincerely  hope  it  may  be  prevented  ere  it  be  too  late.  How  it  is 
to  be  effected  it  is  not  for  us  to  indicate,  but  if  ever  a  congress  were  ad- 
visable, it  is  for  the  sake  of  settling  this  Eastern  question  before  the 
ultima  ratio  regum  has  to  be  resorted  to. 

In  conclusion,  we  earnestly  recommend  Mr.  Thombury's  work  to  all 
those  of  our  readers  who  really  wish  to  form  a  truthful  opinion  of  the 
present  state  of  Turkey,  and  to  place  it  on  their  shelves  in  the  place  of 
Ubicini,  whose  statements,  though  charmingly  written,  have  the  slight 
defect  of  being  over-coloured  and  incorrect.  He  saw  Constantinople 
trough  rose-coloured  spectacles ;  Mr.  Thombury,  perhaps,  has  employed 
a  Claude  Lorraine  glass,  but  his  picture  has  not  suffered  in  consequence. 
Of  course  he  has  omitted  much  which  might  have  filled  his  canvas,  but 
he  has,  perhaps  wisely,  concentrated  the  eroct,  and  has  thus  given  addi* 
tional  weight  to  the  crushing  evidence  he  brings  ag^ainst  the  maligpaant 
and  the  turbaned  Turk. 
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A  LEGEND   OE   BERNE. 

FOB  THS  TEAK  1859. 

It  !•  j«ft  (MM  huidied  «id  tkghi  years  ago,  that  on  the  ewtaag  of  a  oe^ 
tain  dajy  a  middle  aged  nan  was  niahing  furiously  aboot  a  ioooH}  sitvatod  is 
the  towm  of  Berne,  ia  Swiimkod.  Beader,  were  you  ever  there?  Perhaps 
not.  Then,  whea  on  your  next  stuamer  tour  yoa  shall  be  borering  aboai 
the  sef>eial  casttons  of  that  pictoresqoe  land,  porposiiig  to  make  Geneva 
with  its  eoloay  of  English,  your  head  qoartegs,  as  it  is  the  pleasure  of  so 
many  of  your  cooatrymea  to  do,  lesolve  to  leaTO  yoar  usoaUy  fraqueoted 
resorts  on  your  xi^  and  left,  and  dash  on  to  Beine»  Never  mind  what 
the  people^  your  Enelish  tourist  fiiends,  say  aboot  its  h&ng  a  doll  pbee;, 
**  beariui,''  outlandish ;  go  and  see  it  for  yourselyes.  It  is  the  largosfe 
oanton  of  the  Swiss  ooafederatioo,  and  rises  migestieally  above  tha  waters 
of  the  Aar,  a  winding  river,  nearly  snnounding  it.  If  you  meak  dight- 
ingly  of  its  landseapo  sesaery,  I  don't  know  wbt  yon  would  haye.  SUver 
streams  ma  graeefttly  below,  flittering  in  and  ont  of  the  prospeet ;  noUa 
woods  duster  around,  sobm  dose  to  the  city ;  lovely  plains,  green  and 
verdant,  refresh  the  eye ;  m^estie  moaatains,  with  their  ummij  pmnts  of 
interest,  aaeaad  to  the  douds  above ;  and,  towenag  over  aD,  m  the  hr, 
&r  distanee>  are  seen  the  Bernese  Alps,  their  odd  w\ute  sanmits  buried 
in  nevw-mdting  snow. 

Yoa  may  pass  a  day  more  anj^ofitably  than  in  inflpertaag  the  ci^ 
itself:  thoogh,  to  some  eyes,  it  does  wear  a  gloomy  i^>peaiance.  The 
pavements  of  its  streets  are  mostly  covered,  and  when  yoa  inqwre  why, 
yon  will  be  tdd  that  in  Berne  the  rain  fidb  fMt  and  freqn^^  A  Lon- 
doner is  apt  to  gnanble  at  this  damp  visitant  to  Aisdty,  bat  let  him  go  to 
Berne  and  get  a  few  soakings  these.  Bamparts  guard  the  town^  as  is  the 
frequent  case  abroad ;  it  has  its  pubUo  buildings,  too ;  its  Mint^  and  ila 
hocfiital ;  and  its  Gothic  cathedral,  St.  Esprit,  b  a  uaivnsat  point  of 
attraction  with  travellers.  Lofty  terraces  rise  in  parts,  wide  and  beantifrd, 
QMnmanding  the  most  magnificent  views  of  the  phuns  bdow.  The  towa 
also  has  its  fonatabs,  dassieal  and  eomdy,  many  ef  them  ornamented 
with  sculpture,  ehosen  from  history,  and  they  eontrast  not  anpleaaoffly 
with  the  glimpses  eaught  of  the  avenues  of  trees^  and  its  aicadsd 
streets. 

Just  one  hundred  and  eight  years  ago,  this  same  town  of  Berne  was,  on 
the  certain  day  before  spoken  of,  alive  and  gay  with  bustle  and  excitement. 
Four  centuries  had  then  passed  into  the  womb  of  time  since  Berne  had  been 
admittted  a  canton  of  the  Swiss  Confederation ;  and  the  Bernese,  who,  like 
all  the  Swiss,  are  largely  endowed  with  a  sense  and  love  of  national 
liberty,  and  are  also  still  more  largely  endowed  with  a  love  of  fetes,  have 
been,  and  are,  in  the  habit  of  pobtidy  celebrating  the  great  political  event 
as  the  completion  of  each  century  draws  round.  And  the  commotion  and 
holiday-makinc^  appearance,  which  the  city  had  worn  on  this  particular 
day,  was  caused  by  the  Fourth  Centennial  F^te  being  in  the  very  height 
and  pomp  of  its  glory. 

At  this  time  there  lived  in  Berne  a  man  and  his  wife.  There  must 
have  lived  many  such,  the  reader  will  say,  and  he  is  ri^t ;  but,  save 
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vi£k  this  one  paiiiealar  coaple,  he  has  jiut  now  nothii^  to  da  The 
man's  name  was  Tell,  and  he  professed  to  be  a  descendant  of  thai 
fiunous  patriot  William'  Tell»  ot  apple-shooting  nfeemozy.  Whether 
he  was  or  not  nobody  knew»  and  nobody  cared  to  ascertain.  They 
were  of  an  inferior  class  of  life,  this  Jacques  Tell  and  his  wife,  bnfi 
in  comfortable  drcumstances ;  grasping,  griping,  cheating  people.  Few» 
perfai^s,  had  more  of  evil  and  less  of  good  in  them  than  this  man  and 
woman*  The  man  had  been  all  sorts  of  trades ;  hod  tried  everything  at 
which  he  could  earn  a  penny,  honestly  or  not ;  but  the  chief  source  of 
his  npidly-aocumulating  wealth  was  ^at  of  being  usurer  in  ordinary  to 
ihe  poorer  class  of  the  population,  usurer  upon  a  small  scale  and  in  a  quiet 
way.  Now>  it  may  be  thought  this  man  was  a  miser :  for  people  who  grmd 
money  out  of  others  rarely  q»eud  it  freely  themselves.  But  Tell  was  too 
fond  of  himself  and  his  pleasures,  of  his  good  living  and  social  company^ 
to  be  such.  Not  a  flte  but  this  man  and  bis  wife  were  foremost  at  it: 
not  a  meny-makinff  amongst  their  friends  but  they  were  in  it,  eating 
and  drinkinff  and  enjoying  ueraselves  to  repletion.  Life,  to  them,  seemed 
to  be  given  but  for  one  object — that  of  coarse,  sensual  indulgence. 

Jacques  Tell  and  his  wife  had  been  married  six  or  seven  years.  They 
had  no  fiunily,  and  they  had  no  wish  for  any.  The  popular  delusion  that 
children  bring  happiness  to  a  home  was  by  them  contemptuously  rejected. 
They  knew  better.  <' Squalling  babies,  indeedr  madame  would  say; 
^^  no  such  thing  &r  them.  They  only  served  to  upset  the  quiet  of  a  houses 
and  turn  it  out  at  the  windows  T  The  reader  may,  ther^ore,  judge  how 
Madame  Tell,  prejudiced  as  she  was  in  favour  of  these  avowed  sentiments, 
gave  way  to  her  loud  anger  and  vexation  when  she  found  that  she  was 
actually  likely  to  present  to  the  world  one  of  these  troublesome  little 
strangers. 

*<  After  almost  seven  years  of  marriage,  to  fidl  into  such  ill-luck  at 
last  r'  she  burst  forth  one  day  to  a  neighbour  in  the  kitchen,  setting  her 
arms  a-kimbo^  m  a  high  state  of  lamentation.  '*  It's  enough  to  make  a 
sunt  swear." 

*'  It  is  to  he  hoped  you  will  keep  up  for  the  grand  £5te— or  have  got  it 
all  over  before/'  was  tbe  gossip's  rejoinder.  ^  It  would  be  a  shameif  yoa 
were  kept  from  assisting  at  that." 

Madame  Tell  was  struck  dumb  at  the  unpalatable  suggestion,  but  mon- 
aieiir  her  husband  roared  out  from  his  sanctum,  dose  by: 

^'  If  the  b^te  noire  were  to  make  its  appearance  then^  I'd — ^I'd — stick  It 
-—or  something :  and  never  own  it  for  mme." 

The  unfortunate  little  expected  ^'b^te  noire,"  however^  and  the  Fates, 
seemed  determined  to  conspire  against  the  holiday-loving  hopes  of  Mon- 
neur  and  Madame  Tell.  For  precisely  as  the  first  cannon  gave  token  on 
the  app<nnted  morning  that  the  commemorating  fl&te  had  begun,  so  just 
at  that  moment  did  an  attack  of  spasms — as  ike  called  it — overtake 
Madame  TelL  She  l^td  been  very  busy  the  previous  day — she  and  her 
husband  too  preparing  for  this  important  fete.  Provisions  were  laid  in, 
best  dothes  were  laid  out ;  theb  house  and  rooms  were  decorated,  and  all 
ordinary  oeeupatioDS  put  aside  for  pleasure :  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  was  the  most  wrathful,  the  wite  or  the  husband,  at  the  turn  affain 
seemed  to  be  taking. 

Ece  many  houn  elapsed^  it  was  known  beyond  all  doubt  that  there 
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would  be  no  ftte  for  Madamo  TeU— «t  leaat  not  of  tbe  tort  she  wiAef 
for.  Her  hniband  Aimed,  and  fretted,  and  grumbled,  and  swore ;  ani 
would  hare  forced  himself  out  of  the  house  a  hundred  times  to  take  his 
part  in  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  had  certain  female  gossips,  present,  not 
placed  their  backs  and  their  tongues  against  the  outer  door,  to  pre- 
Tent  him. 

Thej  rated  him  soundly ;  as  only  ladies  of  their  grade,  and  in  sudi  a 
cause,  can  rate :  vowing  the  whole  town  of  Berne  and  tbe  adjoining 
cantons  would  cry  shame  upon  him  if  he  absented  himself  at  such  a  time^ 
and  asking  what  he  would  think,  and  what  the  cantons  would  say,  if  \ns 
wifo  died  while  he  was  out,  kicking  up  his  heels  in  pleasure. 

Now  Monsieur  Jacques  Tell  had  an  inordinate  desire  to  appear  perfect 
in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citixens,  like  many  other  persons  who  are  inwardly 
conscious  they  don't  deserve  to  do  so,  and  he  perforce  listened  to  remon- 
strance, and  remained  at  home :  though  in  a  most  angry  and  rebellious 
mood.  This  temper,  as  tbe  hours  drew  on  towards  the  dose  of  day,  and 
he  was  still  a  prifoner,  did  not  alter  for  the  better.  He  heard  the  laughter 
and  revelry  outnde ;  he  watched  the  gay  groups  flocking  by,  in  thm^ 
hoUday  attire ;  he  pictured  to  himself,  his  mouth  watering  all  the  time, 
the  delicious  gormandising  going  on  in  the  town ;  and,  finally,  he  danced 
a  fierce,  demoniac  dance  when  he  heard  the  strains  of  the  musical  bandt 
returning  through  the  streets  at  night,  giving  token  that  the  dearly  and 
long-coveted  fUte  was  over.  It  was  at  this  particular  momenl^  when  his 
frtwtic  jig  was  at  its  worst,  that  he  was  first  introduced  to  the  reader. 

'*  And  there  won't  be  another  for  a  hundred  years  !'*  he  howled  forth, 
half  mad  with  disappointment  and  rage.  ^  I  can't  look  forward  to  ever 
seeing  another." 

His  noise  and  lus  words  were  cut  short  by  the  entrance,  from  another 
chamber,  of  some  of  the  dames  spoken  of  in  the  morning,  who  had  so 
strenuously  opposed  bis  egress.  They  had  willingly  given  up  their  par- 
ticipation m  the  f^te.  One  of  them  carried  a  bundle  of  flannel,  and  she 
advanced  towards  the  enraged  man. 

**  Look !"  she  cried,  pointing  to  an  opening  in  it,  from  whence  imme- 
diately issued  a  series  of  in&ntine  screams;  and  Jacques  caught  sight  of 
a  baby's  face,  red  and  ugly.     '*  Tou  have  not  lost  the  f&te  for  nothing.** 

Monsieur  Jacques's  answer  was  a  shower  of  imprecations.  He  was  in 
a  dreadful  humour,  as  the  reader  may  conceive,  and  the  wrathful,  noisy 
baby  did  not  tend  to  improve  it:  it  whispered  of  many  a  future  peacefiu 
hour  disturbed  by  the  same  cries. 

*'  What  a  wicked  man  you  are !"  was  the  remonstrance  showered  down 
upon  him  from  all  the  voices  combined.  *^  If  the  dear  litUe  fellow  had 
been  bom  deformed,  or  unsightiy,  or  dead,  yon  mieht  have  been  un- 
grateful, but  to  swear  at  a  beautiful  boy,  healthy,  and  likely  to  live!" 

<<  I  wish  to  God,"  uttered  Mr.  Jacques  Tell,  deliberately,  growing  more 
wicked  and  demon-like  with  every  word,  *<  that  what  I  liave  sufiered  this 
day  may  be  visited  upon  the  child !  I  pray  that  my  curse  may  ding  to 
him.  I  hope  he  toiU  live — ^live  to  be  tired  of  life — live  uotif  the  next 
anniversary  of  these  hundred-year  ffttes  shall  come  round  f  May  he  wish 
for  death,  and  not  be  able  to  find  it  1" 

The  women  ran  screaming  from  the  room,  sayinr  afterwards  amongst 
themselves  that  some  auction  would  surely  be  visited  <m  the  house,  in 
the  person  of  the  child,  for  its  mother^s  prayers  and  wishes  for  it  during 
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ihe  whole  of  diat  day  had  not  heen  of  a  better  nature.  ''  And,"  they 
observed,  shudderingly,  '<  God  Tisits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children.'' 

IL 

More  than  half  a  century  rolled  by,  bringing  its  changes  to  Berne. 
Monsieur  Jacques  Tell  and  his  wife  had  bid  adieu  to  this  world  at  their 
appointed  time,  to  enter  upon  one  unknown — one  which  had  by  them 
been  little  prepared  for.  Their  son  was  not  forty  at  the  time  of  their 
death:  and  yet  he  even  then  looked  like  an  old  man.  Nothing  seemed 
to  have  prospered  with  him.  As  a  child,  he  was  unfortunate  and  un- 
happy, and  tnought  himself  more  so  than  he  really  was,  for  his  disposition 
was  the  reverse  of  a  joyous  one.  His  school  companions  put  upon  and 
teased  him,  rendering  him  for  ever  fretful  and  peevish :  any  little  boyish 
project,  if  successful  with  other  lads,  was  sure  to  fiul  with  him.  In  due 
course  of  time  he  married,  but  his  wife  was  faithless  to  him,  known  to  be 
80  by  the  rest  of  the  town,  suspected  so  by  him.  She  was  otherwise  a 
most  unamiable  woman,  and  her  violent  temper  made  tlieir  home  a 
wretched  one.  His  diildren  were  turbulent  and  ungrateful  in  youth; 
wild  and  rebellious  in  manhood.  His  only  daughter  turned  astray,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  her  mother.  The  property  bequeathed  to  lum  by 
his  faUier  was  not  lar^,  for  old  Jacques  Tell  and  hb  wife  had  been  too 
fond  of  indulging  their  own  gratifications  to  leave  much  behind  them. 
After  it  came  to  Robert  Tell,  it  dwindled  down,  he  scarcely  knew  how. 
His  wife  squandered  away  some,  his  sons'  debts  and  thdr  bad  conduct 
absorbed  the  rest.  His  own  trade  would  not  prosper,  and  at  sixty  years 
of  a^  Robert  Tell  was  a  bowed-down,  broken,  poverty-stricken  man. 
A  neighbour  came  one  day  into  his  miscnrable  home,  and  accosted  him,  a9 
he  sat  cowering  by  the  fire,  his  head  bent  on  his  neck. 

**  How  goes  it  with  ve,  neighbour?" 

*^  Bad  I  bad !"  was  the  answer,  as  he  raised  his&ce  for  a  moment,  and 
then  let  it  droop  again.  ^'  I  have  no  particular  complaint,  but  I  am 
never  out  of  pain,  somewhere  or  other,  night  or  day.  I  think  it's  old  age 
and  fatigue :  I  shall  never  be  better.     I  wish  I  could  die  to-morrow." 

*^  Where's  your  son  Jacques  ?"  continued  the  visitor. 

^'  Don't  ask  where  any  of  them  are,"  returned  the  old  man.  *^  I  never 
know.  They  are  off  and  away  at  their  career  of  sin  and  extravagance, 
and  do  not  come  near  me  for  a  month  together:  never,  unless  they  want 
something.     They  have  stripped  me  of  iJl  I  had.    I  wish  I  was  dead!" 

'^  I  fear,  neighbour — I  should  like  to  break  it  to  ye  as  gently  as  I 
know  how — I  fear  Jacques  is  in  some  sort  of  trouble." 

Robert  Tell  looked  up  now. 

''  I  thought  I  would  step  in  and  prepare  ye,"  the  communication  went 
on ;  '*  for  you  must  soon  near  it  from  others,  who  might  tell  ye  more 
roughly.'' 

''  What  has  he  been  doing  agdn  ?" 

*<  They  talk  of  forgery :  I  don't  know  the  rights  of  it.  But  he  is  put 
into  prison  to  be  sent  to  trial." 

<<  Oh  God !"  muttered  the  father,  clasping  his  hands,  '<  that  I  were 
dead ! — that  I  were  dead  I  My  wife  faithless,  my  children  wicked  and 
rebellious,  shamed  in  the  ^ght  of  the  world;  my  home  desolate,  berefi 
of  the  meanest  comforts  I     That  I  were  dead  ! — that  I  were  dead !" 
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TIL 

He  did  not  die ;  he  could  not  die ;  for  tbe  corse  clang  to  him :  at 
least,  the  few  who  were  left  aliye  to  rememher  it,  said  it  did.  The  years 
of  the  eentury  flew  on,  and  were  drawing  to  a  dk)fe.  One  bj  one,  in 
Aecourseof  nature,  hie  children  died:  some  of  ordtaaiy  disoider^  scnne 
of  shame,  some  of  old  age.  OM  a§el  and  jet  he,  the  father,  liv^d 
OB.     His  wile  had  long  been  dead  now,  not  far  shoit  of  thirty  jean. 

It  was  painful  to  go  to  see  the  ^  man :  yet  many  did,  oiA  oc  esnosby* 
He  was  almost  entiiely  supported  by  chance  charity,  and  it  did  not  serve 
to  sapply  him  with  more  than  a  straw  bed,  and  a  mouthful  of  cnist.  The 
oM  centenarian,  the  people  called  him.  His  eyes  were  weak  to  look  aA^ 
yet  he  could  see  clearly;  his  white  locks^ — they  were  often  counted— 
straggled  downoneidier  sideof  his  bald  head  :  his  mind  and  his  inielleei 
were  spared  to  him ;  and  he  had  no  more  positive  bodily  ^soider  than  ha 
had  had  fort^  years  before.  Oh !  if  those  who  dread  that  old  age  will 
oome  upon  them  before  they  can  welcome  it — who  hare  a  future  visioa 
in  their  presumptuous  thoughts  of  entreating  God,  as  Hexekiali  did,  ta 
prolong  their  years  beyond  the  period  that  He  sees  fit,  oodd  but  kM« 
witnessed  this  pocxr  <^  man !  It  was  forty  yesn  sinee  he  had  hoped  his 
time  was  come  to  die ;  yet  he  had  dragged  his  weary  and  more  weaiy 
years  along  since  then !  He  had  lamented,  two  score  yens  beiore,  that 
the  pains  and  feebleness  of  old  age  rendered  his  enstenoe  a  burden : 
what,  then,  could  it  be  now  ?  Some  whispered  of  the  tradition,  handed 
down  to  them  by  their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  of  the  wicked  cM  TdTa 
curse— of  his  still  more  wicked  prayer :  some  wondered  whether  this  man 
oould  be  the  Wandering  Jew.  And  amidst  a  strange  medley  of  neglect^ 
compassion,  curiosity,  and  supposition,  Robert  Teli  lived  on.  Perhapa 
his  few  friends — and  they  were,  indeed,  reduced  to  few  now — thought*  he 
never  was  to  die,  for  his  ever-recurring  prayer  to  Above  remained  -un- 
answered, <'  Oh,  that  I  vrere  dead!— 4hat  I  were  dead  T 


IV. 

The  year  1853  came  round — the  JtfVi  century  since  the  admis- 
sion of  Berne  to  be  a  canton  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  and  once 
more  the  Bernese  were  astir  with  projects  for  the  grand  centennial  f^te; 
The  days  fixed  on  for  its  celebration  were  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
tlie  2l8t  and  22nd  of  June. 

On  Tuesday,  at  early  dawn,  a  discharge  of  camion  announced  that 
the  f6te  had  commenced.  The  bells  rang  out  joyously,  and  all  Berne 
began  to  be  astir.  Numerous  deputations  from  other  cantons  had  arrived 
on  the  Monday,  and  were  received  with  equal  cordiality  and  ceremony 
by  the  mayor  and  authorities  of  Berne.  Little  children,  aroused  finom 
their  slumbers  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  gazed  with  delight  at  tbe  festiye 
appearance  of  the  town.  Gariands  and  streamers  of  ribbons  were  to  be 
seen  everywhere,  from  the  vrindows,  from  the  triumphal  arches,  from  the 
fountains:  lovely  flowers  of  every  hue  and  scent;  quietly  contrasting 
evergreens  ;  gaudy  flags,  bows,  and  devices.  Wherever  a  place  could  be 
found  for  the  finery,  there  it  was  put.     F^tes  abroad,  whether  in  Catholic 
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or  PioteitaiitoQqmtrieByiisiialljeomnenoiridiareliri  Thai 

of  Berne  took  pbee  at  half-part  tuc  in  the  Mornyig  «fc  the  CathoUo 
ohnreh.  At  eignt,  die  council — Council- Federal,  as  it  it  tenaed  there— ^ 
entered  the  cathedraL  The  square  was  lined  with  spectators,  and  the 
nd  and  hlack  cloaks  o£  the  counoil-offioers  wore  a  curioas  sppeaimnce,  as 
Aey  waved  tfarongh  the  crowd.  A  namerous  body  of  soioiers  was  also 
on  guard.  Next  came  the  c^emony  at  the  great  rampart,  die  proces- 
Mon  to  gain  which  was  so  long  as  to  extend  from  nearty  one  extremity 
of  the  city  to  the  other.  A  cmious  medley  formed  this  -procesdon: 
deigy  in  one  part  of  it,  wrestlen  in  another,  delegates  from  other  can- 
tons, public  singers,  honourable  councillors  at  the  municipal  board, 
teachers  of  gymnasdes,  sage  professors,  and  merry  fdlows  of  the  corps 
faistorique  :  ail  had  an  assigned  place  in  the  cortege.  A  grand  reoeptioa- 
pavilion  was  erected  on  the  ramparts,  and  interminable  rows  of  benches 
wwe  placed  aroond  it  When  the  procession  arrived,  and  all  had  taken 
their  places,  the  song  of  "  Lobet  den  Herm"  was  song.  An  oration,  da* 
Evered  by  1Mb.  Fischer,  president  of  the  council,  fc^lowed,  and  another  by 
IL  Zehnder.  But  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  feature  of  all  to  a  listener 
and  spectator,  was  the  rising,  immedmtely  before  the  return  of  the  pro- 
cession, of  so  many  thousand  voices  in  *'  Rufst  du  mein  Vateriand.'' 

A  militaiT  show  of  infantine  warriors,  litde  Swiss  children,  soldiers  for 
the  day,  took  place  in  the  afternoon.  Thit  pleasure  and  biiliiancy  of  this 
sight  were  not  so  great  as  they  would  have  been,  had  the  weather  been 
finer. 

Wednesday,  however,  was  the  grand  day.  But  to  give  a  description  of 
the  marvellous  and  romantic  character  of  its  procession,  which  was  tk^ 
event  of  the  f^te,  would  require  a  more  fertile  pen  than  mine— or  indeed 
than  any.  Armorial  shields  biased  fordi;  banners  represented  die  dif- 
Cerent  cantons ;  graoeftd  plumes  nodded  in  the  idr ;  brilliant,  fanciful,  and 
historical  costumes,  of  every  known  and  varied  coloor,  floated  before  the 
dazded  sight;  men  in  heavy  armour,  some  of  them  mounted,  loomed 
heavily  on  amidst  the  showy  brightness ;  his  majesty  old  Bruin  die  Bear 
was  more  than  once  portrayed,  as  were  William  Tell  and  his  son:  and 
all  this,  intermingled  with  a  most  nngnlar  represented  entertainasent, 
pardy  national,  pardy  theatrical,  partly  ehivalric  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  spectators  lined  the  streets  through  wUeh  the  show  passed; 
die  windows,  houses,  balconies,  and  fronts  of  terrRces  were  still  profosely 
deoontted  widi  their  lovehr  garlands;  the  sun  shone  brighdy  oa  die 
ioene ;  the  merry  bells  pealed  forth  in  the  air ;  the  ^dia^es  of  caancil 
were  heard  occasionally;  and  aeveral  bands  of  music  eave  forth  dnk 
Melody.  But  no  adequate  deseripdoa  of  the  BJugnlar  ^araoter  of  this 
Aow  can  be  givoi — it  was,  indeed,  what  is  scuctty  to  be  seen  once  in  a 
hattdi«dyea»L 

A  supper  took  j^aoe  at  night  in  the  pavilion  at  the  ramparts:  it  waa 
the  dosmg  ioene ;  and  all  who  could  obtain  tick^  thmoged  ikaAxeat* 
Bsrt  to  a  fltrai^;er  it  might  have  been  more  interesting,  certainly  moea 
novel,  to  listen  to  the  Alpine  calls  that  pervaded  the  strec^duin  to  have 
"  assisted**  at  the  supper.  These  singular  Alpine  calls  are  peculiar  to  the 
Swiss  herdsman ;  the  falsetto  tones  in  which  they  are  delivered  have  a 
most  strange  sound,  and  they  must  be  heard  ere  they  can  be  appreciated. 
And  with  diis  supper  and  wese  calls  ended  the  Grand  Centennial  Ber- 
F6te  of  1853. 
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But  when  wtf  the  poor  old  iimd,  Robert  Tell?  The  mnao  in  the 
•treeti,  the  shontiDg,  toe  holidfty-maldng]  had^penetnted  eren  to  hit 
WeeUed  eer%  ae  he  lay,  weak  and  ezhantted,  on  hit  eooch.  The  old 
woman,  who  eame  in  tometimet  to  attend  upon  ^him,  wat  off  to  the  f^ 
like  ererybody  elte ;  bat  the  had  plaoed  hit  meet  of  broth  by  hit  tide. 
He  had  not  tooched  it :  he  wat  nnaUe  now  to  twallow  without  pain :  and 
he  thought  that  hit  long,  lingering  life  wat  drawbr  to  a  doee.  Never 
before  ntA  he  felt  thit  oonTietion,  ardently  at  he  had  withed  it,  and  he 
pnrired  that  the  hope  might  now  be  realitea. 

On  the  latt  night  of  we  f5te,  in  the  midst  of  thote  ttrangely-tomiding 
national  oallt  that  pervaded  the  gay  ttreett,  an  old  man  came  oat  of  hit 
place  of  abode,  and  dived  tlowly,  with  the  tottering  ttep  of  age,  into  the 
obtcnre  part  of  the  city  where  lived  Robert  TeH  He  was  a  man 
of  eighty,  to  hit  ttep  might  well  be  tottering:  and  he  wat  nearly  the  only 
fivbg  bebg  left  in  the  place  who  remembered  Tell't  early  history,  and 
the  cone  that  wat  taid  to  ding  to  him.  He  gained  the  honte  at  latt^  and, 
xaitmg  the  latch,  taw  the  olc^  old  man,  old  enoagh  to  be  Atr  fether,  the 
centenarian  of  thai  day,  torn  hit  head  feebly  roand  at  the  toand,  and  try 
to  gate  upon  him  with  eyet  that  were  fett  glaiing  over.  He  addretted 
him  with  ijb»  fevoorite  talatation  of  the  phiM. 

*' Neighbour,  how  goet  it  with  ye?^ 

<' W^  well,"  antwered  the  aged  man,  <<for  I  Oink  I  thall  toon  be  at 

-  -  - «   99 

ret»» 

**  'Tit  our  grand  f&te-time,  neighbour :  ye  may  have  heaxd  the  noite 
outtide.  At  latt  fftte-time^  a  hun£ed  yeart  ago  now,  ye  were  bom  into 
ihe  world.'' 

"Ay,  ay." 

<<  'Tit  a  men  old  age,  compeer:  many  would  glory  in  it." 

"  Any  ouer,"  antwered  TeU,  femtly.  "  For  me,  it  hat  been  one  bng 
pilgrimi^  of  pain  and  torrow.  All  my  hope  hat  been  to  be  taken  from 
it;  to  die,  to  die:  but  I  think  it  it  ooming  now.     God  it  merciful  at 

**  At  He  ever  it,*'  murmured  the  octoeenarian.    *'  What  it  it  P" 

The  htt  tentenoe  wat  addretted  to  Tell,  who  raited  himtelf  in  bed  with 
umatural  ttrength,  hit  handt  datped  in  the  form  of  prayer,  and  hit  eyes 
ttndned  wildly  upwardt. 

«' Whi^  it  It  r  repeated  the  vititor,  in  alarm. 

TeU  did  not  antwer.  He  tlowly  tank  back  on  hit  coudi,  hit  jaw 
drooped,  hit  handt  fdl  powerlest  by  hb  tide.  No  need  of  the  other  to 
atknow,  <<Whatititr    Robert  TeU  wat  dead. 

*^  He  hat  paid  the  penalty  at  latt,"  murmured  the  old  man,  bendiI^j^ 
over  him  witn  a  fnU  heart  and  glittening  eye.  '*  He  has  tufiered  for  hS 
fiither't  faultt.  ^Thetim  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited  on  the  chiidrem.' 
Mytteriout  ordinance  of  God!  which  can  neither  be  evaded  nor  brolna, 
but  mutt  continue  its  dread  retribution  untU  the  end  of  time.  Merdful 
infliction  I  that  would  w<»k  out  our  punithment  here,  only  that  wo  may 
be  qNured  hereafter." 
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THE  BEAUTY  OP  THE  HEBEJGDES. 

BT  HICHOLAS  MIOHBLL. 

The  rocks  of  Skye  were  faintly  burning, 

As  Bay's  red  cnariot  westward  rolled ; 
The  wave  its  dashing  spray  was  turning 

To  powdered  rabies,  dust  of  gold. 
Alone  upon  those  rocks,  was  beaming 

Beauty  more  bright  than  beauteous  Eye ; 
Such  Tision  fancy,  sweetly  dreaming. 

In  faiiyland  will  sometimes  wea?e. 
Slender  and  lithe  as  spring's  young  willow. 

She  stooped  to  gather  samphire  there ; 
The  sun,  half  sleeping  on  his  pillow. 

Woke  up  to  yiew  a  form  so  fair ; 

And  lingered,  smiling  warmly,  brightly. 
On  peach-soft  cheek  and  roundS  arms ; 

And  as  she  tripp'd  o'er  rocks  so  lightly. 
He  bathed  in  richest  beams  her  charms. 

Back  from  her  brow  disheyell'd,  glowing. 

In  long  brown  masses  streamed  her  hur ; 
The  breeze  aside  her  mantle  blowing. 

Her  tiny  feet  gknoed  white  and  Ure. 
Her  eyes  now  rested  on  the  ocean — 

Great  eyes  that  let  out  all  the  soul ; 
Her  breast  was  like  that  waye  in  motion. 

As  sweetest  thoughts  upon  her  stole. 
Tet  nought  of  her  own  beauty  dreaming^ 

She  looked  a  Nereid,  fatiy  sprite ; 
A  lonely  star,  in  ether  gleaming, 

Not  more  unconscious  of  its  Tight. 
Here  life's  younff  morning  passed ;  the  glory 

Of  southern  dimes— grand  palace,  tower. 
To  her  a  yaffue  and  drefuny  story; 

What  to  ner  heart  birth,  pride,  or  power  P 
The  yales  that  boasted  scanty  tiUage, 

The  yenturous  fisher's  sail  unfuned, 
The  wandering  goats,  the  mud-baQt  yillage. 

Seemed  to  her  untaught  soul  the  worn. 
Thus  grew  she,  nurtured  'mid  the  roaring 

Of  that  great  ocean  neyer  still, 
Eree  as  the  eagle  sunward  soaring, 

Wild  as  the  wild-flower  on  the  hilL 
Now  see  her  nimbly,  g^t-like  springing^ 

As  lingering  day^s  rich  smiles  depart ; 
Now  bursts  she  into  gleesome  singings 

Tenting  the  rapture  of  her  heart. 

0  Ishmd  Beauty !  would  the  splendour. 
Wealth,  pomp,  by  distant  lands  possessed. 

Thy  reckless  life  more  loyely  render. 
Or  make  thy  simple  heart  more  blest  P 
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CYRUS  BEDDING'S  "KEEPING  UP  APPBARANGES." 

Theeb  if  a  fashion  in  novela  aa  in  allfuhhtfiary  thingi,  and  the  nm  haa 
recently  been  on  startling  incidents»  Ae  more  improbable  perhaps  the 
better.  The  author  who  ean  pile  im  die  agonj,  and  not  troable  his 
reader  with  reflections,  has  die  nm  of  tbe  mariieti  and  every  one  joins  in 
musing  his  handiwork.  What  with  aatoial  £roi^ien,  revolutions,  and 
Renter's  telegrams,  we  are  all  Kving  ao  hat,  diat  we  have  no  time  for 
thinking,  and  we  dash  through  a  t&ee-vehime  novel  aa  we  do  a  leader 
ci  the  Times,  getting  a  vague  notion  of  its  contents,  and  forming  our 
opinion  of  its  merits  from  the  notioe,  friendly  or  otherwise  we  observe 
in  ike  literary  oigans. 

There  is  another  curious  fiiet  connected  with  novela  just  at  present, 
which  militates  against  the  original  thinker  and  writer.  The  public 
have  become  so  diffident  of  dieir  opinion,  or,  perhaps,  have  b^n  so 
pelted  with  books  of  all  sorts  recently,  tiiat  they  wifl  not  accept  a  legi- 
timate three-volume  novel  until  it  has  undergooe  the  ordeal  of  appear- 
ing in  some  popular  periodical.  We  need  not  say  how  such  **  hand-to- 
month"  writing  must  militate  against  the  artistic  fioisfa  of  a  work,  and 
how  frequently  the  author  modifies  his  preconceived  sdcMoae,  according 
to  the  opinions  his  monthly  or  weekly  work  obtuns;  but  such  is  the 
fitfhion  of  the  day,  and  novels  which,  five  years  back,  would  have  ap- 
peared unnatural,  and  therefore  nnsatisfiictory,  are  foisted  into  fifth 
editions,  not  through  any  intrinsic  merit)  but  because  the  easily  gulled 
public  presupposes  their  value,  since  they  were  allowed  to  appear  in  a 
periodical  possessing  certain  pretensions.  We  will  not  draw  attention  to 
the  injury  this  system  entails  en  the  eoaseientious  and  independent 
author  who  wishes  to  produce  a  irark  worthy  of  himself,  and  who  will 
not  pamper  the  popular  craving  for  excitement,  for  we  foel  convinced 
that  it  is  an  evil  which  must  enre  itself  ere  long,  just  as  the  fastidious 
gourmet,  after  a  long  eonrse  of  high  feeding,  reipefts  vrith  gusto  to  the 
amplest  food. 

With  all  these  fSusts  staring  him  in  the  face^  Mr.  Cyrus  Redding  dis- 
played no  small  amount  of  courage  when  he  ventured  not  merely  to 
write  a  novel  on  the  old  plan,  but  actuaOy  produce  it  without  any  pu£^ 
potential  or  preliminary.  We  have  read  ^Keeping  up  Apjpearances** 
with  the  greatest  interest,  not  merely  for  its  intrinsic  ments,  which  are  of 
a  very  high  order,  but  because  it  is  a  thoroughly  artistic  work,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  There  is  no  straining  after  effeet,  the  incidenes 
are  natural  and  well  chosen,  and  the  story  flows  on  firom  beginning  to 
end  quietly  and  placidly.  The  moral,  as  the  title  suffidentiy  teaches  us, 
is  trite,  but  the  d^notLment  is  so  weU  managed  and  so  deveny  led  up  to, 
that,  although  able  to  guess  it  beforehand,  the  most  practised  novel 
reader  will  be  somewhat  surprised*  The  characten  are  hib-like  and  well 
contrasted,  and  Mr.  Reddii^  has  taken  advanti^  of  a  long  and  well- 
spent  life,  to  intersperse  much  valuable  reflection  and  illustrative  anec- 
dote. Altogether,  this  novel  is  one  of  iht  pleasantest  we  have  read  for 
years,  and  we  hope  it  all  the  socoen  it  so  riddy  i 
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As  we  close  the  third  yolome^  we  cannot  help  reflecting  that  the  writer 
of  this  capital  story  has  now  heen  engaged  for  upwards  of  fifty  years  in 
catering  for  the  amusement  of  the  riding  puhlic.  The  list  of  his  puh- 
Ibhed  works  is  a  lengthy  one,  and  displays  a  diyersity  of  knowledge 
rarely  fMuid  in  one  man.  At  the  same  tune,  Mr.  Bedding  has  m^ 
fidthlidiy  serred  tfie  political  party  with  which  his  name  has  been  so  kmg 
connected ;  we  b^iere  he  was  the  originator  of  six  liheral  newspapers^ 
all  of  whi(^  are  pro^rons,  and  at  one  tune  owner  of  anothOT.  Suca  aa 
indefatigable  worker  surely  desenres  some  solatial  reward ;  the  length  of 
his  services  to  the  public  snows  that  the  time  has  almost  arrived  w&n  he 
would  wish  to  retire  from  the  busy  arena,  and  enjoy  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
pleasant  contemplation.  But  we  seai^  in  vain  m  his  name  among  the 
nterazy  pensionras ;  and  though  we  allow  that  the  prime  minister  has 
many  and  eager  aspirants  fw  Ae  ntttance  at  his  disposal,  the  claims  of 
tu^  a  man  as  Mr.  Redding  ehoula  not  be  overioi^eo. 

There  is  aa  especial  reason  why  we  i^uld  urge  Mr.  Bedding's  daim 
in  the  ecJnmns  of  the  New  Montkfy,  for  he  was  connected  with  this 
periodical  firom  its  startine,  when  the  poet  Campbell  was  the  editor 
ostensibly,  Mr.  Redding  we  real  workman.  Time  has  brought  its 
changes,  and  Mr.  Redding's  connexion  with  us  is  that  of  an  honoured 
eoUabOTateor,  who,  at  intervals,  gives  us  the  benefit  of  hb  lengthened  ex« 
perienoe  and  reading;  the  first  number  of  the  New  Monthly  was  the 
results  of  hts  labour,  and  it  is  but  fiEur  that  we  should  urge  his  claims  in 
tile  pages  of  a  periodical  wkh  which  he  was  so  intimately  connected. 

Before  we  lay  down  our  pen,  we  will  say  one  word  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Rowcroft's  *'  Rec(^leotions  oiF  the  Fleet  Prison,"  which  has  just  made  its 
appearaace  in  a  popular  Ibrra.  The  authbr  also  heloi^;ed  to  the  old 
school,  but  his  book  reads  none  the  worse  for  that ;  on  the  contrarvy  it 
rives  a  most  graphic  and  interesting  account  of  a  state  oi  sodehr  wluch 
long  ago  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  quite  an  historical  curiosity  in  its  wi^, 
and  we  of  this  generation,  who  only  know  the  site  of  the  Fle^  Prison,  and 
gaae  with  surprise  at  the  large  tract  of  land  left  so  long  unoccupied,  may 
Ttad  Mr.  Rowcroft's  interesting  narrative  with  advantage.  The  events 
it  chronicles  can  never  again  occur,  for  law  makers  are  coming  round  to 
the  opinion  that  the  worst  use  you  can  make  of  a  man  is  to  lock  him  i^ ; 
but  as  we  read  of  the  iniqaities  committed  in  those  days  under  the  eyes  of 
justice,  we  may  thank  our  fortunate  stars  for  living  in  achanged  state  of 
•ociefy. 
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Son  ihiity  jean  ago  the  inhabitanti  of  the  goodly  town  of  Nureinbei]g^ 
were  itartled  mHn  their  usual  apathy  by  a  most  uuexpeeted  oocnireooe. 
Some  cttizens  retonung  from  mass  discovered  a  wild-looking  lad  cowering 
in  the  streets,  and  beanng  about  him  evident  marks  of  idiocy.  Whoa 
spoken  to  be  could  make  no  reply,  when  raised  on  his  feet  he  sank  dowa 
into  his  old  posture ;  his  eyes  seemed  affected  by  the  light,  and  he  was 
altogether  of  the  lowest  type  of  animal  creation.  Of  course,  the  only 
place  for  such  a  creature  was  a  prison,  and  he  was  veiy  speedily  haled 
off,  to  remain  in  confinement  until  he  could  render  some  account  of  him- 
sel£  By  d^^rees  the  news  of  this  curious  phenomenon  spread,  and  the 
lad,  who  had  a  letter  with  him,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  his  name  was 
Caspar  Hauser,  evinced  strong  traces  of  intelligence.  An  English  noble- 
man— Lord  Stanhope— displayed  great  sympathy  for  him,  and  he  waa 
becoming  rafudly  civilised,  when  he  was  found  in  the  palace  garden  at 
Ansbach,  mortauj  wounded.  So  soon  as  he  was  dead  a  marvdious 
sensation  was  excited,  until  Lord  Stanhope  found  it  necessary  to  print  m 
work  at  Heidelberg,  in  which  he  oonricted  Hamy  of  imposture.  The 
matter  died  out,  anid  would  have  remained  a  mere  stud.;^  for  nsyohologists, 
had  not  Professor  Eschricht,  of  Copenhagen,  recently  puVAisAecf  a  work, 
in  which  he  repeats  and  tries  to  prove  the  gravamina  of  Lord  Stanhope's 
accusations.  This  has  induced  Professor  Daumer — Hauser's  former  tutor 
— to  take  up  his  defence^  and  publish  a  number  of  new  fects,  which,  per- 
haps, only  serve  to  augment  tne  mystery,  but  contain  very  strong  proof 
that  the  unfortunate  lad  was  no  impostor. 

The  fact  of  an  idiot  lad  having  been  found  in  a  state  of  nature  is  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  excitement  produced  by  the  mysteiy  of 
Caspar  Hauser^s  life  and  death.  In  our  own  oountiy,  Peter,  Ae  wild  boy, 
was  a  nine  days'  wonder,  while,  more  recently,  the  lad  found  in  Indus 
forming  a  member  of  a  wolfine  femily,  goes  ftur  to  prove  that  humanity 
may  easily  degenerate  into  brutality.  But,  impart  feom  the  feet  that 
Caspar  Hauser  evinced  such  capabihties  for  learning,  and  had  nothing 
ferocious  about  him,  he  was  elevated  by  popular  opinion  into  a  martyr, 
and  invested  with  the  attributes  of  royalty.  To  explain  this  statement 
our  readers  must  bear  with  us  while  we  refer  to  our  note-book,  and  give 
a  page  of  the  court  history  of  Baden. 

Carl  Friedrich,  popularly  termed  the  good  Duke  of  Baden,  had  two 
sons  by  his  wife — Carl  Ludwig,  and  Ludwig,  in  addition  to  Leopold, 
Max,  and  Wilhelm,  the  issue  of  a  morganatic  marriage  with  the  Countess 
Hochberg.  Durins^  his  lifetime  he  had,  however,  appcwled  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  men  Reichs  Kaiser,  and  these  illegitimate  sons  were 
allowed  to  be  recognised  as  his  successors  in  the  event  of  the  other 
branch  dyine  out  Carl  Ludwig,  his  eldest  son,  married,  and  had  issue, 
Carl.  He  died  suddenly,  while  travelling  in  Sweden;  some  aay  by 
being  thrown  from  a  gig,  others  by  poison.  On  the  death  of  old  Can 
Friedrich,  Carl  succeeded  to  the  throne,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  uncle 
Ludwig,  who  thus  saw  his  hopes  of  succeeding  qmte  frustrated,  for  Carl 
was  a  great  fevonrite  of  Napoleon,  who  gave  him  m  marriage  his  adopted 
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danghter,  Stephanie.  Bat  Lndwig's  hopes  rose  as  the  duchess  gave  iMrdi 
to  two  sons  in  soccession,  who  died  almost  directly,  and  then  to  thiee 
daughters,  thus  making  Ludwig  heir-presumptiye  to  the  throne.  Carl 
himself  died  in  1818,  m>m  riotous  living,  and  Ludwig  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  For  tweWe  years  he  trod  the  people  under  foot,  until  he  also  died 
in  1830,  leaving  the  succession  to  his  brother  Leopold.  So  far  history, 
and  now  for  the  myth. 

The  first-bom  prince  came  into  the  world  on  the  29th  September,  and 
died  on  the  16th  October,  1812;  according  to  the  letter  found  on  Caq>ar 
Hauser,  he  was  bom  on  the  30th  April,  1812,  and  entrusted  to  the  writer 
of  the  letter  on  the  7th  October,  1812.  The  discrepancy  of  the  dates 
was  of  very  slight  consequence  to  the  inventive  fi;enius  who  produced  the 
intimate  connexion  between  the  foundling  and  the  prince,  and  so  soon  as 
Caspar  Hauser's  story  was  made  known,  a  report,  drawn  up  with  all  the 
circumstantiality  of  Atlsehood,  was  propagated.  This  is  now  it  rans : 
Ludwig,  despairing  of  ever  succeeding  to  the  throne,  determined  on 
getting  rid  of  Carrs  sons  so  soon  as  they  were  bora,  and  for  this  reason 
made  use  of  the  well-known  legend  of ''  la  Dame  Blanche,''  who  was  wont 
to  walk  the  palace  at  Carlsrahe.  The  newly-born  child  lay  in  a  bed  in 
which  the  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber  slepC  close  to  the  grand-duchess. 
At  midnight,  when  the  Kammerdame  was  &st  asleep,  the  White  Lady 
came  in  and  carried  off  the  live  child,  leaving  a  dead  one  in  its  place. 
The  boy  was  then  taken  away,  and  given  in  charge  of  a  clergyman,  who 
kept  him  in  a  cellar  for  sixteen  years,  and  finally  exposed  him.  On  the 
death  of  Caspar  Hauser,  these  ramours  began  to  assume  a  tangible  form, 
and  all  that  had  been  said  about  him  before  was  repeated,  strengthened 
by  the  fiu^  that,  were  he  not  of  high  rank,  and  likely  to  cause  disturb- 
ance in  the  succession;  he  would  not  have  been  murdered.  It  is  needless 
to  dwell  on  the  palpable  absurdities  this  tale  is  made  up  of,  but  we  need 
only  add,  that  so  late  as  1849  we  had  the  man  pointed  out  to  us  at  Carls- 
rahe who  was  popularly  supposed  to  have  been  the  murderer  of  Caspar 
Hauser.  Having  thus  described  the  romance,  we  will  now  proceed  to  the 
sober  fiacts  Professor  Daumer  produces  in  support  of  his  opinion  that  the 
lad  was  of  high  birth,  although  his  native  place  was  not  Germany. 

The  professor  has  two  allegations  to  combat — the  one  produced  by  Lord 
Stanhope  that  Caspar  Hauser  was  an  impostor,  and* that  of  Professor 
Eschricht,  who  wishes  to  prove  him  an  idiot.  We  will  examine  the 
former  charge  first  The  tumkey  who  had  charge  of  Caspar  Hauser  at 
Naremberg,  bears  strong  evidence  as  to  the  impossibility  of  his  havine 
been  an  impostor.  He  watched  the  prisoner  at  every  opportunity  both 
by  day  and  night,  and  even  confined  another  criminal  with  him  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  a  confession  from  him.  But  it  was  all  of  no  use : 
the  prisoner  declared  Caspar  Hauser  was  an  **  ox,''  but  had  the  consolation 
of  devouring  his  ration,  as  the  lad  could  touch  nothing  except  bread  and 
water.  The  physicians  were  also  unanimous  in  their  confirmation  of  the 
story  Caqrar  Hauser  told,  when  he  learned  sufficient  German  to  make 
himself  understood.  They  agreed  that  he  had  doubtleasly  snent  the  first 
portion  of  life  among  human  brings,  and  had  been  paraall^  educated. 
He  was  about  three  or  four  years  of  tLge  at  the  period  of  his  imprison- 
ment His  cell  was  dark,  and  probab^  below  ground,  which  explained 
hia  **  day-bHndness"  when  first  fowuL    He  quitted  his  prison  at  the  age 
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«f  KtMB  or  MTMitotB,  ft  perf^eUj  negbotad  aod  iBftoeeni  dhiU.  He 
httd  been  ntting  &r  mmj  yeun  on  tb  gitMod^  m  wm  pioved  by  the 
mat  dev^opmtnt  af  his  loMe-boiMft  and  hk  peonlkr  way  «C  ooworiiii^ 
iil  tkete  tn^ieMi  carlablj  aoafirm  ^  aecooni  o£  hit  paat  lifa*  Had  ha 
bean  an  iaipostor,  e^^aui,  it  would  havaooei  him  yean  to  atody  die  pecu- 
liar attribatea  reqinale  for  the  pari  he  iatended  to  play,  and  die  reward 
to  be  obtained  from  it  was  not  at  all  equal  to  the  pnTatioBa  be  bad  to 
endure.  On  hie  bebg  entrasted  to  Pro^eHov  DauoMr  en  the  Idth  JUy, 
he  eould  not  endure  any  other  sort  of  food  than  bread  anA  water.  He 
had  a  perfect  hearer  of  meat,  and  even  if  a  sbgle  drop  e£  faiotk  were 
pot  into  his  water-aoop  he  could  detect  it  Wine,  beer,  oo&e^  or  tea 
were  tqaallj  unendurable.  The  only  exception  to  his  siaaple  £are  was  a 
ecNiple  of  spices,  wfaidi  he  had  been  aocastomed  to  eat  in  hia  bread  wlule 
eonfined  in  the  eeUar.  Eren  to  the  last  moment  of  his  lift^  when  he  bad 
b^^n  to  lire  Hike  ordinary  mortalfl^  a  single  drop  of  fermented  liquor 
wmdd  throw  him  into  coamlsions.  This  difficulty  of  digestirai  evidently 
was  the  resdt  of  long  habit,  although,  strange  to  say,  it  was  a  long  time 
before  he  ooold  grow  accustomed  to  the  ordinaiyiye-fataad.  It  is  evident 
that  lus  keeper  had  fed  him  on  a  sort  of  spiced  bread  made  at  Niirem- 
htrg  for  die  high^  dasses.  When  he  saw  this  bread  agun  §ot  die  firat 
time  he  cried  nr  joy.  Hence  it  is  plain  thai  his  keeper  could  not  hare 
been  the  poor  man  he  has  been  represented,  and  A^t  Caspar  Haueer  was 
kept  in  oonBnemeni  for  some  motiTO. 

Again,  Lord  Stanhope's  theory  that  Caspar  Hauser  k]Ile&.\iimself  from 
Smot  of  detection  does  not  harmonise  with  tne  attempt  made  on  hia  lile  ia 
October,  1829,  while  living  with  Prolessor  Danmer.  "Bio  wound  waa 
not  dangerous,  it  la  tms,  but  Haoser's  nervous  svstem  at  that  period 
rendered  it  impossible  that  he  could  have  inftitted  Uw  wound  on  hiauelL 
Ai  a  proof  of  tkis^  let  us  quote  a  passage  from  the  renowned  Feocrbaeh'a 
account  of  him: 

When  he  saw  any  one  cnt  asunder  a  pear,  m  which  there  was  a  wonz^  he 
woidd  bring  it  to  us  in  the  garden,  and  t^  us,  with  a  dej;;ree  ol  disgast  border- 
ing on  horror,  that  So4md-80  was  goinsr  to  eat  a  thiag  m  w^di  s^  an  ugly 
creature  was.  When  wo  told  him  to  km  the  wram,  he  dedined,  end  laid  it  on 
file  grass.  When  he  was  told  that  a  cat  waa  gobf  to  be  given  to  the  seqients 
then  kept  at  Nuren^Kig,  he  shed  tears  of  grid  mi  feac  In  mj  house  he  saw 
a  bird  tnat  was  about  io  be  killed  and  roasted.  Thb  was  something  hornhla 
and  unWurable  ioi  him,  and  I  therefore  gave  him  leave  to  let  it  ify  awiqr-  ^ou 
could  not  form  an  idea  of  the  affecting  chilfSshness  with  which  he  be^ed  for  ii^ 
and  the  defight  with  whidi  he  saw  it  esoipe.  He  UM  me  onee,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  uiratteraUe  nief,  that  monsieur  had  shot  a  have  sad  two  bird^ 
which  he  had  seen  still  bbeding.  How  was  it  possible^  then,  that  men  had  no 
oompassion  for  these  poor  innocent  h^xag/^  who  did  no  one  aiKf  harm  ?  When 
we  told  him  that  ikej  were  kilkd  to  be  eaten,  he^aaid  we  could  eat  namething 
else ;  he  (mly  lived  on  bread. 


Granting,  tfien,  for  the  aako  of  arganentt  dMit  Hanmer^a  character 
underwent  a  great  change  dving  hb  rrnudcnsnci  at  Amharh,  fimti  do  not 
seem  to  bear  ont  die  opinaon  £at  he  died  h^  his  own  head.  At  dm 
period  of  hk  deadly  his  ehamcter  had  been  blaehened^  and  tivav  after  tha 
mtal  issue,  official  documents  were  poUishad,  oonviedne  him  of  ftJadmod. 
Even  on  hb  death-bed  baa  guaidiaB  had  to  wtfn  the  hystaaders  against 
^  coarse  reaaarln  they  vreia  malrii^.    What  n  d^  imfrnssiBn  thsy 
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■mit  have  piodooed  on  the  pom  lad»  will  be  found  in  almost  the  last 
words  he  uttered,  mourning  ms  sad  &te  in  thus  dying  in  shame  and  £a» 
grace.  When  the  dergjmaa  asked  hun,  <'  Have  jou  aavthiBg  weighiM 
oa  your  nind  whidi  yon  wovkl  fike  to  have  remotfed?"  he  replia^ 
^  WhydKmld  I  be  distorbed  P  I  hare  asked  all  whom  I  know  to  pardoa 
me.  Hearen  will  assuredly  not  desert  me.''  A  man  who  had  spent  a 
lifetime  of  deception  would  certainly  not  speak  thus  on  his  dying  bed. 
The  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Ueidenrech,  who  was  summoned  to 
Hauser's  death-bed,  appears  concIusiTe  as  to  the  fiict  that  there  was  no 
suicide  in  this  case : 

If  we  regard  the  matter  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  qmestioD  natmraUy 
arises,  How  could  the  jofial  Hauaer,  who,  as  he  hiaiself  said,  had  only  beffuato 
li?e  so  shortly  before,  aad  who  a  few  days  prior  to  his  death  asserted  luoat  he 
should  like  to  be  an  officer,  if  he  ran  no  chance  of  being  kiUed  or  wounded— how 
could  this  good-tempered,  playful,  cowardly  Hanser  have  formed  the  desperate 
resolye  of  suicide,  and  give  himself  such  a  desperate  blow,  when  he  started  back 
from  a  penknife  or  a  pair  of  scissors  m  a  fiirl's  hand  ?  Accordin^^  to  the  opinion 
of  aU  those  more  doselT  aequaiated  with  Sauser,  suicide  was  quite  incompatible 
with  the  character  of  this  man. 

The  result  of  the  post-mortem  examination  on  Caspar  Hauser  went  far 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  story.  His  fiver  was  found  to  be  extremely 
hrge,  which  presufmosed  a  lengthened  imprisonment,  for  animals  con- 
fined in  a  cage  suffer  from  an  enlargement  of  the  Ever.  The  brain, 
again,  was  much  smaller  than  usual,  although  there  was  no  defective 
formation  perceptible :  on  the  contrary,  this  smallness  is  referable  to  a 
deficiency  of  mental  activity  and  excitement. 

As  regards  the  charge  of  natural  idiocy  alleged  against  Caspar 
Hauser,  diere  appear  no  grounds  for  such  an  opinion.  In  the  letter  leffe 
with  him  it  is  distinctly  stated:  "If  he  haa  parents  he  would  have 
become  a  learned  fellow.  Tou  need  only  show  him  anything  and  he 
win  know  how  to  do  if  We  are  of  opinion  with  our  author  that  Hauser 
was  anything  but  an  icBot,  but  rather  had  been  held  back  in  some  inex- 
plicable way  from  all  education  and  mental  development.  The  turnkey 
stated,  after  a  lengthened  observation  of  his  prisoner  :  "  Hauser  had  a 
powei^ul  intellect :  he  learned  things  readily  and  never  forgot  them.  He 
played  a  piece  on  the  piano  after  wee  days'  practice,  and  pleased  me  so 
much  by  nis  good  temper  and  industry,  that  I  would  have  adopted  him  if  I 
had  had  no  children  of  my  own.**  One  of  his  fiivourite  amusements,  next 
to  writing,  was  drawing,  in  which  he  evinced  as  much  ability  as  perse- 
verance. Even  so  early  as  the  20th  of  September,  1828,  Feuerbaen  was 
startled  at  the  remarkable  promss  he  made.  He  learned  in  a  few  days 
what  others  required  years  and  months  to  acquire.  He  spoke  sensibly 
and  consecutively,  although  in  a  very  childish  manner,  and  his  hand- 
writing was  excellent.  His  personal  appearance,  too,  revealed  no  traces 
of  idiocy.  He  was  a  good-looking  young  man,  short  and  powerfully 
built,  with  light  hair,  pale,  delicate  complexion,  thoughtful  blue  eyes, 
aquiline  nose,  and  a  mouth  that  revealed  kindliness  mingled  with  much 
earnestness.  But  his  character  will  be  best  judged  from  the  observatums 
our  author  was  enabled  to  make  by  personal  intercourse  with  him  : 

He  appeared  ia  Nuremberg  en  the  26th  of  May,  1B38,  marveUously  igao- 
nttt,  and  unaoyamted  with  men  and  things;  only  stuttering  a  few  phases  he 
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had  picked  up,  and  meatallj  so  perfect  a  chEd,  that  he  could  not  nse  the  first 
nerson  for  some  time  in  speaking,  bnt  spoke  of  himself  in  the  third ;  he  oon- 
Iranded  liring  things  witn  lifelcM,  regarded  the  productions  of  nature  as  tiie 
wofk  of  human  hamls,  ftc  In  about  three  months  he  could  express  himsdf 
lather  readilj  and  sensibly,  and  distinguish  without  confusion  between  organic 
and  inorguiio  substances.  The  activity  of  his  mind  was  not  only  ccmmrehensiTe 
and  imitatiye,  but  also  productive ;  he  wrote  letters  and  essays,  thon^  certainly 
▼ery  defectiYe  in  style,  and  had  bc^un  to  learn  chess.  In  the  beginning  oi  Sep- 
temb^  he  commenced  writing  a  history  of  his  past  life,  in  which  he  was  so  oo- 
stinate  as  not  to  show  it  any  one  till  it  was  finished. 

Many  tro  the  anecdotes  the  profeaior  furnishes  to  controvert  the 
opinioa  that  Hanaer  was  enabled  to  distingoish  between  people  of  high 
and  low  rank,  and  strive  to  flatter  the  former.  Thus,  for  instance,  when 
Feaerbach  and  President  von  Mieg  visited  him,  he  warned  the  former 
about  cleanliness,  as  some  of  his  snuff  had  fallen  on  his  frill,  while  the 
other  he  ordered  to  go  away,  as  he  had  no  time  for  useless  conversation. 
On  other  occasions^  when  Hauser  knew  well  who  was  before  him,  he 
ooold  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  displeasure  at  things  that  oc- 
eorred.  Thus  ha  regarded  burgermeister  Binder  as  we  dumld  a  king; 
bnt,  during  the  period  when  he  was  so  rigorous  a  foe  to  foleehood,  he  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  that  the  burgermeister  gave  orders  to  say  he  was  not 
at  home  when  ne  really  was.  I^rd  Stanhope  lays  ^rreat  stress  on  the 
fidsehoods  which  he  told  with  reference  to  his  joumaL,  when  he  was  re- 
quested to  show  it  to  his  guardian,  and  how  he  made  one  evasion  Mfter 
tne  other  to  escape.  When  Lord  Stanhope  quitted  Ansbach,  he  \^  direc- 
tions for  Lieutenant  Hickel  to  seise  the  loumal  by  force,  and  then  Hauser 
confessed  that  he  had  burned  it  Stul,  we  do  not  regard  this  isolated 
initanoe  of  Sedsehood  as  a  decisive  proof  that  Hauser  was  an  impostor;  it 
is  possible  he  may  have  written  down  much  that  he  did  not  wish  a 
third  party  to  see,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  always  been 
treated  with  great  kindness  until  Lord  Stanhope  removed  him  to  Ans- 
bach. *  The  terror  he  probably  felt  at  the  altered  treatment  may  have 
induced  him  to  utter  fiedsehoods,  just  like  children  when  they  have  com- 
mitted fiemlts  try  to  escape  by  the  most  transparent  excuses.  There  iff 
certainljT  something  very  inexplicable  in  the  studied  dislike  LcMrd  Stan- 
hope evmced  for  the  lad,  afWr  behavine  to  him  at  the  outset  with  so 
much  kindness.  In  1831,  he  adopted  him  as  hb  son  ;  he  removed  lum 
from  Nuremberg  to  Ansbach,  placed  him  there  in  charge  of  schoolmaster 
Meyer,  and  then  proceeded  on  his  journey.  After  sending  him  several 
letters,  he  announced  his  return  for  December,  1833.  On  the  17th  of 
tiiat  month  Hauser  died  of  his  wound,  and  was  buried  on  the  20tiL  On 
the  22nd,  Lord  Stanhope  arrived,  and  began  to  prove  his  former  favourite 
and  adopted  son  a  cheat  and  a  suicide.  There  is  certainly  something 
strange  about  this,  although  we  are  not  dbposed  to  go  so  for  as  our 
author  in  his  suppositions.  But  now  to  examine  into  the  professor's  own 
theory  about  Caspar  Hauser,  and  the  tenability  of  his  arguments.  Before 
commencing,  we  are  bound  to  state  that  the  professor's  monomania  if  the 
solution  of  this  mystery. 

Caspar  Hauser  understood  several  Hungarian  and  Polish  words  when 
ihey  were  spoken  to  him,  and  asserted  that  when  he  was  a  diild  he  was 
called  Istan,  the  Hungarian  term  for  Stephen.  Lieutenant  von  Pirsdi 
came  to  Ntrembeig  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  trying  Haoser^s  memory 
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of  Polish.  Shortly  before  ft  story  had  gone  the  round  of  the  pikers  that 
a  nnrse  in  ft  great  family  at  Pesth  haA  fainted  away  on  hearing  the 
story  of  Caspar  Hauser,  and  this  led  to  the  idea  that  he  had  spent  his 
younger  days  in  Hungary.  Yon  Pirsch  began  talking  with  him,  and 
accidentally  let  fall  the  words  edi/y  kaklSy  Imraur^  Hungarian  for  one^ 
two,  three.  Hauser  became  very  serious,  and  began  speakings  hastily. 
He  fancied  he  had  heard  these  sounds  before,  or  dreamed  of  diem,  and 
wished  to  hear  more.  Von  Pirsch  uttered  a  few  more  words,  and  then 
said  zar  (a  hundred).  '*  That  is  a  large  number,**  Hauser  remarked. 
The  lieutenant  then  carelessly  uttered  the  Hungarian  oath  basmana 
teremtete,  Hauser  started,  and  said  that  the  man  had  used  this  word 
twice,  once  when  he  beat  him,  then  on  the  road ;  and  here  he  felt  the 
place  where  he  had  been  struck  with  an  expression  of  pain.  Soon  after, 
the  lieutenant  used  the  Polish  word  matkoy  as  if  accidentally.  At  that 
moment  Hauser's  fistoe  gleamed  with  delight.  ''That  is  mother!"  he 
cried,  in  delight.  This  was  followed  by  the  word  cyic.  He  then  said, 
^  That  is  father,  but  not  so  often."  The  Polish  equivalents  for  brother 
and  sister  produced  no  e£fect,  but  on  using  the  phrase  moy  hoehany^ 
Hauser  said  quickly  and  with  great  glee,  *'  I  know  what  that  is,  *  my 
darling.'  **  Herr  yon  Pirsch  then  spoke  a  few  Latin  words,  such  as  comeSf 
comitatus^  which  Hauser  did  not  understand,  and  then  he  added  the 
Polish  word  miasto  (town),  as  if  that  were  also  Latin.  This  rendered 
Hauser  thoughtful,  and  he  said  at  last,  '*  Yes,  yes  ;  but  the  name  is  want- 
ing, and  two  other  words,  and  then  I  shall  know  it-— only  two  words."  At 
table  he  immediately  recognised  a  stalk  of  Indian  com,  and  said  that  his 
nurse  used  to  hang  it  on  his  arm.  Hauser  then  remarked  that  it  ought 
to  be  boiled,  and  when  a  servant,  by  the  lieutenant's  directions,  began  to 
rub  it  between  two  stones,  Hauser  remarked,  "  Tes,  that  is  the  way  in 
which  it  was  done."  But  even  more  curious  than  this  was  a  dream  which 
Hauser  had  in  J  828,  and  which  he  eventually  wrote  down^  for  it  seems 
to  show  that  a  portion  of  his  life  must  have  been  spent  in  a  chftteau : 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  was  in  a  very  large,  large  house.  There  I  slept  in  a 
very  little  bed.  When  I  got  up  a  nurse  dressed  me.  After  I  was  dressed  she 
took  me  into  another  large  room,  in  which  were  coffee-cups,  dishes,  and  plates, 
which  looked  like  silver.  From  this  room  she  took  me  into  another  laiger  room, 
in  which  was  a  great  number  of  richly-bound  books.  From  this  room  she  led  me 
along  a  passage  and  down  a  flight  of  stairs.  When  we  had  reached  the  bottom, 
we  went  insicb  the  building  along  a  passage,  where  pictures  were  hanging  on  the 
wall.  We  could  see  into  the  court  from  this  passage.  Then  she  took  me  to  a 
laree  fountain,  which  caused  me  great  delight.  Then  we  went  back  up  the  stairs, 
and  I  noticed  at  the  bottom  a  statue  carved  in  armour.  It  had  a  sword  in  the 
left  hand.  At  the  top  of  the  hilt  was  a  lion's  head.  This  statue  stood  on  a 
quadrangular  pillar,  which  formed  part  of  the  stairs.  After  I  had  looked  at  the 
statue  for  some  time  she  led  me  up-stairs  along  the  passage,  and  tried  to  open  a 
door.  This  door,  however,  was  locked :  she  knifed,  out  no  one. opened  it.  Then 
she  quickly  took  me  to  another  door,  and  while  she  was  trying  to  open  it  I 
woke  up. 

Feuerbach,  in  his  **  Memoir,"  drawn  up  for  Queen  Caroline  of  Bavaria, 
remarks  that  the  house  in  the  dream  was  evidently  a  castle  or  palace,  and 
it  is  so  accurately  described  that  an  architect  could  make  a  sketch  of  it. 
In  the  number  of  rooms  Hauser  noticed,  the  library  and  the  one  with 
silver  cupboards  were  the  most  remarkable,  and  the  latter  must  be  either 
ft  plate-room,  or  a  princely  dining-hall  with  bu£fets.     Hauser  had  had  no 
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mortniiitj  of  iedag  tvoh  tbuigi  in  NurcnAafg  tt  die  time  irfm  ht 
tfeaased.    Dreams,  boweTer,  invent  end  cieate  aeduMf  they  •nly  neric 

3»  old  material  w^di  has  been  introdooed  to  tke  BHad  from  withoak 
enoe  Feuerbaoh  waa  of  the  firm  belief  that  this  eastle  leaBy  eziiled. 
Bia  error  was^  though,  aceoidiBg  to  o«r  author,  thai  he  tei^fht  it  ia 
Germany  iaatead  of  g<»ng  further  afield.  And  thia  leadi  ua  to  a  oon* 
aideration  of  Professor  Daumer's  speoolatioBa  on  the  mattes; 

He  is  of  oi»mon,  then,  thai  Caspar  Haaser  bebnged  to  some  arirto* 
cratic  ^unily  either  in  Hunfl;ary  or  England,  and  was  ei^  lemered  to 
Germany  to  set  him  oirt  of  the  way.  Perchaaoe  it  was  intsiided  that  the 
ehild  should  be  kiUed^  and  that  the  assassin  feared  so  giiefous  a  criaMb 
Henee  he  eonoealed  him  in  some  obseure  place,  sud  f«d  Inm  en  btead 
and  water,  trusting  that  the  seanty  food  wcmld  soon  exhaust  nature.  la 
this  he  was  disappointed:  the  boy  gvew  «p,  strong  and  heaklr^,  and 
began  to  become  a  great  burden  to  his  keeper.  Henoe  he  detennined  on 
eoq^ing  him  to  the  charity  of  the  world,  Doping  that  he  woidd  be  kepi 
in  obscurity,  and  remain  for  life  the  idiot  he  had  tried  so  anzionsly  to 
make  him.  But  in  this  he  was  also  disappointed :  the  &cOTeiy  of  Caapaa 
Hauser  caused  a  tremendous  exeitoasent,  and  hk  reminiseences  began  to 
grow  dangerous.  It  was  detennined  that  he  mast  be  pat  out  of  t£  way 
at  once,  and  thus  the  first  attoospt  of  1829  wis  made.  But  the  wooi^ 
be  assassin  lost  heart :  the  blow  aimed  at  Haussi^s  throaty  owing  to  a 
movement  on  his  part,  struck  his  forehead,  predodng  «  smoos  woond 
and  a  dangerous  illness,  bat  not  the  desired  deatL  Pot  the  second 
attempt  a  more  resolute  assassin  was  selected,  and  he  carried  oat  the 
design  four  years  later. 

It  seems  that  Hauser  must  have  passed  some  years  of  dnUkood  ia 
Hunnry,  and  was  probably  torn  from  his  parente  and  eanied  off  to 
aerish  in  some  German  district.  This  oodd  not  hare  been  far  frma 
Kiiremb^rg;  for  die  man  who  brought  the  foundling  to  the  dty  was  well 
acquabted  with  all  the  localities  and  customs  of  the  cozens,  as  is  seen 
by  his  choice  of  Whit-Monday  for  the  exposure,  when  the  whole  popula- 
tion visits  the  adjacent  villages  for  a  holiday.  Here,  too,  the  boy  round 
again  the  bread  on  which  he  had  lived  during  his  lengthened  captivity : 
nor  is  it  probable  that  he  could  have  been  brought  any  great  distaaoei, 
owing  to  the  imminent  risk  of  detection.  Haaser  could  not  have  gone 
for  on  foot,  for  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  walk.  It  is  possible  that  he  waa 
drugged  and  carried  in  some  conveyance ;  but,  if  so,  he  knew  nothing 
about  it  He  merely  said  that  he  was  taken  out  of  his  prison  by  night, 
had  soon  gone  to  sleep,  woke  up  again,  and  was  then  ordered  to  move 
onward ;  while  it  is  an  important  fact  that  he  only  received  food  twice 
during  the  iourney.  The  place  where  he  was  connned  M>pears  to  have 
been  a  small  xmderground  cellar.  When  riiowa  one  of  toia  description 
at  NOremberg  in  1828,  he  said  it  was  like  his,  only  Isffger.  He  asserted 
that  he  had  been  carried  up  a  small  hill  and  then  a  huge  one.  His  doser 
description  of  these  showed  that  the  first  was  a  narrow  flight  of  steps, 
the  other  some  elevation  in  the  open  air,  probably  a  gteen  hill,  l^eid 
pK^r  researches  been  made  at  the  time  in  the  vimaity  of  the  city,  it  ia 
most  likely  the  place  of  his  incarceration  would  have  been  detected.  Hia 
guardian  cannot  have  been  poor;  that  is  proved  by  the  gold-dust  found 
with  Caspar.  He  must  also  have  had  some  locahty  to  live  in  where  he 
could  not  be  overboked. 
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The  statements  in  die  letter  referring  to  the  grand-docal  family  of 
Baden  seem  to  indicate  a  man  ef  no  ordinary  education,  even  although 
he  mistook  the  7th  for  the  17th  of  October.  The  paper,  pretending  to  be 
written  by  the  mother  of  the  foundling,  a  poor,  uneducated  girl,  is 
written  in  Latin  characters.  Ihe  evident  reason  is,  that  the  nmilarity 
between  the  two  may  not  be  detected,  but  a  girl  of  so  wretched  an  edu- 
cation as  this  pi^>er  shows  is  not  accustomed  to  write  in  Latin  characters. 
As  a  curiosity,  we  here  append  the  docament : 

Das  kind  ist  schon  gitanft.  Sie  heist  Kaspar  in  Schreibname  misen  sei  im  selber 
geben  das  kind  moeohtten  sie  aufisichen  seine  Yater  est  ein  Schwolische  (Chevan- 
leger)  guvisen  win  er  17  Jabr  ait  ist  so  schikken  sie  ein  nach  Nimberg  zu  6ten 
Schwolische  Regiment  da  ist  auch  sein  Yater  guvisen  jeh  bitte  nin  die  erziehang 
bis  17  Jahre  ffeooren  ist  er  ein  30  Aprail  1812  ein  Jaher  ich  bin  ein  armee 
Magdlein  ich  kan  das  kind  nicht  emehren  sein  Yater  ist  gestorben. 

Feuerbach,  in  his  "  Memoir,"  expresses  an  o[nnion  that  the  man  who 
guarded  Hauser  as  a  prisoner  was  his  saviour  and  benefactor,  and  kept 
him  hidden  &om  those  who  sought  his  life.  He  fancies  he  recognises  in 
him  a  Catholic  priest,  who  felt  anrious  for  his  soul,  as  is  proved  by  the 
fttous  books  left  with  him.  He  had,  therefore,  interspersed  in  his  letter 
those  allusions  to  the  reigning  family  of  Baden  wluch  Feuerbach  re- 
garded as  honest  marks  of  veracity.  Professor  Daumer  is,  however,  of 
a  very  different  opinion,  and  he  finds  traces  of  coarseness  which  do  not 
tally  with  Feuerbach's  views.  Thus,  among  the  books  leh  with  Hauser 
was  one  bearing  the  title  ^'  The  Art  to  .make  up  Lost  Time  and  badly- 
spent  Years."  Further,  we  read  in  the  letter:  '*  I  have  brought  him  up 
in  a  Christian  manner,  and  since  1812  not  let  him  take  a  single  step 
outside  the  house,"  which  appears  a  most  unfeeling  jest,  Hke  the  name  <^ 
^  Hauser,"  oar  one  confined  to  the  house.  Finally,  we  read :  ^'  If  you 
will  not  keep  him  you  must  kill  him,  or  hang  him  up  the  chimney  to  be 
smoked."  Such  an  expression  would  not  be  employed  by  any  man  pos- 
sessing the  slightest  nobility  of  character.  Hauser,  again,  believed  that 
the  man  had  twice  used  an  Hungarian  oath,  once  in  the  cell  and  onoe  on 
^e  road,  when  the  fatiguing  removal  of  such  a  helpless  creature  might 
▼ery  easily  draw  firom  him  an  expression  of  anger.  If  these  reminiscences 
be  correct,  the  man  was,  in  all  probability,  an  Hungarian,  and  the  style 
of  the  letters  found  with  Hauser  seems  to  confirm  the  view  of  his  having 
been  a  foreigner.  No  German,  of  any  rank,  would  have  made  such  a 
confusion  between  the  neuter  and  feminine  genders  as  will  be  found  in 
the  first  line  of  the  paper  we  have  quoted.  Hauser  stated  that  the  man 
need  to  talk  with  him,  and  that  he  coukl  understand  him.  This  does  not 
appear  to  tally  with  his  difiBculty  in  understanding  what  was  said  to  him 
when  found  in  Nuremberg.  But  here  the  eontra^ctionis  only  appannt. 
Whenever  the  stranger  did  not  wish  to  teach  Hauser  German,  as  he 
would  a  parrot,  he  would  converse  with  him  in  his  own  tongue.  Hauser 
always  found  a  difficulty  in  learning  German,  and  this  is  a  further  proof 
ihat  it  was  not  his  mother  tongue. 

With  regard  to  Hauser's  exposure,  the  following  remarks  may  be 
BMule.  Hauser  was  either  concealed  in  the  city  itself,  and  the  Eancied 
joorn^  only  consisted  in  teaching  the  boy  to  walk  for  a  short  period  ia 
a  garden,  or  he  was  brought  into  Niiivmberg  by  night,  and  there  can* 
c^ed  till  the  moment  of  his  exposure.  The  former  is  the  least  ^bahle, 
as  it  ooatcadicts  Hauser's  own  written  and  verbdl  aoooimt  of  his  journey^ 
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It  is  mora  than  likely,  then,  that  the  boy's  keeper  had  not  only  a  hoiae 
near  Nuremberg,  bat  also  a  lod^g  within  the  city.  It  woald  cost  no 
large  sum  to  hire  some  isolated  oouse  where  he  could  find  dielter  for 
himself  and  the  lad  during  the  night  Thither  the  noor  youth  may  have 
been  drag;^  at  night,  and  fell  asleep  at  once,  as  toe  only  relief  for  Uie 
pain  occasioned  by  the  unusual  exertion. 

On  the  next  morning  he  was  taken  out  and  led  through  some  gloatDj 
streets  to  the  spot  wfa«re  he  was  eventually  found.  According  to  hia 
own  account,  Hauser  was  taken  from  his  cellar  at  night:  then  he  must 
have  gone  some  distance  by  daylight,  as  his  eyes  pained  him  so  terriblj,. 
and  he  was  wet  through  with  rain  more  than  once.  Thus  one  day  passed 
over  :  in  the  evening  he  was  brought  into  Nuremberg  and  placed  in  con* 
oealment,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  exposure  was  effected.  The 
most  curious  thing  connected  with  Hanser's  description  is,  that  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  noticed  anything  daring  the  journey :  he  stated  how 
he  was  taken  from  his  cellar,  and  then  held  up  to  wiuk ;  how  his  feet 
pained  him,  and  his  eyes-smi^ted  from  the  glare  of  daylight;  how  he  re- 
peatedly fell  down  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  or  sleep ;  how  his  leader 
ordered  him  to  look  on  the  ground,  aad  how,  when  he  was  unable  ta 
move,  he  liud  him  with  his  face  downwaidi.  He  noticed  nothing  of 
passing  through  a  gateway :  "  the  roan  told  him  that  his  fiUher  Hv^  in 
the  great  vills^;  but  he  saw  nothing  of  it,  as  his  eves  were  fixed  on  the 
ground."  This  agrees  exactly  with  the  report  of  the  Y^Ucemaa  wha 
was  ordered  to  attend  him  during  his  walks  through  the  cit^^  *^  he  paid 
no  attention  to  any  object  he  saw  during  his  exercise.^*  This  ai\ifiaaliY 
produced  idiocy  luul  been  taken  into  calculation ;  and,  indeed,  through 
the  whole  of  Uauser's  story,  there  is  nothing  so  scanty  as  his  description 
of  the  events  which  occurrt^  immediately  prior  to  his  entrance  into  the 
world. 

Very  different,  however,  was  it  with  his  recollections  of  what  took 
place  before  his  imprisonment.  As  a  general  rule,  we  remember  witb 
greater  ease  what  has  occurred  more  recently,  but  here  it  was  the  reverse 
The  exception  was  natural  enough,  although  it  may  appear  so  strange  at 
the  first  blush.  At  that  period  Hauser's  mind  and  consciousness  were 
childish  and  unripe,  but  not  violently  suppressed  and  blunted,  as  at  the 
time  when  he  hud  once  more  to  return  to  a  mental  existence.  All  the 
reminiscences  of  his  youth  were  connected  with  splendour  and  luxury^ 
and  they  must  necessarily  produce  a  striking  effect  upon  him.  So  vind 
were  they,  indeed,  that  he  actually  drew  a  portrait  of  a  man  whose  face 
appeared  to  him  in  his  dreams.  When  our  author  drew  his  attention  to 
the  fftct  that  the  two  eyes  were  not  stnught,  he  looked  fixedly  at  the  spot 
where  the  portrait  appeared  to  be  suspended  in  the  air  before  him,  snd 
stated  that  the  head  really  squinted  just  as  he  had  drawn  it. 

The  most  curious  part  of  the  mysteiy  still  remains — the  desire' which 
Lord  Stanhope  evinced  to  prove  Caspar  Hauser  an  impostor.  He  called 
thrice  on  Professor  Daumer  to  induce  him  to  state  publicly  his  belief  in 
his  guilt  It  appears  to  us  that  his  lordship,  having  mad!e  up  bis  mind 
that  he  had  been  deceived,  felt  his  vanity  piqued,  and  spared  no  trouble 
to  prove  Hauser  guilty.  But  here  are  two  other  equiuly  singular  dr- 
ounistances,  which  we  believe  have  not  yet  been  made  known : 

•j^*®^!.^'"®^*  ^®**'*  another  Englishman  came  to  me,  who  also  appeared  a 
nadle,  though  in  a  vciy  different  way.    He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and 
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tbeyboth  asked  most  anxiouslj  after  the  deceased.  The  nian  displayed  the 
greatest  excitement,  and  exclaimed  with  much  pathos  against  the  murderer; 
while  the  lady  appeared  most  desirous  to  learn  whether  Hauser  had  been  a  gooa 
and  amiable  man.  All  revealed  that  they  believed  Hauser  was  a  son  they  had 
lost.  The  husband  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  him  in  stature  and  face. 
Another  old  English  lady  also  came  to  me,  making  the.  most  earnest  inquiries ; 
from  documents  she  showed  me,  it  was  evident  that  she  had  been  for  a  long 
time  on  the  track  of  Lord  Stanhope,  and  watched  his  every  movement. 

The  result,  then,  at  which  the  professor  arrives  is,  that  at  the  outset  it 
was  intended  that  Caspar  Hauser  should  be  taken  for  the  deceased  Prince 
of  Baden,  and  by  thus  getting  public  suspicion  off  the  real  track,  find  time 
for  escape.  It  was  hoped  that  the  absurdity  of  this  story  would  cause  the 
boy  to  be  confined  for  life,  and  thus  bloodshed  could  be  avoided.  But, 
when  the  reminiscences  of  his  childhood  began  to  grow  apace,  and  fears 
were  entertained  lest,  with  progressive  education,  he  would  remember  still 
more,  there  was  no  alternative — he  must  die.  The  first  attempt  failed, 
the  other  was  more  successful,  and  thus  all  prospect  of  solving  the  mys- 
tery went  down  with  him  into  the  grave.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  form  any  opinion,  although  we  believe  in  Caspar  Hauser.  He 
was  neither  an  idiot,  nor  an  impostor,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  vouch 
any  more.  There  is  no  possibility  of  any  more  information  being  obtained 
as  the  mystery  has  entered  the  field  of  suppositions,  and  may  worthily 
stand  by  the  ride  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  and  the  Man  witn  the  Iron 
Mask.  There  are  many  improbabilities  in  Professor  Daumer's  supposi- 
tion :  the  most  &tal,  in  our  view,  is  the  fdur  years  suffered  to  elapse  between 
the  first  attempted  assassination  and  the  last,  and  if  secrecy  were  the 
object,  the  boy  would  not  have  been  exposed  in  a  ci^  like  Nuremberg. 
The  absurdities  invented  about  his  connexion  with  the  House  of  Baden  are 
only  referable  to  the  great  possibility  of  even  worse  deeds  than  these  bemg 
done  at  the  smaller  German  courts,  but  we  confess  our  surprise  that 
Feuerbach,  one  of  the  greatest  criminal  lawyers  of  the  age,  should  have 
allowed  himself  to  be  imposed  on  by  so  shallow  a  device.  But,  after  all, 
it  is  no  use  troubling  one's  head  about  the  matter :  we  have  very  little 
doubt  but  that  our  worthy  professor  has  brooded  over  the  subject  so  long 
that  he  has  completely  addled  his  brains,  and  ended  by  inventing  a  plot, 
by  which  English  noblemen  and  Hungarian  magnates  are  mixed  up,  as 
visionary  as  Caspar  Hauser's  dreams.  Still,  as  it  is  a  very  curious  pa^ 
of  continental  history,  and  throws  a  clear  light  upon  the  estimation  in 
which  German  royalets  were  held  so  short  a  time  back,  we  have  thought 
it  advisable  to  tell  the  story  once  more,  particularly  as  a  generation  has 
passed  away  since  these  perplexing  events,  and  our  present  readers  may 
not  be  quite  aufait  of  circumstances  which  racked  their  fathers'  brains, 
and  made  the  fortunes  of  several  highly  distinguished  novelists. 

One  thing  in  connexion  with  Caspar  Hauser  we  are  bound  to  add,  to 
show  how  the  story  has  been  explotte.  During  the  Badois  revolution  of 
1849,  the  peasants  were  led  firmly  to  believe  that  the  patriot  Hecker, 
who  lefk  his  country  for  his  country's  good,  was  own  brother  to  the  un- 
bAppy  lad,  and  the  second  child  carried  off  by' the  White  Lady.  Such 
a  connexion  was  enous^h  to  sanctify  a  revolution,  for,  after  all,  they  were 
only  restoring  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne.  And  this  occurred  not 
twelve  years  back !  while  philosophers  try  to  persuade  us  that  the  world  is 
progressing  with  comet-like  rapidity. 
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Antvetfi,  Nor.  27,  1854. 

All  cleflcriptioiif  of  towns  we  at  aa  «ikL  Readers  are  nek  of  theniy 
and  travellers  find  it  better  done  to  their  hands  by  Mwmj  than  Aey  can 
do  thenselTes.  But,  nererthelessy  one  word  as  to  Antwerp.  Its  oentral 
idea  is  its  glorioos  cathedral,  the  trinim{^  of  GotUc  art:  rnasgiye,  y^ 
Uffht ;  pictiaresqae,  yet  symmetrical;  oniate,  with  agocgeons  exuberanoa 
of  deoofatioQy  vet  severe  in  its  unity  ci  general  plau.  From  it  the  roit 
of  the  city  radiates  in  streets  of  all  variety  of  onrveSy  and  angles*  and 
khyrinthine  toma.  Nearest  the  cathedxal,  in  a  dense  netwod^  are  the 
streets  of  the  lower  classes,  pictoresqae  and  squalid ;  beyond  them,  and 
Vidnlating  rovnd  them,  are  the  houses  eist  inhabited  by  the  magnifieent 
Spaniard,  or  the  splendid  Flemish  merchant,  the  lofty  palatial  propor- 
tioos  of  which  exhaust  all  the  combinataoos  <^  the  picturesque ;  uidthen 
beyond  these  are  the  more  modem  building^  lonng  in  piotaresqueoesB 
what  they  gain  in  comfort  In  various  parts  of  the  streets  jotting  out 
from  the  walls  are  shrines  to  the  Virgin  or  figues  of  Christ.  Balooniaa 
of  ridi  tracery  and  quaint  gables  hreak  the  fine  <£  die  streets;  while  at 
greater  distances  the  huge,  stately  bulk  of  some  old  chnoRih,  not  splendid 
in  exterior,  but  imposing  from  its  heavy  masses  of  shade,  mi  gloomy^ 
sullen-looking  convents,  suggestive  of  solitude  and  penaaoe,  ie£roy  the 
last  reamants  of  uniformity ;  while  the  rich  eokmnng  <d  the  brnVdinga 
di£SBring  in  tint  aeeordmg  to  thmr  antiqui^,  or  the  stone  or  bride  of 
which  they  are  formedt  or  the  shadows  whicm  the  eodeanBtioal  bnHdingi 
throw  cm  them»  suggests  the  idea  that  Nature  herself,  in  her  gcandy  flow- 
ing, secular  way,  had  tried  her  hand  in  mosaic 

The  inhabitants  are  in  keeping  with  the  ardiitectnre,  representiiy  in 
their  features  the  Spaniard,  the  Fleming,  the  Frank,  and  the  Saxon, 
aometiines  in  purity,  but  oftener  mixed  in  all  variety  of  oombinationy 
constituting  a  tesselated  humanity  fitting  beautifally  with  the  qusint 
buildiagf  it  inhal»ts. 

Wandering  among  the  numerous  churches  of  Antwerp^  examining  the 
shrines  and  pictures,  and  deciphering  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of  bishops 
and  barons  of  the  asiddle  ages,  is  not  calculated  to  increase  our  sads&c- 
tion  with  the  present  It  is  imposribl^  in  an  okl  cadkodral  city  like  this, 
to  entrench  ourselves  in  the  eelf-8«fficien<ry^  of  the  mneteenth  eentury. 
Vainly  do  we  reoor  to  flippant  abuse  of  the  lives  of  die  men  of  theae 
days.  We  dare  not  say  here,  as  we  hear  hot-headed  Protestants  and 
refined  millowners  say  in  England,  that  the  lives  both  of  baron  and  monk 
of  the  middle  ages  were  sensiud,  com]^t^  and  lawless,  and  diat  Uiey  were 
more  ignorant  than  our  t^i^ble  children  are.  The  old  dead  monk  seeaM 
to  raise  his  meek  head  in  his  living  representative  the  monk  of  oar  own 
da^,  who  in  these  lands  retains  the  old  devotion  and  self-denial,  and 
pomts  to  the  oalliadrals  and  to  the  many  bi^(^  monks  who  rest  wiihhi 
thttr  mighty  aisles.  While  the  marble  effigies  of  the  old  feudal  barons, 
for  want  ot  living  r^resentatives,  seem  to  rise  from  their  tombs  and 
point  with  mailed  hand  to  those  pillared  arcades,  tiioee  heaven-piercing 
spires,  those  gorgeous  altars,  those  priceless  pictures,  as  inesistiUe  proon 
of  the  piety  of  their  generation—- memorials  of  a  self-denial— the  mere 
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'  amount  of  whid^  if  calcolftted  in  true  pr(^»ortion  to  the  zela- 
tive  wealth  of  tkese  agei  and  of  ours,  would  make  modem  economuta 
ftand  aghast  and  think  the  end  of  all  things  at  hand.  True,  both  meek 
monk  and  crosading  baron  acknowledge  our  si^Hremacy  in  science,  but, 
ihey  ask.  Has  it  made  you  happier  ?  Do  your  lives  firom  llie  cradle  to 
the  tomb  flow  as  quietly  or  shine  as  gloriously  as  ours  ?  Tou  discuss  and 
you  cavil — ^you  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  your  faith ;  and, 
no  doubts  you  can  prove  that  many  of  the  opinions  in  which  we  lived, 
and  for  wmch  we  suffered,  were  erroneous.  But  what  have  you  got  in 
iheb  stead  ?  Are  you  content  to  rest  your  happiness  on  a  soulless  sc^ 
tidsm,  or,  at  the  best,  a  hesitating  fiuth  ?  If  so,  good  for  us,  may  monk 
and  crusader  exclaim,  that  we  zest  in  peace.  Happy  that  five  centoriee 
&  over  our  graves.  Hi^py  that  we  have  passed  away  in  our  day  of  ig- 
norance and  faith,  and  have  escaped  the  day  of  knowledge  and  of  doul^ 

The  Bdgian  army  numbers  lOO/XX)  men,  which  is  about  80,000  lest 
than  the  army  of  Great  Britain.  The  Belgian  territory  consists  of 
12,569  square  miles.  The  United  Kingdom,  keeping  out  of  view  its 
colonial  possessions — in  themselves  as  large  as  all  £arope— occupiea 
121,779  square  miles,  being  almost  exactly  ten  times  the  size  of  Belgium* 
A  comparison  of  the  population  and  revenue  of  the  two  countries  brings 
out  nearly  the  same  proportion.  ^  Now,  if  our  armjr  were  to  bear  the  p*o- 
portion  to  that  of  Belgram,  which  our  home  territory,  our  wealth,  and 
population  bear  to  the  territory,  wealth,  and  population  of  Belgium,  we 
would  have  on  our  muster  roll  at  least  800,000  men. 

Whether  the  Belgian  army  is  or  is  not  too  large  I  do  not  take  it  upon 
me  to  say.  The  Belgians  are  a  long-headed  set  of  people  commercial 
and  industrioua.  They  have  no  passion  for  ^'  la  gloire,"  being  as  peace- 
dbly  inclined  as  any  nation  on  the  earth.  They  are  as  thoroughly  selfish 
SB  any  nation  need  be.  They  have  no  history,  no  souvenirs  of  ancient 
glory ;  and,  on  the  whole,  would  seem  as  little  inclined  to  tolerate  an  un- 
nec^sarily  laige  military  establishment  as  a  nation  of  Quakers.  Never- 
theless, they  do  not  complain  of  their  army,  though  it  must  cost  each 
of  them  six  times  as  much  as  ours  does  each  of  us.  On  the  contrary, 
they  seem  to  admit  that  the  strength  of  their  army  is  justified  by  their 
geographical  position,  and  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Now,  if  th^ 
Belgians  are  not  absolute  fools,  what  are  we  ? 

We  are  at  war  with  a  nation  which  numbers  its  army  at  one  million. 
True,  we  are  in  alliance  with  France,  with  an  army  somewhat  exceeding 
600,000 ;  but  then  our  ally  had  been  at  war  with  us  without  much  inter- 
mission for  above  one  thousand  years  before,  and  it  is  but  possible  that 
the  ancient  animosity  has  not  altogether  evaporated :  at  any  rate,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  permanence  of  the  alliance  depends  mainly  on  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  presents  the  formidable  combination  of  possessing  most  of 
the  qualities  of  a  great  man  with  silence  and  want  of  principle.  But 
besides  our  enemy  and  this  ally,  there  are  at  least  two  great  states  main- 
taining a  threatening  neutrahty,  each  of  which  has  an  army  dightly  ex- 
oeedmg  600,000  men,  in  the  nighest  possible  state  of  equipment  and 
organisation.  Suppose  we  quarrel  with  France,  either  during  the  war  or 
when  we  come  to  divide  the  spoil?  Suppose  we  quarrel  with  Austria,  as 
we  are  always  on  the  point  of  doing?  Suppose  we  quarrel  with  Prussia, 
fbr  rendering  our  blockade  of  the  Baltic  abortive?  What,  in  any  of 
these  contingencies,  will  happen  to  Great  Britain  ? 
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Now,  I  am  aware  that  the  optimists  will  all  answer  at  once,  What  is 
the  use  of  supposing  cases  so  improbable  ?  Why  proride  for  dangen  so 
unlikely  ?  Unfortanatelv*  history  is  in  general  against  the  optimists,  and 
if  the  ratare  is  at  all  likely  to  resemble  the  past,  history  plainly  s^s  that  A 
each  of  these  supposed  cases  is  not  at  all  improbable ;  so,  thereftn%^  on  ^' 
the  doctrines  of  chance,  one  of  the  three  is  what  statesmen  ought  at  least 
to  be  prepared  for. 

Before  learing  Belgium  I  have  a«rord  to  say  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood.  Externally,  their  appearance  is  most  decorous,  and,  so  far  as 
physiognomy  can  be  relied  on,  I  would  say  they  are  fully  as  mOTal  as  ^ 
Protestant  clergy.  This  is  the  result  of  my  personal  knowledge.  If  I 
credited  hearsay,  I  would  come  to  a  difBsrent  condutton,  for  scandalous 
stories  regardbg  their  *^  life  and  conversation"  are  rife  among  the  English 
residents  in  Brussels.  Nor  am  I  prepared  to  disbelieye  them,  for  it  ap- 
pears to  me  there  are  d  priori  considerations  which  lead  to  the  condu- 
tion  that  tbey  are  not  improbable. 

In  the  first  place,  the  scandals  themselves  are  just  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  celibacy  of  the  priests,  and  which,  under  a  similar  rule, 
would  also  occur  in  our  Church.  In  the  second  place,  I  can  hardly  con- 
oeire  the  existence  of  a  sincere  and  intelligent  Catholic,  exc^t  he  is  so 
at  the  expense  of  truthfulness.  This  looks  very  Uke  a  contradiction  in 
terms ;  but  if  we  reflect  on  what  a  smcere  CathcAiB  is  called  on  to 
believe,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  cannot  attain  a  perfect  bath  without  « 
considerable  degree  of  distrust  in  the  existence  of  truth  genen%,  or  at 
least  of  the  power  of  the  human  mind  to  apprehend  truth.  Hs  must 
doubt  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  he  must  doubt  the  validity  of  his  intui- 
tive consciousness,  and  of  his  first  impressions  on  any  subject,  since  he  is 
bound  to  believe  they  deceive  him  in  this.  Now,  in  so  doubting,  there  is 
implied  a  doubt  of  human  nature  in  general,  so  that  paradoxical  though 
it  appears,  his  religious  faith  is  secured  at  the  price  of  a  profound  soepti- 
oism.  Nor  does  this  scepticism  confine  itself  to  the  intellect.  A  true 
Catholic  must  doubt  the  instincts  of  his  heart,  fer  how  otherwise  can  he 
hold  it  right  to  do  evil  for  the  sake  of  future  and  uncertain  good  ? 

Now,  tnis  intellectual  and  moral  scepticism  must  loosen  the  obligations 
of  morality,  and  remove  to  some  extent  those  moral  checks  which  keep  ' 

men  from  vice  and  fraud. 

Yet  if  such  is  the  inference  drawn  from  these  considerations,  how  does 
it  happen  that  Roman  Catholic  priests  of  unquestionable  intelligence  work 
80  assiduously  in  the  service  of  their  Church,  and  make  sacimces  for  it 
which  we  Irotestants  can  hardly  conceive?  What  motives  would  be 
strong  enough  to  induce  any  of  us  to  abandon  our  free  will,  to  submit  in 
all  things  to  a  direction  with  which  we  give  up  the  right  to  argue,  to 
abjure  all  family  ties,  to  separate  ourselves  in  a  great  measure  from 
general  society,  and  to  employ  all  our  time  and  energy  in  monotonoos 
occupations  ?  The  priest  answers^and  most  people  at  nrst  would  give  a 
nmilar  reply — that  nothing  but  a  perfect  unhesitating  faith  in  the  reiigiou 
which  calls  for  these  sacrifices,  a  belief  that  it  will  guarantee  individual 
salvation ;  and,  with  the  nobler,  a  belief  also  that  it  opens  up  a  field  for 
the  conversion  and  salvation  of  others.  Yet  there- is  another  way  of 
accounting  for  this  self-sacrifice :  for  that  Very  scepticism  of  human  nature, 
which  we  think  the  necessary  concomitant  of  sincere  Romanism,  may  lead 
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to  this  Belf-tnereiider.  Let  vm  wam^  oat  own  conadBnce^  wUch  if  not 
wHboot  cipermoe  in  tbe  aatteK.  Do  we  not  feel  the  attraetions  <^  eoeh 
a  eiinender  when  disgusted  witk  die  woxH  toeeed  about  bj  endless  speea* 
lation,  or  stranded  on  the  sands  of  indifEBorenee  ?  In  sndi  moments 
something  like  the  CathoHo  diseipline  suggests  itself  to  ns  as  a  remedj 
to  oiur  disqaietiide :  Oh,  fer  some  one  to  prescribe  to  ns  our  daily  task,  and 
take  on  himself  Ibe  trouble  and  rsMonsibilit^  of  thinkbg  and  deci£ng 
for  us !  The  Old  Chiirdi  offen  to  lb  all  this,  and  more.  And  there  is  a 
gentlemanly  way  in  wfaidi  the  matter  can  be  arranged  between  a  man 
and  his  consoienoe.  We  do  not  like  to  fonake  the  Cb«reh  of  our  fierthers 
fiw  another  of  Urn  troth  of  whose  tenets  we  are  not  conrinee^  but  how 
oan  we  ererfind  such  aChurdi?  We  who  have  gone  throngh  the  drde  of 
speoulatioB,  we  who  hare  doubted  Pjrotestantism,  how  oan  we  befiere 
Catholimm  ?  How  can  we  bsliere  aiwthinff  ?  Here,  at  this  very  stage, 
is  the  great  stronghold  of  die  Roman  Chunm.  The  Chnrch  is  iimJHble. 
Yon  have  only  to  believe  tkat,  andyevr  spirit-struggles  are  at  an  end; 
for  thereaft^  the  question  is  not,  what  is  to  be  n^  for  or  against  any 
doctrine?  but,  What  says  the  Ghuroh? 

It  is  very  true  it  is  as  diffi^t  to  be  convinced  of  the  infiiUibility  of  the 
Church  as  of  ike  truth  #f  any  of  the  thousand  questions  wfaidi  distressed 
us;  but  it  is  one  an^they  are  many,  and  this  one,  if  we  cannot  adopt  as 
a  convictioD,  we  may  swallow  as  a  postulate — a  thing  not  to  be  amied 
i^ainst ;  and  once  we  have  managed  in  one  way  or  the  other  to  Mopt 
this  magical  doctrine,  everything  goes  on  wiA  us  with  as  much  certainty 
and  as  mudh  feeliDg^  as  clockwork,  every  life  problem  is  solved  by  turn- 
ing up  a  walking  dictionary  in  the  person  of  our  priest,  and  the  doubting 
Protestant  has  become  a  Romanist  automaton* 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  seardi  among  Fusevite  and  CaAolic  converts 
for  illustrations  of  this  mental  process.  We  nave  our  Protestant  auto- 
matons*  Doubt,  hesitation,  controversy,  are  in  their  nature  disagreeiri)leA 
and  rest  natural ;  and  many  a  good  Protestant  finds  this  rest  in  imjrficit 
sabmission  to  a  Protestant  minister,  who  often,  unconsciously  to  himself, 
oiercises  a  power  of  Erection  quite  as  autocratical  as  that  of  a  OaUidie 
priest.  Tms  is  more  especially  the  case  with  the  fsir  sex,  who  are  all 
Papists  by  nature,  however  brichtly  or  fiercely  they  may  bum  wifih  Pro- 
testant zeaL  Try  to  make  a  lady  an  ideal  Protestant ;  tiwt  is  to  say, 
make  her  think  out  her  own  refieion,  steering  her  way  through  tiie 
shoals  of  scepticism,  and  drawing  her  creed  firom  her  own  interpretation 
iff  the  "BSble  and  her  own  study  of  divinity.  Yon  will  find  yourself 
engaged  in  an  impossible  task,  or  if  you  succeed  so  fStur  in  the  process, 
yon  will  infidhUy  hSi  in  the  end,  and  your  fiEur  catechumen  will  witfi 
difficulty  escape  being  ^  a  stnmg-nunded  woman.'* 

I  leave  Antwerp  to-day,  and  mean  to  travel  without  stopping  till  I 
reach  Berlin.  My  health  is  not  improving ;  fever  and  ague  have  retomed, 
and  with  them  an  uncontrollable  depression  of  spirits.  I  have  so  little  to 
look  forward  to  with  hope,  and  so  much  to  look  back  upon  with  sonow, 
thsrt  remaining  lor  any  length  of  time  in  <me  place  has  become  insup* 
portable  ;  and  yet  the  distraction  of  travel  has  lost  its  power  to  withdraw 
my  mind  from  its  gloomy  forebodings.  Atra  Cura  takes  her  aeat  widi 
me  in  the  railway  carriage,  sits  next  me  at  the  table  d^dte,  intBible  to 
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all  die.  In  Tain  I  doable  on  her,  and  seek  to  escape  her  in  crowds.  Shlb 
pnrioes  me  as  if  she  were  mj  Uwfol  wife.  Bat  1  have  still  one  refiigey 
whece  fer  a  brief  time  I  can  escape  her  perpetual  presence :  I  can  hide 
mjself  in  some  of  those  castles  in  the  air,  of  which  so  many  own  me  %* 
soTereign  lord-*castles  more  splendid  than  any  in  the  Neth^ands,  or 
than  the  palace  of  the  Kaiser,  teeming  with  luxary  and  riches,  of  which 
neither  emperor  nor  king  can  form  w^  conception.  In  these  my  domains 
I  can  be  whaterer  I  jpleaso  emperqfidng,  bishop,  pope^  or  grand  Tork 
^-•nd  in  whaterer  chamcter  all  my  vassals  do  me  homage,  and  yield  me 
leal  service,  solely  from  love.  There,  protected  by  gallant  soldiers,  in  the  * 
midst  of  adevoted  people,  and  mmistered  to  by  ladiee  more  bvely  than 
all  Turkish  hooris,  I  may  ^'drive  doll  care  away.*'     Up,  my  gallant 


guards !  fi)rward,  my  cheeringpeople !  0  ye  ladies,  keen  her  back  with 
yoor  soft  round  arms!  WiMt!  she— Atra  Cara---8ta]ks  through  the 
midst  of  ^ou,  breaks  down  vour  serried  pikes  and  bayonets,  ye  guards, 
hudies  with  a  wave  of  her  solataa  hand  the  halloos  of  that  devoied  rabble, 
and  you,  ye  ladiM,  Ttcede  from  her  presence,  and  melt  away  gradually 
into  space!  And  this  ^rgeous  palace,  this  impregnable  castle,  tms  temf^ 
<^  the  senses  and  the  miagination,  which  I  have  bdh  for  myself  out  of 
die  rich  quarries  of  my  heart,  and  by  the  cunm&^  instruments  of  my  in- 
telleot,  viunshes  into  thin  air;  all  the  entourage  mi»^>pears.  I  am  again 
alone  with  her. 

Be  it  so.  At  least  I  am  not  forced  to  speak  to  her.  1  inll  go  on  aM 
if  she  were  not  sitting  by  me  evermore. 

Berlin,  I>«c  a. 

I  arrived  here  late  last  night  I  am  now  much  better,  the  rapid  travel- 
ling having  had  a  very  beneficial  efiect  I  mean  to  go  to  England  rU 
Cc^nhagen,  and  as  I  iiave  only  two  days  to  spend  here,  I  will  see  ^riiat 
can  be  dcoie  in  the  way  of  sight-seeing. 

Severn  p.m. — The  palaces  were  as  grand  as  gold,  and  silver,  and 
jeweUery  can  make  them ;  the  state-rooms  are  considered  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  the  decorative  art  to  be  seen  in  Europe,  and,  as  the  custodier, 
my  valet  de  place,  and  myself,  were  the  only  parties  Fesent,  the  whole 
was,  for  the  time  beine,  as  much  mine  as  Frederick  William's.  Tet  I 
was  glad  when  the  edbibition  was  over,  and  would  not  willingly  go 
through  it  affab.  So  that  all  the  splendour  which  vrealth  can  produce 
cannot  afford  me  above  half  an  hour's  entertainment. 

I  think  this  feeling  is  general.  It  is  necessary  that  the  heart  and 
imagination  should  be  interested  in  the  pleasures  or  sight,  to  make  them 
in  any  degree  lasting.  We  look  upon  the  landscapes  of  nature  with 
untiring  delieht,  because  they  never  fail  to  touch  the  feelinp — ^how,  we 
cannot  well  define;  a  ruined  castle  or  church  is  visited  agam  and  again 
to  renew  oar  meditations  on  the  past,  and  the  birthplaces  and  tombs  of 
celebrated  men,  or  localities  where  mighty  deeds  have  taken  place,  retain 
their  hold  on  the  imaginations  of  many  ages.  But  mere  gorgeousness  is 
simply  the  display  of  wealth,  and  is  no  sooner  seen  than  its  eftci  ia  at 
an  end.  It  may  dazzle  at  fost,  but  the  next  moment  we  are  satiated, 
and  the  only  feelings  appealed  to  are  the  robber  instincts  of  our  nature. 
We  think,  like  Blucher,  when  he  saw  the  riches  of  IiOnd<m,  what  a  fine 
place  it  would  be  to  sack. 

The  pictures  of  the  Brandenburg  monarchs  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
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state-rooms,  bat  their  squat,  Tulgar  figures  are  not  in  keeping  with  the 
splendour  which  surrounds  them,  and  royal  robes  and  plated  armour  do 
not  increase  the  harmony.  They  resemble  carters  in  masquerade. 
There  is,  however,  one  countenance  with  intelligence  enough  to  redeem 
a  dynasty  from  the  charge  of  stupidity.  In  the  sharp  Voltairean  features 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  we  read  the  unmistakable  traces  of  that  intellec- 
tual power  which  has  secured  him  a  niche  in  history  among  the  few  great 
men  who  stand  prominently  out  from  the  species  as  if  of  a  different  race. 
Frederick  transmits  the  descent  of  warrior-statesman  from  Marl- 
borough to  Napoleon  and  Wellington.  The  men  of  this  illustrious  lineage 
are  few.  Tracing  history  upwuds,  the  first  name  we  meet  after  Marl- 
borough is  that  of  Cromwell,  bat  firom  his  time  to  that  of  Julius  C»sar, 
the  name  of  Charlemagne  alone  bridges  the  gulf  of  seventeen  centuries, 
and  Hannibal  and  Alexander  complete  the  list  of  men  whom  history  de- 
lighteth  to  honour.  It  is  satis&otory  to  us  of  this  latter  day  to  observe 
that  these  ^'  foremost  men"  are  not  separated  by  such  long  epochs  as 
formerly,  as  the  last  two  hundred  years  iiavo  produced  more  than  the  six 
thousand  years  which  preceded,  avd  we  Englishmen  may  also  pride  our- 
selves on  the  reflection  that  England  can  count  three  of  the  ust  as  her 
children. 

Berlin,  Dec  3. 
I  have  spent  n><iBt  of  to-day  in  the  Grallery  of  Paintings.  I  believe  it 
is  a  meritorious  collection,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  pictures  is  to  me 
peculiarly  offensive.  A  Crucifixion,  a  Holy  Family,  or  other  sacred  subject, 
IS  always  in  juxtaposition  to  a  painting  of  a  heathen  and  licentious  cha- 
racter. It  disgusts  one,  after  gazing  on  that  <'  traditionary  countenance^'* 
full  of  sorrow  and  majesty,  to  pass  at  once  to  a  bacchanal  group  or  to  a 
coarse  Dutch  drinking  scene.  A  regard  to  a  chronological  arrangement 
is  no  excuse  for  this  outrage  on  taste  and  piety :  for  allowing  the  import-^ 
anee  of  grouping  paintings  of  the  same  age  together,  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  arrange  by  centuries,  in  which  case  sacred  and  profane  paintings 
might  be  hung  up  in  separate  rooms. 

To  me  there  appears  a  want  of  variety  in  the  sulnects  of  great  pdnt- 
ings :  modem  artbts  only  repeat  the  masters.  This  is  especially  the  case 
iu  Scripture  subjects,  where  a  new  idea  would  seem  to  be  considered 
heretical;  but  it  also  obtams  throughout  the  whole  sphere  of  high  art^ 
leading  us  to  think  that  in  painting,  as  in  poetry,  the  earliest  masters 
monopolised  excellence,  and  nothing  was  left  for  posterity  but  to  copy. 
I  believe,  however,  that  in  painting,  at  least,  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that 
there  is  room  for  an  endless  novelty  of  ideas. 

Prussia  is,  par  excellence^  a  military  government  Every  fourth  man  I 
met  to-day  was  a  soldier ;  the  police  and  cabmen  wear  military  costume^ 
and  so  do  the  railway  officials.  This  excessive  military  development  is 
not  what  would  be  expected  by  a  disciple  of  Lavater;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing beard  and  moustache,  the  physiomomy  of  the  Prussian — at  least  of 
the  Berliner — ^is  pre-eminentiy  peaceral.  I^or  do  their  habits,  and  still 
less  their  literature,  contradict  tne  physiognomist  They  are  a  pleasure* 
loving,  art-admiring,  music-devoted  race,  and  their  men  of  letters,  while 
treating  of  all  su^ects  under  and  above  the  sun,  seldom  venture  on 
military  topics,  and  make  few  appeals  to  that  sentiment  of  glory  which  is 
the  key-note  of  the  French  character* 
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It  if  difficult  fiollj  to  aoooont  for  this  apparentlj  miBalaiial  state  oC 
things.  In  ths  time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Prussia  had  to  defend  her- 
self against  Russia,  Austriay  and  France,  and  thecefore  at  that  time  h^ 
army  was  greater  in  propordon  to  its  pqpulatioa  than  that  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe ;  but  after  the  partition  of  Poland  a  Eobber  Allianoe 
grew  up,  and  has  continoed  betwixt  her  and  the  two  first  powov,  whic^ 
became  so  strict  after  the  tempest  of  the  French  wars  had  passed  over  am 
to  be  a  sort  of  religion,  and  the  Holy  Alliance  promised  from  heocefoxth 
to  protect  the  three  hdly  statea^  not  only  from  one  another,  but  ftom  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Therefore  it  might  have  been  expected  that  after 
Waterloo  the  Prosoan  army  wodd  have  been  reduced  until  tiie  proporticMEi 
betwixt  it  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  would  be  the  same  as  in  other  states; 
and  this  was  the  moce  to  be  expected,  seeing  Prussia  aspired  more  than 
Austria  or  Rusna  to  be  considered  an  industrial  and  commerdal  nation, 
and  was  generally  admitted  to  be  in  advance  of  them  in  point  of  literature 
and  science. 

But  the  reason  for  the  coptinuance  of  the  Prussian  militaiy  system  is 
to  be  found  in-  -the  very  nature  of  a  military  govern  men  t ;  for  when  once 
reliatnce  is  placed  simply  on  the  army,  any  di^entent  among  tiie  people-— 
which  under  such  a  system  is  sure  to  arise — w  met  by  an  increased  levy 
of  tzo^>s»  which,  being  itself  a  grievance,  increase*  the  discontent,  affords  * 
the  excuse  for  a  ftirtW  avgmentation  of  the  army,  sM  so  on  in  endless 
action  and  reaction  without  any  apparent  lisait 

Mark  the  essential  difference  betwixt  us  and  the  Prussians  \u)^  re- 
spect  We  may  arm  against  external  foes,  but  the  d^Snice  of  the  gavem* 
ment  against  the  people  does  not  enter  in  the  remotest  degree  into  the 
calculation  of  our  military  establiriiments.*  The  reason  i%  that  our  go* 
vemmoit  is  the  people  govemmg  its^f ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  publio 
opipbn  clothed  with  executive  authority. 

The  moral  is  obvious ;  but  it  will  be  said  the  Prussians  are  unfit  for 
constitutional  government.  I  Imow  too  littie  about  them  to  hazard  a 
confident  opinion,  but  firom  everything  I  can  see  or  learn,  they  seem  fully 
as  well  endowed  with  the  fieusiilties  <^  self-government  as  the  English.  They 
are  driven  to  transcendentalism  at  present,  because  political  £scussion  is 
pcactically  interdicted ;  but  if  they  were  allowed  to  talk  and  write  politics 
as  we  are,  and  were  allowed  to  take  pert  in  government,  or  even  to 
manage  their  own  municipal  afiairs,  they  would  exhibit  as  much  aptitude 
for  public  b«Mines8  as  we  do  ourselves. 
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